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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


ABBOTSBTJRY, from, 322 
Abelia rupestrie, 531 
sinensis in the greenhouse, 407 
Abronia umbellata. 145 
Abutilon Golden Fleece, 619 
vitifolium, 620, 644 
Acacia dealbata, 69 
the Rose, 176 
Aosena Buchanani, 185 
Novae ZeLandiee, 172 
Acantholimon glumaceum, 79 
venustum, 449 
Acer argutum, 175 
oampeetre, 251 
capillipee, 176 
carpinifolium, 176 
creticum, 176 
doe y carp um, 251 
Davidi, 176, 252 
grandidentatum, 252 
griseum, 176 
Henryi, 176 
iwigne, 252 
lsetum, 252 
Lobeli, 252 
macrophyllum, 252 
Negundo, 252 
nikoenee. 176 
Opalus, 252 

palm a turn eonguineum, 583 
pennsylvanicum, 176, 252 
pseudo-Platanus, 252 
rub rum, 252 
rufinerve, 176 
eaccbarum, 252 
Aoers, Japanese, 571 
the* best Tree, 251 
Achillea argentea, 149 
tomentoea. 313 . 

Acid, carbolio, as an insecticide, 
366 

Aconite, the Winter, 76 
the winter and lime, 173 
Aoonitee, Winter, in Scotland, 75 
Adiantum pedatum, 363 
Adiantums in poor condition, 144 
Adonis amureneis, 54 
JEgle Sepiaria, 3, 351, 377 
jEecnlus indica, 327 
Agapanthus. growing, 176 
dividing the, 450 
repotting, 205 
Agathaea coolest is. 531, 600 
Ailanthus glanduloea. 78, 463 
Air roots on Vines, 347 
Ajuga reptane variegata, 235 
Alder, the heart-leaved , 585 
Allotments and gardens, green 
manuring for, 526 
Almond, the Common, 187 
the Crimean or Russian, 187 
Almonds, a group of. 187 
and Almond-like trees, 187 
Alyesum saxatile fl.-pl., 149 
Amaryllis, 263 
Ackennani, 41 
the Meadow, 285 
Amateur’s vinery, the, 201 
American blight, 357 
on Apple trees, 436 
Ampelopsis Engelmanni, 88 
Veitchi, 180, 532 
Andromeda floribunda, 644 
japonioa, 231 
Androsace Chumbyi, 220 
lanuginosa in clefts of rock at 
Mr. Hanbury’s, 493, 559 
Anemone apennina plena. 7 
bland a, 193; lime for, 51; var. 

ecythinica, 208 
fulgene, 584, 590 
Japan Mont Rose, 6- 7 4 
nemorosa Alleni, 248; Blue 
Bonnet, 248; purpurea, 208, 
248; Robinsoni, 248 
Pulsatilla in November, 1; 
rosea in Mr. Hanbury’s gar¬ 
den at Brockhurst, 609 
rivularis, 185 
rubra, 44, 654 
rupicola. 271 

Robinsoni at Kirkcudbright, 

Robinsoni&na, 172 / v I 

the double-fioweied lApenfaiip*. I 
231 - ^ VJVV 

trifolia. 169 


Anemones, Blue Wood, 248, 286 
coloured Wood, 312 
Angelica, 212, 290 
Annuals, 243 
autumn-sown, 338 
beauty of, 405 
good, 156 
hardy, 234 

in the autumn sowing, 552 
in the greenhouse, 78 
notes on some, 398 
thinning, 266 
two American, 19 
Anomatheca cruenta, 609 
Antirrhinum Nelroee, 193, 288, 

309, 363, 504 
Antirrhinums, 55, 479 
fungus on. 436 
Ants, destroying, 257, 333 
how to get nd of, 248 
killing, 507 

Aphides, spraying for, 214 
Aphis, destroying, 375 
Apiary, restocking, 38 
seasonable work in the, 400 
Apple ALfriston, 74 
an old Sussex, 42 
an undesirable, 236 
and its cookery, 128 
Annie Elizabeth, 159 
Beauty of Bath, 436, 461 
Berry, the purple, in East 
Lothian, 584 
Blenheim Orange, 455 
blossom failing, 275 
Brabant Bellefieur, 162 
Bromley's Seedling, 136, 137 
Oalville blanc, 20 
canker in the. 102 
Charles Ross. 547 
Charleston Pippin, 137 
Cockle’s Pippin, 171 
Court pendu plat, 137, 456 
Cox’s Orange in Ireland, 157, 
224 

Cox’s Orange Pippin, 636 
Crab, leaves and blooms of 
shrivelling, 274 
crop, the, 527; notes on, 419 
Curltail, 162 
D’Arcy Spioe, 102, 150 
Ecklinville Seedling, 475 
Edward VII., 137 
French Crab, 42 
Gladstone, 162 
Grange's Pearmain, 137 
Gravenstein, 368, 411 

A rrowing in East Suffolk, 28 
larry Pring, 220 
Hemingiield or Charleston Pip¬ 
pin, 17 

James Grieve. 158, 293 
Kerry Pippin, 426 
Keswick Codlin, 625 
King of the Pippins, 3, 201 
King’s Acre Pippin, 214 
leaves, caterpillar eating, 422 
Lord Hindlip in Cornwall, 6 
Lord Suffield, 393, 498 
Mabbot’s Pearmain, 53 
Mank’e Codlin, 626 
market, the, 170. 212 
Mr. Gladstone, 425 
Newton Wonder in Scotland, 
654 

or Pear, crossing, with the 
Hawthorn, 503 
Orange Pippin, 3 
Oslin, 42, 189 
Peasgood’e Nonsuch, 250 
pests, 66 

Ribston Pippin, 159 
Rosemary Russet, 159 
Roundway Magnum Bonum, 90 
Royal Jubilee, 542 
St. Edmund’s Pippin, 89 
St. Everard, 159 
scab. 465 

Sturmer Pippin. 90, 452, 476 
tart in June, 340 
the best to grow, 104 
the Swale, 490 
Tower of Glamis, 565 
tree, and Plum, pruning, 513 
tree in poor condition, 114 
tree leaf, caterpillar on, 568 I 
v rented, a good late, 214 ! 

/Wellington, 137 

Wwoud, cankered, 89 '■ 

-■'Woodstock Pippin. 130 


Apple Worcester Pearmain, 546; 

and other bad, 32 
Apple trees, American blight on, 
436, 605; seedling, 385; suckers 
on, 342; to plant the best, 40; 
treatment of, 76, 528; top¬ 
grafting, 64; aphides on, 211; 
cordon, stopping shoots on, 
342; insects on, 483; insect 
pests on, 238: regrafting, 455; 
roots of, on the surface of the 
soil, 483 

Apples. American, 32 
American way of keeping, 150 
I an American on flavour of, 276 
j and Pears, gathering, 464 

1 and Plume, increasing, 483 

| and sugar, 42, 326, 354 

i and Pears, cordon training. 102 

and Pears, late-keeping, 130, 
159 

beet quality, 29, 52, 76 
brown rot of, 464 
burnt refuse for, 498 
colour in, 649 

Cox’s and Gravenstein, 264 
crisped, 162 

eari^r, 448; wasps destroying, 

food value of, 42. 150 
for ornament, 571 
gathering in succession, 2 
good, 276; late, 201 
injury to, 436 
keeping, 87. 113, 146. 169 
local. 3 

market varieties of. 214 
more new, 326 
North American, 42 
outcast. 231 
Pears, and Plums ,592 
small, 236, 368 
stored, insect injuring, 40 
that canker. 89 

the beet, 40, 90; the beet to 
grow, 138; the five beet, 89 
to eat or cook without sugar. 
20 

without sugar, cooking, 212 
Aprioot, an, from Dorset, 410 
demise of the. 392 
freeing the. 20. 32, 104 
loss of the, in gardens, 349, 489 
531. 598 

the, in Dorset. 377; in Scotland, 
419: in the Thames Valley, 32 
Apricots, 16. 377 
in Dorset, 419; Perthshire, 394 
Aquilegia alpina. 288, 300 
Aquilegias. the spurred. 297 
Arabia albida rosea, 5, 99; oom- 
pacta, 210 

aubrietioides, 115, 220, 245 
Rossi, 263 

Aralia chinensis, 519 
the evergreen, 69, 112; in the 
house. 69 

Arbutus Menziesii, 124 
Unedo, 164, 633 
Arenaria moist ana, 169, 221 
oseepitosa aurea. 611 
Argemone grandiflora, 489 
Armaria maritima, 139 
Arnebia echioidee, 1, 157 
Arnold Arboretum, notes from 
the. 304 

Arrowhead, the double, 503 
Artemisia lactiflora, 99 
Artichoke, right use of the, 354 
the Jerusalem, 138 
Artichokes, Globe, 414; culture 
of. 426; poor, 122 
good, 138 

Arundinaria anoeps, 57 
angnetifolia. 57 
auricoma, 57 
falcata, 57 
Falcon eri, 57 
fastuosa. 58 
Fortunei, 58 
Hindei, 58 
japonioa, 58 
nitida. 58 
palmata, 58 
pygmsea, 58 
Sunoni. 58 
tecta. 58 

Aeclepiae tuberosa. 461 
Ashbourne, from, 181, 259 
Aehes as a winter protection, 653 


Asparagus, 152, 442 
bed, a weedy, 74, 457 
beds, 23, 417, 646; in summer, 
371; manuring, 403 
beetle, the, 578 
moving, 526 
plants, 230 

securing the stems of, 602 
treatment of, 554, 601, 638 
Aeperula Gussoni, 18 
hirta, 31, 507 
Asphodels, Giant, 337 
Aspidistra in bad health, 38 
the variegutod-leaved. 552 
Aspidistras, 129, 339, 440 
Aspidium Lonchitis, 379 
’ Asplenium bulbiferum, 207; in 
Cork, 231 
Aspleniums, 477 
Association, a pleasing, 370 
Aster alpinus ruber, 298 
Amelins bessarabicus, 461, 560 
Amellue Perry’s Favourite, 545 
Blue Gem, 571 
brightest and best, 571 
Desire, 571 
Farreri, 148 
Louvain, 564 
Maidenhood, 608 
Ryecroft Pink, 599 
Thomsoni, 476 
vimineus, 496 
Asters, 356 
douole China, 564 
single-flowered, 139 
Astilbe Gloria, 433 
Atnagene alpina, 197 
Aubnetia, a seedling, 263 
cuttings, 370 
Fire King, 321 

taurioola and var. alba. 597 
Aubrietias, 44, 102, 193 
from cuttings, 363 
Auriculae, 30, 487 

g arden, 609 
l pots, 92, 176 
Autumn colours, 608 
Avens, the mountain, 448, 546 
Asalea, a hardy white in a 
silver bowl, 409 
dilat&ta, 211 
Hinodigiri, 245 
Illuminator, 298 
increasing, 363 

indica var. balsam in teflora, 211 
Kaempferi, 211 

ledifolia in a silver bowl, 409 
macrantha, 335 
quinquefolia, 211 
bchlippenbachi, 211 
serpyllifolia, 211 
Vaseyi, 211 
Azaleas, 546 
after flowering, 218 
dropping their leaves, 62, 529 
failing, 192 

Indian, in summer, 380 
not flowering, 296 
some early-flowering, 211 
thrips on, 569 


BABY BLUB BYES, 231, 272 
tn May , 369 

Boll-tree, the Orange, 350 
Balm of Gilead, the, 491 
Balsam, a white Cottage, 420 
Bamboo garden, the, 57 
the Heavenly, 361 
the palmate, 225; in woodland, 

Panana. a hardy, at Sheffield 
Park, 43 
Bananas, 212 
Bank, a neglected, 233 
a rough, of various Ivies, 
Molly, with Daffodils in 
Grass, 265 

Bannocks, Scotch, 56 
Barberry, the black-fruited , 67 
the common, 76. 578 
Barley, braised, 276 
bread, 326 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


528: 


116; 


Bean, cooking the Dutch Brown. 
150 

the Dutch, 68 
the Lima. 221 
the Scarlet Runner. 264 
the Soy. 290. 480; a meat sub¬ 
stitute, 236 

Beane ard Peae, dried, cooking 
of. 265 

Broad, 279, 614; cowing m win¬ 
ter, 23 

Butter, cooking, 224 
climbing, at Wieley, 

French, 215 
dried, 162; Runner, 150 
dwarf brown Haricot. . 

French forcing, 591; Haricot, 
for winter use, 250 
early Broad. 35 
French, and space, 541 
good Broad, 326 
Haricot, 90, 264; cooking, 514 
harvesting Haricot, 452 
Kidney, preserving. 375 
preserving, 424 

Runner, 414; and shortage of 
©ticks, 240; lateeowing, 138 
Bear-bind, the double, 382 
Bedding out, 278 
Bee diseases, study of, 471 
Balm, the. 433 
flowers, 296. 374 
keeping 154; books on, 514; ex¬ 
traordinary- 26, 61, 109; 

starting, 458 
notes, 484 
superstitions, 96 
swarms, scarcity of, 444 
the leaf-cutter, 507 
Beech hedge, insect injuring, 298 
Bees—a healthy area, 345 
and disease, 444 
and dry weather, 416 
and their stings, 470 
buying, 386 
driving, 62 
Dutch, 156 
early swarms, 282 
experiences with, 514 
feeding, 38 ; and robbery, timely 
hints as to, 430 

felTo? Wight 2 disease, 400 
more experiences, 542 
obtaining, 156 _ , _ 

offensive against the Isle ox 
Wight disease, 416 
reconstruction of village life, 
629 

scarcity of, 374 
scarcity of swarms, 360 
spring examination, 134; feed¬ 
ing, 122 

stocks of, how to increase, 662 
swarming in June, 307; time, 
256 

Beeswax, 556 
Beet, 58, 578, 626 
as a vegetable, 276 
colour in, 202 
Seakale, and Spinach, 20 
sugar, 106; growing, 152; mak¬ 
ing syrup from, 314; syrup 
from, 250 
transplanting, 343 
using early, 554 

Begonia Gloire ' de Lorraine, 
growing, 478 

Gloire de Sceaux, 619, 654 
leaves withering, 641 
Salmon Queen, 524 
tubers, keeping. 594 
Weltoniensis, 493 
Begonias. 473 

after flowering, treatment of, 
12 

and dry weather, 495 
dropping their flowers, 473 
in the winter, 610 
Lorraine, 69. 450 
thrips on. 494 
tuberous, keeping, 44 
unhealthy, 396 

Bellflower, the Chimney, 324 
the Peach-leaved, from seed, 
310 

Beilis perennis Dresden China, 
115 

Bellium bellidioides, 149 
Berberis Aquifolium, 58 
concinna, 505 
Darwini in bloom, 531 
emnetrifolia. 364; and others, 
310 

hedge, a, 260 
Hookeri, 220 
jelly, 6 

polyantha, 21, 76 
prvinosa, 67, and B. virescens, 
112 

etenophylla. 219. 237, 260 
subcaulial&ta 608 
Thunbergi. 595, 620 
Berries, autumn, 657 
Berry, the Salmon. 327 
Betonica nivea. 590 
Bettwe-.v-Coed, flowers at. 288 
Betula Maximowiczi 561 
Bidens dahlioides, 654 
Biennials, 288 
Bienonia capreolata, 315 
Billiardiera longiflora in East 
Lothian, 584 { . "v 

Bindweed, the blue, aear x ^d\)ing, 
79 

the silvery, 285; not hardy, 297 


Birds and berries, 19, 105, 172 
and fruit, 434; and fruit buds. 
172, 207, 231; and Gooseberry 
caterpillars, 342; and hawks, 
332 

are wild, injurious? 79 
in a London garden, 45 
in and about the garden, 568 
in the September garden, 12 
insect-eating. 238 
preserving, 74, 112 
small, and insects, 221 
the value of, 79, 146, 248, 292 
Blackberries in the garden, 53 
Blackberry crop, the, 466 
BLechnum Spicaut, 8 
Blenheims, keeping, 32, 56 
Blight, the prevention of, by- 
spraying, 266 
Books— 

“ A Volume of Verse,” 652 
“ Flower Name Fancies,” 569 
" Food Reform and Meatless 
Cookery,” 32 

” The Allotment Month by 
Month,” 179 

" The Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nation,” 179 

“ Vegetables and War-time 
Cookery,” 11 

Borago laxiflora, 161. 408 
Border, herbaceous, 641; soot for, 
127 

permanence In the, 209 
small south, perennials for, 65 
the mixed, 75, 135, 145 
unsatisfactory, 230 
Borders, herbaceous, 51, 123, 510; 

digging, 82 
Borecoles, 239 
Bouvardias, 324 
in the greenhouse, 356 
treatment of, 144 
Box edging, treatment of, 539 
edgings, 624 

Brachycome iberidifolia, 391, 489 
Bramble, double, 433, 462 
the Rocky Mountain, 445 
Branches, evergreen, ae protec¬ 
tion, 573 
Brassicas, 165 
Bread, bad, by order, 314 
the regulation, 174 
Breast wood, 347 

Briar, a green ( Smila.t aspera 
maculata), 3 
the green, 58 

Briars from seed, raising, 332, 581 
green. 3 
Broccoli, 638 
failing. 385 
late, 357 

not wholesome, 290 
Sprouting, 371 

Veitch's Self-protecting, 602 
Brockhuret, the rock garden at, 
654 

Broom, the Hedgehog, increas¬ 
ing, 341 

the Montpelier, 245 
the New Zealand, 285 
the pink of New Zealand, 420 
the purple, 377 
the Schipka, 341 
Browallia Jamesoni. 48 
Brugmansia eu&veolene, 531 
Brugmansiae, growing. 610 
Brussels Sprouts clubbing, 578 
failing. 427 
with Chestnuts, 6 
Bryanthus empet. riformis, 207 
erectue, 560; origin of, 621 
Buddleia globoea, 350 
Bulb-growing, commercial, in 
Scotland, 245 
Bulbs, 66 
carpeting, 147 

Bupleurum steilul&tum, 149 
Burr, the New Zealand, 172 
Butter from trees, 326 
Buttercup, the Turban, 210, 231 
the white, 263 
Butterflies, 19 
the green, 58 


CABBAGE beds. old. 452 
Dwarf Drumhead. 553 
Edinburgh Market. 354 
how to cook a, 276 
leaves, fungus on, 638 
Mein's No. 1, 441 
Red, not hearting, 20 
seed, sowing, 554 
spring, 202 

the Portugal, 224, 554 
Cabbages, 592 
a note on, 264 
and club, 414 
Drumhead, 553 
early, 578 
spring. 568 

Cacalia articulata, 176 
Calandrinia umbellata, 145 
Calanthes. 196, 645 
Caloeolaria Burbidgei, 605 
Buttercup, 286 
Calceolarias failing, 458 
~ .lias, 450 
"pchortue, 29 

ystegia hederacea fl.-pl.. 382 
nellia buds dropping. 168 
cuepidata, 28; at Coerhays, 99 



Camellia japonica, 30 
leaves dropping, 308 
hoe ae flora, 30 
Sasanqua. 30 

the, in S.W. Scotland, 272 
the single, 193; in silver howl, 
238 

Camellias, 30 

in the open air m Essex, 272 
Campanula Allioni, 325 
barbata, 37Q 

carpatiea var. turbinata, 409 
excisa, 507 
fungus on, 384 
G. F. Wilson. 171, 611 
gorganic-a hirsuta, 479, 517 
haylodgensie fl.-pl., 448 
isophylla, 101; alba, 434; and 
its hardiness, 124 
Keweneis, 301, 394 
latifolia macrantha, 27 
muralis, 350 

Profusion, 419; at Glasnevtn, 
655 

pusilla. 544; Miss Willmott, 395 
pyramidalis, 324 
R. B. Loder, 182. 447 
Rapunculus, 496 
turbinata. 173 

Vidali for the greenhouse, 396 
Candle plant, the, 176 
Cannae, 641 

Canterbury Bells failing, 243 
Caragana arboreecens, 112 
Carbonate of potash, 58 
Cardamine, the double-flowered, 
313 

Cardoons, the, 452 
Carlina acaulis, 66 
Carnation Blanche, 420 
Marian Willson, 87 
Souvenir de la M&lmaison, 622 
Surrey Clove, 285 
the Grey Douglas, 286 
Carnations. 478 . , 

as annuals and biennials, 496; 

as perennials, 405 
Border, 382, 422; as perennials, 
468 

Malmaison, 424, 539 
Marguerite. 503 

Perpet ual-floweri n g, 114; grow¬ 
ing in a cold greenhouse, 510; 
in winter, 610 

twelve non-bursting Border, 
256 

Carpenteria californica. 445 
Carrots, 88, 215, 470 
as a substitute for eggs, 424 
maincrop 541 
notes on, 202 
storing, 257 
summer-sown, 554 
the increased use of, 480 
young, burst, 413 
Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 137, 
531, 559, 607 
Cassiope tetragona, 219 
Castanopsis chrysophylla, 364 
Catalpa bignonioides, 105; in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 105 
Bungei, 105 
Duclouxi, 105 
Fargesb 105 

ovata fsyn. C. Ksempferi), 105 
specioea, 105 
Catalpas. 105 
Gatennllar attacks, 293 
eating leaves, 436 
plague, the, 366 
Cathcartia villosa, 286 
Cauliflower cookery, 264 
notes, 553 
seed, sowing, 74 
Cauliflowers, 414 
autumn, 554 
early, 227 
for succession, 252 
Caustic wash for cleaning fruit 
trees, 636 

Cedar, the Lebanon, and its 
artistic use, 175 
of Lebanon in Sootland, 193 
the white, 490 
Cedars at Wilton, 175 
i Cedronella triphylla. 491 
! Oelaetrus articulatus, 561; fruit¬ 
ing in Scotland, 489 
Celeriac, 568, 602, 646 
growing, 253 

Celery, 138. 358, 526. 578, 601, 614 
and Celeriac, 165 
Clayworth Prize Pink, 601 
! fly, the. 413 

leaf blight, 221, 396, 427, 602. 
i 613 
I plants, 329 

protecting, 592 
season, the, 104 
the earthing of, 602 
! trenches, 227 

J Celmisia spectabilis argentea, 310 
Celosia pyramidalis, 263 
Celosias. 419 
> Centipedes, 200 
i Centranthus ruber, 271 
Centropogon Lucyanus, 69 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoidee, 655 
Willmottianum, 22 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 560 
Cereals and pulses, 250 
Oestrum aur&ntiacum, 622 
elegans, 622 


fasciculatum, 622 - 

Parqui, 622 rtrichotoraum. 491 

roseum, 622 CliantlnWJ punjoeus, 136 


Cheiranthus Allioni, 395 
alpinus. 271 
mutabilis. 214 
Cherries, 435 
black fly on, 347 

Cherry Orchard, in a Kentish, 
113 

orchards. 113 
Plum, the, 181 
the Morello, 393, 576 
the St. Lucie, 647 
the winter, for jam, 32 
Veitch's Japanese, 219, 251; in 
vase, 247 

Chestnut, the golden-leaved, 364 
Chestnuts, 174 ‘ 

Chick Pea, the, cooking, 212 
Chicory, as a vegetable, 174; as 
a winter salad, 23 
the common. 489 
China, a plant collector in, 222. 
232 

Chion&nthus, 93 
retusa, 93 

virginica, 93 . . 

Chionodoxa Lucili® Boissien, 210 
Chionoecilla, an early, 99 
Chionoscillas, 210. 288 
Choco in Australia, 354 
Choisya ternata, 352; at Mon- 
reith, 1; layers, 612 
Chrysanthemum Anastasia, 620 
arctioum, 149 
coronarium, 31 
Elaine, 607 

Jeanne Delaux, 75. 260 
Jules Lagravere, 619 
Lady Raglan, 5 
maximum, failing, 208 
Mies G. H. Thorpe. 600 
Miss Willcox. 5 
Mme. Lacroix, 310 
Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell, 161 

Mrs. F. Sander, 433 

Mrs. J- Monro, jun.. 5 

note, a, 289 

Piercy's Seedling, 546 
Pompon Marabout, 99 
Princess Mary. 5 
Red Anemone, 600 
Source d’Or, 623; and other 
older varieties, 54 
Chrysanthemums, a novel dis¬ 
play of. 600 
border, 564 

bnsh in 8. Afrioa, 534 
cutting down. 262 
early, in 8.W. Scotland. 559; 
outdoor. 423; sorts, when to 
propagate. 168 
early-flowering. 473, 

Highgate. 564 
enemies of, 289 
for the onen air, 31 
hardy. 288 

housing. 497. 534. 564 
in the border, 652 
late. 22 

manure-water for. 361 
October-flowering varieties, 
outdoors, in November 5 
pinching back early, 289 
planted out. 310 
propagating. 31 . 

properly ripened wood in, 497 
seasonable notes, 378 
single. 620 
soil for. 289 

Chryeogonum virginicmn, 599 
Cichorium Intybue. 489 
Cimicifuea racemosa. var. eer- 
pentaria, 391 

Cinderella, the, of gardeners, 27 
Cineraria leaves drooping. 205; 
unhealthy, 144 

Cinerarias and Primulas, 324, 
587 

in a cold frame. 662 
Cistus florentinus in the cool 
house. 324 
laurifolius, 352 

purpureus at Brockhuret, 395 
recognitus. 262 
villosue, 291 
Clematis, 510, 517 
after summer storm, 17 
an early, 299 
and Honeysuckle, 352 
Comteeee de Bouchard, 496 
Davidiana, 490 
failure of. 148 
Fairy Queen. 617 
Jackmani, 473; pruning, 74 
La France, 350 . 4 

i lanuginosa and its varieties. 

! 467 , 

lilacina growing through the 
branches of a tree. 299 
loss of the, in gardens. 453 
Mme. Baron Veillard, 546 
montana var. Wileoni, 420 
on own roots, 543 
Perle d’Azur, 467 
the, 27; alpine. 194; freed. 17; in 
firm soil, 173; little Black. 
161 

Clematises. 300 
from seed. 398 
in May. 1918, Gravetye, 453 
I in shade, 322 
pruning, 43 

Clerodendron fallax, 407, 478 
Fargesi, 491 
foetidum, 491 
tricho^omum. 491 


497; at 


159 
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GARDENING illustrated. 


Climber for cool greenhouse, 389 
on a Bird Cherry, 440 
Climbers for house by the sea, 
439 

Cloudburst, a May, 271 
Club root, 34, 279 
Coal and hothouse plants, 377 
Cob-nuts and Filberts, 188 
Cockroaches in stove, 361 
Codlitf moth, the, 578 
Coflee tree, the Kentucky. 365 
Colchicum alpinum, 475 
autumnale majus, 462; roseum 
plenum, 596 
Bornmuelleri, 405 
specioeum, 545: album, 560 
Colchicume, double-flowered, 632 
Coleworte, 399 
Ro co tt o 659 

Collinsia bicolor, autumn-sown, 
309 

Colour effect, a, 259 
winter, in the garden, 39 
Columbine, the alpine, 288 
Combination, a good, 219; pretty, 
249 

Comfrey, growing, 156 
Commelina cceleetis, 490, 563 
Compost, old, value of, 569 
Composts, potting, 222 
Condiments, harmful, 198 
Coneflowere, 476 
Convolvulus althieoidee, 7, 395 
Cneorum, 285; not hardy, 297 
lineatue, 7 
mauritanicus, 475 
Cookery, British, 138 
under rations, 340 
Cordons, summer pruning of, 
393 

Coreopsis, 504, 645 
auricula/ta, 645 

grandiflora, 645; flowers of, in a 
case, 6^5 
lanceolata, 645 
tne pink, 52 

Corn, Amerioan Indian, 354 
Sweet, 38, 250; and its gather¬ 
ing, 276; as an open-air crop, 
138; culture and use of, 224 
Cornus oapitata, 164 
oontroverea, 87, 151, 336 
Kousa, 350 
Nuttalli, 237 

Cornwall, vegetables for, 82 
growing Potatoes in, 25 
Coronilla Emerus, 211 
glauca, 41 
varia, 185 

Cory dal is bulbosa, 234 
cava alba, 99 
Corylopsis, 195 

Corylus Avellana eontorta, 22 
Colurna, 633 

Cosmos bipinnatus, 532, 560 
early-flowering, 518 
Cotone aster acutifolia, 4 
adpressa, 4 
amoena, 4 
bullata, 4 
oongesta, 4 
Diels iana, 4 
frigida, 21, 489, 546, 559 
Harroviana, 4 
Henry ana, 4 

horizontal is, .463; purpusilla, 4 
hum if usa, 4 

microphylla, a wonderful, 434 
moupinensis, 4 

Cottages, villa, with and without 
flowers in front, 496 
Couve Tronchuda, 205, 224, 554 
Crab Cheal’s Crimson, 22 
the Iowa, 64, 504 
Cranesbill, the white, 363 
Craseula laotea, 200 
Cratsegas altaioa, 585 
aprica, 585 
Carrierei, 15, 585 
chloroearca, 585 
ooocinea, 572, 586 
oordata, 586 
Crus-galli, 586 
durobrivensis, 586 
Korolkowi, 686 
macrantha, 586 
monogyna, 586 
orientalis, 586 
prunifolia, 586 

Pyracantha, 447; pruning, 26; I 
LaLandei, pruning, 110 
stipulacea, 586 
Cream Cups, 297 
Cress, the Violet, 66, 193, 652 
Crinums at St. Mary's Isle, 461 
Crocus biflorus Pestalloz®, 173; 
argenteus, 99 
gargarious, 82 
hyemalis, 608 
imperial®. 123 
iridiflorus, 654 
Korolkowi, 51 
pulchellus, 583 
Sieberi, 99 
zonatus, 480 
Crocuses, autumn, 475 
blue and white, in the Grass at 
Orrcst Hoad, Windermere, 65 
early. 112 
naturalising, 65 
winter-flowering, 126 
Cropper, a good, 80 ■ - T 

Crops, catch, and imer-erppninr., 

279 t ,n < 

electrification of, 2u2— / 

Cross fertilisation, 238, 247 


Crown Imperial, the, 219 
Cryptomena japonica, 136, 157, 
182, 225; elegans, 112; ami 
sports of trees of the Pine 
family, 207; ugly, and a 
failure, 67 

Cuckoo-spit, 320, 357, 413 
Cucumber, fungus on, 494 
house, woodlice in, 296 
leaves, scalded, 347; unhealthy, 
347 

plants in a frame, 487; unsatis¬ 
factory, 515 
Cucumbers, 107, 414 
and Asparagus, bitter, 414 
bitter, 473 
cankering, 270 - 
in winter, 541 
Cultivation, deep, 470 
value of deep, 441, 602 
Cupreesus maoroc&rpa Crippsi, 
608 

Currant bushes and Boses, mov¬ 
ing, 417; summer pinohing, 
308 

mite, the Black, 649 
Bed, Ayrshire Queen, 147 
blooms dropping, 274 
the yellow-flowered, 207, 262 
trees, treatment of old, 515 
Currants, Black, big bud on, 568 
cutting down, 2; pruning, 38 
mite-resisting Black, 188 
Bed, treatment of, 342 
Cyolamen Coum purpureum, 88 
europeeum, 600 
Bohlefianum, 173 
eeed, sowing, 324 
Cyclamens. 407 
and Crocus, 91 
coddling, 631 

for autumn flowering, 168 
naturalising, 100 
Cydonia japonica in bloom, 632 
Cydonias, seedling, 251 
Cypripedium pubescena, 451 
epectabile, 30 

Cytisus Ardoini, 67, 164, 207 
Kewensis, cutting down, 176 
nigricans, 366 
prsBoox, 4 ' 

purpureue, 377 
Schipkaensis, 341 


DAFFODIL, a pure white, 169 
an early, 100 

and other bulbs, treatment of, 
210 

Sir Watkin, in the Grass, 300 
the seashore, 232 
Daffodils for forcing, 521 
in Glencairn, Dumfries, 145; in 
meadow Grass, 356; in small 
gardens, 126 
miniature, 7 
naturalising, 44 
the Hoop Petticoat and Cycla¬ 
men flowered, naturalised, 183 
treatment of, 231 
Dahlia, concerning the, 508 
Glare of the Garden, 2 
roots, dividing, 205 
Sussex Star, 518 
Dahlias, 270, 409, 480, 573 
from cuttings, 218 
pot-root, 205 
single, 524 
staking, 431 
Star, 468 

twelve Cactus, 256 
with stiff flower-stalks, 337 
Daisies, Michaelmas, 420, 584; in 
poor soil, 590 
Paris, 389 

Damson crop in S.W. Scotland, 
531 

Damsons, 226, 275 
Danewort, the, 377, 447, 485 
Daphne Cneorum, 231; failing, 188 
Fion iana, 291 
indioa rubra, 100 
Mezereum, 99; wild. 93 
petrsea, 220, 245, 285; grandi¬ 
flora, 246 

Davidia involucrata, 271 
Davidias in a house, 309 
the, 261 
Day Lilies, 300 
Days, meatless, 500 
Decaisnea Fargesi, 571 
Delphinium Belladonna, 391 
Blue Butterfly, 517 
Queen Mary, 335 
Delphiniums, bugs eating, 422 
culture of, 184 
Dendromecon rigidum, 448 
Desfontainea Hookeri, 1 
• epinosa, 440 

Deemodium penduliflorum, 433 
Deutzia gracilis, 230 
Vilmorin®, 22 
Deutzias, 271 

Devon, South, wild life in, 285 
Dianthus alpinus, 322, 325, 364, 
378; increasing, 301, 337 
arvenensis, 259 
c®sius, 325, 394 
G^rthusianorum, 63 
cinnabarinue, 115 
CMientus, 325 
deltoides, 408 


Dianthus Gladys Cranfleld, 377 
Heddewigi, 433 
integer, 185 

microlepie rumeliens, 249 
Napoleon III., 103, 335 
Prichardi, 336 
Spenoer Bickham, 336 ' 

Diary, a spring, 88 
Dielytra spectabilis, 26 
Diervilla Abel Carriere, 77, 106 
Diervillas, 77, 463 
in S.W. Scotland, 395 
Diet, variety in, 150 
Digging and trenohing, 659 
Digitalis ambigua, 434 
Dios tea juncea, 15 
Diplacue glutinosus, 200; in N. 
Wales. 378 

| Dogwood, the, 145 
the mountain,^? 

Doronicum Harpur Crewe, 208 
| Dorset, the fruit crops in, 378 
Douglaeia Yitaliana, 235 
Draba Sundermanni, 181 
Drac®nas, 129 

Dracocephalum tangutioum, 79 
Drop, the Golden, 157, 549 
Drought and honey, 471 
Dryas ootopetala, 185, 394, 448 

546; not blooming, 419 


E 


EARLHAM HALL, Memories 
of, 537 

Eccremocarpus ecaber, 434 
Echeveria secunda glauca, 654 
Edging, a garden, 323 
Edgings, flower garden trials 
i with, 171, 213 

Edraianthus Pumilio, 310 
Edwardsia grandiflora, 272 
Effect, a charming, 301 
Egg plants, growing, 340 
Elder, the dwarf, 377, 572 
the Scarlet-berried, 448 
Elderberrv jelly, 367 
wine, 410 

Endive, Improved Bound-leaved 
Batavian, 541 
England, vineyards in, 212 
Ennis, a note from, 475 
: Epacrises, 112, 184 
Epilobium obcordatum, 271, 297, 
335, 496 

Epimediums, 197, 288 
Eranthemum pulohellum, 114’ 
Erica arborea alpina, 352 
australis, 291 

carnea, 271; and E. mediter- 
ranea hybrida, 246; as an 
edging, 213; climbing habit 
in, 145 

cinerea, 395; atrorubens, 504 
mediterranea hybrida, 620 
I prwcox rubra, 490 
! Ericas, 15 

J Erigeron mucronatue, 475 
epeoioeus superbus, 378 
Ermaoea pungens, increasing, 
341 

Erinus alpinus, 301 
Erodium chrysanthum, 395 
Manescavi, 504 
Eryngium alpinum, 573 
Oliverianum, 461 
Erysimums, 207 
the. 475 

Erythronium Pink Beauty, 245 
Escallonia Donard Seedling, 351 
edinensis, 351 
exoniensis. 351 
illinita, 351 
langleyensis, 351 
macrantha, 351, 586 
i Philippiana, 351 
pterocladon, 351 
punctata, 351 
viscosa, 351 
Escallonias, the, 351 
Eucharie Lilies, repotting, 144 
Euonymus europ®us, 39 
latifolius, 572 
planipes, 608 
Euphorbia Wulfeni, 223 
Euvetelea polyandra, 195 
Exhibition, a notable, 486 
Exochorda macrantha, 22 
Exogonium Purga, 15 
Experiment, a' Potato, 469 


F 


FABIAHA imbricata, 519 
' Fatsia japonica, 273 
I February', the weather of, 139 
I Fern-case, management of a, 218 
! fronds, insects eating, 316; in- 
: jury to, 384; withering, 270 

j habitats, ideal, 22 
Killarney, 529 
i spores, 523. 622 

the Beech, at Brockhurst. 407 
the Feather, in shade, 289 
the Holly, at Brockhurst, 379 
the Boyal, 91; in the West, 322 
Fernery, a, in old lane, 91 
Ferns, 66 

from bulbils, propagating, 108 


| 


Ferns, hardy, 379, 497, 584; in 
pots, 78, 379; planted natu¬ 
rally, 477 
in rooms, 86 

native, in Mr. Hanbury's gar¬ 
den, 477 

sickly Maidenhair, 515 
syringing, 256 
winter growth of, 66 
Fertilisation, cross, 197, 260 
Fertiliser, a good all-round, 
165 

Fig trees, gross, 144 
Figs in the open ground, 40 
growing too strongly, 565 
outdoor, 483 
planting, 201 

Fir needles for plants, 66, 87, 112 
Fire Thorn, the, 447 
Fires, smother—a warning, 536 
Flax, the New Zealand, for 
tying, 159 

Flesh food, 174; not the beet, 212 
Flower border, 38 
garden, 573; a dry time in the, 
460; edging, a March, 169; 
effect of the July rains in, 510; 
Fuchsias for the, 172 
good autumn, 406 
notes i hardy, 18, 91, 139, 278, 
408 


seeds, cheap, 448; germination 
of, 196; slow germination of, 
161; in soil, 462 
shows, 609 

Flowers, among the hardy, 7, 
147, 311, 355, 369, 421, 495, 599 
and hailstorms, 335 
at Caer Bhun, 433 
Californian, annual, in our 
winters, 219 
cutting, 396 

everlasting, for cutting, 288 
February, 151 
for poe»t, packing, 296 
good autumn, 447; good, spoil¬ 
ing, 455 

hardy, at Forde Abbey, in 
January, 76; blue, 447, 489 
in a Welsh garden, 589; the 
crannied walls , Llandudno, 
597 


keeping cut, 450, 504 
mountain, and war, 27 
night-blooming, 103, 181 
October, 563 

perennial, from seed, 370 
some hardy autumn, 634 
two sweet-scented greenhouse, 


wild, by A. F. Hayward, 101; 
in Sussex, 298; on the Sussex 
Downs, 364 
winter, 173 

Fly, snowy or white, 413 
Foam-flower, the, 234 
Food and chemical formul®, 69 
essentials, two, 276 
flavouring, 236 
flesh, not the best, 212 
fresh, best, 104 

garden. French recipes of, 6; 
overcooking of, 116; poets on, 
162 

good, spoiling, 314 
storage, 116 
uncooked, ll6 

Forget-me-not and green fly, 336 
different forme of, 288 
dwarf, 207 

Foreythia europ®&, 163 
intermedia, 163 

spectabilis, on the wall Apple 
blossom by Fantin, 163 
euspensa, 163, 188, 196 
viridisslma, 163 
Foreythias not flowering, 487 
pruning, 230 
Fowls’ manure, 86 
Foxglove, a creamy yellow, 349 
a fasciated, 403 
the, 17 3 

Fragrance in the garden, 82 
Frame for raising vegetable 
seeds, 646 

Frames, cold, 66; utilising in 
summer, 210 

France, Fair Maids of, 300 
Franooa ramoea. 517 
Fremontia californica, 644 
Friar Park, from, 350, 364 
Fringe-trees, the, 93 
Fritillaria alba, increasing, 234 
pallidiflora, 18 

Fritillary, the broad leaved, at 
Brockhurst, East Grinstcud, 
223 


Fruit, a housewife’s views on 
104 

and its temperature, 174 
bloom not setting, 271 
buds and birds, 172 
caring for the, 456 
crop, Kent’s poor, 271 
dried, cooking, 290 
failures. 353 
food value of, 162 
for north walls, 39 
garden, general work in the, 
523 

gathering and storing. 535 
growing. 225; in Palestine, 649 
nc-ufce, fumigating, 304; red 
spider in, 411 
in Palestine, 632 
plantations, digging in, 58 


A 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Fruit prospects in S.W. Scotland, 
304 

raw, at meals, 224 
rooms, 498 

stones and nut shells, 436 
storing, 65 
tree, spraying, 170 
trees, and autumn rains, 546; 
cordon, 171, planting, 392; 
dormant, diseases on, 54; for 
gable of house, 316; for wall, 
180; from cuttings, 64; in 

? ots, 626; lime-sulphur wash 
or r 170; lime-washing, 156, 
whiting, 529; manure for, 
456; manuring, 246, 425; 

newly planted, pruning, 238; 
orchard house, management 
of, 205; overcropping, 367; 
planting, 592; pruning of, 

Z8, 596, 598, 648, pruning in 
frosty weather, 662; scale, in¬ 
sects. and Amerioan blight 
on, 40; spraying of, 200, for 
caterpillars and aphis, 298; 
standard or hall standard, 
89; tall, keeping down, 137; 
transplanting, 38; under 

f lass, scale on, 638; wash for, 
14; watering, 528; winter 
moths on, 146; young, and 
crops, 17 

versus influenza, 598 
wall, 656 j 

wild, 498 | 

Fruits and vegetables, using j 

wisely, 186 

bush, 261, 592; manure-water 
for, 2.o 

Citrus, for health, 236 
dried, the use and misuse of, 
116 

raw. and greenstuffs, 186 
selections of, 581 
Fuchsia buds dropping, 270 
splendens, 380 
Fuchsias, 468 

as general utility plants, 478; 
as window plants, 424 
autumn-struck, 587, 620 
bedding, 101 
diseased, 332 
during the winter, 501 
failing to flower, 610 
for the flower garden, 172 
hardy, 409 
in autumn. 78 
old plants of, 380 
outdoors, in the summer, 323 
standard, lifting, 634 
Fuel question, the. 539 i 

Fungus on Cucumber, 494 ; 

Funkias, 590 I 

Furze, double-blossomed. 391 I 

the Spanish, 225 


GAXLLARDXAS, 210. 503 
Ualanthus Ikarise, 55 
nivalis Sbarlocki, 103 
plicatus Fraseri, 145 
Wm. Thomson, 123 
Galfonia candioans f 504, 517 
Garden, a clipped, in Shropshire, 
336; London, birds in, 45; 
picturesque Norfolk Manor, 
599; seashore, in May, 265 
an air, 272, 350; old Wimble¬ 
don, 309 

by the sea, a, 597 
chat, 600 
cropping new, 12 
flowers in a Welsh, 589 
manuring, 637 

neglected, weeds and vermin 
in, 605 

philosophy, 522 

rubbish, 30, 626; burning, 9 

structures, 521 

the Bamboo, 57; fragrance in, 
82; villa, notes from a, 259; 
winter, colour in, 39 
Gardener, an amateur, difficul¬ 
ties of, 545 

Gardeners’ exemption from war 
service, 577 

minimum wage for, 227 
the Cinderella of, 27 
Gardens of Seville, the, 299 
small, profitable vegetables 
for, 58 
water, 411 

Garland-flower, Fion’s, 291 
part of a group of the, 519 
the, 231; failing, 151, 188 
Garlic, the use of, 150; value of, 
290 

Garrya elliptica, 517, 547; in 

Sootland, 489 

Gas refuse, acetylene, for vege¬ 
tables, 82 

Gate, shut your own behind you, 
522 

Gathering, a February, 129, 275 
Gaultheria procumbens, 545 
Veitchiana. 232 
Gaura Lindheimeri, 461 
Genista dalmatica, 52 
hiepanioa. 225 
pilosa, 64 

sagittalie 51. 172, |93 
Genistas, some sum: 

384 


Gentian, name for, wanted, 517 [ 

the crested, 449, 475; Swiss 

wood, naturalising, 563; Wil- I 
low, 584 

Gentiana acaulis, 171, 214; not j 
flowering, 148, 256 
alpina, 172 
angustifolia, 172 
asclepiadea, 584 
Clusii, 171 
Farreri, 572 
Kochiana, 171 
lagodeshiana, 434, 448 
septemfida, 449, 620 
sino-ornata, 559, 611, 654 
verna, 518; angulosa, 286 
Genitianas, 193 

Gentianella, a way with the. 301 
the, 214; not flowering, 181, 207, ; 
223, 287, 310 
Gentianellas, the, 171 
Gentianette, loss of, 363 
Geranium argenteum, 503; fail 
ing. 338 

armenum, 363 . 

Lancastriensc as an edging, 
171 

leaves, foul, 74 
striatum, 136 

Wallichianum E. C. Buxton, 15, 
377 

Webbianum, 5 

Germander, the shrubby. 644 
Geum Borisii, 461 
bulgaricum, 1 
montanum, 82 
Mrs. Bradshaw. 324 
rivale, Guildford vait, 2, 
Leonard’s variety. 546 
Geume in the rock garden, 632 
Gillenia trifoliata, 398 
Giraeole. the, 20 
Girasolee, 110, 138 
Gladioli, 249 
cutting conns of, 300 
eighteen months from seed, 
518 

hybrid, 504 
Langprim hybrid, 462 
replanting, 234 
white, 496 

Gladiolus, hardiness of the, 573 
The Bride, 363, 614 
Gladwin, the, 12 
Glass, little bits of, 511 
Glasshouees, winter use of, 426 
Gleditscbia triaoanthoe, 586 
Globe Artichokes, 638 
flower, the Yunnan, 349 
Thistles. 480 
Gloxinias, 652 
thrip6 on, 366 
Gnochi a la Romaine, 236 
Goat’s Sue, 480 
Godetias, 473, 584 
Godstone, Surrey, notes from. 
448 

Gold and Silver, 196 
Good King Henry, 431 
Gooseberries among fruit trees 
329 

and Currauts. improving old 
170; on walls. 632 
cordon, 168 
planting. 147 
propagating, 459 
pruning. 26 
red spider on, 366 
Gooseberry bushes, aummei 
pruning, 528 
Gretna Green, 642 
mildew. Amerioan, importance 
of spraying, 292 
planting, 592 
stem, 581 
the Cape, 436 
trees, old v. young, 411 
Gourds, decorative. 205 
Grafting, 113 
notes, 393 

Grape Foster’s Seedling, 329 
Gros Column. 529; colouring 
527 

Lady Downe’s Seedling, 535 
Madresfleld Court, berries of. 
unsatisfactory, 501; crooking. 
527 

Grapes, failing, 482 
falling to swell, 393 
good, from unheated house, 
490; without artificial heat. 
626 

mildewed, 328 
Muscat, shanking, 389 
not colouring, 487 
outdoor, 368 
scalded, 274, 368 
stoning of, £29 
unsatisfactory, 515 
without fire-heat, 316 
Grass mowings as m&'nure, 55 
short, for hotbeds, 296. 

Grasses, collecting, 396 
ornamental, for cutting, 82 
Grease-banding, 649 
Greenhouse, annuals in the, 78 
cool, climber for, 389 
creepers, 521 
using a, 511 
Vines for, 598 

Greens, winter, between late 
Potatoes, 253, 343; transplant - 
ig late, 358 
„ and gold, 658 
>und, cropping, 226 
Elder, the. 596 


Ground for herbaceous border, 
manuring, 454 

poisoned by Potato spraying, 
329 

preparing, 86 
Grubs in soil. 117 
Guelder Rose, the, 517 
Gunnera. treatment of. 658 
Gymnocladus canadensis, 365 
Gymnogrammas. 177 
Gypsophila paniculaAa, 300, 517 
repens as an edging, 495 


H 


HABERLEA rhodopensis, 559 
Hab ran thus pratensis, 285, 590 
Habrothamnus, 559 
elegans, 75, 518 
Hailstorm, severe, 298 
Hair worms, 320 

Hairbell, wall, us an edging, 115 
H&limodeudron argenteum, 366 
Hamamelis, 125 
arborea, 125; in Scotland, 644 
japonica, 125; Zuccariniana. 
126 

mollis, 64, 125 ' 

Harebell, the wall, 350 
Harpalium rigidum, 517 
Haricot cookery, 198 
Haricots, a new way of cooking, 
80 

Haws as food, 368, 420, 466 
Hawthorn, crossing the Apple or 
Pear with the, 565 
potentialities of the, 561, 656 
the. in fruit, 608 
Hazel, the Turkish. 633 
Hazels, the Witch, 125 
Headache and garden food, 128 
Heath, a. of Southern Spain, 291 
the alpine forest, as an edging, 
213 

the grey, 395 
the Lapland, 219 
Heather, white, 447 
Heaths, hardy, 552 
Hedera atropurpurea, 596 
Hedge, a Holly, 652 
Hedysarum multijugum, 423, 534 
Helenium Riverton Gem, 572 
striatum, 490, 560 
Heliajithemum amabile fl.-pl., 1 
Chameecistus. 584 
Fireball, 321 

Helichrysum bellidioides as an 
edging, 301 
frigidum, 549 

Hemerooallis aurantiaoa major, 
7 

Hemp, the African, 86 
Hepatica, the, at home, 194 
Hepaticas and Fairy Daffodils, 
gathered in February, 185 
at Moniaive, 145 
moving, 210, 233 
Herb-collecting in Sussex, 371 
Herbs, flowering. 343 
Heuchera metal lica, 8 
Heucheras, 234, 324 
Hibiscus syriacus, 491, 532 
Hickory for wood fires. 122 
Hippeastrums, 380 
repotting, 30 
Hive, a cheap. 86 
Hives, care of the, 528 
spring cleaning of. 191 
Hoe, the use of the, 316 
Hoeing, value of, 452 
Holly, the, as a hedge, 93. 194 
Hollies, some new, 67 
Hollyhock leaves, diseased, 389 
the. 408 

Hollyhocks, 433, 448 
in a Scottish town garden, 447; 
single. 433 
Honesty, 272 
by wood walk, 287 
for naturalising, 249 
in the wild garden, 297 
Honey and drought, 471 
as food, 180 
Californian, 346 
from Palestine. 11 
in Palestine, 85 
Locust, the, 586 
old. 617 

Honeysuckle, green-fly on, 347 
on a porch, 315 

Honeysuckles, the winter-flower- 
i ing, 188 

i Hop, the, as a climber, 590 
Horse Chestnut, the Indian, 327 
Hoteia japonica. 110 
Hound's-tongue, the Chinese, in 
a vase, 41 

House, the alpine, at Wisley, 
221 

Leek. Cobweb, 518 
j Houseleeke, 79 
Cobweb. 465 
Humea elegans, 8 
Hutchineia alpina, 236 
Hyacinth, the azure, with Prim¬ 
roses, 159 
the Tassell, 193 
Hyacinthus amethyst in us, 571 
Hydrangea arborescens grand i- 
I flora, 384 

bloom, a fine, 352 
Bretschneideri, 410 
pan icu lata. 433 


Hydrangea, the climbing, 366 
Hydrangeas, 396 
blue, 296, 521, 610 
treatment of, 134, 440 
Hypericum calycinum, 463, 504 
cuneatum. 559. 607 
Moserianum, 439, 503; tricolor, 
92 

olympicum, 584 

patulum, 475, 503, 546; in 

bloom, 321 
Webbi. 360 

I 


IBERIS gibraltarica. 136 
Tenore&na, 213 
Ilex Aquifoiium chineneis, 6? 
Pargesi, 67 
macrooar pa, 67 
Pernyi, 67 
Yunnanensis, 67 

Imp&tiene glandulifera, 509; 
a group of the white fi rm of. 
609 

Incarvillea brevipes, 285 
Ulgce, t>09 

Indigo; 5 ; a Gerardiana, 164 
lonopsiilium acaule, 66, 193 
iris Deiavayi, 335 
fcetidissima, 12 
gracilipee, and others, 322 
Heldreichi, 103, 124 
Leander, 350 
Rembrandt, 309 

reticulata. 7, 147, 169; in N. 

London, 2; Krelagei. 123 
sibirioa Snow Queen, 309 
stylosa, 7, 27, 632 
susiana, 7 

the Algerian. 27, 207, 632; best 
forms of the, 210 
the German, transplanting. 641 
the netted, 68; in N. London, 
2; failing, 156 
tingitana, 7 
Tolmieana, 377 
tuberosa, 7, 223 
ungu icu lata, beet forms of, 210 
Van der Heist, 309 
Irises, 161 
a note on, 7 
and disease, 312 
from Colchester, 297 
Spanish, 338, 356; in February, 
123 

Isatis glauca, 658 
Isle of Wight disease, in the 
wake of, 319 
plants in the, 392 
Itea virginioa, 572 
Ivies, 534 
a bank of. 265 
Ivy on the house wails, 395 
under trees, 440 
Ixias, 335 


JALAP plant, the. 15 
Jamaica, notes from, 363 
Jamesia americana, 51 
Jasmine, the Indian, 39; white, 
increasing, 375 
Jasminum humile, 39 
nudifloruin. pruning, 180 
Jeffereonia dubia, 271 
June, the weather in, 321 
Justicia speciosa, 596 


MALE, 414 

Kalmia latifolia. 341, 434, 612; in 
li^bt soil, 644; not thriving, 

Kerria japonica fl.-pl., 219 
pruning the, 487 
Kew, at, in April, 220 
Gardens, 181 
notes, 550 

the flower garden at, 75 
Kirengeshoma pal mala, 445 
Kirkbride, note from, 310 
Kitchen garden, mixed planting 
in the, 239 

Kleinia articulata. 176 
Kniohophias, 461, 490, 496, 518 
Koel renter ia paniculata, 406 
Kumqu&ts. 198 


LABOUR and waste, ignoble, 
286 

Laburnum Adami, 296 
alpine, 297; and Rhododendrons 
in orchard shade, Sussex, 341 
olpinum, 297 
Lackey moth, the, 156 
Ladybirds and their larvae, 357 
Lady’s Slipper, success with our 
native, 451 
Lamb’s Lettuce, 138 
Laminm Orvala. a pure white, 
■-■T^P! r 5l I T 
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Lamiume on dry spate, 300 
Land, cultivation of the, 32 
Lantana ealviaBfolia, 100; as a 
greenhouse plant, 396 
Lapageria rosea, cut sprays of, 
tn a vase, 551 
Lapagerias, 551 

in the South of Scotland, 137; 
in the Weet of Scotland, 157 
Larch, the tassels of the, 226 
Larkspurs, annual, 92 
Lae Palmas, Canary Islands, a 
trip to, 63 

Lathyrus grundiflorus, 183 
latifolius albus, 461 
Latitude and bloom, 112 
Laurustinus in bloom, 584 
the, 596 

Lav at era cashmeriana, 571 
maritima bicolor, 571 
Olbia, 147, 377, 405, 434, 475 

571; and L. thuringiaca, 182 
ungulculata, 197 
Lavender, 496 
propagating the, 487 
Law— 

Gardening tenants’ question, 
227 

Giving up glebe land, 256 
Neighbour cutting down tree, 
332 

Lawn, a poor, improving. 144 
Lichen on, 438 
Hoes in, 634 
plantains in, 333 
weeds in, 507 
Lawns, 249 
renovating, 62 
Leaf maggot, 200 
Leaves and berries, autumn, 
from Newry, 532 
autumn-coloured, 533 
skeleton, 529 
Leek, the, 371, 525 
Lyon, 525 
Leeks, 215, 314 
sowing in the open, 343 
the cultivation of, 239 
Leopard’s Bane, the, in Grass, 
259 

Leapedeza Sieboldi in Scotland, 
433 

Lettuce—liberal treatment, 305 
plants starting to flower, 417 
Lettuces and Endive, 646 
Leuoojum autumnale, 475 
vernum Yagneri, 111, 173 
Leucojums, 27 
Leycesteria forinosa, 476 
Libert ia formosa, 19 
Libocedrus decurrens, 490 
Lichen on laWn, 438 * 

Life and food, native, 80 
wild, in S. Devon, 285 
Liguetrum Henry i, 392 
lucidum, 490 

Lilacs from cuttings, increasing, 
270 

Lilies after flowering, 501 
and lime, 55; shrubs, group¬ 
ing, 277 

Arum, failing, 156; golden- 
flowered, 177; some enemies, 
129 

Belladonna, 559 
failure of, 431 

for ordinary garden soils, 18, 
182 

in pots, 184 
Mariposa, 29 
yellow Arum, 645 
Lilium auratum, 587 
bulbiferum, 16 

candidum, 18 448; failing, 389; 
lifting, 475 

chalcedonioum, 18, 406 
eroceum, 18 
dahuricum, 18 
elegons, 18 
for naming, 403 
giganteum, 480 
Hansoni, 18 
Henryi, 18, 433 
japonicum, 286 
Martagon, 18 
monadelphum, 18 
philadelphicum, 377 
pomponium, 18 
pyrenaicum, 18 
regale, 18, 369, 524 
rubellum, 336 

speciosum, 339; S. Melpomene, 
475, 559, 619 
testaoeum, 18, 54 
tigrinum, 18 
umbellatuni, 309 

Liliums, forcing, into bloom, 156 
Lily, a fine hybrid, 546 
African, repotting, 205 
bulbs, home-grown, 92 
pool in the garden at Wych 
Cross, Sussex, 411 
the African, growing, 176, in 
N. Wales, 406; Caffir, 356; 
Madonna, 419, 448; failing, 
110, in pots, 180; Nankeen, 
454; Scarborough, 473, 645; 
Scarlet Martagon, 480, 510; 
Turk's Gap, 406 
Lily of the Valley, 605 
Fortin’s, 297 
from seed, 516 
with small flowers, 308 
Lime, 70 

for Anianone blai 

value of, 526 


Limnanthes Douglaai, 245, 560; 
and bees, 320 

Linaria Excelsior hybrids, 27 
origan ifolia, 395 
pallida as an edging, 23 
repens, 185 

Linum narbonnense, 312, 355 
Liquidambars in autumn, 517, 
58b 

the, 608, 654 

Litchi, the, in Hawaii. 128 
Lithospermum graminifolium, 5 
prostratum and L. gramiui- 
folium, 54 

Lobelia cardinally, 210 
Cavanilliesii, 517 
fulgens, 82; Queen Victoria, 

splendens, 596 

Loganberry, the, 42, 247; as a 
preserve, 480 
treatment of, 385 
Loggia, the Farkfield Gardens, 
521 

London’s fruit and vegetables, 145 
Lon ice ra f ragran tiseimo, 27 
Heckrotti, 366 
Looking ahead, 48. 602 
Loss of the Clematis in gardens, 
453 

Lungwort, the. 234 
Lungworts, 210 
Lupins, 323 
annual. 405 
new, 285 

Lychnis dioioa fl.-pl., 301 
chalcedonica, 370 
grandiflora, 8 

(he double, 44. 126; scarlet 
370 

Visoaria fl.-pl„ 18. 19 
Lygodlums, 100 
Lyre-flower, the, 26 


M 


Monarda 

>rsr 308 : | Montbret 

Go gl<@£ 


MADRON A, the, 124 
Magnolia b'raseri, 661 
fueoata, 324 

grandifiora, 463; Exmouth var. 

447, 491; ferruginea, 419 
Kobue, 195 
Watsoni, 22 

Magnolias in Auguei. 405; March 
169 

Mahonia Aquifolium jelly, 236 
Maiden’s Wreath, the, 617 
Mallow, the Tree, 490 
Malva umbel lata, 571 
Mango No. II., 447 
Mangos in Jamaica, 276 
Manure, artificial, using, 202 
for fruit trees, 456 
Grass mowings as, 55 
keeping, 614 

liquid, 257, 385; using, 442 
littery, and Seaweed, 35 
water, 357 

Manures, artificial, 602; apply¬ 
ing, 484 

for allotments, 164 
Manuring, green, for allotments 
and gardens, 526 
Maples, some uncommon, 175 
Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander, 145 
the blue, 531, 600 
Marguerites, treatment of, 487 
rdargyricarpus setosue, 39 
Marrow Lyonnaiee, 264 
Marrows, 569 
Custard, 602 
failing, 452; to set. 445 
in the kitchen. 354 
mistakes in growing, 514 
May. the flowering of the, 327 
Meals, simpler, 68 
Mealy-bug on climbing plants, 
617; Vines, 624 

Meconopeie nepalensis var. elata, 
356 

Pratti, 356 ' 

Medlars, 598 
Melons, 158, 171 
and Ridge Cucumbers, growing, 
367 

cracking, 487 

dying on at the neck, 473 

flavour in, 394 

growth and treatment of, 308 
m frames. 226 
stopping, 146 
turning yellow, 459 
unsatisfactory, 501 
Menziesia polifolia alba, 461 
Mesereon, the, 99; white, in Scot¬ 
land, 145 
Mignonette, 450 
failing, 422 
for cutting. 497 
in pots, 114 

Mildew on Onions, 436, 452; 

Boses. 243, 366; Vines, &8 
Miles, Mr. E., and food values, 
90 

Mimulus Bartonianus, 584 
Lewisi, 510 
radicans, 382 
Mint, 165 
Mistletoe, the, 657 
Mocassin-flower, the, 30 
Monarda didyma, 433 
Montbretia rosea, 193 
the East, 552 
making a, 635 
for the, 126, 149 


Morina longifolia. 30, 335 
Moss in lawn, 634 
Moth, the Swallow-tail, 403; win¬ 
ter, 200 

Mountain Ash berries and birds, 
4 

the. 476 

Mountain Avens, 394, 419 
Move, a good, 309 
Mulberry, the, 150 
propagating the, 543 
tree, growing a, 332 
trees, ancient, 158 
Musa Eneete, 43 
japouica, 43 
Musas for outdoors, 43 
Muscari oomosum, 193 
conicum, 323; azure-blue Wind- 
flower, and the Star-flower 
on Azalea bank, 233 
racemosum, 193 
Mushroom-beds, open-air, 626 
house. 626 
Mushrooms, 226 

in croquet lawn, growing, 110; 

in the open. 426 
tough. HO 

Musk, old-fashioned, 496 
Mutisia decurrens at Monreith. 
468 

Myosotis, 509 
alpeetris, 93, 136 
rupioola, 266 
Myrtus Luma, 546 


N 


B., 


285 


NAME, prizes for a, 100 
Nandina domestica, 361, 586, 612 
Narcissi and Tulips in Gt;ass, 193 
in Scotland, 194 
Narcissus calathinus, 232 
cyclamineus, 136 
Dawn, 245 
juncifolius, 288 
minimus, 63, 140 

Nasturtium Empress of India, 
422 

Nasturtiums, climbing, pinch¬ 
ing, 573 

dwarf, for Window-boxes, 450 
Nennophila Menziesii, 231, 272 
Nephrolepis cxaltata Millsi, 523 
Scott i, 419 

Nerine b'otherailli major, 587 
undulata, 644 
Nerines, 424, 587 
Neriums not blooming, 86 
New York, a note from. 654 
Newbury, notes from, 321, 643 
Newtownards, from, 87 
Nice, notes from, 420 
Nierembergia rivularis, 285- 
Noocsea etyloea, 79 
Nooks and crannies, v536 
Note, a, from N. Wales, 100 
Notes, random, 112 
Notospartium Carmichaeliee, 
Novelty, seeking, 181 
Nurseries and the war. 245 
Nut, the Litchi, 466; Pecan, 
Sapucaia, 138 
trees, planting. 424 
Nuts, a hedge of, 556 
Cob, 2 

Nymphsea col<> sea, 611 
Nymphteas, 523 


OAK, the Labanon, 112 
Oaks in a French forest, 571 
spraying of, not to bs done, 335 
Oatmeal, 32 
Obituary :— 

Allard, Mons. G„ 144 
Boyd, Mr. Wm. B„ 156 
Campbell, Mr. Andrew. 62 
Dick, J. Harrison, 192 
Hooper Pearson, Mr. K., 431 
Portman-Dalton, Mrs. S. 

192 

Sutton, Lieutenant A. G., 62 
Vilmorin, Mons. Maurice de, 
256 

Ware, Mr. Walter T., 13 
tEnothera ac&ulis, 338 
biennis, 538 
ccespitosa, 467, 538 
Fraeeri, 539 
frutiooea Youngi, 539 
macrocarpa, 213 
missouriensis, 503, 539, 560 
pumila, 313 
epeciosa, 539 
taraxaoifolia. 5. 338. 539 
(Ethionema iberideum, 51 
Oleander, the 440 
w'itli dirty leaves, 122 
Olearia macrodonta, 195, 220 
Olla podrida, 264 
Omphalodes oappadocica, 157, 194 
Onion, a good keeping, 399 
culture, 106 
fly, the, 442 

maggot, the, 305; and ewal,- 
lows, 52 

mildew, preventive measures, 
358 

Potato, or underground, 128, 
180 


smut, 499 


Vli 

ftnkms, 215, 293, 526, 57b 
autumn, sowing, 357 
autumn-sown, 499, 541, 569, 602 
bolting, what to do, 343 
final eiforts, 399, 483 
flat v. round, 638 
harvesting, 470 
mildew on, 436, 452 
ordinary v. exhibition, 638 
planting out, 202 
roping, 569 
splitting, 613 
spring-sown, 452 
storing, 512 
the iyi8 crop, 240 
Ononis aragonensis, 423 
arvensis, 423 
frutiooea, 423 
Natrix, 423 
rotundifolia, 423 
some pretty species of, 423 
Onosma echioidee, 325 
tauricum, 157, 549 
Orange, tne hardy, 1, 3. 351. 377 
the Mexican, in winter, 632 
Orange-flower, the Mexican, 352 
Orcnard drains. 17 
neglected, 459 
shelter for, 226 
the. 76 

Orchards in turf in England and 
Normandy, 28 
shelter trees for, 65 
Orchids for greenhouse, 624 
treatment of, 149, 501 
Orchises, 136 
Ornithogalums, 148 
O rob us varius flowering a second 
time, 271 

Osmanthus Delavayi, 169 
Osmunda regalis, are there two 
forms of? 600 
Oxaiis adenophylla, 288 
enneaphylla, increasing, 301, 
337 

floribunda rosea, and others. 
309 

epectabilis, 658 

the yellow-flowered. 408 

valdiviensis, 433 

Oxydendron arboreum at Knap- 
hill, 448 

Oxytroyis uralensis, 658 


FN20NXA lutea, 52; tn Mrs. 
Chambers' garden at Uasle - 
mere, 29 

Marguerite Gerard, 338 
officinalis lobata, 286 
Philomeie, 310 
Peonies, 381 
Moutan, 161 

Pveony Snowbull and Hose IK. A. 
Richardson in a Highgate 
garden, 55 

the, 55; yellow-flowered Tree, 
52 

Tree Queen Alexandra, 127 
Palestine, fruit-growing in, 632, 
649 

honey from, 11 
Palm, scale on, 12, 459 
Pampas Grass, treatment of, 398 
Grasses, 654 

Pansies, miniature - flowered 
Tufted, 197 

Tufted, cutting down, 431: from 
seed, 313; increasing, 479; pro¬ 
pagating, 403 
Pansy Ariel, 381 
Goldcrest, 335 

Lady Knox as an edging, 449 
Tufted, Sunbeam, 363 
Parrotia pereioa, 195 
Parsley, 626 
plain v. curled, 399 
Parsnip disease and its preven¬ 
tion, 34 
Parsnips, 578 

caterpillars destroying, 422, 499 
large v. medium-sized, 202 
1 transplanted, 357 
why lift? 541 

Pasque-flower, the, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1 

Pea Captain Cuttle, 293 
sticks, 215 

Sweet, Lord Fisher, 398 
the Chick, 174; cooking, 276, 
354 

the large-flowered Everlasting, 
370; Shamrock, 659 
tree, the, 112 
Peach Alexander, 425 
and Nectarine, enemies of the, 
274; trees, lifting, 501; red 
spider on, 342 
blister, 270 
bloom dropping, 238 
culture, a pupil receiving in¬ 
struction tn, at Mcopham, 
Kent, 435 
curl disease, 394 
house, early, 275 
houses, 513 
Late Devonian, 518 
leaf blister, 274 
Peregrine, 528 
atones splitting. 385, 498 
the, 187 


RlfijE tr£l sheltering, 134 
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Peach tree®, brown soale on, 473, 
629 j dropping their buds, 156; 
lifting, 513; young, planting, 
614 

wood, dying, 247 
Peaches and Nectarines, 201, 342 
early treatment of, 501 
flavour in, 392 

in the open air in Scotland, 625 
mildewed, 144 
not fruiting, 614 
on walls, 498 
outdoor, 101 
under glass, 29 
wood lice eating, 422 
Pear Beurre Hardy, 625, 654 
Black Aohan, 16, 189 
Figue d’Alencon, 137 
Glou Moroeau, 326, 410 
Jargonelle, 264 
leaf blister mite, 308 
leaves, spots on, 431 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, 528 
Marie Louise d’Uccle, 293, 498 
names, French, 65, 99 
notes, 328 
Sinclair, 40 
the Avocado, 500 
tree, grafting an old, 328; leaves 
unhealthy, 238 

trees, treatment of, 328; not 
bearing, 528 
Pearl berry, the, 39 
Pears, coarse, 447 
cracked, 565 
cracking, 2 

of poor quality, 198, 226 
on Hawthorn stock, 89 
Pitmaston Duchess and Du ron¬ 
deau, 53, 128 
poor, 170 
shrivelled, 12 
sleepiness in, 65, 102, 130 
stewing, 513 
the vagaries of, 28 
Peas, 293 
diseased, 347 

dried, for winter use, 198 
early, 35; sweet, 309 
failing. 483 
for succession, 34 

f rreen, bottling, 375 
ate, 329 
mildewed, 385 
mulching and feeding, 371 
Sweet, 546; failing, 417; how to 
keep in flower, 438; sowing in 
autumn, 652; twelve good, 
581 

Peat-Moss litter as manure, 83 
Pelargonium cuttings, potting, 62 
Zonal, Leonora Dor6, 559 
Pelargoniums for winter flower¬ 
ing, 347 

keeping,-594, 658 
in the flower garden, 180 
syringing, 308 - 

winter-flowering Zonal, 324 
Zonal, 552 

Pennsylvania, a note from, 391 
Pentetemon cordifolius, 504 
cristatue, 325 
heterophyllus, 1, 309 
Menziesii verus, 325 
rupioola, 271, 325 
Pentetemons, 234, 299, 652 
from seed, 26 
some rock, 325 
" The Gem,” 406 
Perennials, cutting back, 487 
for border, 501; for cutting, 
twenty-five, 581; for small 
south iborder, 65 

Pergola, the, Parkfield, High- 
gate. N., 547 
Pergolas, 547 
Penploca, grseca, 350 
Permanence in the mixed border, 
157 

Pernettya mucronata, 533; fruit¬ 
ing sprays of, in bowl, 533 
Persea gratissima, 500 
Perthshire, the weather in, 517 
Petroleum, a dangerous substi¬ 
tute, 3^0 

Petunias in the flower garden, 

466 

Peumus citriodora, 144 
Phacelia campanularia, los6 of. 
363 

Philadelphia grandiflorus, 405 
micropnyllus. 463 
Virginal, 63 

Philesia buxifolia, 395, 612; and 
its needs, 584 
Phlox amoena, 8, 91, 313 
Mrs. A. W. Alder, 419 
eubulata, 91 
Phloxes a failure, 454 
dwarf mountain, as an edging, 
325 

herbaceous, 355, 409 
the, a failure, 572 
Phyliostachys a urea, 58 
Castillonis, 58 
flexuosa, 58 
llenonie, 58 
nigra, 58 
Quilioi, 58 
viridi-glaucescens, 58 
Physalis Bunyardi, 563 
edulls, 436 . - 

Franchetti and P./Alkekengi, 
476 l B f]l 

Phyteuma ScheuchzerI>-3J5 
Sieberi, 395 


Phytolacca decandra, 441 
Pieris floribunda at Wieley, 187 
formosa, 245 

japonica, 194; in a cut state, 
508 

Pig manure, 38 
Pineapples, 137 

Pines of Europe, th^, os firewood, 
124 

The Corsican and Austrian, 
633 

Pink, Glory, 336 
the Cheddar, 325 
Pinks, 313 
propagating, 389 
Praue radiata, 644 
Plagianthus Lyalli, 341 
Plant, a beautiful native, 193; 
neglected native, 193 
for name, 332 
houses, work in, 645 
hunting, 287 
Plantain meal. 340 
Plantains in lawn, 333 
Planting season, the, 626 
Plants, Arctic, 172 
! bedding, propagation of 564; 
in winter, 632 
border, cuttiuge of, 324 
bulbous-rooted, in dry walls. 
194 

I climbing, mealy bug on, 617 
damping, 230 

dwarf, for hardy plant bor- 
i ders, 408 
failing, 192 

1 Fir needles for, 66, 87, 112 
for border. 538; entranoe halls 
and corridors, 450; elopes and 
poor soils, 352: small bed, 
438; the moraine, 126, 149 
from Sikkim, 539 
greenhouse, in summer, 407 
grey-leaved, 609 
hardy, helping, 300; renewal 
of, 356 

herbaceous, cutting down, 381; 
for bed, 524; for cottage gar-' 
den, 283 

in flower at Bettws-y-Coed, 438; 

the Isle of Wight, 392 
losing their leaves, 347 
rock, under trees, 389 
stove, 324; and greenhouse, cer¬ 
tificated in 1917, 41 
tender. among the hardy 
flowers. 338 

to associate with Iris, Trillium, 
and Phlox, 438 
various, temperature for, 645 
Platystemon oalifornicum, 297 
Plum Coe’a Golden Drop, 649 
crop, the, 246 

Jefferson. 226; failing to set, 
207, 293, 353 
notes, 576 

Pond’s seedling, 636 
the Cherry, 181, 199 
, tree roots, buds on, 625 

trees and Limes, 261, 329, 368; 

1 pinching. 292 

Plumbago capensis alba, 177; in 
the open, 624; planted out, 
615; pruning, 12 
Larpentce, 531, 655 

not flowering, 605 

Plums and Gages, late, 565 
j fts cordons, 435 
l early, 352 

failing to set, 375 

t failure of, 292 

I Gage, 53 

■ going mouldy, 189 

on wall, pruning, 513 
| Polyanthuses in woodland, 173 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, 219 
Brunonis, 79, 560 
1 vaccinifolium, 30 
I Polypodies, 407 
| Polypodium anreum, 134 

Phegoptcris at Brockhurst, 407 
Poppies, Shirley, 364 
| the Tree, 30 

Poppy Perry’s White, 349 
j the Californian, 364; Prickly, 

- 489; Tree, 448 

Populus Eugenei, 491 
Porridge, a Scot’s way with, 80 
oatmeal, 104 
Portulaoas, 370 

Pot-pourri from an Edith Cavell 
Home garden, 13 
Potato Arran Chief, 613 
avoiding disease in the, 410 
British Queen. 525, 528 
competition, 59l 
disease, 240. 452; symptoms of, 
399 

diseased, 82, 83 
experiment, a, 413 
Langworthy, 511 
Majestic, 602 
May Queen, 469. 514 
Midlothian Early, 569 
notes, 613 

Purple Perfection, 80 
Sharpe’s Express. 512 
spraying, ground poisoned by. 
259 

the, a mistake in some soils, 
198 

J rials, the immune, 469 
-Pbta^oes, 107, 329, 512, 525 
1 alleged poisoning by, 340 
'and wire worms, 230 
y- 1 black scab in, 442 


Potatoes boiled in their skins, 
466 

cooking, 116 

diseased. 49. 227, 629; for seed, 9 
early, 152, 202 
failing to start, 541 
flavour in. 212 
forcing, 591 
from Scotland, 162 
Gorse land for, 88 
home-saved seed of, 526 
in cottage gardens, 441; Corn¬ 
wall. growing, 23; in their 
skins, 528; in 1917, 8 
late, 602 
monstrous, 461 
not earthing up, 308 
planting, 106 
scabbed, 110 

seed, 45, 626; cutting, 240; 

sprouting, 659 
shoddy for, 578 

Sir John Llewelyn and Edzell 
Blue, 601 
soil for, 44 
specked. 499 

spraying. 35, 45, 63, 112, 293, 
i 343 

supertuberation in, 413 
I Potentilla dubia, 5 
Farreri, 549 
lanuginosa, 405 
Miss Willmott, 583 
nitida. 1; alba, 321 
rupeetris, 249 

Poterium obtueum, increasing, 
403 

I Pratia angulata. 559 
I begonisefolia. 584 
1 Preserve, a rich. 500 
i Primroses, 8. 148 
double, in Notts. 15 
Evening, 538 
Munetead. 323 
Primula Allanagh, 300 
Beesiana, 313 
capitate. 285 
Cockburniana, 309 
cortusoides. 172 
darialica, 271 
denticulate, 161 
frondosa, 5 
involucrata. 298 

i Julia? in Mr. Hanbury’s garden 
at Brockhurst, 213, 231, 249, 
611; var. Jewel, 194 
marginata. 103 
oboonica Eureka, 595 
rosea, 573; Brockhurst var., a 
| group of, 573 
Rufa. 181 
saxatilis, 185 
eecundiflora, 92 
spicata, 246 

the^Double White, propagating, 

The General, 259 
vittata. 597 
Winteri, 394 
Primulas, Chinese, 552 
Prisoners, Hungarian, at work 
in gardens, 27 
Prophet-flower, the, 1, 157 
Prunella Webbiana. 398 
Prunes, 138 
Pruning, 636 

summer, 352: theory of, 292 
too much, 304 
Prunus Amygdalus, 187 
oerasifera, 181 
Cerasus Cheali pendula, 260 
daeycarpa, 262 
David iana. 16, 187 
Mahaleb, 647 
Miqueliana, 245 
nana, 187 

Niedwetzkyana, 262 
orientalie, 187 
i persica. 187 

serrulate Veitchiana, 219, 245 
tomentosa. 195 
Pteroetyrax hispidum, 106 
Pul monaria officinalis, 234 
Pulse. 480 

Pumpkins and Gourds, dried, 56 
Puechkinia ecilloides, 309 
, Pyracantha coccinea, 585; as a 
I bush, 546 

Pyrethrum uliginosum, 564; fail¬ 
ing. 461, 590 

Pyrethrums—second bloom, 355 
single, for cutting, 101 
Pyrus crataegifolia, 405 
ioensie, 64 

Malus floribunda, 473 
Maulei, a form of, being 
strangled by the Common 
Quince, 57 
pinnatifida, 16 
Sorb us discolor, 546 
Vilmorini, 531 


QTCRCU8 Libani, 112 
Quince, the, as a decorative tree, 
489; as food, 42 
misuse of the, as a stock, 57 


RABBITS aud Camassia escu- 
lenta, 259 

Raffia for fruit budding, 456 
Rain, heavy, 378 


Ramondia and drought, 15 
Rampion, 174, 496 
Ranunculus aconitifolius, 300 
amplexicaulis, 263 
asiaticus, 210 

Raoullia australis, 31, 51, 75; in 
the moraine at Brockhurst, 
East Grinstead, 31; in Scot¬ 
land, 1 

Raspberries. 329. 556 
autumn-fruiting, 636 
failing badly, 535 
in bad condition, 614 
summer-fruiting, 170; manage¬ 
ment, 274 
treatment of. 455 
two good, 12 

Raspberry canes, cutting down, 2 
the best-flavoured, 636 
Red spider and thrips, 543 
m fruit-houses, 412; in Peach- 
house. 636 

Refuse, garden, utilising. 413 
Rehmannia angulata, 63; for the 
greenhouse, 450 
Reinwardtia tetragyna, 596 
trigyna. 632 
Rhodanthes, 185 

Rhododendron, an English name 
for, 207 

anthropogon, 303 
August ini, 220, 
auricula!um. 384 
azaleoides, 4 
Baron de Bruin, 327, 363 
oampylocarpum, 237 
cheiranthifolium, 169 
ciliatum, 532 
Cynthia, 505 

decorum in old cloisonne bowl, 
383 

discolor, 336 
English name for, 181 
Ernest Gill, 194 
Falconcri with 150 trusses of 
bloom, 463 
fastigiatum. 303 
ferrugineum, 303 
flavidum, 303 
George Hardy, 309 
glaucum, 303 
Griifithianum, 34 
intrioatum, . 303 
kamtschaticum. 303 
ledifolium, 225 
lepidotum, 303 
Margaret Bean. 246 
on London balcony, 297 
parvifolium, 303 
Pink Pearl in old cloisonne 
bowl. 339; in Mr. M. Ynrkc's 
garden at Hillbrooke, 439 
polifolium, 303 
prsacox, 169, 188 
prostratum, 304 
punctatum. 423, 621 
raoemosum, 169, 291, 304; 

flowers of, in a vase , 303 
Roy lei inagnificum, 245 
eerpyllifolium, 304 
epinuliferum, 304 
sutchuenense, 195 
Williamsianum. 304 
Yunnanenee, 291 
Rhododendrons. 77 
a good English name for, 164 
cutting down, 641 
dying, 283 

S reenhouee, 199 
avaneee, 339 
layered, 560 
layering, 617 

making a peat bed for. 230 
moving. 561 

raised at Knaphill Nurseries, 
391 

some dwarf, 303 
Rhodora canadensis, 210 
Rhubarb, 500 

and Seakale, forcing, where 
growing, 638 
forcing, 641 

Hawke's Champagne, 542 
patch, the, 442 
planting, 386 

pulling the first season after 
planting, 215 
rent-paying, 659 
roots, lifting. 49 
wine, recipe for making. 410 
Rhus Cotinus. 462 
typhina, 391 
Ribes aureum, 207, 262 
lacuetre, 246 
sanguineum. 111 
Rioe, 302 

buttered, with boiled eggs. 276 
Robinia hispida, 176; var. ma- 
crophylla, 352 
Kelsey i, 22 

Bock Cress, the purple, self- 
sown, on garden wall, 313 
garden effect, a, 235; Brock- 
hurst, in the, 655; the, at 
Brockhurst, 635 
Purslane, the, 145 
Rocket, the double white Sweet, 
422 

Rockets, the Cress, 647 
Bockfoil, Great Indian, by gar¬ 
den steps. 277 

Rockfoils. uses of the Great In¬ 
dian, 277 
Giant, M3 

the eiJverp, ire masses. 63 
Reckspray. the Indian Tree, 21 
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IX 


Rockeprays, some new, 4 
Rock work on elopes, 115 
Romneya Coulteri, 419; in 
spring, 173 
Romneyas, 30 
Rondeletia gratissima, 560 
Rooms, Ferns in, 86 
Root crops, 44 
pruning, 576, 592, 625 
stocks, the question of, 648 
Roots, protecting. 45 
storing, a mistake. 20. 212 
Rosa bracteata, 654 
Hugonis, 22 
in-dica, 433 
lucida. 475 
Movesi, 309 

nitida, 380; hips on, 15 
polyantha floribunda, 437 
Wlchuraiana, 532; threading its 
way through a Holly. 575 
Roecoea cautlioides, 364 
Rose, a murdered, 377 
beds, manuring, 588 
Captain Hayward, 363 
Chameleon, 370 

Christmas, fungus on leaves of. 
590 

Climbing Mermaid. 420, 505 
Col. Oswald Fitzgerald, 370 
Conrad F. Meyer, 545 
Cramoisie sup^rieure over Hoi 
lies, 297 

cuttings, 482, 648 
Dog, large form of, 397 
Dorothy Perkins overdone, 370 
Dr. Josenh Drew. 370 
Edith Cavell. 370 
Fortune’s Yellow, 397 
Frances Gaunt, 322 
Frau Karl Druschki, 588; fail¬ 
ing, 481 

g arden, mistake, a, 157 
eneral Jacqueminot, 547. 588 
Gloire de Dijon in S.W. Scot¬ 
land. 285; pruning, 86 
Golden Ophelia. 194, 328, 370 
Goldfinch, 353 
Hugh Dickson, 378 
Independence, 370 
Lamia. 370 
Lady Beatty, 370 
leaves, black spot on, 292 
Lemon Pillar. 353 
Molly Bligh. 328 
Mrs. C. V. Haworth. 370 
Mrs. David McKee, 481 
Mrs. Elisha Hicks, 328 
Mrs. H. D. Greene, 370 
Mrs. Walker, 370 
Noella Nabonnand, 321 
notes from S. Africa. 505 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 644 
Pax, 370 
Premier. 370 
pruning. 272, 297, 321 
R$ve d’Or, 545 
Sander’s White Rambler. 546 
Tea, dying on the Brier, 336 , 
the Altai. 297; Lenten, in Feb¬ 
ruary. 99; Macartney. 596, 
654; Ramanas, 571, hips of. 
532 

Vanessa, 481 

what constitutes a Gold Medal? 
272 

Roses, 127 

Christmas, 147, 473 
failing, 397 
from cuttings, 437 
Irish, single, 545 
long-lived, 336 
mildew on, 243, 366 
newly planted, pruning, 168 
old-time, 588 
Orange fungus on, 507 
planting. 519. 576, 648 
. Polyantha. 328 
pruning, 181 

Rambler. 328, 353, 397. 481: and 
mildew, 292; mildew on. 366 
red. 648 
Rock. 617 

some old garden. 380 
standard, staking, 588 
Tea. 648; and China, pruning. 
15 

that succeed, 397 
the Banksian. 644; earliest 
single. 285; Wichuraiana, 271, 
437, 440, 482 
under glass, 647 
wild, at Newry. 397 
Rowan, romance of the, 340 
the. 476 

Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Fruit Show, 542 
Rubbish, burning, 148 
Rubus areticus, 364, 405; fecun- 
dus, 561 
deliciosus, 445 

nutkanus, 327; a new variety 
of, 384 

phcenicolasius, 436 
ulmifolius var. bellidiflorus 
flcPl-, 433 

Rudbeckia speciosa, 504 
Runners, Scarlet, stopping, 470 


123; 


8ACCKARXOT3 —is it --safe to 
use? 212 

Saffrons. Meadow, 

Sage as a garden 


-w Tattle 

n flower , 1 


Sage in the garden, 335, 391 
red or purple, 420 
the, bloommg, 408 
Salads spoiled by dressing, 500 
winter, without oil, 20 
Saleafy, 162 
cooking, 6 
Salt Tree, the, 366 
Salvia Grahami, 285 
rutilans, 101 
turkeetanica, 600 
Sambucus Ebulus, 377, 405, 447, 
572 

raoemosa, 448; tenuifolia, 22 
Sander’s, Mr., nursery at Bruges, 
608 

Saponaria ocymoidee, 286 
Sauerkraut, 68 
Savoys, 526 

from electrified seed, 638 
on new' ground, 470 
Sa&ifraga aizoides, 214; by the 
water, 220 
Alberti, 325 

apiculata, 1; alba. No. 2, 171 
Bureeriana major, 63; eul- 
phurea, 124 
Cecil Davies, 286 
Clibrani, 549 
Delavayi, 259 
Elizabethae, 99. 124. 157 
Fortunei, 8 
Kellereri, 87, 301 
Kewensis rosea, 124 
L. C. Godeefi, 185 
lilacina, 63, 172 

longifolia perennially inclined 
after flowering, 608 
Macnabiana, 149 
Mileei. 245 
montavoniensis, 309 
oppositifolia pyrenaica, 172 
peltata, 157 

eanguinea euperba, 259 
Saxifrage, the Meadow, 79 
Saxifrages at Orchard ton, 
at Wieley, 235 
late-flowering, 559 
silvery, in winter, 87 
the earlier, 112 
8 cab in Potatoes, 396 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, 624 
caucasica, 623, 624, 644 
columbaria, 394 
grandifolia, 624 
ochroleuca, 624 
Webbiana. 624 

Scabious, the, 623; Caucasian. 
559 

Scale on Palm, 12; Peach trees, 
629 

Schizanthue, 587 
Schizostylie coccinea. 356, 532 
Scilla peruviana, 382 
bifolia major, 123 
Scillas, the first of the. 30 
Scorzonera, 43, 326 
Scotland, spring flowers in, 64 
the Cedar of iLebanon in, 193 
Seakale, 227, 343 
a simple way of forcing, 637 
and Rhubarb, forcing, 591 
forcing, 553, 637; in a frame, 
511 

shoots, the natural, 212 
Season, a mild. 111 
Seaweed and littery manure, 35 
as manure, 45, 543, 629 
Seaweeds, edible, 68 
Sedum brevifolium Pottsi, 654 
cceruleum, 27 1 
Ewerei, 559 
hiepanicum, 5 
spectabile, 476, 518, 546, 600 
Seed, old, 165 
packets of. 136 
sowing, 214 
strains, 165 

Seeds, failures with, 396 
sowing small. 262; on stages 
oovered with gravel, 200 
Sempervivum arachnoideum in 
Mr. Hanbury’s garden, 465 
Seneoio macroglossus, 622 
pulcher, 475, 531, 559; increas¬ 
ing, 524 

Senna, the Scorpion, 211 
Sheffield Park, water garden at. 

Shoddy, 74 
as manure, 513 
for Potatoes, 578 
price of, 629 

'Shortia uniflora grandiflora, 221; 
I flowers of, in a bowl. 209; in 
; the open, 211 
i Shrub, a good dry bank, 406, 
463 

Shrubberies, 262 

Shrubs, flowering, for dry bank. 
315 

for a hot, dry bank, 383; for 
Yorks, 633 
pruning, 230, 375 
rare, in Sussex, 169 
some uncommon early-flower¬ 
ing, 195 

two beautiful peat-loving, 182 
wall, that stay, 111 
Sieversia elate, 356 
Signs of the times, 15 
! Silene aoaulis, 140 
Schafta, 560 
ifririoa, l 

yer leaf on Cherry. 243 
rinchium filifolium, 350 


Sumach, the Venetian, 462 
Sunflower, the Prairie, 517 
Sunflowers, perennial, 620 
Sun-heat, bottling the, 198, 261, 
290 

Sunroot, growing the, 469 
the, 302, 314, 577; prile-winners, 
270 

Sunroots, 554, 659 
growing, 371 

Sussex, herb collecting in, 371 
in East, 335 
rare shrubs in, 169 
Swallows and the Onion mag¬ 
got, 52 

Sweet Corn, 333 
Sultan, the. and lime, 510 
Williams, 409 
Synthirie reniformis, 55 
Syringa Emodi, 304 
Miss Ellen Willmott, 22 
Sweginzowi superba, 285 
villosa, 58 


Sleepiness in Pears, 158 
Slopes, rock work on, 115 
Slugs, a plague of, 507 
in the garden, 13 
Smilax aspera, 58 
Snake’s Beard, the variegated. 

629 

Snapdragons, old, 313 
Snow Glory, the white , as an 
edging, 221 

Snowdrop, Atkins’s, 99 
Snowdrops, 76, 148 
in Kirkcudbright, 99; a retain¬ 
ing wall, 197 
near Kirkcudbright, 63 
Snowflake, the Spring, 219; self- 
planted in dwarf edging, 148 
the summer, in water. 172 
Soap, wood ashes to save, 296 

i iyi 

National Auricula and Pri¬ 
mula, Southern Section, 230 
National Carnation and Pico- 
tee, Southern Seotion, 388 
National Rose, 360 
Royal Horticultural, 48, 72, 96, 

120, 142. 165, 192, 218, 242. 

282, 319, 346, 373, 400. 416. 

430 

Soil, grubs in, 117 
heavy clay, 605; treatment of. 

88 , 483 

manuring, 138 
treatment of, 371 
weed seeds in, 311. 391 
Solanum jasminoides, 531 
Soldauella mem tana, 221 
Solomon’s Seal, forcing, 177 
Something amusing, 145 
Soot for herbaceous border, 127 
the value of. 240, 253 
water for plants, 205; value of, 

470 

Sophora. 169 
grandiflora, 272 
viciifolia, 327 
Bophorae, 181 
Sorrel soup, 326 
tree at Knaphill, 448 
Bonps, a chef on, 186 
some Italian, 174 
without meat. 128 
Sowing thin, 45 
Speedwell, Savory-like, 278 
Sphagnum, 480 

Spiderwort, the blue, 490, 563 
Spinach. 212 
New Zealand, 354 
September-sown, 504 
winter, 568 

with eggs, 212; gravy. 212 
Spindle-tree, the, 39. 531, 621 
Spiraea Aitchisoni, 405, 462 
arguta, 245 
decumbens, 632 
fllipendula fl.-pl., 8 
japoniea, 612; j. Bumalda, 531 
Wilsoni, 261; in Mrs. Cham¬ 
bers' garden at Haslemere, 

261 

Spiraeas not flowering, 205 
Sprays, suggested standard 
quality for, 659 
8 praying for aphides. 214 
Spurge, the Caper, 515 
Squill, the Siberian, as an edg¬ 
ing, 263 

Squirrel, the grey, 79 
510 

Stachyurus chinensis, 195 
preecox, 195 

Stag’s Horn Sumach, 391 
Stakes, stout, the advantage of. 

210 

Star Flower, the Spring, 300 
Starwort Climax, 81 
Starworts, 409 
beautiful-foliaged, 590 
for cutting, the best, 81 
too-much-alike, 127 
Statice latifolia. increasing, 455, 

Stephanotis, treatment of. 156 
Stocks, Lothian, 1 self-sown, 405 
East Lothian, 382 
Ten-week, 584 
Stokesia eyanea. 532 
Stonecrop Sieboldi in Japanese 
flower vase, 7 
the blue, 66 
Stove, the, 78 

Strawberries. 65, 189. 342, 385 
digging between. 528 
leaf-spot on, 384 
mulching, 411 

on allotments, planting, 598 
planting. 367, 403, 435 
pot, 513 

treatment of, 2 
Strawberry beds, 576 
plants, 368; blind, 332; not 
flowering, 308 
the alpine, 214, 542 
tree, the, 633 
Strelitzias, 222 

Streptooarpus, treatment of, 605 
Struthiopteris germanica in 
shade, 289 

Stuartia pentagyna, 410 
virginica. 350 

Sturmer Apple, the. in April, 198 
Styrax Obaseia, 220 
Sugar, 150 
Beet, 302 
factory, 198 

Sugars, natural, 116 yellow-fleshed, 484 


TACSONIA not blooming, 320 
Tamarisk, the, 490 
Tecoma radicans, 476 
Teuorium fruticans, 336, 644 
Thorn, the Scarlet-fruited, 572 
Thorns from seed, raising, 48 
some attractive. 585 
Thoughts in the garden, 494, 508, 
522, 536, 550, 562, 574, 583, 595. 
602, 607, 619, 631, 643. 653 
Thrips and red spider on 
Fuchsias. 353 
Thrush, a friendly, 332 
Thymus comosus, 356 
TiarelLa cordifolia, 234 
Tiokeeed, 645 

Tints and berries, autumn, 586 
autumn, and the storms, 546 
Tits, the, and fruit, 52 
Tobacco curing, 468 
growing, 422 

Tomato bed, remaking, 613 
chutney, green. 528 
flowers dropping, 499 
leaves flagging, 296 
soil, 205 
unhealthy, 305 
Tomatoes, 641 

and moisture, 512; rich soil, 
227 

black spot in. 445, 529; black 
stripe on, 384 
defoliating, 470 
failure of, 442 
feeding, 358 
for winter, 591, 646 
harvesting, 602 
improving, 602 

in bloom, 256; in mixed houses, 
293; in pots, 23; in the open 
air, 526 
notes on, 70 

open-air, failing to set 386 
outdoor, 442, 601 
prize for, 526 
scalded, 371 
syringing, 385 

using frame lights for, 240 
white flv on, 427 
Trachelospermum crocosotomum, 
part of a plant of, 621; jas¬ 
minoides, 621; part of a plant 
of, 620 

Trachelospermums, the, 621 
Tree, a fine flowering and fruit- 
ing, 15 

and shrub planting, 633 
of Heaven, the, 78 - 
stumps, destroying, 491 
Trees, butter from. 326 
and shrubs certificated in 1917, 
21 

flowering, cut shoots of, for the 
house, 129 
newly grafted, 342 
the Strawberry, 164 
Trenching, 553 
Trichinium Manglesi. 475 
Trillium grandiflomra, 266, 311 
Triteleia nniflora, 300 
Tropraolum eanarienee, 434 
epeciosum, 461 
tuberosum. 608 
Tropaeolums, the dwarf. 496 
Trumpet-flower, the. 476 
Tsuga Patton i ana, 164 
Tuberoses. 263 
Tulip D. T. Fish. 219 
Mrs. Potter Palmer. 245 
Tulipa fulgent left alone, 272 
Kaufmanniana. 260; success 
with. 184. 208 
linifolia, 173, 193 
eylvestris. 288, 364 
Tulips and lime, 312 
Darwin, 232 
deep, 231 
failing. 234 

May-flowering, 160. 260 
Tunioa Saxifraga, 584 
Turnip Chirk Castle, 526 
Golden Ball, 466 
Turnips, 569 

autumn and winter, 399 
for vrint&r n«e. 470 
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VACCZmiTM arboreum, 33 
Arotoetaphyloe. 33 
ceespitosum, 33 
can alienee, 33 
oorymbosum, 33 
crass ifoli urn, 33 
erythrocarpnm, 33 
hireutnm, 33 
Myrtillus, 33 
padifolium, 34 

pennsylvanicum, fruiting 
shoots of, in vase, 33, 34 
uliginosum, 34 
Vitis-Id®a, 34 

Vaociniums, some useful, 33 
Valerian in Wales, 309 
Vallota purpurea, 473 
Vegetable crop®, rotation of. 
499, 637 

monstrosities, 531 
eeeds, saving, 399, 578 
Show, the R.H.S., 512 
Vegetable Marrows, 189, 202, 293, 
526 

failing, 442 
in winter, 104 

Vegetarian a wrong name, 224 
the word. 290 

Vegetables, an early supply of. 
189 

and salads in cold Peach-house. 

growing. 592: wall trees, 168 
for Cornwall, 82, the delicate, 
56 

from seed, raising, 451 
gathering. 499 
judging, 646 
notes on, 239 
planting now, 543 
winter, 541 , 

Verbena, a Sand (Abronta um- 
bellata), and Nolana pro¬ 
strata, 19 
chainedrifolia, 335 
the Sand, 145 
venosa, 433, 584 
Veronica cataracta. 301 
coriacea, 350 
peotinata rosea, 221 
pedunculata, 214 
rupeetris, 377 
satureioides, 278 
Traverei in Dumfries, 145 
Trehane. 297 _ , 

virginiea C. Wolley-Dod, 419 


Viburnum betulifoliom, 365 
Carlesi, 365 
coriaceum, 365 
fragrans, 505 
Harryanum. 365 
Henryi, 365 
hupehense. 365 
lobophvllum. 365 
maerooephalum, 365 
Opulus, 517 
rhytidophyllum. 365 
theiferum, 365 

tomentosum, 365; t. plicatum, 
367 

utile, 365 

Viburnums, some Chinese, 365 
Vinca major, 301; and V. minor, 
223 

! Vine borders, covering, 12 
leaves turning yellow, 459 
shoots, stopping, 230, 347 
the silk, 350 

| Vineries, syringing in. 342 
Vines, air roots on, 347 
mildewed, 12, 368, 483 
! neglected, 546 

old, renovating, 656 
syringing, 385 
treatment of young, 329 
, unsatisfactory. 501 
without heat, 64 
Vineyards in England, 212 
| Viola blanda, 259 

gracilis, Z07; Purple Robe, 461 
1 Papilio, 1 

i Violas, Pansies, or what? 503 
some rock garden, 271 
Violet beds, making new, 256 
California. 117 
culture, 538 

Explorateur Dybowski, 117 
growing, 249 
Italia, 117 
La France. 117 
Llnepuisable. 117 
, Luxonne, 117 

I Mrs. David Lloyd George, 584 

i Primavera, 117 

Princess Beatrice, 117 
Princess of Wales, 117 
i the yellow Sweet, 181 
Violets. 210, 422 

failure of, 529 

frame, 234 


growing, 
tn a bowl, 117 
some new, 117 
Vitie betulifolia, 22 
inconetans a danger, 559 


W 


WAHLBXBEBGIA vincfeflora. 

461 

Waldeteinia geo ides, 214 
Vs alee, heavy rainfall in. 545 
North, a note from, 100 
Walks, weedy, 594 
Wall fruit. 576, 656 
Wallflower, a new summer. 196 
the alpine, 271 
Wallflowers, 509 
moving, 539, 573 
Walls, fruit, 3 
north, fruit for. 39 
old, pointing, 2 
Walnuts, how to pickle, 500 
Wart disease, checking, 526 
Wash for fruit trees, 114 
Wasps, 215, 292 
destroying early Apples. 436 
Water Cree6, 267; bed, slime in, 
590 

Elder, the, in fruit. 476 
gardens, 411 

Watering in dry weather, 468 
Watsonia, the white~flowered, 
355 

Ardernei at Brochhurst, Sussex, 
355 

Wax, rendering, 594 
Way to the garden , the, Llan¬ 
dudno, 596 

Weather, dry. watering in, 468 
frosty, pruning trees in, 662 
the, in June, 321 
Weed in pond, 322 
seeds in 6oil. 311, 391, 408 
troublesome, 529 
Weeds in lawn. 507 
Week's work, the. 24, 35. 46, 59, 
70, 83. 94, 107, 118. 130, 140. 
152, 165, 177, 189. 203, 216, 228, 

240, 253, 268, 279, 294, 305, 317, 

330, 343, 358, 372, 386, 400, 414, 

427, 442. 456. 471. 484, 492. 506, 

520, 540, 548. 566. 580. 593. 604, 

616, 627, 640, 650, 660 

What I noticed to-day, April 3, 
181 


White Cup. the. 285 
Whorl-flower, the, 335 
Windflower, an early white. 194 
our native blue, 207, 297 
the Greek, 193; Scarlet, 193.220; 
sky-blue, as an edging, 235; 
wood, varieties of, 272 
Windflowers, blue native, 321 


Window-box flavourings in win- 
ter, 56 

Wlneiberry, the Japanese, 436, 
490 

Winter flowers, a bouquet of, in 
tazsa, 129 
moth, the, 147 
protection, 621 

Sweet, the, as a bush, 15; in 
the house. 87; the larger- 
flowered, 88 

Wire, galvanised, danger of. 458 
Wireworm, destroying. 283 
Wireworms and Potatoes, 230 
Wisley, Saxifrages at. 235 
the alpine-house at, 221; Pri¬ 
mula dell at, 350 
Wistaria fruteeoens, 274 
brachybotrys, 274 
increasing the, 361 
japonioa. 274 
multijuga, 273, 286 
not blooming, 48 
sinensis, 273 
Wistarias, the, 273 
Wonderberry, the, 364 
Wood ashes for washing, 230 
to save soap, 296 
fires, 13: Hickory for, 122; in 
British Columbia, 219 
Wood Lily. 266. 311 
Sorrel, the pink, 234 
the. in the 8hade of Magnolias, 
311 

Woodlice eating Peaches. 422 
in Cucumber-house. 296 
Woodruff, the Sweet, 507 
Worcestershire, notes from, 80, 
157 

Wych Cross Place, Sussex, 139 


Y 

YEW, picturesque, fche, 151 
trees, old, in west garden, 
Cravetye. 151 
Yorks, shrubs for, 633 
Yorkshire, notes from, 325 
Yucca Ellacombei. 363 
Ytilari, the, in Scotland, 219 


Z 

SEXOBZA epecioea. 647; pul- 
verulenta, 169, 647 
Zephyr-flower, 431 
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NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Desfontainea Hookeri.— I 'have grown 
this for many years, and find it does well 
and is distinct from D. splnosa. I had it 
from Mr. T. Smith, The Nurseries, Newry, 
Ireland,—W., S ussex. 

Viola Papilio.— As usual, a number of 
this charming little I'nnsy has sprung up 
in my rock garden from self-sown seed¬ 
lings. I am always glad to see them, as 
they do not interfere with other things. 
Numbers of them were in bloom at the 
beginning of December.—N. L. 

Raoulia australis in Scotland. — 
“ A. T. J.” (page G91) is fortunate in find¬ 
ing this Raoulia hardy. I grew it for two 
or three years and was inclined to consider 
it hardy. Last spring, ,however, was a 
most trying one for many plants, and R. 
australis succumbed, although in a 
favoured position in a moraine.—S. 
Arnott. 

The hardy Orange. —I am enjoying an 
effect I never hoped for. The ground be¬ 
neath a group of this is covered with.its 
fallen fruit. It flowers and fruits freely 
in the orchard in ordinary soil. The 
beauty in April is usually grepft. I may 
have been the first to try it as a fence, 
and It is a good one. No creature seems 
to care for the fruit.—W., Sussex. 

Gsum bulgaricum.— The plants which I 
grow under this name have large orange- 
yellow flowers produced over a long period. 
They were blooming this year throughout 
November and into December, though the 
main blooming season is the summer. I 
grow them in a cool position in a low 
jRjcket sloping to tlie west, and they are 
ver* happy. The habit is quite dwarf.— 
O. C. G. 

Choisya ternata at Monreith.— Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell lias many good plants of 
the Choisya in Inis grounds at Monreith, 
where this shrub does grandly. It is 
planted in shrubberies and also partially 
under trees, though with plenty of head 
room. It blooms very freely, and the 
bunches of white flowers go well with the 
'glossy leaves. C. ternata Is much hardier 
than Is generally supposed, but is not 
hardy everywhere in Scotland.—S. A. 

Per.tstemon heterophyllus.— This, with 
me. Is biennial, though I am not sure 
whether it is Its natural habit, or whether 
it flowers itself out, or is not very hardy. 
I have grown it in a warm, sheltered posi¬ 
tion and it has always bloomed well, but 
never survived to another season. It is a 
beautiful plant whirtProll gi 
"Digitized by LiOO 


haps In a moraine it would be more per¬ 
manent, as Campanula barbata is, though 
only biennial under other conditions.— 
N. L. 

The Prophet-flower (Arnebia echioides). 
—This grows and blooms fairly well in my 
North London garden, but lam not quite 
satisfied that it is as happy as it should 
be. I have it in a semi-shady place, and 
also in full sun in a rather dry position, 
but it is not particularly vigorous in either. 

I should be glad of any hints as to its 
more successful treatment. It can be 
rooted quite easily from cuttings. Perhaps 
the smoky atmosphere is against it.— 
C. C. 

Potentilla nitida. —This dwarf Cinque¬ 
foil, with its soft, silvery foliage and 
dainty w'liite or pink blossoms, does not 
flourish with me in a moraine as I was 
led to believe ; but grows and flowers very 
well in a very gritty mixture of leaf- 
moukl and crushed brick in full sun. 
Some people find it does not flower freely, 
and I think that is often because the soil 
is too rich—something between an ordi¬ 
nary alpine mixture and a moraine mix¬ 
ture seeming .to suit it best. Its habit of 
growth is ideal, and where it is happy it 
grows fairly rapidly, and is pretty either 
in or out of flower.—O. C. 

Silene sibirica. —Generally speaking, 1 
eschew annuals for the rock garden, hut 
this pretty species is so useful for its late 
blooming, and comes up year after year 
without the least trouble—sowing itself— 
that I do not like to be without it. I 
think the deep crimson form is the more 
effective, but the pale pink form is very 
pretty in combination with it. It is not 
a deep-rooting-plant, and so is particu¬ 
larly valuable for iiockets in whkii spring- 
flowering bulbs are planted, as it covers 
places which would otherwise be bare for 
a good part of the year. My plants were- 
in full bloom right into October, and were 
admired by all who saw them.—N. L. 

Lothian Stocks.— After 10 degs. of frost, 
no one expects to iind a great deal of 
bloom out-of-doors, so that the display 
made at this date (December 18th) by 
some plants of Lothian Stocks is note¬ 
worthy. These flowers are clean and 
good, and are quite unharmed by the 
frost. They are of the pink variety ; but, 
being single-flowered, might not appeal to 
those who admire-the double form. The 
close, heavy heads of the latter have long 
since perished from the frost and damp; 
hut the single-flowered plants apj)ear to 
be indifferent to both. It is a mistake to 
root out Lothian Stocks when cleaning 
up. This is frequently done, but they are 


quite hardy, unit If allowed to remain 
give sheaves of useful bloom from the end 
of March onward.—W. McG. 

Hellanthemum amabile fl.-pl.— “ W. O.” 
(ixige G89) is right in praising this Sun 
Rose, which is a persistent bloomer from 
June onwards, and even quite late in the 
autumn gives a few blooms. It is fre¬ 
quently called “ Mrs. Earle ” or “ Mrs. 
C. W. Earle,” from its having been men¬ 
tioned by. that lady in one of her “ Pot¬ 
pourri ” books.\ Its little red balls of 
bloom are very bright and pretty, and it 
is always appreciated. It is perfectly 
hardy. An excellent companion to this 
Sun Rose is the bright yellow one named 
Jubilee, a sport from H. amabile fl.-pl. 
Another sport of a bronzy-yellow is known 
as Old -Gold. Although these^do not give 
such a display of bloom at any one time 
as. the single Sun Roses, their prolonged 
blooming is a valuable asset.—S. Arnott. 

The Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsa¬ 
tilla) In November. —The seed of this is 
freely produced, and if sown as soon as 
ritfe will germinate “ like Cress ”—at 
least, it does with me—so that a large 
stock can very soon be obtained. I am 
very fond of it and it grows and blooms 
well in my London garden. Although it 
is said to affect a chalky or limy soil in 
the wild state, it does not seem imrUculnr 
under cultivation, as I find my plants do 
as well without lime as with. A plant of 
-the open downs, it likes full sruu, and, 
provided the soil is well drained and fairly 
oi>en, It is easily cultivated. Valuable 
for its early blooming. It often gives quite 
a good display in the autumn, and this 
year the plants were blooming right on to 
the end of November.' When the flowers 
are over, the seed heads are quite orna¬ 
mental. It should be largely grown in 
the front of the border ns well as in the 
rock garden.— North London. 

Saxlfraga aplculata.— Two plants of 
this growing in the same i>ocket side by 
side under exactly the same conditions 
present quite a contrast just now (be¬ 
ginning of December). One has flowering 
stems Inches high, with the little 
bunches of buds fully developed, while the 
other plant is only just showing that fat 
swelling of the rosettes which indicates 
which are going to blossom. Why should 
one he so much In advance of the other? 
This is a very accommodating and free- 
flow’ering plant with me. and gives little 
trouble, though occasionally, for no ap¬ 
parent reason, going off brown in patches 
or dying right off. It grows well in an 
ordinary flat or sloping pocket and in the 
moraine, and a@^@^iftlifift£Tand looks very 
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pretty in a perpendicular retaining wall. 

It seems indifferent to the smoky atmo¬ 
sphere of a London suburb, and its soft 
yellow flowers are very pleasing. I grow 
the white form, but do not think it very 
good, as the petals are thin and it is not 
nearly Such a nice thing as the type.— 

N. L. 

Dahlia Glare of the Carden.— The ever- 
increasing number of novelties in Dahlias 
has resulted in the almost total eclipse of 
vnany of the old sorts. One of these is 
Glare of the Garden, to which I referred a 
short time ago, and my opinion concern¬ 
ing the variety is, I am glad to notice, 
shared by “ Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” 
who, in the issue of December 8th (page 
054), observes that in mild districts and in 
light soils Glare of the Garden is almost 
hardy. This J can corroborate, as plants 
left out in these gardens almost always 
break away in the following spring with¬ 
out any protection whatever. In my note 
as to its retaining its popularity I ought to 
have added the word ‘‘ here,” for it has 
been regularly grow r n in considerable 
quantities for over twenty years. Last 
spring I gave a few surplus plants to a 
stationmaster, who planted them in a bold 
group on- the summit of a fairly extensive 
piece of rockwork, where they Showed up 
well and were much admired.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

The Hatted Iris (I. reticulata) in North 
London.— This is a great favourite of mine, 
and I am pleased to say it is increasing 
rapidly in my North London garden. It 
does best in a raised bed of sandy soil 
made up entirely of gritty road-sweepings. 
The bed is raised about a foot above the 
ground-level against a greenhouse wall, 
and just now (middle of December) the 
plants are pushing up in every direction. 
Last winter I had about tw r o dozen blooms 
only, but this year there will certainly be 
three or four times that number, and the 
bulbs have formed numerous offsets,. The 
bed faces south, and the bulbs must get 
pretty well baked in the hot sandy soil in 
summer. It evidently suits them as well 
as it does some plants of Iris stylosa, which 
occupy part of the same bed and which 
have been throwing up their lovely blooms 
ever since the end of October. These 
winter Irises are acceptable during the 
dark winter months, and the flowers of 
both species are fragrant.—W. O. 

Geum rivale, Guildford variety.— I quite 
agree with “Clarence Elliott’s” eulogy of 
this charming plant. I first had it some 
years ago, and was so pleased with it 
that I have propagated it extensively 
since, and now have many good clumps of 
it. It blooms very freely, and is easily 
grow'll provided it is not allowed to be¬ 
come dry at the roots. I always think 
the wild type is pretty w'lien growing 
naturally among tall Grasses, but in the 
garden it Is ineffective.—O. C. C. 

-Mr. Clarence Elliott (page C70) is 

quite right in thinking that this variety 
was found by the late Mr. Self e-Leonard 
in Norway. He informed me so himself 
some time before he died. This variety 
deserves all that Mr. Elliott says in Its 
favour. It will grow quite well in an 
ordinary border, but is much finer close 
to water. Its colour is prettier than that 
of the ordinary G. rivale. It is all the 
better for occasional division, as if left 
alone for a few years the crowms be¬ 
come too crowded and the flowers are 
poor. When not divided it is well to give 
it a little top-dressing in the spring. G. 
Heldreichi is also much improved by hav¬ 
ing its roots within reach of water. 1 
have plants In several positions, and those 
by the side of a pond arc by far the best. 

Google 


FRUIT. 


POINTING OLD WALLS. 

Walls which have been covered for many 
years with fruit trees are often found to 
be in a very neglected state as regards 
pointing up, the crevices formed by the 
falling away of the mortar forming con¬ 
venient hiding places for most insect pests 
that infest the trees during the summer 
months. Pointing up such walls every 
few years pays by the extra cleanliness 
gained, and the present is an excellent time 
to do the work, as the mortar used has 
time to set thoroughly before sharp frosts, 
which would disintegrate it and cause it 
to drop away, set in. To allow room for 
working, the branches have to be brought 
away from the wall and supported in some 
way, the best method being to fix upright 
stakes, to which the branches may be tied 
in loose bunches, or singly if time can be 
spared. In any case the trees should be 
fixed firmly enough to resist the force of 
high winds. Before pointing is begun 
some of the old mortar should- be picked 
out from the joints in the brickwork, so 
that there will be room to allow for a fair 
quantity of new material, as it i6 only in 
this way that the facing material can be 
induced to stand well. The new mortar 
should be carefully mixed, with just 
enough cement in it to harden it fairly 
without making it too hard to allow of 
driving nails when required; this is a 
matter frequently overlooked, and nailiug 
becomes a misery when both bricks and 
joints are over-hard. The removal of trees 
from the walls gives an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for thoroughly syringing Cherries, 
and other trees much troubled with in¬ 
sects, from behind; this will remove filth 
aud insects,- not easily reached when the 
trees are fastened back. One or other of 
the various insecticides should be used. 
Before the branches are again fastened 
back the older and more rugged portions 
of them should also have a good dressing 
of Gishurst or of whatever else may be 
used as a winter dressing; the opportunity 
of doing this being too good to be lost. 

' Trees of all kinds on walls that do not 
require the drastic treatment recommended 
above for those in bad condition should 
have a final look over, with a view to re¬ 
leasing any ties or shreds that may be 
crippling or causing undue pressure on the 
shoots, as if such shoots are released now 
the bark will not have been much injured, 
and will harden nicely before frost comes, 
this hardening preventing the gumming 
that so often leads to badly-wounded 
branches. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Strawberries.—I have 
bought 200 Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
runners, and as the planting lias been left 
•so late have put them into pots—GO’s and 
48’.s. Would it be advisable to keep them 
in an unheated greenhouse for the winter 
and harden them off in the early spring 
before planting them out? —Taudevin. 

[AIL that is necessary to do with the 
Strawberry plants is to keep the soil from 
freezing and bursting the pots. An un¬ 
heated greenhouse or pit would do for 
housing them in. Harden and plant as 
early in February as circumstances 
permit.] 

Cutting down Black Currants.—I putin 
some Black Currant bushes about ten 
days ago. Is it advisable to cut them 
back the first year of planting? If so, 
■should I do it now or in the spring, and, 
rif in the spring, what month? —Taudevin. 

[To obtain a free and strong growth it 


Is necessary to cut the bushes back some¬ 
what hard. If it is not done they will 
make little or no growth the first season. 
The cutting back had.better be-done the 
latter end of February or beginning of 
March.] 

Cutting down Raspberry oanes —I put 

in some Raspberry canes about three 
weeks ago. Should they be cut down now 
or in the spring ? If in the spring, about 
what montn ?—-T au devin . 

[The Raspberries should be cut down to 
within 3 Inches or 4 inches of ground-level 
at the same time as the Black Currants.] 

Cob Nuts.— Filberts are not so much 
planted now as formerly, the robust and 
hardy Kentish Cob having largely dis¬ 
placed them. It is likely, I think, that 
their infertility is due to the fact that in 
many years their flowers open before the 
catkins are ready to shed their pollen. 
The hist season saw a good crop, due, I 
fancy, to the fact that the flowers, both 
male and female, opened together. If, 
however, we interplant with a variety 
which develops its catkins early, such as 
Pearson’s Prolific, this opinion could be 
tested. Of the Cobs, the Kent Cob is the 
most widely grown, and, though good, it is 
not quite the best for flavour, Duke of 
Edinburgh being my choice. It is a hand¬ 
some fruit and a fair cropper. Pearson’s 
Prolific is good and does not belie its name, 
and Cosford must also he included for its 
flavour and prolific crop of catkins. It is 
not generally known that Nuts do well as 
cordons, and are very easy to prune and 
keep in shape. I know of several Nut per¬ 
golas and arches made by bending* such 
trees over paths, and they are a great suc¬ 
cess. Here is a way to economise space! 
Plant the cordons at the edge of the path 
and train them over wires or pleach them. 
Should there be no lime in the soil the 
necessary addition must be made. Nuts 
should be planted on stony banks and in 
disused quarries. Thus steep slopes can 
be brought into service as food producers 
without displacing any useful crop.—E. A. 
Bun yard in Garden. 

Apples—gathering in suoccwlon.— The 

athering of (these and Pears in this way 
as much to recommend it, especially in 
the case of early and midsummer kinds. 
This year I gathered my Apples and 
Pears "of the same season at three times 
with the best results. Having several 
trees of Warner’s King, and remembering 
how badly the fruit kept, F resolved to 
gather those on the sunny side of the trees 
first. This was done about September 
20th. These were very large—some 
17 oz. each—very bright yellow. The 
next gathering was made ten days after. 
The last gathering was from the northern 
and shaded portion of the trees. AU were 
stored in the same plaee, and the season 
was extended three to four weeks. Now, 
at the close of November, some are quite 
sound. I adopted the ■same method with 
other kinds, also with Louise Bonne and 
other Pears that come into use in autumn, 
with the best results.—J. Crook. 

Pears cracking. — The absence of 
cracked Pears on open trees this year is 
noticeable. In some seasons a large num¬ 
ber are almost worthless when they are 
ripe. Opinions differr as to the cause. I 
believe the cause to be the cold and frost 
when the fruit was very small. Often 
during the two weeks after the fruit has 
set we get cold periods with frost, this 
injuring the young, tender skins. This is 
followed by a block spot on the skin, 
which becomes very hard and does not ex¬ 
pand. When the fruit has grown to full 
size I have noticed this black, hard por¬ 
tion breaks. Some kinds are more tender 
in the skin than others. Fruit grown on 
walls is seldom affected. This season, 
from the time the blooms opened till the 
fruit was riptej -tihe: WMtTier was genial and 
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warm, this, in my opinion, accounting for 
the non-cracking of "the fruit. —J. Crook. 

Local Apples. —There are certainly local 
Apples that are much superior to some of 
the well-known varieties. I know of two 
that are first-rate, and quite unknown. 
We have a large number or excellent sorts 
in commerce, but there is always room 
for really good varieties. We have, un¬ 
fortunately, had put into commerce many 
new Apples that are inferior to the older 
varieties. I should like to see a special 
exhibition annually of seedling and‘local 
Apples of merit, they need not necessarily 


ing and tying much more pleasant. Few 
things are more aggravating than to 
knock nails into rotten plaster only to 
find that they break out when the slight¬ 
est strain is put upon them. —A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Apple King of the Pippins. —If there 
are not two distinct varieties of this 
Apple, are there two distinct types? It 
seems to me there are—the conical, which 
I call the older type, and the round and 
flatter form. I hold there are two forms 
of the fruit. The fruits of the old trees 
in the orchards in my native county 


TREES AND 8HRUB8. 

GREEN BRIERS. 

These very much neglected plants have a 
charming grace for* those who care for 
evergreen things in the winter. The 
photograph from which the illustration 
was prepared was taken from the under 
side of my pergola recently. The plant 
seemed to be injured in the spring by the 
hard weather, but it recovered. All the 
kind*? which are hardy in our country de- 


r 



A green Brier (Smilax aspera var. maculata). 


be brought into general cultivation; but 
would be of great interest; and the exhi¬ 
bition .should stimulate the effort to im¬ 
prove. Looks should not come first when 
an Apple is fudged. Quality as regards 
flavour and sweetness is the main point, 
and lack of quality is not compensated for 
by any other virtue.—W. J. Farmer. 

Fruit walls. —When it is possible to do 
so, it is a good plan to look over a por¬ 
tion of the walls every winter, for when 
the whole is neglected for years the bill 
for labour and material soon reaches (Sur¬ 
prising dimensions. Regular pointing, 
too, adds to the life of the wall, and not 
only so, but it makers the work_of nail- 
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(Hereford) are certainly conical shaped 
and deep yellow, whereas to-day many are 
round and flattisli, with more of the crim¬ 
son or red flush on one side than the old 
fruits possessed.—C. T. 

Apple Orange Pippin.— This Apple I 
have never seen. I have thought that an 
Apple intermediate in character between 
Cox’s Orange and Blenheim Orange, as 
this is stated to be, would be very desir¬ 
able, but I was unaware that this Apple 
existed until I saw the report of a dish 
of it having been sent up to a Roval Hor¬ 
ticultural Society’s meeting. (Jan any 
reader describe this Apple in full?—W. J. 
Farmer. 


serve to be thought of and multiplied. 

About fifteen species of Green Brier 
came safely through last winter at Kew. 
Most of these are new Chinese species, 
some of which have not been named yet. 
The following were entirely satisfactory : 
S. hispida, rotundifoLia, tomento.su, 
tamnoides, glnuca, longipes, megalantha, 
aspera, scobinicaulis. * W. 

Sussex. 

The Hardy Orange (JEg\e sepiaria) I 
should be glad to know how far north this 
ripens its fruit. I had it for a consider¬ 
able number of years in the south-east of 
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Kirkcudbrightshire, close to the sea. It 
flowered shyly, but never set any fruit. 
Three or four years ago I saw a very fine 
plant in a famous Ayrshire garden. I was 
informed that this flowered and gave an 
occasional fruit, which did not ripen. 
This is a drawback, as much of its charm 
is due to the effect of its golden fruit 
nestling among the foliage. —S. Arnott. 


SOME NEW ROCKSPRAYS 

(COTON EASTER). 

The numerous shrubs introduced from 
China during the present century include 
several very attractive Rocksprays which 
are quite hardy and suitable for any 
garden where the older Himalayan species 
thrive. They vary a good deal in habit— 
from prostrate shrubs to large bushes a 
dozen or more feet high—and all thrive 
in onlinary garden soil. Propagation can 
he effected by cuttings of young shoots in 
summer or by seeds. As a rule, however, 
those raised from cuttings fruit earlier 
than sootLlings, although in some In¬ 
stances seedling plants fruit well when 
three years or four years old. Some of 
the most useful* species are :— 

C. acutifolia.— Although not one of the 
most attractive species, this is worth 
growing. Introduced about 1900, it has 
attained a height of 5 feet or 6 feet, and 
is.of vigorous habit. It i§ a summer-leaf¬ 
ing variety. The white flowers> followed 
by red and later black fruits, are borne 
in small clusters. 

C. adpressa is a low-growing, spreading 
bush resembling C. horizon tails in habit, 
but with rather larger, deep-green, glossy 
leaves. The flowers, borne singly and not 
very conspicuous, are followed by showy 
red fruits. Its dense, bushy habit and 
low stature—it rarely grows more than 
1J feet high—makes it a very useful shrub 
for planting on banks where a low cover¬ 
ing only is desired. Exposure to full sun 
appears necessary if a full crop of fruit 
is desired. 

C. amcexa.— This is an evergreen bush, 
reaching a height of 4 feet or more. The 
white flowers, home in clusters of a dozen 
or so together, are followed by red fruits. 
It is an attractive bush, and well worth a 
place in the shrubbery. It was dis¬ 
covered in Yunnan, and introduced about 
thirteen years ago. 

C. bullata Is one of the best of the new 
species. A native of China ami Tibet, it 
was originally introduced to this country 
in 1903, although it had been grown in 
France some five years before. Eventu¬ 
ally attaining a height of 10 feet or more, 
it fruits freely when a foot or two high. 
It is of loose habit. The rosy-white, 
small flowers, borne in large clusters from 
short, axillary growths, are followed by 
rich rad fruits, w’hieh bear an outward 
resemblance to those of the Bitter Sweet. 
It is one of the most brilliant-fruited of 
the Cotoneasters, the berries rii>eiiing to¬ 
wards the end of August. 

C. Dielsiana was originally exhibited in 
this country under the name of C. ap- 
planata, but the former is'the older name. 
It is a summer-leafing bush, 6 feet or 
S feet high, with very long, slender 
branches. The flowers, produced several 
together in clusters from short axillary 
growths, are followed by large numbers 
of bright-red berries. It is a very orna¬ 
mental shrub, and well worth extended 
cult na tion. 


C\ IT a r uo via n a is an evergreen bush, 
5 feet to 8 feet high, with long, spreading 
branches. The flowers are white, and 
borne in good-sized clusters, the fruit red. 
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C. Henryana is named in honour of Pro¬ 
fessor Henry, of Dublin University, who 
was instrumental in directing attention to 
the rich and hardy flora of Yunnan and 
other parts of Western China. It is an 
evergreen, growing at least 12 feet high, 
w T Ith pendent* branchlets, and bears large 
clusters of small white flowers and red 
fruits. 

C. humifusa is peculiar by reason of its 
prostrate, wide-spreading habit. The 
stems are very slender, and run along the 
ground for a considerable distance. The 
flowers, white and usually borne singly 
from the leaf axils, are followed by rad 
fruits. It is a very good plant for the 
rock garden. 

C. moupinensis is very like C. bullata in 
habit, leaves, and flowers, but in this 
case the fruits are black instead of red. 

C. salicifolia is represented by a couple 
of varieties—floecosA and rugosa. Both 
are evergreen shrubs, the former a dense 
bush w’ith slender, whip-like shoots, the 
latter of more vigorous habit. In both 
cases the flowers are white and the fruits 
red. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cotoneaster congests. —About twenty 
years ago I planted Cotoneaster congesta, 
W'hieh grows over rocks exactly like 
Thyme. Three rooted pieces of this were 
planted on the top of rocks. Two of 
them at once became upright bushes— 
the largest Is from 5 feet to G feet high, 
and about 8 feet across. The trailing 
growths never root, and no flowers have 
ever appeared. The third piece grows on 
the face of a natural wall of rock, root¬ 
ing itself every few inches. This covers 
a space of more than 12 feet. I sent speci¬ 
mens of the bush form of C. congesta to 
Glasnevin, and Sir F. Moore w rites 
“ Your Cotoneaster puzzles me. On ex¬ 
amining the two specimens w’ith the mag¬ 
nifying glass, they do not seen to be the 
same species. The apex of the leaf, the 
upper and under surface of the leaf, and 
the hairs on the large specimen seem to 
indicate that they are not the same 
species; but I understand from your 
letter that one is a layer from the other. 
Could there be any chance of hybridity?” 
I should think the bush form of C. con¬ 
gest^ must have occurred in other 
gardens. If so, I hope some of your cor¬ 
respondents will mention it. Many 

curious seedlings and sports have ap¬ 
peared here since 1900. Mr. Wolley Dod 
used to say: “ I am very sorry; but I 
know you cannot help it.”—E. Charles 
Buxton, Coed Derw, Bethcs-y-Coed. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis purpusiila.—I 
have been told that Cotoneaster horlzon- 
talis purpusiila is an introduction of Mr. 
Wilson from China and that it is a very 
superior'form to the type, and a magnifi¬ 
cent thing when at its best. I quite 
agree. In 1907 a seedling of Cotoneaster 
horizontalis appeared here at the. edge 
of a path, and at first I saw’ very little 
difference in the way of growth. The 
usual “mill sails” were about 18 inches 
high. This plant now covers a space of 
nearly 9 feet from west to east, and about 
S feet from north to south. The growths 
are almost prostrate, but never root. 
The quantity of berries this year from 
September to the end of October was so 
great that the foliage was entirely 
hidden. The colour is even brighter than 
in the type, and more in bunches, like C. 
pannosa. I have always supposed that 
my plant was a hybrid, but no doubt it is 
a freak grow’th. Cotoneaster horizontalis 
purpusiila, which I have lately acquired, 
seems to be the same as my freak. I 


have lately found, in another part of this 
garden, a seedling 0. horizontalis, -tfhich 
is apparently the same tiling as the one I 
have described. The largest specimen of 
C. horizontalis here is over 15 feet across 
each way, and has never produced a 
seedling. Another, close by, seeds freely. 
—E. Charles Buxton, Beltus-y-Cocd. 

Rhododendron azaleoides.— This is one 
of a small group of plants that have been 
known as Azaleodendroh by reason of their 
being hybrids between summer-leafing and 
evergreen siiecies of Rhododendron. Now% 
however, that the name of Azalea is not 
recognised by botanists the generic name 
stands as Rhododendron. The plant under 
notice is a particularly free-flowering bush 
and popular by reason of its fragrance, a 
mass in full flower scenting the air for a 
considerable distance. It is said to have 
been raised nearly 100 years ago, and w’as 
fairly well known about the middle of last 
century; it, liow’ever, appears afterwards 
to have been neglected, and i>eople are only 
now becoming fully alive to its possibili¬ 
ties. In mild w inters it may remain ever¬ 
green, but after a particularly cold iierlod 
many or all of the leaves fall. It flowers 
rather later than the Ghent Azaleas, and 
is usually at its best during bite June and 
early July, the flowers being white tinged 
with deep lilac. Fortunately, it never 
fails to bloom well, therefore it can be 
given a conspicuous position. Mature 
plants are from 3 feet to 4 feet high, dense, 
and bushy to the ground. It thrives under 
the same conditions as other Rhododen¬ 
drons and is easily increased by cuttings 
of young shoots inserted in sandy peat In 
a close, slightly-warmed frame in June or 
July. Young plants commence to flow’er 
early, and examples a foot high are very 
effective.—D. 

Mountain Ash berries and birds.— I do 

not remember ever seeing these so full of 
fruit as this season, many large trees I 
have noticed quite red with them. In past 
seasons the birds have taken them by the 
end of September, and now (mid-Novem¬ 
ber) they are unmolested, blackbirds and 
thrushes being the largest consumers of 
them. Iu this neighbourhood (West Sur-- 
ray) there appears to be a great scarcity of 
birds, these.among others. I have not seen 
a tom tit nor a fruit eaten by them this 
season. Some think the abundance of 
caterpillars in the Cabbages, etc., arose 
from lack of these. If this is so, then 
their absence is not all gain* Amongst 
herry-ibearing trees the Mountain Ash 
holds a foremost place. Recently I saw a 
big tree with a background of Fir-trees. 
When seen in the sun the sight w'as most 
charming. This tree ,should be more 
planted in limited areas instead of coarse- 
growing trees.— West Surrey. 

CytiSUS praBCOX. —Far a bold position on 
a large rock garden this is very effective 
in tli© spring when covered with its grace¬ 
ful sprays of pretty, lemon - coloured 
flowers. It grows rapidly, and soon forms 
a nice bush, but can easily be kept within 
bounds by judicious cutting back after 
flowering. It usually produces a few’ 
seeds, from which plants can bo easily 
raised, and it can also be propagated by 
cuttings taken off with a heel, those root¬ 
ing fairly easily in pure sand. Like most 
of the Brooms, it prefers a light, sandy 
soil, and I find it a very gold town plant. 
—North London. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS* 

ARABIS ALBTDA BOSEA. 

I never expected to see any change of 
colour in this ipost-grown of cnrly-flower- 
ing plants, and bought one abroad with 
the above name. I find it is a rosy form, 
very delicate in colour, strong like the 
mother plant, and covered with flowers. 

__W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

CEnothera taraxacifolia.— Though usu¬ 
ally only biennial, this is a beautiful plant 
for the rock garden, its large, waxy, white 
flowers, which a.s they age become flushed 
with pink, l>e1ng very conspicuous and 
freely produced. Unfortunately, the indi¬ 
vidual 'blossoms last but a very short time, 
though this defect is to some extent com- 
7 >e»n.sated for by the number produced. 
The habit is dwarf and compact, and the 
plant seems to be of a very accommodating 
nature, doing well either in full sun or 
partial shade, and not particular as to 
soil. With me it seeds freely, and, once 
established, reproduces itself year after 
year withoift any trouble. It does web 
in a town garden.—O. C. 

Lithospermum graminifolium.— This is a 
delightful species, and I have found it 


partly shaded by a big Globe-flower (Trol- 
lrus). It is not showy, but a dainty little 
species and very pleasing.—O. C. C. 

Geranium Webbianum _This is a pretty 

dwarf Geranium, with whitish flowers 
veined with mauve. Like most of the 
family, it is very easy to grow, and not 
at all particular as to soil, given a sunny 
position. It is one of those things which 
do not produce a lot of flowers at one 
time, but it goes on throwing up a few 
over a long period.-—£. C. 

Sedum hispanicum. — The evergreen 
Sedums are precious in the winter, and 
this species, with its glaucous foliage, is 
one or the best. The flowers are pinkish- 
white, and pretty, though the foliage is 
its chief charm. It se^ms perfectly hardy 
and indifferent to winter wet.—O. C. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS IN 
LATE NOVEMBER. 

Chrysanthemums that flower outdoors 
without protection in the month of Novem¬ 
ber possess a value that the early-flower¬ 
ing kinds do earlier in the /season. A 
friend of mine gave me a lot of plants that 
he had no use for long after the recognised 
time for potting up these plants. They 


pink), and E. S. Abbot (bronze). Pompons: 
W. Sabey (rich yellow), President (purple), 
and Samr Melanie (white). Japanese: La 
Triomphant (rose, shaded white). Juliet 
(rosy-red fading to cinnamon), Bronze 
Fabre (bronze), Mdlle. Melanie Fnbre 
(rosy-pink). M. Julian Valet (pure white), 
and Yellow Valet (yellow sport from M. J. 
Valet). E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. G. Munro, jun.— 

When this new variety was exhibited it 
quickly took the fancy of those interested. 
It was thought to be a gain—which -it is 
in colour, and, unlike many crimsons, the 
petals are flat and placed in such a form 
as to show the upper surface only. It is 
likely to make a good market sort—-this 
was the opinion of most—ami, since then 
I hear tha$ one grower for sale lias pur¬ 
chased the whole stock for liis own use, 
and will not put it into commerce. This 
is a pity, perhaps; but, still, we can make 
a note of the variety and add it to our 
collections when possible. The raiser is 
Mr. Norman Davis, Fnamfiekl, who raised 
also His Majesty, which was the leading 
crimson previous to this recent novelty.— 
H. S. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Raglen.— Those 
who desire neat bush plants blooming to- 


Arabis albida rosea. 


Gravetyc. 



very easy to grow. Its long and tubular 
flowers, unlike those of L. prostratum, are 
roduced in clusters. In appearance and 
abit the plant reminds me very strongly 
of Onosma tauricum, the foliage being 
very similar as well as the sprays of blos¬ 
soms, except that those of the 'Lithosper¬ 
mum are blue. It does not seem so sus¬ 
ceptible to damp as the Onosma; indeed, 
it is an accommodating plant generally. 1 
grow it in gritty soil, and, unlike some 
other members of its family, it seems to 
appreciate liijje. I find that it strikes 
quite readily from cuttings taken in the 
summer.— N. London. 

Potentilla dubia. —This is of neat dwarf 
habit, and does not like a rich soil—or, 
at least, does not flower so freely as in a 
somewhat poor and stony mixture. It 
grows somewhat rapidly, but its growth 
does not “ run ” or spread underground 
like some otherwise desirable plants, 
which when once established can never be 
kept within bounds. P. dubia can easily 
be kept within its allotted space, though 
it is -such a pretty, bright subject, that it 
can well be allowed a large pocket, where 
it will be very effective with its yellow 
blossoms.—N. L. 

Primula frondosa _I have tried in 

vain to grow the lovely little native P. 
farinosa for mor e than one season; hut 
this species, which much resembles it, is 
a good deal more accommodating, and does 
well in a moist, open situation where it is 
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had been propagated round the edge of 
3-incli and other small pots, and they were 
poor-looking, starved specimens only a few 
inches high. They embraced several types 
of the Chrysanthemum, and included 
Pompons, Singles, and Japanese sorts. So 
soon as I got the plants home I shook them 
out of their small pots, carefully divided 
up the matted roots, and planted them out 
a few inches apart in rows in a frame, in 
good, open soil. By careful culture I soon 
got them to grow away vigorously. Later 
on the plants were lifted with a fine ball 
of soil and roots, and were planted out¬ 
doors, in good soil, in a sheltered corner 
of the garden. Before the growing season 
had ended, the plants had developed into 
excellent specimens, and the result has 
been most satisfactory. On November 
24th I gathered large bunches of 
beautiful flowers long after other plants 
In the garden' had ceased to bloom. I 
shall certainly follow up this aspect of cul¬ 
ture, as it is so promising and the results, 
so far, are so satisfactory. Varieties that 
seem to do well are:— Singles: Dorothy 
Dann (salmon-bronze), Lady Furness 
(terra-cotta), Mary Richardson (terra¬ 
cotta), Nellie Riding (rcddisli-salmon), 
Ceddie Mason (bright crimson), Mrs. W. 
Buckingham, Ladysmith (mauve-pink), 
R. B. Burge (white), Florrie King (clear 


ward the end of November ought to grow 
a batch of Lady Raglan. The flowers are 
of an attractive shade of blush-white and 
show up well under artificial light. It is, 
naturally, of a bushy habit, approximately 
30 inches in height, and a Very easily- 
managed Chrysanthemum. It is particu¬ 
larly serviceable as a successor to the old 
Stour Melanie when the latter is grown 
under glass, coming in just when Steur 
Melanie ceases to be effective'— A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Chrysanthemum Princess Mary_ This 

variety was certificated by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society a short time back. 
This interested me after having seen the 
first bloom of d/t that opened. It was then 
on a branch of the parent plant—Queen 
Mary. The new gain is clear yellow. 
There is usually some difficulty in fixing a 
sport, as it is not easy to get the upper 
portion of a branch on winch the bloom 
may differ in colour from the rest to pro¬ 
duce young growths; but in this case the 
trouble has been got over, and the new 
sort will soon be in commerce.—H. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Wilcox.— This is 
a very brilliant yellow, and it should be 
seen more often. Not by any means new, 
the variety has somehow been neglected ; 
not, however, by those who have once 
given it a trial. The plant is bushy, and 
the flowers are comparatively small, but 
specially striking in the mass.—H. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

BERBERIS JELLY. 

The scarlet berriee of the common native 
Herberts vulgaris are fairly well known as 
making good jelly, and most old cookery 
books and some modern ones give recipes 
for making It. The fruits were also 
candied and used for garnishing cold 
meats. But it seems to be an Article of 
Faith with ninety-nine folk out of every 
hundred that the beautiful blue-black 
berriee of Mahonia or Berberis Aquifolium 
are deadly poisonous. Certainly, when I 
was a child my nurse, my governess, my 
parents, and, In fact, all my kind relations 
and friends seemed never to weary of 
warning me against Mahonia berries. And 
I believed them. Since those days I have 
tried a few and found them exceedingly 
acid and full of nasty little seeds, and I 
believe that it would take a child of excep¬ 
tional hardihood and determination to eat 
enough to make itself ill. Also I have 
tried jelly made of Mahonia berries, and 
found it uncommonly good. I first had it 
about a year ago, and having survived, 
and happening to be staying this autumn 
at a country house where there were great 
quantities of Mahbnia bushes fruiting in 
the garden, I set to work and sang in 
praise of Mahonia jelly with such fervour 
that my hostess sank a lifelong tradition 
and ordered a batch to be. made. The 
recipe used -was the one given by Mrs. 
Beeton for Berberis vulgaris. At tea a 
dish of beautiful dark jelly was put before 
us. In colour it was like Black Currant, 
in flavour like Bilberry with, perhaps, a 
dash more acid in It. The bold among us 
ate it. The wise watched the bold. And 
then an awful reaction of doubt set in. 
Should we, after all, be early cut off in 
dreadful agonies? Feverishly we appealed 
to Nicholson, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Chambers’, and countless other authorities 
for comfort and re-assurance. All, or 
nearly all, referred to Berberis vulgaris, 
but all were silent on the properties of 
every Either species and the family as a 
whole. It was intensely interesting at 
breakfast next morning to note the vari¬ 
ous members of the family as one by one 
they came down, every one alive and well. 

After the experience of a daily paper 
with regard to Rhubarb leaves I rather 
hesitate to state definitely that Mahonia 
berries are not poisonous and that 
Mahonia jelly is good to eat, for, so far, 
I have only experimented upon an average- 
sized country house party. Statistics of 
survivals or otherwise among the readers 
of Gardening would be interesting and 
instructive. But, as a matter of fact, 
Mahonia jelly is not to lie recommended 
for war-time manufacture. The fruit is so 
acid that it requires Joo much sugar. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


FRENCH RECIPES OF GARDEN 
FOOD. 

The stress of war turns the thoughts of 
French people to food without flesh, and 
handy little books are issued by Larousse, 
of Paris, from one of which, “ Repas sans 
Viande,” we take the following recipes 
Carottes A la cnfeME.—Choisir des 
ca/rottes nouvelles, les racier efc les layer. 
Mettre dans une casserole un moreeau de 
beurre et uno cuilleree de farine, remuer; 
quand le melange esfc bien fait-, mouiller 
(Bun veiTe d’eau; saler, jxxivrer et laisser 
mijoter 40 oil 45 minutes. Au moment de 
servir, ajouter a la -sauce une petite tasse 
de creme et laisser chauffer un instant. 

CfxEKi-RAVE en pur£e.— Faire cuire 
dans le bouillon, environ 46 minutes, 1 
pomme de celeni-rave, 2 pom me® de terre 
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et 2 oignons. Les passer au tamis: ajou¬ 
ter a cette puree 60 grammes de beurre 
frais. 

ChAtaignes en tur£e. —Enlever la pre¬ 
miere enveloppe et faire cuire k Beau salee. 
Lorsque les enataignes sont cuites, enlever 
la deuxieme enveloppe et passer au tamis. 
Ajouter quelques cuilleree®^ de kwt, pour 
6claircir la pur£e, et assaisonner d’un mor- 
ceau de beurre frais. 

Potage au oerfeuil. —Faire cuire a 
Beau 8 pom me s de terre, les ecraser en 
puree, les passer au tamis, les remettre 
dan® 1’eau de cuisson et les verser dans 
une .soupiere <oh Ton aura mis des tranches 
de pain, du beurre frais et une poignee de 
oerfeuil hach6 lin. Temps de cuisson, £ 
heure. 


Potage julienne. —Couper en mor 
ceaux: carottes, navet®, poireaux, pommes 
de terre, celeri, panais, et mettre cuire 3 
heures avec 1 litre £ d’eau salee. Quand 
les legumes ®ont cuits, les ecraser, les 
passer au tamis, les remettre dans Beau 
de cuisson, mettre 60 grammes de beurre 
et servir. Une branche 'de sarriette ou 
une podgnee d’oseille donnent un bon gout 
a cette soupe. Une poignee de haricots 
de Soissons ou de riz, ajout^e en m£me 
temps que les autres legumes, la rend plus 
6paisse et plus nourrissante. 

Potage aux poireaux. —Eplucher et 
couper en morceaux 2 gros poireaux an 
4 petits, les laver soigneusement en 
ecartant les feuifles, epulcher 6 grosses 

r mmes de terre et mettre le tout dans 
litre } d’eau; saler et laisser cuire 1 
heure; passer au tabus, ecraser les 
legumes, puis les ajouter au potage ; verser 
sur de9 tranches de pain dans la soupiere 
oh Bon aura mis 60 grammes de beurre. 
Un peu de oreme rend le potage plus 
savoureqx. 

Soupe A l’oignon. —Mettre dans une 
casserole 60 grammes de beurre. Quand 
le beurre est bien chaud et commence a 
fumer, y ajouter 4 moyens oignons 
haohes, les faire revenir, puis ajouter 1 
litre d’eau chaude. Saler et laisser 
mijoter 25 minutes. Le vermicelle con- 
vient, de meme que le tapioca. Le 
fromage de grayer© rape rend le potage 
plus savoureux. On peut passer pour re- 
tenir les oignons. 

Tapioca A l’oseille. —Faire fondre 
dans une casserole, avec un peu de beurre 
ou de graisse, une poignee d’oseille 
hachee. Mouiller avec de Beau; assai- 
sonner. Jeter du tapioca dans le potage 
en Ebullition. Laisser cuire sur le cote 
du feu, en remuant, pendant dix minutes. 
Verser dans la soupiere oh Bon a delay© 
un jaune d’oeuf avec un verre de lait. 

Topinambours en croquettes. — Le 
saveur sucree des topinambours est at- 
tenuee par cette preparation. Faites une 
puree, comme vous feriez.avec des pommes 
de terre, mais sans lait. Aussitot qu’- 
ecrasee et encore chaude, ajoutez a la 
puree; deux oeuf-s, sel, poivre, Apices et un 
peu de beurre. Melangez et laissez re- 
froidir. Faites-en alors de petits boudins, 
que vous passerez dans de Boeuf battu 
melange avec de Bhuile. et que vous rou- 
lerez ensuite dans la cnapelure. Faites 
frire les croquette® a friture bien chaude; 
servez-le® aussitot retirees. 


heads of Salsafy, cut them into pieces 
about 2 inches long, sprinkle them with 
salt, and <steep in water and milk. Cut a 
small Onion, half a Carrot, half a Turnip, 
and half a head of Celery, into small 
pieces; put these in a stewpan with J lb. 
of lean bacon cut into pieces. Cook for 
twenty minutes. Mix 1 oz. of flour with 
a little milk and stir in, fill up with a quart 
of -stock or water, -stir and bring it to boil, 
put in the Salsafy, and let it simmer gently 
till tender. Add a tablespoonful of cream, 
one. of chopped Parsley, and a little 
Lemon juice; season with pepper, grated 
nutmeg, and castor sugar. Reheat and 
range the Salsafy neatly on a dish, gar¬ 
nish with button Mushrooms, pour over 
the sauce, and serve hot. 

Galsafy fritters. —Prepare the Salsafy 
a® described in the foregoing recipe. 
When done drain on a cloth, put the 
pieces in a basin with two tablespoonfuls 
of oil to one of vinegar. Season with 
pepper a/nd grated nutmeg; allow them to 
remain in the 'seasoning for an hour. 
Take out, drain, and dip them in frying 
batter; fry them in hot fat. Drain, anil 
dish up on a folded napkin; garnish with 
fried Parsley and serve. 

Baked Salsafy. —One bundle Salsafy, 
Lemon juice or vinegar, 1£ gills rich white 
stock, breadcrumbs, a little butter, stock. 
Scrape, wash, and cut into short pieces the 
Salsafy, and put into a basin of cold water 
containing Lemon juice or vinegar. Drain 
the Salsafy and cook in stock or seasoned 
water till tender. Heat up the white 
sauce, put in the Salsafv, previously 
drained, and blend both carefully. Put the 
Salsafy on a buttered dish, pour over the 
sauce, sprinkle over the breadcrumbs, and 
add a few very small bits of butter. Bake 
for ton minutes in a sharp oven and serve. 

Salsafy a i.a creme. —Scrape and 
wash the roots, and cut each into two or 
three portions, and put them in a basin 
containing Jvome acidulated water, to pre¬ 
vent their going black. Then put the 
Salsafy into a stewpan containing boiling 
salted water and a .spoonful of vinegar or 
Lemon juice. When cooked, drain the 
Salsafy, dish up, and serve with cream 
^auce. 

Salsafy with cheese. —The Salsafy 
having been cooked and drained, place a 
layer of it in a shallow dish, sprinkle with 
giated cheese, half Gruvere and half 
Parmesan, thou a layer of Bechamel 
sauce, again a layer of Salsafy, then more 
cheese and sauce, and -sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs. Place in a quick oven to 
get hot through and brown. 

Salsafy cream soup. —Scrape and 
wash a bundle of Salsafy, cut it up small, 
and place in a stewpan with 3 oz. of 
butter and a finely-minced Onion, and stir 
for a few minutes. Then moisten with 
about a quart -of white stock ; add also 
.1 oz. of Rice and a bouquet-garni. When 
the Salsafy is cooked, drain and pound 
with the Rice, and pass all through, a fine 
-sieve. Then put the pure© with the stock, 
stir -over the fire, boil up the soup, season 
with salt, pepper, and nutmeg; at the 
last add $ gill of cream and a liaison of 
two yolks of eggs, but do not let the soup 
boil again.] 


COOKING SALSAFY. 

I have p-own Salsafy in my garden this 
year with .success. Could you give me in 
your columns any recipes for cooking it. 
There is sure to be plenty of other readers 
of Gardening who would be glad of such 
recipes.—B. R..H. 

[Salsafy is one of -the vegetables of 
winter and spring worth growing. To do 
it well, however, we want a friable, open 
soil; it gets forked and coarse on a stiff 
or stony sail. It requires good cookinglo 
be very palatable. It is edible, plain- 
boiled, -but better may be done, as in the 
following recipes. It is more used in 
France and America /than with us:— 

Stewed Salsafy.—S crape alxmt twenty 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Lord Hindlip in Cornwall.— This 
Apple does not develop good flavour and 
sweetness in Cornwall, so far as my ex¬ 
perience goes. I do not grow it myself.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Brussels Sprouts with Chestnuts.— 

These now, of the true compact forms (not 
the small Cabbages misnamed 4 * im¬ 
proved ”). are, when well cooked, very 
welcome on the table—even alone in the 
Brussels way of cooking them—hut a very 
welcome aid is that of the Chestnut boiled 
and added to the Sprouts. If the Italian 
or other foreign Chestnuts are not to be 
had. the smaller home-grown kind may be 
used. 
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OUTDOOR PLANT* 

SIEBOLD’S STONECROP 
(Sedum Sieboldi). 

This, which gives such delicate grey 
colour through the summer, cheers us in 
the autumn days in vases, getting little by 
little a fine red in November; and, being 
hardy, it has not to be hurried into a 
house to save it from the frost, like 
Cannas or Fuchsias. It is now ^?nd of 
November) at its best, and is to remain 
in the open until the shortest day. It is 
also used as an edging plant now I have 
a stock of it. It was so pretty in colour 
that I brought some sprays into the house. 

Sussex. W. 


AMONG THE IIARDY FLOWERS. 
Miniature Daffodils.—I grow a few of 
the kinds Mr. Cornhill speaks of. and am 


, my friends say that it does trouble them. 

| I agree with “ North London ” that it likes 
a warm, dry, sunny place, and that it has 
a preference for lime in the soil, Jjj^lvery- 
leaved plants generally prefer some lime in 
the soil, and when planting this Cou- 
I volvulus I followed this advice with suc¬ 
cess. If I have a fault to find with it it is 
that the flowers are a trifle ineffective. 

Convolvulus lineatus. —Can anyone 
1 tell me how to induce this to flower freely? 
It grows freely with me in a dry, sunny 
place with lime-rubble mixed with the soil 
and a top-dressing every spring and 
autumn. But it does not flower satisfac- 
; torily, and I should be most grateful if 
anybody could help me in my difficulty. 

Hemerocallis aurantiaca major.— 
Why does this flower so shyly in many 
places? I was delighted with some big 
blooms of it that I saw in a stand at a 


bloom earlier and more freely were they 
divided. Time for such work is, however, 
unfortunately, very limited at present. 

I. reticulata.— Near the above a colony 
of I. reticulata is pushing up well. This, 
I think, is best grown in a clump or in 
colonies at the foot of a wall rather than 
in a hardy flower border. In the latter 
place the plants are, during the ripening 
stage, overshadowed, do not finish well, 
and are apt to be attacked by disease. I. 
alata and I. Histrio, too, are better in such 
a position, and can be given a little extra 
attention, which they are denied in a 
hardy plant border. 

I. tuberosa. —This is, in some districts, 
of doubtful hardiness, but here it succeeds 
well. At the present time (December 8tli) 
the plants are about 0 inches above the 
ground, and in order to make them quite 
safe a few spriggy Laurel prunings will be 



A Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum Sieboldi) in Japanese flower vase. 


interested in the reference to Narcissus 
triandrus tenuior, and shall be pleased to 
hear from others how far it is hardy. I 
am very fond of these triandrus varieties, 
but so far have not found them very hardy. 
Possibly Mr. Cornhill’s suggestion as to 
planting above the level may help me. 

Anemone apennina plena.— I have been 
trying the double variety of the Apennine 
Windflower. I flowered it in spring and 
do not like it so well as the single form, 
the only gain being that the blooms last a 
little longer. I should think it is the 
double form of A. apennina pallida of 
W’hicli Mr. Cornhill speaks. It is not a 
good blue, nor is it a white. I have been 
told that it originated in Holland, and that 
there is also a double white one. 

Convolvulus altii;eoides. —I have not 
found Convolvulus althaxddes give much 
trouble by spreading too much, but some of 


flower show when it came out some years 
ago, and thought it one of the finest Day 
Lilies that I had ever seen. For some 
years it did not flower with me, and then 
it did bloom, and since then it has flowered 
every year. Some reader who has grown 
it may possibly be able to tell us what 
treatment it requires to make it bloom 
more readily. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A NOTE ON IRISES. 

TnE note concerning 
Iris stylos a in the North London dis¬ 
trict is interesting. On examining some 
plants growing freely in these gardens at 
the base of a Peach wall I noticed no 
bloom, and, as yet, but few buds. Gener¬ 
ally the variety is in flower at this season. 
The clumps, however, are now getting 
rather congested, and might probably 


inserted among the plants. The blooms of 
1 tuberosa are rather subdued in colour, 
but when closely looked Into are charming. 

I. tincsitana. —Like the preceding, the 
Tangier Iris is fairly well forward, the 
| growths being very robust and promising 
good blooms. A similar protection to that 
afforded to I. tuberosa is given through the 
winter and early spring. 

I. susiana. —It is generally held that 
the Mourning Iris is not satisfactory out 
of doors save in the shelter of a greenhouse 
or of a wall. A good colony of the variety 
has bloomed well for quite a number of 
years in a hardy plant border of medium 
quality as regards soil. The exposure, 
however, is good, being about south-west, 
and the colony is, to some extent, pro¬ 
tected by a large piece of Deutzia. 

Other Irises of an early-flowering nature 
are grown under similar conditions. These 
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comprise at least half-a-dosen varieties, 
and were collected and sent liere from 
Costibelle a few years ago. They are 
quietly-coloured, probably varieties native 
to the district, but arc .thriving in the land 
of their exile. W. McG. 

Balmae. 


plant grown under glass that Is more de¬ 
pendent on a rich larder than this Burned. 
Good loam, to which has been added one- 
sixth of well-rotted manure, or, if this is 
not obtainable, some concentrated stimu¬ 
lant, forms the Tooting medium best cal¬ 
culated to promote the growth necessary 


PRIMROSES. 

If there is a plant which seems to crave 
for shelter it is the Primrose. Primroses 
in beds on the Grass or in the open border 
are not at home. When the bright-coloured 
Primroses were becoming popular I had 
large bed^ of the finest strain in order to 
obtain as much seed as possible. One day 
they would be glorious; the following day, 
perhaps, every bloom would be killed or 
tarnished; the beauty of the plants gone 
until another lot of flowers opened. It 
was then that my eyes were opened to the 
necessity of partial protection if one 
wished to enjoy the beauty of the Prim 
rose. I happened to put a few plants 
within the sheltering Influence of an old 
Plum-tree, and the difference between 
them and those in the open beds was so 
marked that I was tempted to say I would 
never grow a Primrose again in the open, 
for the very slight shelter afforded the 
flowers had sufficed to preserve them. The 
flowers are not only preserved, but there 
is a difference in the general appearance 
of the plant. There is a finer development, 
the foliage lengthens, and the verdure is 
richer; in brief, they have a happy look 
which one fails to see when they are fully 
exposed to stormy and easterly winds and 
frost. 

If any of your readers wish to see the 
Primrose at its best let them plant so close 
to summer-leafing trees that the leaves 
touch the stems. I have more than once 
had them thus placed, and in no other posi 
tion do they loofc so happy. I am now 
transplanting my stock, and I intend 
putting some round the stems of Douglas 
Firs that have been cut tip to a height of 
some 9 feet. Whatever the weather may 
be next May I know that, they will not be 
affected, and after a sharp frost at that 
time it is good to have something that has 
remained fresh and bright. It is not only 
the early blooming, but the infinite variety 
of tint that the Primrose displays that 
renders it so attractive. From a packet 
of seed one may get a hundred different 
shades of colour, ranging from pure white 
to deep crimson. So far as I am aware, 
the Primrose defies all attempts at colour- 
fixing; there is no telling what may come 
if one isolates some particular colour, 
have done this more than once. I have had 
the plant under glass and carefully set the 
blooms with its own pollen when there 
were hardly any blooms open outside and 
no bees about, and from a very rich 
coloured flower I have had, among other 
shades, pure white and the ordinary yellow 
of the woods, which must prove that one 
of the ancestors of the high-coloured Prim 
rose is our own native species. I would 
advise all who grow Primroses to raise 
- few plants annually in order to keep the 
stock strong and ensure variety. Sow as 
soon as ripe and nearly every seed will 
come up. Keep the seed until spring and 
germination will be very uncertain or un¬ 
even. Byfleet. 


to make handsome specimens. Only those waated ,' borne five yeaire ago, t* hen tins 
who have grown, this plant through a method of combating Potato disease 
series of years can know how vast is the seemed efficacious, I procured some r- 

difTerence between plants which have had deaux “dxture, ".’-ho’ //// Iwmminv 
all they needed and those which have machimt and the syringe becoming 
been to a certain degree stinted of clogged, I used a common watering-can, 
nourishment. For the production of high- and took care to thoroughly drench the 
class specimens In 8-inch or 12-inch pots leaves and stcms nnd even tl.e .w.l rou id 
the seed must be sown early in March, them was covered. Mine was lie only lot • 
mnnff nlflutq bp keot eentlv mov- treated in the. neighbourhood, and the 
ing, taking rare that the.v never become haulm was not distinguishable from that 
root-bound* between the shifts. In June of my neighbours. The disease appeared, 
they can be put Into a cool housed and they and I found the usual percentage of bad 
will be ready for conservatory decoration tubers I could only cone ude that I had 
or the open air hi July. It Is not worth wasted time, a “d declined afterwards to 
while growing this Humea unless It can have anything more to do with that kind 
be treated as above advised. It has but of wo*. It was quiteswtunillthat spray- 
little decorative worth in the form of Ing this year shouldv have «PPeared to be 

small snecimens_J Corxhill of national importance. We were faced 

small specimens. J. corxhill. wlth a food shortage, which another 

Splraa nlipendula fl.-pl. I he double f a ji ure or partial failure would surely 
Dropwort is a much neater plant than aggravate . therefore, any means of 
the typical single form, andis well worth the crop shoul(1 adapt ed. In 

spoilod g i>y cultivation; I think; but, seen the interests of cottagers and allotment 
in its native place on a bare, open down, holders a gentleman engaged to furnish 
where it only grows about 6 inches hif*h, the material and do the spraying twice in 
it is a c-harming little plant with its the season for twopence a rod. This was 
creamy-white flowers mingled with reddish considered ito be cheap, and induced many 
buds.* I brought away several of these to have the work done. Of the allotment 
dwarf plants from Banstead Downs in holders, about forty per cent, availed 
Surrey, where it grows in profusion, and themselves of the offer, so that it is 
►lanted them in my rock garden as I had ev j<ieiit that a first-rate opportunity for 
ti so pleased with .them ni their wild campaT]S(m ppeS ented itself. I carefully 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Humea elegarrs.— 1 The ample foliage 
and plume-like inflorescence of the Humea 
create a fine effect when the plants are 
in full vigour. Although of easy culture, 
there must be no check from the time the 
young plants appear until the flowering 
stage is reached. I do not know any 


VEGETABLES. 

POTATOES IN 1917. 

Ix this district (West Surrey) there seems 
to be a consensus of opinion that 
Spbaying has been time and money 


state; hut they flourished too well, and 
grew gawky and lost all their natural 
grace. No doubt the soil was too rich.— 
0. C. 

Saxifraga Fortunel. —Only when this is 


watched the growth of the haulm from the 
time it was sprayed, and the only differ¬ 
ence I could see was that the non- 
^ a v i o ^ sprayed haulm did not generally become 
well established is it at alf effective, and a f e ? e<1 so soon by about ten days I but 
it is not particularly fast growing. A at digging time there was no appreciable 
large plant of it with numerous flowering difference traceable to spraying. Some 
stems is a beautiful -sight and useful-be- lots had more diseased tubers , than 
cause of its late blooming, though this is others; but some sprayed ones had more 
but little gain, as the first autumn frost than some that had not been done, 
cuts it down. It can be divided; but it is There is always a tinge of eccentricity 
best left alone to grow into a big clump. the way Potato disease works, and this 
A shady position suits it best, as at can- year j t was more pronounced than usual, 
not stand being dry. Otherwise, it is pjaces that m1ght by 

reason of local con- 

pretty easy, and does well in a town dlUons ^ ^ expected t0 cnjoy jm . 

grawdHtori. TUs ^ s . JTLiSS X, tSL 

TW flowCT, seem to favour the spread .1 tlie .teease. 
are certainly handsome; but in my experi- Two fields belonging to the same man 
enee they burn in the sun almost as soon were planted at the same time and with 
as they open and are quickly spoiled, the same variety. Both were sprayed 
Even in a semi-sliaded position the bios- twice. One escaped, the other was badly 
soms do not appear to last fresh very affected. The soil is very light and iden- 
long, s which is a pity, otherwise, it tioal, the only difference being that the 
would be a good thing. The flowers are affected land was a good many feet above 

the level. It is well known that Potatoes 
on low-lying land, esi>eclally where it is 


large, heavily fringed, and a deep salmon 
colour.—W. 0. 


Blechnum 8picant. —This is one of the a moisture-holding nature, are 


most useful of our native Ferns, for it 
will thrive in almost any situation, and 
is not <so particular as to moisture and 
shade as most. It makes an admirable 
carpet in the wild garden for such plants 
as Dielytra spectabilis, Gentian a asclepi- 
odea, Myosotis sylvat-ioa, the taller Primn- 
las, and* Liliums. Here it is evergreen in 
all /but the most exposed (situations.— 
A. T. J., North Woles. 

Phlox amoena. —This dwarf Phlox is still 


more liable to be badly affected. It is 
curious that the really bad cases of 
disease have this year occurred, in the 
very lightest soils in this district, which 
is contrary to what usually happens. We 
know that last season was unfavourable. 
When spraying was in progress it was 
rare to get three consecutive fine days, 
and doubtless the frequent showers in 
some degree neutralised the effects of the 


flowering well (early November) in my mixture; and a fortnight of really fine 
London garden, and Is valuable because it weather early in August might have made 
always has a second blooming; season in the all the difference ; but it seems to me that 
late autumn, when its deep-pink flowers are spraying is of little or no good in a 
welcome. I do not think it likes too sunny geason which favours the spread of 
a position, but otherwise it seems very 
easy, and is of neat habit.—N. L. 

Heuchera metallica (“Fish,” page 655) 
is remarkable in leaf and flower. The 
latter are orange^red, produced in July; . unnecessarv 
height 2 feet. The ^vpknte * | "“ /n 

seen are an private hands.—1. may, 


disease. Everyone who has grown Pota¬ 
toes knows that dn a fine summer there is 
little or no disease, and that spraying 
under such circumstances would be quite 


Greenwich Park. 
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There may be improvements in the 
manufacture of the material used ; but I 
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now feel convinced that the true solution 
will be found in the use of disease-proof 
varieties. I have reasons for coming to 
this conclusion, which when I state them 
will, I fancy, have weight with those of 
your readers who may be sceptical in the 
matter.* A ten-acre field was planted 
with Eclipse, Up to Date, Dalhousie, and 
a variety named Shamrock, which ap¬ 
peared in this district for the first time, 
and of which I had never heard. This 
field was sprayed twice; but early in 
September the haulm of all those varie: 
ties was discoloured and growth stopped, 
with the exception of that of Shamrock, 
which was as green as Grass, although 
sandwiched between the other kinds. A 
fe\y tubers were given me quite late, and 
I filled blanks in an early variety with 
them. No spraying was done. The early 
ones took the disease, the haulm turned 
black ,* but Shamrock remained green 
until the middle of October, the liaulm 
dying a natural death. From this fact 
we must conclude that this variety is im* 
mune. Judging by its name, this Potato 
presumably originated in Ireland, and 
probably became popular by reason of its 
hard nature in a land which, owing to 
atmospheric conditions, Is liable to be 
heavily afflicted with disease. Sham¬ 
rock, I believe, contains the germ of a 
race of disease-resisting Potatoes. It has 
a pink skin, and is deep-eyed, character¬ 
istics which must militate against its 
popularity as a market variety; but in 
the hands of the liybridiser it may prove 
to be of immense value. There is another 
reason why we may conclude that the 
raising of'a race of immune varieties is 
probable. The 

Wart disease is the most pestilent of all 
diseases that have attacked the Potato, as 
it destroys the market value of the Potato, 
and renders the ground unfit for those 
varieties which we have hitherto relied 
on. Unchecked, this disease must spread 
over big areas of land and render Ihe 
cultivation of the Potato Impossible. Up 
to the present no antii>est has come into 
existence which is capable of destroying 
the germs; but it does seem providential 
that it should have been discovered that 
several varieties are perfectly immune 
from its attacks. Therefore, if certain 
varieties are able to defy the attacks of 
this destructive pest, are we not war¬ 
ranted in believing that we may eventu¬ 
ally have varieties which will be equally 
able to resist the common disease? I feel 
convinced that in this way the problem 
will be solved, and there will be no need 
for the employment of those nasty mix¬ 
tures the continued use of which might 
exercise a poisonous effect on the soil and 
lower its fertility. Might I suggest to 
those engaged in hybridisation, the cross¬ 
ing of Shamrock and the old Magnum 
Ronum and Scotch Champion, which a 
good many years proved our salvation 
when other kinds were almost annihilated 
by disease. There is one danger in con¬ 
nection with the wart disease which may 
not be overlooked. It is all very well to 
schedule the infested areas, but what 
about the distribution of seed. Some 
kinds, as has been proved by extensive 
trials, are' certainly immune, but they may 
carry germs all over the country. 

J. Cornhill. 

West Surrey. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting diseased seed Potatoes.—I 

should be glad if you could give me in¬ 
formation on the following points:—(1) 
Is there any danger in using for seed, 
Potatoes some of which suffered very 

Digitized by Go ole 


slightly from blight last year ? Is the 
son din which they were grown infected 
with blight? (2) Is it very important to 
get new' seed Potatoes from different soil, 
and how often is it necessary to do do? 
I found that my own seed Potatoes did 
very well last year.—J. R., Herts. 

[(1) The probability is that if seed tubers 
saved from tainted stock are used for 
planting next year, as suggested, you may 
be troubled with disease in a virulent 
form, unless spraying is resorted to dur¬ 
ing the growing season. It would be 
wise to discard such tubers, and procure 
new ones from a 'distance, preferably 
those which have been grown either in 
Scotland or Ireland. With regard to the 
latter part of your query, opinions differ 
on this point, but we always advise that 
ground be limed and Potatoes not grown 
on it for at least two seasons if the last 
raised crop was affected by disease. (2) 
Yes; at least every other year. If you 
save seed from stock procured in the 
manner suggested it may be used for one 
year; but the following season it is best 
to again purchase new seed which has 
been grown in the north. By acting on 
these lines and spraying as a preventive 
measure at least twice— i.c., the end of 
June and three weeks afterwards—you 
should keep clear of disease and be re¬ 
warded with satisfactory crops of 
tubers.] 


BURNING GARDEK RUBBISH. 

Gardening papers are always telling us 
to make good bonfires and burn our garden 
rubbish. With the lighter, drier stuff, 
which can be burnt'out In a quick blaze in 
an hour or two there need be no difficulty. 
In my own garden and at my nursery I 
get a vast amount of wet, heavy stuff, 
which could only be burnt by means of a 
large, slow, smother fire, smouldering for 
days on end. With such a bonfire as Jhis 
there is always a danger of its burning 
through during the night faster than one 
expected. An unexpected draught may de¬ 
velop, or the smoulder may come upon a 
drier mass in the Body of the heap, with 
the result that the fire blazes up. When 
this happens, the next county, or the next 
but one, is in danger of receiving a shower 
of Zepp bombs. Not only this, but in the 
interests of the surrounding counties the 
police of these parts are uncommonly strict 
about bonfires which show the slightest 
light at night. No matter bow carefully 
one may damp dowm the heap with masses 
of weeds and other rubbish, one can never 
be quite certain of not having a sudden 
burn through and a blaze during the night, 
followed by a fine—or, worse still, an ad¬ 
monition—from the Bench. 

I have several tons of weeds waiting to 
be burnt and converted into good, fertile 
manure, but- the risk is too great. Can 
any reader of Gardening suggest a means 
of burning them without running the risk of 
getting my neighbours bombed and myself 
fined—or admonished? I have thought of 
allowing the mass to rot down and then 
digging it into the land, but what about 
the millions of weed seeds that it must 
contain? Would simple rotting of the 
mass rot the seeds too, or can it be rotted 
in such a way as to set up fermentation 
and so great heat—enough to kill all weed 
seeds? I shall be very glad to have practi¬ 
cal suggestions which will help In this 
matter. And I have little doubt that there 
are other readers of Gardening, too, who 
are getting a little weary of those who tell 
us again and again to “burn all garden 
rubbish ” and never tell us of a safe way 
of doing it under present conditions. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott, j 


THE WE^K’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom December 22nd.—J asminum 
nitdiflorum, Chimonanth us fragrans 
(Winter Sweet), Correa magnifica 
(slightly protected from frost), Erica 
carnea (in variety), E. mediterranca hy- 
brida, E. lusitanica, Laurustinus, Uama- 
melis arborea, Osmanthus ilicifolfus. Iris 
8tylosa. 

The week’s work. —The growths of 
many spring-flowering bulbs are already 
through the soil. Iris histricades major 
looks particularly promising, but a sharp 
look out has to be kept lor slugs and 
snails. These, together with damp and 
moisture, are the worst enemies of this 
plant. Nothing that is likely to cause 
damp should be allowed to accumulate 
near the growths. Many of the failures, 
in the culture of this beautiful plant may 
be traced to .slugs and snails eating . out 
the centre of the plants in the earliest 
stage of their growth. Finely-sifted coal 
ashes placed on the bed and round the 
collar of the plants are a capital safe¬ 
guard against these. Mice frequently 
destroy bulbs during hard weather, and 
pheasants are also destructive. Ad¬ 
vantage has been taken to thoroughly 
overhaul climbers growing on walls. 
These were not restricted much in the 
growing season,, but only looped up at 
intervals during the summer-, hence the 
necessity for a thorough thinning of the 
shoots at this time of the year. Discre¬ 
tion must be exercised in pruning, and 
care taken not to remove shoots mat will 
flower the following season. Shrubs such 
as Forsythm. J asminum nudiflorum, Chi- f 
monanthus fragrans, and early-flowering 
Lonioeras bloom best oai shoots of the pre¬ 
vious season. These are left for the pre¬ 
sent, and tlie shoots removed immediately 
the flowers are over. Other wail plants,' 
such as varieties of Ceanothus, Solainum 
crispum, S. jasminoides, Buddleias, and 
Polygonum baldseh uanicuni, are pruned 
well back to firm wood, cutting away all 
weak and unripe growth and old flowering 
shoots. Many choice evergreen shrubs do 
well as wall plants. These include Mag¬ 
nolia grandiiflona, Camellias, Myrtles, 
Azara mierophylla, and Chodsya ternata. 
These do not make rampant growth, and 
require but little pruning. 

Climbing Roses, if not already pruned, 
should be well thinned, cutting out as 
much of the old wood as desirable. A few 
well-ripened shoots are much more effec¬ 
tive than a large number crowded together 
in a limited space. Any vacant beds or 
borders in which it as intended to sow or 
plant summer-flowering plants should be 
dug deeply, leaving the surface as rough 
as possible, so that a good tilth may be 
obtained wlien the time arrives for sowing 
or planting. If the ground is poor a 
liberal quantity of ratted manure should 
be incorporated with the soil as the work 
proceeds. These remarks specially apply 
to those quarters intended’ for such sub¬ 
jects as Pentstenians, Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Dahlias, Sweet Peas, and other 
>summer-flowering plants that require rich 
sail. If these conditions are provided, and 
a good mulch afforded the plants, they 
will the better withstand drought. Dur¬ 
ing the past few’ days severe frost has set 
in. On the morning of the 19th 20 degs. 
were registered. F. W. Gallop. 

IAlford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Grapes. —To save firing, late 
Grapes may with advantage, where a 
Grape-room exists or a place which can be 
suitably converted into one for the time 
being, be cut and transferred thereto. 
The bottles should be filled nearly full of 
water in advance, dropping two or three 
pieces of charcoal into each to keep the 
water sweet. Wipe the battles dry, and 
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after mopping up any water -spilt on the 
floor, leave window® and door open for a 
few hours to ensure everything being 
quite dry. Carry out the bottling on a 
fine day. Cut off each bunch-bearing 
lateral as near to the rod as practicable, 
and insert the lower end into the neck ot 
the bottle, so that it is well immersed in 
the water. It is immaterial whether the 
vacant space in the neck of the lxrttle is 
plugged with cotton wool or Moss at ter- 
wards or not. Arrange the bottles so that 
the bunches hang clear of one another, and 
if ordinary wine battles are employed 
make them quite secure. Bottles made 
and sold for the purpose do not need this 
attention. When the bottling as finished 
darken the room and maintain a dry and 
equable temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. The Vines may then be pruned 
and tne wounds dressed with styptic to 
prevent them bleeding either when next 
the border is watered or when they are 
started ne$t spring. If the soil has be¬ 
come, during the past few weeks, very dry, 
a good -soaking of water -should lie given a® 
soon as the dressing is quite dry. Any 
attention the border needs ii\ the way ot 
addition or top-dressing should he given 
now, or, if partial lifting of the roots has 
become necessary, it should be taken in 
hand at once. The cleaning of both the 
Vines and structure should also be seen 
to. Until the time arrives for .starting, 
give the Vines all the rest possible bj 
affording free ventilation. 

Kitchen garden. —If the plot on which 
Parsnips are stall in the ground is required 
for other purposes the roots may now lie 
lifted and stored in the same way as Car¬ 
rots, etc. If the roots have attained any 
size ’ a trench will need to l>e opened to 
get them out intact, which, however, pre¬ 
pare® the soul for the next crop. Gna- 
soles, which have lieen extensively grown 
this year, may now be lifted and stored 
like Potatoes. Select good - shaped, 
medium-sized tubers for planting next 
year, and keep them separate from those 
required for oooking. When lifting, be 
calreful not to leave any tubers m . the 
ground, especially if some other crop is to 
be grown on the site next season. Many 
imagine that any poor piece of ground 
suffices for these. This is a mistake, as 
the greater it® fertility the heavier the 
yield. Sites for next year’s planting 
should be prepared accordingly. 

Horseradish beds need breaking up and 
replanting every few years if good pro¬ 
duce -is wished' for. It may either 1 k> 
replanted on another or the same site, 
just as may he most expedient. For sets 
select roots with a crown about the size 
of Seakale sets when prepared for plant¬ 
ing, and from 9 inches to 12 inches in 
length. Carefully divest them of all -side 
roots and plant in holes, made with a l>ar, 
from 12 inches to 15 inches in depth. A 
little fine soil may be trickled in round 
them after dropping the sets in the holes. 

' The holes may stand 18 inches apart each 
way. If the site of the Horseradish bed 
is to be used for the growing of some other 
Crop the cleaning of the soil -should be 
most carefully done, otherwise much 
annoyance will arise in future by growths 
appearing where not wanted. If not done, 
tne Mint bed should be cleaned and top- 
dressed with finely - sifted old hot-lied 
manure or leaf soil. The herb border 
“should also be cleaned and made tidy for 
the winter. 

Autumn-struck Fuchsias. —These should 
be potted into 60-sized pots in a mixture 
of two thirds loam and one third leaf- 
mould, with the usual addition of silver 
sand, and placed in a greenhouse where 
a temperature of about 50 degs. can lie 
maintained. After they have begun to 
root into the fresh soil put tliein on a 
shelf close up to the light. 

Pelargoniums. —The batch for flowering 
early next -spring should now be shifted 
into their flowering pots—7-inch and 
8-inch for the older plants, and 6-inch for 


those one-year-old and those struck at the 
end of the summer. Clean, well-drained 
pots are essential, and if the potting-shed 
is unheated the compost should be 
warmed beforehand. A light position, or 
where they can be stood close up to the 
glass, and a genial growing temperature 
of 50 degs. and 55 degs. -are essential for 
these plants. One third leaf-mould, two 
thirds good loam, with a dash of Clay’s 
fertiliser added, form, with the requisite 

? [ non tit y of silver sand, a good compost 
or them. Where available, a little old 
Mushroom dung may with advantage be 
added to the above ingredients. Cuttings 
put in when the late flowering batch of 
plants was cub down, and now well 
rooted, should be potted into 60’s and 
stood on a shelf to keep them from becom¬ 
ing drawn. 

Calceolarias. —These must be kept cool 
and the surroundings An a medium state 
of moisture. Under these condition® but 
little watering is required, and beyond 
preventing frost entering the house, the 
cooler the temperature is kept the better. 
If the plants, whether of the ordinary 
herbaceous or Clibran’s variety, etc., 
have not yet been -shifted into their flower¬ 
ing pot®, this liad better be delayed till 
after the turn of the year. Late-raised 
seedlings and young stock for flowering 
in April and May next, noW in 60’s, should 
receive similar treatment to the above. 

Winter-flowering Calanthee. —A® these 
are now coming into flower they may for 
the time being bo utilised for adding to 
the display in th3 conservatory and green¬ 
house if placed at the warmest end and 
out of the way -of cold draught® and where 
they will have dry surroundings. If sub¬ 
jected to a moist atmosphere the flowers 
quickly decay. If suitable condition® can¬ 
not be afforded they may be lightly dis¬ 
posed among such Cypripeddums as require 
a warm greenhouse temperature only. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Melons. —Seeds will now be sown to 
raise plant® for the early batch. Two 
and a half inch pots are used, and these 
are filled with loamy soil containing a 
little finely-broken mortar rubble, warmed 
to the -temperature of the house. Two 
seeds are inserted in each pot, and if both 
germinate the weaker one is removed as 
soon a® this can be deteroiined. The pots 
are plunged in a moderately warm hotbed 
until the seedlings are well through -the 
soil, when they are placed on a shelf near 
the glass. The earliest batch of Melons 
can be grown successfully in pots, but I 
find that when planted out in beds they 
are more satisfactory. The earliest crops 
need a hotbed, and the material for form¬ 
ing this should be prepared at once, using 
stable litter and fresh leaves in equal 
parts. In our case we have the benefit of 
h at-water pipe® under the fermenting 
materials, and it is, therefore, -only neces¬ 
sary to liave a small hotbed, the top of 
which is raised to within a foot of the 
trellis. On this hotbed is placed a bed of 
good fibrous loam, 18 inches wide by 
9 inches deep. It is essential that the soil 
lie made quite firm. When using loam of 
a retentive nature a little old mortar 
rubble should be mixed with it, and, if 
poor, the addition of a little coanse bone- 
meal will improve it. 

Pruning fruit-trees. —The fine, open 
weather up to December 15th was very 
favourable for pruning and training fruit- 
trees, and good progress ha® been made. 
Advantage is now being taken of frosty 
weather to wheel manure to trees that re¬ 
quire feeding. Bush fruits of all kinds, 
including Gooseberries, # Red and Black 
Currants, and Raspberries, will be given 
a good dressing of rich farmyard manure, 
of which there is a good supply. In some 
districts I fear it is becoming a matter of 
-some difficulty to obtain a sufficient supply 
1 of animal manure for the garden, in which 


case fish manure, bone-meal, and other 
concentrated fertilisers may be used. The 
garden fire provides valuable material for 
dressing some kinds of fruit-trees, and 
this is also being wheeled where rea aired. 
Apples and Pears are keeping well inis 
season. The fruit is examined frequently, 
and any that show the least sign of de- 
cav -removed. It is necessary to sec that 
the fruits are used at the right time to 
prolong the supply a® long os possible. 
When the outside condition® ore favour¬ 
able a little air is admitted to the fruit- 
room each day, and on exceptionally fine 
days -the door is left open for an hour 
occasionally. It is a good plan at this 
season to look back over the old year and 
note as far as possible the i-eason® why 
such and such a crop was not the -success 
it might have been, and take steps to 
rectify this. Every gardener meet® with 
failures at some time, often owing to un¬ 
avoidable circumstances, but -some may be 
due to improper method® and other ad¬ 
verse conditions, which experience may in 
future enable him to overcome. In writ¬ 
ing this weekly calendar, I am guided by 
work done under my own direction, but- it 
should be borne in mind that soils and 
situation® are important factors in grow¬ 
ing crops of all kind®, therefore every 
reader must determine for himself how far 
such circumstances must affect his own 
practice. In order to become an efficient 
cultivator of vegetables, whether one has 
a large, medium, or small garden, it is 
necessary that many details be brought 
into practice and rightly carried out each 
year. If a proper system of rotation ot 
crop® is earned -out, not only will they be 
much more satisfactory, but the expense 
of maintaining the garden in a condition 
to produce tlie best results will be much 
less. The thorough 

Preparation of the ground is of para¬ 
mount importance, but whether it shall be 
done during the autumn, mid-winter, or 
early spring must be determined by the 
nature of the ground and the -state ot the 
weather. The preparation of heavy land 
will be better lea until' February or 
March ; but on medium and light -soils, the 
work can be done with advantage during 
autumn and mid-winter. The nature ot 
the -soil here varies, some being a medium 
loam, the other part heavy, all containing 
limestone. Advantage has been taken ot 
dry weather, and good program made Wltil 
digging and trenching. 

Hotbeds. —It will be necessary to aug- 
• incut these considerably during tlm pre¬ 
sent month, as there are many choice 
vegetables which can be brought forward 
bv the aid of hotbeds and portable frames. 
These are invaluable to the gardener who 
has to supply large quantities of forced 
vegetables, and not only are they of use 
during the spring, but they can lie utilised 
every day in tlie veer, and with the and 
of freshly-fallen leaves much less expense 
incurred in providing the requisite heat. 
The chief danger in hotbeds lie® an the en¬ 
gendering of too much rather than too 
little heat, and before adding tlie -soil one 
must make certain that- the heat is on the 
decline for if once tlie soil becomes baked 
—and it assuredly will if the beat is ex¬ 
cessive—no crop® will grow,' an it .satisrao- 
torily. Asparagus, Carrots, rurmps, 
Radishe®, Potatoes, and such crops are 
all suitable to this kind of treatment. 

Onions. —In order to have large, well- 
ripened bulbs by the end of August or 
early in September it is necessary to sow 
the tseed early in January. The seeds 
should be sown in shallow boxes, well 
drained, and filled with a compost consist¬ 
ing of two parts good loam, one of leaf- 
mould, and one of spent Mushroom 
manure, with a little silver sand to render 
it porous. It is an advantage to mi* the 
com past- some time -in advance. Make tlie 
soil in the boxes firm, sow thinly, and 
cover the seeds with a thin layer of fine 
soil. The boxes should be stood in a light 
position in a house having a night tem- 
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per&ture of from 50 degs. to. 55 dogs. 
Water carefully, using a fine rose, and 
keep the surroundings damp. 

Endive. —Batches of Endive are placed 
at the cool end of the Mushroom-house 
at five or six days’ interval, in order to 
have it always fresh and nicely blanched. 
The plants are lifted with good balls of 
earth and placed close together in shallow 
boxes. Endive in frames should be freely 
ventilated. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove. —Geeneras having during the 
week ceased to be effective, some re¬ 
arrangement became needful. Advantage 
was, therefore, taken of this to give the 
house its half-yearly cleaning. It is 
always advantageous to follow this course 
with the stove when time can be spared. 
While vaporising is reliable, yet a 
thorough examination of the plants is ad¬ 
visable, and may draw attention to un¬ 
healthy or diseased piece® which would 
otherwise be overlooked. Another point: 
The humid atmosphere reacts upon the 
wood of the structure and is liable to pro¬ 
duce fungoid growths. These occur 
generally m out-of-the-way corners or in 
unseen pieces of the staging. This half- 
yearly cleaning fulfils a good purpose in 
revealing such decay. The Gesneras will 
now he placed upon a shelf in the same 
house, and water withheld until they dry 
off. The loss (previously referred to) of 
winter-flowering Begonias, the result of 
an accident, is felt, hut the want of these 
has been to some extent supplied by a 
batch of .seedling Coleuses, among which 
are some good colours. Features of the 
house at present are some of the more ac¬ 
commodating Orchids. A collection of 
Cypripediums is good, and the plants are 
flowering very freely. Among other 
Orchids suitable for growing in a mixed 
stove may he mentioned Phams grand i- 
florus, Dendrohium nobile, Coelogync 
cristate-, some of the O don tog loss u m s, 
and, of course, Calanthe Veotchd. All 
these succeed with a night temperature 
round about 60 degs., a degree or two less 
in frosty weather doing no harm. Fine- 
foliaged plants are always attractive, and 
to keep the leaves bright an occasional 
sponging over is not without value. 

Greenhouses. —Owing to the continual 
damp more fire heat than usual has neces¬ 
sarily been employed. This, of course, 
lias to some extent shortened the duration 
of some varieties of .Chrysanthemums, 
although the display is yet good and will 
l>e maintained for a considerable time. 
The later varietieis now begin to open 
freely. Yellows and whites are always 
appreciated, and among late varieties 
yellow is represented by W. H. Lincoln, 
still I think one of the heist for late work, 
Noees d’Or, and Mrs. Greenfiekl. There 
used to. bo a very useful dwarf yellow, 
Phoebus by name, which when pinched 
late was useful round the New Year time, 
hut I have lost trace of it. Among whites, 
Souvenir d’Une Petite Aitiie is very fine; 
so, too, ds Nellie Pockett in hush foam 
and twice pinched, and Moonlight makes 
a good third. By growing good batches 
of these, or of similar varieties, more 
satisfaction is given than when a larger 
selection of these and other colours is 
grown. Salvias of all kinds, Eupa- 
toriums, Primulas, Cinerarias, and the 
forerunners of Cyclamens help to keep tire 
plant-houses bright, and for some time 
yet there will be no scarcity of material 
for cutting. 

Ferns under glass. —Ferns are at all 

seasons attractive—never more so than 
during the winter. At tliis time, of 
course, to keep them in good condition, 
some little attention is necessary. 
Withering fronds should ho regularly re¬ 
moved, and every pot ought to be tested 
daily as to its need for moisture. Ferns 
do not at all appreciate dry conditions; 
hut, at the -same time, they will not suc¬ 
ceed when the soil becomes watel-Iogged. 
Digitizea by ^jQ 0 ICl 


Plants in robust health, and which have 
filled the pots with roots will be benefited 
by a little stimulant. Soot-water is good 
and safe. 

Vines in pots. —Block Hamburgh and 
Foster’s Seedling can be farced in 12-inch 
pots: hut it is hopeless to attempt farc¬ 
ing Vines which have not been «peoi-ally 
prepared for the purpose. Start \yith a 
night temperature of 50 degs., and in¬ 
crease to 55 degs. when the buds begin to 
move. Sling the canes in a horizontal 
position to ensure regular breaking. 

Pear-trees on walls. —The winter prun¬ 
ing and training of Pears oil walls are 
being brought to a close. All over, there 
are indications of plenty of bloom for the 
forthcoming spring, and, despite an un¬ 
toward autumn, the w’ood has ripened up 
much better than at one time it seemed 
likely to do. Those*who may have wall 
space at liberty might do worse than de¬ 
vote it to Pear-trees. “He who plants 
Pears, plants for his heirs,” is rather an 
exploded saw nowadays, and a wall can 
he quickly furnished w'ith trees which will 
soon fruit by planting double cordons. 
These may he upon the Quince—that is, 
if the soil is suitable. Light, porous soils 
are of no use whatever for Pears on the 
Quince. It should be remembered, too, 
that the stock must have moisture, and 
that <if it does not get it either naturally 
or artificially, disaster is certain. Either 
the blooms will drop or the fruity if there 
is any, will b© characterless, gritty, and 
small. It is worth while bearing in mind, 
too, that shallow-rooting stocks, like the 
Quince, are greatly benefited by a mulch¬ 
ing of some description. 

“Climbing Roses. —These, owing to pres¬ 
sure in other directions, had to he con¬ 
tent with a limited amount of attention 
in late autumn. An effort is now being 
made to deal thoroughly with them. This 
consists mainly in cutting out all the ex¬ 
hausted wood which bloomed during the 
past .season, as well as trashy and imma¬ 
ture growths, and in laying in the strong 
basal shoots which were temporarily tied 
in some time ago. There is a disposition 
on the part of novices to lay in too much 
wood, and tliis ought to l>e guarded 
against as congestion undoubtedly spoils 
the effect when the plants are in bloom. 
Should there be any planting of Roses yet 
to be done, it may he got out of hand dur¬ 
ing the first .spell of open weather. 

French Beans. —It is questionable 
whether it is really profitable to begin 
forcing French Beans until after the New' 
Year. The labour entailed is, perhaps, 
not great; hut the plants must have con¬ 
stant and unremitthig attention if success 
is to follow. Red-■spider is difficult to 
keep at bay when only intermittent atten¬ 
tion is possible, and when it gains a foot¬ 
ing the plants may as well he thrown out. 
Where a small span can be afforded, 
climbing Frencli Beams are more profitable 
than the dwarf sorts, especially when they 
can be sown or planted out. Many make 
the soil too light by the addition of leaf- 
mould and sand. These are quite unneces¬ 
sary, if they are rot positively dangerous 
in the case of French Beans, a good 
medium loam, without any additions, giv¬ 
ing, I think, the best results. 

Vegetable garden. —Whenever weather 
conditions permit of it, digging and 
trenching ought not to he lost sight of. 
Every spore moment at this time can l>e 
very profitably spent in pushing on this 
important work. Heavy land, especially, 
should be attended to during the winter, 
and anything which will tend to lighten 
it—burned refuse, wood ashes, and 
material of that kind—-may with ad¬ 
vantage he incorporated with it as the 
work proceeds. A hoe-through was given 
to Cablxage plants in the course of the 
week in order to draw the soil more closely 
round the necks of the plants. These 
have dome well, the losses so far lxung 
very trifling. W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 



HONEY FROM PALESTINE. 

The recent capture by our troops of 
Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, natur¬ 
ally took the minds of very many people 
to the Biblical description of that sacred 
country as the “ land flowing with milk 
and honey.” Bee-keepers, however, I 
think, will endeavour to find out in what 
way this description is particularly appli¬ 
cable to Palestine as regards the honey. 
The above may simply be a phrase denot¬ 
ing a land of plenty and of richness. But 
even in this ca.se, one would suppose that 
honey was an abundant natural product 
of the country, and would, therefore, be 
representative of its richness. 

I propose to return to this interesting 
and opi>ortuue subject in some detail. 
Meanwhile, it is to be noticed that the 
familiar “honey” which was included in 
the delicacies sent by Jacob from Canaan 
to his unidentified son Joseph in Egypt 
was in reality not honey at all (Gen. 
xliii., ll). It was a syrup made of the 
juice of Gropes diluted with water and 
boiled down to the consistency of honey. 
Thiskxuumodity even in modern times has 
l>een annually exported from Hebron to 
Egypt, and is called “ Grape honey.” 

It is ail attractive speculation to enter¬ 
tain as to whether our soldiers in their 
pursuit of the Turks in Palestine will dis¬ 
cover honey dropping from the trees 
around Miclimasli (west of Jericho, where 
our troops are operating now), as Jona¬ 
than's troops discovered it in their pur¬ 
suit of the Philistines in the same dis¬ 
trict. There, wiild honey in the subse¬ 
quent days of S>t. John .the Baptist was 
also plentiful, on account of the numerous 
flowers which the wilderness of Judaea 
produced. B. R. H. 


BOOKS. 

VEGETARIAN AND WAR TIME 
COOKERY.* 

There is such a flood of Information, good 
and bad, now being published with regard 
to food, that the public mind is getting 
confused as to the value of natural food. 
This book is an example of a type of book 
which is very common in the interests of 
so-called food reform, and it is a very poor 
book indeed. The writer starts off with 
the idea that the varied and natural foods 
of the world are not sufficient to nourish 
the body. To these foods in her recipes 
she adds much animal matter (cheese) to 
help them out in flavour and sustaining 
1 *>wor. This is written in face of the 
clearest evidence that some of the finest 
races in the world live and enjoy life with¬ 
out such foods as cheese, or any milk pro¬ 
ducts at all/ We cannot do better than 
quote a couple of recii>es to show this 
fault in the book, the first using half a 
pound of cheese to spoil a few sticks of 
Salsafy 

Salsafy cheese.— Four or five sticks 
of Salsafy, £ lb. grated cheese, 1 pint 
white sauce. Boil the Salsafy. Peel and 
slice and lay in a buttered dish. Mix 
the cheese well into the sauce, and pour 
over the Salsafy, scatter breadcrumbs over 
the top, and brown quickly. 

Vegetable Marrow cheese. — One 
large or two small Marrows; £ lb. grated 
cheese; 1 pint thick white sauce. Boil the 
Marrow in a double cooker, if possible, and 
drain thoroughly. Cut in slices, and lay 
in a buttered pie-dish, pour over the sauoe, 
into which has been stirred the grated 
cheese; scatter over a few crumbs, and 
bake in a sharp oven for a few minutes. 

Edited by Helen M. Eddeu. N.T.H.C. Pnbliahed by 
Mr, John Hogg, 13, Paternoster-row, London. Price la. 3d 
net. 
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If we look in Quain’s Dictionary, a 
trusted medical book of our day, we find 
cheese in some states named as among 
poisons. Salsafy fried in the dry Italian 
wav or braised in *a harmless gravy funs 
no risks. __ 

BIRDS. 

BIRDS IX THE SEPTEMBER GARDEN. 
To the bird-lover, as distinguished from 
the armchair ornithologist, the most 
interesting months of "the year are Sep¬ 
tember and October, when the tide of 
migration, that sets north and east in 
spring, begins to flow in the opposite direct 
tion. It is true that the disappearance of 
the summer birds is, as a rule, less notice¬ 
able than their arrival, for it is, in inland 
districts, rather a leisurely and long- 
drawn-out 'proceeding. The watcher of 
the skies has none of the fine rapture with 
which he noticed the first swallow or 
heard the voice of the early cuckoo through 
the green mist of the April woods. Many 
people, indeed, never notice the with¬ 
drawal of this or that species at all until 
they suddenly realise how denuded of 
bird-life are the hedgerows and copses. 
Then, oue evening, the curious chuckling 
note of the fieldfares comes from over¬ 
head, or, with vacillating and uncertain 
flight, the first small parties of redwings 
arrive, and the change from summer birds 
to winter birds is complete. At the pre¬ 
sent moment this autumn movement is in 
full swing. It began some time ago, of 
course, with the departure of the cuckoos. 

- Probably because of the multitude of 
caterpillars that have devastated our trees 
this season, the summer of 1917 has been 
emphatically a cuckoo summer. All 
through May and the first half of June the 
birds were calling incessantly, by night as 
well as bv day, till suddenly they all ceased. 
This happened on Jun€ 25. The swifts were 
the next to go. Up to the middle of the 
first week in August their screaming bands 
were still wheeling, in hbadlong flight, 
round the church tower, but then the bulk 
of them disappeared, leaving only a be¬ 
lated wanderer or two, which hurried past 
under the grey skies of this ungenial sea¬ 
son. Above the windows the house- 
martins’ nests are still full of half-fledged 
young, and their parents are busy in at¬ 
tendance upon them, but the earlier broods 
of both martins and swallows are gathered 
into flocks for the long journey, and some 
have already gone. These are birds whose 
movements everyone notes, because they 
are so conspicuous in their habits. The 
case is different with the willow-wrens and 
chiff-chaffs, the nettle-creepers and leaf- 
searchers. Their voices have been silent 
for some time, and it is only by their voices 
that most peopie recognise their presence. 
Some of them, especially the chiff-chaffs, 
have begun to sing again in a tentative 
way, and anyone who keeps a -watchful 
eye ui>oti the bird population of his garden 
will realise what an immense number of 
these little feathered fairies are in evi¬ 
dence just now and how restless they are. 

One morning one may see a dozen slen¬ 
der, olive-green forms searching his stan¬ 
dard Roses for aphides. They seem busily 
engaged and entirely at home, but, in an 
hour or two, not one will be visible. At 
another time the rows of late Marrow-fat 
Pens become unexpectedly i>opulous with 
young whitethronts and blackcaps—all of 
which the gardener classifies impartially 
as tomtits—or a delicate garden warbler, 
with russet back and silvery underparts, 
is found beating against the glass in the 
greenhouse, and disappears incontinently 
on being 1 iterated. So it goes on from day 
to day. each bird making a short stay and 
silently slipping oflUdJJ one realises that a 
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steady purpose is animating all these 
casual visitors, and that* well-appreciated 
garden is only a caravanserai for little 
pilgrims on the great south road. Now*is 
the time to look out for rare and unusual 
birds, but with'the field-glasses of the bird- 
lover, if you please, not with the gun .of 
the barbarian “ collector .”—The Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rides.' All communications 
should be deadly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ©/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
mare than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name ami address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of dale, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
Immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
tn any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit shoxdd always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hai* 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
act to name only tour varieties at a time. 


VLAITB AJfP riiOWBM. 

The Gladwin (Iri-s feetadissima) (In¬ 
quirer ).—This is the name of the plant of 
which you send berried clusters. It is a 
British plant, H feet to 2 feet high, with 
lead-coloured or bluish, and rarely yellow 
flowers. A variety with variegated leaves 
forms a pleasing border plant. The com¬ 
mon green form is worth growing in semi¬ 
wild places, as its brilliant coral-red seeds, 
which are plentifully produced in autumn 
in gaping capsules, are effective. Seeds 
scattered in stmi-wild places will soon 
make good plants, and the plant may also 
be increased by division. It is happiest 
in groups in the rough parts or the 
pleasure-grounds. 

Pruning Plumbago oapensls (J. Af.).— 
Plumbago capensis only needs pruning if 
necessary to keep it within bounds^ or, 
when grown os a bush, to maintain a fairly 
.symmetrical shape. The flowering is not 
assisted bv pruning in any way; indeed, 
rather the reverse. In a temperature of 
50 degs. .to 65 degs. it will flower more or 
less throughout the winter, but in a cool 
greenhouse it is apt to lose some of its 
leaves and go partially to rest. When 
resting, the soil shduld be kept fairly 
moist, and on the return of spring the 
plant will start freely into growth. That 
is the season to repot it, if necessary, and 
the young shoots then produced strike 
root readily, if treated much as a Fuchsia. 

Treatment of Begonias after flowering 
(.4. W. S .).— WTieu you remove the tubers 
from the flower beds do not cut away the 
foliage, but allow it gradually to decay. 
The best plan is to place the tubers as 
lifted into some boxes. They should not 
be covered with any soil. The foliage will 
gradually die off, and as 'soon as that 
takes place remove it, then store the 
tubers in some pots of dry sand. Keep in 
a house frost-proof, but no more. They 
should remain here until next March. As 
soon ^as signs of growth are apparent in 
the spring, pot up into 3-dnch or 4-incli 
pots, using a compost of three parts turfy 


loam, one part each leaf-mould hotbed 
manure, ana sanc^ Stand the pots in a 
house where a slight bottom-heat can be 
given, but it is essential that thpy be 
placed very near the glass. When the 
pots are full of roots give a shift into 
5-inch pots. 

Soale on Palm (II. E .).—If your tall 
Palm be much infested with scale you had 
better lay it on its side on a large table 
outdoors, then go over every portion of 
the stems and leaves with a blunt-edged 
knife and -scrape off every bit of scale to 
be found. Then make up strong soapy- 
water, using 1 lb. of soft soap to a bucket¬ 
ful of boiling water, and when it is dis¬ 
solved and the water is yet quite warm 
give the whole of the stems and leaves a 
good washing with a fairly hard brush. 
Then thoroughly wash with clean water, 
using a -rose waterpot or a syringe. It as 
of no use to ignore this pest, and any 
plant infested must lie thoroughly 
cleansed. Yoai may help to exterminate 
the scale by adding J pint of paraffin in 
the soap solution and keeping it well 
mixed. 

FRUIT. 

Covering Vino borders (Fiffr).—It has 
long been the custom to cover Vine 
borders with some fermenting material, 
but it is not necessary in ordinary cases. 
Of course, if the Grapes are hanging it 
may be advisable to cover the border with 
leaves, on these laying wooden shutters to 
prevent them being blown about; or in 
early forcing a gooa covering of dry leaves 
is of value, as it wards off cold rains, etc., 
and keeps up the temperature of the 
border, but for general purposes the bene¬ 
ficial effect of the frost on the soil is well 
known, and' we think the border should be 
exposed to the weather, unless in such 
cases as we have referred to above. 

Two good Raspberries (IF. M A.—With¬ 
out doubt, the finest and best Raspberry 
is the one known as Superlative. It is a 
most abundant cropper, the fruits large, 
rather long, and of a good red colour. It 
it the most popular variety in cultivation 
for gardens. But market growers like 
varieties that can have the canes cut down 
to about 3$ feet, and that will stand erect 
when fruiting, needing no tying to stakes. 
For that purpose none is better than 
Hornet. The selection should largely de¬ 
pend on how you can treat the canes. 

Mildewed Vines (T .).—As the leaves 
fall gather them up and bum them. Also 
heat your pipes, if you have such, and 
when hot give them a liberal coating of 
sulphur paste dissolved in water, or else 
pure sulphur mixed with soft soap or 
milk, keeping up a good heat for twelve 
hours and shutting the house up close. 
Possible exposure of the Vines to cold 
draughts much too freely has promoted the 
mildew attack. Should mildew appear 
next year apply the sulphur dressing to 
the pipes two or three times as advised. 

Shrivelled Pears (G. II .).—When Pears 
begin to shrivel up ere they are ripe it is 
obvious that ripening lias not been com¬ 
pleted. Possibly the* fruits were 
gathered much too early, as very early 
gathering is a common cause of shrivel¬ 
ling. It is equally possible that the tree 
lias sent its (roots down into ]>oor or sour 
subsoil, for out of the reach of feeding by 
manure. There is no commoner cause of 
spotting and shrivelling up than tills. If 
you care to do so, your best course will be 
to open a trench 2 feet wide and as deep 
round the tree, 5 feet from the stem, 
severing all roots, especially all down¬ 
ward ones, forking off the top soil,-and 
refilling the trench with entirely fresh 
soil. That would, no doubt, do much to 
help your trees. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cropping new garden (E. /).).—It is too 
late in the season to crop a vegetable 
garden, with the exception of putting out 
some strong Cabbage plants. All crops 
to stand the winter should have been m 
long since and now be strong. Your best 
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course will be to have the ground trenched 
some 20 Inches deep during the winter, 
keeping the bottom soil where it is, but 
having it well broken up, and, if you can, 
have a dressing of manure put down upon 
it, and also a further one forked into the 
top soil after the trenching is done. You 
will then have your ground ready to sow 
in it early next j’ear Broad Beans and 
Peas, also in the spring to plant Aspara¬ 
gus, Seakale, and Potatoes, and sow all 
sorts of root seeds and various summer 
crops. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Slugs in the garden (J. A.). —There is 
nothing so good as fresh lime for destroy¬ 
ing slugs. Get some fresh lime and 
slack it in a dry shed, then at night, when 
the slugs are out, liberally smother the 
ground with it. If you can do this for a 
week or two, alternating * the lime dress¬ 
ings with one of fresh soot, you will soon 
effect a clearance. Sprinkle the lime 
freely along the bottom of the walls or 
fences if there are any an your garden, 
and so destroy the slugs before they can 
reach the plants. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Bryanston. —Seeing you send us a list of 
twenty-two queries, we are sorry to say 
that replies to all these in oaie week, as 
you wish, would take up too much of our 
space. The best way for j t ou to ascertain 
the various fruits that thrive in the dis¬ 
trict you mean to plant in is to visit the 
gardens in the neighbourhood and make a 
selection accordingly. 18, Any fruit¬ 
grower can supply Easter Beurre Pear 
under this name. 19, Any nurseryman 
who specialises in fruit-tree growing. 20. 
Any grower of greenhouse plants. 21 and 
22, You will find a full description of the 
Vacciniums in “The English Flower 
Garden.”—— -D. A. —Without seeing the 
bulbs, it is impossible to say what they 

may be.- Mrs. A. Hoare. —Allington 

Pippin is a dessert Apple. 

HAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants— Xc?no. —Pteris cre- 
tica al bo-lineata. 4 

Names of fruits.—#. II. B. y Surrey.— 
Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange; 2, Adams’ 
Pearmain; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, 

Golden Noble.- Sussex. —Apples: 1, 

Scarlet Nonpareil; 2, Norfolk Beaufin 3, 

Bibston ; 4, Wellington.- A. L. S. — 

Pears: 1. GIou Morceau ; 2, Winter Nelis. 
Apples: 3; Cellini; 4, Clavgate Pearmain. 

- Skisdon.— Apples: 1 and 3, Waltham 

Abbey Seedling; 2, Bess Pool; 4, Scarlet 

Nonpareil.- Wallflower. — Pear : Glou 

Morceau. Apple Beauty' of Hants.- 

F. B. S.- —Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, 
Bramley’s; 3, Rymer; 4, French Crab. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Little and Ballanttne, Carlisle.— 
Abridged List of Forest Trees , 1918. 

The Premier Seed Company, Ltd., 
Brighton.— Vegetable Seeds for the Garden 
and Allotment. 

W. Watson and Sons. Ltd., Clontarf 
Nurseries, Dublin.— List of Fruit-trees. 

W. Wells and Co., Merstham, Surrey. 
—Descriptive Catalogue of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, 1917-18. 

J. W. Cole and Son, Peterborough.— 
Xew and Choice Chrysanthemums. 

OBITUARY. 


MR. WALTER T. WARE. 

We regret to a unounce the death, on 
December lGth, at the age of 02, of Mr. 
W. T. Ware, at Barrow Castle, Bath. lie 
was the son of Mr. T. S. Ware, in \^lose 
nursery at Tottenham in years gone by 
was grown a very complete collection of 
hardy plants. At the breaking up of this 
nursery. Mr. W. T. Ware started a nur¬ 
sery of his own at Bath, with branches in 
Lincolnshire and Wilts, where he special 
ised in Daffodils ajpd-vthe May-flowering 
Digitized by ~ 


aiwKthe May-flfweric 

Go gre 


Tulips, many fine varieties of which he 
raised. During the Daffodil and Tulip 
seasons Mr. Ware was, until his health 
failed, a constant visitor to the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s fortnightly meet¬ 
ings, he being a member of the Floral 
Committee and also-the Narciss and Tulip 
Committee. 

Pot-pourri from an Edith Cavell Home 
garden.— Anyone wishing to help an 
Edith Cavell Home of Rest for Nurses can 
do so by purchasing ix>t-pourri, made from 
an 1804 recipe, price 10s. per pound. Any 
quantity will be .stmt on receipt of postal 
order and postage to—H on. Mrs. Corbet, 
Raven House Edith Cavell Home, Adder- 
ley, Market Drayton. 


Wood fires. —Wood is certainly the 
mast agreeable to use of ail our fuels, and 
I have often thought that the people who 
live in countries that are still well pro¬ 
vided with woods and who are able to get 
nearly all 4heir needs as regards food and 
shelter direct from Nature are the most 
happily situated, while the most unhappily 
placed are those who live in crowded 
countries where nearly all the wild crea¬ 
tures and woods have been got rid of to 
make room for an excessive human popu¬ 
lation. Mr. Robinson’s book should have 
a good influence iu increasing the number 
of woods in this country. There is a good 
deal of rough, unsightly land that would 
be better occupied with trees ; and there 
is much windswept land that badly needs 
shelter belts; but the thoughtless are 
always crying out against' land occupied 
by trees as being waste.—W. J. Farmer. 


SEED POTATOES. 

FINEST LINCOLNSHIRE-GROWN SEED. 

AH at Govt . Prices. 

FULL (ILLUS.) LISTS FREE. 


WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
c/e SEEDS AND c/ fi 
0/0 SEED POTATOES 0/D 

Contains 1 lb. each Lines. Seed Potatoes — S. Express, 
Eclipee, Kin 5 Ed., A. Chief; large pkts. early and late Marrow 
Peas, dwarf and tall Beans; pkts. of Onion, Carrot, Cab¬ 
bage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Beet, Spinach, Parsley, 
Cucumber, Marrow ; six pkts. Flower Seeds; pkt. Lighton’s 
Maincrop Tomato free, with Illus. Lists and instructions, 
5/6, carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS (illus.).—Seeds and Potatoes, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Rock and Hardy Plants, free. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON, 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


Special Advance Off erof Seed Potatoes 

Duke of York, Eclipse. Midlothian Early, Llewellyns, 
Sharpe’s Express, per 112 lbs. 20.'-, 56 lbs. 10/-, 28 lbs. 5 -, 
11 1 !>s. 2 6 . Epicures, per 112 lbs. 16/-, 56 lbs. 8 .-, 28 lbs. 4/-, 
14 lbs. 2/-. 

King Edwards, Kvcrgoods, Dalhonsie, Arran Chief, 
Queen Mury, 10/- per cwt., £9 5/- per ton ; 4-ton lots £8 5/- 
per ton. 

NOT UNDER ONE CWT. SUPPLIED. 

Eating Potatoes, Table Carrots, Swedes, Turnips, 
Parsnips, Beetroot, 7/6 cwt* 4/6 J cwt., 2/6 per 28 lbs. 

Shallots, 1/3 per lb. Onion Sets. 2. - per lb 

Potato Manure, 10/- per cwc., 6 - 4 cwt., 3 6 per 28 lbs., 2,- 
per 14 lbs. Bay* free. Free on Rails. 

Narcissus Bulbs 1/- per doz., post free. Send for Catalogue. 

CASH WITH ORDER. 

HORACE MOR, Seedsman, CHATTERIS, Cambs. 


—SEED POTATOES- 

Reliable Stocks. 

SCOTCH AND YORKSHIRE CROWN. 

SEND FOR LIST. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

Seed Potato Growers, YORK. 


•"THE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

—Containing foil account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post. 6 L —PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Loudon, W.C. 2. 


PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS. 

Substantially constructed in sections. Framework covered 
with weather boards ; roof boarded and covered with felt. 

GREENHOUSES, 

Conservatories, 
Forcing Houses, 
Frames, etc. 

State requirements. 
Estimates free. 


COOPER'S 

HYGIENIC HEATER, 

For burning Paraffin Oil or Gas with¬ 
out Bmoke or smell. These stoves give off 
neither smoke nor smell, and will keep a 
greenhouse from 15 degrees to 40 degrees 
above outside temperature. Portable and 
complete. Nothing to break. 




743, Old Kent Rd., 
LONDON, S.E.15. 


W. COOPER,!. 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 


85 90 SOLUBLE. 

THE Fertiliser for— 

THE FARMER, 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 

and above all 

THE ALLOTMENT HOLDER. 


In 31b. lots, 4/-, post free, ca6h with order. 

•Full directions ip each package, together 
with a useful pamphlet op Fertilisers. 

PERRY MILLS & CO., 

61/2, Gracechurch Street, 

-LONDON, E.C. 3.- 




./ Slugs 
\Slugs 


SANITAS” powder 

will rid your Garden of Slugs and 
protect your Seeds and Plants from 
other pests such as Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 

Leaflet and Free Sample 
with instructions Free. 

6d. & i/- Tins & 15/-per Cwt.(f. or . London) 
oi all Chemists. Stores and Nurserymen. 

THE “SANITAS” CO.,Ltd. 

Limehouse, London, E. 
Awarded Medal al Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition. I Qil. _ 


VAPORITE 


KILLS [ 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL I 

Of a IT “seeds men >■ J 

Strawson Chemicai C» L t » 79 Queen Victoria London | 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday mornjng for the issue of the 
week following. I 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after lirst post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


G3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


SANKEY S^c^POTS 

BEST and Cheapest*. 

Stale quantity of each size required and have " carriage paid “ 
quotation ("carriage" frequently amount., to hall value ol I 
goods), or write lor Prke I Jut, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all descriptions. Bulh Bowls and Fern | 
Pans from 2d. each. 

RICHARD SAN KEY & SON, LTP, , 
Bulwell PoHeries, NOTTINGHAM. 
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21 DAYS. ABSOLUTE CLEARANCE ALL FRUIT TREES. 

PLEASE STOP HERE if you are wanting: any kind of SEEDS, PEAS, BEANS, ONION, CARROT, for your Carden or 
Allotment. My 1918 Seed Catalogue is now ready. Also, if you are wanting any kind of Apple, Pear, Plum, 

Currant, Raspberries—in faot, all kinds of Fruit Trees and all kinds of Vegetable Plants, Cabbage, Lettuce, Cauliflower, Onions, 
send for my List. Both will be sent you free upon receipt of your address on a post-card. Send at once. Seeds are very scarce. 


TO BE CLEARED AT ONCE. 

1/9 each. STANDARD APPLES. 1/9 each. 

The following area few of the names, bat I have hundreds 
of others. Send your orders, I can supply you. Lord 
Lennox, Lord Derby, Ribston Pippin, Beauty of Kent, 
Alfriston, Warner's King, Bramley Seedling. Bismarck, 
Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath, Allington Pippin, 
King Pippin, Lord Suffleld, Annie Elizabeth, Dr. Harvey. 
Eckiinville Seedling, Gascoyne's Scarlet, Grenadin, Lady 
Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newton Wonder, Peasgood'B Non¬ 
such. 

GRAND BU8H OR PYRAMID DAM 8 ON 8 . | 

Enormous trees, 1/3 each; selected, 16 each. 

5.000 GRAND PYRAMID VICTORIA PLUM8. 

Having a grand lot of these, which have been loaded with 
fruit this season. 13 each ; very selected, 16 each. 


GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID APPLES. 

Same names as Standard Apples, and including many 
others, both eating and cooking. I have a grand stock of 
fine shaped trees, all fruit bearing, and are sure to please. 
Trees, 3 years old, 13 each ; specimen trees, 16 each. 
They are the cheapest to buy. 

10,000 HALF-STANDARD APPLE8, 1/6. 

Now, these are just the trees for small gardens, and at 
the time I am writing this they are a sight, simply covered 
with most lovely Apples. King of Pippins, Bramley Seed¬ 
ling, Lane's Prince Albert, Cox's Orange, Bismarck, and 
several others. All fine, grand stuff. My price, 16. 

6 STANDARD APPLES, TO CLEAR, 7/6. 

A Very Special Offer.—3 standard eating AppleB and 3, 
standard cooking Apples,7s. 6d. 


CRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 

Same name as Standards, 13 each ; selected, 16 each. 
Any names you like. 

1/9 CRAND STANDARD PEARS. 1/9 

1 6 3,000 STANDARD PLUMS. 1/6 

Green Gage, Golden Drop, Czar, Early Prolific, Pond’s 
Seedling, Hirers’ Early, Sultan. Diamond, July Gage, 
Jefferson, Orleans, Pershore, and many others. 


100,000 GRAND 

CORDON APPLES. 

Fine trees, 3 and 4 years old ; any name you like; assorted 
how you like. 16 each. 

5,000 STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS. 

These are very scarce, and Bhould be purchased at once. 
1 6 aud 1 9 each. 

1/6 3,000 HALF-STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS. 1/0 

500 CRAND BUSH MORELLO CHERRIES. 

Largo trees, 13 each ; very large, 16. 

RED, BLACK, AND WHITE CURRANTS. 

All fine, strong, fruit-bearing trees, 4d. each ; 3.- dozen. 
Very large selected trees, 12 for 3,6. These are grand. 

LOVELY BUSH PLUMS. 

Same names as Standard Plums. All grand stuff, 13 
each; selected, 16 each. 


ALLOTMENT OR GARDEN 

COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 

10/0 worth for 4/-. 

v*~ And Your Potatoes for Nothing. 

Order at once’, or you may not get them. S 6 eds are 
very scarce. £ pint The Lincoln Pea, 1J ft. ; £ pint The 
Wonder Pea, 2£ ft.; £ pint Beans; £ oz. Turnip; £ oz. 
Radish; £ oz. Carrot; and large packet of each ot the 
following: Onion, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Parsnip, Parsley, Lettuce, Tomato, 
Celery, Vegetable Marrow, Cucumber, and 6 packets of 
beautiful flower seeds for present sowing and to bloom all 
summer; also one packet of Butterfly Sweet Pea; and 
given gratis 1 lb. of my new Potato Shan't Be Long, one of 
the earliest grown. I have dug it in less than seven weeks 
from time of planting. Heavy cropper and good keeper. 
Now, whole of the above Collection, named, well packed. 


QUALITY! QUALITY! QUALITY! 

6d. A LOT. HALF QUANTITIES, 3d. 


50 Wallflowers, Bid. Red 6 d 
50 ,, Golden Ring .. lid 

50 ,, Primrose Dame .. 6 d 

50 ,, Ruby Gem.. .. 6 d 

50 „ Eastern Qaeen .. 6 d 

50 ,, Harbinger .. .. 6 d 

50 All above, mixed .. 6 d 
8 Auriculas, good stuff.. Gd 
20 Canterbury Bells .. 6 d 
12 Carnations, all colours 6.1 
lb Hollyhocks, double .. 6 d 
L2 Tree Lupins .. .. 6 d 

30 Forget-me-nots .. 6 d 
12 Sweet Williams .. 6.1 
24 ., well mixed.. .. 6 d 

12 Delphiniums .. .. 6 d 

20 Polyanthus, mixed .. 6 d 


50 Cos or Cabbage Let¬ 
tuce _ .. ... .. 6 d 

25 Pinks, mixed \ . 6 d 

8 Mrs. sinking Pinks .. 6 d 
15 Pyrethrums, high .. 6 d 
36 Lovely Pansies.. .. 6 d 

.36 Cornflowers .. .. 6 d 

15 French Daisies.. .. 6 d 

15 Gaillardias, Giant .. 6 d 
15 Gypsophila pan. .. 61 
1 Asparagus Fern .. 6 d 
75 Sweet Pea plants .. 6 d 
60 Onions, Tripoli.. .. 6 d 

50 „ AilsaCraig .. 6 d 
GO „ mixed .. 6 d 

3 Sago, 3 Thyme trees .. 6 d 
36 Cauliflower plants .. 6 d 


GRAND WALLFLOWER COLLECTION. 

20 Blood Red, 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Golden King, 20 
Harbinger, 20 Vesuvius New Scarlet, all tied up separately, 
good plants, 100 , 1 /-. 


THESE ARE ALL ENGLISH. 

4/6 SIX LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES. 4/8 

1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson, 1 American 
Pillar, 1 White Dorothy, 1 Hiawatha, 1 Shower of Gold. 
The above 6 Roses, well packed, 46. 

2/6 THREE TIP-TOP RAMBLER8. 2/6 

With many side shoots on each plant. These have been 

f rown very wide apart, and all staked separately, aud tine 
■year-old English-grown trees. 

1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 Aviateur Bleriot 
(saffron-yellow), the tinest and most beautiful Rambler 
grown. The three named, 2 0. 

For all other Roses please send for my List. 

CABBAGE PLANTS. 

Defiance, G. F. L. Masterpiece, Nonparoil, Flower of 
Spring, Sutton's April Early Dwarf, Mein's No. 1, First and 
Best, Bed Pickling Cabbage. All oue price. 60 stroug 
plants, 6tl.; 6 6 1 , 000 . 

Send for my List. Must be cleared at any price. 

Buy your seeds at once. 


The above must be now sent carriage paid, orders from 18. to 3a., send 0d.; over 3a. to 6a., eend 8d.; over 6a. to 10a., 18. extra. 





GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.R.H.S., Nurseryman, 37, Hadleigh, SUFFOLK. 


“Horse 
Shoe” 
Boilers 

FOR ECONOMY. 


LIST 32x Of 
Pipes and Boilers 
free. 

C. P. Klnnell & Co. 

Ltd., 

65, Southwark St., 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


LATEST 

IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

A N I > 

THE PARK. 

Lints of Pipes and 
Fittings Free. 


T. W. Robinson 


Ltd., 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

STOURBRIDGE. 


7L GARDEN 


IRONWORK 

Nr-.h 


^BAYLISS^ 
JONES ***> 

BAYLISS 


LIMITED 

WOLVE.RHAM 


LONDON. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: Engiish-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free. 12s. 6 d. "A work 
of value which extends over a large field, including culti¬ 
vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs. "—Times. 
-PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W.C. 2. 


If you are interested in this week’s 


.GLASS.. 


Speoial Prloee for Oaah with Order In HulL 
CLASS, 4/21 ox. 


Boxes. 100 200 I Boxes, 100 200 

sq.ft, sq.ft. sq.ft, sq.ft. 

8 x 6 in. .. ..33- 58/- «, 14. 15. 16, 18, \ M ftq . 

9 x 7in. 30 - 59 6 20. ?2 24 x 12in. ) 50 89 

10 x Sin. 40 6 74- 16 i”' 18 - 20 

12,13,14,15x8in. 44 - 76/- ' 16 in 2 0 m 24 t 52 6 92 6 

11 , 12 ,15,14x9in. 45 6 78- Vl4in * / 

12,13, 14 x lOin. 46 6 82- 20,22,24x15^.1 

13 x llin. 48- 84 - 118, 20, 22, 24 x 55 - 95 6 

16,18,20xlOin.\ ka . 8q . 16in. 

16,18,20 x llin./ oa w | 20,22,24 x 18in. 58 - 98 6 


PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt., 21/-; 
6 /6; 14lbs., 3 9. 


iowt.,11-; Jcwt., 


DIAMONDS. 7 6 and 10 0 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6 -wbeeI, 1/6 eaoh. 

BEST MIXED PAINTS.-7-lb. lever tins. White, 
12 /- stone; ordinary colours, 8 6 per stone. 

P. A T. ROSS. LTU., 
■—BURTON ST.. HULL. Estab. 1843.—■ 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 

-I- HOME GROUNDS.—Twelfth edition. Revised and 
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DOUBLE PRIMROSES IN NOTTS. 

In reply to “ M. L. W.,” in “ Notes from 
Langford” (page 078), I can describe the 
conditions under which the double lilac, 
double white, double purple, and single 
blue Primroses flourished in a garden on 
the borders of Lincolnshire. There was 
a plantation of them under a row of old 
Apple-trees in the kitchen garden, 
bordered by a path, which, in turn, was 
bordered by a thick, high Holly hedge. 
Behind the Apple-trees were five or six 
rows of Raspberry canes. The plants 
were divided every second or third year. 
The soil was very light and above gravel. 

I have often noticed that shade and mois¬ 
ture are far more important for Prim¬ 
roses than the quality of the soil. For 
instance, the wild Primrose grew freely 
(though not so luxuriantly as in Ireland) 
in one of the woods on that estate, and 
the difference in the quality 1 of the blos¬ 
soms where a clearing was made from 
those on plants still in the shade was 
quite marked. Primroses, white Wood 
Anemones, Wild Lily of the Talley, and 
carpets of Bluebells made spring in those 
woods a succession of delights. Here we 
are on soil very similar to that of the 
place I have described, but in this part 
of the forest the Primrose as a wild flower 
does not exist. On the other hand, hardly 
two miles away, w r here the clay soil 
begins, a big, damp wood is full of them, 
and they are to be found to other coverts 
on the clay as well. Given shade and 
moisture in this garden, the Primrose and 
Polyanthus are quite happy, which con¬ 
vinces- me that it is not the difference of 
soil, but .the closer shade and damp of the 
modern coverbs which give them' the ad¬ 
vantage over the drier and more open 
woods of old Oak and Birch. E. M. 

Ollerton, Notts. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

8lgns of* the times.— Sir Frank Crisp 
writes: “ I am having to shut up some of 
the greenhouses from want of labour and 
coal. I have sent to Kew all they \yanted 
and burned the rest. I am struggling to 
keep open the aquatic house, and am grow¬ 
ing'vegetables in the dismantled houses.” 

The hips on Rosa nltida.— One appre¬ 
ciates Rosa nitida at this season. Writ¬ 
ing on December 24tli, I am pleased to 
see that the bright-red, round hips on this 
Rose are plentiful and look bright on the 
branches, which are largely tinged with 
red also. This low-growing Rose species 
is very little grown in gardens. The 
single flowers aTe small, but pretty, and 
the autumn tints are specially pleasing.— 
S. Arnott. 

The Winter 8weet at a bush.— Surely 
this shrub is one of the most precious 
things that have ever come to us from that 
land of goocj shrubs—China. To have it 
g<»od it is best on a south wall, and there I 
had it, but I made the mistake of moving 
it, and lost some years. I have also tried 
it on a sunny bank away from walls and 
not pruned or trained, and after several 
years of doubt it repays me with plenty of 
buds, which, gathered about Christmas 
Day, open well in n^suuny window. In 
warm soils like tbtfse in fui~ey\iLshould 
do In the bash the 


pruning needed when on a wall.—W., 
Sussex. 

• The Jalap-plant (Exogonium Purga).— 

I am glad to see how well this does in 
Mr. Kenneth M’Douall’s garden at Logan, 
Wigtownshire, where the conditions are 
more favourable than in many other 
Scottish gardens. Years ago, on reading 
a note by the kite Kev. H. Ewbonk on the 
Jalap-plant in the Isle of Wight, I pro¬ 
cured a plant, and grew it in my former 
garden close to the sea in S.E. Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. It survived the first winter, 
and was apparently established, close to 
a warm wall, when an almost arctic 
winter destroyed it. The conditions were 
not so favourable as at Logan, and the 
winter was a specially severe one.—S. 
Arnott. 

Ericas.— At this season of the year it 
has been hitherto customary to see pots of 
Heaths in fine bloom, not only in the 
flower shops, but in houses as well. 
Lately, in passing a villa the windows of 
which were generally gay with neat and 
well-flowered plants of Erica, I felt 
rather disappointed when the usual dis¬ 
play was wanting. Probably the short¬ 
age of labour and of fuel, together with 
the consequent closing down of plant- 
houses, Is to blame. The variety usually 
noted in the villa in question was E. gra¬ 
cilis—more familiarly called “ autumn ” 
gracilis—running about 12 inches in 
height, with an abundance of reddish- 
purple bells, these remaining in good con¬ 
dition over a long period. Another useful 
Heath for room work is E. hyemalis, of 
which market growers, before the war, 
grew large quantities, and which found a 
ready stale.—A Scottish Gardener. - 

Geranium WaHIchianum Buxton’s war.— 
I hope to send you a plant \>f this this 
week—i.e., if I can find one, but they are 
now entirely below ground. Pray plant 
it in a position where it is certain to suc¬ 
ceed, viz., in loam and leaf-mould—best 
on a slight sk>i>e, not nearer than 18 indies 
from the edge—it is a trailer—facing 
north or east, so that no direct sun 
reaches it, or only very late in the after¬ 
noon in summer. The flowers open usu¬ 
ally late in the afternoon. This variety 
appeared in my garden at Knutsford In 
1880—a seedling from the ordinary plant 
sent by Sir E. Strachey from Nepaul. 
Plants there were quite C feet in diameter, 
producing any number of flowers—pure 
blue, with white eye—totally indifferent 
to the sun. Plants brought here in 1890 
very soon changed theiT habits—never 
more than 2 feet in diameter, and In 99 
cases out of 300 cannot stand the sun. 
I gave one to Mr. Bartholomew, Reading. 
In his very hot and dry garden on the 
chalk this Geranium succeeded perfectly 
on a henp of rubble in full sun, the colour 
was perfect! The ordinary G. Wallichia- 
nuni Is a very ugly flower—a dirty red— 
E. Charles Buxton, Coed-Dcmr, Beltics- 
y-Coed. 

Diostea juncea.— The appearance of 
this shrub is very deceptive, for, from its 
general appearance and long, slender, 
whip-like branchlets, it might well be mis¬ 
taken for a Broom. When in flower, 
however, it is soon seen to belong to 
another family, for, in plnce of bearing 
(the familiar Pea-shaped blossoms of the 
Brooms, it has small tubular flowers, re¬ 
sembling those of the Verbena, to which 
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plant It is related, being, in fact, one of 
the few hardy shrubs of the order Ver¬ 
bena ceje. When mature it Is seen as a 
loose-habited bush up to 20 feet high, 
with long, slender, pendent branches spar¬ 
ingly clothed with small, oblong leaves, 
each usually less than an inch in length. 
The flowers, produced in small clusters 
during June, are pale lilac in colour. It 
requires a light position, and thrives in 
warm, loamy soil. Cuttings of half-ripe 
shoots inserted in loamy soil in a close 
frame during July Toot in a short time, 
and soon develop into flowering plants. 
A native of the Chilian Andes and the 
Argentine, it was introduced to this 
country about twenty-seven years ago.—D. 

Pruning Tea and China Roses.— The 
snow caught us with, a bout half the Roses 
pruned, about the way it did last year. 
The groups snug under the snow looked 
far happier than the Roses swaying over 
it. Where time permits it is a better way 
to prune Tea and China Roses before 
Christmas and as soon after as we* may, 
instead of the usual way of waiting until 
April. There are various gains apart from 
the relief of the spring work. My Roses, 
too, of Indian mountain origin, prune 
themselves, to a great degree, even before 
the real winter comes, as , if they dreaded 
it. W T hat, then, is the good of letting the 
shoots dash about in every wind, exca¬ 
vating basins in the earth at the base of 
each plant? As to the earlier pruning 
starting the flowering growth too soon I 
have not noticed any evidence of this. The 
Roses of European origin, summer-bloom¬ 
ing for the most part, do not part with 
their leaves so soon as the Teas. As my 
Roses are always associated with other 
beautiful hardy plants as edgings, carpets, 
or groups near, the work cannot be done at 
any set period like the bedding, that may 
be done every flue day in autumn or winter. 
—W., Sussex. 

A Ane flowering and fruiting tree.—I 

have now grown this for many years, and 
it yet has (January 1st) a good show of 
fruit, which the birds (take no notice of. 
Mr. T. Smith, of the Newry Nursery, 
sends a spray of the fruit with the follow¬ 
ing note:— 

I send you Crataegus Carrier!. It is 
the finest of the winter - fruiting 
Thorns, and when trees get old 
enough to bear they do so freely and 
regularly. It is the latest of the 
Thorns to flower. 

There are so many handsome Thorns com¬ 
ing from the northern regions that one 
may look for fine things among them. 
These trees are so easily raised from seed 
that no other way should be practised, 
and it gives the added chance of a new 
form that may be a valuable ,j>ne. It 
bears the name of the late M. Carri&re, 
a superintendent in the Garden of Plants, 
and a very able student. It is said to be 
a seedling of Cratongue mexicana (C. 
stipulosa), but the family of Thorns Is so 
vast that there is room for doubts and 
mistakes. The main thing for us is that 
it is a good tree and quite hardy, and 
there is a good stock of it in the Daisy 
Hill Nursery at Newry.—W., Sussex. 

Ramondla and drought.— It Is interest¬ 
ing to lead the note by Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, on page G75, regarding the above. 
I do not think, -hbWelter, that it will be 
praclcn| to tinist too inuehj cto- the recu- 
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]>eratlve powers of the Ramondias after 
having experienced long - continued 
drought. I have seen my plants, which 
are all in the o]>en, suffer severely during 
my absence from home, and some have 
died although watered as soon as it was 
discovered that they were in distress. I 
have here a small group, in a position 
which soon dries up, and these have 
always to be watered in continued dry 
weather, otherwise they wilt badly, and 
the older leaves do not always recover, 
although it is surprising how soon they 
revive when they are apparently dead. 
Even in cool positions not exposed to sun 
at all I have lost Ramondias from drought 
during absence from home. At the same 
time, Mr. Elliott’s observations are of 
considerable value, and may encourage 
those \yhose Ramondias have suffered 
through unavoidable neglect. There 
seems to be a stage beyond which dryness 
renders it hopeless to revive the leaves. 
In some cases where -the outer leaves are 
too far gone the young ones In the centre 
may be but little the worse for their 
ordeal.—S. Arnott. 

Pyrus 1 plnnatifida. 1 — This tree belongs to 
the Sorbus group of the family,and is some¬ 
times spoken of as the Bastard Service- 
tree. Although it is wild In certain of 
the northern and central parts of Europe, 
it is- considered to be a natural hybrid 
Ik* tween P. intermedia and P. Aucuparia. 
Of vigorous habit, it grows 30 feet or 
40 feet high, wd&i a shapely head of 
branches clothed with leaves which vary 
somewhat in shape, some being made up 
of several leaflets, while in other cases 
the lobes are not divided to the midrib. 
The white flowers are borne in large flat 
heads in May, and they are succeeded by 
orange-red fruits. Although the tree is 
useful for general cultivation, it is parti¬ 
cularly valuable for planting in smoky 
towns, being, in fact, one of the most 
serviceable of all trees for the purpose. 
It gives excellent results in Glasgow in 
parts that hre not recognised as ideal posi¬ 
tions for tree growth. Perhaps the fact 
of its hybrid origin may have given it ad¬ 
ditional vigour, for it is w f ell known that 
certain hybrid trees have a better consti¬ 
tution than either parent. Whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that it can be 
grown in places where many other trees 
fail.—D., Surrey. 

Prunus Davidtana.— This eariy-flower- 
ing tree belongs to the Peach section of 
the Prunus family, and is very useful for 
the early adornment of the garden. It is 
a native of China, and in this country 
forms a tree 15 feet to 20 feet high, with 
a short trunk and numerous slender 
branches bearing leaves very like {hose of 
the common Peach. The flowers appear 
from the leafless twigs early in the New 
Year, sometimes towards the end of Janu¬ 
ary, but more often in February. They 
are white, and each about 1 inch across. 
In the variety rubra, however, they are 
rosy-red. To be seen at its best it should 
be planted so that It can have the benefit 
of a dark background, such as is afforded 
by a bank of Evergreen Oaks or Conifers, 
for the flow’ers are not seen to advantage 
against the sky line. As a rule, It is 
grafted upon Plum stocks, but trees 
raised from seeds, when such can be pro¬ 
cured, are usually more satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, however, what is an ad¬ 
vantage from a garden standpoint is quite 
against the production of fruit here, for 
the uncertain weather during and imme¬ 
diately >af ter the flowering time is quite 
against the formation of seeds. It thrives j 
in ordinary garden soil, and should be 
planted in a iosition sheltered from cold I 
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FRUIT. 


THE BLACK ACHAN PEAR. 

The note by Mr. W\ J. Fanner, in your 
issue of December 22nd, is very interest¬ 
ing. So far as I know, the only Pear of 
this name described in it he old Scottish 
fruit catalogues is Black Aehan, but 
where and when raised or by W’hom no 
information is given. Black Aehan had 
several, synonyms, and was known as 
Winter’Aclian, Grey Aehan, Red Aekan, 
and Black Bess of Castle Menzies, a seat 
near Abcrfeldy, in Perthshire, but I 
hardly think (this Pear was raised there. 
It is undoubtedly a Pear of Scottish 
origin, and belongs to a w’ell-defined type 
raised North of the Tweed many years 
ago, and, unfortunately, now almost out 
of cultivation. This type was evolved by 
the Scottish glowers of old in order to 
prove hardy and fruitful under the uncer¬ 
tain climatic conditions of the north. For 
cropping, this old Scottish type is un¬ 
rivalled, and its hardiness is beyond ques¬ 
tion. These old Pears required no wall 
to procure a crop, aud it is a great pity 
that those who succeeded the growlers 
who raised them should not persist in de¬ 
veloping the type so as to get size into 
the fruits. There is an Aehan Burn in 
Sutherlandshire, and it is possible that 
the Black Aehan Pear was raised in that 
vicinity. There is also an Aehan House 
in the same county. Aclian, or more 
commonly Auchen and Auchan, is a corn- 
man Gaelic prefix to place names in Scot¬ 
land, and is, I think, never found in 
England. The description of Black 
Aehan Pear is given in Lawson’s cata¬ 
logue of 1850. It is: “ Second size, 

second quality, obovate, melting, almost 
flrst quality; well suited to the climate 
of Scotland; makes a good standard. 
Fruit, dark green and brownish-red. In 
season November and December. Used 
for dessert.” 

In- a conversation, the other day, with 
Mr. James Grieve, the veteran Scottish 
nurseryman and fruit-raiser, he expressed 
an opinion which I w r as glad to hear from 
such an authority as I have long been of 
the same impression. It was that he 
thought the old Scottish Pears would have 
■to be resuscitated. Grown on Quince 
stocks, these Pears could be thinned out 
—thing that was never done in the old 
orchards as the trees were very high—and 
would certainly prove sure and heavy 
croppers in Scotland. All the varieties 
bear small fruits in comparison with the 
French kinds, but I remember seeing trees 
in some of the now vanished East Lothian 
orchards that were nearly 30 feet high, 
and were laden annually with immense 
crops. That Is a character of the old 
Scottish Pears, and Black Aehan is a 
typical variety. The Green Pear of Yair 
is another, and it is remarkable for its 
hardiness and productiveness. It was 
known in some districts as the Sugar 
Pbar. The true Green Chisel Pear, also 
hardy and productive, was known as the 
Green Sugar Pear, but the true variety 
of the latter name is the Freneli Sucrbe 
Verte, which is quite distinct from the 
Green Chisel. Scotland may be beyond 
the latitude of successful Pear cultiva¬ 
tion—at least, so far as the fine kinds 
which flourish in the south of England 
are concerned—but we have a tribe— 
small fruit though It be—that always 
yields a great crop of very acceptable 
fruits. I have twenty-five varieties of 
modern Pears under cultivation in East 
Lothian, and have now made up my mind 
to head them all down and regraft with 
some of the old, old neglected Scottish 


varieties. I may not get big fruits, but 
that Is better than none at all. 

George M. Taylor. _ 

2, Joppa Park, Portobello. 

-The notes on this favourite old Scot¬ 
tish Pear (Dec. 29th, p. 680) are interesting. 
I had thought that the variety was almost 
out of cultivation, and I am pleased to 
learn that Mr. Farmer still grows it aud 
appreciates it. In the case of many of our 
older varieties of fruit (and of other 
things) new varieties are apt to oust the 
favourites of a former generation, and 
some of these novelties are of less value 
than those which they have supplanted. 
There is in the orchard here a tree of the 
variety which, in a general w T ay, fruits 
well and bears characteristic fruits. These 
require to lie for a considerable time be¬ 
fore mellowing, but they are worth wait¬ 
ing for. There w*as even a better tree, and 
a most prolific one, in the gardens at Hailes 
House, in Midlothian, w r heu I worked there 
as a journeyman about five-and-twenty 
years ago, and there w T ere several examples 
in the gardens at Glamis Castle. I would 
not go so far as to say that Aehan is of the 
same quality as, for instance, Comice or 
Winter Nells, but undoubtedly it is far 
from being a mediocre Pear. Its particu¬ 
lar value fn Scotland is that it can be 
grown very successfully in the garden or 
the orchard, wfliereas we have to find wall 
space for varieties which are inferior to 
Aehan. The late John Hay, at that time 
foreman at Glamis, used to maintain that 
the correct name of the variety was 
“Black” Aehan. Mr. Macmillan, Sir 
Thos. Carmichael’s gardener at Hailes 
House, however, said that the epithet 
“ black ” was only local, and that the true 
name was simply “ Aehan.” I recognised 
the variety at once when I came here.— 
W. McGuffog, Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

[In Aberdeenshire this Pear Is known as 
the Black Aehan. In the list of fruits (a 
copy of which I possess) grown in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens in 
1831 the name is \also given as Black 
Aehan, with various synonyms, as Grey 
Aehan, Red Aehan, and Winter Aehan.— 
P. T.] 


APRICOTS. 

As these are the earliest of fruit-trees to 
blossom outdoors, unless they are trained 
against a wall having a western aspect, in 
which case the flowering period is delayed, 
the trees should, as soon as convenient, be 
pruned and put in order. If grow’n en¬ 
tirely. on the spur system, which is the best 
for obtaining full crops of fruit, the wood 
on the spurs, unless autumn pruning *was 
carried out, will need to be shortened to 
three or four buds just as may appear to 
be most expedient. This usually results 
in the sacrificing of a good number of 
flower-buds, but on well-managed trees 
these are generally so very abundant that 
t he loss is insignificant. Dead snags in the 
spurs should be carefully cut out, and any 
spurs which contain more w T ood than Is 
needed or that are of an inordinate length 
may be thinned out or shortened back, 
although this is best done in the autumn, 
when the wounds quickly heal over. In 
the winter there is always a liability of 
frost affecting the fresh-cut surfaces and 
causing much injury. Shoots which were 
laid in to fill actual vacancies or as.a pro¬ 
vision against any which are likely to 
occur in the near future may, if the wood 
is of medium strength and space admits, 
be left full-length. If not, shorten them 
as may be necessary, and to where there 
is a w’ood bud, otherwise they w T ill die 
back. This rule should also be observed 
when requisite to shorten extension 
growths bn trees whibri'have not yet filled 
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the portion of wall surface allotted them. 
Young trees that have made extra strong 
growth as a result of being planted in too 
rich a soil should be partially lifted, which 
,will serve to rectify matters. Unless there 
is not a proper balance of growth, i.e., a 
greater proportion of the shoots being 
situated on one side than on the other, 
they need not be shortened, otherwise they 
must be cut back sufficiently to secure an 
even balance. Apricots planted in a warm, 
well-drained border consisting of loam of 
medium texture to which a lil>eral quan¬ 
tity of lime rubbish has l)een added will 
remain in a healthy condition, for a good 
many years. Maidens are l>est for plant¬ 
ing, and if put where they are to remain 
they eventually succeed much better than 
older trees. As plentiful supplies of water 
are needed during the growing season the 
drainage should have careful attention. 
Provision should also be made for afford¬ 
ing ample protection while the trees are in 
bloom. A. W. 


Orchard drains.— After a rainy period 
at this time of year any blocked or broken 
drains in the orchard can be detected by 
the water standing on the surface of the 
land. The drain should be searched foi* 
and opened some way below the wet patch, 
and followed up through it as far as is 
found necessary to repair the damage. 
Often the pipes are found to be com¬ 
pletely or partially blocked with a mass 
of fibrous roots—in some casovs a solid 
core of them. Black Currants are a fre¬ 
quent. cause of this mischief, as their 
roots penetrate deeply in search of mois¬ 
ture. Where drains pass out of the 
orchard through a hedge they are often 
blocked at tills point. It would be a good 
plan to close the junctions betw’een the 
pipes with cement for a few yards in 
such a position. Sometimes only a few 
pipes near the outlet are the cause of 
the trouble. Outlets should be inspected 
every winter to see that the last pipe has 
not become blocked, displaced, or over- 



Clematis after summer storm. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Young fruit-trees and crops.— Planters 
naturally wish for a return at as early a 
date as possible, but over-eagerness to 
crop spells ruin for newiy-planted trees. 
It is much better to crop progressively— 
that is, to regulate the amount of fruit in 
proportion to the growth made. Many 
decry pruning newly-planted fruit-trees, 
and those who do so ought to assist them 
by at least removing the fruit-buds dur¬ 
ing the first season. One thing I am quite 
clear about: It is a great help to all 
newly-planted fruit-trees, of whatever 
kind, to have their heads reduced a little. 
I am not by any means an advocate for 
severe pruning; but leaving the heads at 
their full length, and retaining the fruit- 
buds, are really asking too much. Trees, 
if permitted to utilise all their energy dur¬ 
ing the first year to the production of 
roots and wood, wiH ultimately! give the 
best crops.—A Sci-msai 


growui with weeds. A drain rod or long 
stick poked up from the outlet will often 
remove the trouble and set the drain run¬ 
ning. It is convenient to have all outlets 
indicated with a w’ooden stake or label, 
and the direction of drains marked on a 
plan of the orchard, to facilitate opening 
at any time. Where the lie of the land 
makes it possible to get sufficient fall, 
orchard drains should be not less than 
3 feet below the surface. They are then 
much less likely to become blocked. It 
would be better, too, if 3-inch pipes were 
used more frequently instead of the usual 
2-inch.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

Apple Hemingfield or Charleston Pip¬ 
pin.— In Gardening of December . 23rd, 
1911, paoje 744, Mr. T. Arnold Hyde 
praised this Apple most highly. If any 
reader can state when this Apple is in 
season and where grafts may be obtained 
I .shall be much obliged. I do not find it 
in any fruit list. —W. J. Farmer. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE CLEMATIS FREED. 

As one who over a period of many 
years grew 7 the Clematis largely in a 
private garden until forced to desist 
by hopeless failure, perhaps I may be 
allowed to give my experience in rela¬ 
tion to the present discussion. I en¬ 
tirely fail to see any difference be¬ 
tween a plant from a layer or cutting 
and a grafted plant which is strongly 
established on its own roots. How 
can you have more than this, which¬ 
ever way you propagate?—Y. M. II. ; 
in The Garden. 


I sent “The Garden” a plain statement 
as to mg results with these, and even said 
that mg garden was open to all to see 
them. A man who docs not sign his name, 
but uses the letters “ V. At. II.,” accuses 
me of writing xcithout proof! 1 have 
written to the Editor to ask him to send 
“ V. M. II.” to me that I may show him 
the difference which he says does not exist 
and a)so plants in perfect health, even in 
U'inter, xcithout disease of any kind. 

As to the xcords in italics, xnang scores 
of Clematis have come to me from 
various nurseries, and in every case on 
two sets of roots—the wild, coarse one of 
the chalk’hills beloxc, and the chosen scion 
above, the stock having xisually the best 
of it, grasping the scion as an octopus 
does its victim. And yet the man xcho 
xerites this nonsense takes no heed of the 
fact that my trials of Clematis axe the 
most extensive ever made in any public or 
private garden. It is only of late I have 
plants on their natural roots from Air. 
Russell’s nursery at Richmond, Surt'ey. 

“ V. M. II.” might xcell lecture before 
the Royal Horticultural Society on how a 
grafted plant can be on its oxen roots! It 
would come into the px'occcdings of the 
Society with Mr. Jackman’s lecture on 
the Clematis, in which he never mentions 
how the plants gi'ow on their natural 
roots, as if Natine’s ways in the isles of 
Japan were less worthy of thought than 
those of a working propagator. This man 
tells us that all his Clematises are dead. 
Mine are alive , many in good leaf as I 
write (in December). Could there be a 
xcorse instance of non-reason as to a simpie 
matter of fact! W. R. 


- I have been very much interested 

in the correspondence that has lately 
taken place betw’een you and Mr. Jack- 
man, in The Garden, on the subject of 
Clematis, and though only an amateur, 
I feel quite convinced that your ideas are 
the right ones. I have been struggling for 
years with Clematis, buying my plants 
from various nurserymen, but with the 
same result—very partially successful. 
My experience has been, that if a Clematis 
lived with me for -two years after plant¬ 
ing, then it went right ahead and 
flourished, which seems to prove that 
after the Clematis had formed sufficient 
roots of its ow’n it did well, but the 
dangerous period was while those roots 
were being sufficiently formed. Would it 
be troubling you too much to ask you for 
the mime of any nurseryman from whom 
I can get Clematis layered on their own 
roots? 

I shall never forget the beauty and 
luxuriance of the Clematis I saw growing 
at Gravetye when a few 7 years ago you 
granted me the privilege of seeing your 
lovely garden. I remember wondering 
then w’hat your secret of growing them to 
such perfection was. W. Hutchinson. 


season you sijake. oiitpand plant Clemati 
as w’e buy young stuff of these for sal 
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and have til ought of shaking them out, 
cutting off the stock roots, and then re¬ 
potting. Two years ago we bought a lot, 
including about six of the fine Lady 
Northcliffe. Several of these were dead 
when they arrived, and the rest shortly 
passed away. Since then we have been 
buying plants said to be from cuttings. 
These have lived in their pots without 
trouble, and such as are still here are 
quite happy. Several years ago I ad¬ 
mired a plant of the late-flowering 
Clematis Viticella alba doing well in a 
garden at Lincoln. The gentleman said 
it was the sole survivor of seventy he had 
planted on a trellis. I hope something 
will come out of the discussion.— ,T. Stor- 
month, Kirkbride, Carlisle. 

Plants come in from nurseries at all 
seasons, and are taken at once to the tank. 
This year a let came in on the longest 
day, and were washed, the “devil's guts" 
(Wiltshire name for Clematis Vitalba ) 
cut away, and what was left of the choice 
kind planted the same date—June 21. 

W. R. 


LILIES FOR ORDINARY GARDEN 
SOILS. 

A recent inquiry in Gardening as to the 
best form of Lilium speciosum to hold its 
own and increase in garden soil has sug¬ 
gested .this note. The Liliums that will 
continue to improve year by year when 
planted in (the ordinary soil of the garden 
are by no means numerous, though many 
more may be included if pains be taken 
in preparing a place for them. Given a 
good loamy, well-drained soil, the follow¬ 
ing can be depended upon to thrive :— 

Lilium bulbiferum. — An upright- 
flowered species, a good deal in the way 
of the well-known Orange Lily' (Lilium 
croceum), while it also bears a resem¬ 
blance to some garden forms of L. dsauri- 
cum, which are perhaps hybrids between 
the two. The height of L. bulbiferum is 
3 feet to 4 feet, or sometimes a little more, 
while the flowers are of a deep orange-red 
colour. The bulbils in the axils of the 
leaves are very noticeable. The flowers, 
which are borne early in June, last longer 
under exposure to bright sunshine than 
those of the forms of L. daurieum. 

Lilium candidum.— The Madonna Lily, 
as this is popularly termed, is one of ithe 
most chaste and beautiful members of the 
genus. Unfortunately, it is often attacked 
by the Lily fungus (Bottrytis cinerea), 
which completely destroys it. Grand ex¬ 
amples may at times be met with in cot¬ 
tage gardens where they are allowed to 
remain undisturbed. If it is necessary to 
move the bulbs, this ^ should be done in 
August. 

Lilium chalcedonicum.— This, which is 
frequently referred to as the Scarlet 
Turk’s Cap Lily, produces its prettily re¬ 
flexed, bright-red blossoms towards the 
end of July". The flowers ^re wax-like 
and very showy, but the perfume, especi¬ 
ally in a confined space, is .not at all 
pleasant. The roots of this Lily are of a 
particularly deep descending nature, and 
it very much resents disturbance. 

Lilium croceum (the Orange Lily) may 
frequently be seen in cottage gardens 
associated with Lilium candiduih. To¬ 
wards the end of June or early in July 
the Orange Lily is, as a rule, seen at its 
best. It reaches a height of 3 feet to 
5 feet. 

Lilium dauricum or davuricum.— Under 
these names, and also that of L. umbella- 
tpm, there is a number of garden forms, 
all characterised by a height of 2J feet to 
3 feet and a crowded head of upright 
flowers, generally of some shade 
red. A very distinet/fo>m, v kn< 
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of orange- 


dauricum luteum, made its appearance 
four or five years ago, but it seems to 
have almost disappeared. In this the 
ground colour is pale yellow dotted with 
brown. 

Lilium elegans, also known as L. Thun- 
bergianum, is a dwarf-growing, upright- 
flowered Lily, whose varieties differ a 
good deal from each other in colour and 
height. The weaker ones need especial 
care, but, given a sandy loam, the more 
vigorous kinds, such as atrosanguineum, 
marmoratum, sangufcneum, and Van 
Houttei, will do well In an open border. 

Lilium IIansoni.— A member of the Mar- 
tagon group, this Lily reaches a height 
of 4 feet to 5 feet, and bears a profusion 
of wax-like blossoms. The colour of 
these is bright orange,, spotted with 
brown. As this Lily starts into growth 
very early, it is most satisfactory in a 
somewhat sheltered spot. 

Lilium Henryi. —A tall grower, which 
is best when associated with shrubs. 
The flowers are, in general appearance, 
a good deal in the way of those of L. 
speciosum, but of a distinct orange 
colour. 

Lilium Martagon.— This is th# old and 
well-known Martagon or Turk’s Cap Lily, 
with dull purplish-pink flowers. In 
beauty it is much surpassed by its varie¬ 
ties album (white) and dalmaticum (very 
deep purple). 

Lilium monadelphum, known also as L. 
colchicum and L. szovitzianum.—A tall 
grower, which varies a g£>od deal in the 
colour of its gracefully disposed blos¬ 
soms. They are, however, of some shade 
of yellow and more or less spotted. Avoid 
planting very large bulbs, as young, 
healthy ones will become established in 
less time. 

Lilium pomponium.—A beautiful Lily, 
with symmetrical Turk’s Cap flowers, of 
a deep scarlet colour. They are borne at 
the end of May or in June. This is by no 
means so frequently met with as it should 
be. 

Lilium pyrenaicum.— The yellow Turk’s 
Cap, as this is termed, is the first Lily 
to expand Its blossoms in the spring. It 
is also one of the least ornamental of the 
genus, yet as a border flower it is by no 
means devoid of interest. The yellow 
flowers are dotted with brown. 

Lilium regale.— This bids fair to be¬ 
come a most desirable garden Lily. It 
grows to a height of 4 feet or more, ea.ch 
stem bearing several blossoms. It is 
almost impossible to describe its colour, 
as the different tints of white, yellow, 
and pink are blended in an .ever-varying 
manner. 

Lilium testaceum, also known as L. ex- 
celsum.—This Lily, of doubtful origin, is 
supposed to be a hybrid between L. chal¬ 
cedonicum and L. candidum. It is a tall- 
growing kind, whose gracefully poised 
blossoms are borne several together "in a 
spreading panicle. The colour is of a 
pleasing shade of clear nankeen. It is 
undoubtedly one of the most distinct and 
beautiful of all Lilies.' 

Lilium tigrinum (the Tiger Lily).— A 
well-known Lily, which has held Its own 
in this country since its introduction over 
a century ago. The flowers are in colour 
a light orange-red, more or less spotted 
with brownish-purple. Thera are several 
varieties, one of the best being splendens, 
with brighter coloured flowers and larger 
spots than those of the type. 

Many other Lilies, such as L. aura turn, 
Browni, longiflorum, speciosum, etc., will 
flower well the first season after planting, 
but they cannot, as a rule, be depended 
upon—at least, in many districts—to be¬ 
come permanent occupants of the garden. 

W. T. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

The double Clammy Lychnis.— Mr. Clar¬ 
ence Elliott, page 661, has not given this 
hardy plant a higher character than it de¬ 
serves. If I had to select a dozen dwarf-, 
habited plants this would certainly be one 
of them. I have long been of opinion that 
the value of this Lychnis for the adorn¬ 
ment of the outdoor garden has not been 
fully realised by hardy plant growers 
generally. It has every good quality that 
a hardy plant of lowly stature should pos¬ 
sess—it is of compact habit, the flower- 
spikes are thrown up boldly above the 
foliage, the flowers are abundant, large 
for a dwarf-habited plant, and are of a 
lovely shade of rose, which is uncommon 
among hardy flowers. The colour of the 
flowers and the general appearance of the 
plants are, however, much influenced by 
the position they occupy. In the herba¬ 
ceous border, where it is to some extent 
crowded, the flowers are generally lack¬ 
ing in the rigidity which gives strength 
to the flower-heads, and the blooms are 
deficient of size and colour. It never oc¬ 
curred to me to use the Lychnis as an 
edging plant, but I should say that it is 
well fitted for the purpose, and what a 
grand show it would make when in bloom. 
It must be fifteen years ago that I lost 
the whole of .my stock from the attack 
of a fungus. Realising what a fine thing 
it is for cut bloom, 1 determined to in¬ 
crease it, divided some good-sized plants, 
and put them on a north bolder in rather 
rich soil with the intention of planting 
them into a permanent position in the 
autumn. Tow r ards the - middle of the 
summer they became infested with a black 
fungus, which eventually covered the 
leaves with little hard, black knobs, un¬ 
like anything I had ever seen. I de¬ 
stroyed the plants, and got fresh stock, 
and from that day to this—a period of 
fifteen years—I have seen no trace of it. 
Fungus on plants is not uncommon, but 
I grow 7 a considerable variety of hardy 
plants, and it seems strange that fungus 
should never have appeared on any of 
them. 

Fritillaria pallidiflora must be scarce 
nowadays. I neyer see it mentioned, and 
I do not find it in the lists of those who 
make a speciality of hardy bulbs. Some 
years ago I obtained a bulb from Mr. T. 
Smith, Newrv, but he does not offer it 
now, so that w r e may conclude that the 
apparent scarcity of Jhis species 'is due 
to difficulties of increase. A plant is of 
no use to a trader if it cannot* bq in¬ 
creased with tolerable freedom. In my 
boyhood this Fritillaria grew in an old- 
fashioned garden, and wtis one of the first 
hardy plants I knew. It was a small 
clump, w^ich eventually produced one or 
two flower-stems, but there was no ex¬ 
tension of blooming power. I never saw 
this species again until I took it in hand, 
and although it grew freely and produced 
good flowers every year, I failed to in¬ 
crease it, as no bulblets w^ere produced, 
and not a single seed formed. Ultimately, 
the bulb collapsed, ^hicli is what I fancy 
has happened In a general way. It is an 
attractive hardy bulb, like all the mem¬ 
bers of the Snake’s-head family, of grace¬ 
ful habit, not so showy as F. aurea, for 
instance, but it grows much taller, and 
the soft, pale yellow of the flowers is 
pleasing. There may be places where this 
Fritillaria grows freely and increases. It 
may be a question of soil, but evidently 
it is one of the scarcest bulbous plants in 
cultivation at the present (time. 

Asperula Gussoni in its winter garb is 
attractive. It forms hillocks of pleasing 
verdure, which is not affected by frost, 
and is a good thing for beginners, being 
of easy culture, q r j « j r a | f rcr -, 
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Daffodils and Anemones.— Readers of 
this paper will no* have forgotten how 
the severity of the last winter affected 
work in the open air. I grow beds of 
Daffodils, such as the Tenby, princeps, 
Horsfieldi, Emperor, Sir Watkin, etc., 
for cutting, and make a practice of trans¬ 
planting every third or fourth year. 
Nothing was done in this way last year, 
except pulling out the biggest weeds. 
The summqr was damp, the consequence 
being that Couch Grass had its own way. 
It does not trouble me if I cannot trans¬ 
plant in the orthodox manner—that is, lift 
when at rest, and plant again in early 
autumn. I just allow the bulbs to remain 
in the ground until I am ready for them, 
as, if there is unavoidable delay, and the 
bulbs are kept dry until, say, mid-October, 
there must be a loss of root power. I 
have just (December 2nd) finished trans¬ 
planting, the roots of some being 2 inches 
long. I know that some would not care 


Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.— Where the 
conditions are favourable this old inmate 
of our gardens is a fine thing. I saw it 
once in company with the old London 
Pride in a shady spot, where the water 
poured down on them from the roof of a 
building, and I never saw these Saxi¬ 
frages so fine. In the open border/ and 
especially where the soil is light, S. granu¬ 
lata is apt to be disappointing, and in a 
very dry time suffers loss of vitality. 
The typical form Is found in pastures; 
the double variety will also flourish in the 
Gross. J. Cornhill. 

By fleet. 


When in blossom it is very pretty, with 
its -spikes of large white flowers among 
broad, grassy foliage. It looks very well 
on a large rock garden. It likes a sandy, 
peaty soil and a sunny position.—N. L. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BIRDS AND BERRIES. 

I must confess to a slight feeling of irri¬ 
tation on reading Mr. Bolton’s comments 
upon my note on birds and berries (page 
075). He implies that gardeners seem to 
regard all birds as deadly enemies, and 
“grudge them a fair share of the fruits 
and berries which they help to cultivate.” 
I deny this. Gardeners, as a body, are 
well versed in ornithology, and are able to 
distinguish which birds arc of service and 
which are the reverse. Personally, I have 
been all my life a close observer of bird 
life, and my interest in, and knowledge of, 
birds and /their ways are probably as ex¬ 
tensive as those of Mr. Bolton, so’far as 
British birds are concerned. To say that 
gardeners look upon them all as enemies 
is nonsense. No gardener would grudge 
birds a fair share of fruit or berries. But 
I have yet to learn that birds can be 
trained to take a “fair” share and no 
more. Their idea of a fair share is radi¬ 
cally different from mine. The point need 
not be laboured. Mr. Bolton says that it 
is more important that they should be fed 
than that we should have Holly berries to 
look at. No doubt; but that is not the 
point of view’ of the owmer of a garden 
w'ho plants Hollies or of the gardener who 
grow r s them. They are not, primarily, 
planted to provide food for birds, but for 
another purpose altogether, and did the 
birds only itake “a fair share,” all parties 
would be satisfied. I will be quite frank. 
Candidly, I grudge these alien missel 
thrushes the Holly berries because of the 
very fact that they are migratory. Mr. 
Bolton does not see anything against the 
missel thrush simply because It is migra¬ 
tory. I do. These birds come into the 
district and reap where they have not 
sow’ed. Having done this and, inci¬ 
dentally, deprived song thrushes and black¬ 
birds reared on the spot of the usual quan¬ 
tity of winter food, they pass along to 
another place, or, if conditions be favour¬ 
able, return to their native district. I 
challenge Mr. Bolton to tell me of any 
good w’rought by these alien intruders dur¬ 
ing the brief time they stay w'ith us; and 
the song of the storm-cock (as w ? e call 
it) is but a poor recompense for our 
ravished Holly-trees. In conclusion, does 
Mr. Bolton seriously say that the cater¬ 
pillar plague in any district will be affected 
either way by the presence in the dead of 
winter of migratory birds? W. McG. 


TWO AMERICAN ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
These, not common, I grow as both dis¬ 
tinct and pretty, and in the, picture they 
adorn a warm, dry border near steps. 
The Sand Verbena, sown end of April in 
oi>en ground, bloomed too late this year. 
1 hear it w’ill endure our w’inters in the 


A Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata) and Nolana prostrata, 


to lift bulbs in this stage of growth, but 
I Iiave never found any difference in the 
flowering if done by the close of the year. 
Anemone Robin son i and A. rauunculokles, 
of which I have good stocks, also A. 
apennina and A. alba plena, have been 
treated in the saflSe way. They needed 
moving, having formed big clumps, which 
are the better for being divided. I have 
been fortunate in securing a nice lot of 
Oak leaves, and each lot of bulbs and 
roots has now a covering of 3 inches, 
which will do good in various ways. They 
will ward off the effects of heavy rains, 
which cause late-dug ground to become 
close. They will smother the weeds that 
come along at this time of year, so that 
there wdll be little or no work among 
them in spring. The leaves wdll protect 
the roots from heat nnd drought at bloom¬ 
ing time, and every leaf will eventually 
be turned into congenial food by the 
agency of worms atf0"T5y.at mosphtlic. con- 
ditiodii.igitize3 by IjO QIC 


open air, and so have hopes of its flower¬ 
ing earlier next year if it survives. The 
Nolana is an annual of easy culture, 
sown about the end of April, useful to me 
as a ground-work beneath taller plants 
set rather openly. The Nolana is from 
Peru, and did not enjoy the heavy rains, 
though it has flowered well through the 
autumn. The Sand Verbena, a very 
graceful trailer, is from California. 

Sussex. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Butterflies. —While we have been almost 
snow’ed under by the white Cabbage butter¬ 
fly, some of the harmless and ornamental 
kinds, such as the Red Admiral and Pea¬ 
cock, have been very scarce, and the 
Tortoiseshell much less numerous than 
usual. With the flow’ering of Seduiu 
spectabile w’e usually have a great many 
of these different kinds, but this year they 
w r ere, to a great extent, missing. In num¬ 
bers, how’ever, the white Cabbage butter¬ 
fly made up for all, and the larvae have 
played havoc with most of the Brassica 
family in the various allotments about 
here. In many places whole beds of Cab¬ 
bages are almost defoliated, the principal 
ribs standing out like skeletons. We are 
sometimes advised to hand-pick the plants 
in order to destroy the caterpillars, but 
even in a small garden !this is a formidable 
task.-r-W, rT M fWimhledon.: - 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The double Catchfly (Lychnis Viscaria 
fl.-pl.).—I grew', when in iLighgate, this, 
referred to recently by Mr. C. Elliott. It 
is a good thing, and being dwarf can be 
used on the rock garden should anyone 
so wish. Five or six plants in a clump 
are very telling when in flower. On the 
heavy soil at High gate the stems did not 
exceed 12 inches in height.—C. T. 

Libertia formosa.— This detests being 
divided. It seeds pretty freely, however, 
and can soon be increased in this way. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE GIRASOLE. 

In looking oter my Potato plots last year 

1 could not help being struck with the 
difference in health and vigour between 
them and the Girasole, fine in health 
near, a hardier and in some ways a better 
plant than the delicate, mildew-catching 
Potato. Its season of use is with us now, 
and all interested in the cookery of gar¬ 
den food should see that it gets a fair 
chance, avoiding the too usual way of boil¬ 
ing the tubers to pap and throwing over 
them melted butter—one of the most re¬ 
pulsive'dishes of the British kitchen. 

As to varieties, “ C. R.” writes :— 

The white kind is an improvement on 
the old purple, not only as regards quality, 
but shape, there being an absence of the 
deep eyes. The smooth tuber is more 
easily prepared for table, and being so 
superior to the old purple should have the 
preference. Given aeeply-dug ground, 
ample room, and careful selection of seed- 
tubei'Sj the roots are of better quality and 
much improved in shape. 

Girasole fritters.— Take \ lb. of 
cooked Girasoles, the same weight of 
boiled Potatoes, 3 oz. of grated cheese, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and the yolk of one egg. Pass 
the Girasoles and Potatoes through a wire 
sieve, and then mix ail the ingredients 
well together; form small rolls about 
3 inches long, slightly flour them, and then 
dip each one separately into a beaten egg; 
next toss well in breadcrumbs until they 
are covered, and fry them to a pale yellow 
in boiling fat; drain on porous paper, 
serve on a folded napkin, ana garnisn with 
a little grated cheese and fried Parsley. 

Roasted Girasoles.— Take, sav, ten 
of the roots; seasoning to taste; butter, 

2 oz.; marmite, a little on the point of a 
knife. Reel and cut the Girasoles into 
rounds (do not throw away the cuttings, 
but make them into a mash for the next 
day). Put the roots into a fire-proof dish, 
in a hot oven, with the butter and a 
sprinkling of pepper and salt/ Bake for 
half an hour or perhaps a little longer. 
Baste them frequently and serve them in 
the dish. This is most delicious. 


Girasole soup.— Twelve Girasoles, 2 

E ints milk, 4 oz. butter, 3 oz. Almonds, 
remon, Nutmeg. Well wash and peel ten or 
twelve small Girasoles, cut into quarters, 
put into a pan with 1 quart of milk, 4 oz. of 
butter, 3 oz. of finely-chopped sweet 
Almonds, the grated rind of one Lemon; 
stew until the Girasoles are soft, fre¬ 
quently stirring. Serve with fried bread. 


Girasole sou?, brown. —Scrub and 
peel 1| lb. Girasoles, half a head of 
Celery, half an Onion, and a small bunch 
of herbs. Cut them up and fry in some 
butter a light brown, then add 1 quart 
good vegetable stock and let simmer for 
thirty minutes. Pass through a fine hair- 
sieve, put back into a stewpan to warm 
up, ana add a piece of butter and a little 
cream. Serve crouts. 


Two French recipes are added:— 

Girasole frits.— Une fois cuits k l’eau, 
epJuches et coupes par tranches on peut 
les tremper dans une pate h frire, puis les 
plonger dans une friture bien chaude 
d’huile ou de beurre afin $e rendre crous- 
tillante la pate qui les entoure. On fait 
6goutter en sortant de la friture et on sert 
dans un plat chaud. (Ce plat rappelle les 
beignets de pommes.) 

Girasole au gratin. —Laver les topi- 
nambours, les faire cuire une heure en¬ 
viron a la vapeur et quand ils son-t encore 
un peu fermes, les peler et les couper en 
ronds. Faire une sauce bechamel bien 
onctueuse avec ou sans lait, du persil 
hach4 fin, un peu de jus de citron ou de 
muscade. Prendre sinplat k gratia op de 
petite]_» timbales, ^gu|iferf divide les 


topinambours par couches avec sauce 
presque jusqu’en haut, terminer par un 
peu ae chapelure blanche, du beurre ou de 
la cocose et mettre au four doux pendant 
| d’heure. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red Cabbage net hearting. —Aline have 
no hearts. What is the way to make sure 
of such a useful vegetable?—S. 

[Sometimes the failure of the plants to 
form hearts is due to the strain or variety 
not being a good one, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, It may be traced to poverty of the soil. 
This is more often the case on light than 
on heavy soils. When It occurs on soil of 
the latter description it may be safely as¬ 
sumed that a thorough dressing of manure 
Is required. To obtain good results Red 
Cabbage must have the best of cultivation 
in regard to manuring, the preparation of 
the ground, and after attention In the way 
of stirring the soil frequently.] 

Apples to eat or cook without sugar.— 

The list of Apples selected by Mr. Farmer 
is rather interesting. Does he not think 
an early Apple is worthy of a place? I 
should have thought Irish Peach was of 
sufficiently good quality to find a place in 
the garden. I also was surprised at the 
omission of Sturmer Pippin. Has Mr. 
Farmer grown M£re de Menage? I know 
of no Apple which is so delicious when 
baked. Most people require no sugar with 
it, but I add a little merely because I like 
sweet things. Why the gibe at Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch? With me, at any rate, it is of 
very good quality, requiring no sugar when 
baked. I wonder if Mr. Farmer or some 
other reader would suggest a list of Pears 
extending over a long season as a basis of 
discussion? The nurserymen’s lists are 
quite unreliable as an index of quality, and 
several excellent Pears do not seem to be 
listed at all. In my young days I was 
familiar with that most delicious of late 
Pears, Mme. Millet. In some seasons it 
kept in excellent condition until nearly the 
end of May. I cannot find this Pear in any 
trade list. I wonder if any of your readers 
could tell me where it is to be obtained 
or if any reader has it in his garden and 
could spare a few grafts I should be very 
grateful to receive some? The Pear ap¬ 
pears to be so rare as to be in danger of 
passing out of cultivation.—G. R. King, 
Magor House, Magor , Monmouth. 

- Re editorial note, page 668, I 

have found Sturmer, as grown locally, too 
hard and dry. I should certainly add 
Mabbot’s Pearmain, as suggested, and I 
think Lord Hindlip and Clay gate Pear- 
main might also be included.. Is not Well¬ 
ington too acid? Does it even- become 
sweet enough to dispense with sugar.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Freeing the Aprioot.— I see in your 
Gardening (December 8th) an article on 
trying to get Apricots on their own roots. 
This, I am afraid, will take a considerable 
time, even if successful, in our climate 
and soil. I found lime in my sandy loam 
too drying for stone fruits, including 
Plums, so I tried chalk, and found it 
answered admirably with burnt earth, 
vegetable refuse, etc., and I have had good 
crops for the last six years on three differ¬ 
ent kinds of Apricots. No manure should 
be used, as it produces gumming and gross, 
useless wood, and when the bark of the 
stems sometimes cracks I cement it, which 
stops it going further. I also 6ee in your 
paper about lifting Asparagus roots for 
forcing. This, I consider, unnecessary. 
For years I have put some glass frames 
over the beds, and get it quite green and 
. nice early In March, thus saving lots of 
trouble and loss of roots.— Charles 
Phelips. 


January 12, 1916 


Storing roots a mistake.— I think some 
garden workmen in these dismal days of 
war are apt to waste time in storing roots 
and vegetables. Much better let them 
remain in the soil until wanted by the 
cooks. Tender things must be stored, but 
what of hardy roots, like Girasole, Carrot, 
and Parsnip. The plea that they are 
easier to get in hard weather does not 
justify the practice in our isles where the 
winter is usually mild in the southern and 
sea coast gardens. One of the best gar¬ 
deners I ever knew—James Barnes, of 
Bicton—never favoured the practice, but 
sent the roots fresh from the soli to the 
cook. Much labour may be wasted in 
taking up, trimming, and storing in sand, 
roots that for the table are better fresh 
from the ground. Allowance must be 
made for colder inland districts, but in no 
part of our isles have we to take the care 
in storing vegetables for winter use that 
must be taken in N. Europe and America. 
—W., Sussex. 

Winter salads without oil.— Enjoying a 
salad now of crisp Celery, Beetroot, 
slices of a good Apple (Forge or New¬ 
town Pippin), with Lamb’s Lettuce, I 
have hitherto used salad oil, but as its 
quality and price are net aU one could 
desire, I tried the salad without dressing 
of any kind, and find it even nicer than 
in the old way. The English salad dress¬ 
ing is certainly better avoided. If it be 
true that the salts of fresh vegetables are 
essential to health, it is better to enjoy 
them for themselves alone where the 
salad comes fresh from a garden. Lamb’s 
Lettuce should be sown at end of July or 
early in August to make sure of a good 
winter growth, close set in the open beds. 
Water Cress, grown clean in open beds 
away from all chance of pollution, helps. 
In moist soils it is easy /to have a small 
bed of it for cutting near the herb border. 
The finer herbs may be sprinkled ou the 
salads as before.—W r . 

Fruit juices with cereal foods.— When 
“ ways be foul ” and milk poor or scarce, 
would it not be well to use the juice of 
our good fruits instead? Objecting to 
milk for various reasons, I find the juices 
of a good winter Grape, like Column, 
nice to dip my well boiled—not sloppy— 
oatmeal into. Failing that, the juice *bf 
a Blenheim I use now, and very good it 
is for the same use, to me much more 
grateful in taste than milk as we get it. 
When the Blenheim foils me, the Forge 
will help, and later on the D’Arcy and the 
noble Newtown, if the war does not stop 
the quantity that used to come to us. As 
to other cereals, I find Tomato juice 
better with Barley than the usual milk, 
and hope to go on with such trials.— 
Experiment. 


Apple Calville blanc. —I grow this on a 
wall, not so well as it is grown in France; 
but. even so, it is a delicious fruit, baked, 
witnout sugar or other addition. I often 
wondered why the French cooks in 
London like it, and now I know. They 
make some famed dishes of it, blit I doubt 
if anything could be better than as I have 
it. In our country it is best grown on a 
south wall, needing all the warmth our 
clime can give it.—W., Sussex. 

Perpetual or Spinach Beet and Seakale 
Beet. —I have consulted various authori¬ 
ties, and find that I am in error (page 
630) in stating that Seakale Beet and the 
Perpetual or Spinach Beet are two dis¬ 
tinct species. They are distinct varieties 
only of Beta cicla, the perpetual or Spinach 
Beet being a biennial and the other an 
annual, there being three sub-varieties of 
the latter, viz., red, yellow, and wliite. I 
have always entertained the idea that 
they were distinct species, as they a.re so 
dissimilar in habit and growth; and haw, 
no doubt, confused them with the Chilian 


or ornamei 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE INDIAN TREE ROCKSPRAY 

(COTONEABTER FRIG IDA). 

This well-known tree I have grown for 
years: but old, stubby plants, which 
fruited freely, never impressed me so 
much as some seedlings of the tree planted 
in a rough spot in turf, now on November 
20th very graceful in their fruiting 
sprays, and, as most of the birds perished 
in the hard spring, they are, so far, let 
alone in their beauty. Some shoots were 
brought into the house and set in nn 
Indian vase—from the Deccan, I was told. 


grown generally for many years, though, 
judging from the numerous specimens re- 
I celved for name, its identity is not well 
| established. Under 6ome conditions it 
] forms a short, stout trunk, carrying a 
wide-spreading head of branches; but 
more often several main branches are pro¬ 
duced from the ground line, and a shapely, 
spreading bush, 20 feet or more high and 
as far through, results. One of the 
finest specimens I have seen was growing 
a few' years ago near the gardener’s 
; house on Colonel Tremnyne’s estate at 
Carclew, in Cornwall. In May large 
: clusters of creamy-white flowers are pro¬ 
duced, these being followed by equally 


suits, while even in light, sandy soil it 
does well. As a rule, it is increased by 
sow'ing seeds indoors as soon as ripe; but 
cuttings may also be rooted. There is a 
variety', C. f. fructu luteo, which has pale, 
yellowish fruits. It, however, is not well 
known, and is less effective than the type. 

Surrey. D. 


TREES AND SIIRUBS CERTIFICATED 
IN 1917. 

As might be expected under the conditions 
which prevail at the present time, the 
number of trees and shrubs certificated by 
the Royal Horticultural Society shows a 
great falling off compared with the previ- 



The Indian Mountain Bockspray (Cotoncaster jrigida). 


Even in the best Japanese bronze, I have 
never seen anything so well 'done as the 
Inlay of silver foliage into iron. W. 

Sussex.. 

-The value of the various Coton- 

easters can only be properly estimated 
during autumn and early winter, for it is 
at that time tha<t their berries brighten up 
the garden. Among the large number of 
species of Rock sprays available for j 
garden planting, Cotoneaster frigida is ■ 
one of the best, for not only Is it of ex- j 
ceptional vigour, but it is very hardy, | 
and rarely fails to rifi^n large quantities of 
fruit, A Himalayan shrub on tree, j 

fct was introducedVn_lfcl, aiptlAe, been 


fine dusters of bright-red fruits, which 
Vi]>en towards the end of August and re¬ 
main on the plants throughout the greater 
part of winter, unless destroyed by birds. 
Although a summer-leafing shrub, the 
leaves are not shed very early, and it fre¬ 
quently happens that some are retained 
until the New' Year. 

Although usually growm in gardens, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
planted in large groups in parks or in 
clumps about the outskirts of woods or 
spinneys, for in such places the berries 
w’ould help to brighten the surrounding 
landscape. In any well-drained, loamy 
soil it may be expected to give good re- 


ous year. In 191(5 the Floral Committee 
gave five first-class certificates and twenty- 
three awards of merit, whereas in 1917 the 
numbers were two and ten respectively. 
Those receiving first-class certificates 
were : — 

Berberis poly a n t ii a .—This w r as dis¬ 
covered in 1899 by Mr. A. E. Pratt, near 
Tatlen lu Szechuen, and introduced from 
the same region by Mr. E. II. Wilson in 
1904. It forms a large, bold-growing, 
summer-leafing shrub from (5 feet to 10 feet 
high, and i>erhaps more. The young leaves 
and shoots are tinged with red, while the 
yellow flowers.^b^ibfiWliciLHl in large drap¬ 
ing yThe most 
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prominent feature Is the berries, which are 
very freely borne. They are of a bright 
coral-red and disposed in large clusters. 
October 23rd. _ 

UoBiKiA Kelseyi. —This, which had 
previously been given an award of merit, 
received the higher honour on June 5th. 
It forms a shrub or small tree and bears 
bright rose-coloured blossoms. The origib 
of this False Acacia does not seem to be 
known. It was found in the nursery of 
Mr. H. 1\ Kelsey, Boston, U.S.A., and 
was distributed therefrom about sixteen 
years ago. The result of a cross between 
Robiniu liispida* and R. Pseudacacia has 
been suggested as its origin; but this is 
doubtful. In one respect it resembles R. 
hispida—namely, in the brittle nature of 
the wood—but in other features it 4s quite 
distinct. The seed-pods, which are freely 
borne, take on a reddish tinge, and are/ 
liven decidedly ornamental. The following 
received Aw r ards of-Merit:— 

Cf.ratostigma Willmottianum. —This is* 
a near relative of Lady Larpent’s Lead- 
wort, so long know r n as Plumbago Lar- 
penho, but now burdened with the inordi¬ 
nately long name of Ceratostigma plum- 
baginoidcs. From this beautiful blue- 
flow'ered species the new confer differs in 
being altogether* more of a shrub than its 
better-known relative. • It w’as shown by 
Miss Willmott. and at Warley has formed 
a bush 5 feet in height, which is reported 
to exceed the stature attained in its 
native country. It is really of a half- 
shrubby character, and is said to dower 
from June or July till autumn is well 
advanced. The bright blue flowers are 
borne in terminal clusters, as well as in 
the axils of the leaves on the upper parts 
of the shoots. This Ceratostigma w’as dis¬ 
covered by Mr. E. H. Wilson while 
travelling in Western China in 1908. He 
describes it as being abundant in the 
semi-arid regions of the Miu River valley, 
Szeeliucii. It was raised from seed at 
Warley. and first flowered there in 1911. 
September 25th. 

Oorylus Avellana contorta. — This 
variety of our native Hazel is remarkable 
for the manner in which the twigs are 
curled and twisted. It is said by Mr. 
Bean to have been first discovered about 
18(53 in a hedgerow at Froeester in Glou¬ 
cestershire. It can only be regarded in 
t lie light of a curiosity, but as such is sure 
to attract attention, especially when 
devoid of leaves, as was the case with 
the specimen shown on January 10th. 

Crab CiiEal’s Crimson. —A very showy 
form of Pyrus prunifolia ooecinea. The 
fruits, about the size of large Cherries, 
are of a bright vermillon-red colour. 
September 11th. 

Deittzia Vilmorin & .—This is one of the 
latest flowering of the genus. From this 
circumstance it escapes injury from late 
spring frosts. It is of a vigorous and 
somewhat erect habit of growth, while 
the pure-white flowers, with their yellow 
anthers, are borne in broad corymbose 
panicles. Being of good habit and free- 
flowering, it is a very valuable shrub. 
This Deutzia is a native of China, and 
was first sent .by l’Abbe Farges Jjo M. 
Man rice de Yllmorin. It has been grown 
in this country for about a dozen years. 
June 5th. 

Exocuorua macrantha. — A hybrid, 
raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, from 
Exochorda Alberti fertilised with the 
pollen of E. grandiflora. The flowers, 
which are produced very freely, are, as in 
the other species, pure white. May 22nd. 

Magnolia Watsoni. —A summer-leafing 
species, forming a small tree when fully 
developed, though it will flower freely as 
a shrub. Its nearest- relative is Magnolia 
purviffwa, from witch ,*> d’^Onolshed 


by its shorter-stalked, larger flowers, and 
larger and more leathery leaves. The 
flowers, which are each from 5 inches to 
C inches across, are ivory-white, with a 
central ring of bright crimson stamens. 
They have a pronounced fragrance. This 
species was introduced from Japan, but 
whether it is a native of that country has 
been questioned. June 5th. 

Rosa Hugoxis. t— A now well-known 
species with yellow flowers. It is a native 
of Western China, and was first raised at 
Kew, in 1899, from seed sent by a mis¬ 
sionary at that time in China. It is a 
very pretty Rose, and one of the first to 
flower in the spiring. May 8th. 

Sambucus racemosa tknuifolia. — The 
scar let-berried Elder (Sambucus race- 
mosa) has given rise to many varieties 
possessing marked foliage distinctions. 
In this the leaflets are divided into long, 
narrow segments, which in appearance 
suggest some of the Japanese Aoers. The 
specimen shown was fruiting freely. 
This Elder is less vigorous than most of 
the varieties of Sambucus racemosa. 
July 17th. 

Syringa Miss Ellen Willmott.— This 
wiiite variety is among the largest-flow¬ 
ered of the double Lilacs. It Is one of 
the many Kinds raised by M. Lemoine, of 
Nancy. June 5th. 

Vitis betulifolia.— A Chinese Vine, 
with small, heart-shaped leaves. The 
fruits, resembling miniature bunches of 
Grapes, are of a dark bluish-black colour, 
with a pronounced bloom. The leaves in 
the autumn are richly coloured. This 
Yitis is highly spoken of for furnishing 
pergolas arid similar purposes. October 
23rd. - __ W. T. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

White flowers are generally most accept¬ 
able in the winter—at any rate, they are 
the most in demand. Enfield White pro¬ 
bably comes nearest the Ideal as a market 
kind, and, therefore, it W’ould be equally' 
good for other purposes late In the season; 
For years ]\irs. J. Thompson has been re¬ 
garded as one of the best, and the bloom§ 
are pure, and thick in texture. This sort 
is not an easy one to grow; that is to say, 
it requires good culture to bring out its 
best points. The same remarks might, 
perhaps, apply to all. In Western King 
we have another old variety of excellent 
quality. Like the others mentioned, Its 
petals incline to incurve. Souvenir de 
Petite Amle is not to be despised, although 
It hns been In cultivation a long time. 
Niveum, again, is a favourite of many 
years’ standing. Grow’n by many is Heston 
White, with comparatively small flow’ers, 
but freely produced. As Its name implies, 
December Gold is yellow’, and a capital 
one; so Is Golden Age. Indeed, on the 
plant it is first-rate, but can hardly be 
termed a good traveller. The flow r ers last 
well, however. Negoya is another first- 
rate yellow*, w’hieh bears rather large, 
shaggy blossoms. In bronze shades Heston 
Bronze Is favoured, as It has all the quali¬ 
ties of a late sort. The green-tinted kinds 
must not be forgotten. In Mme. Edouard 
Roger and Miss A. II. Parrot w*e have two 
most attractive varieties generally liked 
through their novel appearance. A good 
old pink sort is Mdlle. Louise Cliarvet, as 
the flowers of this keep their colour well. 
Yuletkle and Christmas Rose, again, are 
not to be despised for late work, and 
Winter Cheer, if small in flower, is a free 
and excellent thing. So is A. J. Bplfour, 
and, besides a nice pink shade of flower, 
the plant is particularly bushy. Baldock’s 
Crimson and Black Prince are a couple of 
reds that keep their, colour well. The 


latter is the darker, the former lasting the 
better. Crimsons in winter are the most 
difficult of all to keep fresh. II. S. 


FERNS.. 

IDEAL FERN HABITATS. 

To see our native Ferns at their best we 
must visit one of our deep western 
valleys, where a rushing, tumbling stream 
brawls between high, rocky hanks hemmed 
in by frees, the two latter sheltering ad¬ 
mirably from boisterous breeze and broil 
ing sun. The repair is humid from the 
proximity of the Stream, and it he leafy, 
rocky soil is never dry. Here are all the 
essential conditions of Fern life at tlieir 
best, and we see the results oil around 
us in waving masses of feathery fromlage, 
while a closer inspection will show the 
ground beneath to he covered with 
flourishing colonies of Blechnums, Oak 
Fern, Beech Fern, Polypodium vulgare, 
and others of the smaller Ferns. Leav¬ 
ing the glen and reaching an adjacent 
road, w*e may still find all these, but in 
a much smaller state, and in many cases 
stunted and torn by the wind, and thus 
•void of all the charm of their more 
favoured neighbours. Presently, how¬ 
ever, the road dtps into a hollow’ and be¬ 
comes a shady cutting, walled in on either 
side by rough, retaining stone dykes, 
while overhead the trees almost meet, and 
thus once again w’e have a Fern para¬ 
dise, but with a difference. Nature, as 
w’e have said, has varied her creations to 
such varied conditions. Here we have 
more air and light, and the loose stone 
dykes afford a combination of perfect 
drainage with constant dampness, that 
better suits the tastes of other species of 
Ferns, which, moreover, under the freer 
conditions of growth in the dell we have 
left, w'ould be over-grown and enfeebled. 

Hence, in these walls w’e find colonies of 
the various Spleen worts, associated w’itli 
Polypodies, common, Oak, and Beech 
Fern, and last, but not least, the beauti¬ 
ful, strap-fronded Hart’s-tongue will be 
found, not merely in a comparatively 
small state in the chinks and crevices, but 
also In robust condition along the foot. 
Such dykes, indeed, form ideal hunting 
grounds for the Ferri enthusiast, for be¬ 
sides the wall or rock Ferns proper there 
are sure -to be innumerable seedlings of 
the dell species, which, being precluded 
bv their position from becoming huge, 
full-growm specimens, make up for this 
by itheir numbers, and in this why in¬ 
crease the hunter’s chalices of a find. 
In such a lane or cutting we have fre¬ 
quently found no less than fifteen or six¬ 
teen different species, and it is clear, 
therefore, that a sunken artificial rockery 
shaded judiciously by trees may repre¬ 
sent one of the ideal habitats w’e have in 
view’. Some Ferns, however, are more 
exacting in tlieir water requirements than 
even the dell Ferns aforesaid, unless, in¬ 
deed, that dell develops here and there — 
as it well may do—-into a local bog or 
marsh. In that case we may find a colony 
of the Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) 
lifting Its tall, fertile fronds from amidst 
ail abundant circle of more drooping bar¬ 
ren ones; a grand sight indeed under 
ideal conditions. Oh the banks of the 
Upper Dart we have seen this splendid 
Fern w’itli huge fronds 10 feet high cover¬ 
ing the stream-banks like a coppice. The 
secret of such growth is, that although 
the crowm of the Fern is well above the 
water-level, its deeply penetrating roots 
are really below* it, and, given these con- 
"ditions, the Osmunda, owing to the tough¬ 
ness of its fronds, will stand considerable 
sunlight without damage .—The British 
Fern Gazette. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN& 


Trials with flower garden 
EDGINGS. 

XI.— Linaria pallida. —This is the most 
beautiful little edging plant I have tried 
for many years, always in flower in a 
tropical season, very dwarf, creeping in 
and out among stones, and even working 
its way through a wall. It is easily in¬ 
creased, and may be moved at any season. 
It is quite happy, too, in a dry wall and 
on the rock garden. W. 

-Linaria pallida is a very pretty 

plant, but a dangerous one to have in 
a small rock garden. It spreads rapidly 
and is difficult to get rid of when once it 
has got a fair hold of soil and stones. It 
runs underground, and though you may 
dig it out, it is almost impossible to re¬ 
move every particle of root and stem, any 
one of which will, if left behind quickly 
form a fresh plant. I have been staying 
in Yorkshire, and in the garden of my 
host have seen Linaria pallida both 


rightly and wrongly planted. On a big, 
bold rock bank, on which are several 
shelves of Aubr'etia, each of them 4 feet 
or 5 feet across, Linaria pallida has taken 
possession, and is smothering the Aubrie- 
tias out. I have little doubt that, if left 
to its own e”il devices, it will eventually 
destroy the Aubrietias, for already they 
are looking pretty sick. In another part 
of the garden the Linaria is growing 
where it can do no harm, and looks ex¬ 
tremely pretty. In a flight of easy, 
shallow steps leading from an upper to a 
lower level in a terraced lawn, Linaria 
pallida is growing in a compact mass in 
the angle at the back of each tread. The 
steps are of Oak, and having turf on all 
sides, the Linaria is unable to escape, and 
can only sit in its confined crevices, where 
it produces a crowd of violet Snapdragon 
faces with pale lips. It seems to flower 
much more freely in this confinement than 
when it is free to grab territory and fight 
its neighbours. Its only companion is the 
crimson form of Sedum spurium, and the 
contrast of the two, the violet of the 
Linaria and the ruby-crimson of the 
Sedum, is uncommonly happy and strik- 
jJC^arence Ell*ott. 

by Google 


VEGETABLES. 

CHICORY AS A WINTER SALAD. 

(Reply to “Chicory.”) 

Chicory deserves growing as a winter 
salad-plant on account of its wholesome¬ 
ness and easy culture. When Lettuces and 
other things are scarce there is never any 
difficulty in having plenty of Chicory. It 
is, to a large extent, a substitute for both 
Lettuce and Endive, wiiieh are apt to be 
lost during the winter from various causes, 
but the Chicory is a hardy plant, and if 
sow r n in time the roots will lie strong, and 
may be taken up and forced when wanted. 
When growrn for blanching common 
Chicory is usually sown during May and 
June. If sow r n sooner it goes to seed. The 
object of the cultivator should be to get 
good strong roots callable of producing a 
large number of leaves when they come to 
be forced. The plant is not particular as 
to situation, but it should have a rather 
light and moderately rich and deep soil. 
Being tap-rooted, it sends its roots straight 
dowm, and wdien it can do so freely the 
plants are always much stronger. The 


ground should be deeply dug or trenched 
(if it has not been done in the winter). The 
seed should be sown in drills not less than 
15 inches apart, and when they can be w’ell 
handled the seedlings should be thinned 
out to 1 foot apart in the rows. After this 
the only attention they require will be hoe¬ 
ing between the rows and wintering in dry 
weather till November or December, wdien 
the plants will have shed their leaves and 
lie ready to take up for forcing. The 
Forcing of the roots is an easy matter. 
When the leaves have decayed a number of 
roots should be taken up and Laid in soil in 
some cold shed or other structure where 
they will not be frozen, and from this store 
they can be removed in batches for forcing 
as wanted. This is merely a precaution, 
be it understood, in case of severe frost or 
snow T setting in and preventing them being 
lifted from the beds, where the main lot 
should be allowed to remain. The quantity 
of roots to be forced at a time will depend 
upon the demand for the salad. For a 
small family as many roots as can be put 
into a 12-Inch i>ot w r ill be sufficient at one 
time. Whether the roots are forced in a 
bed, or in pots or boxes, they should be 
buried up to within an inch of their crowrns 
in light soil of any kind, watered, and 


placed in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
00 degs., and be kept in the dark. If a 
dark shed or cellar be not available, the 
crowms may be covered with an inverted 
flower-pot or box, which will do quite as 
well. In this way Chicory is sometimes 
forced in the kitchen. The leaves soon 
push out, and they should be cut when 
they are young and tender, and always 
just before they are required for salad, for 
which purpose they are prepared like 
Lettuce or Endive. The roots will push 
out leaves a second and even a third time 
after being cut, but the growth is W'eaker 
every time, and the better plan will be to 
introduce a succession of fresh roots before 
the supply becomes exhausted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Potatoes in Cornwall.— My 

method is to sprout the “seed” in good 
time and plant by March 25th in well- 
prepared soil. Maincrop Potatoes are then 
ready for lifting by August 25th. I find by 
experience that disease does not usually 
make its appearance here until about that 
date, and that Potatoes sprouted and 
planted early have made sufficient growth 
to become quite ripe, and thus avoid the 
disease, while the tedious labour of spray¬ 
ing is saved. Perhaps in all districts this 
plan would not answer so w^ell as it does 
with me. To’ store the Potatoes I dig a 
narrow, shallow trench, line the sides with 
large slates, put in the Potatoes, cover 
with slates, and then cover all over with 
soil in the form of a sloping roof. The 
object of sprouting is, of course, to give 
the Potatoes the equivalent of a month’s 
growth before they are actually planted. 
When lifted early one has finer weather 
and the Potatoes come out nice and clean, 
saving all the mess which results when 
lifted out of damp soil.—W. J. Farmer. 

Tomatoes in pots.— The high price 
Tomatoes realised during the past season 
should induce everyone to grow his own 
where i>ossible. Strong plants put out in 
the last half of May in good soil made 
firm, if well supplied with water will soon 
begin to fruit, when they can be assisted 
with liquid manure. Fruit from these 
would be ripe about August 1st. Last 
summer I had many plants in 8-inch and 
,1-inch j>ots which were stood against a 
shed facing south, from these I gathered 
fruit in the first w^eek of August. When 
cold nights came these w'ere put into a 
cold greenhouse, and now (mid-November) 
there are still some nice fruits on the 
plants.— West Surrey. 

Asparagus beds.— I see “H. N.” recom¬ 
mends moving the top soil into the alleys 
level lung it down, giving a dressing of 
manure, and leaving alone until the 
spring. 'Where birds are numerous it is 
not wise to leave the manure uncovered 
for directly it dries a little and the colder 
weather comes on, the hunt for worms is 
attempted, and much of the manure is 
scratched off the bed's. The possibility of 
tins nuisance is reduced to ml if a slight 
covering of soil from the alleys be thrown 
over the manure directly it is put on the 
beds.—C. Turner. 

Broad Beans—sowing in winter _I do 

not know whether outside large private 
establishments the practice of sowing 
Broad Beans in winter is now largely fol¬ 
lowed. I do not think there is very much 

f amed over sowing early in the year—say, 
ebruory or March. My opinion may be 
chaJ enged, but, so far as the North of 
England is concerned, I do not think sow¬ 
ing in winter is of any advantage. I find 
that to get the seed in in February is 
soon enough, whereas seed sown in 
November and December often rots in the 
ground, particularly aMr a long spell of 

net -^efRMimjNiVERSiTY 
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THE WEEK’8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 1st. —Jasminum nudl- 
florum, Chimonanthus fragrans, Hama - 
meli8 arborea, Laurustinus, New Zealand. 
Veronicas, Erica cornea (in variety), E. 
mediterranea hybrida, E. lusitanica, 
Daphne Mezereum, Iris stylosa, Anemone 
ooronatid, Aubrietias (in sheltered places ), 
Periwinkles, Helleborus niger (Christmas 
Pose). 

The week’s work.—U p to the time of 
writing very little snow has fallen in this 
district, and during the past week the 
weather -has been favourable for general 
routine, work. Early varieties of Snow¬ 
drops in sheltered places are allowing their 
flower-buds, and a few mild days will bring 
them into bloom. Signs of growth are 
apparent in many other early-flowering 
plants. Where these are grow ing under 
trees, it helps them considerably to dress 
them with a layer \ inch thick of rich com¬ 
post after it has been passed through a 
£dnch sieve, old potting soil, to which have 
been added a little soot and bone-meal 
being very suitable for tha-s purpose. The 
first heavy rain w'ill smooth down ine¬ 
qualities, and the flowers will soon show 
that they are benefiting from the dressing. 
In the mixed flow’d’ borders that were dug 
at the end of October the clods should be 
broken down, and the portions occupied by 
early bulbs dressed with material of the 
same kind as that above mentioned. 
Groups of Phloxes, Pfeonies, AstiJbes, and 
other gross-feeding plants that were not 
manured in the autumn should be attended 
to as soon as possible. Well-decayed cow’ 
manure is the best material for this pur¬ 
pose. An inch or tw’o of the surface-soil 
should be first removed from above the 
roots, the manure applied evenly, and the 
surface-soil returned. Fresh soil is pre¬ 

ferable, but it is really the manure that is 
essential. Many herbaceous plants that 
have been replanted are slow- to root, and 
are often partially lifted out of the ground 
by frost of any severity; so, whenever a 
thaw occurs, these should be examined, 
and any that have been loosened pressed 
w'ell back into the soil again. Clematises 
will be pruned at the first favourable op¬ 
portunity. G. Flammula, C. montana, 
and such as flower on the last season’s 
growth should be pruned -sparingly. The 
object of pruning should be to remove all 
weak and dead growths, laying in a good 
quantity of strong growths for flowering. 
Where there is only a restricted space to 
be filled by the Jack man i type, this section 
may be cut almost to the ground; but if 
the object is to cover a large amount of 
trellis work or a tree stump it is advis¬ 
able to cut dow’n only a part of the stems 
or there will be a considerable bare space 
during the 'spring and early summer. All 
varieties of Clematis are -seen at their best 
when the grow’th is not much restricted. 
Hard-pruned Clematises are much later in 
flowering than those but lightly pruned. 
Seeds should now’ be sown of many sum- 
as Antirrhi- 
, Heliotrope, 
Pentstemons, 
_ _ speciosus and 

P. heterophyllusj Delphiniums for autumn 
flowering, and many others. 


mer-flow r ering plants, such 
nums. East Lothian Stocks 
Hollyhocks, Verbena venosa, 
including such species as P. 


Protection of plants. —Up to the 
time of w’riting it has not been necessary 
to protect tender shrubs. It should be 
remembered that, although certain plants 
need protection from severe frost, the 
material should not be applied until the 
last possible moment, nor should the 
covering be ever so dense as to exclude 
light and air, for otherwise it would make 
the plants even more tender. The roots 
of all tender' plants have been protected 
by a covering of dry leaves, kept in place 
by placing a Tittle soil on them. 


F. W. GIa^lop. 

Lifford Hall Oak dcm A^untt.l^^idcthants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Iflalmalson Carnations. —These should 
be kept quite cool, and the house dry and 
well ventilated. Watering .should be care¬ 
fully done, ascertaining when it is neces¬ 
sary, not by the appearance of the soil, 
but bv tapping each individual pot, and 
when w’ater is needed give sufficient to 
moisten the ball throughout. Keep a 
sharp look out for rust, to which some 
varieties are more addicted than others, 
and spray with Carvita should any leaves 
prove to be affected. As opportunity 
offers, renew’ stakes where required to 
•tw T o-vear-old plants, and place neat stakes 
to plants raised from autumn layers. If 
theise have not yet been (shifted into 0-inch 
and 7-inch pots, preparation for doing so 
should be made, mixing the compost and 
getting the requisite number of pots 
washed and crocked so that the potting 
may be done expeditiously in the New 
Year. Good fibrous loam is a necessity 
for Carnations, and if it can be -sterilised, 
all the better. The leaf-mould used should 
also be subjected to sufficient heat to kill 
all insects and spores of fungi, etc. ; and 
the same with old Mushroom dung when it 
is employed. Coarse silver sand, not easy 
to obtain now, is also another necessary 
constituent. If requisite to fortify the 
compost wdth manure, use that specially 
prepared for the needs of the Carnation. 

Propagatkig-house.— Before this is re¬ 
quired to any great extent it should bo 
overhauled and undergo a thorough 
-cleansing. All brickwork should be well 
lime-washed, and if insects, such as cock¬ 
roaches, w’oodlioe, etc., are troublesome, 
as is often the case, spare no pains to ex¬ 
tirpate them. If the house can 1>c cleared 
of plants, it is a good plan to fill it w’itli 
sulphurous fumes for a couple of hours, 
and afterwards to carefully fill in all inter¬ 
stices in brickwork, etc., with, mortar. 
Ashes, or whatever it is intended to place 
in the cases in which to plunge or stand 
the pots upon, should also be freed of any¬ 
thing likely to introduce either insects or 
other troubles by subjecting them to lieat^ 
beforehand. 

Forcing-pits. —These should be cleaned 
out the first opportunity and made ready 
for the growing of the Various crops it is 
intended to cultivate in them. If warmth 
is derived from a bed of fermenting 
material, this will come in useful for the 
manuring of the vegetable garden. The 
soil, if not too far spent, may be placed on 
one side for mixing with a fair proportion 
of new, and used for the same purpose 
attain. Wash down the w’oodwork and 
gTass with soft .soap and water, and get in 
the new’ hotbeds as required. If possible, 
the soil for placing on the surface of the 
beds should be kept under cover till 
wanted. 

French Beans. —Make sowings in accord¬ 
ance with requirements as often as neces¬ 
sary or so that no break in the supply 
occurs. If necessary to expedite the ger¬ 
mination of the seeds, they may be soaked 
for a few hours previous to sowing or the 
soil may be made thoroughly warm in ad¬ 
vance by standing the pots on a l>oard laid 
over the liot-water pipes. The seed can 
them be sown and the pots allowed to re¬ 
main on the board until germination takes 
place. Attend to the staking and soiling 
of advancing crops, and assist plants in 
bearing with weak ‘liquid-manure. Syringe 
them in bright weather to prevent possible 
attacks of red-spider, and keep the sur¬ 
roundings in an equable, moist state. 
Those having sqoace to spare should make 
provision for growing a good quantity of 
the climbing French Bean in the New \ear 
in 10-inch or 12-inch pots. Plenty of 
head room is necessary ; but if accommoda¬ 
tion can be found for them they will be 
found more profitable than the dwarf varie¬ 
ties, as t-licy continue in bearing for a con¬ 
siderable period. 

Tomatoes. —Sow’ seed shortly of a well- 
proved early variety, such as Winter 
Beauty, and raise in heat. Pot off the 
seedlings as soon as ready into small pots, 


and to induce a dwarf, sturdy habit of 
growth stand them where they will obtain 
a maximum of light. 

Mint and Tarragon. —If either or both 
are likely to bo in request early in the com¬ 
ing season, introduce roots of each into 
heat-. Boxes or pots, according to the de¬ 
mand, are the best receptacles in which to 
place the roots. Where both are in de¬ 
mand early, the best way is to grow the 
plants or roots in large pots or boxes out¬ 
doors during the summer. When put into 
warmth, such plants give by far the liest 
nasults in point of yield. 

Parsley. —Plants which have been grown 
in pits and frames to provide against 
hard weather should be kept W’ell venti¬ 
lated, stripping the lights off altogether in 
fine weather. To prevent decay amongst 
the leaves keep the lights on in wet 
weather and tilt them. When frosty, mat 
down the frames or pits at night and keep 
them covered all day as well as in times of 
exceptional severity. Pick off discoloured 
and decaying leaves. Unless the soil 
should get very dry water at the roots 
w’ill not -be required. 

Flower garden. —All alterations should 
be pushed on with as fast as circumstances 
permit, and while the weather remains 
open. The cleaning of shrubberies and 
the cutting out of dead wood and short¬ 
ening hack of overgrown specimens of dif¬ 
ferent species, particularly the commoner 
kinds, should be persevered with, and 
burn all brushwood and prunings for the 
sake of the resulting ash, which contains 
a fair percentage of potash. . If not re¬ 
quired now, the ashes should be placed 
under cover while in a dry (state, as they 
lose much of -their value if allowed to be¬ 
come saturated with rain-water. The 
forking over of the surface (not digging), 
to give all a tidy appearance, should then 
be done. ' A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches. —The flower-buds on 
trees ill the house that was closed early for 
providing the first crop of fruit are swell¬ 
ing freely -and fast approaching the flower¬ 
ing period. Until that stage is reached a 
moist atmosphere is maintained by damp¬ 
ing the surfaces in the house, especially 
those near to the water-pipes. This damp¬ 
ing is done about 9 a.m. and again early 
in the afternoon. The trees are also 
sprayed over with tepid W’ater in the morn¬ 
ing if it promises to be a fair day, and in 
the afternoon if it is -likely that the trees 
will become dry before nightfall. Air is 
admitted whenever the outside conditions 
are favourable, if only for a short period; 
lmt the ventilators are closed again early 
in the afternoon. Only sufficient fire heat 
is used to maintain an atmospheric tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. at night; and in the 
event of cold, wdndy nights, I prefer to 
let the temperature fall a few degrees 
rather than heat the pipes excessively. 
Befoie the .flowers commence to expand 
the house will be fumigated with nicotine 
compound to destroy any aphides that may 
be present. During the now’ering period 
a slight increase in the temperature is de¬ 
sirable, and the surroundings must be kept 
drier, withholding the use of the syringe 
and giving as much air to the house as 
circumstances will allow. Pollination of 
the flowers is carried out by touching them 
very lightlv at mid-day with a rabbit’s tail 
tied to a light Bamboo cane. This tail 
when not in use must be kept perfectly 
dry. During periods of sunshine the 
trellis is given a sharp tap, this causing 
the pollen to disperse. For later trees 
tliis method of distribution is sufficient.. A 
house will now’ be started for succession. 
The temperature will be^ 50 degs. by day 
and 45 dogs, at night. Very little fire heat 
will be required, as it is better not to hurry 
the trees into flower. The buds are swell¬ 
ing fast under ordinary conditions, and 
many of them may drop if the tempera¬ 
ture is very warm. 

Fruit-trae planting. —Autumn is, with¬ 
out doubt, the best time for planting fruit- 
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trees; but unavoidable conditions some¬ 
times arise that late planting cannot l>e 
helped. No opportunity should now be 
lost in completing this work. On receiv¬ 
ing trees from a distance, steep the roots 
in* water, and at once lay them in damp 
soil if the planting cannot be immediately 
attended to. Any extra care bestowed at 
the time of planting will be well repaid 
later by fruitful trees. If the subsoil is 
wet and cold, measures must be taken to 
provide drainage. Remove the broken 
and otherwise damaged portions of roots 
by a clean, upward cut. Place the tree in 
position, andapread out the roots carefully 
at varying depths, w r orking in among them 
some "of the finer soil, and making the 
whole quite firm as the work proceeds. 
The topmost roots should not be more than 
4 inches below the surface when planting 
is completed. With respect to planting 
in Grass orchards, a bare space. several 
feet in diameter should be left around each 
tree. Complete the" work by mulching 
with short litter and securely staking in 
necessary cases. When planting against 
walls the stems of the trees should, an 
order to afford space for development, be 
kept a few inches clear of them, and the 
branches only loosely .secured until the soil 
has settled. 


Aprioots are impatient of too .much 
moisture, and good drainage should be 
provided by using broken bricks, covering 
these with a layer of lime rubble. Cover 
the drainage material with turves, Grass 
side downwards, and fill in with good, 
roughly-chopped loam to which has been 
added a liberal quantity of lime rubble 
and charred refuse. Owing to the ease 
with which defective branches can be re¬ 
placed by young ones upon fan-shaped 
trees^ it is desirable to train young trees 
cm that system. It is possible to secure 
the young growths closely to walls, and, 
consequently, the flowers are compara¬ 
tively safe from frosts. It is advisable to 
train the principal branches sufficiently 
far apart -so that space for the fruitful 
wood may be found between them. At the 
same time, the chief branches may be kept 
well furnished w r ith fruitful spurs. 

Vegetable seed sowing. —In order to pro¬ 
long the season of the most important 
vegetables as much as possible, small sow¬ 
ings of many kinds w ill now 7 be made under 
gloss. Lettuce, both Cos and Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers of sorts, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Red Cabbage will shortly be sown in 
small quantities in boxes and" be placed in 
a vinery that has just been started. The 
young seedlings will be pricked out into 
other boxes immediately they are Jorge 
enough to handle, and be placed close to 
the glass in a cool structure. Forcing 
must be avoided, as the more gradual the 
growth made now the more successful will 
the plants finish in their permanent 
quarters. Seeds of 

Peas for planting on a warm border will 
be -sown in 3-inch pots three parts filled 
with a compost consisting of three parts 
loam and one part manure from a spent 
Mushroom bed rubbed through a sieve. 
Five seeds are placed in each pot, and room 
left when sowing for an inch of top-dress¬ 
ing to be applied when the pots are filled 
wiui roots. The pots are placed in cold 
frames when germination has taken place. 
Abundance of air is given on all favour¬ 
able occasions to prevent the seedlings be¬ 
coming drawn and in order to harden them 
in readiness for planting out when the 
weather is suitable. If carefully handled 
when planting, no perceptible check is 
given, and if staked and netted at the same 
time the crop is practically ensured. 
Many of the best wrinkled" kinds are 
almost, if not- quite, as early ais the round- 
seeded varieties; consequently, I grow 7 but 
few of the latter. Carter’s Early Morn 
and Sutton ? s First of All are two of the 
very best I have grown, and have never 
failed to produce splendid crops as early 
as the round-seeded varieties. 

Broad Boans foa^pVuting out jl sow in 
boxer and ventui 




crops are produced in this way than when 
sown in the open ground. Treated in this 
w av the long-podded varieties are quite as 
early and far better in quality than the 
old 'Magazan. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy-flower borders. —More progress 
has been made during the week with the 
cutting over and forking up or digging of 
hardy-plant borders. There is still a 
little replanting and reducing to be done, 
but this work will now 7 be deferred until 
growth is on the move in spring. Hardy 
plants continue to grow in favour— 
rightly so—and most owners are trying 
to improve their borders by discarding the 
more common, and planting better class 
things. Certainly there is plenty of 
scope in planting for new ideas regarding 
effect and grouping. Some plants are 
more effective when isolated; others, 
again, make a much better display when 
boldly grouped. Much, of course, de¬ 
pends on individual taste; hut an all cases 
proportion ought to be studied, and, as 
far as possible, a proper balance should 
he maintained. 

Vegetable garden. —Every opportunity 
of pushing forward the work in this de¬ 
partment is being made the most of. 
When, owing to frost, the ground is too 
hard for digging, manure-wheeling is 
attended to, and wdie-n the manure is 
spread equally over the quarter it is some¬ 
times possible, even when there is a little 
frost, to turn it s over. The quarter in¬ 
tended for Peas is being at the moment 
taken in hand. Following the practice of 
last season, which was highly successful, 
trenches are being opened for each line. 
These trenches are 2 feet wide and the 
same in depth. A heavy dressing of good 
manure, together w 7 ith a sprinkling of 
soot, is dug into the bottom of each 
trench. Thereafter the soil is returned, 
leaving a basin of about 8 inches in which 
the seeds will be sown at the proper 
time. 

Seed Potatoes. —These ought not now to 
be kept in heaps or in clamps. Tubers of 
the earliest varieties especially will be 
better laid thinly out, otherwise they will 
grow 7 out and weak and spindly shoots 
will result. For earliest work the tubers 
should be placed in .shallow trays or 
boxes with tne crown upward, and it is of 
advantage for early cropping to remove 
all the eyes except the central crown. 
Place the trays or boxes in full light, and 
aim at keeping the growths as short and 
sturdy as passable. A few 7 potfuls of a 
good sort, such as Sharpe’s Victor or May 
Queen, will provide useful dishes early in 
the season if put in around this time. 

Leeks and Celery. —These are, of course, 
very hardy; hut it is a good plan to shake 
a little loose litter over the tops w r ere it. 
only because, should the frost be excep¬ 
tionally severe, lifting'can quite easily be 
done. 

Parsley in frames should now be pro¬ 
tected w f hen frost threatens, and but little 
water wall bo needed for a time. Remove 
all Cabbage and Savoy .stumps, manure 
the ground, and dig it deeply at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Plum-trees on walls. —Some good ad¬ 
vice was given in a recent issue of Gar¬ 
dening on the subject of pruning Plums. 
Most grow 7 erts will agree witli the writer 
that too much pruning is detrimental to 
the well-being of Plums. ' I have con¬ 
sistently deprecated the too-free tise of the 
knife when pruning these trees; hut it 
must in the case of wall trees be used to 
a certain extent. Practice soon deter¬ 
mines the most profitable way in w 7 hich to 
prune; but in all cases witli wall Plum- 
trees the knife should be used very leni¬ 
ently. Particular care ought to be paid 
to ligatures, for if these be over-tight, 
gumming will assuredly follow, and that, 
in turn, may lead to branch-dying. 
Among the varieties* already attended to 
there is a good promise of bloom, more 


particularly in the case of Kirke’s, Wash¬ 
ington, Oullin’s, Jefferson, Reane Claude 
de Bavay, and Brahy’e Gage, these being 
literally studded with buds, and others are 
not much behind them. A mulch is 
given to each tree as the work is com¬ 
pleted. Opinions differ, no doubt, as to 
the best time at w 7 hich to afford a mulch; 
but I have never found anything pmiss 
w r ith the practice of spreading from 
4 inches .to 6 inches of good rotten manure 
over the roots at this tame. 

Forced Strawberries. —Where forcing is 
contemplated, strong, single - crowned 
plants, well rested and well ripened, ought 
to be selected. Make sure that there is 
nothing w r rong witli the drainage, and in 
order to dispose of any lurking red-spider, 
a light vaporising may be given. Plunge 
the pots in a deep pit three quarters filled 
with leaves in order to get the roots and 
trusses of bloom started. At this time a 
free current of air is advisable, watching, 
of course, that chilly or frosty air is not 
admitted. When the blooms are on the 
point of expanding, the pots can be re¬ 
moved to shelves in a house where they 
can receive a minimum night temperature 
of 50 degs., rising to 65 degs. when the 
plants are in flower. 

Seed orders. —The seed lists begin to 
come to hand, and the needful quantities 
should be estimated and ordered as early 
as possible. Seedsmen are sure to be 
pushed in the early spring, and it is only 
fair to allow them as great a margin of 
time to work upon as we possibly can. 
No one, under the circumstances, will 
order more seeds than are absolutely 
needed; but here, too, a margin must be 
allowed. It is false economy to run things 
too fine. Seeds are scarce, and late re¬ 
peat orders may not, in the case of failure, 
be easily fulfilled. 

Orchard-house. —A plant-house having 
been given over for ufce as an orchard- 
house, and which will accommodate 
further trees in tubs and in pots, some 
extra work has 'been entailed in making it 
suitable for its new purpose. The staging 
has been removed, the whole structure 
thoroughly cleaned, and the woodwork 
given a couple of coats of paint. Soil, 
pots, etc., have been got ready for the 
new trees w r hen they ©ome to hand, so 
that no delay may take place in getting 
them into position. Other trees have 
been w r ashed over and top-dressed. 

Chrysanthemums. —The earliest batch 
of cuttings, inserted in a Cocoa-fibre bed 
in a cool propagating pit has rooted well. 
As a matter of fact, out of 350 cuttings 
only two were lost by damping, and there 
has been a total absence of the usual 
worry caused by slugs. These cuttings 
will at an early opportunity be potted off 
into 3-iuch pots and their places filled by 
others. Late varieties yet remain , very 
showy and useful, although they are, per¬ 
haps, rather earlier than As usually the 
case. 

Petunias. —The propagating-pit is never 
idle, and in the course of the w r eek some cut¬ 
tings of double-flowering Petunias have gone 
in. These are always useful in their way, and 
are principally home-raised kinds selected 
from seedlings. They have been retained 
chiefly because they are not extremely 
large flowers. At one time some very 
large-flowered Petunias were favoured ■ 
but the massive fringed blooms damped 
badly, and the varieties were discarded. 
A pinch of seed sown annually soon pro¬ 
vides a good selection of Petunias for 
every-day purposes. 

Gloxinias. —Young plants from leaf- 
cuttings are now ready for potting off. 
These will go at once into 4-inch and 
5-inch pots, in which they will be per¬ 
mitted to bloom. Gloxinias are so easily 
raised from leaf-cuttings that they may 
be used freely for all purposes in stove, 
greenhouse, or room, and losses can be 
speedily replaced and to any extent. 

W. McGijffog. 

Baltnac GarH&lh , ! Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES* 

BEE-KEEPING EXTRAORDINARY. 
The record of 212 lbs. of honey from one 
stock, described by “ B. R. H.” (December 
15th, p. 671), is certainly good, but I fancy 
it is not quite so extraordinary as he 
imagines. This year a railwayman living 
near here has sold 211 lbs. extracted honey 
in addition to using some himself, all from 
one stock, this, I believe, without any 
stimulative feeding. The bees did not 
swarm and were confined to one chamber 
of ten (or possibly twelve) standard frames 
—or, rather, the queen was—for breeding. 
Last year I obtained 280 lbs.—21 sections:, 
the rest extracted—from one stock. They 
were blacks with a trace of Italian blood. 
Perhaps my method of working these may 
interest you. In February, 1916,v my last 
stock succumbed to Isle of Wight disease 
in common with nearly all the bees in the 
district. I knew a skeppist in an isolated 
spot six miles away, and was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find his bees healthy. I bought a 
stock in a skep from him for 25s., being 
careful to select a heavy one that had cast 
a swarm the year before, thus making sure 
of a young queen. Early in April I brought 
it home, and placed the skep over a 
brood-chamber in a V.B.C. hive. The 
brood-cha piber was covered with "a quilt 
with a large hole cut in the centre, and 
was fitted with ten frames containing £ull 
sheets of foundation. Early in May several 
frames were found to contain brood, but 
the queen was in the skep at the time of 
examination. The bees were, therefore, 
driven from the skep and run into the 
frame hive, the skep being afterwards re¬ 
placed with a sheet of excluder zinc over 
the frames. 

As the brood in the skep hatched, it was, 
of course, replaced with honey. When it 
appeared to be getting fairly full a box of 
shallow frames with drawn-out combs was 
placed between it and the brood-chamber, 
a second super being afterwards placed be¬ 
neath the first. When the skep was full of 
sealed honey it was removed and the honey 
cut out—a beastly job. The supers (three 
boxes of shallow frames) were then worked 
in the ordinary way, and in July it was 
necessary to extract twice a week and add i 
a fourth super. The last was a rack of 
sections, as I had only three shallow frame 
boxes and no combs to use in^a spare 
brood-box. The last honey was extracted 
in September. Even with all this space 
the bees built comb in considerable quanti¬ 
ties and stored honey in the space between 
the outer case aud hive. It should be 
added that I began extracting about the 
middle of June. This good result appears 
to me to depend on (1) Moving the bees 
in April, which probably stimulated them 
to increased activity at just the right time. 
(2) The extra sjmee for breeding given just 
as the 1 toes would l>e preparing to swarm, 
thus preventing swarming. (3) A good dis¬ 
trict—la rg e quantities of fruit blossom. 
Hawthorn, a number of Sycamores and 
lames, acres of Dutch Clover and Black¬ 
berry bloom. I may say there is no Heather 
near. I suppose a wise man would have 
raised a young queen from this stock, but 
their temper was so abominable that I 
bought a pure Italian queen and intro¬ 
duced lier in September. 

I believe the record yield of honey from 
one stock in this country is about 360 lbs. 
As a general rule I obtain about 125 lba. 
extracted honey from each colony; less if 
I work them for sections. This year I did 
badly, but have four healthy stocks. 

By the way, I am convinced that 
Italians, pure or first cross, resist the Isle 
of Wight plague much better than natives, 
G. It. Strong. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers art in¬ 
serted in Garden ino free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules ; All communications 
should he dearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/G ardexino, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London , W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper . When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and poinls of shoots art use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
*n any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should ahvays 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in it's determination. We haw 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
lalee to name only tour varieties at a lime. 


plavts Am no warns. 

Pruning Clematis Jaokmani (IF. Daw¬ 
son ).—As this flowers on the young or 
summer shoots, you should so prune it as 
to favour the development of young 
growths, which is done by cutting the 
summer growths back each season—say, 
this month—as soon as the frosts have 
disfigured the plants, to within about 
6 inches of the soil. The surface should 
then be mulched with rotten horse or oow 
manure so as to strengthen the plant, and 
also increase the size of the flowers. 

The Lyre*flower (Dicentra spectabilis) 
(J. M .).—Your soil is evidently too heavy, 
ap this plant does best in warm, light, 
rich soils and in sheltered positions, being 
liable to be cut down by late spring frosts. 
If in cold aspects the id ant should be 
slightly protected during a hard winter 
with some light material. There is no 
need to divide annually. Some people 
use it for early work, potting up the 
clumps now, keeping in frames till spring,, 
and then by bringing into a little heat the 
clumps will flower freely in March and 
April. After hardening off they may be 
broken up and planted out. 

Pentstemons from seed (#. B. €.).— 
The best way to manage these charming 
plants is to sow the seed rather early in 
the ispring in a gentle warmth, hardening 
the seedlings off and planting out in May 
or June. Then they will all flower hv the 
autumn, when cuttings may l>e taken from 
the best of them, and the rest lie dis¬ 
carded. The seed must lie got in under 
glass, either in a frame over a gentle hot- 
lied or on a greenhouse slieJf. Fairly 
light and rich loamy soil will do, and a 
sheet of glass should be laid over the box 
or pan until the young plants are up. 
Frick them off when large enough, and 
finally plant out—18 inches apart—in 
good soil and an open situation. On a 
light, warm soil the old plants frequently 
survive the winter, especially in the 
south ; but they are never to lie depended 
upon, so that plenty of cuttings should 
be taken in September or October, and 
wintered in a cool house or frame. These 
will all flower well the following season. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Crataegus Pyracantha pruning (Thorn). 
The be«st time to prune. is in February, 
when the berries begin to fade. Those 
branches which have produced fruit should 
he cut quite clean out or shortened back 
as the shape of the tree will admit. Much 


of the old wood that has borne fruit 
should be removed to make room for 
young growth. If you bear in mind that 
the plant bears fruit on • the preceding 
year’s growth, you have the key to the 
proper system of pruning. It is a com¬ 
mon occurrence to see all the branches at 
the top of a tree well laden with bright- 
red berries and none at the bottom. 
This need not be if some of the lower 
branches are cut away or, rather, sort- 
ened back well to induce young growth, 
which will in due time both flower anil 
fruit. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Gooseberries (F.). — Where 

E runing can safely be performed, and 
irds are not troublesome, it should be 
done now, this admitting of the ground 
being manured - if need be and very 
lightly forked over, so as to turn in the 
weeds or manure without damaging many 
surface loots. Jf the bushes are not 
crowded, much thinning out and reducing 
of size are not desirable, by far the 
heaviest crops being had where the 
market growers’ very light system of 
pruning is followed. In this case only 
the lower under shoots are cut out, the 
fruit on these being liable to be spoilt by 
splashing, while any straggling growths 
or branches are cut back to well-placed 
back shoots, with a view to preserving 
well-balanced heads. If very crowded, a 
little thinning-out may also be done with 
advantage, the old bearing wood being 
principally removed, the bushes when 
completed bristling with young shoots left 
to their full length. Young plants should 
be freely cut back till sufficient shoots are 
obtained to lay the foundation of a tree 
or bush. _ 


HOST REPLIES. 

W. U .—The beet way is to give the 
ground a good dressing of lime or dig in 

one of the soil fumigants.- Starter .— 

Your best plan will lie to look round the 
various gardens in your district^ and thus 
find out what varieties of fruit-trees do 
best, and make vour selection accord¬ 
ingly.- S. II. II. —(1) M.M. Yilmorin 

et Oie., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris. 
(2) The Carden is a weekly paper, and, no 
doubt, your newsagent could procure it 
for you. _ * _ 

VAXES or plants avd fruits. 

Names of fruits.— J. T. —Apple: 1, 

Ecklinville. Pear: 2, Belle Julie.- 

II. W. 0. —Apples: 1, Red Hawthornden ; 

2, Cellini; 3, Ribston; 4, Golden Spire. 

- Fa. C.—Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, 

Scarlet Petunia in. Pears: 3, Winter 

Nelis; 4, Beurrc Diel.- Inquirer .— 

Apples: 1, French Crab; 2, Stunner; 3, 

Norfolk Beaufin ; 4, Brantley’s.- Eastern 

Counties. —Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, 
Cox’s Orange. Pears: 3, Glou Morceau; 

4, NouveJle Fulvie.- S. T.— Apple-s: 1, 

Leahhereoait Russet; 2, Lady Henniker; 

3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Annie Eliza¬ 
beth.- 1*. Clutterbuck .—Specimens in¬ 
sufficient. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading .—Food Pro¬ 
duction from the Garden, 1918. 

Dickson and Robinson, Cathedral- 
street, Manchester. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh.— 
List of Seeds and Plants for Spring, 1918. 


Trials at Wisiey, 1918. —The Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society will carrv out trials of 
the following at their gardens at Wislev 
during 1918:—Climbing Beans of all 
kinds (£ pint of smaller, 1 pint of larger), 
Brussels Sprouts (£ oz.), Carrots (4 oz.), 
'Kale (^ oz.), Vegetable Marrows (1 

packet). The quantity of seeds required 
should lie sent so as to reach The Direc¬ 
tor, Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Wisiey, Ripley, Surrey (Horsley Station, 
L. and S.W. Railway), from whom tin? 
necessary entry, forms mav lie obtained on 
or lief ore Januurv Slsf, 1 1918. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE CINDERELLA pF GARDENERS. 
The most beautiful scene in the garden is 
the mixed border, and often the most 
neglected and badly done—even in public 
gardens often a dismal sight. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell makes some Just remarks on it 
in the Cordeliers 1 Chronicle. 

“ Come and look at my herbaceous 
border,” said a lady to me recently. 

It \yas certainly, to use a colloquialism, 

** very fine and large.” It was about 
140 yards long, straight as a line could 
lay it, and devoid of a single feature 
to vary its shadow less uniformity. 
Every half-dozen yards of it was an 
exact replica of every other half-dozen 
—a clump of Asters, of Torch Lily, and 
JHelianthus in the back row, with 
plants of descending stature arranged ‘ 
with mathematical precision towards 
the front. Examination of the first 
few yards left one without any induce¬ 
ment to go further. True, it was chill 
October; Asters glimmered uncertainly 
amid tarnished Torch Lilies and the 
Helianthus flashed a few stars over the 
dreary scene; no doubt there may have 
been plenty of colour in July, but none 
of the mystery—none of the surprise— 
which enhances the attraction of a 
well-chosen collection. Neither was 
there any suggestion of permanence, 
which is one of the chief merits in 
hardy perennials. 

A life’s experience and conclusions on 
the border of hardy flowers may be worth 
stating. To succeed, one must have the 
artistic feeling, the absence of which is 
seen so often, even in public gardens, 
where a ]x>puhir Aster or Torch Lily of 
distinct value is set along the border at 
regular intervals and so taking all life 
and variety out of the border If the 
planter does not see the stupid mistake 
what can we do? 

(1) Never repeat the same plant of the 
finest plant ever brought to our gardens. 

(2) Avoid all hurried ways as in use for 
bedding, rushing in any free-growing 
plants, and making up with annual flowers. 

(3) Avoid coarse plants like many of the 
Sunflowers and over-emphatic colours, 
often from the same group of plants. 

(4) Avoid flimsy effervescent things. 
—Softie of our finest hardy plants are 
rarely seen well done, especially plants that 
require years t<f mature and show their 
full value. In my border the yellow Giant 
Asphodel (Eremurus Bungoi), Romneyn.s, 
ami Acanthus, have only shown at their 
best after years of growth. See what Sir 
Herbert says as to permanence. And what 
a gain it is to see plants getting better 
year by year instead of the annual cares 
and costs that many plants demand. 

And now a few words as to essentials in 
the path to success with the mixed border. 

0) A background of climbers on trellis- 
all the best Rases, Clematis, and Honey¬ 
suckle, or any favourite climber. *1 prefer 
an open trellis of rent Oak about 7 feet 
from edge of border, Oak being the tree 
wood of the district. 

(2) Careful choice of the plants.— 
Only the l»est hardy plants should be used. 
Attempts to fill up with Dahlias and other 
tender plants are not happy. The nobler 
races—Lily, Rose, Delphinium, ami Iris 
must have a place, in^thj^aje (3ly 


bearing in mind the soil, as in few soils 
will many kinds of Lily thrive and endure. 
One’s own preference will control the 
choice. 

(3) Grouping, not dotting. —Having 
made sure of a plant, have enough to make 
a group of it, and there let It be, even if 
the fairest flower that ever came across 
the seas. The groups should vary in size 
according to our estimate of the plant, and 
need never be stiff in outline and never 
follow the rigid monotonous way. 

(4) A catholic choice.— Beauty is the 
supreme test as to fitness for the per¬ 
manent mixed border. Any class may offer 
a good thing, a long-flowering Rose like 
Zephirln, an everlasting Pea, a fine-leaved, 
fan-leaved, umbellate-like Oreocome. Gaps 
should be few and linked up not with 
annuals, but the best half-hardy plants— 
Heliotrope, Canna, and Verbena. I am 
fond of a slender arch over the border 
here and there, which may give us the 
grace of the more fragile Clematis, Climb¬ 
ing Rose, or any elegant climber. 

(5) Flowers of a season.— It is best to 
keep clear of all temptation to make a 
border for a given month or of one colour. 
Such things have been done, and even with 
fine result to the owner, but it is not an 
artistic or natural way, and compels one 
to have too narrow a choice. ) 

(6) Soil. —As the plants, or the best of 

them, have to live in the soil many years, 
and as the plan of the border shuts out 
any chance of any annual digging of the 
ground, it Is essential to begin with a 
border 3 feet deep of a good, free loam 
which will suit most of the plants we seek. 
Some places have soils so good, naturally, 
as in those near Edinburgh, that no sj>ecial 
preparation Is needed save to be sure as to 
depth, as the plants are often among the 
most vigorous and have to face long 
droughts. w. R. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Hungarian prisoners at work In 
gardens. — My sister’s Hungarian 
prisoners have been the greatest success, 
her fruit-trees and orchard are beautifully 
cared for and pruned, and the vegetable 
garden, as well as herbaceous borders, 
perfect, not a weed to be seen.—E. Will- 
mott. 

The Algerian Iris (I. atylosa).—To-day 
(January 6th) I observed the first blooms 
of the Algerian Iris. Probably, one or 
two of the half-dozen noticed may have 
expanded a day or so before; but, in any 
case, the date is rather later than ilsual. 
The inclement autumn is possibly to blame 
in some degree; but buds are plentiful, 
and a succession of the delicately-scented 
blooms is now assured. — W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Lonlcera fragrantissima.— The fact that 
this flowers in mid-winter lends a special 
value to it. I have occasionally had the 
flowers destroyed by very severe weather, 
but. as a rule, they are uninjured. It is a 
capital thing for a sunny south wall, and 
will soon cover a considerable space. It is 
sometimes confused with L. Standishi, but 
is a climber naturally, while the latter is a 
bushy shrub. There are other distinctions 
lietween the two, but this is a definite one 
not easily overlooked.— S. Arnott. 


LeuG 0 jufn 8 . —In the course of the week 
while forking over some hardy-flower 
borders rather an Interesting thing in con¬ 
nection with the Snowflakes came under 
my notice. The earliest clump to bloom 
in the garden is L. vernum, but as yet the 
tips of the growths are barely visible. On 
the other hand, those of the Summer 
Snowflake (L. sBstivffm) are 5ver an inch 
high. This I have not observed before, 
and had I been asked offhand which of 
the two was the further advanced at this 
time, I would have said L. vernum.— 
W. McG. 

Mountain flowers and war.— Black- 
tcood, of January, has a very readable 
article, by Mr. E. Oarrolles, on ‘‘Moun¬ 
tain Flowers and War,” in which the 
author, an officer on short holiday from 
the field of war, gives a charming sketch 
of the wild flowers that Jewel the Indian 
mountains. And even in Mesopotamia, 
getting away from the dreary flats to the 
bordering hills, he soon is happy among 
flowers of a northern character, as Pim¬ 
pernels, Buttercups, Scarlet Windflowers, 
and others. 

Linaria " Excelsior Hybrids."— Few plants 
give a longer or more charming display 
than these. The seed germinates freely in 
almost any soil or situation, and the 
10-iflch upright stems soon develop their 
pretty spikes of purple, heliotrope, white, 
lilac, maroon, crimson, and gold in ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful shades. These blos¬ 
soms are produced freely through summer 
and autumn, and often right into winter. 
To-day (January 5th), though we have had 
several spells of frost and biting winds, 
there are some clumps of these cheery little 
Linarias still in full flower.—A. T. J., 
2V. Wales. 

The Clematis. — I know very little about 
the Clematis, except that It has been im¬ 
possible to grow it here, with a few excep¬ 
tions, such as C. montana and C. in on tana 
rubeus. These are a great success and 
seed themselves only too freely. Take any 
sorts and plant them in the Vale of Clwyd 
(30 to 40 miles from here). The soil is 
either full of limestone or is soaked'With 
lime coming from higher levels; nothing 
can be more successful. I once met the 
late W. E. Gumbleton, of Cork, at one of 
these gardens. He knew as much, or more, 
than most gardeners about shrubs, and 
said he had never seen various shrubs and 
Clematis which surprised him more.—E. C. 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Campanula latifolia macrantha. — The 

illustration in a recent Issue of the above 
may serve to call attention to the value of 
this, one of the best of the taller Bell¬ 
flowers. It Is superior to our native Cam¬ 
panula latifolia, in that it produces more 
and larger flowers. It has the merit 
possessed by C. latifolia of growing well 
in partial shade—C. latifolia grows wild 
in some thin woods known to me. It also 
goes on from year to year with even less 
attention than C. persicifolia or C. latiloba, 
and gains in size and effect each season. 
The white variety, C. 1. macrantha alba, is 
a good border plant also. A little attention 
devoted to raising seedlings of these might 
be repaid by even finer flowers. One chance 
seedling here o^gf r macrantha itself is 
finer than its parent 5 .— S. Arnott. 

CO ITY 
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Camellia cuepidata.— This new species 
of Camellia was introduced to the Coombe 
Wood Nursery early in the present century 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson, who collected seeds 
in Western China. It is an evergreen bush 
eventually attaining a 1 height of 0 feet, 
the branches erect and rather slender. 
The white flowers, produced singly from 
the leaf-axils at the points of short shoots, 
are each 1} inch to 2 inches across. It 
appears to be quite as hardy as C. 
japouica, if not .more so, and is likely to 
prove an acquisition to gardens in the 
south and south-west counties where it 
will add to the variety of evergreens in 
addition to being of use for its flowers. In 
the latter respect, however, it is less orna¬ 
mental than the allied C. Sasanqua, which 
is represented by numerous very attractive 
forms with pink or rose-coloured flowers. 
C. euspidata should be planted in light, 
loamy, well-drained soil containing peat 
or leaf-mould. Cuttings of half-ripe 
shoots Inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame can be rooted during July and 
August—D., Surrey. 


FRUIT. 


ORCHARDS IN TURF IN ENGLAND 
AND NORMANDY. 

These are among our loveliest scenes of 
open country life, and any attempts to 
lessen their value or cause heedless con¬ 
fusion in the public mind about them can 
do no good. If their beauty is not clear to 
all eyes we have evidence of it in the artist 
workers of England and France, in our 
country, Mark Fisher and Alfred Parsons. 
The spirited experiments at Woburn will, 
it is to be hoped, arrive at good results, 
but as to the one about the growth of fruit- 
trees in Grass or arable, the facts of value 
were known long before. In Kent for 
many years fruit-trees followed Hops; in 
Middlesex, in the market gardens, in Cam¬ 
bridge, in Northern France, and in Eastern 
America, where'the drought in summer 
heat led to better results from a cultivated 
surface. This oft-repeated‘teaching, that 
it is difficult to grow orchard trees in 
Grass, may do harm, because the most 
beautiful aspects of the cultivated land in 
France and in England arise in that way, 
as we see in the Seine Valley in Apple 
flower time and in Kentish Cherry 
orchards. As to the best results, he is 
happy who can follow his Hops or good 
arable with fruit-trees, but in many cases 
it is impossible to do so; while he may 
plant ground that is too hilly for the 
plough and useless for other reasons. In 
that case he may often mike a picture of 
an orchard, not only of the Apple, but of 
other hardy fruits. Hilly and like situa¬ 
tions, that would be quite useless for 
arable or garden cultivation, may give us 
excellent fruit-trees of the hardiest kinds. 

So long asx>ur present ways of'farming 
exist, the flowers on the trees and lambs 
on the turf must be the charm of our cool 
northern land, and often profitable. Many 
of our counties are bare of orchards—Ire¬ 
land is almost a desert in that respect. It 
is a mistake to suppose that there is any¬ 
thing in the soil of Kent that gives it a 
lead in that way, other counties having 
soil as good, especially for cider Apples— 
indeed, for all Apples. To plant is the 
great need, and the State might help as in 
Normandy, and so a good lead be given to 
a fine beverage without the sacrifice of 
needed cereals. 

Is is not my object to lessen the value of 
experiments, as there are serious problems 
which only experiments can solve; and if 
the Editor will rf6~lkTw -ipe the,sfcaqe I will 
name a few of 


It is clear from actual results both in 
France and England that it is not -only 
possible to grow fruit well in the Grassed 
orchard, but often it ie the most profitable 
use that can be made of much ground in 
hill country and even in poor soils in such 
country. Even if we start the trees in 
ploughed ground it may be often desirable 
to lay it down in Grass when the trees are 
fairly started. In such orchard planting, 
meant for stock beneath trees, it is essen¬ 
tial to have only the tall, natural form of 
the tree—Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry. 
All dwarfing forms should be kept for the 
garden or some ground from which stock 
are wholly shut out. In some soils Wal¬ 
nuts might be planted, and also the larger 
variety of Chestnut, the noblest tree of 
the plantation and lead into a Nut walk. 
The Medlar, Mulberry, and Quince might 
well have a place. An effect of stock in 
the home orchard which should be thought 
of is the fertilising of the ground by sheep 
or pigs—these are often at home in an 
orchard. Poor hilly grotind would be 
helped by the shade of the trees and the 
presence of stock and poultry. The 
“ finicking ” pruning we see in too jnany 
gardens should never be thought of in the 
Grassed orchard, opening upi the centre of 
the tree being all that is needed where 
there are time and labour to do it. The 
selection of good profitable fruit is of the 
first importance; there are far too many 
kinds in cultivation taking up ground that 
might grow a Blenheim Apple or a BeurrG 
Hardy Pear.— Country Life. 


tion to trees affected with canker, and, if 
possible, merely tip the leading shoots and 
give the trees their heads for a few sea¬ 
sons, which enables, them to partly out¬ 
grow' the evil. Very badly affected 
branches may be cut out, but, beyond this, 
try and induce the wounds caused by the 
disease to heal over by clearing out all 
dead portions of wood and bark, and then 
dress them with either Stockholm tar or 
painters’ knotting. If American blight 
has taken possession of the wounds this 
should be cleared out before applying the 
dressings named. To encourage free 
growth give cankered trees a good dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure in spring, super¬ 
phosphate of lime and bone-meal being 
suitable. Wood ashes will supply the 
necessary potash, and these can be applied 
some time in advance. A. W. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

Established trees trained as pyramids 
and bushes should now receive their 
winter pruning. Cut back the spur wood 
on Apples, Pears, and Sweet Cherries to | 
four, and on Plums to five buds. Thin out 
the wood in the spurs, and the spurs also 
when they have become crowded. Where 
more branches have been allowed to de¬ 
velop than there is actually room for, such 
should be removed. When necessary to 
cut out branches in this way it should be 
carefully done, and the wounds pared 
smooth and dressed at once either with 
Stockholm tar, paint or knotting to prevent 
water and the germs of various diseases 
effecting a lodgment and setting up decay 
and other troubles. Prune younger trees 
according to the necessities of each in¬ 
dividual case, cutting young side shoots 
not required for new or subsidiary 
branches to produce buds to form the 
nucleus of future .spurs. The leaders on 
the extremities of all‘branches should be 
cut back to a point which will leave them 
of the requisite length when the necessi¬ 
ties of the case and the form of training 
adopted are taken into consideration. 
With regard to the leaders for extending 
pyramidal-trained trees vertically, shorten 
them to where the wood is well ripened 
eacli year until the trees attain the de¬ 
sired height. With bush trees this is not 
necessary, as the majority of the branches, 
at any rate all in the interior of the trees, 
are left at about an equal length. Trees 
trained cup or goblet fashion should, if 
established, be close-spurred, as they bear 
on the spurs produced on the branches 
trained out from the base first on a curve 
and then vertically to about 5 feet in 
height above ground-level. These branches 
should be situated not nearer than 15 
inches to 18 inches apart to allow ample 
space for spur development. Attention to 
the training of young examples in either of 
the above forms must be given now while 
the wood is young and pliable, as it can 
then be the more easily bent or trained in 
the desired direction. Give special atten- 


THiE VAGARIES OF PEARS. 

Recent notes on Pears have been highly 
interesting. The Pear I have always been 
partial to—partial, that is to say, from 
ithe grower’s point of view, and I may 
faiirly say that I have had quite the aver¬ 
age share of success in its culture. One 
thing is being year by year more Im¬ 
pressed on my mind, and that is: Con¬ 
cerning no fruit do we find so many con¬ 
tradictory opinions as to the value or the 
flavour as in the case of Pears. A gar¬ 
dener may plant what are supposed to be 
quite first-rate varieties, they may fruit 
well, look weR, and ripen well, yet when 
they are sent to table they are not ap¬ 
proved of. I have known cases in which 
the owner of the garden personally se¬ 
lected the varieties, with, when the fruit 
was served, precisely the same result. 

The whole subject seems to hinge pri¬ 
marily on suitable conditions of soil and 
climate, and also, no doubt, on the suit¬ 
ability of the stock upon which the tree 
has been grafted. I have noticed that 
even these two conditions do not work 
equally within quite a narrow radius, and 
the record of a few vagaries, as I may 
term them, will emphasise my meaning. 
All the instances occurred within a radius 
of 12 miles from these gardens and came 
under my own observation. 'Premising 
that the soil and climate in every case 
do not materially differ one from another, 

I have found in one garden that Beurre 
Diel end Duchess d’Angouleme were ex¬ 
cellent in all respects, while three miles 
away they were only fit for stewing. 
Glou Morceau I have known to be, as it 
ought to be, one of the finest flavoured and 
luscious Pears, while not far away it was 
hard, gritty, and altogether inferior. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, in one place, on 
the Pear stock, has the characteristic 
vinous flavour associated with that fine 
Pear, and half a dozen miles off, on the 
Quince, the fruits were small and utterly 
devoid of taste. I have never seen in this 
district a good Josephine de Malines. 
One tree of Emile d’Heyst bears splendid 
fruit, while Hacon’s and Alexandre Lam- 
brOt are not w T orth the room they occupy. 
Beurr6 Hardy, on both stocks, is a suc¬ 
cess everywhere; DoyennO du Comice 
equally so; but while Beurr6 Bose is 
good, Marie Louise is a failure. Winter 
Nelis, again, succeeds everywhere, as do 
Souvenir de Congr&s and W T illiain’s, 
whereas Jargonelle is only rarely met 
with in Its typical form. Instances might 
be multiplied, but sufficient has been said 
to illustrate my point 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple-growing Ira East Suffolk.— East 
Suffolk has been doing remarkably well in 
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the past season In growing Apples. The 
East Anglian Daily Times, November 10th, 
recorded :—“ Something like 350 tons of 
Apples ” grown on 250 acres of light and 
poor soil, in addition to thousands of 
bushels of other fruit; that is, under 
skilled management at Hollesley. My own 
modest garden of an acre produced more 
than double what it had done before.— 
East Suffolk. 

Best quality Apples.— As an amateur 
who has been trying to find out the best 
quality Apples, and who has come to the 
conclusion that one way to do this is to 
avoid all varieties, except two or three, 
which have been given awards for market 
value, I have been much interested in 
reading Mr. W. J. Farmer’s list of select 
Apples. Jas. Grieve and St. Edmund’s 
Pippin head the list. These two are in ! 


in the north,•it is Considered of little value 
in the south." . After the experience, of 
my neighbour I mean, however, to try it, 
if I can find a nurseryman who catalogues 
it. Hitherto my search has been un¬ 
availing. Perhaps " P. T." would kindly 
put me on the tfack.— Rollo Mayer. 
Walton Rectory , Hereford. 

[If you write to W. Smith and Son, 18, 
Market-street, Aberdeen, they will supply 
trees of Oslin, which is largely grown in 
that district and highly esteemed for 
dessert. As a lad I can well recollect the 
heavy crops of fine samples that used to be 
gathered from some -trees trained on a 
high wall facing south-west in a garden of 
which my father had charge. When fully 
ripe the perfume of the Oslin is very 
marked and at once calls to mind that of 
the Gravenstein. the pr<*senee of which in 



Pceonia lulea in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemei’e , Surrey . 


my first, three, but I begin with St. 
Evernrd. I wonder whether he knows 
this variety. It is a good one. The other 
day when cut shooting, a fellow “ gun ’’ 
gave me an Apple which was one of the 
sweetest that I ever tasted. He said 
that he had bought it many years ago, 
and he thought the name was Oslin, but 
the label was rather blurred. I wrote to 
Mr. G. Paul about It, and in his reply he 
says that Hogg, in his “ Fruit Manual," 
describes an Oslin Apple as “ very rich 
and sugary, with a highly aromatic 
flavour peculiar to this Apple only—a 
dessert Apple of the highest excellence." 
Curiously, this morning I see in Garden¬ 
ing a reply, by “ IV^t," to “ Mn W. J. 
Farmer," which ImontR*]* fife j$slin 
Apple, and says thaV-^wWht ayvourite 


a fruit-room is at once detected. The 
same thing is noticeable in the case of the 
Oslin.—P. T.] 

Peaches under glass. —Where ehrly 
Peaches are desired the house will already 
be closed. There are many more varieties 
available now than was the case years ago, 
or perhaps it might be more correct to say 
that the merits of the newer varieties are 
more fully recognised. Atnsden June and 
Hale’s Early are two first-rate kinds, and 
these may be succeeded by Royal George 
and Dymond. The earliest Nectarines 
are Cardinal and Early Rivers. The 
former ds the earlier of the two. Any of 
the sorts of either fruit mentioned can 
lie had ripe in May without specially hard 
forcing. Always make sure that inside 
lx>rders are thoroughly moist before start¬ 
ing fires. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PJEONIA LUTEA. 

This yellow-flowered Tree Pceony is a 
native of Yunnan, where it was dis¬ 
covered by Father Delavay upwards of 
thirty years ago. Seeds were sent to the 
Natural History Museum, Paris, about 
1882, and one of the first persons to culti¬ 
vate the plant in Europe was M. Maurice 
L. de Vilmorin. For twenty years it re¬ 
mained very scarce, and even now it is 
not represented in many collections. Of 
slower growth than the ordinary Trjee 
Paeony (P. Moutan), it is said to attain a 
height of 3 feet, although the plants 
noted so far liardly appear as if they will 
grow to that size. The leaves are glau¬ 
cous and divided into numerous segments, 
and the golden flowers, each 3 inches to 
4 inches across*, are produced about the 
end of April or early In May. In the 
warmer parts of tl^e country It may be 
planted out-of-doors, but in many places, 
as is the case with P. Moutan, it must be 
given the protection of a cool greenhouse. 


MARIPOSA LILIES (CALOCHORTUS). 

These singularly beautiful flowers are so 
rare iu a good state in gardens that this, 
which we find in an American paper over 
the word “ Exchange," is of interest:— 

These originally came from Cali¬ 
fornia, and are sufficiently hardy to be 
grown on rockeries or in warm, well- 
drained borders, or in pots in tlie cold 
greenhouse. There are three distinct 
classes of them in cultivation. One, 
and perhaps the most beautiful, is'that 
popularly known as the Mariposa 
Lilies or Butterfly Tulips. These bear 
cup-shaped, three-petalled flowers on 
stems a foot or so long. 

The most popular species is C. venus- 
tus, and of this there are many charm¬ 
ing varieties. The species produces 
large, white, cup-shaped flowers, with 
yellow and crimson tinted and hairy 
centres. The varieties are numerous. 

A few of the best are citrinus, lemon- 
yellow, blotched and speckled with 
maroon, and furnished with golden 
hairs in the centre; ocuiatus, white, 
dark blotch, margined with yellow, and 
with a rosy-purple centre*; purpura- 
seens, purplish outside, creamy-white 
within, and prettily blotched on each 
Petal; roseus, carmine-rose exterior, 
white interior, blotched with rosy-red, 
and a maroon centre; Vesta, rosy- - 
purple outside, creamy-white within, 
centre crimson-maroon and brown; 
and Eldorado, various colours, as 
white, lilac, purple, salmon, pink, etc., 
blotched and speckled with brown and 
yellow. 

Another class of Calochorti has 
globular, drooping flowers and is 
popularly known as Globe Tulips or 
Fairy Bells. These, too, are very 
quaint and pretty. C. albus (Fairy 
Lantern) has pearly-white flowers 
borne on branching stems. The Pearl 
is a large-flowered form of it, with 
white, pink, and brown flowers. C. 
pulchellus is another species with 
yellow flowers. Of the third class, 
known as Star Tulips, C. lilacinus, 
pale lilac, and C. Purdyi, white, 
mauve, and green flowered, are two 
pretty species. 

The most suitable position in which 
to grow Calochorti is a sunny, well- 
drained border, preferably elevated, 
about inches above the surrounding 
ground, andjajt 41*e| |base of a south 
wall. The soil should be_sandy_lpam, 
witli HeWy hfLbhiJniidiDilii'letl. Pinnt 
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the bulbs in October 3 inches deep and 
3 inches apart, surrounding each with 
a little sand. In frosty weather cover 
the soil with straw litter. Early in 
August lift, dry, and store the bulbs, 
'and replant in November. Calochorti 
may also be grown on sunny, well- 
drained roekeriete. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Auriculas.— In wet winters these some¬ 
times suffer severely when grown in heavy 
soil. In such cases the plants may, with 
advantage, be lifted and laid in rather 
closely in a lighter and drier quarter, 
where they will winter satisfactorily and 
be in good order for going back to their 
original quarters in the spring. The best 
grower of Auriculas I know always winters 
his choicest sorts in cold frames. In 
spring he puts! out alternate plants, leaving 
the others to bloom in the frames. By this 
means he has early blooms, and these are 
clear in colour and clean. We cannot all 
devote cold frames to this purpose, but 
where there is a spare two-light sash the 
practice is worth adopting.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

The Tree Poppies (Romneya) —The two 
species of Romneya are often referred to 
as Tree Poppies by reason of their 
shrubby or sub-shrubby habit and their 
Poppy-like flowers. They are both natives 
of California, and are very similar in 
most respects, the chief distinguishing 
point between the two being that in one 
instance the calyx is quite hairy and iu 
the other case the calyx is without hairs. 
The best-known species is R. Coulter!. 
This varies a good deal in appearance, 
according to position and the method of 
cultivation. In many gardens the shoots 
are killed to the ground line in winter, 
but during late spring and early summer 
strong shoots are produced which grow 
4 feet or 5 feet high. In mild situations, 
however, the stems may live through the 
winter and eventually attain a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet. The leaves are cut into 
numerous fine lobes, and they are of a 
pretty glaucous colour. The flowers are 
white, with a large central mass of 
golden stamens. On vigorous shoots they 
may be nearly 0 inches across, but from 
older wood they are usually smaller— 
about 4 inches across. The flowering 
time begins in June or early July, and 
continues until early autumn. In the 
other species—R. trichoealyx—the calyx 
is covered by short, dark hairs, otherwise 
it is very like the former species. Both 
' thrive in well-drained, loamy soil, light 
rather than heavy, and they should be 
given a corner sheltered from cold winds, 
a position at the foot of a wall usually 
suiting them excellently. When the young 
shoots appear in spring, care should be 
taken to protect them from cold and from 
slugs, for a cold wind or frost may injure 
the tips, while the succulent shoots form 
a tempting dainty for slugs. Propagation 
can be effected by removing one or two of 
the stronger roots, cutting them into sec¬ 
tions 2 inches or 3 inches long, and insert¬ 
ing them singly in small pots in a com¬ 
post of leaf-mould and sand.—W. L. 

Carden rubbish.— I wonder if Mr. Clar¬ 
ence Elliott has ever tried poultry manure 
for rotting garden refuse? For several 
years I have added it to leaves, weeds, 
and other vegetable refuse with excellent 
results. My method is to, stack this 
latter material as gathered, sprinkling 
fresh poultry manure between the layers. 
This has a wonderful effect in rotting any 
vegetable matter, and I find that three 
monitiis of maturing, with one turning 
over towards the jCnd of that period, are 
sufficient to rend4rth^^ts.?^n|t^flle for 


use with most vegetables. I have never 
found any difficulty in regard to weed 
seeds after the above process, nor have I 
done so after rotting with salt, which is 
better than lime, especially when the com¬ 
post is wanted for light land, for it/does 
not destroy the humus as lime does. Sea¬ 
side gardens might use Seaweed instead 
of salt, and, while achieving the same 
ends, add materially to the fertilising 
value of the mixture. If I can get a 
supply of fresh soot I give the Compost a 
dusting with this during the turning pro¬ 
cess. Some may consider it wasteful to 
use poultry manure in this way, but prac¬ 
tice proves otherwise. I find that in a 
compost rotted with this manure, and 
standing in the open, there is an ample 
quantity of ammonia retained for the re¬ 
quirements of general garden work. I 
use it for herbaceous borders, Roses, etc., 
as well as for vegetables.— A. T. Johnson. 

The Mocassin-flower (Cypripedium spec- 
tahiie) is the most beautiful as well as 
the showiest, and a.t the same time most 
easily grown of all the tribe. It loves 
a deep bed of peat and decayed leaves, 
with ample shade overhead and constant 
moisture at the root, and in such a posi- 
quickly establishes itself and flowers 
freely each year. A moist, boggy bed of 
peat, with a trickling stream keeping the 
bed ever moist, suits this plant to per¬ 
fection. • The plant is rather variable in 
the flowers, some being very rich and 
deeply coloured, and others nearly pure 
white. The best time to plant is late 
autumn, and having carefully tested the 
vitality of the roots, "which should be of 
a creamy-yellow tint if fresh and healthy, 
plant without further delay. Any brown, 
decayed roots should be cult away and the 
fresh roots spread out horizontally, cover¬ 
ing them and the strong, plump crowns 
with peaty soil. In the finest masses the 
crowns are nearly buried from sight in 
an accumulation of leafy matter, while 
usually the old flowering stems and 
groVth of the year are still adhering 
thereto. Well established, it grows 2 feet 
high, and considerably more in- its native 
home, w r here it is found in boggy woods, 
moist meadows, and the like, conditions 
w r e must imitate if we would succeed in 
its culture. — Gardeners ’ Chronicle 

(America). 

Morina longlfolla. —This is a handsome 
plant; but it wants to 'be grown in a good 
clump to be .really effective, and then it is 
very fine and lasts in bloom for a" long 
whale. I raised my plants from seed. 
The seedlings grew fast, and soon reached 
the flowering stage-—those, at least, which 
escaped the vigilance of a too energetic 
gardener, who dug up the first ones under 
the impression they were Thistles. ■ It is 
not tseen so often as at deserves, as it 
never, fails to attract attention when in 
flower.—N. L. 

Th8 first 8f the Scillas came into I 
bloom on December 24th. This was the 
common blue S. sibirica, among a colony 
grouped beneath deciduous trees, in com- 

S my with Anemone Hepatica, Primroses, 
affodils, Wood Hyacinths, and their 
kindred S. hispanica in various tints. 
Win tea- Aconites have often been planted 
among those early flowers j but they in¬ 
variably dwindle and disappear, probably 
owing to want of lime.—A. T. J. 

T. and S. 

Polygonum vacclnifolium. —This is a 
first-rate subject for rather moist places, 
and does equally well in full sun or half¬ 
shade. The long, trailing, Whortleberry¬ 
like stems are covered throughout the 
autumn with a mass of tall, rosy-pink 
spikes, which look exceedingly well when 
the plant is rambling over mossy stones, 
banks, etc. Growth is rapid in a favour¬ 
able situation and cool, vegetable soil.— 
A. T. J. 


INDOOR PLANT* 

CAMELLIAS. 

Owing to the demand for economy in fuel 
many greenhouses and conservatories will 
have a lessened amount of fire-heat this 
winter, even if it is not discontinued alto¬ 
gether. Some of the occupants of these 
structures will no doubt suffer, while, on 
the other hand, some doubtful subjects 
may survive. A class of plants that can 
reasonably be expected to come out well in 
this respect is the different forms of 
Camellia, which are quite hardy in many 
parts of the country, yet, through being 
grown continually in the greenhouse, may 
be somewhat w’eakened in constitution. 
Still, they should resist moderate frosts. 
Beside the well-known Camellia japonica, 
represented by innumerable garden forms, 
there are at least two other species well 
worthy of extended cultivation. One t of 
these is the Chinese 

Camellia rosasflora, whose large 
flowers are semi-double with crisped 
petals. Owing to this the blooms are de¬ 
void of any stiffness. In C. rosueflora the 
colour of the flowers is a deep rose. The 
leaves, too, are very shiny. C. japonica is 
the hardier of the two. Quite a distinct 
species is 

C. Sasanqua, of more slender grow T th 
than either of the preceding, with com¬ 
paratively small leaves. The rose-pink 
blossoms of the typical kind are each only 
about a couple of inches in diameter, 
though there are different forms, some 
with semi-double blossoms. The slender 
shoots of C. Sasanqua, when taken in a 
half-ripened condition and treated as 
cuttings, strike root far more readily than 
those of the other species mentioned. They 
need to be put into a close propagating- 
case in a gentle heat. In the case of 

C. japonica and its garden forms the 
popular taste has considerably altered 
within recent years. At one time the 
varieties most appreciated w r ere those with 
very double flowers of a hard formal out¬ 
line, wiiereas now the single and semi- 
double kinds are in far greater demand. 
A marked feature of the single flowers is 
the central tuft of golden-yellow stamens. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Repotting Hippeastrums. —Will you be 
good enough to inform me how of tear and at 
what time of the year Amaryllis (Hip¬ 
peastrums) ought to be repotted? I can¬ 
not see how, if they are not repotted 
every year, a flower can be developed; but 
my gardener says that, in his opinion, re¬ 
potting once in three years is enough if 
the plants are fed with manure water.— 
T. W. 

[There is no need to repot Hippeastrums 
annually, provided always the roots are in 
good condition. Some successful cultiva¬ 
tors repot every other year, while others 
do so only once in three years. Annyal re¬ 
potting has also its advocates. With re¬ 
gard to the best season for this operation 
there is also a difference of opinion. The 
majority repot in February, just, as the 
new roots become active. Others, again, 
advocate repotting, if needed, directly the 
flowers are over. We have tried both 
methods, and, though the difference is not 
great, we prefer the latter. When the 
bulbs are not repotted it is, of course, very 
essential to assist them with some stimu¬ 
lant when they are making their growth. 
Good clear liquid manure aud soot-water 
combined are very desirable. It should be 
weak rather than strong, and given about 
every ten days when the plants are grow¬ 
ing freely. As soon as signs of going to 
I rest are apparent, which is shown by the 
leaves turning yellowy stimulants must be 
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stools will do. If put out sufficiently 
early to get the benefit of a good spring 
rain they will give but little trouble dur¬ 
ing the growing time. Give them 
nourishment of some kind, and keep them 
free from weeds, and they will not fail to 
take their part in the outdoor garden dis¬ 
play, and will form fine companions to the 
Michaelmas Daisies, Japan Anemones, 
find other autumn flowers. 

Byfleet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Propagating Chrysanthemums. — Cut¬ 
tings being plentiful, a start should now 
be made with propagating. If a number 
of plants is required it is a good plan to 
make a propagating case in a vinery at 
rest by placing two 11-inch boards on edge 
on the front stage to form the back and 
front, with pieces of necessary length 
nailed on at either end to hold them to¬ 
gether. The top can be covered either with 
sashes or large panes of glass. Such a 
case, if the bottom is covered with slates 
and a little fine ashes placed on them, is 
fairly airtight, and answers well for the 
purpose. If handlights are available they 
may be employed instead. Whatever is 
used, the tops or coverings should be re¬ 
moved for a few minutes each morning 
and the glass wiped dry. Large 00-sized 
pots are as useful as any into which to 
dibble the cuttings. A quantity of small 
labels ready painted is another requisite, 
so that when cutting-taking commences 
there will be no risk of a mistake being 
made in regard to naming. If the stock 
was looked over and verified while the 
plants were in bloom error in this respect 
should not arise. The compost should con¬ 
sist of loam and leaf-mould with a liberal 
quantity of sand added, and sand to place 
on the surface after the pots are filled. By 
having everything In readiness the taking 
and inserting of the cuttings can be quickly 
effected. With regard to border varieties, 
if it is noticed these are not wintering well 
outdoors, or if there is a shortage of any 
particular variety, lift as many of the old 
stools as may seem necessary, box them, 
and place in fruit or greenhouse, where 
they will break slowly and furnish nice, 
sturdy cuttings in due course. There is 
no need to propagate these for some little 
time to come.—C. A. II. 

Chrysanthemum coronarium. — These 
have much to recommend them, either in 
the oijen, grown in pots, or to cut from. 
They should be more largely grown, and 
especially by those needing cut flowers late 
in the autumn. They stand a long time 
in water. 'We are accustomed to sow 
annuals in the early spring months. By so 
doing we lose some of the value of many 
kinds in autumn by their going over or get¬ 
ting untidy. For this reason I sow several 
kinds early in June, these amongst them, 
being repaid for this in September and 
October. Having space in the open where 
the soil was poor I sowed the yellow and 
white in firm soil, being impressed with 
the rapid growth in the early stages com¬ 
pared to those sown two months before. 
When they began to bloom, the soil being 
poor and growth sparse, I gave them a 
good soaking of manure-water, which pro¬ 
moted plenty of bloom. From these I had 
flowers for vases till the close of October. 
They are useful grown in this way in pots. 
—Dorset. 
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discontinued and the water supply 
lessened. In repotting, the compost should 
be of a good lasting nature, being made up 
chiefly of fibrous loam, lightened according 
to the consistency of the loam by a little 
sterilised leaf-mould and silver sand. 
When not repotted the bulbs should be top- 
dressed with suitable soil.] 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

RAOULIA AUSTRALIS. 

This, which comes from New Zealand, is 
one of the dwarfest as it is the most sil¬ 
very of carpeting alpines, the whole plant, 
even at flowering time, not more than a 
£ inch high. Too close and dense grow¬ 
ing, perhaps, to admit of much succeeding 
well if planted beneath it, a good use may 
yet be made of it in the rock garden by 
planting it near others of distinctive leaf 
character by way of contrast. In this 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE OPEN 
AIR. 

Some Cbrysaifthemums will stand a hard 
winter; but severe- frost, snow, and 
heavy rainfall, which in a more or less 
degree prevail in the resting period, tax 
the vitality of those kinds commonly 
grown in the open air to such an extent 
that the stools are not safe in the open 
ground from December to March. Slugs 
also will eat away the young shoots below 
the ground, so that, to the surprise and 
annoyance of the grower, not a vestige 
of life appears when the time arrives for 
a renewal of activity. It is not necessary 
to store every plant. The owner must 
calculate liow many plants of each variety 
he will need and how many a stool 
will make when divided, and act accord¬ 
ingly. A one-light frame will take all the 
stock needed for a good-sized garden, as 


A group of Baoulia australis in the moraine at Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


way colonies of such diminutive subjects 
may well play a part in any good rock 
garden. It does not object to a little 
shade, though given good soil it is more 
silvery perhaps In sun. It is a gain to 
the close-growing Moss-like plants, for the 
choice rock garden or the moraine, for the 
latter of which, as may be seen by the 
illustration, it is very suitable. 

- I think Mr. Arnott will find that 

this is more affected by damp than by 
frost. At any rate, a patch of it here was 
unprotected throughout last winter and 
spring, and w’e had on several occasions 
well over 20 degs. of frost. It does best 
among chips and broken mortar on a dry, 
elevated level with full exposure.— 
A. T. J., North Wales. 

Asperula hirta.— In a crevice of a hot 
wall, in poor, sandy soil, this does well, 
its Moss-like foliage and small, pinkish- 
white flowers being distinct. It grows 
rapidly, and needs to lie a good-sized plant 
before it is at all effective. It is easily 
propagated by divifjflhsi or by cuttings.— 
'O- C D $itized by (jO.. Ole . 


the plants ean be packed closely together. 
Even when this is done, a sharp eye must 
be kept for small slugs, which are almost 
sure to be broughtdn with the plants, and 
which, enjoying the conditions, wdll in¬ 
crease in size and voracity through the 
winter. 

There is nothing that slugs love more 
than bran. In my experience they will 
leave everything for it. My way Is to put 
a small heap here and there, which they 
are sure to find, and once they do they 
will remain, and can be destroyed. If 
the weather is open the plants can be put 
out about the middle of March; but 
planting should never be deferred after 
the first week in April. To plant in May 
is to court failure, as, should June prove 
very dry, they do not go away freely, and 
watering is needed, and if this is not 
given the growth will not be strong 
enough to produce flowers in quantity, 
and the quality will be poor. In the case 
of these open-air kinds there is no need 
for the tedious process of propagation 
from cuttings, as simply dividing the old 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE WINTER CHERRY FOR JAM. 

Can anyone tell me if the “ Winter 
Cherry,” Physalis Alkekengi, I*. Fran* 
chetti, or P. Bunyardi, -is edible? Why I 
ask is because I should like to try it for 
jam-making. The other member of the 
genus, Physalis edulis, is much grown ait 
the Cape for jam-making, and it makes 
quite the most delicious and richest jam I 
have ever tried. When I was in South 
Africa a few years ago quite a number of 
fruit farmers grew the Cape Gooseberry 
(Physalis edulis), and the jam makers 
paid very high prices for the fruit. The 
only drawbacks were that the plant was 
often badly attacked by red Spider, and 
that the picking of the fruit was somewhat 
slow and laborious work. But where 
coloured children could be got, the crop 
paid, I believe, uncommonly well. 

The orange, Cherry-like fruits inside the 
beautiful Chinese lantern-like calyces of 
our Winter Cherry are exactly like the 
fruits of the Cape Gooseberry. Physalis— 
I think it is P. Franchettl—is a weed in 
my garden. It runs about and spreads at 
a great rate, and it is only by doing my 
utmost to exterminate it that I manage to 
keep it down to the limit which allows me 
to find each autumn the dozen or so 
branches for winter decoration, which 
make me glad that I did hot dig the plant 
out entirely. 

I have found that a most excellent jam, 
and a very fair substitute for Cape Goose¬ 
berry, is green Tomato jam. I generally 
have a good many pounds of unripe Toma-* 
toes which are too late to ripen at the end 
of the season. Most folk make their green 
Tomatoes into chutney. Chutney and pickles 
are, of course, designed to cover a multi¬ 
tude of culinary sins, or to whip jaded 
appetites. I like them, nevertheless; so 
much so that upon occasions I am content 
to spoil good meat by their use. But when 
it comes to green Tomatoes, I prefer them 
made into jam rather than into chutney. 
In making, it should be flavoured with a 
little dry root ginger. I have nevef tried 
it without the ginger. Possibly it would be 
even nicer without. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


“FOOD REFORM AND MEATLESS 
COOKERY.” 

This is an educational work, and combines 
both the theory and practice of a reformed 
dietary. The author, Mrs. B. Towell, is 
evidently well acquainted with the pros 
and cons of the matter, and the book is 
decidedly useful. The author shows how 
to replace flesh foods by cheaper, purer, 
and more nourishing and health-giving 
foods, and how to prepare satisfying and 
appetising meatless dishes. Throughout 
the book will be found many practical sug¬ 
gestions, based on the author's lengthy ex¬ 
perience as diet-adviser and teacher of 
food reform cookery, which throw light on 
the removal of various ailments by means 
of simpler forms of diet. The following 
are a few recipes from this book 

Unfermented gems.— Put into a basin 
1 pint of cold boiled or distilled water. 
Into this sprinkle and «tir sufficient whole¬ 
meal to make a stiff batter or cream. It 
should just drop off the spoon. Drop into 
gem-pans one heaped teaspoonful of 
batter. Bake in a not oven For half-an- 
hour. 

Unfermented rolls. — Stir boiling 
water into a quantity of meal sufficient to 
form a stiff paste. Cut into small rolls 
with a large eggoup quickly, and bake 
twenty to thirty minutes in a hot oven. 

Barley soui\— Tugmlionts: 4 1z. pot 
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Barley, 2 Carrots, 2 Onions, 2 sticks of 
Celery, 2 quarts of water or vegetable 
stock, I pint of milk, a little Parsley, and 
a few mixed herbs; seasoning, if preferred. 
'Well wash the Barley. Cut up finely the 
vegetables, and, add the herbs. Simmer 
all together in water or stock three or four 
hours. Rub all thVough a sieve, add the 
milk and the salt and pepper (if desired), 
and bring to the boil. Add the Parsley, 
finely chopped, and serve with sippets of 
toasted broad.—“ Food Reform ana Meat- 
leas Cookery,” C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 2s. 6d. 
net. 


AMERICAN APPLES. 

In reply to “ P. T.’s” query (page 692, 
Vol. 1917) re King of Tompkin’s County, 
Northern Spy, Golden Russet, and New¬ 
town Pippin, I Should only recommend 
King of Tompkin’s County as suitable for 
growth'in this country. This variety cer¬ 
tainly does well in Cornwall—at least, In 
some places. I had a friend who was loud 
In his praises of Bramley’s Seedling as a 
cropper and for its line quality, and he 
sent me some of the fruit to sample; but 
I found that the Apple was not Bramley’s 
Seedling, but King of Tompkin’s County. 
It appears that the tree was sent to him 
in error ; but the mistake in this case was 
fortunate, as the King of Tompkin’s 
County proved to be the best all-round 
Apple tin his orchard. He marketed it for 
years as Bramley’s Seedling, and -the de¬ 
mand for it was keen. Curiously enough, 
in my own case I ordered a King of Tomp¬ 
kin’s County tree, and had sent me a 
variety that did not fruit for seven years, 
and which then turned out to be a very 
worthless Apple. I exi>ee.t these mistakes 
occur fairly often, and many a grower is 
giving a wrong character to some other 
variety in consequence. I consider the 
King of Tompkin’s County should be 
largely grown where it does well. 

Our great need is a first-class late keep¬ 
ing Apple of the Blenheim Orange type. 
I find that the Woodstock Pippin keeps 
longer than the Blenheim Orange and has 
a very close resemblance to that variety ; 
but it Is not now listed in the catalogues. 
I am quite sure that it is possible to raise 
for this country as good a late Apple as 
the Newtown Pippin is for America, and I 
think it is a pity that such a .superabun¬ 
dance of new' Apples of the sour tyi>e is 
being put forward instead, any one of 
which is, for taste, almost exactly like the 
rest of the type and no better or w r orse. 
While we have many good kite Apples, 
the want of an Apple of the Blenheim 
Orange or Newtown Pippin type is still 
unsupplied. A perfect Blenheim Orange 
is a magnificent Apple, delicious raw or 
baked, and the addition of sugar would be 
absolute sacrilege , from au epicurean 
standpoint. All my adverse criticism of 
our Apple raisers is intended to stimulate 
an effort to be content only with the best. 
There Is a great future, and at present 
an unfilled field for the perfect late Apple 
equal to Blenheim Orange or Newtown 
Pippin, both excellent types of an all¬ 
round Apple. We have ho such late Apple 
so far as I know. W. J. Farmer. 

[How anyone can confound the two 
Apples Bramley’s Seedling and King of 
Tompkin’s County, I cannot understand, 
the two sorts being so distinct as re¬ 
gards shape, colour, and texture of flesh. 
Woodstock Pippin is only a synonym of 
Blenheim. In the catalogue of “ Fruits 
Growm in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens in 1831,” Woodstock 
Pippin is given as a synonym of Blenheim, 
while in Lindley’s “ Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden,” a valuable book, a 
copy of which should be on every fruit¬ 
grower’s bookshelf, Woodstock Pippin is 


also given as a synonym. In “ Hogg’s 
Fruit Manual” the same also occurs.— 
P. T.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oatmeal. —Will “.W., Sussex,” kindly 
give me some information respecting the 
oatmeal he recommends in Gardening of 
December 22nd:—(1) Where can the meal 
be purchased? (2) How much should be 
allowed for each person—say, for two? 
How r long ought to be allowed for cooking, 
and how* much water should be used for 
the quantity allowed for two persons?— 
Constant Reader. 

[(1) The address of a good Scotch mill 
i cas distinctly given in the article, and 
there are good stocks of meal in the great 
stores and shops. The huger must depend 
on himself to get fresh and sound meal. 
It was clearly stated in the article 
that good oatmeal , being a rich and 
nourishing food, additions were not only 
needless, but harmful. To boil the meal 
in milk is folly. (2) Quantities must de¬ 
pend on appetite and number. Usually, a 
cupful of meal may go to a quart of water. 
Good cooking is essential, not less than 
one hour. — Ed.] 

Worcester Pearmaln and other bad 
Apples.— Mr. Farmer, December 15th 
(page 664), is right about this poor fruit— 
some old cider Apple rebaptised. All who 
praise it for the market only do harm in 
leading ignorant folk to the harmful 
factory sugar—one of the insidious causes 
of disease. The trade who describe this 
as a good fruit work in the end against 
their own interest in leading to the plant¬ 
ing of an Apple without a single good 
quality. To praise for the market, frhit 
poor in quality must do harm in lessening 
the value of the most precious fruit of the 
northern world. Giving valuable ground 
to second or third rate fruit is folly. 

Keeping Blenheims. — This is my 
favourite Apple for late autumn use, but 
with me it does not keep well. Will any 
of your readers tell us a way to keep it 
so as to retain its fine quality a little 
longer? The ordinary dry fruit-room 
shelf is of no use in my case. What of a 
cold, damp,' dark cellar, or under a heap 
of dead leaves on the north side of a wall? 
Is the Blenheim grown in northern 
gardens a better keeper than in the 
south? If it would only keep as long as 
Allen’s Everlasting what a winter 
treasure it would be.—W., Sussex. 

The Apricot in the Thames Valley.—I 
remember once seeing a row of Apricots 
in Mr. Dancer’s or some market garden 
near Chiswick. Did the fruit of the trees 
ever come to anything, and what was the 
kind so grown? I believe It was also 
grown in the open as a standard in 
Worcestershire, and should be glad of 
any information on the ijoint.— Inquirer. 

[There used to be in years gone by a 
standard Aprieot-tree in the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, but 
I never saw in the course of many years 
any fruit on the same.—1\ T.] 

Cultivation of the land.— The beseech¬ 
ing on .the part of our statesmen now for 
the farther and ga rdener to cultivate every 
acre of land is a comic result of the evil 
work of the advocates of “free trade,” 
W'hich left out as of no account the ruin 
of the beautiful fields of our isles and the' 
driving itownwards of the men who worked 
them. 

Freeing the Apricot.—I find by using 
chalk in great quantities that Apricots 
fruit well—no gumming and little dying 
back of the branches. I have been using 
chalk for many years with all my stone 
fruits, and find at answers admirably, so 
I hope it may prove a help to those who do 
not use it. —Charles: Phelips, Dorset. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME USEFUL VACCINIUMS. 

The Vacciniunis are moisture - loving 
shrubs, natives of Northern Europe, 
Northern Asia, and North America, where 
they occur from sea-level to a consider¬ 
able altitude on mountain ranges, often 
reaching the limit of sliruhby vegetation, 
whilst some are found iu Arctic regions. 
They vary in height from little more than 
prostrate plants to bushes of considerable 
stature, some being evergreen, while 
others are summer-leafing. In some in¬ 
stance's the flowers are not very con¬ 
spicuous; but in others they are very 
attractive. They produce small berries, 
many of which are edible, and used to 
some considerable extent in certain coun¬ 


good deal in habit, sometimes being ever¬ 
green. and at others summer-leafing, ac¬ 
cording to its habitat. At its best it ex¬ 
ceeds 25 feet in height, but it may also 
be found as a small bush. The white 
flowers, which aro borne in July and 
August, are followed by black fruits. In 
America it is known as the Farkleberry, 
and was introduced to this country about 
a century and a half ago. 

V. Arctostapiiylos is a Caucasian shrub 
which varies in height from n couple of 
feet to S feet or 10 feet, but the latter 
height does not appear to \ye reached often 
under cultivation. It is summer-leafing, 
the leaves turning retl before falling. The 
flowers are produced during early sum¬ 
mer, and are succeeded by purplish 
berries. 

V. c.espitosum is one of the American 


Nature it grows from 4 feet to 10 feet or 
more high ; usually, however, under cul¬ 
tivation it Is met with between 2 feet and 
4 feet in height. It forms a well- 
branched, summer-lea ling bush, ami bears 
clusters of white flowers, tinged with 
pink, during May jind June. The berries 
are black. It was introduced in 1705, and 
rarely fails to bloom freely. There are 
several varieties, of which amcenum is 
perhaps the most distinct. It is a native 
of eastern North America. 

V. crassifolium Is an evergreen species 
from North America, difficult to grow, 
but nttraotiive when in good condition. 
The flowers arc light, red, borne during 
May and June, and the fruits are black. 

V. ehythruca rAu m (the Mountain Cran¬ 
berry) Is a summer-loafing siiecies, form¬ 
ing an upright bush a few feet high. The 



Fruiting shoots 


tries for cooking. * The berries of some 
species are dark purple or black, and have 
been used in the manufacture of dye. 
They thrive best in soil that is constantly 
moist, some giving excellent results an 
ground that is inclined to be boggy. They 
are not suited for planting in hot, dry 
soils, and under such conditions they can 
only be grown with the greatest difficulty. 
Seedling plants give .the most satisfactory 
results, but they may also be increased by 
division of the clumps and by cuttings, 
the latter being inserted in sandy pent in 
a close frame during summer. llegular 
pruning is unnecessary, and established 
Pknits can be allowed to grow for many 
years un touch cm 1. Of the many species, 
the following are worth attention :— 

V. arborel m Ls/fT-native of tile South- 
enstern United s(gt^^hei<Qt|(j?ries a 


of the Pennsylvanian Blueberry in vase, 


species appreciated for its fruits. Grow¬ 
ing but a few inches high, it forms dense, 
carpot-like masses. The flowers are pink, 
and the lierrlcs black, covered by a rich, 
bluish bloom. This plant is known as the 
Dwarf Bilberry, and is better suited to 
the Scottish Highlands than to the South 
of England. 

V. Canadenhe Is another dwarf bush 
from the northern parts of North America. 
Growing about a foot high, it covers con¬ 
siderable areas with a dense growth. It 
is summer-lea ting, and the white flowers, 
•tinged with ml, arc borue freely in May, 
and are followed by black fruits. It Is 
known under the common name of Velvet 
Leaf. 

V. oorymdorum, known ns the Swamp 
Blueberry, is one o-X the most useful 
species in our gardens. In a state of 


. (See page 34.) 


flowers are reddish, ami borue singly from 
the leaf axils In June. The fruits are 
black. 

V. hirsutum is easily distinguished by 
Its branches being densely cove ml with 
swift hairs. It is a summer-loafing si>ccies, 
a foot to 2 feet high, with rather small, 
oral leaves, and white, pink-tinged 
flowers in dense clusters in May, followed 
by black, hairy fruits. Native of the 
.south-eastern United States. 

V. Mortinia.— Tills evergreen species 
from Ecuador grows 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
bearing small, dark green leaves and pink 
flowers. The berries are ml. It is not 
very hardy, and ought only to lie planted 
in the mildest parts of the country. 

V. MltinUiVB iflu* Whortle¬ 

berry or Bilberry.) JPjfU native of Europe, 
including the British L Isles. It is com- 
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mon in many parts of the country, form¬ 
ing a dense bush from a few inches to 
nearly 2 feet in height. The flowers are 
pinkish, and produced singly from the 
leaf axils in May, the black fruits being 
ripe from July to September. Although 
rather insipid when fresh, the berries 
make excellent tarts and proserves, and 
in certain districts large quantities are 
used. At one time they were also col¬ 
lected in Cheshire and sold to dye-works. 
The staining properties of the fruits are 
very noticeable at gathering-tlime, for the 
hands of the collectors become very 
deeply-coloured. 

V. padifolitjm is sometimes called the 
Madeira Whortleberry. It is a native of 
Madeira, where it forms^an erect bush up 
to about 8 feet high, bearing not very at¬ 
tractive yellowish flowers. . The fruits 
ore bluish. 

V. PENNSYLYANICUM.— The illustration 

on page 33 gives an idea of thas plant 
when in fruit. It is wild in the United 
States and Canada, where it grows about 
2 feet high, producing dense clusters of 
white flowers, shaded with red, and black, 
red, or white fruits, according to variety. 
The fruits are edible and are used for 
cooking under the name of Blueberry or 
Low Blueberry. 

V. uliginosum is a very widely-distri¬ 
buted shrub, up to 2 feet high. It is 
found in boggy places in the British Isles, 
more particularly in the colder parts. 
The flowers are reddish; and the fruit 
black, coated with a bluish bloom. 

V. Vitis-Id.ea is another British species, 
sometimes spoken of as the Cowberry. 
It fs a small, evergreen, spreading bush, 
usually less than a foot high, with small, 
dark green leaves, white or pinkish 
flowers, and red fruits, which are not so 
suitable as those of V. Myrtillus for 
domestic use. At its best it forms a very 
pretty covering to moors and mountains, 
but is sometimes difficult to establish In 
gardens. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron Griffithianum.— In dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country this handsome 
Rhododendron is known by different 
names, the one heading this note and R. 
Auckland!. It is one of the Sikkiim kinds, 
introduced about the middle of last cen¬ 
tury, and is fairly well known in the 
milder parts of the country, where it gives 
excellent results out-of-doors; elsewhere 
it has to be grown in a/cool greenhouse, 
for it is one of the more tender of the 
Himalayan species. The flowers are large 
and saucer-like, each often over 5 inches 
across, with a very short tube, usually not 
more than five or six flowers being borne 
in each cluster. Although the flowers are 
usually white, they are sometimes tinged 
with piiik on the outside of the petals, 
particularly in the bud stage. Occasion¬ 
ally, a slight scent can be detected, but, as 
a rule, they have little fragrance. It has 
been used by the hybridist to some extent, 
but, as a rule, the hybrids are on the 
tender side, and are more suitable for the 
south and south-west counties than for 
general cultivation. A few of the best 
Cornish-raised hybrids are Beauty of 
Tremough, Glory of Penjerrick, and Gill’s 
Triumph ; but perhaps the hardiest direct 
hybrid Is kewense, a very beautiful bush, 
with fragrant flowers suffused with rose. 
Sir E. Loder has also raised a number of 
lovely hybrids at Leonardslee, of which 
Loderi has very large flowers, produced in 
line, shapely trusses. There are other 
hardier Rhododendrons that possess a 
strain of R. Griffitliianum blood, although 
they may not be direct hybrids, the popu¬ 
lar Pink Pearl being .qne of the number. 
For j a nfro^-we^tj jetties 


these hybrids are well suited, and they 
and the type should be represented in 
every garden where Rhododendrons 
thrive.—D. 

VEGETABLES. 

PEAS FOR SUCCESSION. 

One of the most satisfactory crops with 
me last season was Peas, and I attribute 
this hot only to the winter preparation of! 
the soil, but to the careful selection of 
varieties and the fact that seed was sown 
at various intervals ranging from the end 
of March to June. From the earliest sow¬ 
ing of the dwarf round-seeded sort I find I 
picked my first dish of Peas on June 30th, 
whilst from a June sowing I gathered as 
late as October 27th, and of the latter 
Sharpe’s Queen and Alderman, two proved 
and well-tried sorts, served me well. 

To have the best Peas there are several 
simple rules, which, if carried out, spell 
success. To have only the beet should be 
the aim of the grower, and to achieve this 
one must be prepared to go to somet rouble 
at a time of the year when outside work is 
not always inviting. I am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe, after a long 
experience, that to prepare trenches for 
Peas , is one of the best methods, as one 
not only reaps the advantage of all the 
trouble involved should a dry summer 
follow, but the crop Is better in every way, 
even in a season interspersed with sunshine 
and showers. My plan, therefore, has 
been, and is, to dig out during the winter, 
trendies on similar lines to those prepared 
for Celery. Into the bottom of these 
trenches Cabbage stumps and leaves are 
thrown, and over them a good dressing of 
lime. After lying a few weeks, rotted dung 
is introduced and subsequently covered 
with soil, which is left rough till February. 
The trench then receives a dressing of 
superphosphate of lime and some flue soil 
spread over, that from the remains of the 
potting bench or well-rotted loam, and, 
lastly, before or immediately after sowing 
and before the seeds are covered a good 
dusting of soot is given. It is always well 
to remember that Peas are lime-loving 
plants, and further, that if manure is 
placed liberally near the surface the roots 
do not strike down in search of further 
food, so that in the tfme of drought a col¬ 
lapse occurs and the crop is often poor. 
Food placed a,t the base, as suggested, acts 
as a stimulant when the roots most need 
one, viz., when the plants are beginning to 
bear. 

In selecting sorts the grower should en¬ 
deavour to so arrange—if not a continuous 
supply for four months—at least enough 
in the early; mid-season, and late sections 
to supply his household. I think enough 
attention is not paid to late varieties. One 
may easily get two crops of Peas on the 
same plot of ground by sowing a medium- 
sized sort say in March and again In July 
when the first crop has been gathered. 
Another most important point to be borne 
in mind is that always, without exception, 
the best paying crop is that which is sown 
thinly. It is the hastily-sown thick row, 
strangled from the beginning, that is the 
least satisfactory, and this is particularly 
so In the case of the Wrinkled Marrows. 

_ F. D. 

CLUB ROOT. 

The disease known as club root (which ap¬ 
pears to be becoming more general) is 
caused by a minute living organism which 
occurs in infected soil and gains entrance 
to the seedling plants through delicate 
hairs on their roots. If protection is given 
to the seedlings and to the young trans¬ 
planted plants the attack may be warded 
off. To give this protection it is essential 


that the seedlings should be grown in soil 
which Is known to be free from club root, 
and in those cases yvhere soil is known to 
be infected the seed-bed must be sterilised. 
This should be done either by heating the 
soil, or, if that is impracticable, by a very 
thorough liming of the soil with quicklime. 
This should be added in powdered form to 
the soil at the rate of from three-quarters 
to a pound to the square yard, and dug in. 
This should be done in the autumn, well 
in advance of the sowing period, though, 
so long as the lime is applied two or three 
weeks before planting, no harm will result 
when the plants are put in. Similarly, 
liming of the soil in which the crop is to 
be grown will, if it is done thoroughly, 
eradicate the pest. Unless free from the 
pest, land should not be used for growing 
plants of the Cabbage tribe. Where gas 
lime is obtainable this may be employed 
for the same purpose as quicklime, but in 
that case the planting must not be done 
for two months afterwards. 

It Is most important that growers should 
understand that seedlings, although they 
may not show much (or any) sign of the 
disease, may, if they have been raised on 
infected ground, be already attacked by 
the disease, and, if such seedlings are 
planted on uninfected land, they will, of a 
certainty, cause that land to be infected 
with club root. It is, therefore, desirable 
that those who intend to purchase seedling 
plants of the Cabbage tribe for transplant¬ 
ing should not do so unless they are sure 
that the seedlings are from uninfected 
land. The presence of small nodules on 
roots shows the infection in an early stage, 
and under no circumstances should 
diseased plants be either planted or 
allowed to lie on cultivated ground. They 
should be burnt forthwith. Besides Cab¬ 
bages, Turnips, Swedes, Mangolds, Kohl 
Rabi, Lettuce, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and 
Savoys are all liable to attack. Those 
who use quicklime for the purpose of free¬ 
ing the soil from club root must remember 
that this substance is caustic and will burn 
hands or clothes unless proper precautions 
are taken. The lime should be spread on 
a still day and dug in at once. The quick¬ 
lime should be purchased as quicklime, 
and must be finely ground. If lumpy it is 
of no use, and it must be kept in a dry 
place.— Food Production Department. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Parsnip disease and its prevention.— 

Serious losses were caused to Parsnip 
growers last season through the disease 
known as Parsnip canker. The subject 
has since been investigated by the Food 
Production Department, and it has been 
found that the trouble is not caused by a 
special fungus disease, but Is due primarily 
to the presence of superficial cracks which 
are formed in the shoulder of the Parsnip 
root during the growing season. The 
cracks are formed in great abundance 
when a spell of wet weather follows a dry 
period during August and September. In 
the case of Carrots and Turnips, somewhat 
similar cracks become healed over by the 
formation of a layer of cork, but the- 
Parsnip root is unable to form this protec¬ 
tive layer, with the result that insects, 
fungi, and other soil organisms easily gain 
entrance and set up decay. In the most 
badly affected districts the trouble has pro¬ 
bably been aggravated by faulty culture, 
such as over-manuring and lack of lime. 
In order to reduce the amount of cracking 
to a minimum it is advisable (1) to select 
moderately good soil where liming has not 
been neglected, and (2) to sow late—the 
end of April rather than February or 
March. A dressing of salt previous to 
sowing, 5 cwt.ob heavy soil and 
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up to 10 cwt. on light, will also probably 
prove beneficial. 

Early Peas.— For first crop sow the 
early round-seeded varieties, as seeds of 
the wrinkled ones often decay in the 
ground. I have had great success with 
Peas grown in the following way without 
sticks in the case of dwarf and medium- 
height varieties :—Having selected a plot 
of ground, shallow, but broad, drills were 
formed about 2 feet apart; in these the 
seeds were sown thinly and evenly, and 
covered with nearly 2 inches of soil. In 
due course the young plants appeared, and 
soil was drawn up to both sides of the 
rows. To Uie north, -or north-east, nearly 
all the plants were blown by the wind ; 
but before this happened a few branches 
were laid down, and the young haulm was 
thus kept just clear of tlio, soil. The 
plants were heavily laden with pods, and 
even the flowers formed on the tips of the 
plants resulted in well-filled podsi Nearly 
the whole of the ground was covered by 
the haulm, and remained moist. Tills 
plan is worth a trial.—B. V. 

Spraying Potatoes.— “ J. Cornhill’s” 
notes in the Issue of January 5th, page 8, 
on spraying are most interesting; but I 
should say his experience of the result of 
spraying is bad. The poor results were 
due to the spraying having been done 
carelessly and in an indifferent manner. 
It is most essential that when the haulm 
is sprayed the mixture should adhere not 
only to the top of the leaves, but to the 
underside. My own experience of last 
year was very gratifying. Two other 
friends and myself grew Potato Up to 
Date from the same seed, and we all 
planted at the same time. I sprayed three 
times, but the others did not spray at all. 
One lot of unsprayed Potatoes was badly 
diseased, the sound Potatoes being on the 
small side. The second lot was not so j 
diseased, but the tubers were small. The i 
sprayed lot gave a huge crop, with an 
average of very large tubers, and no trace 
of disease. This surely shows the need of 
spraying Potatoes in this country.—II. 
Spouse, Cheam, Surrey. 

Early Broad Beans. — Although the 
plants do very well in a retentive soil, it 
is advisable to select that of a warmer 
nature, if one be available, for the few 
earliest rows of Beans. For this crop the 
soil should be deeply worked and 
thoroughly broken up before any seeds are 
sown. Procure seeds of the earlier varie¬ 
ties, and sow them directly the condition 
of the soil will admit. It is a good plan 
in the ease of clayey soils to scatter ashes 
i inch deep on the soil covering the seeds, 
as soil so treated does not readily cake, 
and the young plants grow through it 
quite freely. 

Littery manure and 8eaweed. —I have had 
considerable experience of the use of Sea¬ 
weed mixed with littery manure for the 
vegetable garden. The Seaweed was carted 
to the manure heap and mixed with the 
manure at the rate of one part to three of 
the litter. In -three weeks the heap was 
turned over, and once more at the end of 
a fortnight, then the whole was allowed 
to remain untouched till required in 
spring. Splendid crops of Potatoes were 
grown, the tubers large, clean, and free 
from disease. In light soils and in dry 
seasons the mixture did good service.— 
G. G. 
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THE WEEIC8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 8th.— Daphne Mese- 
reum, D. Blagayana, Polygala Chamw- 
buxus purpurea, Uamamelis arborea, 
Chimonanthus fragrans (Winter Sweet), 
J asm in u m n luli flora m. La urus t in us. 
Erica carnea (in variety), E. mediter- 
ranea hybrida, E. m. glauca, Helleborm 
niger (Christmas Rose), Iris stylosa, Ane¬ 
mone coronaria. 

The week’s work. —The. dumps of 
early-flowering* Chrysanthemums which 
were lifted in the autumn and placed in, 
cold frames have developed plenty of 
shoots suitable for cuttings. These will 
now be taken, inserted in Ixixes of sandy 
soil, and placed in a frost-proof pit. 
Where cuttings are scarce, the roots may 
lie divided and potted up. These plants 
ore valuable for the mixed border, or 
supplying cut blooms, for which purpose 
they may be placed in the reserve garden. 
A small batch of Sweet Peas has been 
sown in pots. Three seeds are placed in 
each 3£-incli pat, the pots placed in a 
moderately warm pit, and covered with 
boards till the seedlings are through the 
soil, to protect them from mice. The 
seedlings are grown under very cool con¬ 
dition* from the first, admitting plenty of 
air whenever the weather permits, and 
keeping them near the roof gla.ss. To 
support the growths, small twigs are 
placed in position when the plants are 
very young. The seedlings will eventu¬ 
ally be hardened off and placed in a cold 
frame till planting-time oroiveis. The 
propagation of any particular plants re¬ 
quired for summer display may now be 
commenced. Rooted cuttings may be re¬ 
moved from the boxes in which they were 
struck, and potted up singly into large 
60-ssize pots m a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. If specimen bedding 
plants are preserved from year to year, 
they flower very profusely. The best 
structure to keep them in during the 
winter is a cool nouse or pit in which 
sufficient heat can lie employed to keep 
out frost. The plants should be kept 
moderately dry at the roots for the pie- 
sent; but they may be encouraged to 
commence growth again at about the 
middle of February. 

Violets in frames. —One of the most 
essential requirements of Violets is fresh 
air, and this must be supplied to the 
plants in the frames, while at the same 
time cold draughts should lie prevented. 
The lights should be removed for an hour 
or two in the middle of the day during 
favourable weather. Remove any decay¬ 
ing leaves or any that show signs of 
disease as soon as they are observed, and 
stir the surface soil frequently. Work in 
the rock garden now consists in cutting 
off all dead tops, weeding and forking the 
ground—now that most of the bulbs are 
pushing through—top-dressing all plants 
that require it, filling up all hollows, clear¬ 
ing out vacant spaces and pockets and 
refilling with isucn soil as will suit the 

{ >lants that are intended to occupy them 
ater. Many of the stronger-growing 
subjects need to be curtailed periodically, 
or they may smother choicer subjects. 
In the case of dwairf-growing subjects, 
pieces should be pulled away; but with 
taller subjects the knife must be used. 
By cutting more of the underlying than 
the overlying shoots it is possible to re¬ 
duce the plants without making them 
appear unsightly for weeks afterwards. 
After this work has been done it will be 
found tliat some of the roots are exposed. 
These and the whole surface should be 
top-dressed w'ith suitable compost. Any 
plants that are deteriorating owing to 
unsuitable soil should be carefully lifted, 
the old soil taken out, and replaced with 
new and suitable compost before replant¬ 
ing. Rhododendrons and Azaleas planted 
in raised beds have been given a top-dress¬ 
ing of decayed cow-manure, turfy loam, 
and peat in equal parts. The«e are sur¬ 


face-rooting plants, and should never be 
disturbed by forking the soil. The sur¬ 
face may be lightly raked over with an 
iron rake previous to applying the top- 
dressing, which should be trodden firm 
while dry. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Fruit-tree pruning. Where from 
various causes this is still in arrears, an 
effort to cope with it should be made, so 
t-hat it will not clash with other matters 
of a routine nature which will soon be re¬ 
quiring attention. Besides nil this, there 
is yet the question of giving the trees their 
annual cleansing to be thought of, as this 
cannot lie carried out in a proper manner 
until the pruning and training have been 
brought to a conclusion. Reference 'to 
previous notes will afford information as 
to treatment of the various kinds of fruits 
usually cultivated in a garden, with the 
exception of Peaches and Nectarines and 
the pruning of orchard trees, both of 
which will be touched upon in the near 
future. 

Training. —This, like the foregoing, 
should, where necessary, be advanced with 
all possible despatch. Under existing 
conditions the same amount of care and 
time cannot be bestowed on training as 
is usually the case when this department 
is made one of the leading features of an 
establishment; but, at the same time, 
shreds and ties should at least be 
examined, to see that no accident 
occuins later in the season, when the 
branches may have to sustain a weight of 
fruit. To this end all faulty shreds .should 
be renewed, and, with regard to ties, the 
difficulty experienced by many in obtain¬ 
ing twine can lie met where Osiers are 
grown in the locality by pressing these 
into -service. Osiers form very efficient 
and durable supports for all the larger 
wood or branches of fruit-trees, and in my 
young days they were extensively used for 
the purpose. With a little practice they 
can lie attached to the studs and nails in 
the walls, and afterwards passed round 
the branches and fastened off as quickly 
as when twine is used. They are also 
useful for securing Raspberry canes to 
their supports, and other purposes, when 
ordinary 'tying material is not available. 
The variety of Osier best adapted for the 
purpose is that known as the Basford, the 
shoots of which, while of a convenient 
length, are sleoidetr, pliant, tough, and 
easy to manipulate. 

Fruit-tree cleansing. —This should be 
proceeded with in all cases where the pre¬ 
viously mentioned operations ore nearing 
or have been brought to an end. For 
effecting a general cleansing of both stems 
and branches there is nothing to equal 
caustic alkali solution, mode either with 
or without the addition of pearl ash or 
potash. A solution made with 2 lb. 
caustic soda with 1$ lh. soft soap added 
makes a wash equally as efficient as that 
made from the older formula when winter 
spraying was not so extensively prac¬ 
tised as is now the ease. Trees suffering 
from any particular form of insect or 
fungoid pest should be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to tlie merits of the case. For in¬ 
stance, the woolly aphis or American 
blight may l>e painted over with the 
caustic wash; but, on account of its far 
greater penetrative power, paraffin emul¬ 
sion will be found a more satisfactory 
remedy. This should bo vigorously 
brushed in after cleaning out the wounds 
in the bark, where the insects are found in 
colonies in varying numtiers. They are 
also often to be found on the roots just 
beneath the surface; and when such is the 
case they should be laid bare and painted 
over with the emulsion. Caustic wash 
will, if vigorously applied with a stubby, 
old paint brush, prove an efficient remedy 
fpr mussel-scale, as spraying has little or 
no effect* on this insect. Brown-scaJe 
attacks should tie similarly dealt- with, as 
spraying has no effect on ?t7ie; hard brown 
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egg-cases. Canker, when general, is diffi¬ 
cult to eradicate. Amputation of the 
worst-affected branches is sometimes 
necessary; but, as a rule, the best way is 
to cut out, as far as possible, all dead 
material in the wounds, wash them with 
caustic alkali solution, and when dry dress 
thoroughly with Stockholm tar or knot¬ 
ting. This should be done before the 
trees are sprayed. In this instance, and 
in that of cases where scab and brown-rot 
have been prevalent, the trees should be 
sprayed with something of a fungicidal 
nature; but if time can be spared, the best 
way is to spray with the caustic wash now 
and with Bordeaux mixture prior to the 
trees coming into leaf, at full strength; 
and at half strength on two or three oc¬ 
casions after the blossoming period is past. 
A 10-gallon -solution of caustic wash is 
needed for all kinds of fruits, except 
Peaches, Apricots, and Sweet Cherries, for 
which the solution should l>e diluted suffi¬ 
ciently to make 12 gallons. Before com¬ 
mencing to spray, rake up prunings and 
other rubbish from beneath the trees and 
burn, scattering the ashes over the sur¬ 
face afterwards. 

Manuring. —Push on with the manuring 
of fruit-trees and of the quarters in 
general, particularly where bush fruits are 
grown extensively. The ground between 
the latter can then, after the spreading of 
the manura—'Raspberries excepted— : be 
dug, after wnich enclose the bushes with 
nets if birds are found to be picking out 
the buds. Dusting them over with soot 
when damp from -rain or fog acts as a de¬ 
terrent, but it must be renewed as often 
as necessary, as rain washe-s it off. Lime 
and soot in equal quantities may, if pre¬ 
ferred, be used instead of soot only. A 
mixture is also to be. had from horticul¬ 
tural sundriesmen which when applied as 
directed preserves the buds of Plums and 
bush fruit from bird attacks. 

Kitchen garden.— Digging and getting 
the ground in the vegetable quarters in 
order for cropping for the coming season 
must receive every consideration and be 
pressed on with now in earnest, so that 
all will lie in readiness when the time 
arrives for starting to plant and sow. 
The making of hotbeds for the forcing of 
Potatoes, Lettuces, Radishes, and, last, 
but by no means least, Shorthorn or forc¬ 
ing Carrots must lie attended to at once 
if not already done, as by the time the 
beds are -ready for sowing and planting 
there will l>e a perceptible increase in the 
duration of daylight. The forcing of Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb where grown outdoors 
will in many cases now lie started with, 
for which purpose there should lie a good 
reserve of tree leaves to draw upon, umess 
stable litter is plentiful. Where much of 
the latter is employee!, care must be taken 
to .see that over dieating and scalding of 
the crowns in either case do not occur. 
One half of the crowns of the latest lot of 
Seakale should, after being cleaned, be 
covered down with soil or mounds of aahes 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. .This 
batch will take up the -supply when forc¬ 
ing comes to an end. The second half of 
the crow ns should be covered down in a 
similar manner early next month to afford 
the latest supply of all. 

Seed orders. —The supply of seeds being 
more or less limited, the greatest economy 
will have to he practised in regard to what¬ 
ever may be required, and no more of any¬ 
thing should be ordered than is absolutely 
necessary. Before dispatching orders, the 
contents of the seed-drawers should be 
examined to see if there is anything which 
may render the buying in of new on this 
occasion unnecessary. Orders for seed 
Potatoes should be made out and dis¬ 
patched for early fulfilment,. as the de¬ 
mand will no doubt be excessive this 
season. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Bush fruits. —It is necessary to make 
new plantations frorfi Tin 
place old bushes t\at B 


profitable. Autumn is the beat time for 
planting, hut if the work still has to be 
done, it should be taken in hand at the 
first favourable opportunity ; hut on no 
account when the ground is very wet. 
The fresh bushes should he planted by 
themselves on a piece of ground where 
they can l>e easily protected from the 
birds. The ground should have been pre¬ 
viously trenched and well manured, as the 
soil cannot he made too rich for bush 
fruits, which generally occupy the same 
ground for several years. Gooseberries 
and Red and White Currants should be 
allowed a distance of 5 feet between the 
plants and 6 feet between the rows. 
Black Currants require more space be¬ 
tween each plant, and the same additional 
space l>etween the rows. Spread out the 
roots carefully when planting, and do not 
plant too * deep. Tread the soil firmly 
about the roots as .the work proceeds. 
After planting is completed, spread a 
mulch of half-decayed manure over the 
ground, and do not prune the hushes until 
late in the spring. If the bushes on old 
plantations have not been pruned, no time 
should he lost in carrying out the work. 
Thin and -shorten more severely the spurs 
in those varieties of Gooseberries that ere 
required for dessert. Shorten the spurs 
on the Red and White Currant hushes to 
two or three buds, and the leading shoots 
to a length of about 8 inches. Remove 
the old wood from Black Currant bushes, 
and leave the young and vigorous shoots 
unpruned. When the pruning has been 
completed collect all prunings and remove 
them to the fire heap. Apply a good 
dressing of manure to all the bushes. 
The quarter devoted to 

Raspberries are now receiving attention. 
Last year’s fruiting canes were removed 
soon after the crop was gathered, and all 
that is now necessary is to thin out any 
young canes where they are too thick, 
tying the remainder neatly to the wires. 
The canes are tied about 8 inches apart 
on the w T ires. When tins has been done, 
all weeds will be cleared from the soil, the 
surface carefully pricked up with a fork, 
and a good mulch of rich farmyard manure 
given. Autumn - fruiting Raspberries 
should l>e cut down to the ground-level, as 
the fruit ns borne on the new canes of the 
current year’s grow’th. Care should he 
taken to thin out the new shoots to a 
reasonable number early in the season, so 
that the remainder -may develop into 
strong, well-ripe ned canes, capable of 
bearing a satisfactory crop of fruit. 

Chrysanthemums. —A good batch of 
cuttings to furnish plants for general de¬ 
coration will now r be inserted in 3-inch 
pots filled with a light sandy compost. 
After they have been watered they are put 
into a frame placed on the staging of a 
oood house. The frame is kept closed 
until roots are formed, when ventilation is 
given gradually. As soon as sufficiently 
rooted they are removed from the frame 
and placed near the glass in the same 
house. Later, the plants will he placed 
near the glass in a brick pit that can be 
securely protected from frost. The cut¬ 
tings of 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations that 
were inserted in October and potted into 
thumb pots as soon as rooted wall now be 
shifted to 3$-inch pots, using a compost 
consisting principally or good fibrous loam 
with the addition o-f a little leaf-mould, 
mortar rubble, and -silver sand. They are 
placed on a shelf near the glass in a house 
where a temperature of 50 deg9c to 
55 degs. is maintained. Another good 
hatch of cuttings wdll now he inserted, as 
described in previous notes. 

Carrots. —Frequent sowings will be 
made during the next three months to en¬ 
sure a regular supply of young, tender 
roots. These are grown in portable 
frames on mild hotbeds, a finely-sifted, 
light compost, which is mode moderately 
firm before sowing, being used. My 
favourite varieties lor this purpose are 
Sutton’s Inimitable Forcing, Carter’s 


Golden Ball, and Early Nantes. As soon 
as the young plants can he seen, air must 
be admitted in sufficient quantity to pre¬ 
vent the growths becoming drawn, and 
frequent waterings with rain-water will be 
necessary. 

Early Potatoes. —Tile tubers for forc¬ 
ing w T ere selected a few weeks ago, placed 
in shallow boxes, and stood in a cool, dry 
shed where there is plenty of light and 
air. These have now' formed short, stout 
shoots, and forcing of the earliest batch 
will be commenced. I find it a good plan 
to grow tliis batch in 9-inch pots. Under 
this system tubers are more readily 
formed, owing to the growth being im¬ 
peded, while the plants can be moved 
easily from one structure to another. 
The pots are not more than half-filled with 
turfy loom at present, and the tubers just 
covered. Very little water is required 
for the first few weeks. Top-dressings of 
half loam and half leaf-mould, with a 
little wood ashes, will l>e given from time 
to time as the haulm extends. Excellent 
varieties for early forcing are Sharpe’s 
JCxpress, Sharpe’s Victor, May Queen, 
and Myatt’s Ash leaf. 

Tomatoes.— Plants grown for fruiting 
in winter have yielded good supplies. It 
is necessary to prevent the atmosphere of 
the house becoming stagnant. Keep the 
roots in a moderately dry condition, and 
maintain an even atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. Liquid 
manure is applied at every alternate 
watering to plants swelling their fruits. 
Plants raised from seed sown last autumn 
will shortly be ready for transferring to 
their fruiting-pots. These are kept as 
near to the glass as convenient and grown 
as sturdy as possible. Another good sow- 
ing will now be made of three or four reli¬ 
able varieties. 

Mushrooms. —New beds are made up at 
short intervals, therefore very little- fire 
heat is required to maintain a suitable 
warmth in the Mushroom-house, and this 
system has the advantage _ of lessening 
the amount of damping which the use of 
artificial heat necessitates. A covering 
of straw is placed on the surface of the 
beds in order to equalise the conditions of 
moisture, etc. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Coleus thyrsoldeus. —Among plants now 
in bloom in the stove, this, by reason of 
its colour, is noteworthy. Blue flowers 
are never too plentiful, and the spikes of 
this plant are of a particularly good shade. 
One or two plants are now flowering for 
the second year, these having been saved 
in spring for providing cuttings, and as an 
experiment w T ere retained. The wood of 
the second year is quite hard and firm, 
and, while the plants are blooming well, 
the success of the experiment has not been 
so great as to encourage repetition. In¬ 
stead of the usual 8-dncli pots, the young 
plants have been grown in 5-inch pots. 
With regular feeding, they are almost as 
good" as larger pieces formerly were, and 
they are certaiiuy le<s-s leggy,' and not in¬ 
ferior in point of flowering. When in 
bloom, C. thyrsoideus will do well enough 
in a greenhouse, but until then it prefers 
the heat of the stove. 

Early seed sowing. —I do not know that 
there is a great deal gained by being in a 
hurry with seed sowing in the dull days 
round about the New Year. There are 
•some things, however, which from use and 
wont are generally sown in the early days 
of January. Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
Streptocarpi are cases in point. Sown in 
pans, covered with a sheet of glass, and 
placed upon a shelf in the stove, germina¬ 
tion is fairly rapid. Afterwards, trouble 
is apt to follow in the way of damping, 
so great care is needed to prevent this. 
Pricking off a-s soon as the seedlings can 
he handled is the best preventive of damp¬ 
ing. In the ca-se of minute seeds, such 
as those referred to, the pans ought to 
he made ready before the packets are 
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opened. A little finely-sifted silver sand 
mixed with the seeds ensures regular sow¬ 
ing, and does away with the necessity of 
covering them after sowing. "Watering is 
best done by placing the pans in saucers 
of water when moisture is needed. 

Greenhouse plants for summer and 
autumn. —Many of us will wish to make 
as good a display as possible during the 
forthcoming season and Xpt wish to have 
plants which, while showy ; are not difficult 
to rear arid which do not require parti¬ 
cularly skilled labour. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Begonias, and Fuchsias we have 
always with us; and to supplement these 
and provide a succession, some of tBe 
older plants might be remembered when 
seeds are being ordered. A good batch or 
two of Balsams—either Rose-flowered or 
Camellia-flowered—is easily raised. Tall 
plants may be found in the annual Hibis¬ 
cus or among the Cleomos. Few plants 
are more showy than the crimson or yel- | 
low Celosias. Celsia erotica gives a wel¬ 
come touch of primrose - yellow. The 
double Lot>elia Kathleen Mallard is easily 
propagated from cuttings. Indeed, a look 
through a flower-seed list will recall many 
old favourites, all easily grown and all 
of which will succeed under ordinary 
routine attention, in addition to being, 
probably, a breakaway from the green- 
nouse plants hitherto grown—a fact not 
to be lost sight of. All these seeds are 
quite inexpensive. 

Soil, etc., for sowing ought now, in 
bulk, to bo brought under cover in view 
of the approaching sowing season. If 
stored in an open shed sufficient moisture 
will be retained, and portions can be 
brought in as required. In order to warm 
the soil, it is a good plan to place it 
the night before using upon the floor of a 
greenhouse or upon a flue. v This does not 
entail much trouble, and the precaution, 
trifling as it may appear, sometimes makes 
all the difference between success and 
failure in the case of delicate seeds. In 
sowing, clean pans are desirable, and 
Moss where used for drainage ought to be 
sterilised or baked in order to kill lurk¬ 
ing slugs, their eggs, or other pests. 

Fig-trees in pots —It is seldom neces¬ 
sary to repot Fig-trees once they have 
reached a large size; but it is a good plan 
to topdress the plants every’ year. If this 
lias not been attended to the work ought 
not to l>e longer delayed, as the time is 
at hand when a start must be made. 
Meantime, the trees may !>e stood in an 
unheated house, or even in a sheltered 
spot out-of-doors, so that they will more 
readily respond to heat when they are 
housed. Here, meantime, the culture of 
Figs in pots under glass is being given 
up. It is intended to plant the trees in 
the open, some against a wall, and others, 
experimentally, in a well-exposed border 
in the open. The trees are, until spring, 
being accommodated in a sheltered place, 
protected by a Beech hedge. 

Planting. —In the course of unpacking 
some Apple-trees during the week it was 
found that another variety had been sub¬ 
stituted for one of those ordered, the re¬ 
mark being made by the sender that the 
variety sent would be found equally as 
satisfactory as that ordered. That is all 
very well; but nurserymen ought not to 
substitute one variety for another with¬ 
out. at least, ascertaining their customer’s 
wishes in the matter. It so happened 
that the sulistituted variety is not satis¬ 
factory here; but, rather than incur the 
trouble of returning, it was retained. In 
planting Apple-trees—indeed, all fruit- 
trees—long, tho<ngy roots, devoid of fibre, 
ought to be cut off, and the tips of those 
injured during lifting should be cut 
smooth with a sharp knife. After plant¬ 
ing, a soaking of tepid water will do no 
harm, even -should the soil appear to be 
wet enough. This is especially true when 
wall trees are being planted • and a mulch 
of strawy liti&f> will conserve sufficient 
moisture untilspriQj. Q 


Peaches on walls. —In some seasons in 
this district the foliage hangs for such a 
long time that the annual cleaning and 
training cannot be attended to for a con¬ 
siderable time after the other wall trees 
have been finished. For once in a way, 
the trees were bare of leaves early in De¬ 
cember, and now a beginning has been 
made among them. All the ties are un¬ 
loosed, the branches and shoots washed 
over, and superfluous, badly-placed, or in¬ 
jured wood cut out. Retraining is then 
proceeded with, sufficient wood being laid 
in to furnish the wall without overcrowd¬ 
ing. Some trees are trained upon wires, 
others are secured to the wall by the older 
method of nailing. Personally, in the case 
of Peaches on outside walls, I prefer 
nailing, as I think that, being close to the 
wall, the ishoots, when breaking into leaf, 
are less liable to *be affected by the 
draught which circulates between them 
and the wall in the case of wired trees. 
We do not suffer from leaf-blister in the 
case of Peaches in these gardens, no 


matter what the spring may be; but 
cold springs blister is troublesome amor 
Nectarines. 

Small fruits. —In order to get the woi 
among small fruits out of hand, a co 
siderable amount of progress was ma< 
during the week with the turning over 
the quarters among the bushes. R< 
Currants and Black Currants we 
attended to, a good allowance of sho 
manure having been previously sprei 
among them. For obvious reason 
nothing dike deep digging is attempted- 
indeed, among Black Currants the manu 
was merely pricked in with the fork, 
have known Black Currants succeed qui 
well without either forking or digging f 
a series of years; but when the surface 
broken, however lightly, hoeing durii 
the summer months is much more easi 
done. A somewhat large break of Whi 
Currants will be attended to in the comii 
week. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES Guarantested ROSES 

The National Rose Society’s Selections. 

Bees* Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A.” 

24 best and most popular 
rosea for general purposes. 

A splendid -i f* C Carriage 
assortment. I O/ D paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Earlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose lid. 
Eoarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 

Ethel Malcolm(ht).lvory w. lid. 
Frau Karl Druschkl(hp),w. lid. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. lid. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet lid. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm. lid. 
La France (ht), rose - - lOd. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh lid. 
Lady Pirrle (ht), apricot - lid. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),yel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herriot.prawn red lid. 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. lOd. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. lid. 
Mme. Ravary(ht),orange y. lOd. 
Mme.Segond Weber(ht),sal. lid. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white - lid. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Rlchraond (ht), scarlet - lid. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION 44 D” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant dolicious scent. 
Colouring Q/Q Carriage 

gorgeous. O / O paid. 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerlso 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (lit), crim. lid. 
George Dickson (ht).vel.cri. lid. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht),crimson lid. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red lid. 
La France (ht). rose - - lOd. 

LadyAlice Stanley (ht),pink lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot (per),red lid. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),ro8y pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 

Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION 44 F” 

12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed in bud. 

Last well Q / Carriage 

when cut. &I “ paid. 

Harrv Kirk (t), yellow - lid. 
LadvHillingdon(t),aprl.yel. lid. 
LadyRoberts(t),reddishapri. lid. 
Liberty (t).velvety crimson lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht).rose lid. 
Melodv (ht). saffron yellow 1/- 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow lid. 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink lid. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white lid. 
Richmond (ht), Bcarlet - lid. 
Sunburst(ht),cadmlum yel. Ud. 

HARDY FRUIT 

" Fails! afr Selection. 

pot Boruk OA/ Strong trees. 

All hardy tw/ - Carriage paid. 

J Bramlej'fl Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffleld Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert 
1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert 
1 Louise Bonne Pears cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cook or eat 
1 Victoria Plum, cook or eat 
J Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant 
4 Whlnham’s Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, best 
All are very free-bearing, hardy, 
thrifty sorts. 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION 44 K.” 

12 flrst-olasa sorts, suitable 
tor general use. 

Do well j j Carriage 

everywhere. » /” paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
CarolIneTestout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),crl.scar. 9d. 

F. K. Druschkl (hp), white lid. 
H. E. Richardson(ht),crlm. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. lOd. 
Lyons Robo (ht),shrimp pk. lid. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs. J. Lalng (hp),rose pink 9d. 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION 44 L.” 

12 newer sorts, all gold 
medallists but two. 

Creme de Q if* Carriage 
la creme. v7/VI paid. 
British Queen (lit),snowy w. lid. 
Dchs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deepcrl. lid. 

G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
LadvPirrle(ht),coppery-sal. lid. 
LeslieHolland(ht),vermilion lid. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream - lid. 
Mine.E.Herriot (per.)pr.red lid. 
M.de Sinetyflit),gold bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht),white lid. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden - 1 / - 
Willowmere (per.),coral pk. lid. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION 44 S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 

pillars, arches, pergolas, &c. 
All very C/Q Carriage 

vigorous. D/ v paid. 

Alberlc Barbier(W.),yellow 1/- 

American Plllar(cl.,P.).pInk 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa <W.), brll. scarlet - 1/- 
Hlawatha (cl.P.)._crirn.wln 1/ - 

^BEDmNC^TANTF 

Carriage Paid 
Wallflower!, red -1/6 6/6 
„ ,, yellow 1/6 6:6 

Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6 
Canterbury Bella - */- II/- 

7 celandPoppies,mzdS/ - 16/- 
Polyanthus, mxd. -3/-16I- 
Sweet Williama -1/9 10/- 

CABBAGE PLANTS. 

April Queen 
Flower of Spring 
Winuingstadt 
Enfield Market 
Wheeler's Imperial 
Drumhead Satoy 
Prizetakcr Red 


l/-per 
20. 3/6 
per 100| 
Carr. 
Paid 


HARDY FLOWERS 

Continuous O / Carringe 
display G, “ paid. 
Alkanct. blue Lupin, yellow. 
M’rnaa Daisy. HI Iris, rich blue. 
Marguerite, white Pyrethrum, lift. 
Larkspur, violet. Flea bane, mauve 
M’roas Daisy, ma. Hybrid, Combine. 
Dragon’s-hcad, car. Pink Knotwecd 
Larkspur, blue Avens, scarlet 


M’inas Daisy, pk. 
Red Elecampane- 
Scarlet Campion. 
Blue Lupin. 
White Bellflower. 
Poppy, Pink. 
White Lupin 
Oypiophiia. 


Catmint, lavender 
Blue Bellflower. 
Blue Flax. 

Golden Marguerite 
Mimulua scarlet 
Jacob’s ladder 
Speedwell, bluo. 
Double PyreUirun, 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “B.” 

24 specially-selected varieties. 
Assured i fz/c* Carriage 
prizewinners. ID/D paid. 
Avoca .(ht), crimson scarlet lid. 
BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. lid. 
British Queen (ht), white - lid. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crlmson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink lid. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose lid. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.crl. lid. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lid. 
Gl.deC.GulnoIsseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDlckson (ht).vel.crim. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B Clarke (ht), crimson - lid. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. lid. 
Leslie Holland (ht).rcar.crl. lid. 
Mabel Drew'(ht).canary yel. lid. 
Lvons Rose (lit),shrimp pk. lid. 
Mrs. C. West(ht),shell pink lid. 
Mildred Grant(ht).tintedw. lid. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht).ap. lid. 
Mrs.AndrewCarnegie(ht),w. lid. 
Mrs.JohhLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink lid. 
tyrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh lid. 
UIrlchBrunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION 44 E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable f or 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely Q/Q -Carriage 
successful. O/ ^ paid. 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne(ht).car. lid. 

F. K. Druschkl (hp), white lid. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. lid. 
Gust;!veGrunerwald(ht),car. lid. 
J. B. Clarkfht),deep scarlet lid. 
f,a Tosca (ht).silvery pink - Ud. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot(per.),red lid. 
Mms.Ravarv(ht).orango yl. lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLning(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp).chcr.red 9d. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “I.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly Q/ Carriage 
effective. “ paid. 

A.R.Goodwln(per.),sal.pink lid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
Dchs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - lid. 
EarlofWarwick(ht),sa 1 .rose lid. 

G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
LadyPlrrle(ht).apricotpink lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mollv S. Crawford(t),white lid. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indianyel. Ud. 
Ravon d’Or (hb),orange cad. 1 /- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 

HARDY SHRUBS 

‘ Hey Preslo’’ Selection 

Suitable towns’ f^l Carriage 
Final! gardens. U/ ” Paid. 
Purple Bpeedwcll, evergreen. 

Double Gome, yellow 
Sea Tamarisk, soft pink 
Bpirsta, Anthony Watcrcr, rod. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow 
Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Piptanthus, new, from China. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant sort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Forsythla. very choice. 

May Broom, very pretty. 


For Illustrations in Colour 

and descriptions see Catalogue No. 68, 
issued last season. A few spare copies 
post free on request. 


LIVERPOOL 

CORNELL U 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2 c 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all yi 
are likely to want to know about ros< 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order 


NiVERSIT 
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BEES. 


FEEDING BEES. 

Being a reader of Gardening, I have seen 
an article on bee-keepdng in you>r issue 
dated December 15th. 1 have started 
bee-keeping, and last spring I got two 
hives of l>ees. One is a swarm and the 
other is a stock that I bought. Owing to 
the bad vear. I have l>een advised to teed 
them through this winter. I have never 
kept bees before, and, therefore, under¬ 
stand very little about them. I still have 
them in two straw skeps, and, in order to 
make them pay, would you advise me to 
put them into bar frames? These being 
very expensive, could you ■suggest a 
cheaper wav of, hiving them? Could you 
also let me know how to prevent them 
from swarming? — W. G. Barnett, 
Bantrij House, Bantry. 

[The success in bee-keepdng recorded In 
the issue of December 15th, 1917, to which 
you refer, showing a harvest of 212 lb. of 
iioney from one stock of bees last sum¬ 
mer,‘is, as I stated, very unusual, and is 
the fortune of few beekeepers. The 
ordinary bee-keeper aims at about 40 lb. 
to 50 lb. per hive, though often he secures 
GO lb. to 70 lb. Much depends, however, 
upon the season and locality, as well as 
the attention the owner gives his bees and 
the skill with which he works them. I 
gave full particulars of the particular in¬ 
stance in the article in question. 

Feeding of bees in winter is only neces¬ 
sary if during summer they did not store 
enough food for their own sustenance. 
Supposing the introduction of candy be 
found necessary at this time of year, it is 
most important to do it at the warmest 
time,of dav. and rapidly, replacing all 
quilts at once, to avoid chilling the bees. 
Messrs. Pa sea LI, of BUickfriar’s-road, 
S.E. 1, provide candy at 4s. 10d., post free, 
for five 1 lb. cakes. To make bee-keeping 
profitable, it is imperative to use standard 
bar-frame hives. You. must either make 
your own, and crates also, and purchase 
the bar-frames, etc., or set yourself up 
with hives fitted complete from a dealer, 
at a cost of about 35s. each. The hive 
most popular in this country, and the 
easiest to manage, is that known as the 
W.B.C. hive. Detailed instructions for its 
manufacture at. home would occupy too 
much space here, and so I woilld recom¬ 
mend a visit, for the purpose of taking 
measurements, either to an apiary "which 
includes such a hive, or »to a shop where 
you may examine one in order to copy it. 
A good handbook would help you ih this 
and other matters. Try either Digges’ 
“Practical Bee Guide” (3s.) or Geary’s 
“Bees for Pleasure and Profit” (Is.). 
Both give instructions for making a hive 
which, though not of the W.B.C. type, is 
a serviceable kind, and the one (in Geary’s 
book) with wluicli, as a fact, I myself 
commenced some years ago, and still, of 
course, possess. The latter book is the 
shorter and simpler. 

For prevention of swarming, I would 
refer you to Gardening of May 20th, 1917 
obtainable direct from this office for 2$d 
post free. 

Your bees must la* “driven” from your 
shops next spring into bar frame hives, 
in the manner described in either of the 
above-mentioned books. The operation is 
IKM'feetly simple. 

A reference to the “ Bee ” article pub¬ 
lished on Dec-ember Stli, 1917. would, I' 
think, be of sendee to you, also.] 


plied to the Board of Agriculture, and 
received pamphlets, but no information as 
to source of supply. I tried.the British 
Bee-keepers’ Association and various bee¬ 
keepers in this county (Essex) with no 
success. A letter addressed to the Essex 
Beekeepers’ Association, Chelmsford, was 
returned through the Dead Letter Office. 
Can you tell me where next year fine 
swarms are likely to be obtainable? The 
information would, no doubt, be useful to 
manv other amateurs besides myself. 

G. V. Thomas. 


'SOT EH ASD REP LI EH. 

Restooking apiary.—I read your articles 
on bees with interest. I have kept bees 
for some years; but, unfortunately, lost 
them all through .disease, and hTave this 
year [been .unable oJ:taJr ap- 



[We are sorry to hear of (the loss of your 
bees through disease, and also of your 
non-success in your attempts to restock 
your • apiary. We can but offer you 
further names of people who, in normal 
circumstances, lay themselves out to trade 
in .warms and stooks of bees. Try Mr. 
Burt, Stroud-road, Gloucester; Mr. S. H. 
Smith, 30, Madd’s Causeway, Cambridge; 
or (for Dutch bees, .said to be immune 
from Isle of Wight disease) Mr. J. C. B. 
Mason. The Bee Farm, Bures, Suffolk. 
Mr. W. Jackson, The White House, 
Alrewas, near Burton-on-Trent, a skilful 
and successful amateur, has a good, ap¬ 
parently disease-resisting, strain of bees, 
and he might possibly promise you a 
warm or two. In the meantime, all your 
apparatus must be carefully disinfected, 
by scorching where possible, as well as by 
washing in a strong carbolic solution 
(one part carbolic, two parts water). We 
should have thought the British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association, at their head¬ 
quarters, would have been able to tell you 
from whom to buy bees; but you say they 
cannot.] __ 

OORRE8PONDENOE. 

FLAJfTS AVO FLOVB1B. 

Aspidistra in bad health ( E. B,).— 
Your plant evidently requires repotting, 
which you will mow have to defer until the 
end of March or early in April. Leaves 
that split and , are turning yellow most 
frequently. continue to do ibis, and in the 
end die off, particularly if the start is from 
the point of the leaf. You do not say 
how long the plants have been in the pre¬ 
sent pots and soil. Perhaps you have 
been keeping the plants too wet and allowed 
the water to stand in the saucer, which 
would cause the failure. When you do 
pot give plenty of drainage, using soil not 
overloaded with manure, and potting 
firmly. The Aspidistra is quite content in 
a dark corner—a fact that renders it 
doubly valuable for rooms. 

Flower border (iV\).—Unless you are 
prepared to lift all plants and bulbs now 
in the border, then manure the ground 
well, and deeply dig it, replanting either 
afterwards or during digging, we should 
certainly not advise digging it whilst full 
of roots, as great harm might be done. 
You may do the lifting, digging, and re¬ 
planting* of ail plants and bulbs if done 
expeditiously, and not only can you then 
plant more regularly or thinly, hut some 
targe things may be divided. You would 
find the result next year a great gain. 
Rather than dig the ground, as it is full 
of roots, better top-dress with rich 
material, and then in the spring, after 
everything has made some growth, you 
can very lightly point in the dressing 
without doing the roots or bulbs any 
harm. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Black Currants (T.). —It is a 
very simple matter to prune old hushes of 
Black Currants—in fact, they want very 
little pruning in the usual acceptance of 
the term. It is only necessary to cut 
away old and weak wood, replacing it with 
voung shoots from the Ixyttom of the 
bushes. It is the suckers that come from 
the ground that one wants to encourage, 
and if very crowded thin them out. 


Transplanting fruit - trees ( r *) — 
Whether you can remove fi-uit^trees from 
one garden to another with success de¬ 
pends very much on the age of the trees, 
the condition of their roots, and the.care 
taken in lifting and replanting them. 
Open a trench well round each tree, then 
remove the soil down to the roots, and so 
undermine them that all the roots come 
out uninjured. Before replanting—^and 
let that he done as speedily as possible, 
that the roots do not get dry—prune off 
any bruised or broken ends. In replant¬ 
ing do not set too deeply, and place all 
the roots out neatly and evenly in the 
lmles. Leave the top priming until 
March. The abundance of wood may help 
to quicken root action. Then prune or cut 
back the previous season’s growth fairly 
hard, and that should cause good growth 
to follow on heads and roots the same 
season. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pig-manure (P. F. Smith). —This is very 
rich in nitrogen, and when allowed to 
undergo a certain amount of decomposi¬ 
tion before being used is then more valu¬ 
able than either horse or cow manure. As 
to whether it is a suitable manure for your 
soil, we are unable to say, as you do not 
state what the character of the soil is. 
For a light, sandy soil it would not 
answer so well for Tufted Pansies as well 
rotted cow-manure, owing to its being of 
a more heating nature, but for soils of 
medium and heavy texture it is very suit¬ 
able. __ 


Fern Lover. —See reply to your various 
queries in our issue ot December 29th, 
1917, page 689. 

MAKBS OF F&AMTB AMD 7BUXT8. 

Names of plants. — H. E. Joly .— The 

Spindle-tree (Euonymus europseus).- 

J. IF. Morley. —1, Adiantum concinmini 
latum; 2, Adiantum Capilius Veneris; 3, 

Neplirolepis exaltata cristata.- E. M. D. 

Bracknell. —The white flower sent for 
name is not that of a bulbous plant, but, 
apparently, a species of Helichrysum, 
which cannot be identified without better 
material. It couldprol>ably he grown out- 
of-doors from seed sown in April. The 
term Cape Snowdrop is prqbaldy applied 
to Ornitliogalum lacteum. This plant 
can be grown in a sunny greenhouse or in 
a frame. 

Names of fruits.—/. C .— Apples: 1, 
Ross Nonpareil; 2, Alfrisrton; 3, Bram- 

ley’s; 4, French Crab. - : II. C .— Apples: 

1, Sturmer.; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, 

Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, Golden Noble.- 

G. —Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, "Wellington; 

3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Lady Hen- 

niker. - F. D. L .— Pears : 1, Glou Mor- 

ceau; 2, Nouvelle Fulvie; 3, Winter Nelis. 

Apple: 4, Alfriston.- T. F. —Apples: 1, 

Waltham Abbey Seedling: 2, Ryrner; 3, 
Wellington* Pear: Zephirin Gregoire. 

_ S. W. P . —Pears: 1, Durondeau: 2, 

Beurre Bose. Apples: 3, Newton Wonder; 

4, Sturmer.- H. N. —Apples: 1, Golden 

Spire; 2, Adam’s Pearmain. 

x Trial of autumn-fruiting Strawberries at 
Wisley. —A trial of autumn-fruiting 
Strawberries will he carried out in the 
gardens of the Roval Horticultural Society 
during 1918. twenty plants of each 
variety intended for trial, or a packet of 
seeds, should reach the Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, llipley, Surrey, on or 
before February 28th, 1918. Entry forms 
may be had on application. 

CATALOGU ES R ECEIVED. 

E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.— 
List of Seeds, 1918. 

Jno. P. Bailey, Samian Nurseries, 
Guernsey.— -List of Tomato Plants. 

Jas. £eace, Thornhill Edge, Dewsbury, 
Yorks.— Catalogue of Decorative and Market 
Chrysanthemums. 

Sluis and Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland. 
—Central 
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WINTER COLOUR IN THE GARDEN. 
One of the most cogent reasons for mak¬ 
ing wild the tame garden is that the 
garden thus altered becomes far more 
beautiful and interesting all through our 
long and tedious winters, formerly it— 
our garden, at any rate—was a dreary 
expanse of black earth and green Grass, 
broken only by an occasional hedge or 
patch of shrubbery, and this just while 
our spirits were at their lowest ebb, 
cowering inside chilled bodies. Now, 
though the weather is, if possible, worse, 
there is, at any rate, something cheerful 
to look at out of window—a warm glow of 
reds and rosy-brown and bronze. The 

Phjladelphuses are most valuable for 
the rich colour of their stems, such dwarf 
growers as Fantaisie' and Manteau 
d’Hermine being especially pretty, for at 
every £ inch or so of the stem are small, 
silky buds, white, as if it .were set with 
seed pearls at every joint. One of the 
first steps towards bringing Nature into 
herbaceous borders is to plant plenty of 
these smaller hybrid Philadelphases to- 
wards the front, where they will come 
close on to the path. They are sweet 
growers, neat in habit, and when thickly 
massed with Ibridal blossom, a true glory 
of early summer. Besides, they are very 
cheap. One gets more for one’s money in 
flowering shrubs, anyway, than in most 
other forms of garden expenditure, since 
a shrub, once planted, goes on for years, 
gives no trouble, costs no labour, im¬ 
proves with time, and probably outlives 
its buyer. Lemoine’s lovely hybrids of 
Philadelphia vary from 4d. to Is. each for 
the general run, in their raiser’s price 
list, thus for the cost of a couple of Cab¬ 
bages one get* a joy, practically, for ever. 
In the same tones of red-bronze, th~ old, 
dry plumes of the 

Astilbes take up the parable. Last 
year our gardener, before he could be 
stopped, sheared them off, so much to my 
grief that I repaired the damage as far 
as possible by sticking their stiff stems 
into the ground as nearly as might be to 
resemble what they had been in growth. 
This time they stand straight, and are 
really beautiful, from the tall Astilbe 
Davidi, in life such a fine, unusual note 
of purple in its flowering, through its 
progeny, hybrids between it and other 
sorts, such as A. Lemoinei and A. sinensis, 
which are mostly midway in height, down 
to the tidy little old Astilbe Thunbergi. 
For some reason all these Astilbes 
are very rare in gardens, even those 
where the shrubby Spiraeas are plentiful. 
Yet nothing can be much more beautiful 
than a good mass of such as Ceres, 
Queen of Salmons, Perle Rose, and Queen 
Alexandra (the only one of the pink 
Astilbes the public recognise, because it 
used to be sold in pots). Ours grow in 
a patch of half-shaded ground in front of 
a Holly hedge, with some tall and old 
standard Apple-trees close by. They 
company with Azaleas, and a few small 
Rhododendrons coaxed to grow In a 
country where they are‘supposed not to 
flourish much (what they seem to dislike 
is getting dry at the roots in summer), and 
some plantings of Lenten Hellebores and 
Rernettyas. Of the 

Pernettya as a wiidep^beauty, I cannot 
say enough. I preshme i thrt 
birds admire its chafmdig berrleK since 


they actually leave them alone. I bought 
about two dozen of the gay little bright 
green bushes at an auction sale, and 
though they have not grown higher than 
about 18 Inches, they spread freely, and 
berry profusely, showing a delightful 
variety of colour—no two alike. Some of 
the waxy, and yet translucent, berries are 
ml, some rose, some pale pink. One has 
fruit as big as small Cherries—this is a 
great treasure, bought years and years 
ago in a pot at a Brighton greengrocer’s— 
but the majority have fruits about the 
size of Holly berries. 'The one thing I 
have not got is a lilac-fruited Pernettya, 
and though all the catalogues say lilac 
berries exist, I have never seen them. • 

Leycesteria Formosa, which seeds rather 
too freely, and grows as fast as if it 
were worthless, is valuable in winter, its 
Bamboo-like stems showing such a depth 
of intense bluish-green, unlike anything 
else in the garden. Then there is the 
common , 

Viburnum (Y. Opulus) of the West 
Country woods, that keeps all through 
the worst of winters its pendulous 
bunches of Red-Currant-jelly-like berries, 
gay as jewels hung on the thin brown 
stems. These, too, the birds do not care 
about. The 

Zebra-striped Euialia, about 7 feet high, 
is quite dry, and pale primrose-yellow; 
but its bleached flower-heads, like small 
and more Ibaaselled silver Pampas plumes, 
are proudly erect, and it strikes a 
pleasant note in the harmony. All these 
shrubs and plants are neat and upright -in 
habit, not falling about or rotting on the 
damp ground. The 

White Daphne Mezereum, so much 
earlier than the rosy forms, is like white 
coral between the bouts of frost that tem¬ 
porarily discourage it; while 

Hamameus mollis, the slow-growing, 
rather new, Witch Hazel, with the finest, 
queer, thready, gay, red and yellow stars 
of flowers all along its bare branches, Is 
the brightest of all January comers. 

M. L. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The 8pindte-tree (Euonymus europaeus). 
—This is a fine subject for the shrubbery 
or wild garden, for its fruits are very 
attractive ami unique. They appear in 
autumn, but are most conspicuous when 
the brightly-tinted foliage has fallen and 
the rich shell-pink pods break asunder 
and disclose the laige and golden pea-like 
seed within. In the sunlight of a mid¬ 
winter day a well-berried Spindle-tree is 
a glorious sight.— N. Wales. 

The Indian Jasmine (J. humile) (syns. 
J. revolutum and J. Wallichianum).—As 
this beautiful evergreen Jasmine appears 
to be perfectly hardy in all but our coldest 
districts, it might be grown as a shrub 
In the open rather than against a wall, 
as is generally advised. Both in habit 
and form it is more suited to cultivation 
as a shrub, and when so grown soon de¬ 
velops into a singularly graceful bush. It 
flowers freely in congenial soil, the blos¬ 
soming period extending through summer 
-into late autumn.—A. T. J. 

The Pearl-barry. — The Pearl-berry 
(Margyricarpus setosus) is a charming 


plant for the rock garden, and is also 
quite at home on a retaining wall, 
although not on an. ordinary dry wall 
garden. The tiny white flowers, which 
appear under the branches, are of no im¬ 
portance, so far as regards beauty, but 
they are succeeded by white beryies, -like 
large pearls. It is of trailing habit, and 
is pleasing at all times, but especially so 
when examined closely when in fruit. 
This dainty plant {s no-t too hardy, and 
may be lost in a severe winter. Some¬ 
times It sows itself, and self-sown seed¬ 
lings frequently stand the winter. It is 
unwise to trust too much to this, and it is 
well to sow a few berries each year and 
keep the seedlings in a frame until spring, 
or put a few cuttings into a pot of sandy 
soil and place them in a cool greenhouse 
or frame until rooted,— S. Arnott. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT FOR NORTH WALLS. 

It may, perhaps, he well to remind readers’ 
who, thinking of planting fruit-trees on 
north walls, inquire as to the best sorts 
for the purpose, that there are very few 
things that will be thoroughly satisfactory 
In such a position. I should first plant a 
few of the best Gooseberries, Red and 
White Currants, and Morello Cherries, 
and then, if any space remained, a very 
careful selection of a few Plums and 
Pears, always remembering that only 
about two of the best Plums (that is, from 
a dessert standpoint) will succeed in such 
a position, and none of the highest class 
Pears. The two dessert Plums are Golden 
Drop (fair) and Ickworth Imperatrice 
(very fair), and of cooking sorts Early 
Prolific, Diamond, and Imperial de Milan. 
Pears are even more difficult to select, and 
as they will do better as bushes in the open 
than on a north wall the advisability of 
planting them in the latter position is not 
apparent. I have seen fair crops of 
BeurrO Capiaumont, B. Diel, and Vicar of 
W r inkfield, but two out of the three are not 
even second-rate. In all planting opera¬ 
tions now, and possibly for years to come, 
we shall have to study more than ever the 
necessity, of obtaining the best results from 
a given area, and, that being so, the con¬ 
sideration of the most suitable sites for 
different things must not be lost sight of. 
So far as the Plums are concerned it is, of 
course, evident that their season will be 
considerably retarded on such a site, and, 
that being so, It is, perhaps, better to con¬ 
fine the planting to one or two of the later 
sorts—Ickworth Imperatrice as a dessert 
kind and Imperial de Milan or Coe’s Late 
Red for the kitchen. I have gathered a 
nice lot of fruit from the last-named in 
some seasons in the second week of 
November. 

It may be noted that the above remarks 
apply to the greater part of England. It 
may be there are favoured spots where a 
greater variety of fruit can be obtained 
from north walls. As no kind of fruit-tree 
can possibly have its wood ripened so 
satisfactorily on such a position as when 
exposed to the sun’s influence, a little extra 
care is necessary, especially with Plums 
and Currants, to see that the trees are 
kept well furnished right away from the 
base, the wood Hiving a tendency to be 
leggy and long-jointed. Morello Cherries, 
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too, are similarly affected on some soils. 
Where a border of fair width adjoins the 
north wall it is rather nice to form the 
whole into a hardy fruit quarter, and, with 
the aid of a light framework attached to 
uprights and the wall, enclose the whole 
with stout, fine-meshed netting or galva¬ 
nized netting, as may be deemed advisable, 
to afford protection to buds and fruit from 
the attack of birds. It will be found that 
the Plums in such a position are consider¬ 
ably later in coming into flower, and so, at 
times, come through safely when bloom in 
more favoured positions is destroyed by 
spring frosts. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


THE BEST APPLES. 

Among practical men there is a tendency 
to cut down the list of sorts, and grow 
more trees of well-known varieties for 
their individual merits. The testing of 
newer varieties as they are distributed 
is work of a commendable character. I 
grow over a hundred varieties purely ftflr 
this purpose, and consider I do some good 
by so doing. I never, however, advise 
anyone to plant many sorts, especially 
those who wish to supply the markets 
with good fruit over a long season. 
Rather plant fifty trees of one sort tlian 
one of that number of varieties. There 
are men who fill their fruit-rooms with a 
huge number of sorts simply with a view 
to having Apples in “ season,” as they 
term it, and which can more easily be 
done by fewer sorts. For instance, what 
better Apple could there be for cooking 
from December until April than Brom¬ 
ley’s Seedling, or, in the dessert section 
during the same period, than Cox’s 
Orange Pippin? In the same manner 
early varieties can l)e cut down to quite 
small limits. What could he better thou 
Grenadier, Keswick Codlin, Lord Suffield, 
Lord Grosvenor, or Early Victoria from 
August till the end of September, of these 
selecting the one which suits the locality 
best. Follow on with Norfolk Beauty, 
Jubilee, Blenheim Orange, or Lane’s 
Prince Albert until the season for Brain- 
ley’s Seedling arrives. Among dessert 
sorts there is much less good material to 
select from. Some like . a firm-fleshed, 
juicy Apple, while others prefer a soft- 
fleshed Apple like Irish Peach, Beauty of 
Bath, or Mr. Gladstone. James Grieve 
fills a gap worthily in October. This 
Apple has many attributes—freedom of 
growth and crop, appearance, pot too 
large, and with a brisk flavour and firm 
flesh. Benoni, one of the most desirable 
of Apples in September and early October, 
is a shy cropper. I know of no Apple at 
that season that can equal it for appear¬ 
ance, size, colour, and flavour. All those 
who wish a successor to Cox’s Orange 
Pippin should plant William Crump. I 
know no Apple to equal this in January 
and onwards to the end of February. 

I cannot understand persons recom¬ 
mending such hard-fleshed, flavourless 
Apples as Baumann’s Red Reinette, 
which has only two points in its favour- 
cropping and colour. 

Sicanmore Park, Hants. E. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Best Apple-trees 'to plant.— Please 
kindly advise (as outcome of the recent 
discussion in Gardening) what kind of 
Apple is best for planting in peaty soil 
for producing fruit for eating without 
sugar. Is Cox’s Orange Pippin hardy 
enough to bear well, planted in small 
orchard (in tliis county), without any 
special care in cultivation or manuring?— 
Somerset. - t ^ 

[Peaty soil is nojfsuitabjf fif’Jfimifr cul¬ 
ture, and we fear flwuP appic-tr^s,vjrhat 


ever the variety, will fall a prey to canker 
if planted in such n medium. As regards 
climate, there should be no difficulty on 
this score. The following Apples—James 
Grieve, Mother, Cox’s Orange, Ribston 
Pippin, Lord Burghley, and Forge, if you 
can get it—will when cooked be sweet 
enough without the addition of sugar. 
To select one only from among those men¬ 
tioned Is somewhat difficult, as you omit 
to state the time of year you require the 
fruits for use. If early, or, say, In 
October, you cannot boat that named 
first. From then up till Christmas there 
is not much to choose betw T een Mother, 
Cox’s Orange, and Ribston Pippin. We 
should prefer ithe last. For the latter end 
of the year and early in January, Forge 
cannot be surpassed. For later use, Lord 
Burghley should prove satisfactory. 
Having stated the seasons when the varie¬ 
ties mentioned are in use, we must, per¬ 
force, now leave you to make your own 
selection.] 

Pear 8lndalr. —It is strange that so 
many of the old and good Pears—and 
Apples, too—are being lost. A note on 
page 680, regarding the at one time well- 
known Achan Pear—Black Achan it wuis 
known by—with all the good qualities 
Mr. Farmer describes, excepting the 
colour, is of much Interest. I never saw 
it get yellow. It was, perhaps, the Pear 
of Scotland for many years, until Van 
Mons’ seedlings got into commerce. The old 
Scotch Pear Benvle should be reintroduced, 
if possible. It had few r equals las a sum¬ 
mer Pear. The Sinclair Pear is, I think, 
a greater loss than either.' Unlike the 
Black Achan, the Sinclair Is when ripe of 
a lovely lemon-yellow colour, with blush- 
red cheek, and quite as good In quality 
as attractive in colour. In fact, it runs 
Doyennd du Comice —grown in Scotland—- 
hard for honours, If grown on a wall and 
given a favourable season. Its flesh Is 
buttery and melting, with a rich flavour; 
in season from late in October to end of 
November. The only reason for it not 
being more grown that I can think of is 
that it is a failure generally on the Quince. 
The Sinclair is one of Van Mons’ raising, 
and got its name, I believe, in honour of 
the famous Caithness-shire agriculturist 
Sir John Sinclair.— Wm. Ogc., Duff us. 
House Gardens, Elgin. 

[In the French fruit catalogues this 
Pear is known as Bergamotte fertile, and 
can be had under that name, the name 
Sinclair having probably been given to it 
on its introduction to Scotland.—P. T.] 

Figs in the open ground.— Fig-trees are 
generally grow’U on a wall, the shelter of 
which is considered necessary to their 
well-being. In the south of England, 
however, they grow and crop well when 
planted in the open. I have a plantation 
of them in a somewhat sheltered spot, 
but away from walls or fences, and It has 
yielded heavy crops for the past five years, 
the trees having been , planted eight or 
nine years ago. They are in somewhat 
poor, sandy soil, which probably accounts 
for their coming into bearing early. In 
the Worthing district, where Figs are 
grown for market, they are considered to 
be slow in coming into bearing; and are, 
consequently, planted between bush 
Apples, Plums, etc., to occupy the land 
when the latter are worn out and grubbed 
up. The best variety for outdoor cul¬ 
ture is Brown Turkey, which i9 both 
hardy and prolific. Trees raised in the 
open can he planted out in autumn after 
the fall of the leaves; but trees from pots 
under glass should be set out in March or 
April, so that they may become hardened 
before winter. In the plantation referred 


to they are planted 15 feet apart, and 
have received no pruning beyond thin¬ 
ning out crowded growth. The only 
troubje has been to protect the fruit from 
birds. This has been done by using the 
special paper fruit-bags sold for the pur¬ 
pose. Last year, however, some of the 
fruit was spodled by brown-rot, and there 
are signs that this disease is increasing 
on the trees.—E. M. B., Hailsham, Sussex. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SCALE INSECTS AND AMERICAN 
BLIGHT ON FRUIT-TREES. » 

Some years ago, noticing during June that 
an Apple-tree did not thrive ns I thought 
it should, I closely examined it to dis¬ 
cover the cause. The leaves and ends of 
the branches showed no signs of insect or 
fungoid attack, but I found the lower 
part of the branches and the whole of the 
trunk so thickly covered with brown 
scale Insects as to touch one another. As 
they were of the same colour as the bark, 
I had not previously noticed them. t 
made up a very strong mixture of crude 
&anitas and water, and thoroughly 
scrftbbed every part, from the ground up¬ 
wards to beyond where I could detect a 
scale insect. Allowing the specific to dry 
upon the tree, I then thoroughly painted 
the trunk and brandies with linseed oil. 
The result of this treatment was that dur¬ 
ing that year the tree showed no signs of 
injury, nor any apparent improvement; 
but the next year it entered upon its 
vegetative period with great vigour, 
began to throw off it he old bark, and ever 
since 1ms increased in vigour of growth 
and fruit production. The one applica¬ 
tion of the remedy was quite sufficient, 
for the scale insects seem to have been 
exterminated. Patches of the weolly 
aphis appeared upon another tree during 
the same year. Knowing how very 
deadly oil is to all insects, I soaked the 
colonies of American blight with linseed 
oil, which completely destroyed the pest 
for .the season. In subsequent years it 
has sometimes reappeared, when a dose 
of oil at once destroys it, without appear¬ 
ing to harm the tree in any w*ay.—N. E. 
Brown in Gardeners' Chronicle. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect injuring stored Apples. —I send 
you a specimen of insect which seems rto 
have been greatly damaging Apples in 
store (l*>th in boxes and in trays). It 
fopms a little web, and under that it 
gnaws away the peel. Tlius, sooner or 
later, rot sets in. In some Apples— c.g.. 
Winter Colman—it makes a cavity in the 
eye of the fruit, as a rule. Whether 
always dt may be the same insect, I can¬ 
not f>e sure • but they are at work still— 
in the first week of January—in frosty 
weather. If you can tell me how to deal 
with it I shall be very greatly obliged.— 
East Suffolk. 

[The grub sent is the larva of ou6 of 
the Tortoise moths, which feed upon the 
Apple. There arc a good many species, 
and In its present condition it cannot be 
identified with any certainty. These 
moths are allied to the clothes moths, 
and are difficult -to deal with satisfac¬ 
torily. Probably the best way would be 
to fumigate the store with one or other of 
the fumigants used for fumigating green¬ 
houses. In certain tyi»es of store carbon 
bisulphide might be successful, and under 
very special conditions hydrocyanic acid 
weuld bo the best thing to use; but this 
is very dangerous to human beings, and 
unless used With the!-very greatest cau¬ 
tion we hesitate to .recommend it.] 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TIIE CHINESE HOUND’S TONGUE 
(Cynoglossum amabile). 

We have so often spoken in praise of this 
handsome Chinese plant of recent intro¬ 
duction that there is no reason to allude 
to it further, except to say that it is very 
pretty inside a room as well ns outdoors. 
We supposed at first that it was an 
annual, but it lived through the very hard 
weather of last year, and flowered well, so 
that the least we can say of it is that it 
is a first-rate biennial. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
CERTIFICATED IN 1917. 
During 1917 no First-class Certificate 
was given to stove and greenhouse plants, 


with white as in the original St. George ; 
but the flowers of this form are of a rich 
shade of crimson. January 16th. 

EustomX Russellianum Ellisi. — A 
colour form of the old Lisiantkus Russel- 
linnus, now known as Eustoma. Instead 
of the rich purple of the typical kind, the 
flowers of Ellisi are pink, with a crims-on 
base. August 28th. 

Freesia La France. —This was said to be 
a seedling from F. Leichtlini fertilised 
with pollen from one of the coloured 
forms. The new variety has jmrticulnrly 
large flowers, borne on firm, branching 
spikes. The colour is a kind of violet- 1 
mauve, with a white throat. It is a de¬ 
cided acquisition. February 13th. 

Primula malacoides alba plena. —The 
now well-known Primula malacoides has 
yie|ded a number of distinct varieties, and 
this is one of them. The flowers are 
white and of a semi-duplex character i 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Amaryllis Ackermanni or Acramanni.— 

F. W. Moore (i>age 541) will find this in 
both the Kew Hand Lists of Tender 
Monocotyledons, published respectively in 
1897 and 1915. In both cases it is included 
in the genus Hippeastrum. The name has 
not been always spelt in that way, and on 
this point there is a very interesting note 
in “ Hortus Veitelil ” which reads as 
followsThis received the name of 
Acramanni (and also the erroneous one of 
Ackermanni), and was the result of a cross 
by Messrs. Garraway and Sons, of Bristol, 
in 1835, between Hippeastrum aulicum, II. 
platypetalum, and H. psittacinum. It was 
named Acramanni in compliment to Mr. 

G. Acram^n, of the city of Bristol. It was 
unquestionably the finest hybrid yet raised, 
but a few years later was eclipsed by a 
seedling raised by the same firm and which 
flowered in 1850, from Hippeastrum auli- 



The Chinese Hound's-tongiie (Cynoglossum amabile) in a vase. 


and, exclusive of Chrysanthemums, only 
ten subjects received Awards of Merit. 
The list of them is herewith given :— 

Carnation Malcolm Drummond. —A de¬ 
sirable variety, with pink, sweetly-scented 
blossoms. June 5th. 

Carnation Marion Wilson. —A pretty 
fancy variety whose pale yellow flowers 
are irregularly marked with bright red ; 
stalk and calyx good. December 4th. 

Carnation Mr§. Edward Douty.—A 
showy flower of a rich crimson colour; the 
plant is a free grower, of good habit. De¬ 
cember 4th. The above three varieties all 
belong to the Perpetual-flowering group. 

Cyclamen Cherry Ripe. — A richly- 
coloured flower of a shade very difficult 
to define; perhaps brilliant-carmine Is as 
near as any ; the base of the flower is of 
a deeper’tint. February 27th. 

Cyclamen Crimspn^ St. Geor|e. — A 
variety in which file hjaVs it'd ji^aTbled 


rather than fully double. It will prove 
to be a -useful greenhouse plant. Febru¬ 
ary 13th. 

Primula obconica Eureka-. —Said to lie 
the result of a cross between Primula ob¬ 
conica and I*, sinensis. Little or no trace 
of the latter was, however, apparent. 
The new comer represents rather a parti¬ 
cularly fine form of P. obconica, with 
flowers of a rich rose-carmine colour with 
a yellow eye. May 8th. On November , 
20th an award was given to the Eureka 
strain of P. obconica from the same 
source as that shown on May 8th. A 
batch of plants was shown with flowers 
varying in colour from rose-pink to deep 
carmine, some having a crimson ring 
around the yellow throat. 

Schizantiius Dr. Badger’s hybrids.— 
The plants bearing this name represented 
a particularly fine strain of these beautiful 
and useful annuals. W. T. 


cum crossed with the hybrid Johnson!, 
named Acramanni pulcherrimum, from a 
resemblance it bore to the original hybrid. 
This last is of great interest, as one of the 
parents used by Messrs. Veitch some years 
later in the production of the first Ilip- 
ieastrum raised at Chelsea.” It will be 
noted that a triangular cross is claimed 
for the original Hippeastrum Acramanni. 
—W. T. 

Coronilla glauca. —This, which will pass 
winters of the ordinary character in the 
open aii- without injury, is a good thing 
for tho.se who cannot give so much time 
as they would wish to plant culture in 
pots. Grow it along into 8-inch pots, in 
which it may remain for several years 
without change of soil, only needing 
a little food two or three times in the 
course of the season. It is one of those 
things that do not require very strict 
attention to and is, therefore, 

good for amateurs.— J. Corn hill. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDEN POOD. 

FOOD VALUE OF APPLES. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sir,— With regard to Apples, they have 
food value in respect of water, fibre, 
carbohydrates, and certain salts; but 
their proteid (or body-building) value is 
so small that about 200 oz. are required 
to give 1 oz. of proteid. I do not agree 
with the old-fashioned amounts of proteid 
—say, 4 oz. a day—as prescribed in the 
strange ration list put forth by the Food 
Controller; but I can guarantee that if 
even half an ounce of proteid were taken 
in the form of Apples, the result would 
be acidosis, and could easily be proved by 
an expert examination of the living blood. 

Our “Emprote” is a British' product, 
made from British foods. Why leave it 
out? In what way is it less advisable 
than Government war flour (often most 
unsatisfactory stuff, and not very rich in 
proteid), eggs, and Nuts (most expensive, 
and very hard to get), cheese (becoming 
very scarce, alas!), and the dried pulses 
(almost entirely imported from abroad, 
and needing most careful cooking)? 

By all means let people get all the fresh 
food that they can from England in 
general, and from their own gardens or 
farms in particular; but do not let them 
look to fruits and vegetables to provide 
elements which they do not contain! 

Eustace Miles. 

40, Cliand 08 - 8 treet, Charing Cross , 

W.O. 2. 


THE QUINCE AS FOOD. 

The note at page 026 should induce many 
to plant this fine ornamental tree. I know 
nothing more handsome as a lawn tree 
when In bloom and when covered with 
fruit. 

I am convinced the majority of people 
have no idea of its value as food. This 
may arise from prejudice or from being 
judged by the smell of the ripe fruit. 
Were these overcome, we should see the 
demand for trees increase rapidly. 

I have noticed the demand for the fruit 
has increased the last three seasons. This 
may arise from the shortage of dried im¬ 
ported fruits, forcing us to make the best 
use of home-grown. 

W. J. Farmer praises this fruit not a bit 
too much. Many only value it to add to 
Apples in pies, lete. I value it when made 
into jam more than moat fruit, having 
used it for thirty years. Some object to 
the solid nature of the jam, but this can 
be overcome by first boiling the fruit soft 
l>efore adding the sugar. 

Another way of making it into jam is to 
mix one-third of Apples and flavour 
with a little Lemon. In this way the jam 
is soft and most enjoyable. Jelly can be 
made from these equally well. Everyone 
who has sampled this this year has de¬ 
cided to make some next year. 

Several customers have bought fruit for 
stewing. I am told when these are put 
into a glazed saucepan, placed over a slow 
fire for three hours with lid on, not allow¬ 
ing them to boil, they are very tender. 
Sugar is added to (taste. 

Then there are the many uses the fruit 
has and the nice change it gives, being 
quite distinct, in flavour, especially as 
the fruit comes into use when Plums 
etc., are over. Added to this, the tree is 
not fastidious as to position or soil, but 
prefers a moist one. 

In my garden I have a tree of the Pear- 
shaped variety; this is on a stem 4 feet 
high. It is growing over a poultry-house, 
hiding lit in summer; being drooping, it 
almost covers it. Wheh in bloom It ip ad¬ 
mired by everyone Valy ^wLer t|ge|fciit Is 


ripe. The soil is of a light, sandy nature, 
but the roots find their way into- the 
poultry-run, this being firm and solid; the 
growth is also. Some nine years ago it 
was quite a small tree. Every year I re¬ 
move all the small growth. It pays for 
this attention by the large fruits, which 
are as large as those from trees that grow 
oh a damp position. 

When in the west, in a low, damp situa¬ 
tion, I had a fine tree on the Grass, 
making a most ornamental tree in pleasure 
grounds. I have seen Quinces growing 
finely on the bank of a river. J. Crook. 

ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Oelln. — This morning I see 
mention in Gardening of Apple Oslin, 
which I have been trying to get. Mr. 
Geo. Paul tells me that Hogg praises it 
very highly, and, as grown by a neigh¬ 
bour, it is one of the sweetest that I 
have ever tasted. It seems to be well 
known in the North, but to be a failure, 
generally speaking, in the south.— Rollo 
Meyer. 

Scorzonera.— Do we make good use of 
this esculent? Nowadays, the hardy and 
easily-grown Vegetables should have the 
first place in our garden food thoughts, 
often too much concerned with the tender 
aUd too delicate Peruvian tuber, affected 
with all maladies. Salsafy in the hands 
of a good cook Is a welcome food. Can 
anyone tell us how to make the above 
equal to it?—E. N. 

Apples and sugar.— la these sugarless 
days, and before the planting season is 
over, it seems advisable to emphasise the 
necessity of growing varieties of Apples 
which require little, If any, sugar in cook¬ 
ing. Varieties which possess this quality 
are Cellini, Cox’s Pomona, Emperor Alex¬ 
ander, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. All are 
large (except Cellini, which is above 
medium), and are delicious either baked or 
stewed. “ It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good ” is a proverb the war has 
illustrated in the matter of sugar, for con¬ 
ditions have forced such a restricted use 
of it as will benefit everyone, even against 
the will in some cases. Thus may come to 
pass what the Editor of Gardening has 
advocated for years in his wise condemna¬ 
tion of an excessive use of manufactured 
sugar. The above Apples will keep until 
January with proper care, and may be 
followed by Alfriston, which also re¬ 
quires scarcely any addition of sw’eetening. 
—J. M. S., Wirral, Cheshire. 

The Loganberry.— Mr. W. McG. (page 
646) is content to repeat-his assertion as to 
the practical worthlessness of this fruit. 
It is obvious that writers on any matter in 
any degree affecting food production incur 
no little responsibility in these times. Ac¬ 
cordingly in my note (page 61S) I pointed 
out that the general verdict w r as absolutely 
opposed to Mr. W. McG.’s estimate. I re¬ 
ferred to the writers in gardening journals 
—to the body of nurserymen—to the 
opinion of the public as shown by the per¬ 
sistent demand, and finally to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, which urges that the 
Loganberry “ should be grown in every 
garden.” Under the circumstances I re¬ 
gret that Mr. McG. should consider a mere 
repetition of his opinion, and in the form 
of a positive statement of fact, sufficient 
to meet the case. He will perceive that if 
his view be correct, or anywhere near 
correct, the Department Leaflet, paid for 
by public money and disseminated broad¬ 
cast, must be leading to an enormous w r aste 
of time, labour, money, and space. If this 
be so, surely the matter should not be 
allowed to rest where it is? But I Imagine 
the Department, as well as the public, 
would be “ more impressed,” to quote Mr. 
McG., by facts than by mere assertions.— 


Charles V. IIickie, Shannon Lawn , Glin. 
Co. Limerick. 

The French Crab a good Apple.—A 

writer in The Garden speaks of the fine 
quality of this in Tasmania, and asks if 
it is much know'll here. Sent to Tas¬ 
mania from England, it is a great suc¬ 
cess, and is an old Apple, with us often 
neglected in favour of newer Apples not 
half so good. I once took a fancy in re¬ 
turning from France to walk from Dover 
to London. My paper money was of no 
use, and I had to pay my w'ay in the small 
inns I stayed in with a small stock of 
silver. My mid-day meal in walking was 
bread and this Apple, which was often in 
the village shops not always well grown, 
buit of' good flavour. When in towm I 
often cooked the Tasmanian-grown fruit, 
bought in Covent Garden, and found it 
excellent. It is a long keeper. I have 
read somewhere it is the same Apple as 
the Ponime de For of French gardens.—W. 

North American Apple*.— Referring to 
letters in Gardening recently, I give a 
list of some Apple-trees which I brought 
from Canada in the autumn of 1863, and 
which did not prove a success in this 
country. Some were given to neighbours 
who planted them in orchards, where, I 
believe, more or less neglected, they died 
many years ago. The following I planted 
in my kitchen garden, and I was much 
disapixdntcd with the results. The 
names were: Early Harvest, King Apple 
(a winter sort from New York State), 
Northern Spy, Rnrnbo, Rosemount, Rox- 
bury Russet, Talman’s Sweet, Wagner, 
and Fameuse. This last did pretty w’ell 
for some years. Its synonym is Snow* 
Apple, from its very white flesh. In 
Canada the Fameuse is a beautiful crim¬ 
son, but here it had only a patch of red 
on the sunny side. The best of the 
Apples, a fine whiter kind, of delicious 
flavour, W’as l’omme Gris. That was also 
a failure here. The, best American Apple 
I have ever eaten is the Newtown Pippin, 
but that, I hear, is u failure in the 
British Isles. Some of these Canadian 
Apples were regrafted w r ith English 
Apples, tw’o of them with Bramley’s, 
which bear enormous crops every year.— 
J. H. W. Thomas, Belmont, Carlow. 

An old Sussex Apple.— In most country 
districts local varieties of Apples are to 
be found in the cottage gardens. The 
majority of these are worthless as com¬ 
pared with modern varieties; but. tiiere 
are occasional exceptions. One of these 
is the old Sussex Forge, figured and de¬ 
scribed on iiage 677 last volume. I had 
a tree of this on the Paradise stock, on 
the recommendation of Mr. G. Cheat 
with whom it is a favourite. This tix*e 
made a shapely hush, came into bearing 
early, and cropixnl heavily and regularly. 
From it a lot of half-standards was raised 
on the free stock to plant in the market 
orchard. Those have taken longer to 
come into bearing, but now are covered 
with fruit-buds. The tree is a very sturdy 
and shapely grower, rather spreading, 
making a good globnluf or basin-shaped 
tree. On my soil, which encourages 
canker, this variety is slightly subject to 
the disease, but otherwise there is no 
trouble with it. The fruit, which ripens 
early in September, is of small to medium 
size, slightly conical, and very regular 
in shape. In this district it is a pretty 
little Apple when ripe, being bright yel¬ 
low', thickly streaked with crimson. The 
flesh is crisp and juicy and exceptionally 
full of flavour—almost scented, in fact. 
It needs eating soon after being gathered 
or the flavour is lost and the flesh becomes 
soft and the skin greasy. Some people 
do not rare jmuch. for the flavour.— 
E. M. M.^Hajlsham, Sussex. ^ , 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MUSAS FOR OUTDOORS. 

None of the Musas are really hardy 
in tlie British Isles, although one or two 
species have lived out-of-doors in a few 
gardens for many years. In fact, a 
dump of one species existed for several 
years in the Coonibe Wood Nursery, 
Kingston Hill. There are, however, a 
few gardens in the mildest parts of the 
country where the hardiest species, M. 
Basjoo or M. japonica, «s it is variously 
called, gives quite good results. One of 
these gardens is at Rose Hill, Falmouth, 
where, in the open air, choice and rare 
plants rarely seen outside greenhouses in 


from violent winds, which usually play 
liavoc with tender leaves such as. those 
of ithe Musas. Where, however, they 
cannot be grown out-of-doors for the 
whole year, it is possible.to use them for 
outdoor work in the summer by growing 
them in large pots or tubs in greenhouses 
and plunging them out-of-doors at the 
proper time. The Musas require rich soil, 
that of a moist, loamy character being 
most suitable. The hardiest of nil is 

M". japonica, or, to give it its correct 
name, M. Basjoo, of which an illustration 
is given. A native of Jaiuin, it has Jong 
been in cultivation, forming strong stems, 
8 feet to 12 feet high, crowned by large 
heads of leaves, which may In* up to feel 


can have plenty of room for development. 
It then forms a stout stem, 10 feet to 
12 feet long, and over 2 feet in diameter, 
surmounted by an enormous head of 
leaves, each one of which may bo 15 feet 
or more long and nearly 3 feet wide. The 
inflorescence is large and attended by 
reddish bracts, the flowers are not, how¬ 
ever, showy, neither is the fruit of any 
value here. It can be grown in quite a 
cool structure, and is useful for placing 
out-of-doors in summer. In a few 
gardens it. has lived for several years 
unprotected, but the leaves usually suffer 
considerably in winter. Wind interferes 
sadly with the foliage, the leaves being 
stripped to ribbons by violent storms. 



A hardy Banana (Musa japonica) at Sheffield Park. 


other parts of the country are grown. 
The garden belongs to Mr. Fox, who is 
not only imbued with the collector’s 
spirit, but is very willing to show his 
treasures and impart the knowledge lie 
has gained to people from other parts of 
the country who are keenly interested in 
plants and not mere sightseers. Musas 
are also grown out-of-doors in Mr. Dor- 
rien-Smith’s famous garden at Tresco 
Abbey, in the Scilly Islands, and in a few 
other places. It mu9t be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that these gardens are placed under 
peculiarly favourable climatic condi¬ 
tions, for they are mjc^ly visited by frost, 
and then. by t a . fe\tfdegpees cqls.|/More¬ 
over, 1 'tvALJItellt rcifa!) J wees 


or more long and more than a foot wide. 
The flowers are arranged in the manner I 
i>eculiar to other Musas or Bananas; 
but they are not attractive; neither are 
the fruits edible. It forms suckers in the 
same way as the edible Bananas, and is 
increased by detaching them, and using 
them as distinct plants. A fibre is said 
to be obtained from the plant by the 
Jaimnese, wiiich, although less valuable 
than that obtained from M. textilis, is 
very useful. The other species sometimes 
seen out-of-doors here is the Abyssinian 
M. En8ete, one of the most striking 
plants in cultivation when well grown. 
It is, however, only seen at its best when 
planted out in winter gardens, where it 


which, of course, quite spoils their beauty. 
It is increased by seeds, for it does not 
produce suckers,, but the seeds have (to be 
imported. Travellers say that the species 
occupies large tracts of marshy or 
swampy laud in the region of the Nile, 
and that it is of considerable importance 
to the natives, who boil the young stems 
for food. Plants may flower when three 
years of age, or they may not do so for 
ten years or more. After flowering, how¬ 
ever, they die. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Clematises.--am glad to see 

Mr - p C(3^«\ifr^ifF not 
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favour pruning Clematises too heavily. 
Many growers of these beautiful climbers 
do more harm than good to the plants by 
following to the letter the advice given 
on pruning in catalogues, which may 
be perfectly correct so far as It goes, 
but, being condensed, is liable to mislead. 
If, to give an example, a plant of the 
Jackmani type is pruned to the ground, 
it is, as Mr. Gallop says, more than It 
can do to cover any large area by the 
blooming season. You may get an enor¬ 
mous, but congested, mass of flowers by 
this drastic treatment, but that is not tin; 
sole end of growing a Clematis. It Is 
better to allow some of the stronger 
trailers to remain # about two-thirds of 
their length, to cut others half-way back, 
and the remainder—the weakest—to their 
last i>alr of buds. With plants rambling 
in a natural manner even less than that 
will often suffice, and it is usually a good 
plan to leave the stems cut off clinging 
to their old supports. These, where 
nothing else exists, afford a good and 
natural hold for the young growths. 
Hard pruning also means much later 
blooming and a shorter season. In re¬ 
gard to the lanuginosa and patens groups, 
the ends of the branches may be topped 
and old and useless wood removed',' but 
no more. Here, contrary to oft-repeated 
advice, I find it better to do any needful 
pruning in March rather than in Novem¬ 
ber. I find that die-back in the Clematis 
is much more frequent in some soils than 
in others. I have a number of Clematises 
of various ages from ten years to two 
years old (all on the Devil’s Guts), and 
only twice or thrice have I lost a plant 
by die-back. Yet in a gardbn a couple of 
miles away healthy plants In full bloom 
will suddenly collapse.— A. T. Johnson, 
North Wales. 

The double Lychnis.— I am delighted 
that my recent note on the double Lychnis 
(L. Visearia splendens plena) has been 
followed tip in Gardening by so much en¬ 
thusiastic corroboration. I have always 
felt that It was one of .the finest and most 
brilliant of all dwarfish hardy border 
plants, and yet one seldom sees it. It is 
good to learn that it does well in the 
neighbourhood of London. The brilliant 
rose colour looks best when mixed with 
lavender-blue, • and for this purpose 
nothing is so good as Oat Mint (Nepeta 
Mussini), which flowers right through the 
summer, and so is available to go with 
the double Lychnis. What a splendid 
plant is the old Cat Mint. It makes a 
superb edging when a couple of feet 
width can be spared. I have planted 
many thousands of it for dotting hot, dry 
banks which hitherto had grown turf- 
difficult to mow, and never satisfactory in 
such places. A plant which will maintain 
a continuous haze of lavender-blue from 
early summer till late autumn, always 
neat, invaluable for cutting, and easy to 
grow in almost any soil, is useful. The 
soil can hardly be too hot for it, and it 
must have sun. I find that the easiest 
way to propagate this Lychnis is to lift 
the plants directly they have finished 
flowering, pull them to pieces—each, if 
possible, with a little root, though this Is 
not essential — and replant. If the 
weather Is hot and dry, as it usually is, 
I water them in. Rut I think the great 
thing is to split them directly after 
flowering. The plants should be divided 
every second or third year.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Keeping tuberous Begonias.— Growers 
who have worked up a stock of Begonias 
for Summer planting and have their 
tubers stored away should make sure dur¬ 
ing spells of cold weather that they are 
sufficiently protected- P4 ctqiM/fti a 


greenhouse from which frost can be ex¬ 
cluded they are practically safe, but in a 
cold frame or shed one is apt to be caught 
napping, especially in weather like that 
we have lately experienced. I knew 
several cottagers with quite fiiee collec¬ 
tions, the whole of which came to grief 
in the winter of 1916-17; many were fine 
conns, 4 inches and 5 inches an diameter, 
and had been saved through several 
seasons. One grower had a raised bed in 
his little garden in which he made a yery 
fine annual display, which was helped by 
nice trailing plants covering the stumps 
that held up the soil. A bit of special 
soil was added each year, and a surface 
mulch of a moisture-retaining compost 
put on as soon as the planting was 
finished. Where th£ tubers have to be 
kept through the winter in an unheated 
structure it is advisable to pack them in 
boxes In Cocoa-fibre and put thick layers 
of the same between and over the boxes 
to a depth of a couple of inches.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Aubrletias.— These do not always suc¬ 
ceed as one would wish. They often do 
well at first in the fresh soil of new 
gardens, *then dwindle and get shabby, 
w T hen no amount of top-dressing and'cut¬ 
ting back will restore them ito their ori¬ 
ginal vigour. It appears to me .that they 
like a deeper and a richer soil (than that 
In which they are so often planted. 
Lime they revel in, but they can do with¬ 
out this provided they are in good, well- 
drained loam enriched with old manure 
or vegetable soil. Aubrietias appear to 
dislike a sloping bed, especially if it 
slopes towards a ledge. Place them well 
back in a flat pocket, or some 6 Inches or 
8 inches from the margin of a level border, 
and they will go ahead, pouring over the 
edge in mounds of fresh green. An open 
situation with a cool root-run is desir¬ 
able where such a combination can be 
arranged, and if the plants are screened 
from the hottest sun the flowers will last 
longer and the colour be richer. — 
N. Wales. 

Naturalising Daffodils.— During the last 
few years I have planted some thousands 
of various Narcissi beneath summer-leaf¬ 
ing trees on a westerly slope of -shaly 
loam. They do well for a season or two, 
then ail “go to leaf.” A few, notably 
the Stella Daffodils, the beautiful Barri 
oon&picuus, and some of the 'Polyanthus 
(Paper White) type, last a little longer, 
but are not satisfactory. On digging 
the clumps, one finds large masses or 
undersized bulbs quite a foot, and often 
more, below the surface. Whilst garden¬ 
ing papers and books are doubtless so far 
right in teJAing you to Jilt and replant 
Daffodils every year or two, surely this 
should be unnecessary in naturalising. It, 
at any rate, becomes an impossibility 
after planting widely in woodland. Can 
any reader suggest a way out of the diffi¬ 
culty.—A. T. J. 

Anemone Pulsatilla rubra.— This is a 
rosy-brown form of this lovely species, the 
petals having a more transparent appear¬ 
ance than those of the type. W r hile I do 
riot think it so good as the ordinary form, 
some people, seeing the two side by side, 
prefer the variety, and certainly when the 
sun is shining on it it is lovely. It seems 
just as easily grown and as free-flowering 
as the type, and though the .species is said 
to be a lime-lover, it does just as well 
with me in a leafy -soil devoid of lime as 
it does in one which has a lot of old mortar 
mixed with it. It is a fine plant for a 
town garden. —North London. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. —New Edition, lith, revised, with descriptions 
Of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, 15s ; 
post free, 15s 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
| of Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
' London, W.C. i. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOIL FOR POTATOES, 

I shall be glad if you will give me your 
opinion as to a suitable soil for growing 
Potatoes in the corning season. The 
subsoil of my garden is yellow clay ; but 
there are 12 inches to 14 inches of loam 
on top of it. For several years back I 
have thrown a good deal of soot on it, 
which has destroyed vermin. I have 
just heavily manured the ground with 
farm, manure, and I .should like to know 
the best crops to plant. Potatoes have 
never been planted in it before. — 
Henry P. Watt, Stirling. 

[An ideal soil for Potato cultivation 
would be a loamy medium, inclined to be 
sandy. Good crops can be grojm on soils 
of a mucli heavier nature than tJmt men¬ 
tioned, and the .same with regard to those 
of a lighter texture. Although having 
soil of a suitable description is a desidera¬ 
tum, it will not yield satisfactory results 
unless it is properly prepared in the way 
of digging and manuring .some time in ad¬ 
vance of ‘the time for planting. This 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. We 
see no reason why your garden should not 
grow' good crops o t Potatoes, seeing you 
have manured it in readiness, as we pre¬ 
sume, for carrying out the digging 
shortly. If correct in our assumption, we 
advise you to double dig or bastard trench 
the plot at once, breaking up and leaving 
the yellow clay where it is, but mixing 
w’ith it any kind of material, such as 
road sweepings, tree leaves, garden 
refuse, lime rubbish, or fine cinder ashes, 
any of which will serve to lighten the 
clay, render it warmer, and less reten¬ 
tive of moisture. Basic slag would also 
exert a beneficial effect on the clay. Of 
this, you may use from half to a ]K>und 
per square yard. Of course, if you have 
farmyard manure to spare, you may also 
place a layer of it between the upper and 
lower spits. This, combined with the 
manuring you have given the top portion, 
would render the plot suitable for any 
kind of vegetable, with the exception of 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Beetroot, for 
which recently-manured soil is unsuit¬ 
able. 

If you have already dug the ground, we 
should advise you to grow' Potatoes on it 
this season, and break up the subsoil in 
the autumn. Although they will not 
stand the effects of a hot, dry summer 
w'ith the same impunity as when the 
ground has been deeply stirred or 
trenched, you may also grow’ any kind of 
vegetable, with the exception^ of the root 
crops mentioned; in addition'to Potatoes. 
Even then the difficulty with regard to 
Carrots and Beet can be got over by 
growing the Shorthorn or stump-rooted 
varieties of the former and the Globe- 
shaped kinds of the latter. A short- 
rooted Parsnip was introduced some few 
years ago, but it never became popular, 
and is now out of cultivation.] 

ROOT CROPS. 

The preparation of the soil for root crops 
Is very important since on this depends 
their success or failure. The land should 
be decided upon as early in January as 
possible, and work on it should be started 
without delay. The best results are ob¬ 
tained when the ground is trenched. I 
have tried root crops many times on land 
merely deeply dug and properly trenched, 
and the improved size and quality of the 
roots on the trenched land are unmis¬ 
takable. When trenching ground for root 
crops it is a mistake to bur^ the manure 
less than 18 inches from the surface. It is 
also, however, on : jk’ i>oor : .4oil a mistake to 
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oinit the manure altogether, since, if this 
is done, the roots are starved. v 

A good layer of half-rotted manure 
(either animal or vegetable) should be 
burled about 18 inches, down. If a rich 
site, such as that on which Celery has been 
grown last year, can be afforded root crops 
then it will not be necessary to further 
enrich this. In any case it should be 
deeply trenched, and where the soil is the 
least lacking in lime, slaked lime should 
be applied to a heavy soil and ground chalk 
to a light soil. Artificial manures forthe 
four principal root crops—namely, Beet, 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Salsnfy—include 
basic slag* ground bones, dissolved bones, 
kainit, and sulphate of potash. The first 
and second, also kainit. are best applied 
during the trenching, the dissolved bones 
and sulphate of potash being hoed in 
during the spring to assist growth. 

Root crops are best sown in late Febru¬ 
ary or early March. Most people sow 
them far too thickly. As soon as th6y are 
large enough to handle they should be 
thinned out to 4 inches apart, and later to 
10 inches apart if maincrop sorts are 
grown. Throughout their growth frequent 
hoeing is advisable and necessary. Salsa fy, 
when it appears through the ground, looks 
like blades of Grass, so care must be taken 
to avoid pulling it up as weeds. 

Parsnips and Salsafy, requiring as they 
do a very long season of growth, should be 
sown as early as possible, and, if the soil 
is workable, before the date named above. 

A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8eed Potatoes. —All tubers intended for 
planting should be fully exposed to the 
light, but kept safe from frost. The 
early, Kidney varieties must be placed, 
sprout end upwards, in Shallow boxes; in 
double layers in the case of second 
earlies and late sorts. Full exposure to 
light and air and cool conditions mean 
the retention the one or two main 
sprouts on each tuber, and as these 
sprouts are very firm and sturdy they are 
not liable to be broken off when planted. 
The skin is dark green, also the sprouts, 
which continue to grow without check 
when planted. The whole strength of 
tuber and sprout is conserved, and the re¬ 
sult is, provided good cultivation follows, 
a heavy crop of Potatoes. 

Seaweed as manure. —I have on dif¬ 
ferent occasions pointed ou^ the value of 
Seaweed as manure, and a query in 
G AUDEN INC! recently leads me to pen 
another npte on the subject. Seaweed is 
more valuable now than ever, for W’ith so 
many motors there are not so many 
horses, farmers are increasingly (and 
naturally) unwilling to part with yard 
manure, and guano and artificial manures 
are, like other things, •soaring in price. 
Therefore, those who arc in a position to 
obtain Seaweed ought to use it freely. 
It can be used either in a green state or 
when rotted, and is suitable for almost 
all kinds of crops, and in particular for 
tlie Cabbage family. The best sorts of 
Seaweed—that is, those of the highest 
manurial value—are Fucus serrata and 
F. digitata.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Protecting roots. — Vegetable roots, 
such as Beet, Carrots, Turnips, and 
Potato tubers, stored In clamps in the 
open air must be carefully examined and 
kept safe from severe frost. It is not a 
difficult matter to add more covering 
material if the latter Is plentiful and 
available. Farmers generally trim their 
hedges and hedge banks in the autumn, 
and place in a heap the dried Grass and 
small brushwood in readiness for cover¬ 
ing the clampsy/oP Mangolds} ^Such 
material lies lightfc<m(tjk s^Jcjo^eriiig, 


quickly dries when soaked by rains, 
and keeps out many degrees of frost. 
Bracken is also splendid for the purpose. 
—B. V. 

Sow thinly. —Never before in the his¬ 
tory of our country has It been so neces¬ 
sary for every available yanf of suitable 
ground to be used for food production as 
now, and it may be added that there 
never was a time when economy in the 
matter of seeds should be so rigidly prac¬ 
tised. We are reminded by several 
houses that there is a shortage in several 
directions, and customers are asked not 
to write for more than they actually need. 
The old adage, “ Waste not, want not,”, 
should loom large over dvery order sent 
in for seed. Most people sow their seed 
much too thickly, and the result is a 
weakly lot of plants and a poor 6rop. 

Spraying Potatoes.—I sprayed mine 
with Burgundy mixture at the end of 
June, and again at the end of July. I 
had the green picked off the vines, and 
sprayed again. I have good crops, and the 
tubers are keeping far better than last 
year, when no spraying was done. I 
grow Dunbar, Duke of York, Great Soo^, 
Arran Chief, Up to Date, British Queen, 
Eclipse, and Duchess of Cornwall. The 
villagers here used Bordeaux paste with 
good results. As regards the Potato- 
scab, if people would -use superphosphate- 
we should near nothing of it. I put it 
round the Potatoes after they are up, and 
fork it in. I never find any diseased 
Potatoes after its use.—W. R., Wiltshire. 


BIRDS. 

BIRDS IN A LONDON GARDEN. 
Within twenty minutes of London Bridge 
Station I have a ’fair-sized town garden, 
Tibout 300 feet by 90 feet, narrowing to 
40 feet, in which a fair number of fruit- 
trees and bushes grow. The neighbour¬ 
hood generally possesses large gardens, 
and there is in the district sufficient cover 
left so that, at any rate, the more per¬ 
sistent native birds can still breed with a 
certain amount of security. Generally 
speaking, these birds have little to fear 
except the cat and the tnwmy owl at night. 
The latter is by no means an uncommon 
bird in suburban London, and can gener¬ 
ally pick up a living where recreation 
grounds, small woods, and shrubberies 
still harbour sparrow's, blackbirds, and 
thrushes. It might be Interesting to give 
a list of species that have occurred within 
the last few years. In some cases the 
birds have not alighted, but have flown 
over the garden, but in most cases their 
appearance in season is by no means rare, 
and in some cases they have bred within 
the borders of the garden or within a com¬ 
paratively short walk from it. The 
tawny owl comes in at night, settles on 
neighbouring trees, and breeds in a re¬ 
treat a little way off. The carrion crow 
crosses frequently, and breeds within a 
gunshot of the garden. Rooks and jack¬ 
daws pass over. Starlings are common, 
and breed quite close at hand. The 
skylark passes over, and meadow pipit 
frequently passes in winter. Greenfinch, 
chaffinch, and sparrows breed close at 
hand, and are dally visitors. Redbreast, 
blackbird, thrush, and wren breed on the 
premises, and are daily visitors, as also is 
the hedge accentor. The redpoll, linnet, 
and goldfinch all pass over ; but gold¬ 
finches and redpolls alight as well. The 
bullfinch enters occasionally. The great, 
cole, blue, and marsh tits enter, the blue 
and great breeding near, and are daily 
visitors. Creeper and goldcrest pass 
through, as also has the lesser-spotted 
woodpecker. Blackcap breeds near, and 
in the fruiting time, with garden warbler, 


greater, and lesser whitethroat, not at all 
rare. Willow wren and chiffchaff ere 
common in late summer. Fieldfares have 
passed over, as have redwings; but 
missel thrushes enter. Spotted fly¬ 
catcher breeds near and enters. Swallows 
and house and sand martins, and swifts 
pass over. Wood-pigeons enter early in 
the day, and are always passing over. At 
night various plovers and waders have 
passed over, and on December 29th, 1917, 
a .flock, probably forty birds, of wild 
geese, very low down, went over at about 
4.30 p.m. On Christmas morning a cock 
lesser-spotted woodpecker was hunting on 
the limbs of a Bergamot Pear-tree. Wag¬ 
tails of the pied and grey species pass 
over, the former seldom alighting on my 
lawn. / 

Be*ng fond of birds, I destroy none, but 
suffer in consequence. They please or dis¬ 
please in the following manner:—Spar¬ 
rows destroy P^mroses and Crocuses, and 
pull up seedlings; leave fruit alone, ex¬ 
cept occasionally in the bud stage; but 
feed their young on aphis and green cater¬ 
pillars. They search thoroughly, and de¬ 
stroy as much aphis as any bird. Star¬ 
lings are good foragers for worms and 
certain forms of insect life in the grub 
stage; but damage fruit, making at times 
.a clean sweep of small stuff. The tawny 
owl keeps down the commoner birds and 
worries exotic or native species if in out¬ 
door flights or aviaries at night. The 
carrion crow, although breeding near, 
leaves us severely alone. The, greenfinch 
and chaffinch pull up seedlings, but eat 
weed seeds; the latter feeding young on 
green caterpillars. Neither causes trouble 
here. Other finches do no damage, bull¬ 
finches being too uncommon. Tits are 
splendid foragers for green caterpillars, 
dormant insects, etc., and, with the wasps, 
damage a b't of fruit, but of no cob se¬ 
quence. Redbreast and wren and hedge 
accentor are all to the good, the former 
eating a little small fruit. Warblers and 
whitethroats take all the ripest rasp¬ 
berries early in the day, but do good else¬ 
where. Someone else supplies their in¬ 
sect diet, but they eat my fruit. The 
willow wren and its congener are all for 
the good, the former trying hard to get 
in and fight birds in my aviary. Black¬ 
birds and thrushes are welcome to all the 
stray berries they eat, which they do; 
but my soft Pears and Apples they damage 
to an enormous extent, and entirely clear 
my dwarf Gooseberry bushes the moment 
they ripen. They also go for Red Cur¬ 
rants, White Currants, and had all my 
Morello Cherries (a small lot) both years, 
but leave the Black Currants alone. 
They destroy far more Pears than they 
can eat, and live up to Christmas on the 
rotting ones they have previously 
damaged. The blackbird does not forage 
for snails, but digs anywhere for earth¬ 
worms, and •'eats only slugs of the small 
and whiter sorts. The song thrush hunts 
for and eats snails; and both unearth 
various creatures in the grub stage; but 
both are Large worm-eaters. Generally 
speaking, if -there is anything in the 
nature of excessive insect plague, I do not 
find they go out of their way to reduce it, 
but so lazy and fat do the thrushes and 
blackbirds get on the autumn fruit that 
they seldom attempt to fly from one, but 
just hop and hide under the bushes. As, 
however, it displeases me much more to 
destroy them, unless I was actually want¬ 
ing them for food, than it does to be the 
loser of a good deal of my fruit, I sup¬ 
pose I must look forward next autumn to 
a repetition of like offences, because it 
certainly would not pay to protect the 
trees securely:.! A. S. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 15th. —Hatnamclis 
arborea , Qarrya elliptica, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Ohimonanthus fragrans 
(Winter Sweet), Laurustinus, Erica 
carnea (in variety ), E. mediterranea 
liybrida, E. m. glauca, E. lusitanica 
(Portuguese Heath), Helleborus niger 
(Christmas Rose), Iris stylosa. 

The week’s work. —Owing to severe 
frost and snow, the only outdoor work 
possible during the week has been the 
cleaning and pruning of shrubberies. All 
tender plants have been afforded tem¬ 
porary protection. Choice varieties of 
•shrubs have large evergreen branches 
placed around them, fixing them in the 
ground. Tender varieties of Roses have 
dry litter worked in amongst the growths. 
All protecting material will be removed 
as soon as mild weather again sets in. 
Any rearranging of herbaceous borders 
required should be done as soon as the 
weather permits. If not convenient to re¬ 
plant the borders, renovation, as far as 
possible, should be afforded where re¬ 
quired, and the ground manured for such 
free-growing subjects as . Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum. Helianthus, Pseonies, 
and Bocconias. These and many others 
are soil exhausting, and quickly Ijecome 
weak if not fed. When a border is re¬ 
planted the weakening of the centre of 
each clump is avoided; but when replant¬ 
ing the whole is not convenient, then re¬ 
novation must be resorted to. So that 
the border as a whole does not suffer, 
some of the w r eaker plants should be re¬ 
planted. In doing this, choose a few 
strong pieces from the outer, portions of 
the clumps. If a plant is to occupy the 
same site, remove some of the old soil and 
replace with fresh. If not convenient to 
provide quite new soil, take some from the 
surface close by, replacing it with that re¬ 
moved from the site the plants occupied. 
Add a fourth part of decayed manure to 
the soil. After this has been done the 
whole of the border should be lightly 
forked over, being careful to ay aid dis¬ 
turbing the roots. .Where there is plenty 
of room between the clumps the soil may 
l>e dug deeply. As the work proceeds 
bury a quantity of lialf-decaved far my aid 
manure near such plants as those already 
mentioned, as, unless afforded some 
stimulant, the growth is weak and a poor 
flower crop follows. When the digging 
of the border is completed, a mulch 
2 inches thick, of a compost made up of 
decayed vegetable refuse, manure from a 
spent Mushroom bed, leaf-soil, and wood 
ashes will not only impart new life to the 
plants but serve as a mulch during the 
early summer when a period of drought is 
often experienced. Perennial Lobelias 
may be increased by division of the roots 
now. ‘These may lie potted into 3-inch 
pots and grown on a bed of ashes in a cold 
frame, or seeds may lie sown now and 
placed over a gentle bottom heat. If 
potted up as .soon as ready, they will 
make nice plants for planting out in May, 
and should flower in August. East 
Lothian Stocks are well worth growing, a: 
they remain effective throughout the 
suimner and autumn. They are easily 
■raised. Seed should be sown at once and 
germinated in gentle heat. As soon as 
germination has taken place the seedlings 
should lie placed near the glass in a 
rather cool and dry atmosphere, and 
watered with great care. When large 
enough, the seedlings should he pricked 
out into boxes, and later potted up into 
4-inch pots. When the plants become 
established in the pots remove to cool 
frames. By April they will be strong, 
well-rooted plants, fit for planting out 
when the weather is favourable. 


Lil ford Hall Oa 


F. W. Gallop. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Peas. —The sowing of Peas under 
glass for planting as early as circum¬ 
stances permit outdoors in March or 
early in /April should now have attention. 
There are various ways of doing this, such 
as in 6-inch pots, in narrow trough- 
shaped boxes, or on turves, all being 
equally good as regards results. The 
pots should lie clean, and have four or 
five crocks put into each for drainage, 
covering these with some rough flakes of 
loam or leaf-mould. For compost take 
two-thirds loam and one-third leaf- 
mould, or some spent Mushroom manure, 
and add *a little sand. Make the soil 
firm, and isow five seeds in each. Boxes 
should also he. prepared in a similar 
manner, and it is a matter- of great con¬ 
venience if one end of each l>ox can lie re¬ 
moved at will, so that when ready for 
planting out, the (plants, etc., can !>e slid 
out into the trench opened out to receive 
them. One row, sown lengthwise, is 
sufficient for each box, which need not 
exceed 7 inches or 8 inches in width. If 
the turf method is adopted, the first thing 
is to get the requisite number of turves 
cut, from 2 feet to 3 feet in length, 1 foot 
in width, and of a uniform thickness of 
3 inches. Turves of these dimensions 
wiill accommodate three rows of plants— 
one down the centre and one on either 
side, close to the outside. The drills in 
which to sow the seed should ,be scooped 
out 2 inches deep, and when sown cover 
the seed /with fine compost.- In either 
oase, the raising of the plants can be done 
in a cold pit or greenhouse, heat not 
being required-—the idea, of course, being 
to forward the plants- sufficiently that 
when put out there may be a gain of 
several weeks over those sown in the 
usual way. If water is grven at the time 
of sowing it will be sufficient for some 
time to come. 

Sowing Peas outdoors. —Where there 
are no means of forwarding the plants as 
mentioned in the preceding note, seed 
should, if an early crop is desired, be 
sown outdoors on a warm border the first 
favourable opportunity. Should the soil 
not be in good working condition, take 
out the drills wider and deeper than 
under ordinary conditions; make good 
with some nice friable compost, and coyer 
the seeds when sown with the same mix¬ 
ture. The seed will then be warmer and 
drier, and not be <so liable to rot in the 
event of much wet weather occuri-iny 
For this early sowing select a hard, roum 
seeded variety, such as William 1st, as 
it is far too early and a waste of seed 
to sow the wrinkled kinds yet. If the 
drills stand from 5 feet to 6 feet apart, 
the intervening spaces can be cropped 
with early Potatoes, Spinach, Radishes, 
Lettuces, etc., later on. 

Broad Beans. —If autumn sowing was 
omitted and an early supply is required, 
a .sowing may l>e made either in pots or 
boxes and (raised under the same condi¬ 
tions as those mentioned for Peas. A 
sowing may also be made outdoors on a 
warm border or in a sheltered position, of 
such varieties as Early Longpod, Dwarf 
Green Gem, or Mazagan. 

Cauliflowers. —If the plants an frames 
and handlights are not wintering well, or 
if a shortage i-s likely to occur, it would 
be advisable to sow seed in boxes now of 
Early London, Walcheren, Magnum 
Bonum, and Early Giant, or a selection 
from among these if only a limited num¬ 
ber is required. Sow thinly, and raise 
the plants in a greenhouse where germi¬ 
nation will be slow and after-growth 
sturdy. 

Lettuces.-— Seed of the early-maturing 
Cabbage varieties, such as Perfect Gem, 
Golden Queen, Paris Market, and Com¬ 
modore Nutt, should he/sown thinly m 
parrs or boxes, with a view to having a 
good supply of plants for pricking out in 
frames on gentle hotbeds. To keep them 
dwarf and sturdy, place them where they 
will have a free circulation of air and an 
abundance of light. 


Tomatoes.— Many do not start these 
until the beginning of the year. In-such 
cases the seed is sown now, and the plants 

f rown on, first in 6()’s and then in 48’s, 
y which time the house in which they 
are to be planted out and fruited is at 
liberty. The plants must, of course, be 
raised in warmth; but the same care 
should be exercised in maintaining a dwarf 
and •short-jointed growth as with other 
vegetables raised in a similar manner. 

Cucumbers and Melons. —The present, 
with many, is the orthodox time for sow¬ 
ing seed of the first-named to obtain 
plants for the earlier supply of fruits. 
The seeds sliould be sown singly in 60- 
sized pots filled with light, rich material, 
raising in the warmest house at command. 
To allow for failures, the seeds sown 
should be in excess of the actual number 
of plants required. The same rule should 
be applied to Melons, sowing them in the 
same way, only in some nice mellow loam, 
pulled to pieces by hand, instead of in a 
mixture as for Cucumbers. This keeps 
the plants sturdy from the outset. If the 
loam is in a moist state, water should not 
be needed until germination takes place. 
In both instances the plants can be 
grown on in pots until of good size, which 
will be a gain in point of time^and ob¬ 
viate the necessity for some few “weeks to 
come of employing much heat in the 
houses they wiilt be fruited in. When at 
liberty, the houses should, for both crops, 
be given a thorough cleaning, and if any 
repairs are needed they should he seen to 
at the same time. 

Orchard-house. —Advantage should he 
taken of severe weather to get this 
structure cleaned down and all brickwork 
white-washed. Any necessary pruning 
should, of course, have precedence; but 
the tying in of trees on the back wall 
should follow after. The borders in the 
body of the house, if the trees, such as 
Plums, etc., are planted out, .should be 
pricked up or top-dressed, if deemed ne¬ 
cessary. When put in order, such a house 
is of value for the storing of pot Straw¬ 
berries, which places frames and pits in 
which they may now i>e standing at dis¬ 
posal for other purposes. 

Sweet Peas. —When the seed comes to 
hand, a sowing should take place in 6-incli 
pots filled with suitable soil. Five sound 
seeds will suffice for each pot. Raise the 
plants in a pit or cool greenhouse, and 
see that mice do not get at and devour 
the seeds. In the meantime, the site 
where they are to be planted and giv vi; 
sliould be trenched and well manured. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vinery. —The rods, which have 
been bent down to encourage them to 
break evenly, and also to facilitate the 
use of the syringe, should lie carefully 
tied in their proper positions before the 
growths get too large. Continue to 
syringe the rods and growths with tepid 
water whenever the weather is bright. 
Ventilating requires to la* done with dis¬ 
cretion, for, while a circulation of fresh 
air is neeassary to prevent a stagnant 
atmosphere and also to promote a sturdy 
growth, much harm may be done by ad¬ 
mitting cold draughts. 

Early . Peach-trees. —Disbudding should 
be commenced as soon as the shoots are 
large enough to handle. I find it a good 
plan to disbud once just before the trees 
come into flower, so that it is not neces¬ 
sary to repeat the operation until that 
stage is passed. The pruning and cleans¬ 
ing of trees and Vines in late houses will 
shortly be completed. The trees and 
Vines' are kept as dormant as possible, 
admitting an abundance of fresh air. 
During frosty nights the hot-water pipes 
are .slightly warmed. 

The weather. —At the time of writing 
the weather is very wintry, a fall of snow 
and severe frost having put a stop to most 
work in this department. It is not wise 
to prune trhes ''during frosty weather. 
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Manure may be wheeled upon the fruit 
quarters, allowing it to remain in heaps 
until pruning is completed, when it may 
be spread over the ground and lightly 
forked in. 

Fig-trees out-of-doors have been pro¬ 
tected. Tliis is especially necessary fol¬ 
lowing a cold and wet autumn, for the 
points of the shoots do not become suffi¬ 
ciently ripened to withstand much frost. 
The protecting material is not allowed to 
remain on the trees during mild weather, 
as coddling tends to make the branches 
excessively tender, and, consequently, 
more susceptible to damage from spring 
frosts after they have lieen trained in 
position. In many cases Fig-trees are 
not properly treated in the summer aud 
autumn to secure well-ripened shoots, 
which can only l>e brought about by strict 
attention to pinching or thinning during 
the growing season. Proper thinning of 
the shoots is the most important detail in 
Fig culture, and it is generally old-estab¬ 
lished trees that are most neglected in 
this respect. I have often seen fine old 
Fig-trees that seldom produce good crops 
of fruit. In most cases the roots of these 
large trees have found their way into 
ground which is annually manured for 
vegetable crops, the rich soil, combined 
with a free root-run, favouring the pro¬ 
duction of strong, sappy growths. Such 
trees should lie root-pruned. Take out a 
deep trench at a distance of 3 feet or 
4 feet from the wall, cut all gross roots 
with a sharp kinfe,.*and remove any that 
are growing downwards. Afterwards re¬ 
strict the roots to the limits of a narrow' 
border, either by building a wall or by 
filling'the trench with concrete or a quan¬ 
tity of chalk, which should 1 m> rammed 
very firm as the work proceeds. This 
treatment will result in more .moderate 
growth the following season, which should 
ripen well and eventually- produce fruit. 
Trees with their roots thus restricted re¬ 
quire regular dressings of manure, and 
the inanurial properties washed down to 
the roots by copious watering during the 
growing season. Where the planting of 
young trees is contemplated the borders 
should be prepared at the first favourable 
opportunity, vso that there may be no de¬ 
lay when planting-time arrives. The 
borders should lie prepared in such a 
manner that the roots are restricted from 
the first, thus avoiding the necessity of 
root-pruning later. Avoid the use of 
manures and rich materials generally. 
Ordinary garden soil to which should be 
added a quantity of old mortar rubble 
a.nd wood ash is quite suitable. In plant¬ 
ing, ram the soil very firmly, mulch the 
roots with light material, and give the 
trees every necessary attention, syringing 
and watering as required. 

French Beans in pots. —As the days 
lengthen these will grow much stronger 
and yield better crops. A maximum tem¬ 
perature of 60 decs, and a minimum of 
about 55 degs. will suit them admirably. 
Place them m the lightest position pos¬ 
sible, and see that the roof glass is kept 
clean. Maintain a moist atmosphere, 
otherwise the foliage will become in¬ 
fested with red-spider. Liquid manure is 
afforded at every alternate watering as 
soon as the fruits have set. The plants 
aie syringed thoroughly .in the mornings 
and early afternoons with tepid water. 
Damp the paths with farmyard manure 
water last thing in the afternoon. Sow-' 
angs are -now made fortnightly, and the 
pots placed in considerable heat. The 
young plants are supported with neat 
stakes .immediately they require it. and 
the points of the growths pinched out 
soon after they have made the first seed- 
leaf. This causes them to make two side 
breaks, and the plants in oonsequence are 
kept dwarier. 

Early Cauliflowers. —Seeds of these 
should be sown at once, if not already 
done, and germinated in a temperature of 
50 degs. When the younger plants have 
made their first rough, leaves they should 
be pricked off at b distance oft Pinches 
apart each way in\o_W*#s, jfrtUdjc. may 


be potted singly into 6mall pots. In 
either case they should be placed close to 
the glass in order to promote a sturdy 
growth. Ventilation should be given 
carefully until the plants are well estab¬ 
lished ; but afterwards they should be 
hardened gradually, so as to be ready for 
planting out by the beginning of April. 

Onions. —If extra large bulbs are re¬ 
quired, suitable land should now’ be pre¬ 
pared for the seedlings. Select an open 
situation and ground that has been 
deeply cultivated and is an good condition 
generally. Trench the land as soon as 
possible, and allow’ it to remain in a rough 
condition until March, when a good dress¬ 
ing of soot may be forked into it. About 
the middle of April, or later if the weather 
is unfavourable, tlie plants may be put 
out. If not already done, the seeds 
should )>e sown at once and germinated in 
a temperature of 50 degs., as directed in 
former notes. 

Root stores. —Beetroot, Carrots, Onions, 
etc., should be examined frequently, ana 
all young growths broken off. 

.- F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hotbeds. —At tins season hotbeds are 
invaluable in many ways, and they will, 
where material is sufficiently plentiful, be 
used to save fuel, which is growing more 
and more expensive and more difficult to 
obtain. Stiawy stable manure, of course, 
with a proportion of leaves, is the most 
suitable medium for the making of hot¬ 
beds ; but where the former material may 
be scarce, a greater proportion of leaves 
may be used; indeed, faariy good hotbeds 
can be made from leaves alone, the main 
point being to make the bed as firm as 
passible in order that the heat may be 
retained. When the bed is made loose the 
heat is intense for a short time; but it 
soon falls, and the bed is of little ser¬ 
vice. The usual proportion is two parts 
of litter to one of leaves; but fairly good 
and durable l>eds can be made with exactly 
reversed proportions. Where hotbeds are 
made with a view’ to placing frames upon 
them, let the beds be .slightly higher at 
the back than in the front ana 2 feet wider 
all round than the frame or frames. 
Such beds are useful for forcing Seakale, 
Rhubarb, and Asparagus, and these can 
be succeeded by Potatoes or Carrots, 
while at a 'later date, with a little fresli 
soil added to the surface, Onions, Leeks, 
Parsley, or Asters, Stocks, and similar 
tilings may find a place until they are 
ready for* pkuitdng out. Finally, the 
spent compound, if not of great manurial 
value, is useful for flower beds or for 
mulching. 

Tomatoes. —Seeds ought now to be 
sown for early work in pots. Sow in a 
pan in soil which is not too sandy, cover 
slightly, and place upon a -shelf as near 
the glass as possible in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. Prick off the seed¬ 
lings as soon as they can be handled, 
burying the stems almost to the seed 
leaves in order that the plants may be 
kept as dwarf and stocky as possible in 
their early stage®. An old fashion has, I 
imagine, gone altogether out of favour— 
that is, the practice of taking cuttings 
from plants in bearing in late autumn, 
and wintering them in a cool house. 
These, potted up early in the year, used 
to give good results. The first bunch was 
produced generally at the very edge of 
the pot, and when sufficient bunches had 
been secured the plant was not very tall. 
The plan, however, had its draw’backs, for 
if w’nite-fly were present, the cuttings 
were almost sure to be attacked; and, as 
'seedlings can be raised quite simply with 
but little trouble, the cutting system in 
respect of Tomatoes is practically extinct. 

Onions. —There cau be no doubt as to 
the superiority of Onions raised in heat, 
hardened off, and planted out. In well 
dug and liberally manured ground these 
spring-raised plants will attain, with but 
little attention, to almost exhibition size. 
The Onion-fly (rarely attacks the bulbs, 
and when ripened they keep W’ell. In 


sowing, some, at the expense of consider¬ 
able time,, after having filled their seed- 
boxes, make small holes 2 inches apart, 
and drop a seed into each. The seedlings 
remain an these boxes until they are put 
out. Personally, I prefer to sow the 
seeds in pans and to prick off the seed¬ 
lings into a partly-spent hotbed when they 
are a couple of inches in height. Having 
experimented with both methods, I think 
that the pricking off gives the better re¬ 
sults. For general purposes, Ailsa Craig 
Improved and Cranston’s Excelsior are 
difficult to beat; but if the best results 
are required the seed must come from a 
reliable souix-e. An inferior strain will 
not necessarily be cheaper- but, in any 
case, it is better to pay a little more for 
true and well selected seeds. Onions 
must have been a profitable crop during 
the present season to those who grow for 
market as w’ell as tp the grower who 
relies for his supply upon his garden crop. 
Bulbs are keeping remarkably well. The 
old Blood Red, if treated similarly to the 
varieties mentioned, will form bulbs about 
three-quarters of a pound in weight, and 
will keep sound until June. Many object 
to the colour and the strong flavour of 
Blood Red; but it is one of the best so far 
a*s keeping is concerned. 

Leeks. —There is an idea that because 
Onions are put in early a.nd succeed w r ell, 
Leeks ought to be equally satisfactory. 
This is a mistake. Early-sown Leeks are 
not desirable, and in the majority of 
cases the plants go to seed before they are 
of any size. Even for exhibition, for 
which large, well - blanched examples 
ought not to l>e required until the late 
autumn ishows, good results can lie had 
when seed is not sown until, quite the 
middle of February: and even then it will 
be found that Leeks raised under cold- 
frame treatment will be quite as satisfac¬ 
tory as those raised in heat. 

Lothian Stocks. —It is strange that so 
many people neglect Lothian Stocks in 
favour of the much less useful Ten Week 
varieties. The latter, no doubt, bloom 
earlier, but they perish with tne first 
severe frost, whereas Lothian Stocks 
bloom from late summer right through the 
autumn and early winter; and if not 
thrown out, as is too often the caose at 
i oleauing-up time, they will provide 
sheaves of very useful bloom in the 
spring. Wlidle Ten Week Stocks need 
not be -sown tall March or even April, it 
is advisable to get Lothian Stocks— 
which are really biennials—sown as early 
in January a.s possible. Prick off when 
large enough into boxes, or, preferably, 
into a frame, and plant out when suffi¬ 
ciently large after hardening off. 

Planting, which was for a time delayed 
by frost, has now been .completed. This 
included the refurnishing of a seetion of 
wall with Pears, including Fondante 
d ’ Au tom ne, Confe ranee, and Marie Lou ise. 
Some Kirke’s Plum-trees and Apple 
Beauty of Bath were also put out. In 
addition, some trees of Conference w’eio 
planted in the open, these being given a 
very good position and exposure ■with a 
view to contrasting their growth with 
that of ’those planted upon the w’all. 

Orchard-house. —With the exception of 
Conference, additions were at the same 
time made to the trees in pots of the same 
Apple, Plum, and Pears. These were put 
into 16-inch pots about three-quarters 
filled, the remaining ©pace being left for 
top-dressing at a later date, should it be 
needed. 

Vegetable garden. —The frost, although 
fairly severe, has not yet been severe 
enough to do any damage among green 
vegetables. A continuation may prob¬ 
ably do harm, for Brassicas are gorged 
with moisture as a result of the excessive 
rains of the autumn. On the other hand, 
frost is a good pulveriser of such soil as 
lias been turned over, so that there is 
always some compensation. More Sea- 
kale has been lifted and laid in handy for 
forcing as becomes necessary. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright . 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

January 15th, 1918. 

In view of the circumstances and the 
inclement weather, the first fortnightly 
meeting of the year was among the 
smallest on record. Not a single hardy 
plant was shown, and, for once, the 
.Orchid men had it all their own way ; 
indeed, it says much for the enterprise 
of these men that they displayed their 
wares in such numbers and in such 
variety. The collection from Tunbridge 
Wells merited all praise, and, with skill 
in arrangement, was most attractive. 
The most interesting exhibit of the meet¬ 
ing, however, was the collection of Hari¬ 
cot Beans from Wisley, its primary ob¬ 
ject apparently being to demonstrate 
productiveness and suitability to our 
English climate—^matters of the highest 
importance at the present time. Three 
novelties gained awards. 

HARICOT BEANS. 

In view of existing circumstances as to 
food products, the exhibit of Haricot 
Beans from the Society’s Wisley gardens 
was of considerable interest, and at¬ 
tracted largely. In the case of each 
variety one ounce of seed had been sown 
in the spring of 1917. The most produc¬ 
tive varieties were the Brown Dutch—dis¬ 
tributed by the Royal Horticultural 
Society last year—and Long^ White 
Canterbury, these yielding 2 lb. 15 oz. and 
2 lb. 11 oz. each respectively. Following 
these rather closely were Glory Butter 
(2 lb. 6 oz.) and Excelsior and Jaune 
Cent pour Un (each with a .yield of 2 lb. 

5 oz. from -the ounce of seed sown). 
Others in the trial were Cent pour Un 
(2 lb.), Dwarf Case Knife (1 lb. 4 oz.), 
and Nain Merveille du Marehd (1 lb. 
1 oz.). 

CARNATIONS. 

There was only one small exhibit of 
these, from Messrs. Allwood Brothers, 
the chief varieties shown being Marion 
Willson (a new yellow ground of large 
size), Destiny (rich cerise, and very 
attractive), and Enchantress Supreme. 
A vase of seedlings contained some good 
varieties, a yellow ground variety being 
very attractive among them. The new 
cerise-coloured Carnation Dr. V. G. 
Ward is rich,in colour, full, and attrac¬ 
tive. It would appear to advantage under 
artificial light. It came from Mr. F. C. 
Stoop, West Hall, Byfleet (gardener, Mr. 
G. Carpenter), and gained an Award of 
Merit. The habit of the plant shown was 
excellent. 

ORCHIDS. 

Of these a distinct jiovelty—Lmlio- 
Cattleya Oenius Bryndir variety (C. 
Enid x L.-O. Coronis)—came from Dr. A. 
Miiguel Lacroze, Roehampton. The sal¬ 
mon-coloured sepals and petals are par¬ 
ticularly attractive, the velvet-crimson 
lip is not a strong feature. Cypripe- 
dium Matthewsianum Usk Priory variety 
(C. Thalia Mrs. F. Wellesley x C. 
Euryades New Hall Hey, variety), from 
Mr. R. Windsor Richards, Usk Priory, 
Monmouth, was also new, and with the 
first-named gained an Award of Merit. 
Other novelties of merit were in the mag¬ 
nificent group from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown. These were Odontoglossum 
Apollo and O. Peerless Orchidhurst 
variety, each receiving a Preliminary 
Card of Commendation. The latter has a 
spotless white ground, the well-defined 
rich-brown blotches being in sharp con¬ 
trast thereto. Odontoglossum Lambeau- 
ianum, with many others of merit, Cym- 
bldiums in variety, Cattleya Dusseldor- 
fiann variety Undine, and the yellow and 
white CypripediumT^c tarns Lapjtle^ense 
were mthers- of no fe. In 


that from Messrs. Gharlesworth there 
were many richly-coloured Odontiodas, 
the blood-crimson tone of several show¬ 
ing up among the white-flowered Odonto- 
glossums. O. Priscilla, O. Charlesworthi, 
O. Vuylstekem, and O. Wilsoni (of bright 
carmine and very free) were some of 
them. Cattleya Enid alba and Odonto- 
glossum xantkotes (white) were remarked. 
Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons came out 
strongly with Cypripediums, the chaste 
and nearly white C. Boltoni being one of 
the first to catch the eye. C. Leeanum 
Gratrixae, C. Rosettl, C. Thompson!, C. 
Cyclops, and C. Mrs. Goodman were 
others noted in the group. Odontoglos- 
sums Rajah and General Allenby were 
conspicuous among those shown by 
Messrs. Flory and Black, and both are 
dark - blotched varieties. Cymbldium 
Albatross and C. Atalata (the latter 
dwarf-habited and quite new) were from 
Messrs. Sander and Sons. Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean showed Cymbidium Pearl, C. 
Schiegeli giganteum, with Lmlia anceps 
war. Sanderiana and others,. In the 
group from Messrs. Hassall, Cypripe¬ 
diums Thalia, Mrs. F. Wellesley, ardens, 
and Thompsoni (well coloured and 
shapely) were noted. Cattleya Dussel- 
dorflana Undine (very pure white) and 
Cymbidium Capelia (with richly-marked 
lip) were also on view. One of the hand¬ 
somest Cypripedjdms on show was C. 
Eurybiades, from Mr. J. Shill, The Dell 
Gardens, Englefield Green. Large in all 
Its parts, both sepals and petals reveal re¬ 
markable development, the dorsal sepal 
being a very strong feature in the variety. 

A complete list of awards will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 


BEE8. 

LOOKING AHEAD. 
“Forewarned is forearmed.” Good bee¬ 
keepers should be thinking of next season, 
and preparing. This preparation will 
consist in overhauling all hive appli¬ 
ances in order to see where there is likely 
to be a shortage when the time comes 
for supplying the hives. There Is nothing 
more disconcerting, both to bees and bee¬ 
keeper, than, when the -need arises, to 
find the necessary requisites not immedi¬ 
ately at hapd to instal. So bee-keepers 
will be wise to “ measure up ” probable 
requirements for next season now, in bar 
frames, metal ends, foundation, crates, 
etc., and order at once. Bees are by 
nature, we know, surprisingly busy, and 
may overrun their master’s calculations 
by a few days. When apparatus is 
'wanted is not the time to order it. The 
makers may not be able to send per re¬ 
turn; and the bees, in any case, are wast¬ 
ing their labour in some way. The owner 
is certainly losing. The enterprising 
apiarian will probably make his owii 
crates, if any be wanted. Crates should, 
in any case, be seen to, and strengthened. 

The recent variations in the weather, 
passing .through rain, sleet, snow, frost, 
thaw, and blizzard, have not been with¬ 
out their effects upon our bee hives. No 
hives, I suppose, can be considered abso¬ 
lutely weather - proof in an English 
winter. So it is probable that the quilts 
and blankets on the top of the brood 
chambers have become damp, if not even 
wet. As we have pointed out, damp 
tends to dysentery in bees, which causes 
ultimate extinction of the stock if not 
cured and the cause removed. Ventila¬ 
tion and dryness are the best cure. 
Therefore, see that the former is ade¬ 
quate, and take away all present quilts, 
etc., except the thin one next the frames, 
for the purpose of drying them. Be care¬ 
ful, however, to substitute other tem¬ 


porary dry ones at once. These emer¬ 
gency quilts and blankets may, of course, 
be almost anything, because they will be 
removed when the proper ones are re¬ 
stored to the hives. Do everything that 
is necessary to be done to the bees at this 
time of year quickly and gently, so that 
there bo no undue disturbance or loss of 
heat, both of which cause abnormal con¬ 
sumption of food, and probably (which is 
more serious) “balling” of the queen. 
The latter accident often means the queen 
bee’s death. Your chagrin on discovering 
your stock to be queenless hext spring 
will be unspeakable. - B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answer8 are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly uyritten on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/*Gardening, 
6 S , Lincoln'8 Inn Fields , Loivdon, W.G. 2 . 
Letters on business should he sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the pap£r. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As Gardening has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queries by post* 

Naming plants. —All ''who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be setii 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor . We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a lime. 


VLAVTB AJTD nOWlU. 

Browan la (Strep tosolen) Jamesoni 
(R. H .).—This is the name of the plant 
flowers of which yon send. It is a valu¬ 
able plant for the cool greenhouse, as the 
clusters of rich reddish-orange flowers are 
borne in great profusion, and that, too, 
through a considerable pbition of the 
oeaison. It should do well with you in the 
west of England during the summer, 
large plants plunged in the beds being 
very effective. We have seen it used at 
Hatnpton Court in this way. It can be 
struck from cuttings as easily as a 
Fuchsia, and is very useful for training 
to a pillar in the greenhouse. 

TREES A$D SHRUBS. 

Raising Thorns from seed {C. E. Pain). 
—Where Thorns are raised in quantity 
from seed it is a common practice to mix 
the berries with sand and allow them to 
stand an a heap for some time. This 
allows for the decay of the fleshy portions. 
As, however, you appear to have but a 
few, there is no need to follow this course. 
All you require is to pick out the seeds 
with the fingers and sow them at once in a 
pan or pot. They should lx? covered with 
soil to the depth of about one-third of an 
•inch. They may then be .stood in a 
frame, where they will lie for some time ; 
but at you have "a slightly heated struc¬ 
ture in which to place them- they will 
germinate more quickly. 

Wistaria not blooming (Somerset ).— 
From what you say, it is very difficult to 
assign any reason for the non-flowering of 
your Wistaria, as it ought to have bloomed 
bv ibis time. Perhaps it has been too 
liberally treated. We should advise you 
to wait and isee whether, ikivill flower next 
vear, which it maw very likely do. If 
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SULPHATE OF POTASH 


85 90 . SOLUBLE. 

THE Fertiliser for— 

THE FARMER, 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 

and above all 

THE ALLOTMENT HOLDER, 


No. 50. PORTABLE 

< TT -_ BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete seo 

7 tion best quality 

// Red Deal (not ^in- 

TTT T ’Frr ' Hoards as ot her 

1 1:1 XL. 1 1 makers), planed and V- 

*• S 1 1 1 ] 1 1 r ,: jointed on strong frani- 

j ! ing. Roof covered with 

Ui - Jr4 M: j ™iil over tongned boards. 

j 1 1111 Door fitted with strong 
_ . . , . . hinges, lock and key, 

Copyright Registered. bolts, eto. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high ..£5 8 0 13 6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 6 5 6 21- 

8 ft, long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 8 6 6 27 6 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 9 13 6 35 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 11 1 0 48 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide. 8 ft. 4 in. high 12 9 0 57- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walts. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 

Established 70 Years. BEDPORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


31000 IN USE 

LISTS ON APPLICATION 


In 31b, lots, 4/-, post free, cash with order. 


Full directions in each package, together 
with a useful pamphlet on fertilisers. 


PERRY MILLS & CO 

61/2, Gracechurch Street, 

-LONDON, E C. 3.- 


The pioneer of cheap simple and ef/ectJ 
heating for small greenhouses. Compk 
Apparatus from & 4 4 o The immense sj 
o/ this boiler, and Its numerous imitation 
are Ihc best testimony of its undovihted micc. 
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On account of the prohibition of imports 
of Glass into this country, and to the very 
large demands we have lately experienced, 
our stock is now very much reduced. 

We shall he pleased to send to prospective 
buyers on application— 

Present List of Stock Sizes of 
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The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 3s ; 1 cwt., 4s.; 2 cwt., 
7s. ; 4 cwt., 13s.; 6 cwt.. 19s.; 10 cwt., 30s. ; 1 ton. 57s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
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ondon Carrier’s area 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd.. 
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25 Years’ Record 


Chatham, 

£5th August, 19 ff. 

Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. S Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one q f yours which has 
been in use /or the past 25 

years. 

Yours faith/ull u, 

W.A.H. 
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English. By Win. Miller. 12s. ; post free. 12s. 6d. “A work 
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vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— Times. 
PUBL ISHER, 63, L incoln's Inn Fields. London t W.C. 2. 

rpOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
-L improved Edition. By B. C. Ravenscroft. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net. 
MANAGER. 63. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. W.C. 2. 


Illustrated Prioe List Free. 


Thos.W. ROBINSON, ltd. 

Dennis Iron Works, 
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U and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
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CREMATION CO., 324, Regent - street. W. Telegrams, 
“ Crematorium. London.” Telephone. 1907 Gerrard. 


The latest day fop receiving Advertise 
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not, then the only remedy is to try a 
course of pruning, which very often results 
in a good crop ot flowers. Pruning should 
be done as follows:—Soon after mid¬ 
summer, all the young shoots should be 
pinched back to within a foot of the main 
stems. These shoots will again break 
into growth from the buds just behind 
where the shoot was stopped, and after 
glowing a few inches they should again lx? 
pinched. This will cause the formation 
of flower-buds at the base of the shoot first 
shortened. The following spring these 
shoots mav be cut back to within five or 
six eyes of the main stem, and the young 
shoots treated as above detailed. If there 
is any Ixir^. space on the wall which you 
would like filled, you can nail up one of 
the young growths, at the same time cut¬ 
ting it about half down in order to cause 
it to form flower-buds at the base. If 
your Wistaria is well furnished with 
flowering-spurs, which are formed at the 
base of last season’s growth, the young 
shoots may be cut l>ack in November to 
within two eyes of the flower-spurs. In 
this way they will develop more quickly 
when the sap begins to rise than if the 
long shoots had been allowed to remain. 

VEGETABLES. 

Diseased Potatoes (Somerset) .—It is 
always advisable to lime the ground from 
which diseased tubers have been lifted, 
and .not grow Potatoes on it for at least 
two <sea<sons, as it is very possible that 
some of the spores of the fungus may be 
present in tne soil, and thus set up 
disease in the tubers which are being 
grown on the tainted ground. 

Lifting Rhubarb roots (G. /.).—-Unless 
you want to force your Rhubarb roots in 
warmth, and in a dark place, we do not 
understand why you should wish to lift 
them from the ground. Certainly they 
are best where they are. If Rhubarb roots 
are lifted, and allowed to lie on the ground 
for a few days, then placed in warmth, 
they seem to push stems earlier, but it is 
not worth trying. Better take the roots 
from the open gfound direct to where they 
are to be forced. If you do not want to force 
in any cellar or shed leave the roots where 
they are. Put a few short stakes round 
the crowns, and shake over these some 
long Litter. That will cause the crowns to 
start all the earlier in the spring. Or 
they may lx? covered with tubs or large 
pots. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Utilising old paraffin barrels (Nemo ).— 
The usual course with barrels that have 


THOMSONS 

VINE. PLANT &VEGETABLE 

MANURE 


Unrivalled 

for all Carden Crops. 

So Compounded oh to combine 
stimulating with lasting effects. 

Produces vigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 

THOMSON'S 

Special Top-dressing Manure. 

An Excellent Stimulant. 

PRICES. 

Note—Quantities ot 56 lbs. and over are supplied ] 
in 28 lb. bags. 

Vine, Plant. & Vegetable Manure. - 

112 lba„ 24-;. 56 lbs., 13 d; 28llm.,7 d; mbs . 

4 6: 7 lbs., 2 6. Tins, 2 !, 1 and 6d, 
Carriage paid on 56 lbs. and up anywhere in 
United Kingdom. 

Special Top - dressing Manure. — i 

56 lbs., 20 - ; 28 lbs., 11 -; 1 Plbs., 6 - ; 7 lbs . 

3 6. Tins, 1 -. Carriage paid on 28 lb. and 
up anywhere in United Kingdom. 

Also 

Thomson’s Styptic, 3 - and 1 6 

per bottle. 

Sold for Horticultural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, or 
from 


been used for paraffin, with which oil the 
wood of the barrel is heavily impregnated, 
is to put a few shavings or a handful of 
straw into the barrel when erect and set 
fire to it. That causes the oil to be drawn 
from the wood and burned. If the burn¬ 
ing be kept up for a few minutes, then 
the tub turned mouth downwards, tne fire 
is smothered by smoke. After this it is 
well to put a few bucketfuls of water into 
the barrel and give the inside a good 
scrubbing with a stiff Lroom, then turn 
the water out. Rinse well with clean 
water, and the tub is then fit for use. 
What little paraffin remains will become 
mixed with the water, and will do no harm 
to plant life. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

W. R. Y .—See note re early Potatoes 
in “The Week’s Work,” January 19th, 

page 36, third column.- R. B. B. —No; 

Walnuts are not stone fruits, this term 
being applied to such as Peaches, Plums, 
Grapes, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines. 


HAKES OF PX.AHTS AHD FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.— A. W. IF.—Apples; 

1, Warner’s King; 2, Blenheim. Pears: 
3, Glou Monceau; 4, Vicar of Winkfield. 
- -J. R. —Apples: 1, Adam’s Pearma.in ; 

2, Bramley’s; 3, Lady Henmiker; 4, Nor¬ 
folk Beaufin.- L. Suffolk. —Apples: 1, 

King of the Pippins' 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, 
Wellington; 4, London or Five Crowned 

Pippin.- B. T. —Apples: 1, Mere de 

Menage* 2, Northern Greening; 3, 

French Crab.- C. J. J. —Apple : Rymer. 

Pear: Easter Beurre. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Bees, Ltd., Liverpool .—List of Guaran- 
tested Seeds, 1918. 

Messrs. Ryder and Son, Ltd., St. 
Albans .—List of P.P. Seeds, 1918. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.— 
Flowers from Seeds; Food Production from 
the Garden. 

The Premier Seed Co., 117, London- 
road, Brighton .—Seed Guide for 1918. 


BEES Guarantested ROSES 

The National Rose Society’s Selections. 

Bee * 9 Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A." 

24 best and most popular 
roses for general purposes. 

A splendid Car/lage 

assortment. 10/0 paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
EarlofWarwlck(ht) f sal.rose lid. 
Hear late (ht), scarlet - - lid. 

Ethel Malcolm (ht),Ivory w. lid. 
Frau Karl Druschki(bp),w. lid. 
OeorgeDlckson(ht),deep cr. lid. 
O. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet lid. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht).carm. lid. 
La France (ht), rose - - lOd. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh lid. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - lid. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),yel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Harriot,prawn red lid. 
MmeJulesGrolezfhtl.sll.ro. lOd. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. lid. 
Mme. Ravary(ht),orange y. lOd. 
Mme.Segond Weber(ht),saL lid. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid. 
Pharlsaer (ht), rosy white - lid. 
Rayon d'Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D." 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring q/q Carriage 

gorgeous. O, O paid. 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 0d. 
Dupuy Janiain (hp), cerise 9d. 
F.ar! of Oosford (ht), crim. lid. 
George Dickson (ht).vel.crl. lid. 
GeneralJacquemlnot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht).crimson lid. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red lid. 
La France (ht). rose - - lOd. 

LadyAlice Stanley(ht),pink lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot (per),red lid. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner (hp).cher.red 9d. 

Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “ F.” 

12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed In bud. 

Last well Q / Carriage 
when cut. 57/ “ •«* paid. 
Harrv Kirk (t), yellow - lid. 
LadvUllllngdon(t).aprl.yel. lid. 
LadvRoberts(t),reddlshaprf. lid. 
Libertv (t).velvety crimson lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht).rose lid. 
Melody (ht). saffron yellow 1/- 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow lid. 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink lid. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white lid. 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 
SunbursUht),cadmium yel. lid. 

HARDY FRUIT 
“FalstafT” Selection. 

Po»t Sor.r. Or\l Strong trees. 
All hardy ~ Carriage paid, 

j Bramley> Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffleld Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert 
1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cook or eat 
J Victoria Plum, cook or eat 
1 Morcllo Cherry, cooker. 

J Loganberry, for tarts or lam. 

4 1;oakoop Giant Black Currant 
4 Whlnham's Gooseberry, 
it Superlative Hasp berry, best 
All are very lree-bearing, hardy, 
thrifty sorta 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K." 

12 first-class sorts, suitable 
tor general use. 

Do well -r / Carriage 

everywhere. //“■ paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Fl6her Holmes(hp),crl.scar. 9d. * 

F. K. Druschkl (hp), white lid. 
H. E. Richardson (ht),crim. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. lOd. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. lid. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),ro8e pink 9d. 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “ L.” 

12 newer sorts, all gold 
medallists but two. 

Creme de Q /o Carriage 

la creme. 57/ D paid. 

British Queen (ht),snowy w. lid. 
Dchs. of Wellington, yellow 1 / - 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deepcrl. lid. 

G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
LadvPlrrle(ht).coppery-sal. lid. 
LeslieHolland(ht),vermilion lid. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream - lid. 
Mme.E.Herrlot (per.)pr.red lid. 
M.de Sinety(ht),gold bronze l/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie(ht).white lid. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden - 1/- 
Willowmere (per.),coral pk. lid. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “S.” 

6 rosos suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, sc. 

All very C/Q Carriage 

vigorous. ^ paid. 

Alberlc Barbier(W.).yellow 1/- 
Araerlcan Plllar(cl..P.),pInk 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.).blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.). brll. scarlet - 1/- 
Hlawatha fcl.P.), crlm.whv J/- 


BEDDINC PLANTS 

Carriage Paid 
Wallflowers, red -1/6 6/6 
„ „ yellow 1/6 6/6 

Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6 

Canterbury Bells - i/- 11/- 

I c eland Poppies,mxdS / - 16/- 
Polyanthus, mxd. - 3/- 16 /- 
Sweet Williams -1/9 10/- 
CABBAGE PLANTS. 
April Queen 
Flower oi Spring 
Winningstadt 
Enfield Market 
Wheeler's Imperial 
Drumhead Savoy 
Prizetaker Red 


!/• per 
20. 3/6 
per lOOf 
Carr. 
Paid 


HARDY FLOWERS 

Continuous C / Carriage 
display D/ “ paid. 
Alkam-t, blue Lupin, yellow. 
M’rrins Daisy, ill Iris, rich blue. 
Marguerite, white Tyrethrum, lift 
Larkspur, violet Flcabane, mauve 
M’rnart Daisy, ma. Hybrid, C*mblna. 
DragonVhead. car. Pink Knotweed 
Larkspur, blue Avens, scarlet 


M’mas Daisy, pk. 
Red E.ccampane. 
Scarlet Campion. 
Blue Lupin. 
White Bellflower. 
Poppy, Pink. 
White Lupin 
Qyptophlia. 


Catmint, lavender 
Blue Bellflower. 
Blue Flax. 

Golden Marguerite 
MlmuJua. scarlet 
Jacob's ladder 
Speedwell, blue. 
Double Pyre thrum 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “ B.” 

24 specially-selected varieties. 
Assured ■« o/o Carriage 
prizewinners. ID/D paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet lid. 
BessleBrown (ht),creamyw. lid. 
British Queen (ht). white - Ud. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp).crimson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink lid. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose lid. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.crl. lid. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lid. 
Gl.deC.Guinois3eau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDlckson(ht),vel.<JTim. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - lid. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. Ud. 
Leslie Holland (ht).scar.cri. lid. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. lid. 
Lyons Rose (ht>,shrimp pk. Ud. 
Mrs. C. West(ht).shell pink Ud. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. Ud. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. lid. 
Mrs.And'rewCarnegie(ht),w\ Ud. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp).rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink Ud. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh Ud. 
UlrlchBrunnsr(hp),cher.red 9d. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION “ E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing In smoko. 

Immensely Q/Q Carriage 
successful. O/ O paid. 
CarollneTestout(ht),8al.pk. lOd. 
Dr.O'Doncl Browne(ht),car. Ud. 

F. K. Drurchki (hp). white Ud. 
George Dickson (ht). crim. Ud. 
<justaveGrunerwald(htLcar. Ud. 
J. B. Clarkfht).deep scarlet Ud. 
La Tosca (ht).sllvery pink - Ud. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot(per.),red Ud. 
Mins.Ravarv(ht).orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLatng(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mine. Isaac Pereira (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp).cher.red 9d. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “I.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly q/ Carr age 
effective. 57/- paid. 

A.R.GoodwIn(pcr.),snl.pink Ud. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - Ud. 
Dchs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - Ud. 
EarlofWarvvick(ht),sal.rose Ud. 

G. C. W a ud (h t) ,oran ge ver. Ud. 
LadvPlrrie(ht).apricotplnk Ud. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot. red - Ud. 
Molly S. Crawford(t),white Ud. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indlanyel. lid. 
Ravon d’Or (hb).orange cad. 1'- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 

HARDY SHRUBS 

“Hey Pronto' Selection 

Suitable towns' O/ Carriage 

small gardens. ”/ “ Fold. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Double Corse, yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 

Bpinea, Anthony Waterer, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Plptonthus, new. from China. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant sort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Forsytldo. very choice. 

May Broom, very pretty. 


For Illustrations in Colour 

and descriptions see Catalogue No. 68, 
Issued lost season. A few spare copies 
post free on request. 



il 7 l st.. LIVERPOOL 


MILL ST. 


Ill- 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells vou all you 
aredikMy ,to want to know about ruses. 
2d: b tamps with catalogue, order or 
alone. 
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HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

I have read with interest the article en¬ 
titled “ The Cinderella of Gardens,” in 
.the issue of January 19th, and cordially 
subscribe to the general principles set out 
therein. But though I cannot assert that 
anything is there advanced in theory 
which cannot he made good In practice, 
I must confess with regret that, while 
accepting the essential principles so well 
stated by “ W. R.,” I have failed 
even to approach in practice the desired 
consummation of a satisfying mixed 
border of herbaceous plants. My borders 
are attractive enough at certain times, 
when those plants are in bloom which I 
possess in quantity — Paeonies, Del¬ 
phiniums, Tulips, Daffodils, autumn 
Asters, and so on. Young and growing 
foliage is in itself beautiful, so that in 
the spring, summer, and early autumn 
months the borders are as cheerful as 
need be. But there supervenes the seed¬ 
ing phase, and, later on, that of decaying 
stems and foliage, till we reach the 
months of tattered Asters and tarnished 
Torch Lilies, to which Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well refers, when the sight of the dreary 
borders is not exhilarating. I wish I 
could arrange to have it otherwise; but 
somehow, manage how I choose, I can¬ 
not make my herbaceous borders attrac¬ 
tive in the dreary months, or even in- 
-teresting, except from the hopes that lie 
beneath the soil. 

May I be permitted perhaps to mention 
certain conditions which, in my case, as 
no doubt in that of many others, seem to 
make a permanently and perennially suc¬ 
cessful herbaceous border difficult, if not 
impossible, of achievement. Mine is a 
cottage garden, but large as cottage gar¬ 
dens go. A considerable proportion of 
the area is given to flowers, and that is 
mostly arranged in borders some 7 feet 
in width. Having a very catholic taste 
in flowers, I like to have as many tribes 
and varieties represented as possible, so 
that there is a little of everything and a 
good deal of several things. At the same 
time, I love masses and detest dots, which 
Is rather a pity, because “ a little of every¬ 
thing ” lends itself badly to massing and 
too easily to dotting, for there is no doubt 
that single specimens of herbaceous 
plants in a mixed border tend to produce 
a ‘‘ dotty,” if not “ spotty,” general effect. 
This difficulty, however, might be over¬ 
come with a little thought and careful 
contrivance. Not so easily can the diffi¬ 
culty be met which I am going to men¬ 
tion. When the herbaceous plant has 
done its year’s work by pushing up fresh 
green foliage in spring, furnishing its 
quota of bloom in summer, and possibly 
producing in autumn seed-capsules of a 
more or less interesting kind, it passes 
to the sere and yellow stage, which may 
be attractive for a little, and ultimately 
to the tattered and tarnished phase, the 
beauty of which I have not artistic dis¬ 
cernment enough to admire. Of course, 
we look forward, all of us, to the tinted 
foliage of autumn as one of the year’s 
delights; but the bare poles and flutter¬ 
ing sails of wrecked herbaceous plants, 
with the chill winds of late autumn 
whistling through them, are ugly things, 
which we Lasten to remove, preferring the 
sight the wholesome jbtpwi (e^ifth? No 
doubt, Sir Herbert^4Jx^ , eirs,liferbftceous 
borders are everything that ff-^udlcious 


choice of plants, skilful culture, and pic- j 
turesque arrangement can make them. 
But one would like to know how in the 
chill of October and the fog of November 
Sir Herbert contrives to prevent the un¬ 
certain, glimmering Aster, the tarnished 
Torch Lily, and the derelict Sunflower 
from looking dreary, and making every¬ 
thing else look dreary. How is a collec¬ 
tion of herbaceous plants to be made at¬ 
tractive in the late autumn and winter 
months, when the glory of most herba¬ 
ceous plants has departed? That is the 
question which, despite unanswerable 
first principles, an infinite amount of ex¬ 
cellent theory, and labyrinthine plans in¬ 
numerable in trade catalogues, I have 
never seen made elear—that is, to my in¬ 
telligence, which is, of course, an im¬ 
portant qualification. 

The solution of the permanent mixed 
border difficulty, I fancy, is to make it 
less severely herbaceous by using suit¬ 
able shrubs and alpine plants. But in 
this case, not only would one have to 
eliminate many desirable herbaceous 
plants, but, as soon as you began to sub¬ 
stitute shrubs, you would miss, and that 
grievously, the plastic quality of herba¬ 
ceous things which makes it possible en¬ 
tirely to change the arrangement of your 
borders when you wish to do so, not only 
without check or detriment to the plants, 
but in most cases to their great ad¬ 
vantage. Most shrubs take a few years 
to reach their true garden value, and 
when they arrive at that point you move 
them at your peril. How many of us, 
without infinite heart-searching, would 
venture to move an established Cytisus or 
Magnolia? But how little concern it 
would give the faintest heart to put the 
spade under a patriarchal Erigeron or 
Aconite. 

As for the front 18 inches of the mixed 
border, the proper way to put perpetual 
interest into that is to make use of the 
more easily-grown alpines; and the most 
useful tribe of plants for this purpose is, 
to my thinking, the Saxifrage, and par¬ 
ticularly the Mossy species. In my own 
garden at the .present moment the only 
oases in a desert of dreariness are made 
by the Mossy Saxifrages. With the help 
of the Mossy, Crusted, and Megasa?a 
Saxifrages one may hope to make at 
least the front 18 inches of one’s borders 
passably interesting«and pleasant to look 
at even in January. Somers. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 


Crocus Korol Rowi.— This is one of the 
early spring Crocuses, with fine yellow and 
brown flowers. I do not consider it so 
hardy as the varieties of, say, Crocus 
-aureus or some of the other yellow 
Crocuses which have stood the test of long 
years in our climate. It has also shared 
in the astonishing want of interest still 
shown in tbe> earliest hardy flowers.—S. 
Arnott. 

Jamesia amerlcana. — Although this 
shrub was introduced in 1862 it is not very 
common. It is a native of Western N. 
America, and forms a bush 3 feet or 4 feet 
high and nearly as far through, of shapely 
outline and well-branched. The leaves are 
grey-green, particularly on the under¬ 
surface, by reason of numerous soft hairs. 
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In May small clusters of white flowers are 
produced freely, and a bush in full bloom 
Is an attractive object. It should be 
planted in loamy soil in a fairly open posi¬ 
tion, and it may be grown as an isolated 
bush or as a group. It can be Increased 
hy seeds, cuttings, layers, or by cutting off 
small rooted sections of old plants.—D. 

Raoulla australis.- It is interesting to 
learn from others of their experience of 
this Raoulia, and am obliged to the 
correspondents who have given the benefit 
of their knowledge. Mr. Robinson- 
Douglas, of Orchardton, in this county 
(Kirkcudbrightshire), has had a similar 
experience to mine, and lost a splendid 
plant. W T e are generally agreed that the 
damp in winter is a serious cause of loss 
of many plants in this neighbourhood, and 
I imagine that this is responsible for the 
loss of the Raoulia. A correspondent in 
England has informed me that his plant, 
which had been quite blackened and ap¬ 
peared to be dead, has started again, but I 
have not been so fortunate.— S. Arnott. 

Genista eagittalls —This is a native of 
the Pyrenees, where I have found it, but 
Nicholson gives its distribution broadly as 
South Europe. Any way, it is a curious 
and attractive dwarf Broom. Curious be¬ 
cause its stems are flattened into wing-like 
form and resemble the feathers of an 
arrow, hence its name, sagittalis. It 
forms a broad mat of these erect, winged 
stems, 0 inches to 9 inches high, and in 
early summer each stem carries a terminal 
head of several golden-brown blossoms. 
The plant is an easy grower, and soon 
forms a handsome clump. Seeds set with 
me pretty freely, and give an easy means 
of propagation, and cuttings are not diffi¬ 
cult to strike. It is quite easy to grow in 
any decent soil, should be given a sunny 
position, and is excellent for the rock gar¬ 
den, for the front of the herbaceous bor¬ 
der, or among choice flowering shrubs.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Ethionema Iberldeum.— The chief charm 
of this is its beautiful glaucous foliage, 
r which makes a nice patch of colour when 
grown in a retaining wall. The flowers 
are white, but I do not find them produced 
very freely, although my plants grow well 
and are not in too rich soil. JE. coridi- 
folium, in a similar position, flowers with 
the greatest freedom and ripens plenty of 
seed, though the plants do best if the 
flower-heads are cut off as soon as the 
blossoms are over. Perhaps the require¬ 
ments of M. iberideum are different from 
those of most other 2Ethionemas, viz., a 
sunny, dry position and limy soil. JE. 
Warley Hybrid did very well along with 
the others, but the severe weather of last 
winter proved too much for it. I find the 
iEthionemas are easily propagated either 
from cuttings or seed, and they seem quite 
happy In my North London garden.— 
Clapton Common. 

Lime for Anemone blanda.— I wrote re¬ 
cently my belief that lime in one form or 
another is very necessary for the Madonna 
Lily (Lilium candidum). Another plant 
which I think should have lime is Anemone 
blanda' I have often seen it seeding about 
and multiplying rapidly in gardens which 
were naturally rich In .lime, and, on the 
other hand, I know several gardens where 
Anemone blanda refuses to establish itself 
or do any good, and these are gardens 
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deficient of lime. I think this holds -good 
with every garden which I can call to 
mind. I mean, of course, the extreme 
cases; in the first case gardens where the 
plant tends almost to become a weed, and, 
on the other hand, gardens where it makes 
no headway and even dwindles. There is, 
of course, plenty of places where Anemone 
blanda does pretty well, but never more 
than fair to middling, and never increases 
to any extent. I feel pretty certain that if 
one wants the plant to be happy it must 
have lime in the soil.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

The pink Coreopsis.— It is surprising 
how few people seem to know that there is 
such a plant as a pink-flowered Coreopsis. 
One usually associates yellow or malio- 
gany-red with this genus. But Coreopsis 
rosea is a dainty little species with flowers 
of an attractive soft rosy-pink, not quite 
so clear and decided as one might wish, 
perhaps, but still, very pretty. It grows 
about 0 inches or 12 inches high, bolt up¬ 
right, with stiff, wiry stems, narrow, 
glossy, dark green leaves, and flowers each 
about i inch across, yellow-centred, and 
with, as I say, pale pink ray petals. The 
species is hardy, enjoys any light, good 
loam and a sunny position, and is best on 
the outskirts of the rock garden, or at the 
front of the hardy flower border among 
dwarf, choice things. It is easily in¬ 
creased by division, and runs only 
moderately, never' becoming a nuisance, 
but forming little groups of convenient ex¬ 
tent. The plant comes from the United 
States of America.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage . 

Genista dalmatlca.— This is like a small, 
low-growing form of Genista hispanica, but 
hardier. It is not given in Nicholson’s 
Dictionary of Gardening, and I do not 
know its origin. I bought a small plant of 
it many years ago at a nursery in the West 
of England and planted it out in ordinary 
loam on my then rock garden, where it 
remained and flourished until a couple of 
years ago. Then this rock garden was 
demolished, and when I came to Genista 
dalmatica I found that many of the lower 
stems had rooted. A good number of these 
were taken off and potted up, and they 
soon gave me a useful stock of plants. 
The plant had made a rounded cushion of 
softly spiny evergreen 3 feet or 4 feet 
across and a foot high at the centre. It 
was smothered in summer with masses of 
pretty golden blossoms. I do not think it 
lias ever seeded with me, or, if it has, I 
have missed the crop, but cuttings, or— 
from an old plant—Irishman’s cuttings, 
are an easy means of increasing this de¬ 
lightful small Broom.— Herts. 

[According to Bean, in “Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” this 
Broom is a native of Dalmatia, Herze¬ 
govina, etc., where it forms part of the 
undergrowth of Pine forests and generally 
affects dry situations. It was introduced 
to Kew in 1893 .—Ed.] 

The yellow-flowered Tree-Paeony (Paeonia 
lutea).—Apart from its own intrinsic merit ] 
this Paeony is also noteworthy from the 
fact that, in conjunction with the old and 
w ell-known P. Moutan, it has given rise to 
at least tw r o hybrid forms of considerable 
promise. Though a less decided shrub 
than the older kind, P. lutea belongs to 
the same section, and when it w’as first 
introduced it w r as anticipated that the 
hybridist would soon take advantage of 
its distinct character. It w-as, however, 
some years before these anticipations were 
realised. The two hybrid forms now in 
commerce are ^ IJEsp^rance and La 
Lorraine, both raised jp Ajjllepoine, of 
Nancy. They VeA^ffrst 5 «)wb- in this 


country in 1913, when La Lorraine was 
given a flrst-class certificate and l’Esp^r- 
ance an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The flowers of La 
Lorraine-are large, fully double, and of a 
soft yellow colour tinged with salmon, the 
extreme base of the petals being suffused 
with crimson. Thd flowers of l’Espdrance 
are of much the same colour as in La 
Lorraine, but owing to their semi-double 
character the red centre is more notice¬ 
able. Added to this the tuft of golden 
anthers forms a very striking feature. 
These Pieonies are slow to increase, hence 
they are likely to remain fairly expensive 
for some time. When first sent out, in 
1909, PEsp^rance was priced at 25 francs 
each, and La Lorraine in the spring of 
1913 was quoted at 200 francs. In the 
autumn catalogue for 1917 the prices are 
10s. Gd. and 2 guineas respectively. Ac¬ 
cording to M. Lemoine La Lorraine first 
flowered in 1904. At the Ghent quin^ 
quennial exhibition in 1913 it was very 
generally admired. These tw r o hybrids, 
while in colour showing markedly the in¬ 
fluence of P. lutea, promise in habit to 
partake more of the character of P. 
Moutan.—K. R. W. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIEND& 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The tits and fruit.— My experience of 
the blue bit or tomtit is such that I con¬ 
sider it the most destructive bird that a 
gardener has to contend with. Anyone 
who has grown Sweet Peas, especially for 
exhibition, has seen the greater part of 
his bloom spoilt by these little pests, and 
I have never known any successful method 
of frightening them away. Then when 
Apples and Pears are beginning to ripen— 
say, from August onwards—they flit from 
fruit to fruit and just peck a small hole 
the size of a buckshot; then along comes 
the wasp and you find 50 per cent, of your 
best fruits useless. In my opinion the 
common sparrow is quite harmless in a 
garden when compared with the tits.— 
H. in Garden. 

8wallow8 oure Onion maggot.— Your 
“ Garden pests and friends ” column I 
find very interesting, and I would put 
forward a plea for the swallow, which I 
consider is, if not our best, at least one 
of our best friends. Some years ago an 
occasional swallow built its nest in the 
stokehole, but the garden lads almost in¬ 
variably destroyed the nests. Having a 
love for birds, we put down this practice 
with a firm hand, with the result that we 
now annually have quite a colony in and 
around the garden. Onion maggot was a 
serious pest previous to the increase of 
the swallows, but the maggot has gradu¬ 
ally decreased in proportion to the in¬ 
crease of our friends. This year we were 
quite free of the pest, and this fact I 
attribute entirely to the presence of our 
little visitors. The earlji bird catches the 
early fly, and I have in previous years 
watched the swallows, on their first ap¬ 
pearance, flitting over the Onion bed and 
picking up the flies, which were prepar¬ 
ing to lay their eggs on the young plants. 
Further, I am convinced that by protect¬ 
ing and encouraging these birds in and 
about gardens many of the pests (which 
originate from flies) would disappear. It 
has occurred to me that, but for our 
friend the swallow, our British Isles 
would not be so pleasant to live in. There 
is no doubt that (independent of garden 
pests) the millions of insects that are 
annually devoured by birds would other¬ 
wise increase, until life would not be 
■worth living.—S. Gordon, Monreith. 


FRUIT. 

BEST QUALITY APPLES. 

I am glad to observe that Mr. Meyer has 
discovered the good qualities of Oslin 
Pippin Apple, just as Mr. Farmer made 
the acquaintance of Black Achan Pear. 
Years ago Oslin Pippin was a great 
favourite in Scotland, and deservedly so, 
but it is rarely seen either in catalogues or 
gardens to-day, despite the fact that few', 
very few, newer kinds can rival it. 

Some years ago I planted a small orchard 
in East Lothian, and, amongst other fruits, 
it contains about 300 bush and pyramid 
Apples. I put in sorts that w’ere credited 
w:ith being “market varieties,” and I am 
disgusted with a lot of them. We have 
the soil—one of the most fertile in the 
country—and we w'ant Apples of quality. 

I wrote to one of the leading nurserymen 
in the South and asked what be considered 
the finest-flavoured Apples in cultivation, 
quality, not size, being the first considera¬ 
tion. He sent me a tree of St. Edmund’s 
Pippin—really a Russet, however—and 
grafts of Keddleston Pippin. The former 
fruited heavily last season and is, indeed, 
a variety well worthy of cultivation. It 
may not be a “ market fruit,” but, in con¬ 
sequence, many people miss the oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing a most delicious 
Apple. I worked Keddleston Pippin upon 
the best type of Paradise stock, and hope 
to fruit cordon trees next summer. I look 
forwmrd to testing this Apple, as my trade 
friends told me they considered it, perhaps, 
the finest-flavoured variety in cultivation. 
The fruits, of course, are small, but with 
me that does not. count if they are in 
abundance. The old Golden Pippin— 
selected as the true variety by the late Mr. 
Malcolm Dunn—does well here, and is 
literally a confection. I asked my friend, 
Mr. David Storrie, of the Carse of Gowrie 
Nurseries, Glencarse, Perthshire, what 
Apples he recommended for flavour and 
high quality in general. He is one of our 
ablest and most noted authorities on pomo¬ 
logy, and he recommended me to try Oslin 
Pippin and Gvavenstein. Both have been 
highly successful and satisfying, and both 
form ideal pyramids. 

A great Apple and Pear Congress was 
held in Edinburgh in 1885 nnder the 
auspices of the Royal Caledonian Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and it is noteworthy that 
Oslin Pippin came out as the favourite 
variety for September in the voting list 
that was taken in order to ascertain the 
best varieties for use during the different 
months of the year. Thorle Pippin was 
the favourite, on that occasion, for 
October, but .Tames Grieve w r as not then in 
commerce. The latter has undoubtedly 
displaced the necessity for Thorle Pippin, 
nevertheless, as one w r ho has every respect 
for the discriminating tastes of our old 
Scottish growers I have, last autumn, 
planted two trial trees of the old Apple. 

I rarely see a good w r ord for Roundway 
Magnum Bouum. It is the best variety I 
have for use in December and January, 
and, so far as my experience goes, far 
superior to Cox’s Orange Pippin. New'ton 
Wonder does well, I am told, in some gar¬ 
dens in Peebleshire and Selkirkshire. If 
that is the case, and I am assured it is 
correct, it may doubtless do with me. 1 
am giving it a trial, and l am alw r ays pre¬ 
pared to try any variety if it possesses 
quality. Size and colour are nothing here 
—quality comes first. 

Scottish-raised Apples apparently take a 
generation to make their virtues known to 
our friends on the other side of the 
Border. If James Grieve has disappointed 
anyone let him not be discouraged, hut try 
again. ThdfrKjifrdIstocks in commerce, 
oqe f is w|rthle.^S| 4Jie other 4e-.su per b. IP 
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any grower wishes something in Apples 
really good, and is not pleased with 
Worcester Pearmain, let him try Rosebery. 
This is one of the latent products of the 
Carse of Gowrie Nurseries, and it will 
rival James Grieve in popularity when it 
becomes better, known. It is destined, I 
think, to have a great future. 

Porlobello. Georoe M. Taylor. 

[I have distinct recollections of the true 
Golden Pippin, a tree of which used to 
grow some lifty years ago in the gardens 
at Brodie Castle, where I was apprenticed. 
When in season no Apple was more ap¬ 
preciated for dessert.—P. T.] 


APPLE M ABBOT’S PEAR MAIN. 

Besides the variety known as the Old or 
Old English Peannain, at its best a really 
excellent Apple, there are many different 
forms of Peannain in the different coun¬ 
ties of England, some of but indifferent 
quality, but others worthy of a place 
among the best sorts. I tliink, however, 


GAGE PLUMS. 

It is questionable whether any of the out¬ 
door fruits of the garden is so popular as 
a thoroughly ripe Gage, and it is strange 
that in many gardens where Plums suc¬ 
ceed Gages are shy bearers. Owing to 
this, in such places only a small amount 
of space is devoted to them. Another 
reason for the neglect of Gages is that 
their season is popularly supposed to be a 
short one—quite ail erroneous idea. No 
doubt when only the old Green Gage is 
grown the season may l>e brief, but there 
are mahy other sorts which will prolong it. 

It may be thought that conditions which 
suit Plums generally will suit Gages, but 
the latter are, in places, capricious. They 
do not like soil which is at all heavy—iii 
fact, in such soil the trees grow so rankly 
that fruit-bearing is out of the question. 
When such gross growth takes place it is 
very difficult to induce the trees to fruit, 
the best course to follow being to lift the 
trees frequently and, in replanting, to keep 
the roots near the surface. 

Observation extending over a long period 
has convinced me that when Gages are 


is one of the best, although, perhaps, not 
so juicy as some. Reine Claude de Bavay 
is an abundant bearer, inclined, however, 
to crack in wet seasons. Reine Claude 
Boddaert is a fine Gage, and is both early 
and highly perfumed. Reine Claude Bran- 
neau and Reine Claude Rouge are less re¬ 
liable than Reine Claude de Bavay. These 
and Reine Claude Boddaert are, I think, 
of Belgian origin, while the latter must 
not be confounded with Boddaert’s Green 
Gage. Denniston’s Sui>erb, Brahy’s Gage, 
Early Transiiarent, and Late Transparent 
are all deserving of attention, and Purple 
Gage, an excellent variety, may fittingly 
conclude my list. W. McGuffog. 

fiaImar , Kirkcudbrigh t. 


BLACKBERRIES IN THE GARDEN. 

Wishing to try a few T of the finer forms of 
the native Blackberry in my garden, I kept 
a sharp look out last summer for good 
varieties growing wqld in the Stevenage 
neighbourhood, but I came to the con¬ 
clusion that uncommonly poor sorts grow* 
in these parts. Our commonest and almost 
universal Blackberry has medium-sized 
fruits, w r hose tastelessness is only ex¬ 
ceeded by their abundance of seeds. There 
is another, not so common, which has 
looser fruits, but no larger, and w T ith little 
more flavour. Lastly, there is the little 
Dewberry, w T hich creeps about the hedge 
bottoms, with large blossoms and about a 
couple W>f extra large “ pips,” and this is 
of no use for my purpose. There are 
several plants of the Parsley-leaved 
Bramble springing up here and there in 
my garden. 1 do not encourage this sort. 
The flavour of the leaves is apparently all 
that could be desired, judging from the 
keenness with w r hich my goats devour 
them, but the fruits are tasteless. This 
Bramble is generally supposed to be 
merely a variety of the common Black¬ 
berry, but the certainty with which it 
comes true from seed makes me w’onder 
if it may not perhaps be a species. Is any¬ 
thing definitely known of its origin? The 
Loganberry is not always a success here, 
the fruits too often becoming infested with 
maggots, so I am looking out for a really 
fine form of the British Blackberry, one 
wiiose fruits are large and of good flavour. 
It would be interesting to make a trial of 
good sorts from various localities. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 



Apple Mabbot's Pearmain. 


from observations in different parts, that 
the recent editorial note as to the very 
considerable variations in quality on dif¬ 
ferent soils is specially true of the Pear- 
mains—at least, I have found it in 
Adam’s, Hubbard’s, Mannington, and 
Claygate, and lately in the subject of this 
note, Mabbot’s Pearmain, which here 
(mid-Bucks), in fairly holding loam over- 
lying clay, is of excellent quality, and 
worthy to rank from Christmas onward 
among the best dessert kinds. My experi¬ 
ence of it is confined to old standard 
trees; but, from the size of the fruit pro¬ 
duced therefrom and their prolific nature, 
I should say it would be equally good in 
bush, pyramid, and cordon forms. It is 
a prime favourite wdth Apple-loving birds, 
and the inability to effectually protect 
standard trees tempts one to gather it 
before it Is really ready. To have it in 
perfection it should hang w r ell into Octo¬ 
ber. It is a bit larger than most of the 
Pearmains, and a handsome fruit, thickly 
wadded with russet dots, and of a dark 
rich red on the sfunffy’'si<je. 


planted in light soil, to which has been 
added at least 30 per cent, of lime rubbish 
or old mortar, success is fairly certain. In 
one garden in which I worked five-and- 
twenty years ago Gage Plums w T ere very 
well done in raised borders, suitable soil 
being placed on the surface in proximity 
to the w r all and kept in position by bricks. 
This may be of service to those w hose soil 
is unsuited for Gages. Plums, more 
especially Gages, must be lightly pruned. 
In the case of wrnll trees there must be a 
certain use of the knife, but, even so, it 
ought to be handled in as lenient a manner 
as possible. With respect to 

Varieties, I have, at one time or 
another, grown all the Gages mentioned 
below r , and, as conditions vary in different 
cases, while some may condemn where I 
praise, the varieties are, in my estimation, 
worth growing. The old Green Gage still 
remains one of the best, and is well worth 
its place upon walls. It is extremely 
hardy, a freestone, of rich flavour, and 
ought to be used before it is over-ripe. 
McLaughlin’s Gage ought to find a place 
in every collection. OuUin’s Golden Gage 



[You will find an illustration and a de¬ 
scription of a very fine form, Rubus 
Koehleri, in our issue of November 10th. 
3917 (p. G03), and also some interesting 
notes on “ Wild Brambles ” in the issue of 
December 22, 1917 (p. 677).—Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pitmaston Duchess and Durondeau 
Pears.— I have been surprised to see the 
Pitmaston so frequently decried in Gar¬ 
dening. I can only say that in my garden 
I reckon it the most satisfactory Pear I 
have, and never were the fruits better than 
this year. They keep sound longer than 
any other Pear; In fact, should not be 
eaten until they look, from the outside, 
overripe. I had a very large quantity this 
year, but not of the enormous size they 
sometimes attain, and not one had to be 


thrown aw>ay because of having gone at 
the core. The flavour and juiciness were 
praised by everyone wdio ate them. Duron¬ 
deau, too, I have always found a very 
good eating Pear, and to say that no one 
should giw either of these (page 630) is, 
to my thinking, very bad advice. I imagine 
soil has a gregjt deaLtopdo with the flavour 
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Diseases on dormant fruit-trees.— In the 

course of pruning certain stages of several 
fungoid diseases may be observed on fruit- 
trees, particularly Apples, and much can 
be done then to prevent their spread. 
Canker is, of course, easily seen. Affected 
branches should be cut out where they can 
be spared, but cankered patches on larger 
branches can be cut away to healthy wood 
and the wound dressed with Stockholm 
tar. In most cases the trouble will not 
then go any further. On some varieties 
of Apples fruit buds will be found diseased. 
Mycologists differ as to whether this is 
canker or scab. In any case, such buds 
i should be cut off. The winter stage of 
scab can be seen on the young shoots of 
some Apples, notably Cqx’s Orange Pippin. 
It gives a pimply appearance to the bark 
of such shoots, which should be cut back to 
healthy wood. Evidences of brown rot 
can be seen on practically all kinds of 
fruit-trees, particularly Plume. Any dried- 
up fruits found hanging on the jtrecs are 
affected with this disease, and should be 
pulled off and burnt, or they will spread 
the trouble in summer. Dried-up spurs 
and ends of shoots with the brown and 
withered leaves and blooms still hanging 
are also due to brown rot, and should be 
removed. A great deal of good is done by 
cutting out all such unhealthy wood, for it 
is doubtful whether the winter stages of 
fungoid diseases can be touched by spray¬ 
ing.—E. M. 15., Sussex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM* 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SOURCE D’OR 

AND OTHER OLDER VARIETIES. 

I was interested in reading 44 K. R. W.’s ” 
notes in the issue of December 29th last 
(page 691), in which reference is made to a 
note by “ S.” in the issue of December 1st 
regarding the good qualities of Source 
d’Or. Without a doubt this old Japanese 
sort is still useful, and when disbudded or 
partially disbudded it is still “a thing of 
beauty.” “ K. R. W.” appears to be 
slightly in error in regard to the date of 
Its introduction, etc. He says the cen¬ 
tenary edition of the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society’s catalogue does not give the 
date of its (Source d’Or) introduction. If 
“ K. R. W.” will refer to page 31 of the 
edition in question he will find the date of 
its introduction is 1883, and the raiser was 
the late Mons. S. Delaux, who, in the 
earlier days, gave us so many beautiful 
Chrysanthemums. I question whether the 
variety was grown in this country so early 
as 1879, as it was the practice of the late 
M. Delaux to send to the various Chrys¬ 
anthemum specialists each year, at that 
period, his collection of novelties. These 
were tried by the few trade growers who 
specialised in the Chrysanthemum at that 
time, and any variety that possessed 
special merit was quickly recognised and 
soon distributed. I remember seeing ex¬ 
cellent blooms shown in 1884 at the first 
show of the Highgate Chrysanthemum 
Society, and for several years after, and 
until the very big blooms became popular 
Source d’Or was always freely shown. Of 
the other varieties mentioned by 
K. R. WBertier Reudatler, synonv- 
inous with Mine. Bertier Rendatler and 
Curiosity, was Introduced in 1880, and this 
also came from M. Delaux. This variety 
was much admired at that time. From the 
same source, I believe, came P&re Delaux. 
Triomphe de la Rue des Chalets was raised 
by M. Pertuzes and distributed in 1881. I 
remember this variety so well, as it was 
somewhat difficult to represent it in goc 11 
form and condition. It was a beautifi 
flower however. “ K, R. W.” meptio] 
Rosa Bonheur. Tttfs wf 1 

purple l-flower: S A 


that time was Roseum Superbnm, a lovely 
lilac-rose flower, tipped buff, of beautiful 
droopiDg form. Elaine, the most chaste of 
white Japanese, was grown for market 
until a few years ago, and, not many years 
since, Fair Maid of Guernsey was still to 
be found in some establishments. 

I have before me a catalogue issued by 
Mr. H. J. Jones, of Hope Nursery, Lewis¬ 
ham, S.E., in 1886, before he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Norman Davis, of 
Camberwell, S.E. The catalogue to which 
l have just referred contains the names of 
many once popular sorts. Old growers 
will remembe^ Val d’Andorre, Peter the 
Great, Mdlle. Lacroix, Marguerite Mar- 
roueh, Soleil Levant, The Cossack, Margot 
(still to be found), Meg Merrilees, La 
Nymph, Lady Selborrie, James Salter, 
Comte de Germiny, Criterion, Dr. Macary, 
Baron de Prailly, Jeanne Delaux, and Mr. 
John Laing, besides many others that were 
esteemed by growers. They were not the 
giant blooms we now see in more modern 
specimens, and many of them were highly 
decorative and free-flowering. It is a 
matter for regret that they have now T gone 
out of cultivation. 

Incurved varieties.— What is generally 
known as the 44 Rundle ” family is repre¬ 
sented by Mrs. George Rundle (white), Mr. 
George Glenny (?traw-yellow), and Golden 
George Glenny (bright yellow', also known 
as Mrs. Dixon) a trio of ideal incurved 
varieties. They are small, of perfect form, 
and extremely free-flowering. The original 
variety was introduced in 3868, and the 
last of the series, a sport, came to us in 
1876. They w'ere growm by the Sheffield 
cutlers until a few years ago—when I had 
the pleasure of judging the blooms—and 
they may be nowadays, for all I know. At 
the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show, 1916, one of the exhibitors set up 
a beautiful lot of blooms of these three 
varieties in a^vase that did not suit them ; 
but they were very fine however. I know' 
of no other instance where they have been 
exhibited in more recent years. I hope 
growers will procure stock and grow 
them, as they are among the daintiest 
Chrysanthenfums in cultivation. 

Reflexed varieties. — The reflexed 
,variety Cottage Pink I have seen growing 
luxuriantly in Berkshire cottage gardens, 
where in late October it is a welcome 
piece of colour. This variety is generally 
known among the trade as Emperor of 
China ; but there is some question about 
the correctness of -their assumption. 
Chevalier Domage (1833) is, as“K. R. W.” 
says, still worth growing; and Julie 
Lagravfcre is splendid outdoors late in the 
season. • 

Pompons are excellent for outdoor cul¬ 
ture, and stand the inclement weather of 
our autumn remarkably well, though few 
of them are met with now. I am glhd still 
to And plants of President and Sceur 
Melanie. Both these varieties for years 
past have blossomed freely in the gardens 
of the cottagers of this neighbourhood, 
and coming into bloom so much later 
than the early-flowering outdoor kinds, 
they are much appreciated. Mdlle. Elsie 
Dordan with me is not a success out¬ 
doors; but Wm. Sakey, a rich yellow' 
sort, is splendid during November. The 
plant has a good constitution and flowers 
very freely. This variety w'as introduced 
in 1892. Other good Pompons lire 
Rosinante (1850), blush-rose; Prince of 
Orange, light orange-amber; Nellie Rain- 
ford, buff yellow, sport from Rosinanto: 
Mrs. Bateman (1880), orange-brow’n; arid 
Cedo Null! varieties, white, gold, and 
lilac. I hope an effort will be made to 
preserve the Pompons from extinction.^ 
There are signs of a reuewed interest in 
this type of the flower. D. B. Crane. 

Highgate, N. 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN* 

LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM AND 
L. GRAMINIFOLIUM. 

I think if I had to name the twelve best 
alpine plants I should put down Litho- 
spermum prostratum or its variety, 
Heavenly Blue. This, in spite of the fact 
that it is not an alpine, as it never, I be¬ 
lieve, ventures above the foothills. It 
flourishes on the golf links at Pau and all 
along the skirts of the Pyrenees, and it 
ramps on many English rock gardens. On 
the other hand, it refuses to grow in a 
great many gardens in this country. Lime 
is its great enemy, and w'here lime or chalk 
abounds the only hope is to dig out a 
pocket, 2 feet deep at least, and fill In with 
pure peat. Even then one must arrange 
matters so that lime-charged w'ater does 
not drain in from the surrounding soil. 
This may be managed by building up a 
pocket rather than digging one out by 
facing three or four big rocks to form a 
sort of box, and then filling in the space 
between them with peat. In doing this, 
make the box-pocket several feet across 
each way, as well as a couple of feet deep, 
otherwise it W'ill dry out too easily in 
summer and require watering, and if the 
soil is chalky or limy it is pretty certain 
that the w'ater will contain lime too, so 
that watering with rain-water will be 
necessary. A good proportion of lumps of 
sandstone mixed with the peat will do 
w'onders in keeping it open and sweet, and 
in retaining moisture. The sheet of vivid 
blue which 

Lithospermum trostratum will give is 
w'ell W'orth taking some trouble to obtain, 
and if the soil Is naturally free from lime 
one will probably procure it without any 
trouble. The plant should have full sun, 
and, after the main blaze of May is past, 
the plant goes on flowering in a desultory 
way most of the year. Where it is happy 
it is seldom quite without blossom. 

Lithospermum graminifolium is a 
rather rarer plant than L. prostratum, but 
is much less fastidious. All it asks is a 
fairly light loam, good drainage, and any 
amount of sunshine. It does not object to 
lime in the least, nor does it demand it. 
It is very different in habit, but its flowers 
are almost as vividly bliffi. Lithospermum 
prostratum trails vigorously over the 
ground. L. graminifolium forms a rounded 
compact bush, growing somewhat slowly, 
yet bulging up steadily into a tine hum¬ 
mock of narrow, dark evergreen foliage. 
Its stems are quite woody. In May it 
throw's up numerous flower-stems 4 inches 
or 5 inches above the main plant, each 
carrying a head of tubular blossoms of 
intense vivid blue. I have not tried it. 
but I should say It w'ould make an excel¬ 
lent edging plant. Certainly it is a grand 
plant for a raised, sunny position on the 
rock garden. I have also grow'n it in the 
dry w’all, where it is very happy and looks 
exceedingly well, and lastly, it may be 
used in clumps at the front of the hardy 
flower border among such things as 
Aubrietlas, Alyssums, Saxifrages, and 
Pinks. With me it is perfectly hardy and 
came through last winter uninjured. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Adonis amurensis. —This seems easier 
to grow than A. vernal is. It is a very 
slow grower with me, and, though it 
blooms, I do not think it is as happy as 
it should be. No doubt, London smoke 
does not help it. When it does well its 
Fern-like foliage and large Buttercup 
flowers are very attractive early in the 
year. It likes a sunny position, but 
must not be dry.—N. L. 
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untiil this has been proved the. hint may 
be worth noting. What a grand plant 
this is; deliciously fragrant, and with 
large, long, white trumpets, flushed out¬ 
side with delicate old rose chocolate-red, 
and with soft golden-yellow inside. 
When it becomes more plentiful it will, 
without doubt, become everybody’s plant. 
A Lily which can do that is, indeed, a 
valuable introduction. Another Lily 
which thrives in a limy soil, if it does 
not actually demand it, is Lilium Sovitzi- 
anum. The finest plants I ever saw of it 
were 5 feet and P> feet high, and there 
were hundreds of the splendid citron- 
yellow, heavily-fragrant blossoms. These 
were growing in a soil rich in lime. 

The species which I have named are ail 
undoubtedly lime-lovers, as I have learnt 
from actual observation. There may be 
others, and certainly there are a good 
many which require a non-calcareous, 
peaty soil. In the same Yorkshire garden 
mentioned above there was a glorious 
clump of Lilium auratum platyphyllum, 
one of the finest I have ever seen, it had 
been there several years, and had i>cen 
given no lime. It would be valuable if 
readers of Gardening would send their 
experience of growing the easier Lilies in 
soils in which they know definitely either 
that lime does or does not exist. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Galanthus Ikariae. —This thrives well for 
a time with me, but succumbs in the long 
run. It appears to have a good deal of the 
constitution of Galanthus latifolius, which 
suffers in many springs and has its foliage 
destroyed. G. Ikarirn js possibly a little 
hardier, but it has been rather disappoint¬ 
ing in this respect. I have tried it several 
times. My first trial was the most success¬ 
ful, and I fancied that G. lkarise was quite 
hardy. In the long run, however, the 
plants succumbed, and subsequent experi¬ 
ences gave the same results, except that 
the bulbs did not live so long.—Ess. 

Antirrhinums — Seed of the intermedi¬ 
ate and tall-growing varieties for the fill¬ 
ing of beds and of bonders should now be 
.sown in gentle warmth. The receptacles 
to be used will depend on the number of 
plants required. If but a moderate num¬ 
ber is needed, pans will be large enough, 
but if the number is great, then it is best 
to sow in boxes. The seeds being small, 
care must be exercised both in the pre¬ 
paration of the receptacles and in the 
sowing, which should be done thinly to 
avert the resulting plants from becoming 
weak and drawn. Until germination 
takes place, the pans or boxes should bo 
covered with sheets of glass darkened 
either by Moss or paper being placed on 
top.—C. A. H. 

Synthiris reniformis. —This is generally 
in bloom here in February, although in 
some seasons it 1ms bloomed in January, 
while in others it has lingered until 
March. The flowers are of a nice blue, 
and coming at a time when there are few 
but bulbous or tuberous plants in bloom, 
are welcome. It grows from 3 inches to 
6 inches high, and has pretty kidney- 
shaped leaves, nicely serrated. It is 
generally found in the vicinity of streams. 
—S. Arnott. 

Grass mowings as manure.— One of the 

l>est Aster growers of my acquaintance 
manures them with Grass mowings. The 
Grass from his lawn is collected carefully 
and put into a heap, which by the end of 
the season is of considerable size. No 
other material is added, and in spring it 
is in fit condition for manuring the l>eds 
for the Asters. My friend claims that it 
is exceptionally rich 5u ammonia, and attri¬ 
butes his success t<} ■,'j/his^A. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ILEONY. 

The herbaceous Pieony is one of our most 
valuable hardy plants. Not only are the 
flowers showy, but they are also fragrant. 
A valuable trait of the Chinese species is 
that they flower after the European kinds, 
and so prolong the flowering season. 
Especially is this the case when some are 
planted in shady places or on late borders. 
P;conies repay for extra attention in the 
way of a mulch with manure (cow manure 
preferably) early in March and an artificial 
fertiliser later on in April. In light or 
I>oor soils Pteonies will suffer if watering 
and mulching are neglected. 


an old ceiling, or some such easily-pro¬ 
cured calcareous material. I came across 
a very marked instance of the failure of 
the Madonna Lily owing to lack of lime 
w’hilst staying in Yorkshire last autumn. 
The garden was as acid and deficient of 
lime as it could possibly be. It was an 
ideal Heath and Rhododendron soil. My 
host told me that in the past he lmd spent 
many pounds in renewing his clumps of 
Madonna Lily, -and time after time they 
had failed—flowered the first year, and 
then rapidly dwindled. He show’ed me 
one healthy clump which he had planted 
in soil which he dressed heavily with 
lime. This clump had never looked back, 
but had gone ahead and increased, and 


Pceony Snowball and Bose W. A. Bichardson in a Highgatc 
garden. 


The flowers of the variety Snowball, also 1 
known as Duchesse de Nemours, are w hite 
with a primrose tint at the base of the 
petals. C. T. 


LILIES AND LIME. 

The very useful list of easily-grown 
Lilies in Gardening, January 12th, sug¬ 
gests to me that many folk fail to grow 7 
the Madonna Lily (L. candidum) owing 
to lack of lime in the soil. I think there 
is not the least doubt that lime is abso¬ 
lutely essential to L. candidum, and 
where this lovely plant fails repeatedly 
it is well worth haj^ng one inoreiry with 
ft. digging intp tlfr scjTta gqpfjj fapssing 
of chalk, lime, olckaioVtfli , uBfeleV from 


flowered year after year for several 
years past. The scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily 
(L. chalcedonicum) is also a lime lover; 
and so I believe is the reputed hybrid of 
L. candidum and L. chalcedonicum—L. 
testaceum, known commonly as the Nan¬ 
keen Lily. The other scarlet Turk’s Cap, 
Lilium pomponium, is undoubtedly a 
liine-loving plant, for I have found it wild 
in the Maritime Alps growing close to 
Saxifraga lingulata lantoscana, Hyperi¬ 
cum Coris, and Linum salsaloides, on 
soil winch was as full of lime as it could 
possibly be. I am growing that finest of 
all garden Lilies, L. regale, in soil to 
which plenty of lime has been added, and 
it Is flourishing splendidly. Possibly, it 
might do just as well without lime, but 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

DRIED PUMPKINS AND GOURDS. 
The neglect of important articles of food, 
such as Pumpkins and Gourds, in British 
gardens must not go on, ha they are an 
immense source of valuable food. Much 
good food is thrown away every year. The 
fruits should be allowed to ripen, and be 
gathered before the frost gets them, then 
stored in a frost-proof and dry place, as 
the following article from the Rural New 
Yorker points out:— 

Pumpkins or Gourds which show 
signs of spoiling in cellars or storage 
caves may be dried for spring or sum¬ 
mer use to advantage. To keep well 
for any length of time these require a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Fahrenheit and a fairly dry atmo¬ 
sphere. Usually, a furnace-room is 
satisfactory for storing the Pumpkins 
and Gourds for late keeping. If the 
conditions in such a room are not avail¬ 
able the crops should be watched 
closely and preserved in some way for 
use later in/the season. 

To prepare Pumpkins and Gourds 
for drying, cut them into rings or 
slices by means of a sharp, heavy 
knife. Remove seeds and loose fibre 
from the inside, peel, and cut the rings 
into pieces half an inch thick. To 
shred or to slice thinly will make an 
inferior product when the Pumpkin is 
dried. Spread the pieces an inch thick 
on flat trays, and place over hot-air. 
registers or the kitchen range; W’here 
the temperature can be held between 
120 degs. and 100 degs. Fahrenheit. To 
have the temperature nearer 120 degs. 
at the start will mean a better finished 
product. Dry until the pieces seem to 
be between a leathery and a brittle 
stage. Usually, twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours’ time will be needed. Do not 
allow the pieces to become crisp or 
browned. Place in a cloth bag and 
hang near a stove or hot-air register 
for several days, after which the pro¬ 
duct may be transferred to a stout 
paper bag or a paraffined paper box 
and stored until needed for use. 

For table use, soak the dried product 
over-night in cold water, three parts 
by measure, to one part of Gourd. 
Cook slowly in the cold water until 
thoroughly soft, drain off water, season 
well with salt, pepper, sugar, and 
butter, and serve. If desired the sea¬ 
soned product may be baked in the 
oven for a half or three-quarters of an 
hour before it is served, in order to 
make it more appetising. 

Dried Gourd or Pumpkin makes ex¬ 
cellent pies. Soak in cold water and 
cook as for table use. Use as ordinary 
Pumpkin or Gourd, with the usual 
recipes for pies. An ounce of the dried 
product should be allowed for each 
three pies. 

While the use of dried Pumpkin or 
Gourd may not appeal to all house¬ 
wives, it should be given a fair trial, 
especially where a product which 
would otherwise spoil may be pre¬ 
served and used. 


WINDOW-BOX FLAVOURINGS IN 
WINTER. 

In Hungary and other parts of Central 
and Northern Europe, where the winter 
cold is much more severe than in our 
isles with their mild winters, there is a 
way of growing Chives and a few herbs 
in window-boxes which well deserves a 
thought ' for our / u3ey-^boc, y-^hese 
northern lands an d. i iUkorJiJ jiuerica 


some of the herbs and green foods may 
not be had without protection of house or 
cellar, we having the gain of gathering 
them fresh all the winter from the open 
garden. Though we have less need to 
protect the larger green vegetables, it is 
a gain to the good cook to have a few 
boxes for Chives, starting up fresh near 
her hand, in the windows. The following 
is from the Country Gentleman of 
America. 

There is nothing discouraging in all 
this, especially if one possesses a 
window or two that look to the south. 

A table may be placed under this 
window, if the sill be narrow, or a 
wide board may be added to the sill . 
with a slight, support beneath if. 
French chefs have gained their names 
by the ways in which they flavour 
foods, and this space will give a 
magic garden for flavours. 

A couple of boxes of free loam, 
mixed with fine sand until .the quality 
of the soil is friable and not likely to 
pack, are needed. The size of the 
boxes should be regulated by the size 
of the family. The depth of the 
boxes should be about 4 inches, so 
that from 3 inches to 4 inches of soil 
may be used. Chives may be kept in 
pots all winter and put out into the 
garden in the spring, to be lifted and 
potted again in the fall. There is, 
however, a very pungent, sweet herb 
that the French cook loves to get and 
that the American cook knows and 
uses very little— 

Chervil. —Easy and quick growth 
is the essential for the kitchen-win¬ 
dow garden. The Chervil has this 
qualification as well as the others. 
In a warm, sunny position it quickly 
puts forth its serrated leaves. It may 
be sown in the boxes in rows, dose 
together, the seed scattered thinly 
and the seedlings not thinned out. As 
the small leaves develop they may be 
picked off and used in the cooking. 
There are two places at least where 
Chervil seems especially welcome: 
One is in an omelet, and the other in 
a salad. Like Parsley, it may be 
used to decorate any meat dish, and 
the French cook chops it up and adds 
it to his thin brown sauces for meat 
or fish dishes. There is one plant 
that has not yet been considered that 
is of real importance to the house¬ 
keeper, and that is 

Tarragon.— Potted and kept in the 
kitchen window, it may be frequently 
used to give variety to the food. 

Whoever starts out to have this 
kiud of kitchen garden may take 
thought as to the quantity of herbs 
. used. The reason for .the success of 
the French cooks is the skill with 
which they use just enough and not a 
scrap more of each herb. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping Blenheims.— In reply to note 
from “ W. f Sussex,” in the issue of 
January 19th, page 32, I have, in War¬ 
wickshire, for many years past kept these, 
sound and good in every way, until late in 
May. They are generally picked during 
the first week In October, and stored 
about a fortnight later (after a careful 
look over to take out any not perfectly 
sound), in barrels and boxes, In a fairly 
dry, frost-proof, dark cellar, the barrels, 
etc., holding about 1 ewt. each. No 
straw, paper, or packing of any kind is 
used. It is necessary to take all out two 
or three times during the winter and use 
any that are imperfect; but I have often 
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gonp through 1 cwt. without finding more 
than two or three bo reject. If kept on 
shelves the fruits begin to shrivel about 
the end of December. — W. J. Y. J., 
Merioneth. 

-Evidently the fruit-room is too dry 

for the storing of Apples; a damp 
cellar would be a more suitable place if 
ventilated sufficiently to dry off excessive 
moisture in the early days of storing, with 
a uniform temperature of about 40 degs. 
Blenheims should keep in such a place well 
into February. I am able to keep Blen¬ 
heim in excellent condition up till that 
date in a building having thick stone walls 
with one small window for light and 
ventilation,, with a shutter to keep it dark 
when the light is not required, and a door 
on the north side, with a brick floor which 
is never really dry. This building is situ¬ 
ated at the north end of a block of build¬ 
ings, being thereby screened from what 
little sun there may be during the season 
the fruit is stored. In such a position the 
temperature varies very slightly, no matter 
what the weather may be. Apples, in¬ 
cluding Blenheim, keep remarkably well 
in this building. The fruit, when brought 
in from the orchard, is laid out on trays in 
single or double layers according to their 
size. The trays are filled in the usual way. 
—H. S. HartfieLd, Sussex. 

Vegetables for the delicate.— A small 
amount of well-cooked vegetable—Spinach, 
stewed Celery, Leeks, Spanish Onion, 
Cauliflower—is good for the aged if cooked 
in the right way. Cabbage, Brussels 
Sprouts, Turnips, Parsnips, and old 
Carrots should all be avoided as causing 
a certain amount of gastric trouble. Pulses, 
of which we use so much at present, prove 
very trying to weak digestions, but Lentil 
soup made with pancreatised Lentil-flour 
instead of the Lentils themselves will be 
found very acceptable, and will not be 
troublesome to the most delicate digestions. 
An excellent way of cooking Celery for 
those of advanced years is as follows: — 
Wash a head of Celery and cut it into small 
pieces; put these into a saucepan with 
boiling water to cover, boil from five to 
seven minutes, and then pour the water off. 
Add i pint of milk and stew slowly until 
the Celery is tender, then take it out. Melt 
1 oz. of fat iu a saucepan, add to it one 
dessertspoonful of flour, mixing them 
smoothly, and the milk in which the 
Celery has boiled. Stir until boiling and 
cook for several minutes. Return the 
Celery to this sauce, add seasoning to 
taste, and when again very, hot serve with 
a few small pieces of crisp toast — 
Guardian. 

Scotch bannooks.— Oatmeal in all cases 
needs very long, slow, thorough cooking, 
or it will be indigestible. It must be re¬ 
membered always that however much 
nutriment a food contains it is its powers 
'of absorption by the blood-stream, or, in 
other words, its digestibility, which makes 
it a valuable food. Following is an excel¬ 
lent recipe for oatmeal bannocks :—In¬ 
gredients : 1 lb. medium oatmeal, G ozs. 
Barley and Maize-meal, G ozs. margarine, 
one teaspoouful salt, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, one teaspoonful sugar (not 
essential). Method : Mix meals, salt, and 
baking powder; nib in the margarine and 
add the sugar; mix to a dough with the 
water. Divide into tw r o, and roll each on 
a floured board to the size of a plate: Cut 
each into eight, making sixteen bannocks 
in all.— Evening News. 

[Not as in Scotland, w here only oatmeal 
and lukewarm water are used. Bannocks 
are never rolled out, always kneaded with 
the knuckles. No fat, baking powder, 
sugar, or Barley br Maize-meal are ever 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MISUSE OP THE QUINCE AS A 
STOCK. 

Going over my Azalea bank lately, I wag 
surprised to tind a Quince that. I never 
planted growing there. In looking more 
closely, it was seen to be strangling a 


were recent forms of the dwarf Pyrus, of 
such beauty of colour. Is the practice 
right for owrners pf^ardens or|nursery- 

m€n E)igitized by C lOOQ l£ w ' 

Sussex. O 


THE BAMBOO GARDEN. 

At no season of the year are Bamboos 
more highly appreciated than in late 
autumn and early winter, for at that time 
they are in the pink of condition, whereas 
many other trees and shrubs are in their 
most uninteresting state. Later on— 
towards the end of February and March— 
they are less beautiful, and sometimes 
quite shabby, for cold east winds and 


From Seiitember until the end of January 
Bamboos are very pleasing, and where a 
collection exists it is usually one of the 
most interesting parts of the garden dur¬ 
ing that period. The fact that Bamboos 


have a decidedly unattractive time, how’- 
ever, and that this time falls When most 
other shrubs are in their most attractive 
dress, should be borne in mind when Bam¬ 
boos are being planted, and instead of 
dotting them about the garden indiscri¬ 
minately, give them a corner to them¬ 
selves, if iiossible, shut off to some extent 
from other parts and sheltered from cold 
winds. This will not interfere with their 
interest, and will effectively prevent their 
shabby appearance in spring and early 
summer from marring the beauty of other 
things at that period. If Bamboos can be 
planted in the vicinity of water, so much 
the better, for they are thirsty subjects, 
and their habil fits them admirably for the 
margins of lakes and streams. 

Provided the soil of the garden is 
moderately rich, no difficulty need be ex¬ 
perienced in their culture, for they thrive 
in both light and heavy soils. Soil rich 
in humus .suits them best, however, and 
they are very partial to leaf-mould placed 
about the roots at planting time. More¬ 
over, as they are gross feeders, a surface 
dressing of decayed farmyard manure 
placed above the roots in May has the 
double advantage of feeding the surface 
roots and keeping the ground moist. 

Of the numerous Bamboos suitable for 
outdoor culture the majority are included 
in two genera—Aruudinaria and Phyllo- 
stachys, the chief points of difference 
being as follows:—In the Arundinarias 
the shoots are usually erect, with dense 
clusters of side shoots made up of an in¬ 
definite number each, the sheaths of the 
shoots being retained for a long time after 
they are dead. The Phyllostachys, on the 
other hand, have more or less pendent 
shoots, with the side growths in threes, 
each cluster being made up of two large 
and one small shoot. The small shoot 
may, however, sometimes be absent, for 
it. particularly in some species, occasion¬ 
ally falls away in early life. Moreover, 
the sheaths of the young growths fall very 
early In life, and are never retained as in 
Aruudinaria. There is little, if anything, 
to choose between the two genera in use¬ 
fulness, and when planted together the 
difference in habit is an advantage from 
both points of view. 

The following species are all worthy of 
attention :— 

ARUNDINARIA. 

A. anceps.— Although this beautiful 
Bamboo was introduced over fifty years 
ago, it was comparatively unknown, ex¬ 
cept in a few' gardens, until quite the 
latter years of last century. A native of 
the north-west Himalaya, it grows 12 feet 
or more high, and In light, rich, moist 
soil w’ith astonishing rapidity, travelling 
about by means of long, underground 
stems, and producing new colonies at 
some considerable distance from the 
Parent clump. It is one of the most effec¬ 
tive si>ecies, with tall, slender shoots, 
well clothed with small, dainty green 
leaves. 

A. angusti folia Is a comparatively 
dwarf Bamboo, for, although at its best 
it may attain a height of 5 feet or fi feet, 
it is often much dwarfer. The leaves 
vary a good deal in size, and are of a 
bright green. It is a native of Japan, 
spreads rapidly, and soon forms large 
clumps. 

A. auricoma.— This is a good instance of 
variegation being a disadvantage, for the 
leaves are variegated with yellow. A 
native of Japan, it grows about. 4 feet 
high. Another low-growing Bamboo witli 
yellow variegated leaves is A. chrysantha. 

A. falcata and A. Faiajo-Neri are a couple 
of Himalayan species that are too tender 
for generabut give excellent * 



Alpine Pyrus fCydonia) (a form of P. Maulei) being strangled 
by the stock—the Common Quince. 


new and choice little Japanese Pyrus—a severe frost injure the young shoots and 
most improper misuse of the art of graft- leaves, and the greenery of autumn and 
ing. It might iu such a case be termed early winter gives place to dead tips of 
the art of murdering shrubs; and these j the younger shoots and to yellow' foliage. 
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results in the south-west counties. They 
there exceed 20 feet in height, forming 
stately masses of slender stems. They 
are two of the best species for gardens 
where mild climatic conditions prevail. 
It is essential that they should be well' 
sheltered. 

A. fastuosa. —This is one of the most 
vigorous and hardiest of all Bamboos. It 
forms long, erect growths sometimes more 
Ilian 20 feet high, clothed with handsome, 
dark green leaves, which retain their 
colour under trying conditions better than 
those of any other Bamboo. It is a native 
of Japan, and was introduced about 
twenty-live years ago. Owing to its com¬ 
pact habit it is rather more difficult to 
divide than many of the Bamboos. 

A. Fortcxei is another variegated- 
leaved plant. It is of quite low habit, 
growing about a couple of feet high. The 
leaves are striped with green and white. 
A native of Japan, It was introduced over 
half a century ago. 

A. Hindsi is a rather coarse plant from 
Japan of erect habit. It should be repre-' 
seated in gardens by its variety graminea, 
which is also known as A. graminea. The 
latter is a far more effective plant. 

A. japonic a is perhaps the best-known of 
all the hardy Bamboos. It grows 12 feet 
high, and forms very large clumps of 
rather slender stems clothed with large, 
dark green leaves, which are sometimes 
nearly a foot long. It was introduced 
from Japan in 1850, and is one of the 
hardiest kinds. This is generally known 
as Bambusa Metake. 

A. nitida is a very hardy Bamboo, and 
one of the daintiest of all, its Jong, 
slender, arching branches being clothed 
with small, bright green leaves. It grows 
10 feet or 12 feet high, and forms large 
clumps. On no account should it be 
allowed to become dry at the roots, for It 
is one of the earliest to suffer from 
drought. 

A. pa i. mat a differs from most of the other 
species in its habit. Spreading rapidly by 
means of underground stems, it forms 
dense thickets 8 feet or so high, the stems 
well covered with bright green leaves, 
about a foot long and 3 inches wide. It 
was Introduced fr :u Japan about 1889. 
If it becomes un + \Iy, it may be cut dowu 
to the grouud-1 me every second or third 
year just Wore growth commences. 

A. pygm/ea.—T ills is the dwarfest of all 
Bamboos, for it rarely exceeds 15 inches 
in height, forming a dense carpet-like 
growth of slender stems. In order to keep 1 
it in good condition it should be cut down 
to the ground-line every alternate spring. 

A. Simoxi is a stately plant from China, 
growing 15 feet to 20 feet high, with erect 
shoots well furnished with side growths. 
It was introduced early in the second half 
of last century, and is one of the most 
useful of all tall-growing sorts. 

A. tecta is only interesting from the fact 
that, it is the only species from America 
hardy in this country. It has little, how¬ 
ever, to commend It for general cultiva¬ 
tion. 

PHYLLOSTACHYS. 

P. AC rea grows about 15 feet high, and 
is of erect habit, with yellowish stems, 
the joints of which are very close together 
at. tlie base and much further higher up 
the stem. It is a native of Japan. 

P. castilloxis is an effective Bamboo of 
spreading liabit, growing to a height of 
12 feet or more. The leaves are some- 
limes st rijied with yellow, and the stems 
are lieculiar by reason} of the flat, portion 
between the joints being brighi green, 
where!!£ the remaindej! w gGldeb^ia Colour. 


It is not very well suited for cold places, 
but gives excellent results in the south and 
west. It was originally received in this 
country from Japan about 1900. 

P. flexuosa is a very graceful Chinese 
Bamboo, which grows 10 feet or more 
high, with long, semi-pendent branches. 
It is an excellent plant for a prominent 
position. 

P. Henonis is another peculiarly elegant 
Bamboo, which sometimes exceeds 12 feet 
in height, the long plumose branches being 
copiously clothed with bright green leaves. 
It was introduced from Japan in 1900, 'and 
is one of the most popular of this family. 

P. mitis is an erect species from Japan, 
growing in the warmer parts of the 
country nearly 20 feet high. It is, how«. 
ever, rather delicate, and is only seen at 
its best in the mildest parts of the 
country. 

P. nigra is recognised by its black stems 
and graceful outline. In this country it 
grows 10 feet or 12 feet high, but is as 
high again in China and Japan. The 
variety P. n. punctata has mottled leaves. 

P. QtriLioi, from Japan, grows, under 
the most favourable conditions, to a height 
of 18 feet. It is a handsome plant, and 
worthy of a commanding position. 

P. viridi-glaucescens is one of the 
oldest and hardiest of the genus. Intro¬ 
duced from China about the middle of last 
century, it is well represented in many 
gardens by large, spreading specimens, 
15 feet or more high, and 20 feet through. 
The branches are very graceful, and the 
leaves retain' their colour fairly well till 
late in spring. D. 

Surrey. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Berberig (Mahonla) Aqulfolium.—This 
is still a first favourite with many, for its 
large lemon-yellow blossoms appear with 
the Snowdrops, and continue for many 
months. The broad, glossy'-green, Holly¬ 
like leaves assume good autumn tints, and 
the plum-coloured fruits are very attrac¬ 
tive. They are, moreover, good eating (as 
the black bards know so well), and make a 
very passable jam. B. Aquifolium has not 
a pretty habit, but when the taller 
branches get shabby and leggy they may 
be cut back immediately after flowering. 
Though this shrub will do in shade and 
poor soil ? it always appears to best ad¬ 
vantage in a good, kindly loam with full 
exposure.—J. 

The Green Brier (Smilax aspera).—It 
would be interesting to know how far 
north the Green Brier (Smilax aspera) is 
hardy. It was grown on a wall in a 
garden in the suburbs of Edinburgh some 
years ago ? where it had l>een established 
for a considerable time and was doing well. 
I do not seem to have any records of its 
success further north; but it should 
probably do quite well in some of the 
more favoured district*.—S. Arnott. 

Syrlnga villosa.—This is a distinct and 
beautiful shrub, bearing in midsummer 
large trusses of very fragran/t, rose-pink 
flowers, which are produced at the tips 
of graceful, red-brown branches, and form 
a telling contrast to the rather dull-green 
foliage. It is a sun lover, and, like the 
rest of its tribe, enjoys good living, prefer¬ 
ably where its mop of fibrous surface- 
roots will not get too dry in summer.— 
A. T. J. 
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VEGETABLES. 

PROFITABLE VEGETABLES FOR 
SMALL GARDENS. 

I notice most of our leading seedsmen are 
making a speciality of those vegetables 
• that will be of the greatest service in the 
time of meat shortage likely to be exi>eri- 
eneed throughout 19i8—i.t\, that will pro¬ 
vide us with the greatest amount of good, 
wholesome food from a given area of 
ground. One is glad to note the inclusion 
of the Dwarf Green Haricot, a most pro¬ 
fitable variety alike in the green or dry 
state, a very heavy cropper, taking up 
little space; also selections of the best 
cropping dwarf Peas, some of which can 
profitably be left to ripen and gathered 
for winter use. It is regrettable that the 
cottager does not make more use of two 
of the most wholesome and profitable 
vegetables—Parsnips and Gira soles—of 
which such heavy crops can be obtained 
from a small area. Certainly, the Par¬ 
snip is more Jn request than in bygone 
years; but very little use is made of the 
Girasole. On the other hand, a medium- 
sized type of Swede Turnip is largely 
grown, and makes a very acceptable 
change as a winter vegetable. The reali¬ 
sation of the heavy crops of Carrots ob¬ 
tainable from suitable land has led to a 
largely increased cultivation of this useful 
root in many districts. A sort known as 
Matchless is most in request in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is larger than most of that 
type of Carrot, but of excellent quality, 
and a good keeper. The past season was 
not a favourable one for Onions, except 
from specially - prepared ground. The 
bulbs made slow headway during the long 
spell of very dry weather; and later in 
'the season continued wet brought an 
attack of mildew, with the result that the 
crop was deficient alike in quality and 
quantity. 

In the matter of Potatoes, It is realised 
that for small gardens, if one can get hold 
of an early variety that combines quality, 
cropping, and keeping, it is the most pro¬ 
fitable to plant, as such sorts arc seldom 
troubled with disease, and can Ik? lifted 
early so that the ground can be cropped 
with other things. Sharpe’s Express and 
Midlothian Early are two favourites in 
this district. It is obvious that a good 
supply of roots and tubers is a first con¬ 
sideration, and when we turn our atten¬ 
tion to tlie green vegetables, besides the 
Peas and Beans above noted, we have to 
consider (wiiere space is limited) what 
will give us the most enduring supply. 
There is nothing better than nice small 
heads of Cabbage obtained from three suc¬ 
cessive sowings and a good strain of 
dwarf curled Scotch Kale, still one of the 
best and hardiest of this family. One 
has to bar Broccoli in small gardens. 
They stand too long in the ground and do 
not give a return proportionate to the 
space occupied. A couple of plantings of 
a small, quick-heading Cauliflower, from 
sowings made in March and late April, 
come in very acceptable through the sum¬ 
mer. The above, with as many Runner 
Beans as space will allow', are about the 
most profitable vegetables for very small 
gardens. If a spare corner 1 is lo be had. 
small sowings of Spinach at short inter¬ 
vals will afford an acceptable change. 

Hardicick. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carbonate of potash.—If this is of use 
to crops, kindlv advise as to its applica¬ 
tion.—W'. R. Y, 

[Carbonate of potash is an excellent 
fertiliser, thoughirffiltfTtMWnionly used on 
accoi^^^|^^^h^|^y^g|^|^iyed with 
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the common potaeli manures. It is of a 
caustic nature and should, therefore, be 
applied a few weeks in advance of sowing 
seeds or planting out. If required for 
Vine, fruit, or Rose bushes it should be 
applied in autumn when there is no root 
action. It will do something towards 
ridding the soil of insect pests. Apply 
2 ozs. per square yard.] 

Beet.— Generally speaking, it will be 
found that good results follow when seed 
is sown on land previously occupied by 
Peas or Celery, and which has been 
manured for those crops. The season of 
1917 will be remembered by many as an 
experimental one in not a few directions. 
In the first place the amount of new ground 
brought under cultivation was unpre¬ 
cedented, and some of this land, obviously, 
was not in condition for growing the best 
Beet. .Some amateurs who were able to 
procure manure last spring used it on the 
ground where Beet was sown, only to find 
that the roots were much forked. This 
coming season will see this remedied. The 
soil will be in better condition if winter 
digging ha sheen practised, and if, as sug¬ 
gested, the site which was manured last 
year is used, there will not be any dearth 
of good Beet. It is, perhaps, a good plan 
in clearing up in the winter to put a re¬ 
minding peg on ground which was so en¬ 
riched the year before, as sometimes in 
the absence of any indication the identical 
position for sowing seed of Beet, or, in¬ 
deed, any root crop, is overlooked. I quite 
agree with Mr. Cornhill that Beet should 
be lifted by the beginning of November 
and stored, but even then, it would appear, 
our troubles do not always end, for I found 
in going over a number of roots I had care¬ 
fully clamped under a wall that a good 
few of them had been eaten away. Rats 
were thought to be the depredators, and it 
was not until a good deal of mischief had 
been done that thrushes were found to be 
the culprits. lain glad to find that Mr. 
Cornhill is able to say a good word for 
that old sort Cheltenham Green-top. As a 
long variety I do not think for colour and 
for flavour it has any equal.— Leahurst. 

Digging in fruit plantations.— Owing to 
the shortage of labour it is becoming very 
difficult and expensive to get market fruit 
plantations dug in winter, and it is certain 
that in many of them the Grass will be 
allowed to grow*. In cultivated orchards 
annual digging is necessary to turn in 
weeds and loosen the surface sufficiently 
to allow of hoeing during the growing 
season. The land is turned over as shallow 
as possible, provided the weeds are 
covered, and the work is usually done by 
the piece, the men using three-tined forks. 
Allowing Grass to grow under the trees 
means a great saving of labour. In the 
case of old trees it should do no harm, as 
there are many fine Grass orchards in the 
country. Probably the fruit comes a little 
smaller, but there is some consolation for 
this in the superior colour of that growm 
in Grass. In the case of young trees, how- 
ever, it would be a great mistake to allow 
Grass to grow up to the stems. Apple- 
trees, in particular, are badly stunted if 
planted in Grass, unless a space slightly 
larger than the spread of the branches be 
kept clear of turf round each tree. At 
what age it is safe to allow’ Grass to grow 
close up to the stems does not seem to be 
known, but it is probably not less than 
ten or twelve years from the time of plant¬ 
ing in the case of Apples.—E. M. B., 
Sussex. 
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THE WEEK’8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 22m.—Chimonanihus 
Jragrans (Winter Sweet), Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Jlamamelis arborea, Garry a 
elliptica, Daphne Mezereum, Erica (in 
variety), Laurustinus, Iris stylos a, Cycla¬ 
men Coum. 

The week’s work.— At the tame of 
writing the weather is mild, but the 
ground is too wet to work upon at pre¬ 
sent. The pruning of summer-leafing 
shrubs is being continued. One of the 
most important groups requiring pruning 
now is the late-summer and autuinn- 
fioworing Spiraeas. Some of the most pro¬ 
minent sorts of these are S. Douglasi, S. 
Noble ana, S. Thunbergi, S. confusa, S. 
sorbifolia, S. arisefolia, S. Aitchisoni, and 
S. Lindleyana. With the exception of 
the three last-named, all require the same 
treatment. The pruning consists in thin¬ 
ning out old and weak shoots and short¬ 
ening the remaining branches. It is not 
advisable to leave any wood over two years 
old, the best results being obtained from 
one-year-old wood. The shortening of the 
branches should consist in reducing them 
to from 12 inches to 18 inches of the base, 
this allowing all the energy of the plant 
to be thrown into the production of strong 
young shoots, botli from dormant eyes on 
the branches and from the root-stock. S. 
arise folia, S. Aitchisoni, and S. Lindley¬ 
ana are of a different habit, and require 
somewhat different treatment. They 
grow naturally to a height of at least 
9 feet to 10 feet, and are very handsome 
when in flower. The latter two are re¬ 
markable for their immense terminal in¬ 
florescences, which on well-grown ex¬ 
amples often attain to a length of 
18 inches to 2 feet. To obtain such a re¬ 
sult pruning is necessary, but the heignt 
of the plant also has to be considered. 
The plan to adopt is to spur back weak- 
wood and reduce a few of the strangest 
of the previous year’s shoots.to alxnit half 
their length. Any old branches should be 
cut out, and suitably-placed young shoots 
encouraged to take their places. These 
shrubs are gross feeders, and after prun¬ 
ing is completed it is a good plan to give 
them a top-dressing of decayed manure. 
Ceanothuses require pruning now, and 
these should be treated in much the same 
manner as the last-mentioned Spiraeas, 
except that the shoots of last year may be 
shortened rather more. The double- 
flowered Prunus triloba benefits largely 
by an annual spurring back of the 
branches; and the double-flowered form of 
Prunus japonica may be treated the 
same. Deutzias, WeigeJas, and Guelder 
Roses should. have some of the old wood 
cut out, and strong growths from the 
base encouraged. In the case of Lilacs, 
suckers and bottom shoots should be re¬ 
moved. The various Brambles should 
have all old wood removed to allow room 
for the voting growth of last year to per¬ 
fect flowers and fruit during the coming 
summer. As soon as the flowers of Jas- 
minum nudiflorum have fallen, the shoots 
may be cut well back, and the same may 
be said of Chimonanthus fragrans. 

All shrubs, such as Cornus, Willow, and 
Leycesteria formosa, grown for their 
brightly-coloured stems should be cut 
hard back about the middle of March. 
Bamboos require all old inside shoots cut 
away, and in the case of plants that have 
become very thick a good thinning will be 
found beneficial. This should be deferred 
until the end of March. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Eortliants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES., 
Hotbeds. —If the heat in the beds made 
up as advised a few weeks since has suffi¬ 
ciently subsided, the planting of Potatoes 
and the sowing of seeds may be performed. 
Plant the Potatoes, after pulling off all but 
the two strongest sprouts, in rows 1 foot 
apart, 9 inches apart in the rows, and 


about 4 inches to 5 inches in depth. If 
the soil is in a fairly moist condition, no 
water will be required for some time to 
come. Unless vapour should collect in the 
frame, in which case a chink of air should 
always be left on at the back to allow for 
its escape, the frame may be kept close 
until the growths push through the soil. 
If the hotbed consists entirely of tree 
leaves—in which case there is no danger 
of its becoming overdieated—the frame 
had best lie covered with mats at night 
after planting is done to avert all danger 
of frost penetrating and freezing the soil. 
Get another frame filled with soil, and 
plant more Potatoeis to form a succession 
as soon as it has become sufficiently 
warmed. 

Carrots. —Sowing should take place as 
soon as the heat has died down sufficiently 
to render it safe, sowing the seed thinly 
in very shallow drills drawn 9 inches 
apart from back to front of the frame. If 
warmth is derived entirely from tree 
leaves, the seed will be a longer time in 
germinating, but much may be done in 
forwarding matters by husbanding solar 
warmth between the time of sowing and 
the plants appearing above ground hy 
keeping the irame closed. Cover down 
with mats at night, and prepare another 
frame in due course for the sowing of a 
suocessional crop. 

Radishes. —A bed composed entirely of 
leaves is really better than one made 
up partly of stable litter for Radishes, as 
the extra amount of warmth often means 
the spoiling of the crop in consequence of 
the plants becoming drawn aud failing to 
form bulbs of any value. Though pro¬ 
gress is slower, growth is more sturdy, 
and the roots swell and develop as they 
should do in the cooler temperature re¬ 
sulting from a mass of leaves alone. Suit¬ 
able varieties are those termed Forcing of 
either the Turnip-rooted or Olive-shaped 
kinds. The seecf may be broad-casted or 
sown in drills, the fatter, on the whole, 
being the better method. 

Peach-house. —-Trees started during the 
latter part of November or early in 
December will now be coming into bloom, 
when for the time being the atmosphere 
must be kept dry and in a buoyant condi¬ 
tion to ensure the pollen being ripe or in 
a potent state. On fine mornings sun 
heat will run up the temperature to the 
desired point without the aid of additional 
artificial warmth; but in the event of the 
weather being dull more heat is then 
needed to raise tire temperature from 
50 degs., which suffices for the night, to 
55 degs. Admit a little air by the top 
’ ventilators after the mercury reaches to 
G5 degs., and if weather coaid it ions allow f 
do not close until the flowers have been 
artificially pollinated with a camel-hair 
brush or rabbit’s tail. After closing, a 
sprinkling of the footpath with tepid 
water ivill temper any aridity of the 
atmosphere and encourage a free set. 
Before the blooms actually open fumigate 
the house two evenings in succession. 
Another house should be closed to form a 
succession to the foregoing. For the 
first fortnight merely keeping the venti¬ 
lators closed will suffice, unless frosty 
weather should set in, after which, or as 
the buds begin to swell, an amount of 
fireheat to ensure 45 degs. at night and 
50 degs. by day is required. Give the 
border a sprinkling of a fruit manure, and 
wash it in with sufficient tepid water to 
moisten the soil down to tlie drainage. 
Except during severe weather, the later 
houses should be kept well ventilated, and 
heat the water in the pipes sufficiently to 
prevent it from freezing. 

Early Vines. —The buds on Vines 
started about the same period as Peach- 
trees will now be pushing, and with the 
aid of sunlight and an increase of day¬ 
light will soon be in fit condition for dis¬ 
budding. This latter should he effected 
as soon as it can be seen which of the 
breaks are likely to .yield tlie best bunches, 
detail the practised eye very quickly be¬ 
comes the ifij aster of\] One growth or 
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lateral to a spur, unless the spurB are 
wide apart, suffices, as it is a great mis¬ 
take to reserve more than there is space 
for when trained in. Until the breaks 
lengthen out some 3 inches or 4 inches, 
50 degs. by night and 55 degs. by day 
should be adhered to. After this raise the 
respective temperatures another five de¬ 
grees. Ventilate carefully in bright 
weather, particularly if the wind is blow¬ 
ing from a cold quarter, close early, and 
syringe and damp down at once, using 
tepid water for the purpose. Another 
vinery sliould lie closed, ami tins, in many 
instances, will this sea-son be the earliest. 

If the rods are comparatively young, lower 
the points in the usual way to ensure an 
even break of buds. If a tied of leaves is 
to lie introduced to afford (sufficient heat 
for the first few weeks, give the Inirder, 
if it is an inner one, a good soaking ot 
water at a temperature of 87 degs. liefore- 
liand. With the assistance of fire heat, a 
temperature of 45 degs. ait night and 
50 clegs. by day will be warm enough until 
the buds break. In cither ease the venti¬ 
lators need not be used until the buds 
have broken. The necessary amount of 
humidity must be supplied by the usual 
syringing of rods and walls and the 
damping of the floors, varying this, of 
course, in accordance with outer climatic 
conditions. 

Later vineries. —The»se must for the 
nonce be kept cool; but in the event of 
frost, close the ventilators and turn on 
enough he^t to keep the pipes from sus¬ 
taining damage. 

Plant stove. —The inmates should now 
be overhauled- and thoroughly cleaned. 
Climbers should f>e- cut loose from the 
wires, and, after being treated according 
to the necessities of the case, be 
thoroughly cleaned also. This done, 
attention should then be turned to the 
cleansing of the structure, both outside 
as well as inside. In the neighbourhood 
of towns the roof must be extra well 
washed and the accumulation of filth 
driven from under the laps of the glass 
by a well-directed stream of water ap¬ 
plied either witli hose-pipe or garden en¬ 
gine. While this is going forward the 
plants can lie moved to either end of the 
house. Stages should also tie cleaned 
down, and afterwards iimewash all ex¬ 
posed portions of brickwork. In pre-wai 
times the final touch was given by re¬ 
painting the hot-water pipes, but this de¬ 
tail on this occasion will in the majority ot 
instances have to lie omitted. The clean¬ 
ing finished, the climbers retied, and the 
plants rearranged, preparation should 
then be made tor carrying out whatever 
repotting or shifting of plants into larger- 
sized pots is required. To this end get 
the requisite quantity of composts mixed, 
and put somewhere to get nice and warm; 
wash and dry an ample supply of pots; ot 
the sizes likely to be required, and the 
same with regard to crocks of various 
sizes. Delay will then lie avoided when 
the work has to be undertaken. 

A. v\. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vineries. —A heavy fall of snow on 
January 16th has put a stop to most work 
in the open. Advantage is being taken 
to compete all necessary work in fruit- 
liouses. The Vines having all been 
prurted, the houses are thoroughly 
cleansed with hot water and soft soap. 
After this has been done the loose surface 
soil is removed from the borders and a 
mulch of fibrous loam, well-decayed 
manure, wood ashes, and lime rubble 
spread over the surface, using-sufficient to 

bring the border up to its normal height. 
Tf inclined to lie dry, the border is given 
a thorough soaking of clear water, and 
the house kept cold until the time for 
starting arrives. 

Late Peaches and Neotarlnes. —Any 

pruning and training* still to be Jon® must 
no longer be dela %ed| (jftie Agrpflnng the 
trees remove as many of the^cfip Blanches 


as can be spared in order that plenty of 
young, fruitful shoots may be trained in, 
thus improving the gcaieral appearance of 
the trees. Great care is necessary in 
pruning young trees that have been re¬ 
cently planted, for any mismanagement 
now will be followed by unsatisfactory re¬ 
sults in later years. Any extra strong 
shoots made last season should be pruned 
severely or entirely removed. No attempt 
should*be made to get the trellis covered 
too quickly, as this sometimes leads to a 
deficiency of fruitful wood at the ba®e of 
the branches. Keep the centre of the 
trees fairly well open, and aim to have 
most of the fruiting shoots on the upper¬ 
most side of the branches. The trees 
should he dressed with Gishurst com¬ 
pound or a mixture of soft soap and sul¬ 
phur in water. A soft brush should be 
used for applying this mixture to the 
shoots or the buds are liable to lie injured. 
When training the trees make all the ties 
loose enough to allow for the proper swell¬ 
ing of the wood. When this lias been 
done, carefully fork over the borders, re¬ 
moving the loose soil, replacing it with 
good loam and lime rubble. In the case 
of old trees, some bone-meal added to the 
soil will be beneficial. 

Rlchardia El Hot la na (the Golden Arum). 
—A small batch of this was potted up 
during the week. Unlike the' white varie¬ 
ties, the golden one is summer leafing, 
and after a period of rest the corms should 
be potted up and started into growth. 
They are out into pats just large enough 
to receive them, using a compost of equal 
parts good fibrous loam and leaf-soil, with 
a little dried cow manure and coarse sand. 
The plant is a free grower and a gross 
feeder, so that liberal treatment is neces¬ 
sary. It is a mistake after potting to 
place them in strong heat, a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. being quite high 
enough in which to start them. Great 
care is necessary in watering until the 
plants are rooting freely; but immediately 
they have filled their pots with roots a 
more liberal .supply will be necessary, and 
an occasional dose of diluted liquid manure 
should be afforded. Repot into larger 
pots as the plants require it, and en¬ 
deavour to grow them strongly. Given 
good culture they will produce a second lot 
of flowers. 

Hippeastrums (Amaryllis!.—The main 
batch of these has been looked over, and 
those that require larger pots repotted. 
It is not necessary to repot all the stock 
annually. Those not repotted were given 
a good top-dressing. The compost used 
consists of two parts good fibrous loam, 
one part good leaf-mould, some coarse 
sand, and old mortar rubble broken up 
moderately fine. Those that were re- 

E otted are plunged in a gentle bottom- 
eat, avoiding, as far as possible, the ap¬ 
plication of water to the roots, as syring¬ 
ing to maintain a moist atmosphere is all 
that is required until growth is well ad¬ 
vanced. Those not repotted are stood in 
a house where a moist atmospheric tem¬ 
perature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is 
maintained, and air given on all favour¬ 
able occasions. 


Early Potatoes. —Preparations are now 
being made for planting Potatoes in pits 
to form a succession to those in pots. 
The pit is filled afresh with new leaves, 
which make the host bed for the purpose, 
as a slight bottom-heat onlv is necessary. 
The leaves are trodden firmly up to within 
2 feet of the roof glass. A layer of soil 
from old Melon and Cucumber beds is 
spread over the surface to a depth of 
9 inches. The tubers, which have been 
laid out in boxes containing some rough 
leaf-soil and placed in a cool vinery, are 
now nicely sprouted. The growths will 
be reduced to one or two of the strongest 
at the apex of the tuber. They will be 
planted carefully in drills 2 feet a,part, 
allowing 9 inches between the tubers in the 
lines. The tubers are lightly covered 
with soil at first, but as growth advances 
the soil is drawn up to the plants as 
earthing-up becomes necessary. If the 


soil is moderately moist at the time of 
planting httle water will be necessary 
until the growths (are several inches high. 
When the plants arc growing freely liberal 
supplies or soft water will be necessary, 
sufficient air being admitted to prevent 
the shoots becoming drawn. 

Leeks. —A sowing has been made in 
shallow boxes. The seeds are sown thinly 
and the boxes stood in a vinery where the 
night temperature is maintained at from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. The seedlings will 
be pricked off into other lwxes as soon as 
they can l>e handled. The young plants 
will need free ventilation, as they will not 
succeed if coddled; at the same time, they 
must be preserved from draughts. Leeks, 
being gross-feeding plants, require a rich 
«ail." About the middle of April, if the 
weather is favourable, the plants will be 
put out in well-manured trendies in the 
open, allLowdng 12 inches lie tween each 
plant. 

Frost and the heavy falls of snow have 
delayed ground operations. Advantage is 
taken of such weather to prepare Pea 
sticks, thoroughly overhaul Onions, Pota¬ 
toes, etc., and make Hotbeds. When the 
weather is dry, digging and trenching 
must be completed as quickly as possible, 
it being essential that the soil lie exposed 
to the influence of the weather during 
February aud March. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Rhubarb. — For some reason many 
imagine that Rhubarb can be grown with¬ 
out any particular attention, and it is very 
often found in some obscure part of the 
garden. Rhubarb, accommodating as it 
ns, requires some little care. Stalks will 
lie produced even bv the most neglected 
plantation; but such stalks are inferior 
to those produced by carefully tended 
stools. Therefore, at the present time, 
should the liquid manure tank lie full, as 
<huch as can be spared ought to be throw n 
over the Rhubarb quarter. This will 
make the stalks crisper and more succu¬ 
lent when they are fit for pulling, and, in 
addition, a mulch of well-rotted manure 
may be laid to the depth of 6 inches over 
the entire bed. This will to some extent 
keep- frost out of the ground, and will 
assist the crown® to push earlier in mild 
weather. Owing to the sugar difficulty, 
there will not he the same demand for 
either forced or outdoor Rhubarb in the 
spring; but, no doubt, it will be used as 
far as possible. The poisoning cases re¬ 
corded last spring will, no doubt, make 
manv chary of using it; but these were 
the "result* it may be remembered, of 
writers recommending the use of the leaves 
of Rhubarb as a vegetable. 

Seakale. —Seakale will force much more 
readily now, and in the course of the 
week a batch has been put in. The 
crowns having been lifted for some time 
and laid in a convenient place, were w’ell 
frozen, and will quickly respond to a 
regular, not too brisk, neat. Blanching, 
of oour.se, must be thorough, and to en¬ 
sure this, total darkness is essential. 
The variety known as Lily White is 
superior to the older pink Seakale, not 
only for forcing, but for general pur¬ 
poses. 

Asparagus can be quickly and economi¬ 
cally forced in a very simple way. Lift 
■the required number of crown®, pack them 
closely into 12-inch pots, fill in inter¬ 
stices with finely-sifted and well-weathered 
ashes, and invert similar sized pots on the 
top of the others. Place them on the t-op 
of the boiler, or upon flues or hot-water 
pipes, water freely, and very good material 
wull be. produced in a short time. W T here, 
however, large quantities of Asparagus 
are required hotbed culture is preferable, 
and successive batches can lie put in as 
required. Like Seakale, Asparagus will 
force more easily now. 

Winter vegetables. —Frost has been 
severe, although not exceptionally so, and 
in spite of the fact that green vegetables 
were full of mojsljure, no noteworthy 
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amount of damage has been done. 
Brussels Sprouts,'for example, are better 
than they were at a corresponding date 
last year, and although the demand has 
been large and regular, the supply has 
been well maintained. A beginning has 
been made upon the maincrop Leeks, 
which are good, useful stuff. These, with 
10 inches of a blanch and a diameter of 
2 inches, are large enough for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, and they will not .show the 
seed stem for at least a further three 
months. \> inter Spinach is useful in i 
open weather, and when it cannot be 

S icked a good substitute is found in Kale. 

roccoli, so far, are wintering well; but 
it is generally the variable and uncertain 
weather of spring, with its extremes of 
temperature, that proves fatal to this 
crop. 

Work during frost. — A spell of 
severe frost, which, however, is welcome, 
has put a stop to work out-of-doors in the 
meantime. This allows of odds and ends, 
which have hitherto been permitted to 
accumulate, l>eing attended to. The 
stakes for pot plants, for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, both greenhouse and liardy sorts, 
for Dahlias, for hardy border plants, and 
for other purposes have been overhauled. 
Such as were obviously past their best 
will be burned. We are fortunate in 
being able to cut as many stakes of the 
right sort as are needed from an avenue 
of pollarded Sycamores. Hazel, too, 
makes very useful stakes, and Ash 
suckers or seedlings are not to be despised 
in lieu of better stuff. Net-mending, too, 
is an interesting and useful occupation. 
The leaf heap may be turned in frosty 
weather, and the manure heap can be 
trimmed up. Label-making and painting, 
pot-washing, looking over and oiling mow¬ 
ing-machines, making Birch-brooms, and 
Tetoothing and repairing wooden rakes all 
come under the category of useful work 
during wintry weather. 

^lant-houses, meantime, call for but 
routine work. As little heat as is con¬ 
sistent with safety will be quite sufficient 
for the majority of greenhouse plants. 
The Chrysanthemum season is now oyer; 
hut when flowers can tie had till well into 
January there is not much to grumble at. 
Among plants beginning to be interesting 
are some good pieces of Diosma ericoides, 
which, apart from their tiny flowers, are 
rendered attractive by the faint perfume 
of the shoots when rubbed or brushed 
against. Another interesting plant is 
Luculia gratissima; but this is best 
planted out. Grown in pots, it is never 
so satisfactory as when it can be given a 
fairly liberal amount of root-run. Look¬ 
ing through an old diary the other day, 
1 find among climbing plants in bloom at 
tliis time mention of Sollya heterophylia. 
This used to be a favourite for training 
over light wires or in balloon form for 
exhibition. The flowers are of a sky-blue 
shade, and while the plant is usually 
classed as requiring the neat of the stove, 
it will, nevertheless, succeed satisfactorily 
in a warm greenhouse. Camellias appear 
to have gone the way of many other old- 
time favourites, and are but seldom seen 
nowadays. Perhaps the wheel of fashion 
may again take a turn in favour of some 
of the plants of a former day. In the 
stove many tilings will shortly he requir¬ 
ing attention in the way of repotting. 
For tliis purpose let the required 
materials be got under cover without de¬ 
lay, so that they may lie at the requisite 
temperature when needed. These include 
good loam, rough fibrous peat, charcoal, 
and good sharp silver or river sand. 
Such things as Antliuriunis, Alocasias, 
and Marantas need peat to be successfully 
grown ; but, in a general way, a good 
sandy loam will suit the ordinary run of 
stove plants. Sponging fine-leaved plants 
is time well spent. The propagating pu 
may he kept constantly busy now, and till 
the days lengthen a little the syringe 
ought to be only occasionally used 
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BEES. 

BEE-KEEPING EXTRAORDINARY. 
The statement of Mr. G. R. Strong, In 
your Issue dated January 12th, that 125 lb. 
of extracted honey can be obtained “ as a 
general rule from each colony,” that being 
his own average, is one which must be 
taken ■* cum grano salts.” If a referen¬ 
dum among bee-keepers could be taken on 
the question, it would be overwhelmingly 
proved that such an average was most im¬ 
probable, if not quite impossible. I 
gladly admit that such a splendid harvest 
can occasionally be secured from one stock 
here and one stock there, but to infer it as 
a general average Is an exaggeration, un¬ 
intended, no doubt, by your contributor, 
whom I cordially congratulate on his 
apiarian successes. 

• It would be interesting to see Mr. G. R. 
Strong’s complete record for his apiary 
for the last four or five years, giving 


number of stocks worked, with yield per 
stock each year, the number of colonies 
counted being the greatest possessed at 
any time during each year. Also, it would 
be interesting to know how much honey 
your correspondent had in 1917, the year 
in which he “ did badly,” and the year 
which was an exceptionally good one in 
most districts, his own (admittedly a rich 
one) included, judging from his own testi¬ 
mony and his friend the railwayman’s ex- 
Iierience. Did Mr. Strong’s four healthy 
stocks produce even 125 lb. between them? 
If not, why not? 

Very humbly I submit my inability to 
understand how a bee-keeper, who gener¬ 
ally averages 125 lb. a hive, and who in 
1910 secured 280 lb. from one stock, could 
dej)ose that queen to introduce another 
whose quality he had not personally 
tested. To do so because of the bees’ bad 
temper w T as poor bee-keeping. Alleged 
bad temper in bees is often the sign of 
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The National Rose Society’s Selections. 

Bees* Rome tree* arm famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord . 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A* 

*4 beet and moat popular 
rotes for general purposes. 

A splendid i CSICZ Carriage 
assortment. IO / U paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),saI.pk. lOd. 
EarlofWarwlokfht),sal.rose lid. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 

Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lid. 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp),w. lid. 
GeorgeDiokson(ht),deep cr. Ud. 
O. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
Gen. McArlhur(ht), scarlet lid. 
Gub Grunerwald (ht),carm. Ud. 
La France (ht), rose - - lOd. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh Ud. 
Lady Plrrie (ht), apricot - Ud. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),ve!.roae 1 /- 
Mme.Ed.Herriot,prawn red lid. 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. lOd. 
Mme.MelanleSoupert(ht),y. Ud. 
Mme. Ravary(ht),omnge y. lOd. 
Mme.Segond Weher(ht),saL Ud. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink • Ud. 
Pharlsacr (ht). rosy white - Ud. 
Bayon d'Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 

Blchmond (ht), scarlet • Ud. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “D." 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring Q/Q Carriage 
gorgeous. 0/0 paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp). red - 8 d. 
Dupuv Jamaln (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. Ud. 
George Dickson (ht).vel.crl. Ud. 
GeneralJacquemlnot(hp),cr. Bd. 
Gen.McArthur(ht).crimson lid. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and rod Ud. 
La France (ht). rose - - lOd. 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht),pink Ud. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot (per).red lid. 
Mri.JohnLalng(hp),rosy pk. »d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9<L 

Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “ F.” 

12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed In bud. 

Last well ft/ Carriage 

when cut. 57/ “ paid. 

Harry Kirk (t), yellow - lid. 
LadyHilllngdon(t),aprI.yel. Ud. 
LadyRoberts(t),reddishaprl. Ud. 
Liberty (t).velvety crimson lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(bt),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Jean Dnp’iy (ht),rose Ud. 
Melody (ht). saffron yellow 1/- 
Mra. A. Ward (ht), yellow lid. 
Mrs. ft. Shawver (ht), pink Ud. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white Ud. 
Blchmond (ht), scarlet - Ud. 
Sunburst(ht),cadmium yel. lid. 

HARDY FRUIT 
*' Fal stair " Selection. 

Pert Bone. Oft I Strong trees 
All hardy ^U/ " Carriage paid, 
j Bromley's Apple, cooker. 

J Lord Buffield Apple, cooker. 

1 June* Grieve Apple, deseert 
) Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert 
) Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. 

) Tbc Cur Plum, cook or eat. 

J Victoria Plum, cook or eat. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, lor tart* or Jam. 

4 Boakcop Giant Black Currant 
4 WM nham *. Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, heat 
All ore very free-burins, hardy, 
thrifty aorta 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “K." 

12 flrst-ola 88 sorts, suitable 
tor general use. 

Do well 7 / Carriage 

everywhere. / /” paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - Ud. 
CarolineTe 8 tout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),crl.scar. fld. 

F. K. Druschki (hp), white Ud. 
H. E. Blchardson(ht),crim. Ud. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. lOd. 
Lyons Bose (ht).shrimp pk. Ud. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht).sal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot. red - Ud. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp).rose pink fld. 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “L." 

12 newer sorts, all gold 
medallists but two. 

Creme de Qlfi Carriage 
la creme. 57/vJ paid. 
British Queen (ht).snowyw. Ud. 
Dchs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
George Dick son (ht).deepcri. Ud. 

G. C. Waud(bt),orange ver. Ud. 
LadvPirrlo(ht),coppery-sal. lid. 
LeslleHolland(ht),vermlllon Ud. 
Mabol Drew (ht), cream - Ud. 
Mme.E.Kerriot (per.)pr.red Ud. 
M.de Slnety(ht),go!d bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht),white Ud. 
Bayon d’Or (per.), golden - 1/- 
Wiilowmere (per.),coral pk. Ud. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION "S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, sc. 
All very Cl Q Carriage 

vigorous. O/ O paid. 

Alberlc Barbler(W.).yelIow 1 /- 

American Plllar(cl..P.),plnk 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.), brll. scarlet - If- 
Htawatha (ct.P.), crim.wh. 


BEDDINC PLANTS 

Carriage Paid 
WaUflowert, red -1/® 6/6 
„ yellow 1/6 6/6 

Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6 
Canterbury Belli - t/-11/- 
I eeland Poppies,mxdS /- 161- 
Polyanthus, mid. - S/- 16/- 
Sweet Williams -1/9 10/- 

CABBAGE PLANTS. 

April Queen 
Flower of Spring 
Winningstadt 
Enfield Market 
Wheeler's Imperial 
Drumhead Savoy 
Prizetaker Red 


HARDY FLOWERS 

Continuous C / Carriage 
display U/ — paid. 
Alkanet, bine Lupin, yellow. 

M'mss Daisy. Ill Iris, rich blue. 

Marguerite, white Pvrethnim. lift. 
Larkspur, violet. Kies bane, mauve 

M'mas Daisy, mo. Hybrid. Combine. 
Drsgon's-bead. car. Pink Knotweed- 
Larkspur. blue Avene, scar Jet 

M’mas Daisy, pk. Catmint, lavender 
‘ ~ Blue Bellflower. 

Blue Flax. 

Golden Marguerite 
Mlmulua scarlet 
Jacob's ladder 
Speedwell, bine. 
Double Pyre thrum 


Red Elecampane. 
Scarlet Campion. 
Blue Lupin. 
White Bellflower. 
Poppy, Pink. 
White Lapin 
Qyptophiia. 


For Illustrations in Colour 

and descriptions see Catalogue No. 68. 
issued last season. A few spare copies 
post free on request 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “ B.” 

24 specially-selected varieties. 
Assured wo/o Carriage 
prize winners. ID/D paid. 
Avoca (ht). crimson scarlet lid. 
BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. Ud. 
British Queen (ht), white - Ud. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp).crimson fld. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink Ud. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose lid. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.crl. lid. 
Ethel Malcolm(ht).lvory w. lid. 
Gl.d@C.Gulnoisseau(hp),ver. fld. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vel.crim. Ud. 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson 9d. 
J. B Clarke (ht), crimson - lid. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht).car. Ud. 
Leslie Holland (ht),?car.crl. Ud. 
Mabel Drewiht).canary yel. Ud. 
Lvons Rose <ht).shrimp pk. Ud. 
Mrs. C. West(ht).shcll pink lid. 
Mildred Grant(ht).tintedw. lid. 
Mrs.Amyllammond(ht).ap. Ud. 
Mrs.AndrowCamegie(ht),w. Ud. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink Ud. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht).pale flesh Ud. 
UlrlchBrunner(hp),cher.red fld. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION “ E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing In smoke. 

Immensely ft/O Carriage 
successful. 0/0 paid. 

CarolIneTestout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Dr.O’Donel Bro\vne(ht).car. Ud. 

F. K. Druschki (bp), white lid. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. Ud. 
uimtiveGrunerwaldiht j.car. Ud. 
J. B. Clark Git),deep scarlet Ud. 
La Tosra (ht (.silvery pink - Ud. 
Mme. Ed. Iierrlot(por.),red Ud. 
Mms.Ravarv(ht),ornnge yl. lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLning(hp),rose pk. fld. 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), car. fld. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),chcr.red fld. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “I.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, or bushy habit. 
Surprisingly ft/ Carriage 

effective. 57/ “ paid. 

A.R.Goodwin(per.).sal.pink Ud. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - Ud. 
Dchs. of Wellington, saffron 1 /- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - Ud. 
Earlof Warw ick (ht),sal.rose Ud. 

G. C. Waud(ht).orange ver. Ud. 
LadvPlrrie(ht).npricotpink Ud. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - Ud. 
Mollv S. Crawford(t).white Ud. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),IndIanyel. Ud. 
Bayon d’Or (hb).orange cad. 1/- 
Bichmond (ht), scarlet - Ud. 

HARDY SHRUBS 

“Hey Pml« M Selection 

Suitable towns’ Carriage 

■moil gardens. U/ “ Paid. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Double Gome, yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 

Spinca. Anthony Waterer, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham's Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Pip ton thus. new. from Chino. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant sort 
Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Forsythla, very choice. 

May Broom, very pretty. 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2dL 

Booklet of 32 pages : tells you all you 
trelilely to want to know about roeea. 


Mi'^frr.. LIVERPOOL 
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strength and vigorous powers, and I will 
assume it was so in this case. It is, how¬ 
ever, also due to excessive manipulation— 
e.g., extracting twice a week, besides add¬ 
ing a fourth super. This is my predo¬ 
minant assumption regarding the instance 
undeir review, and should have been 
avoided. 

Let me summarise my brother bee¬ 
keeper’s operations in 1916. He received 
a skepful of honey (say, 60 lb.), inserted 
three shallow-frame crates, holding ap¬ 
proximately 25 lb. each, commenced ex¬ 
tracting in the middle of June, did so 
twice a week in July, and adding a fourth 
crate (sections), concluding with some re¬ 
mainder extractions in September. Now, 
unless in June about two-thirds of the 
frames were dealt with, extraction was 
scarcely necessary, as there would still 
remain one super unfinished. . A friend 
of mipe, an expert (First-class Certificate) 
of the British Bee-keepers’ Association, 
to whom I recounted these manipulations, 
said he was “simply floored,” especially 
at the twice-a-week extractions, and did 
not wonder ah the bees’ bad temper! 

I still maintain, both on the authority 
of many men highly experienced with 
bees, such as Rev. J. G. Digges and Mr. 
II. Geary (of Leicestershire), as well as 
dear old Langstroth, and from my own 
knowledge, that year in, year out, an 
average of 40 lb. to 60 lb. per hive is not 
only a good and usual one, but also is 
what the ordinary bee-keeper is well satis¬ 
fied with. It is, withal, profitable. I 
maintain, further, that my instance of 
212 lb. from one hive is outside the 
ordinary—extraordinary, in fact. . 

To publicly state, either during a de¬ 
monstration in a bee tent or at a bee 
lecture, that it is usual to obtain an aver¬ 
age yield per hive of 125 lb. would cause 
bee-keepers present to u tter, sot to vocc, 
“What a yarn!” It would probably in¬ 
fluence some to take up bee-keeping; but 
what would the result be? Failure to 
reach anything like the quantity. Con¬ 
sequent disapiiointment would bring ne¬ 
glect of the bees, with subsequent aban¬ 
donment of the occupation and much harm 
to the cult. 

But this kindly criticism notwithstand¬ 
ing, Mr. G. R. Strong’s knowledge of bees 
is considerable. Both as a patriot and as 
a lover of bees, I may be allowed to ex¬ 
press the hope that he is working in his 
own neighbourhood to extend the profit¬ 
able occupation of bee-keeping. The 
keenness of such a man, added to his ac¬ 
quaintance with bees and their ways, 
should in these difficult days be given ex¬ 
tensive play, and should (as is probably 
the case) not be limited to his own apiary. 

_B. R. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Driving Bees.— Referring to the reply to 
W. G. Barnett in your issue of the 19th 
inst. there is danger in driving bees too 
early in the spring from a skep to a bar¬ 
framed hive. If the skep is placed over 
the frames, as must be done so as not to 
lose the brood in the skep, and a cold spell 
should come on, the bees will leave the 
queen below to perish of cold while they 
crowd into the skep to keep the brood 
warm, the queen being prevented from 
following them by the excluder placed be¬ 
tween the hive and the skep. A better 
plan is to fit out the hive in the spring 
with full sheets of foundation, or drawn- 
out combs, if you have them. Cover the 
top of the frames with a piece of American 
cloth with a 4-inch hole cut in the centre 
of it. Place the skep on this, and wrap a 
cloth round the bottom so that the bees 
can only get out through the hivd .Later 
on, sj[> 1 in June, thlhir^Jiu o4M'^nined, 
and if, as is most probable, queen is 


found down in the hive, a piece of queen 
excluder can then be placed under the 
8kep. In about three weeks* time all the 
brood in the skep will be hatched out and 
the bees will fill it with honey. Should the 
queen not be found below, the skep can 
then be driven and the bees run into the 
hive. There will, at that time, be no 
danger of the queen getting chilled, as the 
stock will be much stronger than early in 
the spring, and able to fill both skep and 
hive, and also the weather should be 
warmer.— Arthur F. Hardy, The Palace 
House, Bishop'8 Waltham, Hants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLAITS AMD FAOWVM. 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (Mrs. L. 
Crams fa ).—There may be more than one 
cause for this. Either the roots may have 
perished through careless watering, or the 
soil may have come into and remained in 
too dry a state. The roots of the Azaleas 
are hair-like fibres, and these quickly 
perish when the soil becomes sour and sur¬ 
charged with moisture, or ls dust dry. 
Another probable reason may be that the 
plants, having been neglected as to water¬ 
ing, have fallen a prey to thrips, which 
very quickly cause the leaves to drop. If 
you will kindly send us some of the leaves, 
we can then advise you what is best to 
be done. 

Potting Pelargonium cuttings (IF.).— 
Whether it is or is not desirable now to- 
shift your Pelargonium cuttings from the 
cutting-pots into small pots singly must 
depend on the condition of the cuttings 
now. If they are well rooted and fairly 
strong it will be best to shift them now 
as suggested, especially if you can give 
them a little warmth, as by so doing the 
plants will become so much stronger by 
March, when if the cuttings be but im¬ 
perfectly roofed now, they should be ready 
for a shift then. Something, too, depends 
on what kinds of Pelargoniums you have. 
If they be of the Zonal or bedding type 
they grow rapidly in the spring, even if 
not shifted into small pots until then; 
but to have strong plants they should be 
in single pots now. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Renovating lawns (Lawn ).—Many lawns 
at this season, more especially those used 
for croquet and lawn-tennis, are in a very 
poor condition. It may be that in your 
case there is a good bottom of Grass, in 
which case the following treatment will go 
far to improve the appearance of the lawn 
and save the trouble and expense of sow¬ 
ing Grass seeds:—Get some good fibrous 
loam, and add to this some well-roffed 
manure and any ashes that may be left 
after bunting the garden rubbish. If 
some bone-meal can also lte added, this 
also will help. Mix the whole of the altove 
intimately, and pass it through a sieve to 
rid it of any .stones or other rubbish ; and 
when the weather as open spread it evenly 
over the lawn. Let it lie for a few weeks, 
so that it may be well pulverised, and 
then work it into the surface with an old 
broom or a well-worn wooden rake. Some 
few years ago a friend of ours who had 
charge of a large open space, the turf in 
which was getting very hare and un¬ 
sightly, was offered a large quantity of 
manure that had been used for growing 
Mushrooms. This he had spread on the 
surface of the turf in the autumn just as 
received. It was allowed to lie all the 
winter on the surface of the Grass, and 
when the spring came it was broken to 
pieces, and could be easily spread. The 
result was that in the summer following 
the improvement was very marked, this 
improvement being maintained as time 
went on. 



E. A. Cox .—Write to M.M. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux, et Cie., 4, Quai de la Megis- 
serie, Paris. Yes; the Gourds can be 
grown in this country, treating them the 


same as Marrows. You should have no 
difficulty in growing them in S. Devou. 


VAXES or FX.AVTB AMD FAUSTS. 

Names Of fruits. — R. Russell. —8, Annie 
Elizabeth; l4, Lane’s Prince Albert; 16, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling. When sending 
fruits for name, kindly read our rules as 
to the number of fruits we require, as 
from one specimen only, as you send, it is 
very difficult iu many cases to name with 

any certainty.- Phornton S. Shaw .— 

Blenheim Orange. - Skisdon .—Apples : 

1, Probably Glory of the West; 2, Past its 
best, probably Cornish Mother: 3, Bears 
a strong resemblance to Devonshire Buck- 

land ; 4, Sturmer Pippin.- F. W. Griggs. 

—Apple Lane’s Prince Albert. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. ANDREW CAMPBELL. 

The death of Mr. Andrew Campbell, gar¬ 
dener at St. Anne’s, Clontarf, arouses a 
keen feeling of sorrow' in all gardening 
circles in Ireland. Few men showed such 
skill in the cultivation of all classes of 
plants, both indoor and outdoor. Those 
who have visited St. Anne’s will remember 
his success as a grower of fruit and such 
varied subjects as Cyclamens, Carnations, 
Orchids, pot Violets, alpines, and herba¬ 
ceous plants. The fallowing extracts 
from a touching tribute written by Lady 
Ardilaun is the highest testimony wdiicfi 
can be paid to the character of one of the 
best and most estimable gardeners we 
have known in Ireland for many years, 
and w'hose loss we all mourn.—F. W. M. 
in Irish Gardening. 

He came to St. Anne’s in the year 
1869 at the age of 17; he was a boy in 
the bothy when I married and came 
there in 1871. He rose to be fore¬ 
man, and, after some years, went to 
my cousin, Harry Herbert, of Muck- 
ross, and to the Railway Hotel at 
Killaraey, as head gardener. In 
these two places lie remained for six 
years, and then came to us at Ash¬ 
ford as head gardener, w-here he was 
for fourteen years, and returned to 
St. Anne’s in 1895, so that he has 
been with us for the whole of his 
working life, forty-eight years, with 
the exception of the six years that he 
w r a»s at Killarney. He raised the fine 
Lobelias. Firefly, Lord Ardilaun, and 
Gloire ae St. Anne’s, besides other 
seedlings which we did not name, and 
he was the first raiser of a seedling 
from the white Anemone Honorine 
Joubert, which he named Lady Ardi¬ 
laun, and wliich at the time made a 
great sensation. He also raised at 
St. Anne’s the charming little Rose, 
Souvenir de St. Anne’s. He was a 
. man of very great gardening skill, 
and took the greatest interest in the 
smallest garden that he was ever 
asked to visit. He helped me to lay 
out the whole of the pergola garden 
at St. Anne’s, interpreting every wish 
I ever expressed and every plan I ever 
formed. He w as a most loval and de¬ 
voted friend, his one thought being to 
please me in the garden. I think I 
w’as exacting, being so keenly inter¬ 
ested, but the more I wanted done 
the more lie worked to carry out my 
schemes. He suffered terrible tor¬ 
tures during his long illness, but be 
bore it all with unfailing courage and 
patience. 


LIEUTENANT A. G. SUTTON. 

It is with deep regret we have to an¬ 
nounce the great loss that Mr. Leonard 
Sutton has sustained in the death of his 
youngest son, Second Lieutenant A. G. 
Sutton, of the Rifle Brigade, who has 
been killed in action. He was only 19 
years of age. Mr. Sutton has tw’o surviv¬ 
ing sons still iri the army, Lieutenant 

l. 
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A TRIP TO LAS PALMAS, CANARY 
ISLES. 

After all that I had anticipated on the 
voyage out, a sub-tropical island renowned 
for Bananas and other foreign fruits, it 
was with something akin to shock to wake 
up on the first morning to a scene of ap¬ 
parent desolation—gaunt, bare cliffs of 
red marl and huge sand dunes without a 
vestige of green to be seen. However, 
things were not so bad as they seemed, for 
a short climb up the steep hill at the back 
of the town revealed a number of lowly 
but interesting plants. The first to catch 
the eye was a brown Bluebell, brown in all 
its parts and so exactly of a colour with 
the bare soil as to escape completely the 
notice of the ordinary man. There it was 
in its hundreds, and yet no one seemed to 
have seen it until I drew attention to it. 
. Close by was a weird Sow-thistle, similar 
to our own so far as the flower was con¬ 
cerned, but entirely destitute of leaves, 
which were replaced by the most vicious 
thorns, the woody stem branched and 
twisted till it resembled a complete ball 
studded all over with yellow flowars. An 
Achillea in rounded tufts 3 inches high, a 
mass of shining white blooms, would, if 
hardy enough, be a lovely plant for the 
rock garden. Twining amongst the leafless 
Euphorbias and harmonising beautifully 
with their glaucous stems was a lovely 
little Linaria with lemon-coloured flowers 
hung singly on the daintiest of thread-like 
stalks. So thin and wiry was the whole 
plant—no thicker than a pin—that I failed 
at first to detect from whence the inch-long 
flowers grew. Dow-n the rocky sides*of a 
ravine grew a gorgeous Ecliium 18 inches 
high and as many through, with flowers 
resembling an Anchnsa both in colour and 
shape. Unfortunately, the season was too 
early for seeds. 

In another part I came across the gem 
of the island; also an Echium. This sur¬ 
passed anything in colour I have ever seen 
—a simply indescribable transparent blue, 
rich as Gentiana aeaulis and yet shot with 
vinous purple, which in the play of the 
light seemed not to detract from, but em¬ 
phasise, its richness. This plant appeared 
to vary a great deal in growth according 
to situation, for near the water it was 
2 feet high, wiiile on hard, bare ground its 
flowers lay flat upon a depressed mound of 
foliage. By the roadside and smothering 
*1* waste places were masses of Oxalis 
Iutea rank and tall, every flower of which 
was double; in fact, I never found a single 
bloom throughout my stay. I should judge 
it to be a troublesome weed from its rank 
growth. A neighbouring cornfield pre¬ 
sented a wonderful picture, reminding me 
much of those pictures of mixed flower 
seeds sowm broadcast, only in this instance 
most of the plants w*ere very dwarf, with 
the exception of Gladiolus Segetum, which 
reared its pale purple heads about 18 
inches high. Carpeting the whole area 
were masses of delicate pink Convolvulus, 
very similar in both leaf and flower,to C. 
nithreoides, but far more robust and of 
thicker texture, while the flowers were be¬ 
tween 2 inchesand 3 inches in diameter. I 
heard later from a gardener that this is a 
veritable curse, so I felt comforted some¬ 
what when I found the pieces of root which 
I brought home were ^jead. In the same 
field there were grooving ,quf.n; iti«el of>tiny 
Adonis and Chrysaiitlfetafim oorointrium 


not more than 6 inches high, but full of 
flower, rather bad for the half-starved 
crop, but an immense delight to the 
botanist. 

In the bed of a small stream were to be 
seen the large flapping leaves of Caladium, 
with an undergrowth of Nasturtium in full 
flower. It was all such a delight, this 
jumble of hardy, half-hardy, and green¬ 
house plants, luxuriating in wild profusion 
at their own sweet will, not cramped and 
coddled in beds and pots as we see them so 
often in England. R. S. K. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Ptilladelphu8 Virginal.—I saw this fine 
hybrid Mock Orange in a Renfrewshire 
garden last year, and was much pleased 
with it. The plant in question was several 
feet high and had an abundance of enor¬ 
mous panicles of flowers disposed along 
the branches. The pure white flowers are 
double. I prefer the single Pliiladelphuses, 
but this variety can be commended to 
those desirous of adding some of the newer 
Mock Oranges to their collections.—S. 
Arnott. 

Rehmannia angulata.— 1 Those looking 
for an easily-grown and showy plant suit¬ 
able for greenhouse work will find it in 
Rehmannia angulata. Seeds sown in 
spring will produce plants which will bloom 
freely in autumn, and a further sowing in 
July will provide useful spring-flow'ering 
pieces. R. angulata grows to a height of 
18 inches, or rather more when large pots 
are allowed, while the numerous flowers 
are of a pleasing'shade of pink, and re¬ 
semble, to some extent, those of the 
Gloxinia.—W. McG. 

Narcissus minimus.— The dainty Nar¬ 
cissus minimus promises to be again among 
the earliest Daffodils in bloom. N. mini¬ 
mus is a little more variable than is gener¬ 
ally understood. This is not so much in 
the colour, which is wonderfully uniform 
in its deep golden-yellow, but in its stature 
and the size of the flow r ers. Many years 
ago Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Faldonside, drew 
my attention to the difference in size be¬ 
tween the early-introduced form of N. 
minimus and those which had been im¬ 
ported in later years, the former being 
much dw r arfer than the others.—Ess. 

Dianthue Carfhuslanorum.— This is a 
species from Central and Southern Europe, 
growing about 15 inches high, the stems 
terminated by clustered heads of reddish 
flowers. It is virtually the typical repre- 
sensative of such as D. atrorubens, D. 
vaginatus, etc., and has the almost identi¬ 
cal tuft of long, linear leaves characteristic 
of those kinds. Useful and pretty enough 
in wall gardening, w*here a greater degree 
of dwarfness is assured, I should count it 
but of second or third rate Value from the 
general garden standpoint or its decorative 
value. Old plants can be divided freely, 
and it is easily raised from seed.—E. J. 

The 8ilvery Rockfolle In masses.— Well- 
grown masses of the Silvery Rockfoils are 
charming. Planted in a rock garden of 
limestone the silvery hues harmonise ad¬ 
mirably with the rocks, and the tones of 
silver and grey blend into each other in 
the most satisfying way. In the moraine 
the same effect may be produced, but not 
in quite such a complete manner. Even 
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when in bloom there is no jarring note. 
The finest thing of the kind I have seen in 
the course of a long experience w ? as these 
Silvery Rockfoils in the rock garden of 
Mr. E. J. Brook, of Hod do in Castle, Dum¬ 
friesshire.—S. Arnott. 

8axlfraga Bursenana major.— In the 

moraine among the earliest flowers is 
Saxifraga Bureeriana major, which has 
had to brave some severe weather this 
January. It is just coming into bloom 
(January 25th), and is prized as one of the 
earliest of all our flowers. It does quite 
w r eli on a rockery, also, but the moraine, 
with a little lime in the chips, suits it even 
better, and there it forms a compact mound 
of silvery-green. It is quite hardy, but 
untoward weather, such as we may again 
experience, suggests the desirability of 
putting a sheet of glass over it to throw 
off sleet, rain, or snow, and even to miti¬ 
gate the severity of the frosts we may yet 
have.— Dumfries. 

8axlfraga lilaolna. — Favourable ac¬ 
counts of this Himalayan Saxifrage come 
to me from several quarters, and quite 
confirm my own experience of it. It is a 
decided acquisition to lovers of Rockfoils, 
even although they may not desire to form 
a large collection. The colour (lavender- 
lilac) is approached among soihe of the 
plants of the Saxifraga oppositifolia 
set, but there the resemblance ends. Its 
full height is about 1£ inches, and it makes 
a nice silvery patch of foliage, starred 
thickly in its season with delightful 
lavender-lilac blooms. Happily, it does 
not appear to be difficult, and I find it does 
well in the moraine, with a little lime 
among the chips.—Ess. 

Snowdrops near Kirkcudbright.— In the 

Kirkcudbright district Snowdrops come 
very early, and are unusually abundant. 
At St. Mary’s Isle they are now (January' 
25th) most abundant, and in several dis¬ 
tricts have been in flower for some time. 
An early record in the same neighbour¬ 
hood for this year is January 2nd, w r hen a 
good few were in flower, while some had 
been pulled the previous day. In referring 
to the St. Mary’s Isle Snowdrops some 
doubt has been cast upon the possibility 
of their being so abundant os they appear 
ia some of Mr. E. A. Hornel’s paintings. 
But there is no exaggeration in the num¬ 
ber, as all who havd seen the amazing 
quantity at St. Mary’s Isle can testify. I 
have seen great breadths of Snowdrop in 
various parts of the country, but nowhere 
so abundant as in this favoured spot.—S. 
Arnott. 

Spraying Potatoes.— I can assure Mr. 
H. Spouse (p. 35) that the Potatoes men¬ 
tioned by me in a previous note were not 
carelessly sprayed. On the contrary, the 
work was w r ell done. They were gone over 
tw r iee, and in the case of one field of six 
acres the haulm w'as turned over suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of the under-surface of 
the foliage being thoroughly drenched with 
the mixture. The result was as I have 
stated, wiiereas I, w r ho live within a 
quarter of a mile of that field and did not 
spray, had fewer diseased tubers than I 
have had for several years past. I do not 
believe that spraying has come to stay in¬ 
definitely. When we get a race of disease- 
proof varieties, as I firmly believe we 
shall in time, there will be no need for it.— 
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Hnmamell* mollis.— “ M. L. W.” ought 
not to be satisfied with this fine Wych 
Hazel if it behaves as he describes it (p. 39) 
—slow-growing. It is naturally very free 
in growth, but unluckily most, if not all, 
the plants offered for sale are grafted on 
something else, probably H. virginiana. 
Nevertheless, when planted in cool, gener¬ 
ous loam, rather moist, with a good ad¬ 
mixture of peat or leaf-mould, the annual 
increase in stature ought to be 12 inches 
to 18 inches, as it is here, with correspond¬ 
ing spread of branches. The special merit 
of this, the brightest of the Wyeh Hazels, 
is that it never fails to flower abundantly, 
every shoot being covered with blossom 
along its whole length.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Afonreith. 

8prlng flowers In Sootlantf.— For the 

beginning of February the display is 
meagre. Bulbs are Very noticeably later 
than is customary here. Snowdrops were 
not noticed in bloom until January 22nd, 
and even yet are scarce. Scillas lag be¬ 
hind, and the early Daffodils are only peer¬ 
ing through the soil, while of Winter 
Aconites there is, as yet, no sign. Erica 
carnea is good, and on a wall Pyrus 
(Cydonla) japonica is on the point of open¬ 
ing. Rather noteworthy for the early date 
is a long, narrow bed under and close to a 
south wall, and which is planted with 
Anemone fulgens. Blooms are numerous 
and will expand in a day or two. Hamma- 
mell8 mollis is in good form, and Andro¬ 
meda floribunda is well advanced. Some 
of the finer shrubs have been slightly dis¬ 
figured by the late severe frosts.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 

Genista pllosa.— This is one of the best 
of all its family for the rock garden, form¬ 
ing close, prostrate mats, and, in its sea¬ 
son, covered with masses of golden blos¬ 
som. It is a native of Britain, but it has 
never been my good fortune to find it wild 
in this country. I found quantities of it 
four or five years ago in the Pyrenees, 
above Luchon, growing with Genista 
sagittalis. I came across a splendid form 
of It whose flowers were of a rich gold, 
almost orange, quite distinct from the 
type and very beautiful.. I collected part 
of this plant, but it died on the journey 
home. It wquld have been a great acquisi¬ 
tion if^snly I could have saved it. The 
type is a very good plant, especially when 
it has grown, on for several years in a | 
setting of bold rocks, and formed a large, 
close mat, flat-spreading, and following the 
line of the surrounding stone. Seed, when 
obtainable, is the easiest means of in¬ 
creasing it. but an old plant will generally 
be found to have sent out roots from those 
lower branches which rest on the ground, 
and these may easily be taken off when 
well rooted and grown on.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

The Iowa Crab (Pyrus ioensis).—This is 
one of a small group of American Crab 
Apples, which, although not new, have but 
recently come under prominent notice 
here. Belonging to the Malus section of 
the genus, It bears a resemblance both in 
growth and flowers to our common Crab, 
forming a round-headed tree with a short, 
stout trunk, bearing in May white or rose- 
flushed flowers each nearly 2 inches across. 
The fruits are bright green until quite 
rij>e, when they change to greenish-yellow. 
The type, however, is less remarkable than 
the double-flowered variety, for in this case 
the flowers are larger than those of any 
other Pyrus, being often each inches 
across nnd borne in clusters in the ordinary 
way. The flowers are also very fragrant 
and produced hi ter than those of the tyi>e, 
normally in June, but sometimes in July. 
In colour they can be compared with the 
flowers of our mosbafetractive Apoles. As 
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it Is perfectly hardy and thrives in any 
good loatny soil, it is available for general 
cultivation, and ought certainly to be 
given a place in every garden where flower¬ 
ing trees are grown. It Is sometimes met 
with under the name of P. eoronarla flore 
pleno, P. eoronarla being a closely allied 
si>ecles from the same region.—D. 


FRUIT. 

TOP-GRAFTING APPLE-TREES. 
When a new orchard is planted, no matter 
how careful one may be in the selection of 
varieties, some are almost certain to prove 
unsatisfactory. The best means of dealing 
with unsatisfactory trees is to top-graft 
them. This gives a new tree of good size 
much sooner than by planting a young one. 
The scions should be taken from a vigor¬ 
ous-growing variety. I have found Bram- 
ley’s Seedling admirable for this purpose, 
and it is largely used by market growers. 
Blenheim Orange is another suitable kind, 
and it is said to come into bearing sooner 
when So used than if planted in the first 
place. The trees to be grafted should be 
healthy. I first made the attempt on some 
Gascoigne's Scarlet trees which were 
badly cankered. Some of them have taken 
well, but many have cankered at the junc¬ 
tion of stock and scion. The scions should 
be stout, ripe growths of the previous 
season's growth, cut off, at the latest, three 
or four weeks before grafting, and laid In 
on a north border. Usually they are col¬ 
lected when winter pruning is being done. 
The old trees are prepared for grafting by 
sawing off the main branches from 1 foot 
to 2 feet from the stem. It is generally 
advised that this be done about January or 
February, but, if more convenient, this can 
be left until grafting time, which is usually 
in April. It is necessary that the sap be 
rising freely at the time, as is shown by 
the bark lifting easily. Crown or rind 
grafting is the method employed, one scion 
being inserted in each cut-back branch, or 
two in the case of largp branches. It is as 
well to put in plenty in case of failures, as 
surplus growths can easily be cut out 
afterwards. B. 

Sussex. 

[Some years ago Mr. Allan, gardener at 
Gunton Park, showed me a very high 
Apple-tree (I forget the name of the 
variety) which he had top-grafted with 
Blenheim Orange. At the time of my visit 
there was a magnificent crop of large, 
finely-coloured fruits, proving that this 
plan of top-grafting a healthy tree with 
the Blenheim hastens its coming into bear¬ 
ing.—P. T.l 


was in a conservatory in Sir Mark 
Stewart’s gardens at Southwlck, in this 
county. The canes were trained up 
pillars and rafters, and during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn they received no fire 
heat. The Grapes made a good succes¬ 
sion to those in the first vinery, as they 
ripened just in advance of the earliest 
Muscats. The bunches were of average 
size. The late Mr. James Blacklock, for 
many years Sir Mark’s gardener, and 
under whom I was then working, told me 
of a rather interesting fact in connection 
with Grfcpes in unheated houses: In 1870 
or 1.871 he was employed in the gardens of 
one of the colleges at Oxford. During a 
holiday he had gone to the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s gardens at Chiswick, 
the late Mr. Barron being there at that 
time. Rather to his surprise, he said, he 
saw in a house Madresfleld Court Grape 
in excellent form, and in which there was 
no artificial heat at all, a fact which he 
told me revolutionised his views of Grape 
culture in respect of Muscat or warm- 
house varieties. W. McG. 

[The Madresfleld Court was grown in 
what was then known as the Fountain- 
house, in which were also grown Peachee, 
Nectarines, and Plums in pots. In the 
said house, which was not heated In any 
way, there were a set of rails and a truck 
on which the pot trees when in bloom 
were placed on a warm day and trans¬ 
ferred to the open air. This house—a 
lean-to—faced south, and the Madresfleld 
Court was planted in the Inside border, 
the rods being trained up the roof. The 
bunches and berries were large and with 
no signs of the fault—cracking—to which 
this Grape is so prone in many places.— 
P. T.] 

fhuit-’treks from cdttings. 

Like others. I was surprised to see Mr. 
Martlneau’s statement that one had but 
to throw the prunings of trees on the 
ground to get trees—no doubt a result of 
writing without looking into the question 
itself. Mr. Bunyard Is right in telling 
us that fruit-trees may not be raised In 
that,way; but one stereotyped way is so 
settled throughout the northern world 
that other ways do not always get a fair 
chance. I have here some hardy fruit- 
trees In health not grafted. Bramley’shas 
borne for some years, trees large and 
healthy. Cox’s grew most vigorously, but 
showed no sign of bearing, so I grubbed 
them up, as I had seen this Apple grubbed 
up before in soils much better than mine. 
Of Ribstou, I had several trees, but owing 
to change of plan in forming fruit 
garden, these were moved more than once, 
and as yet show no sign of bearing. 


VINES WITHOUT HEAT. 

Recent notes In Gardening on the subject 
of Vines in unheated houses are not with¬ 
out interest at the present time, and may 
lend to some hesitating cultivators taking 
more courage, especially in the case of 
Muscats. It Is, of course, well known 
that cool-house Grapes—Hainburghs and 
Sweetwater*—are grown by amateurs 
without any artificial heat whatever. 
Two cases occur to me. The first was an 
amateur’s vinery, of no pretentions what¬ 
ever, In the Lincolnshire village of Bran- 
stone, In which excellent fruit was grown. 
The house was in reality more in the way 
of a glass porch, and depended for ex¬ 
traneous heat solely upon the sun nnd the 
warmth provided by the adjacent dwell¬ 
ing-house. I thinned the bunches for one 
year, probably two, in the late ’80’s, and 
certainly saw the Grapes ripen during one 
season. They were not noticeably In¬ 
ferior to those of a similar variety in the 
vineries of the gardens in which at that 
time I was employed. The other Instance 


Pears.— The soil, a cold, shaly clay, I had 
no faith In for Pears, and only tried two 
trees of Bonne d’Ezee, which have grown 
tall and borne well most years. We have 
proof, so far, that the plan may be fol¬ 
lowed ; but as many Apples bear well In 
the usual u/ay, there is no mistake in 
following it. It is when we come to good 
Apples that, like the D’Arcy, are rightly 
reported poor growers, that one may well 
try the tree In various ways. I have 
many trees of this Apple worked on a 
feeble dwarfing stock, and it deserves to 
be tried In all ways, certainly on its 
natural root as well as grafted. Raising 
from cuttings or layers Is, no doubt, a 
slower process, but we must allow for the 
time it takes to raise ta’l and well-grown 
stocks of Crab or other stocks. I learnt, 
from Mr. Bunyard that a good'trial of 
stocks was being carried out at Wye 
College, the sort of place in which such a 
trial might be made. 

I got my trees from Mr. Shepherd, a 
good propagator gardener, who bad 
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a small nursery at Dorking in Surrey, and 
took muck interest in the matter. 

To get the best result of our finest 
Apples, like the Ribston, no trouble 
would be too great to find the stock that 
gives the best result; and it is beyond 
all doubt that some stocks have a bad 
effect on the scion, as shown in the scarlet 
Oak and the Phillyrea. Our own Apples 
are as good as the world wants or gives, 
but enough of the best are not grown. 

Sussex. W. 


NOTB8 AND REPLIES. 

Shelter trees for orchards.— Where fruit- 
trees are planted in situations exposed to 
strong winds some form of wind-break is 
essential. Without it the fruit-trees are 
liable to be blown over and the fruit fall 
in large quantities, and, if the wind is 
from a cold quarter, bloom a 4 nd tender 
leaves injured. What is wanted in a 
shelter tree is something that will grow 
faster than the fruit-trees, and preferably 
an evergreen, so that the shelter may be 
good in winter and early spring. Damsons 
are often advised, as combining shelter 
with profit, and they answer well where 


carried out a start may now be made. 
Fire heat can be economised as far as re¬ 
gards the initial stage if a pit which will 
hold a sufficient quantity of tree leaves to 

f enerate a genial warmth is at liberty. 

he bed should be made up so that the 
plants when plunged in them will be close 
up to the glass. Plants started in this 
way make stronger growth than when 
placed on a shelf in a fruit-house that is 
oedhg forced. Trim off dead leaves, 
weeds, etc., examine the drainage, and 
scrub the pots before taking them inside. 
If the surface soil has become exhausted 
pick it off with a pointed stick, and re¬ 
place with fresh, rich material, which 
make firm with a potting-stdck.—A. W. 

French Pear names.— Putting the accent' 
on the final “e” in names of rears, i.e., 
Beurr6 and Doyenne, ought to be stopped. 
They are both impossible, and only make 
us look ludicrous in the eyes of our neigh¬ 
bours in France. “ Beurre ” is “ butter,” 
and appropriate to good Pears—Beurr6 is, 
if there is such a word, buttered. Doyen 
we all know; Doyenne might be the 
feminine, but Doyenn6 is absolutely Im¬ 
possible. — Chas. Elwell, M.R.A.C., 
M.R.A.S.E. 



Crocuses , blue and white , in the Grass at Orrest Head, Windermere. 


the situation is not greatly exposed. Their 
disadvantages are that they do not grow' 
so rapidly as many of the trees to be pro¬ 
tected, they are not evergreen, and they 
arc subject to some of the same i>ests and 
diseases as the other fruit-trees. As a 
shelter tree I have found nothing better 
than Cupressus maciocarjia. which grows 
quickly on both heavy and light land, is 
ornamental, and makes a dense shelter. 
Moreover, it stands cutting back, provided 
this be done regularly and not neglected 
for several years and then done severely. 
C. Lawsoniana is another good shelter 
tree, though not so quick-growing as C. 
macrocarpa. The Austrian Pine makes a 
grand wind-break where it flourishes, but 
with me it is quite outgrown and dwarfed 
by C. macrocarpa where they are planted 
alternately. Black Poplars are the quick¬ 
est growers of all, and make a fair shelter 
considering they are summer-leafing. The 
worst point about them is that their roots 
run so and rob the H. S^l 

8tmwb<jrri@s.—TVI ^rf tfj be 


[We beg to differ. If you will take the 
trouble to consult all the French fruit cata¬ 
logues you will find that the accent is 
always used. In the ‘‘Dictionnaire de 
Pomologie ” (Leroy) the accent is added in 
every case wiiere the w r ord BourrS or 
Doyenne is used. The boot is on the other 
foot, as. If we omit the accent, then we 
look ludicrous in the eyes of Frenchmen.] 
Fruit storing. —What is the best system 
for ventilating a fruit store? A really 
exhaustive article on this subject of fruit 
storage would be very acceptable. There 
are very many points that W'ant discus¬ 
sion, and the views of some experienced 
; persons who have tried various plans 
both with Pears and Appjes would l>e wel¬ 
come to most, of us.— \V. J. F. 

“Sleepiness” in Pears.— Many varie¬ 
ties of Pears appear to go bud in tne 
I centre while apparently quite sound ex- 
I ternally. I believe the defect is called 
“sleepiness.” Can anyone supply a list 
of the varieties which suffer From this 
drawback?—W. J. Farmer. 


OUTDOOR PLANT3. 

NATURALISING CROCUSES. 
There is no better w*ay of enjoying the 
earliest spring bulbs than by planting them 
in the Grass w'herever a suitable spot oc¬ 
curs, and If the soli is free and favourable 
they give no more trouble, and the picture 
they make grows in extent and beauty 
each year. The chief thing when planting 
is to avoid all semblance of formality or 
set arrangement. A few holes opened at 
random by turning back the sods, putting 
in the bulbs, and returning the turf is the 
simplest and quickest way, the results 
eveu the first year l>eing as natural as one 
could wish. The illustration that accom¬ 
panies these remarks needs little descrip¬ 
tion. We see the beauty of the Crocus as 
growing in the Grass, the simple, natural 
arrangement of the flowers being also well 
>hown. 


PERENNIALS FOR SMALL SOUTH 
BORDER. 

I should be very glad if you would advise 
me as to the best plants to grow in a small 
border under a south wall. The border 
measures 6 yards by 1£ yard. I want 
hardy perennials, flowers for cutting, and 
that will bloom freely this summer. 
Kindly advise best month for planting.— 
Augusta M. Walker. 

[Assuming that the soil is in good heart 
and has been manured and trenched to a 
depth of not less than 2 feet, there are 
many things which you might grow ad¬ 
vantageously, its limited size being the 
chief barrier to much variety. As flowers 
for cutting are desired, a foot-wide bed 
the entire width of the border might be 
planted with Alstncmeria aurantiaca and 
the hybrids of A. chilensis. If these are 
planted at opposite ends of the border they 
could remain for years without disturb¬ 
ance, and would increase annually in 
beauty. The hybrids mimed embrace 
shades of yellow, pink, apricot, and scarlet, 
and for each group about two dozen roots 
w'ould be required. If planted as sug¬ 
gested these Alstrunnerias may remain un¬ 
disturbed, w hile the other occupants of the 
border may require replanting every 
second or third year. For the rest the 
white and red Everlasting Peas, Lathyrus 
latifoiius, and L. 1. The Pearl, w’ould be 
good in the back row 18 inches from the 
w’all and not far removed from the Alstrcc- 
merias. Other back row plants might in¬ 
clude Iris pallida dalmatica, I. Her 
Majesty, Aster Desire, Helenium Riverton 
gem, Eryngium amethystiniuu, Aconitum 
Wilsoni, Aquilegia chrysantha, Doronicum 
plantagiueum exeelsum, Chelone barbata, 
Scabiosa caucasica, and S. c. alba (unless 
the soil is very heavy and cold), Liliurn 
candidum. Lychnis clmlcedonica, Lupinus 
polyphyllus, L. p. albus, and Hellanthus 
multiflorus. For a middle row r Pyrethrum 
Hamlet, P. .lames Kelw'ay, P. Aphrodite, 
and P. Melton (the first two slngle- 
tlowered, the others double-flowered), Iris 
Mrs. H. Darwdn, I. Queen of May, I. 
Gracchus, Delphinium Belladonna, Gail- 
lardia Lady Rolleston, Aster Amellus, 
Helenium pumilum magnificum, Erigeron 
sj>eciosus superbus, Heuchera Flambeau, 
H. Shirley, H. Pluie de Feu, Montbretia 
Fire King, and M. George Davison would 
suffice. Of each of the Montbretias a 
dozen would be required to form a group. 
For a front line, Armeria plantaginea 
rubra, Lychnis Viscaria rubra plena, 
Achillea alpina, Campanula carpatica alba, 
0. Rivers lea, Viola cornuta atropurpurea, 
Betonica graiuliflora superba, Anemone 
blanda,* A. coronaria,* A. fulgene, A. Pul¬ 
satilla, A. sylvestris. Carnations and Pinks 
would affordj. visefiqljj-y^riety. Those 
ma rked by an ^^rls^jj^ roo ted, 
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but may still be planted if procurable. A 
dozen of each would make a nice group. 
Early Gladioli and Spanish Irises, if 
planted in early autumn, would also prove 
useful for cutting. The planting should be 
done in the coming weeks in open weather.] 


FIR NEEDLES FOR PLANTS. 

A reader of this paper is under the im¬ 
pression that Fir needles are injurious to 
plant life. My experience is that they act 
in the same way as other forms of decayed 
or decaying vegetation. I have used the 
needles of the Douglas Fir for some years 
for various hardy flowers. Last winter I 
put some 3 inches on Anemone apennina 
and A. Robinsoni, and I never had them so 
good, the foliage very luxuriant and the 
flowers finely developed. I also mulched 
some Saxifrages and other alpines with 
them, and they made good growth. When 
Firs are thickly planted, they are, in the 
earlier years of their growth, bushy and 
cover the ground, forming a thick canopy 
which is impervious to the rays of the 
sun and hinders the free circulation of 
air over the soil. The consequence is 
that vegetation is stifled, and this may 
have given rise to the idea that the 
needles are poisonous. With age a 
different state of affairs prevails. When 
the trees have clear stems of from 20 
feet to 50 feet high, various Mosses, 
Bracken, and sometimes coarse Grass ap¬ 
pear. There was in this neighbourhood a 
big plantation of Scotch Fir which must 
have been planted a hundred years, and 
a walk through it at this time of year was 
most enjoyable on account of the verdure 
caused by big patches of various kinds of 
Moss, which, brown and apparently dried 
up in a hot summer, renewed their life 
with the advent of autumn rains. If I 
possessed a Fir plantation I should cer¬ 
tainly notallow tile ground to remain bare. 
I should plant hardy Ferns (deciduous and 
evergreen), Periwinkles (greemand varie¬ 
gated), Epimediums, Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanurn, Polygonum cuspidatum, Prim¬ 
roses, and Solomon’s Seal, and I should 
try some other things that like shade. An 
amateur living in this district told me that 
he had Epigaea repens well established 
under old Scotch Firs, and if a plant 
notoriously difficult of culture is at home 
with its roots among Fir needles there 
will probably be others which are not easy 
to thoroughly establish under ordinary 
conditions and which might be quite happy 
under similar circumstances. 

Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bulbs* —These have not been grown to 
any extent; indeed, the batches of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissi of former 
years have been scarcely missed. Now, 
however, should any scarcity of bloom be¬ 
come apparent it is a simple matter to 
go to the woodland and lift such Narcissi 
as may be required. In lifting, only 
bulbs which give indication of blooming 
ought to be selected. These potted up or 
boxed, and put into a moderate heat will 
bloom in a very abort time, and if 
carefully ripened off may be again 
planted* out. In the course of a few 
seasons these bulbs will be as good as 
over. —Kirk. 

Carlina acaulis. —The Weather Thistle 
is a good plant for a atony, dry position 
in the rock garden, and quite a contrast 
to the majority of rock plants. Its habit 
is good, and the curious flowers, which 
close up in dull, cloudy weather and open 
again in the sun, are pretty and long last¬ 
ing. I do not find it ripens much seed; 
but cuttings of the crowns root readily in 
sand. I have one or two plants in a 
sunny retaining wall, where they look 
very well and seem qurbctliappy.—O.iC. 
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Cold frames. —During frosty weather 
protection must be given to plants winterr 
xng in cold frames. Sunny forenoons are 
generally the rule during frost, and it will 
be found good practice to take off the 
coverings and admit a little air during the 
hours of sunshine. The sashes may be 
closed and re-covered shortly after 2 p.m. 
with a view to conserving the sun heat as 
much as possible. A little straw or 
bracken packed among pots in cold 
frames will reduce risks of breakages.— 
W. McG. 

The Blue Stoneerop. —Annuals are speci¬ 
ally useful for covering the spaces occu- 

§ ied by the earliest bulbs, sucn as Snow- 
rops and Crocuses. The Blue Stoneerop 
(Sedum c<nruleum)j one of the best and 
prettiest, is only 6 inches to 9 inches high, 
and is of neat growth, bearing a number 
of ismall, light-blue flowers in succession 
for some time. It should be sown very 
thinly in sunny places and* the seedlings 
thinned out when they can be handled to 
about 4 inches apart.—S. Arnott. 

The Yiolet Cress (Iouopsidium acaule).— 
There are few more charming annuals 
than this. The whole plant is only an 
inch or two high. For cool nooks in the 
rock garden it is a gem. It will thrive in 
sun, especially if not too drv at the root; 
but is happier in a cool, almost sunless, 
well-drained nook, sheltered by some jut¬ 
ting stone or boulder. The plants thrive 
best if the seeds are sown where they are 
to bloom and thinned out to about 2 inches 
apart.—Ess. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


APPLE PESTS. 

While pruning Apple-trees \ am finding 
an unusual number of the little wingless 
females of the winter moth, which is not 
surprising after last summer's swarm of 
caterpillars. Gardeners who applied 
grease bands in autumn must have had a 
good haul. I prefer to rely upon spraying 
in spring. One is certain to have to spray 
for aphides and Apple suckers, and may as 
well kill two birds with one stone by in¬ 
cluding in the wash arsenate of lead, 
which is fatal to ail caterpillars. Aphis 
eggs are also plentiful on some trees. These 
are black, shiny, roundish-oval, and are 
often found near the tips of last year’s/ 
shoots or covering the whole length of the 
shoot. They appear to stand any weather, 
and none of the winter spray-fluids will 
kill them. Trobably the best way to de¬ 
stroy aphides is to spray with limewash 
just as the eggs are storting to hatch. The 
heavy coat of lime seals up the eggs and 
prevents hatching. Many growers have 
had great success with this treatment. It 
is important to spray at the right time, 
that 'is, toward the middle of April. If 
there is much spraying to be done it should 
b^ arranged so that about half of it is got 
through by April 10th. The lime must be 
fresh lump quicklime of 98 per cent, 
purity. It is slaked in the usual way by 
just covering the lumps with water and 
then gradually thinning down to a cream, 
and finally diluting to a strength of 20 lbs. 
of dry lime to 10 gallons of water. It must 
be strained through a fine metal sieve, and 
can then be applied with a spraying 
machine or syringe fitted with a suitable 
course uozzlc. The trees should look white 
from top to bottom when done, and ought 
to remain so for several weeks. It will be 
seen that the spraying is done shortly be¬ 
fore the bloom buds open. In certain 
weather conditions there is sometimes 
slight scorching of the petals and the 
young leaves surrounding the buds, but not 
sufficient to cause permanent injury. 

B. H. S. 


FERNS* 


WINTER GROWTH OF FERNS. 

A point which is not always appreciated 
by the amateur flower and Fern lover is 
the fact that, despite the apparently en¬ 
tire dormancy of many plants in the 
winter months, they are not absolutely at 
a standstill, and, consequently, still re¬ 
quire some little attention in the way of 
watering and looking after generally. 
There is, indeed, much root activity going 
on beneath the soil long before any ob¬ 
vious evidence is given above it by actual 
Leaf development, and Nature teaches us 
that it is during the winter that the soil is 
moistest, and thus best adapted to aid this 
root action. During periods of continued 
and intense frost the ^fronds of evergreen 
Ferns shrivel up, and lie prostrate as if 
they were dead, aud on examination they 
will be found precisely in the flaccid con¬ 
dition induced by drought. When, how¬ 
ever, the frost ceases, and the soil thaws, 
we find that these shrivelled fronds will 
'gradually rise and plump out, and in a 
day or two not the slightest trace of 
damage will exist. Hence, it is clear the 
roots have resumed their usual function 
of supply, aud the frond cells have re¬ 
sponded by absorbing and transmitting 
the needful sap precisely as they would do 
in the active growing season. The fact 
that the fronds shrivel when the root 
supply is cheeked proves that transpira¬ 
tion is going on all the time, and this 
means a certain amount of activity 
•throughout the system. In many cases, 
too, and especially with bulbs, we cannot 
• estimate the amount of root-work going on 
in the so-caJled dead season by the amount 
of the leaf growith. An extensive root 
system may be formed below a bulb while 
as yet the leaves have developed so little 
as not (to pierce the surface of the soil, 
but doubtless within the bulb itself im¬ 
portant work is going on, preparing it for 
that comparatively rapid development of 
its contents so soon as the spring has 
fairly arrived. How otherwise can we 
account for the curious fact that some 
Daffodil bulbs—Horsfieldi, to wit—if dug 
up in August, will be found to be rooting 
freely, though they do not push their foli¬ 
age above the soil until well into Febru¬ 
ary— i.e., practically six months later? 
Another fact which we have observed, 
and which involves considerable risk of 
drought to plants under glass, is that hard 
frost has a materially drying effect upon 
the soil. Soil which previously was 
thoroughly moist, even wet, will often, 
when the 'thaw sets in, be found in a more 
or less dry condition, belying the natural 
presumption that so long as it was frozen 
hard the moisture contained therein was 
unaffected by evaporation. Many failures 
may be attributed to a want of apprecia¬ 
tion of these faots, and a belief that, since 
nothing is obviously growing, nothing 
need be done, the final result being that 
“nothing” is the reward, the failures 
being imputed to mysterious causes which 
had nothing at all to do with them.— 
British Fern Gazette. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ferns. —The general collection of Ferns 
which are now commencing to make new 
growth should be repotted, shifting into 
larger-sized pots all that are in need of it, 
and slightly reducing the balls of others 
which it would be inconvenient to put into 
larger pots, in order that some fresh com¬ 
post may be worked around and under 
them. Clean pots and crocks are essen- 
tial._F. w. G -original from 
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TVtEBS AND SHRUBS. 

BERBERIS PRUINOSA. 

This is an attractive shrub from Yunnan, 
from whence it was introduced to Euro¬ 
pean gardens about twenty-three years 
ago. Growing at least 8 feet or 10 feet 
high, it is of spreading habit, forming a 
large bush covered by glossy, evergreen 
leaves. The light yellow flowers are pro¬ 
duced in May or early June, and they are 
followed by black fruits coated with a 
glaucous bloom. It is quite hardy and of 
rapid growth, thriving in ordinary garden 
soil and giving little or no trouble once it 
is established. Although not quite so 
showy in autumn as some of the red-fruited 
species, it is sufficiently interesting at that 
time to warrant it a prominent place in 
the shrubbery, where its evergreen leaves 
make it conspicuous throughout the winter. 


SOME NEW HOLLIES. 

The Holly family has been enriched by the 
addition of several new hardy species re¬ 
ceived from China during the last twenty 


ever, It develops as a loose bush with long 
branches not well furnished with side 
branches. The dark but dull evergreen 
leaves are each from 2 inches to 5 inches 
long and usually less than £ inch wide. 
Several small red fruits appear together 
from the leaf axils, following small white 
flowers. Although an interesting shrub it 
does not rank with the most useful species 
for ornamental planting. 

I. macrocarpa belongs to the summer- 
leafing Hollies. It was introduced from 
Western China to the Harvard University, 
and from thence to.this country about ten 
years ago. In China it grows into a good- 
sized tree'40 feet to 50 feet high. It ap¬ 
pears to be of vigorous habit and makes 
rapid growth. Up to the present time, 
however, it has not shown any signs of 
fruiting here. 

I. Pernyi. —This-promises to be a useful 
and ornamental plant. It is a native of 
Central and Western China, and seeds 
were Introduced eighteen years ago. It is 
most closely related to I. cornuta, the 
leaves being similar in shape, but it is 
quite distinct from that species. In China 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cytisus Ardoini.— This is a fine dwarf 
Broom for the rock garden, for clumps at 
the front of the hardy flower.border, or it 
would make a neat edging plant, which 
may be cut back whenever necessary and 
so kept close and bushy. It is such a small, 
compact grower that it seldom needs 
cutting if used as an edging. With me it 
has never grown more than about 12 inches 
high, and it takes a year or two to reach 
even that. The stems and leaves are soft 
and downy and the flowers bright yellow. 
It is not in the least particular as to soil, 
but a fairly sunny aspect it must have. 
Here It has never ripened seed, but it may 
be increased by cuttings, which are not 
very easy to strike, or an old plant may 
be earthed up, when the stems will throw 
out roots. I have found Cytisus Ardoini 
growing wild only once, and then it was 
very plentiful. This was away up behind 
the Hotel Boreon, in the Maritime Alps. 
Here the plant grew in enormous quanti¬ 
ties, but I found no colour varieties as I 
hoped I might, as there is always the 
chance of finding fine forms and colour 



The Black-fruited Barberry (Berberis yruinosa). 


years, all of them distinct from anything 
previously iu cultivation in this country. 
Some have already formed shapely speci¬ 
mens and proiflise to be as useful as many 
of the older species. Like other Hollies, 
they grow in any good garden soil that is 
fairly well drained, and they can be in¬ 
creased by means of cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a cold frame or under a hand- 
light. Some people are in the habit of 
grafting or budding Hollies, but such 
methods ought only to be practised when 
others fail. If a species can be grown 
from seeds, by all means raise it from 
seeds, but if seeds are not available try 
cuttings or layers rather than grafts. Un¬ 
less plants can be moved with a good ball 
of soil attached to the roots do not attempt 
to move them during winter, rather leave 
them until May or transplant them in Sep¬ 
tember. Of the new ones attention is 
specially directed to the following:— 

Ilex Fargesi.— At the first glance any¬ 
one might be excused for not recognising 
this as belonging to the Holly family, for 
it has very narrow leaves which do not 
bear spines. In Western China it is said 
to form a tree 2O^feet}0(gh. (jji^ how- 


it forms a small tree 25 feet or more high, 
and from its present rate of growth here 
there is reason to suppose that it will at¬ 
tain its maximum dimensions. Growing 
in pyramidal form ft makes a shapely 
plant well branched from the ground. The 
curiously-shaped, dark, evergreen leaves 
are more or less triangular, with three 
large, strong spines, and the w r hite flowers 
are followed by small red fruits. A 
variety, I. P. Veitchi, has larger leaves 
than the type, with shorter spines. 

I. yunnanensis more closely resembles 
I. crenata than any other species, but it 
may be distinguished by its larger leaves. 
A native of Western China, it forms a bush 
10 feet or more high well furnished with 
branches. The dark green, ovate leaves 
are each about an inch long and about 
half an inch wide. The fruits are red. It 
gives promise of being a very useful garden 
plant, and is more free-growing than I. 
crenata. 

I. Aquifolium chin en sis is a variety of 
our common Holly, which grows wild in 
China. It can be distinguished from the 
type by its narrower, softer leaves, which, 
when young, have a purplish tinge. D. 


variations when one can hunt through 
thousands of a species'. It was growing in 
rather stony soil on ground sloping full 
south. Here it flourishes in my rather 
stiffisb loam.— Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age. 

Cryptomeria japonica elegans ugly and 
a failure. —The increase of mere forms of 
trees and shrubs of the Pine family is a • 
serious evil for gardens. I have watched 
them for long years now, planting a large 
group of it myself which was long an ugly 
sight and at last went on the fifeheap. It 
is a mere “ young ” state of a Jaiuinese 
tree of singular beauty. In a neighbour’s 
garden I passed it lately in a miserable 
state, an ugly pyramid of disease. It is 
figured as a plate in Ehves’ tree book, and 
is quite unworthy of the honour. It is not 
the only instance of the evil result of the 
increase of mere varieties of noble ever¬ 
green trees as in the Cypresses and others, 
some of the forms very ugly. The varie¬ 
gated ones, too, are usually a disfigure¬ 
ment when used, and all in absolute con¬ 
trast to the natural form of the trees, in 
Nature distinguished by their beauty of 
form and dighityit-^Mj,- Smstscx. 
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QAROEM FOOa 

SIMPLER MEALS. 

As many are .now thinking of changes in 
the way of economy and time and means, 
my .thoughts turned to the French anq 
old English ways of mid-day dinner, so I 
wrote to a friend who knows Italy well 
to tell me of the ways of the country 
people there, and here is his letter:— 

I can tell you about everything 
Italian; but why dwell on food, since 
we shall soon all be living on sawdust 
bread and potted black beetles, thanks 
to the imbecility of numerous Idiotic 
controllers? 

I wish I could transport you to the 
country house of a cousin of mine. 

It is about 2 hours from Florence, 
and beautifully situated in the hills. 
You would love it; Oaks, Cypresses, 
Vines, and Olives; and a very simple 
life; no coal; no dressing for 
dinner. In Italy there are usually three 
classes of meals. The Piedmontese, 
Roman, and Tuscan nobility and the 
very wealthy Milanese manufacturers 
have adopted French cooking and 
English meals and hours as, I think, 
foolishly, but as a rule the old nobility 
and gentry, especially those who live 
in the country, have caf£ au lait at 7, 
dgjeflner at 12—eggs, ham, risotto or 
macaroni, bread and fruit (often no 
butter), light red wine. No 5 o’clock 
tea, but generally one biscuit and a 
sherry-glass of pure Vermouth—not the 
horror we call Vermouth here—at 4.3Q. 
Dinner at G.30—chicken or game; veal; . 
soup with vegetables in it; bollito— 
i.e., the beef of which the soup is made, 
boiled to a rag, cut into slices when 
cold and dressed as salad (oil and 
vinegar); pure red wine. The labour¬ 
ing class Jives chiefly on bread, ham, 
brawn, and salame. All classes are 
great bread eaters, the poor eat 
a good deal of pattona or Chestnut 
bread and polenta (Maize bread), 
both not too wholesome. The Italians 
eat largely of vegetables and fruit, 
and, as a rule, no meal of any class 
consists of more than two courses. I 
remember the day when a good 
chicken cost £ a paul, equal to 4d! 
Italians rarely get drunk. The bread 
is excellent, like that our grand¬ 
fathers used to eat. The fruit is, of 
course, perfect; and the vegetables 
very good. Except in Lombardy, milk 
very poor; cream and butter very 
scanty and dear. Goats’ milk cheese 
is cheap, and excellent. 

The Metayage, or Mezzeria, system 
obtains over most of Italy. The 
English-like farmer does not exist. 
There is the “ Contadino,” who holds 
the farm, paying rent in produce; and 
he hires one or more “Opere” or 
labourers. They all lead a hard life, 
.and have poor food—rarely meat; two 
meals a day at the outside. Their 
staple food Is bread. They nevei} get 
milk—it is too precious. Frittura is 
a great and excellent Italian dish; 
small, baby fish, like whitebait (fried 
in best Olive oil) when obtainable; 
otherwise, and still better, sheep’s or 
lamb’s brains, small squares of 
crumb of bread, ditto Potatoes, chips 
of liver, and above all the flower of the 
Pumpkin, dipped in batter, the whole 
fried in best Olive oil—an exquisite 
dish. W. 


SAUERKRAUT Oil FERMENTED SAIT 
CABBAGE. 

l.\ many parts of the country it Is a 
general belief that only late or fall yab 
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bage is suitable for making sauerkraut. 
Such, however, is not the case. If properly 
handled and stored, sauerkraut of excel¬ 
lent quality can be produced from Cabbage 
maturing at any season of the year. The 
essential points are the use of only mature, 
sound Cabbage, scrupulous cleanliness 
throughout the process, and proper care of 
the surface of the brine after fermentation 
is completed. In making sauerkraut for 
home use the outer green leaves of the 
Cabbage should be removed, just as in pre¬ 
paring the head for boiling. In addition, 
all decayed or bruised leaves should be 
discarded and the core removed. If an 
instrument for this purpose is not avail¬ 
able, it is advisable to quarter the heads 
and slice off the part of the core remain¬ 
ing on each quarter. The Cabbage should 
be shredded by one of the hand-shredding 
machines sold for the purpose, or, if one 
is not available, the heads may be cut into 
thin slices with a slaw cutter or a large 
knife. The shredded Cabbage should be 
packed immediately into a perfectly clean, 
water-tight receptacle, such as a cider or 
wine barrel, keg, or tub. As it is packed 
into the receptacle add salt in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 lb. of salt to 40 lbs. of Cabbage, 
distributing it evenly throughout the Cab¬ 
bage. Experiments have shown that ap¬ 
proximately 2£ lbs. of salt to each 100 lbs. 
of shredded Cabbage give the best flavour 
to the resulting kraut. When the barrel 
or crock is nearly full the Cabbage should 
be pressed down as firmly as possible and 
covered with a clean board cover. It is 
advisable, but not essential, that a clean 
cloth be placed over the Cabbage before 
the cover is put into place. The salt soon 
extracts a considerable amount of the Cab¬ 
bage juice from the Cabbage, and a suffi-. 
cient weight of clean brick or stone should 
be added to cause the brine to rise up to 
the wooden cover. Set the container aside 
until fermentation is complete, skim off 
any scum that forms, and protect the sur¬ 
face by pouring over it a layer of paraffin. 
If paraffin is not added, the scum develops 
very rapidly during warm weather and 
soon destroys the acid of the brine and the 
sauerkraut beneath. If the sauerkraut is 
made during the fall and stored in a cool 
place there is no necessity for a layer of 
paraffin, since the low temperature will 
prevent the growth of the organism which 
destroys lactic acid and causes decomposi¬ 
tion. No doubt the popular idea that 
sauerkraut made from early cabbage will 
not keep is based, upon the fact that the 
fermentation of sauerkraut made from 
such Cabbage occurs in warm weather and 
the rapid growth of scum soon destroys 
both brine and kraut if the surface is not 
properly protected.— United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 881. 

[This mode is no doubt useful in 
Northern Europe and America, but in our 
green winters there is so much food to 
hand during winter that such ways are of 
very doubtful value to all who have a gar¬ 
den. The main objection is the use of salt, 
a mineral of no nutritive value, but, on the 
other hand,- one of the active causes of 
gout and other diseases that make life 
miserable.—E d.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Edible 8eaweeds. —We hear much at the 
present time of the necessity of using all 
the available food supplies, and while Sea¬ 
weed may not be of any great intrinsic 
value for that purpose, yet it may be in¬ 
teresting to point out that certain varie¬ 
ties are used in some seaboard districts 
as food for man and for cattle. The 
Green Laver (Ulva) is one of these, and 
the well-known Dulse, or Dillesk as it is 
called in some places (Rbodymenia pal- 
mata) is another. The general method of 
preparing Dulse is by cooking it to a turn 


bv rolling it round a red-hot poker. It is 
also dried and used for thickening soup. 
The Pepper Dulse (Laurencia pinnatifida) 
is considered superior to the other. The 
well-known Oarrigaheen Moss is also a 
Seaweed, and is, correctly, Chandrus 
\ orisons. Fucus vesiculosus is used as 
food for cattle and pigs, as is F. sematus. 
Cattle and sheep will eat these weeds even 
when other food is by no means scarce, 
and when boiled and mixed with Maize- 
meal pigs are readily fattened by their 
use.—A Scottish Gahdekeb. 

Food anil chemical formula.— As to 
human food and its effects on the race, the 
great actual evidence of the nation is far 
more important than any of the supposed 
scientific jargon of the day as to calories, 
vitamines, etc. It Is beyond all doubt that 
in all climates the men who are healthy 
and vigorous, live, perforce, on the fruits 
of the earth, as distinct from those who 
eat flesh. In India, China, Africa, Europe, 
and Japan, the finest races as to physique 
live on simple food of the field, and have, 
as a rule, little choice. It is also known 
to observers both in Euroi>e and America 
that when the country-bred, healthy man 
goes to # great city, increases in wealth, 
and follows the usual ways of the town 
dweller, he f^Hs in his vigour and be¬ 
comes, often a mere crock of gout and 
other self-induced miseries, and dies a 
martyr. 

The Dutch Bean.— Mr. Wilks has no 
business to take the credit of introducing 
this Bean. Its introduction is due entirely 
to Mr. Labouchere, who has lived in Hol¬ 
land so long. I used to eat it in Holland, 
and thought it excellent. I had such bad 
luck with my crop. The soldier gardener 
substitute cleared the ground on which 
they were growing early in September and 
threw them all on the bonfire. I was 
counting ui>on living upon them all this 
winter.— E. Willmott. 

-I procured one pint of Brown Dutch 

Beans last spring and planted them in due 
course in my garden (which faces north). 
The one pint produced eight pints, which 
I dried off in the roof of a cold greenhouse, 
spreading the Bean pods out on butter 
muslin.— Venie Maggs, Collingham , near 
Leeds. 

-The Dutch brown Bean is one of 

the most remarkable introductions to the 
kitchen garden within recent years. 
Wherever it has been grown it has proved 
a great success. A handful of seeds sown 
in early May on rather unpromising soil 
has given a good return of shiny brown 
Beans, which, upon being boiled, were au 
advance on the general run of Haricots. 
In Holland this Bean is grown In enormous 
quantities by all classes of people, who use 
the seeds for winter food. In 1915 samples 
of seed were sent by Mrs. Labouchere to 
the Royal Horticultural Society and grown 
at Wisley. Seed was distributed among 
the Fellows and grown in private gardens 
in all parts of the British Isles. This Bean 
should be exclusively grown as winter 
food, and those to whom the seeds are 
given should be warned to grow them for 
the seed only and not for the green pods. 
The cultivation is simple. They are grown 
just likq ordinary French Beans; sown in 
May in fairly rich soil in drills 2 feet apart 
and 2 inches deep. The seeds should be 
sown at least 6 inches apart in double rows 
to each drill. The only attention they need 
is the frequent use of the hoe between the 
rows. In early autumn, when the tops 
turn brown, the plants are pulled up and 
tied together in small bundles by their 
roots and hung in a dry shed. When quite 
dry the pods are shelled and the Beans 
kept in a dry place until required for use. 
They should be soaked in water for twelve 
hours before being cooked.—H. C. in 
Country Life. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE EVERGREEN ARALIA. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell praises in The 
Garden this fine distinct shrub as it 
thrives in his side of Scotland, enduring 
cold and storm. I planted a number 
many years ago. They came from a sale 
of Japanese plants, and, not being quite 
certain at the time of their hardiness, no 
special care was taken of their planting 
in a close group in an orchard. It is sur- I 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

* VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Centropogon Lucyanus.— The warmest 
pert of the greenhouse is essential to the 
successful flowering of this useful plant. 
Good examples may be obtained from 
cuttings taken as early in the year as 
possible. The young plants should be 
stopped occasionally. This must not, 
however, be carried too for, as strong 
shoots are essential to a good display of 


Acacia dealbata. —No doubt this useful 
Acacia does best when planted out in a 
suitable bed in a greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory ; but it can be grown very success¬ 
fully in a 12-inch pot, the plant covering 
a considerable area of roof and flowering 
freely every year. Its yellow sprays are 
useful for cutting. Repotting, of course, 
is at times necessary; but a plant in a 
pot of the size indicated will flourish for 
years with the removal of the top soil and 
the substitution of good loam, with, of 
course, liquid stimulant of some desorip- 



pri&ing how well they have done, illid 
how good and constant the effect, closely 
planted in ordinary garden soil. The 
alteration to the name Fatsia only adds to 
the confusion of names. For garden use 
it Is well to keep to the proper name 
Aralia and the English name as above. 
The other Aralias hardy in our country are 
summer-leafing shrubs. The picture will 
serve to show its fine value for the house 
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blossohls. Tile plant is naturally of a 
somewhat loose style of growth, and is 
seen to considerable advantage either 

f rown in suspended baskets or in pots. 

n this latter case a good way of treat¬ 
ing it is to secure the principal shoots to 
a stake and allow the minor ones to grow 
at will. Treated in this manner, the 
curved, tubular, rosy-carmine coloured 
flowers, produced on short spurs along 
the current year’s growth, and also on 
the points of the branches, are seen at 
their best.—K. It. W. 


tion during the growing season.—A Scot¬ 
tish Gardener. 

Lorraine Begonias. —As soon as some 
of the forwardest of the plants begin to 
get shabby cut them down and place them 
on a shelf to undergo a partial rest before 
starting theiq to get cuttings for propa¬ 
gating. Young plants struck from cut¬ 
tings inserted in August last will be readv 
for a shift into 6-inch ]X)ts shortly. Tf 
well looked after and shifted as required, 
these make fine specimens for another 
season. A. W. UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

In all likelihood the glass area devoted to 
Tomatoes will next season he much in¬ 
creased. There is every reason to sup¬ 
pose that so long as this war lasts, and 
it may be for a year or two after, prices 
will remain considerably above the 
normal. For some years past the con¬ 
sumption of Tomatoes by north of Eng¬ 
land workers and miners has been very 
great. The Tomato appears to be one of 
the vegetables they will have, and now the 
money they earn enables them to indulge 
more lavishly -than formerly, and higher 
prices do not act as a deterrent. The in¬ 
creased demand in conjunction with a 
diminished supply, caused mainly by the 
nature of the season and in some degree 
by smaller imports, kept prices at a high 
level ail through the season. 

The experience of Tomato growers for 
profit seems to have been very varied last 
season. There were fine paying crops, 
there were medium crops, and there were 
failures—some partial and some of a quite 
disastrous character. Some of the 
failures were unavoidable, being due to 
the weather. The damp weather in 
August induced disease, which swept off 
entire crops in the open where it got a 
hold. In the Channel Islands much 
damage was done, not only by disease, but 
also by violent storms, which in some 
places simply devastated whole fields just 
as the plants were coming well into hear¬ 
ing. Those who escaped made good prices 
for their fruit. Many of the failures 
under glass were undoubtedly due to 
either carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of the grower. Tomato culture is not 
so easy as was the case twenty years ago— 
the various diseases which the grower has 
to contend with nowadays had not then 
become a serious menace to the health of 
the plants. It is only within the last ten 
years that it has been deemed necessary 
to sterilise the soil or dress it with a pre¬ 
ventive or curative mixture. At the pre¬ 
sent time the ravages of the root-knot or 
eel-worm are a perfect nightmare where 
Tomatoes are largely grown for profit. If 
allowed to go unchecked, it will render 
Tomato growing impossible. Where it 
has once got a firm hold, nothing short of 
a complete removal of the soil can be re¬ 
lied on to effect a thorough cure. Even 
when this drastic measure is employed, 
there remains the danger of some of the 
germs lurking in the walls or other places, 
sp. that a bad attack of eel-worm means 
that every portion of the structure must 
he cleansed. The eel-worm, like most 
other pests which attack cultivated plants, 
finds its home on some native plant or, it 
may be, plants; and the freedom which 
• some Tomato growers enjoy from its 
attacks is probably due to the fact that 
it is not indigenous to that locality, in the 
same way that some parts of the country 
are free from Cabbage club and Onion 
maggot. Some Tomato growers enjoy im 
munity from eel-worm. Even where this 
is the case, there is the danger from in¬ 
fection by means of plants, and, it is said, 
even seeds, from a locality where this 
pest exists. That a whole range of houses 
may be infested in this way has been 
abundantly proved. Up to the present I 
have detected no signs of eel-worm in a 
border where Tomatoes have been grown 
for twenty years; but I have never bought 
plants, and* considering that I am appar¬ 
ently free from this scourge I do not in¬ 
tend doing so. I strongly advise Tomato 
growers who have -not hithert<| suffered 
from its [attacks ^careful, 


tainted source will suffice to poison a con¬ 
siderable area, for, like most plant pests, 
the eel-worm spreads with great rapidity. 

Some growers are careless, and really 
invite disaster. They simply tear out the 
plants after fruiting, leaving the greater 
portion of the roots in the soil, which they 
do not inspect.. The haulm is allowed to 
remain and rot near -the houses, or put on 
to the rubbish-heap, and is often later on 
distributed on the ground. Should there 
be any spores of eel-worm or sleeping 
disease, this is just the way to sow them 
all over the place. Late in the season 
Tomato haulm is difficult to destroy. If it 
cannot be removed to a safe distance, it 
should be well limed, and as early as pos¬ 
sible in spring it should be dried and 
burnt. When the haulm is cut over I take 
the precaution to remove 2 inches of the 
surface soil, and lift the roots very care¬ 
fully, extracting every particle I can see. 
In this way the risk of infection is re¬ 
duced to a minimum. J. Corn hill. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lime. —(1) What is the meaning of the 
term ground lime? Does it mean lime 
ready to spread on the ground or is it 
simply limestone ground to a powder ? Is 
it the same as bui Idea’s’ lime? Is 
builders’ lime ready for use straightaway, 
or should it be treated in any way before 
use? (2) Does not lime drive away the 
manurial properties of dung, and is it 
not a mistake to spread lime at the same 
time as dung for this reason? (3) Is not 
sulphate of ammonia an exception to the 
extent that it is an advantage for sul¬ 
phate to come into contact with fresh 
lime?—T. E. 

[1. Ground lime, strictly speaking, is 
finely-ground quicklime, but the term is 
now often used also for ground limestone 
or carbonate of lime. One is as good as 
the other for application to the land, but 
you want to use about double as much of 
the limestone as of the lime to get an 
equivalent dressing. Builders’ lime is 
quicklime in lumps. If first slaked to a 
powder it is as good for the land as either 
of the above, and cheaper. Small quanti¬ 
ties can be slaked in a tub or pail. Care 
must be taken to use only just enough 
water to slake the lumps to a fine, dry 
powder, and not so much as to produce a 
paste. It is best applied when freshly 
slaked. 2. If lime is mixed with dung it 
liberates ammbnia gas, which is lost in 
the air, thus seriously impoverishing the 
manure. It is quite safe, however, to dig 
in the manure and then apply the lime on 
the surface. 3. Sulphate of ammonia is 
one of the worst manures to mix with 
lime. Here, again, there is loss of am¬ 
monia. You can smell it comilig off 
strongly. You can, however, apply the 
lime first, just working it into the surface 
and then applying the sulphate of am¬ 
monia, or vice versd. It does not matter if 
they come together in the soil, as the damp 
soil would absorb any ammonia that might 
be liberated. It is only before application 
that certain manures must not be mixed.— 
E. M. B.] 

Winter spraying of fruit-trees.— It is 

worth while to spray fruit-trees during 
winter every two or three years, if only to 
keep them clear of Mossy growth, Lichen, 
and loose bark. Summer spraying does 
not affect these encumbrances, but the 
strong washes that can be used while the 
trees are dormant clear them all off and 
leave the trees shining and healthy-look- 
ing. Mossy growth must impede the 
healthy action of the bark, while it is un¬ 
sightly and harbours hibernating insect 
pests and eggs. The best time for spray¬ 
ing is in February or the early part of 
March. It can be done at any time while 


the trees are dormant, but it is hoped that, 
by waiting till the time stated, we catch 
the pests when they are beginning to show 
signs of life, and are, therefore, more 
vulnerable. There is plenty of good winter 
washes on the market, and it may be said 
that any of these will effectively cleanse 
fruit-trees of Moss and Lichen if used ac¬ 
cording to the maker’s instructions.—B., 
Sussex. ‘ _ 

THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom January 29th. — Snowdrops (in 
variety), Winter Aconites, Iris histri- 
oides major , Iris stylosa , Cyclamen Coum, 
Anemone Hepatica , Helleborus niger 
(Christmas Rose), Ericas (in variety ), 
Daphne Blagayana, D. Mezereum, Hama- 
metis arborea, Garrya elliptica, Berberis 
japonica , Jasminum nudiftorum, Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans , and Laurustinus. 

The week’s work.— The fine open 
weather of the past week has brought 
many harbingers of spring, as indicated 
by the above list of plants in bloom. Iris 
histrioides major opened its first flowers 
on January 24th, and promises a wealth 
of bloom for some time to come. This is 
the most beautiful plant I know flowering 
at this early season, and here it never 
fails us. Varieties of the giant Snow¬ 
drops associated with it help to show up 
its beautiful colour. Erica carnea, 
although well known, is also worthy of 
note. We have a large informal bed car¬ 
peted with it and its varieties^ many of 
the taller-growing Heaths being inter¬ 
spersed through it. Erica carnea and 
varieties, ranging in colour from white to 
crimson, are now a mass of bloom, and 
with the beautiful Portuguese Heath 
flowering above it the effect is very strik¬ 
ing. The value of hardy Heaths for 
winter flowering cannot be over-estimated. 
Although well known, they are not 
planted nearly so extensively as their 
merits deserve. Daphne Blagayana, 
planted in a raised bed in the rook garden, 
is full of flower-buds, some of which have 
already opened. This plant is not diffi¬ 
cult to grow provided the soil is cool and 
well drained. I have always found it suc¬ 
ceed best in positions fairly well shaded, 
and in soil consisting of equal quantities 
of loam and peat. A frequent mistake is 
grafting this plant upon stocks of Daphne 
Meflfreum, which, like many other grafted 
plants, is quite unnecessary, as it grows 
freely, and better, upon its own roots. If 
anyone receives a plant so grafted, I ad¬ 
vise that it be at once layered (as prac¬ 
tised with Carnations), and so induce 
each shoot to take up a separate exist¬ 
ence. If the shoots formed every year- 
are so treated each autumn, the result in 
a short time will be a healthy mass ot 
this plant. Pieces of stone should be 
placed upon the branches after layering, 
first covering the stems with some soil. 
The stone assists in keeping the soil cool, 
and at the same time imparts a pictur¬ 
esque setting to the group. Hardy Pri¬ 
mulas are commencing to grow freely. 
Primula denticulata will shortly be nl 
flower, wnile P. rosea, P. frondosa, P. 
farinosa, P. pulverulenta, P. sikkimensis, 
and others planted in groups on a moist 
border in the rock garden promise a 
wealth of bloom later. These have been 
afforded a top-dressing of sifted soil and 
wood ashes. Advantage should be taken 
of the present fine weather to dear hardy 
flower borders of all weeds and rubbish 
that have accumulated during the winter, 
as the borders will soon be brightened 
with a few spring flowers. 

Daffodils. —The best place for these is, 
without doubt, in the Grass; but, in ad¬ 
dition to these, we have a collection of 
the best varieties grown with a view to the 
production of fine blooms in borders set 
apart for their culture. Most of the 
bulbs are pushing through the soil, and a 
good dressing of =wood ashes lias been 
afforded thpii and lightly pricked in with 
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a fork. Daffodils dislike strong manures, 
but extra fine blooms and sound bulbs are 
produced by the application of good wood 
ashes. Hardy spring-flowering plants, 
such as Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, Myo- 
sotis, Arabis, Aubrietdas, etc., that were 
planted last October now require looking 
over. The weather having been mild, 
these have been growing freely. Pick off 
all decayed leaves, and pres® the soil 
firmly round the roots of any that may 
have become loosened by "frost. Any 
vacancies that have occurred should be 
mode good from the reserve garden. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens , Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Gooseberry and Currant cuttings _If 

not already done, these should be made 
and planted without further delay. 
Select the best-ripened shoots from among 
those saved at pruning time, some 2 feet 
in length, pick out all buds with the ex¬ 
ception of five at the tij>s ? and cut them 
at the base close to a joint or where a 
bud is or was situated. Plant them in 
lines 1 foot apart., and allow a space of 
18 inches between the rows. Cuttings of 
Black Currants should have all buds left 
on them, so that growths may be en¬ 
couraged to push up from the base. Firm 
planting is very essential. 

Fruit borders. —As soon as the spraying 
of tlie trees is completed the surface of 
the borders should be lightly dug over, 
after the prunings, etc., have been raked 
off and burnt. Trees which have been 
top-dressed with manure should, if it has 
not already been done, have the same 
placed directly over the roots, putting the 
soil on top of it afterwards. Alleys under 
walls should also be lightly pricked up 
after sprinkling a fruit manure, or, fail¬ 
ing that, wood ashes or a little fresh 
slaked lime on the surface, the latter 
being much appreciated by stone fruits. 
Lime rubbish may also be employed, and 
in some cases, such as when the surface 
soil runs together and becomes hard, it is 
really of more service than lime. The 
Egging between bush fruits should also be 
brought to a conclusion, taking care tc 
carry out former recommendations for ^he 
■prevention of caterpillar attacks in cases 
where there was an attack last season. 


Figs. —If the plants in pots are break 
ing well the temperature may be in 
creased to 60 degs. at night and 65 degs 
by day, with a further rise of 10 degs 
before admitting a little air to sweetei 
and change the internal atmosphere 
Close again in the forenoon, and syringi 
thoroughly with tepid water. The leave; 
and wood will then dry before nightfall 
M the growths lengthen out pinch out th< 
points at the fifth or sixth leaf, and top 
dress with rich material directly new roots 
appear on the surface. If more fruits ar< 
showing than the trees are capable o 
bringing to maturity thin them down U 
safe numbers. This will prevent frutl 
casting later on. Much the same treat 
naent is needed for planted-out trees which 
have arrived at this same stage of growth 
Trees in the latest house should now be 
pruned, and the house put in order, 
Although necessary to keep the atmo 
sphere cool, care should be taken to sef 
that the embryo Figs do not suffer in the 
event of exceptionally severe frost setting 

Mushrooms. — Continue to' colled 
manure for the making of fresh beds if a 
continuous supply of Mushrooms is re¬ 
quired, dlying rt under cover in an open 
«ied before throwing it together to fer¬ 
ment and IxMxnne sweetened. After tab 
month beds can be made up in sheds or 
disused stables, and it is often wise tc 
do so, as the Mush room-house proper ,r 
sometimes apt to become too warm aft* 
-'larch for the crop to succeed. Maidc 
maJM may lie mixed henceforward wit 
tne manure with the certainty that 
results will accrue. _ *L 1 

Digitizes by ' 
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Onions and Leeks —Seed of Ailsa Craig 
Onion or some other approved variety 
should now be sown in warmth to supply 
plants for setting out later on to furnish 
extra large bulbs or otherwise to save the 
trouble of sowing outside in March. 
Boxes are the best receptacles to sow the 
seed in, which should oe sow r n thinly to 
avoid the risk of the plants becoming 
drawn. If Leeks are required early next 
autumn a pinch of seed may be sown now, 
otherwise it is quite soon enough to raise 
the first lot of plants the second week in 
February. 

Root Stors.—The contents should be 
examined occasionally, and decayed roots 
removed, as the bulk of Carrots, Bar snips, 
and Beet quickly becomes contaminated 
should affected roots remain unnoticed for 
any length of time. 

Propagation.— Where modern conveni¬ 
ences do not exist for propagating, a well- 
constructed hotbed capable of accommo¬ 
dating a two-light frame will answer 
equally as well. Many still prefer a hot¬ 
bed to an artificially-heated frame or set 
of frames in a suitably heated structure 
far propagating soft-wooded plants. 

Cold frames. —Those containing cuttings 
of Calceolarias, Peutstemons, Violas, 
Veronica Andensoni, Agathsea, etc., 
should, now that milder conditions pre¬ 
vail, be looked over, picking off dead 
leaves, removing cuttings which have 
damped off, and stopping all which need 
it. Whenever possible admit air both at 
the top and bottom of the frames. If the 
' soil lias become unduly dry give a good 
watering earky on a mild morning, so that 
the foliage may become dry before night¬ 
fall. Pots itnd frames into which the fore¬ 
going are to be transplanted should te 
prepared in due course. 

Lothian Stocks. —Those will play an im¬ 
portant part in the coming summer-bed¬ 
ding arrangements. The seed should be 
sown now. When through the soil, the 
seedlings should have a light, airy posi¬ 
tion to keep them dwarf and sturdy. 
When large enough they should be pricked 
off into a frame or boxes and kept well 
up to the light. 

Indian Pinks.— Both the single and 
double forms are extremely useful for 
summer display, but the plants need to 
be of good size when planted out. A sow¬ 
ing of such varieties os will answer the 
required purpose should now be made, and 
loosed under precisely the same conditions 
as for Stocks. These yield the best re¬ 
sults when pricked out into a frame on a 
gentle hotbed. 

Lobelias. —If stock is short through the 
autumn-struck cuttings having wintered 
badly, seed had better be sown at once 
of a variety or varieties that are in re¬ 
quest, and placed in heat to germinate. 
The seed being so fine, little or no cover¬ 
ing beyond a Tight sprinkling of sand or 
very sandy soil is required. Cover with a 
sheet of glass, and keep dark until the 
seed has germinated. When this has 
taken place move tfie box or pan to cooler 
quarters, and put it in a light position 
so that the plants may develop under the 
best conditions and become hardy and 
strong. There is no comparison between 
plants raised in this way and those kept 
in heat from the seedling stage. 

Tuberous Begonias.— To increase the 
stock, either for bedding or pots, plants 
should be raised by sowing seed in heat 
at the present time in the same way as 
Lobelias. The resulting plants must, 
however, be kept in warmth after being 
pricked out ^ into pans, and eventually 
shifted into 60 pots. Next month is quite 
early enough for the sowing of fibrous- 
rooted kinds, as they make a much 
quicker growth after they have once 
passed the seedling stage. v A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vineries. — Preparations for forcing 
haying been completed by washing the 
inside of the houses, cleansing the Vines, 


and top-dressing the borders, the forcing 
of a successianal house containing Mus¬ 
cats will now be commenced. As Muscat 
Gjapes require a long season of growth 
and careful management to bring the fruit 
to perfection, the Vines should lx> started 
early in February, so that the fruit may 
colour well and ripen perfectly. The 
vineries should be closed and a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. maintained \at night, 
allowing it to rise to 65 degs. by sun heat. 
The Vines and the interior of the vinery 
should be syringed two or three times 
daily. The earliest 

Peach-trees have set their fruits, and 
disbudding has to be done gradually. The 
best way is to remove a certain number 
every few days, and then no check either 
to the roots or to the sap-flow ensues. 
Commence by taking off the forerigiit and 
strongest growths near the extremities, 
especially on the upper parts of the trees, 
this encouraging those near the base to 
gain strength. Reduce the remainder 
gradually until there is but one left at the 
base to furnish the shoot for future fruit¬ 
ing, and one at the point to draw the 
sap. Any shoots having fruits at their 
bases should be pinched at the third leaf. 
Thinning of the fruits when a good set 
has been secured must also be done gradu¬ 
ally, first reducing triplets to one, and 
then removing the badly placed and 
weakest examples. Until stoning is 
passed, two fruits may be left on a shoot, 
and these, when possible, should be on 
the upper sides. The trees in the second 
house are nearing the flowering stage, and 
will lie vaporised before the blooms ex¬ 
pand. The latest house will now be 
started, and this will afford ripe fruits 
about the end of July and early August, 
after which the trees on open walls will 
furnish a supply. 

Spraying fruit-trees.— The pruning of 
all fruit-trees should be completed as soon 
as possible before the sap is in motion. 
After the pruning is completed spraying 
must be seen to. Carefully rake up all 
prunings and remove the surface soil from 
badly-affected trees and put them on the 
fire heap. The greatest difficulty in con¬ 
nection with spraying is to secure a period 
of calm, mild weather in which t-o carry 
it out. The caustic soda solution is a 
very safe and effective remedy for use by 
those who prefer to make their own wash; 
but there are so many good preparations 
on the market that it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to go to the trouble to make one’s 
own. I use V.* 1 Fluid for winter spray¬ 
ing, and find it safe and effective against 
alf pests. The best manner of applying 
this and other sprays is by means of a 
knapsack sprayer; but where only a small 
number of trees has to be dealt with an 
ordinary syringe with a spraying nozzle 
attached will answer the purpose quite 
well. 

American blight, the worst pest that 
attacks Apple-trees, is one of the most 
difficult to eradicate. Mussel-scale is 
another pest which attacks every part of 
the .tree, and if not kept in check increases 
rapidly. Badly-affected trees should be 
thoroughly scrubbed with a solution of 
petroleum emulsion or a very strong solu¬ 
tion of Gislmrst compound, using a stiff 
brush. In some districts certain varieties 
of Pears arj very susceptible to the IVar- 
inidge. Any trees that are badly affected 
should have all the surface soil removed 
at this season, conveying it to the 
smoulder fire. Fresh soil should be sub¬ 
stituted for that taken away, and a dress¬ 
ing of kainit given at the rate of \ lb. to 
the square yard, repeating the application 
in the autumn. 


rras. 
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able condition, it will now be quite safe to 
make sowings of the earliest varieties on 
warm borders; but, as I pointed out in 
previous notes, much better results may 
be obtained by raising them under glass, 
and planting out later on. Where cir¬ 
cumstances do not allow of this being 
done, and outside sowings have to be de¬ 
pended on, he on the safe side and guard 
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a gainst vermin, such as rats and mice, 
by setting traps when the seed is sown. 
It is surprising what damage these will do 
to the crops in a few nights; and where 
birds are troublesome wire guards or net¬ 
ting should be placed over them. Broad 
Beans may also oe sown in a sunny, open 
spot. Early Longpod is the most profit¬ 
able for the earliest crops. Beans do best 
in a firm, rich soil. I sow' in double lines 
3 feet apart. The plants are eventually 
thinned to about 6 inches apart in the 
rows, as, with plenty of room they branch 
strongly from the bottom. 

Parsnips. —A long season of growth is 
necessary to ensure fine roots, and as the 
plants are perfectly hardy, early sowing 
should be resorted *to. At any time dur¬ 
ing February the seed may be sow n, pro¬ 
vided the land is in a workable condition. 
U rules s it is so it will be far better to 
deter sowing until March, or ugly, ill- 
shape n specimens will result. It is pos¬ 
sible to produce first-class sjK'C-imens of 
Parsnips on the most unkind land by what 
is known a® the boring process. Previous 
to sowing the seed, holes should be made 
with an iron liar to the desired depth and 
filled in firmly with a suitable mixture. 
Nothing is better for this purpose than 
old soil saved from the potting-shed, 
which should be kept dry and passed 
through a fine-mesh sieve, or, failing this, 
a light, sandy mixture may be prepared. 

Autumn-sown Onions raised in a seed 
l>ed ‘ are nice, sturdy plants. These will 
lie transplanted to well-prepared ground 
as soon as the w T eather amcl the state of 
the ground are favourable. Being per¬ 
fectly hardy, they will commence to grow 
at once provided the ground is not frost- 
bound. The ground intended for this crop 
was heavily manured and thoroughly 
trenched in the autumn. A few days be¬ 
fore planting is done the surface will be 
pointed over with a fork, adding a good 
dusting of soot, after which the surface is 
raked finely. The plants are placed at 
distances of 12 inches from each other, 
with 15 inches tetween the rows. The 
varieties sown for this purpose are Ailsa 
Craig, White Emperor, Giant Rocca, 
Giant Lemon Rocca, Paragon, and Red 
Italian. This is a very important crop, 
as the bulbs will oome in when Ondons are 
scarce. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. ' 

Sweet Peas. —The time is at hand when 
those who wish for early blooms must turn 
their attention to Sweet Peas. No matter 
how much cuitailed flower-growing may 
be owing to the war, there are few who 
will do away altogether with these useful 
and popular flowers. There are far too 
many varieties, novices get embarrassed 
in the course of selection, and it is im¬ 
possible to give the still increasing number 
of novelties a trial. It is better, there¬ 
fore, for ordinary purposes to rely upon 
the older and tried soi*ts of former years. 
During the week a representative selection 
of these has been sown in 5-inch pots. 
Tern seeds are allowed to a pot. A fairly 
holding compost with but little sand is 
used, and the pots are placed in an un¬ 
heated house. This batch will be followed 
by a second after the interval of a fort¬ 
night. Remembering the expensive ex¬ 
perience of a number of years ago, when 
a squirrel which obtained access to the 
house ruined a large quantity of Sweet 
Peas, tlie seeds previously to being sown 
were damped and w;ell coated with red 
lead. Water is sparingly given until the 
young plants appear through the soil. 

Autumn-struck cuttings. —A beginning 
has been made with the potting off of 
autumn-struck cuttings or the various 
Pelargoniums. These have been kept 
moving quietly, and, in order to avoid the 
intermediate shift, the best plants are 
being put directly into 5-inoh pots. This 
for a time entails careful watering; but 
when the roots begin to move freely in the 
new soil there is les» risk, 
plants require a Htfcle eifEkp L 


them; but when progress is visible they 
can be removed to a cooler temperature. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are not now, 
perhaps, so generally favoured for green¬ 
house or conservatory work; hut there are 
some very useful kinds (and colours) 
anioaig the doubles. 

Fuchsias. —Plants which have hitherto 
been kept dry should* now be lightly 
pruned and placed in heat in order to pro¬ 
duce cuttings. Having been thoroughly 
dried, the tells ought to be immersed in 
tepid water until they are thoroughly, 
saturated. A light syringing overhead 
will assist the shoots to break away; and 
as soon as these are 2 inches long they 
may be slipped off with a heel and put 
into the propagating case, where they will 
soon emit roots. Should large plants be 
required, those from which the cuttings 
were taken may be shaken out and potted 
into the pot desired. A rather light com¬ 
post with a proportion of horse-droppings 
or spent Mushroom manure wall be round 
highly suitable for Fuchsia®. 

Abutllons. —Cuttings of Abutiion® may 
also at the same time be put in and 
treated in much the same way as those of 
Fuchsias. These cuttings can be taken 
from the tips of the plants, or, alterna¬ 
tively, the plants may be cut down and 
the resulting cuttings put in at a later 
date. Abutllons cut down at midsummer 
will produce numerous shoots, which begin 
to bloom in late autumn and continue dur¬ 
ing the winter. The old varieties Botlle 
de Neige and Canary Bird are well 
adapted for this purpose, while, of the 
ornamental-foliaged kinds, A/ a Thompsoni 
(golden-leaved) and A. Sawitzi (varie¬ 
gated) make useful stuff at any season, 
and can be grown quite well in 5-inch 
pots. 

The propagating case.- ? Reference has 

been made to the propagating case, and as 
it is tlie most useful thing in the garden 
for tlie next month or two it ought to re¬ 
ceive some attention at this time. 
Bottom heat is indispensable, either from 
pipes laid in the bottom of the case or 
along the back. The bed is composed of 
Cocoa-fi tee, of light sandy soil, or of pure 
sand. When the two latter are used, the 
heat rises tetter through the porous 
material; but I prefer to use fibre for the 
reason that it retains heat and moisture 
better and is more gonial; indeed, where 
pipe heat cannot lie given to a propagat¬ 
ing case 1 , when 6 inches or 8 inches of 
fibre are employed and firmly beaten, a 
gentle bottom beat will result which will 
be found suitable for many things. 

Taking stock. —With the approach of 
spring, it iis a good custom to take stock. 
Estimates can te made of the approxi¬ 
mate quantities of things likely to be re¬ 
quired, and provision made for the filling 
of such requirements. At the same time, 
too, pot plants in houses ought to be gone 
over with a view to discarding any super¬ 
fluous, unhealthy, or insect-ridden pieces. 
There is always a certain amount of con¬ 
gestion in glasshouses during spring, and 
one is loth to discard plants however ne¬ 
cessary they may have become. For 
once in a way the matter has been rather 
drastically settled in these gardens—a 
leaking pipe, the inability to procure a 
plumber in tame, and 19 deg®, of frost 
settling the question. Such occurrences 
are rare, though not the less annoying; 
but such plants as have been destroyed, 
or which have suffered, can be replaced, 
or will recover, in a comparatively short 
time. 

Cauliflowers. —Although, with a winter 
rather more severe than that generally 
experienced, there may not be tlie same 
risk of autumn-sown Cauliflowers turning 
out unsatisfactorily, yet it is as well to 
prepare for ooiitingencde® by sowing seeds 
in neat. A pinch of Early Erfurt and 
Waleheren has, therefore, been sown in 
pans. The seedlings, if kept moving and 
gradually given a decreasing temperature, 
will make good stuff for putting out when 
danger from frost i® over. 


Rod Cabbages. —Seed of these may also 
te sown, and if any Brussels Sprouts are 
needed for early planting, seeds may be 
sown round about this time. The treat¬ 
ment should be quite cool. 

Parsley. —A sowing of Parsley i® also 
due; but this need not be a large one. 
There is always danger of bolting in early 
plants, especially when too muon heat is 
given in the earliest stages. As soon, 
therefore, as the seedlings are large 
enough let them be pricked off into a 
partly-spent hotbed and given plenty of 
air on all suitable occasion® after they 
are established. 

Tomatoes. —If a sowing ha® not already 
lieen made to provide plants for pots there 
should not now be much further delay. 
Sow r in a temperature of ateut 60 degs., 
and when germination takes place let the 
seedlings te placed as near to the glass as 
possible in order to check any disposition 
to lankiness. Cucumber® should also be 
sown, withholding moisture until germi- 
natkm occurs. Watering before then is 
liable to rot the seeds. A good strain of 
the old Telegraph or of Tender and True 
is still as good as any. 

Fruit garden. —If any pruning, tying, 
etc., yet remain to te done upon walls, 
the work should te pushed an at the 
earliest opportunity. If delayed much 
longer, it will disorganise the work of the 
approaching spring, which always brings 
with it its ow;i tasks. Similarly, forking 
and digging among bush fruit® should be 
completed as soon as possible. Among 
houses, all cleaning should te finished 
lie fore the buds show any disposition to 
move. Cleaning is imperative in cases 
where spider has been known or suspected 
to exist during the close of last season. 
Mealy-bug is a terrible pest, and no effort 
should te spared to eradicate it 
thoroughly. Limewash all walls, putting 
a handful of sulphur into each pailful of 
the wash. Scour all wood with strong 
soapy water as hot as possible. In 
vineries renew the'surface of the borders 
after cleaning the rods. A house which is 
not very badly infested can, I am con¬ 
vinced, be cleaned in a season; but dur¬ 
ing the summer a strict watch is neces¬ 
sary in order to detect and destroy stray 
insects. Plants should te rigidly ex¬ 
cluded from all fruit house®. 

Outside work is, meantime, at a stand¬ 
still. The frost is intense, and a coating 
of snow lies on the ground. A piercing 
north wind is the fitting accompaniment 
to the wintry weather. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

January 29th, 1918. 

A small exhibition having diverse and 
far-reaching interests characterised the 
fortnightly meeting held on the above- 
named date. For example, In addition to 
the usual displays of Orchids, Fern®, and 
Carnations, forced Daffodils, flowering 
shrubs, and alpines each put in a first ap¬ 
pearance. Apart from these the collection 
of Onions from Wisley and the pedigree 
seedling Apples from Mefesrs. Laxton had 
attractions for the vegetable and fruit 
cultivators and the general public. Two 
Orchid novelties gained high honours, a 
third receiving a preliminary oominenda- 
tion. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The finest bit of colour among hardy 
plants of the alpine class was afforded by 
a pan—a mass of bloom—of Cyclamen 
Coum purpureum in Mr. G. Reuthe’s group. 
The colour, however, is not purple, it is 
far too brilliant for this, and wine-red 
would better meet the case. It is alone 
now, too, a fact which renders it more 
striking. The earliest Hepaticas (angu- 
losa particularly), Spring Snowflakes, 
Christmas Roses, and the golden cups of 
Eranthis cilicicus were, also good. Varie¬ 
ties of Saxifraga Burseriana, their white 
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GUARANTESTED 


The National Rose Society’s Selections. 

B«<«* Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 

Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “B." 

24 specially-selected varieties. 
Assurea 1 Q/Q Carriage 
prize winners. I O/ D paid. 
Xvoca (ht), crimson scarlet lid. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “A." 

*4 best and most popular 
roses for general purposes. 

A splendid 10 /Q Carriage 
assortment. 10/0 paid. 
Caroline Te9tout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
EarlofWarwIokfht),sal.roBe lid. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 

Ethel Malcolm(ht).ivoty w. lid. 
Frau Karl Druschkl (hp),w. lid. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. lid. 
G. C. Wnud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet lid. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht).carm. lid. 
La France (ht), rose - * - lOd. 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh lid. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - Ud. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),yel.ro8e 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herriot,prawn red lid. 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),8ll.ro. lOd. 
Mme.Me!anleSoupert(ht),y. lid. 
Mine. Ravary (ht),orange y. lOd. 
Mme.Segond We»>er(ht),sal. lid. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid. 
Pharlsaer (ht), rosy white - lid. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Rlchrnond (ht), scarlet - lid. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “D." 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring Q/Q Carriage 
gorgeous. O / O paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamaln (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crlin. lid. 
George Dickson(ht).vei.crl. lid. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht).crlmson lid. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red lid. 
La France (ht), rose - - lOd. 

LadyAllce Stanley(ht),pink lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per),red lid. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
I'lrlch Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 

Phlox or Flams Flowsrs. 

"Pickwick" Selection. 

Thirteen C/Q Carriage 
Beauties, v/ 57 paid. 

3 of tach 12/-, carriage paid. 

The glory of the garden from July 
to September. Hardy throughout 
the British Islek 

Single plants 6cl., S for //-, airr. ex. 
Aurora, salmon rose, crimson centre 
B. v. D-dam, blood red -earlet. 
Coquellcoi. line orange scarlet. 

K. Campbell, gorgeous salmon pink. 

E. Danzan. rich lilac blue. 

F. A. Buchner, purest snow white. 
Gen. Heutx, salmon red. 

Iris, purple violet, grind. 

Pantheon, deep salmon pink. 

Selma, lovely pink, cherry eye. 

Nettle Stu^it. blush lavender. 

Mrs. Oliver, salmon orange. 

t VELVN <\ew>. 

The finest new Phlox of flie y*ar. 
Flowers as large as a 5/- piece. 
Clear salmon rose. 

HARDY FRUIT 
" FalatafT” Selection. 

Best Sorts QA/ Strong trees. 

All hardy. ilU/ " Carriage paid. 

1 Brainley’s Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suflleld Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat 
1 The Ciar Plum, cook or eat 
1 Victoria Phirn, cook or eat 
1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam 

4 Boekoop Giant Black Currant 
4 Whtnham’s Gooseberry 

12 Superlative Raspberry, best 

All are very free-bearing, hardy, 
thrifty sorts. 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K " 

12 first-class sorts, sultabl* 
(or general use. 

Do well / Carriage 

everywhere. //“ paid. 


Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid, 
CarollneTostout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),cri.scar. 9d. 

F. K. Druschkl (hp), white Ud. 
H. E. Biehard8on(ht),crim. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. lOd. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. lid. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mine. Ra vary (ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),rose pink 9d. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “I." 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly q / Carriage 

effective. v7/ - paid. 

A.R.Goodwln(per.),saI.pInk lid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
Dchs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - lid. 
Earlof\Varwlck(ht),sal.rose lid. 

G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
LadyPirrie(ht),apricotplnk lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Molly S. Crawford(t),white lid. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),IndIanyel. lid. 
Rayon d’Or (hb).orange cad. 1 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “ S.” 

6 rosos suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, «c. 

All very c/Q Carriage 

vigorous. yJ/ O paid. 

Atberic Barbler(W.),yellow 1/- 
Amerloan Pillar(cl, P.),plnk 1 ./- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkin9 (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.), bril. scarlet - 1/- 
Hlawatha (cl.P.), crlra.wh. !/• 


BEDDING PLANTS 

Carriage Paid 
Wallfloicers, red -1/6 6,6 
„ „ yellow 1/6 6,6 

1 Forget-me-not,blue 1,6 6/6 
Canterbury Bells - t/-W- 
i IcelandPoppies.mxdS / - 16/- 
! Polyanthus, mxd. -$/- 16!- 
‘ Street Williams - 1/9 10/• 

GIANT ROCCA ONION. 

Splendid Autumn Sown plants 
in fine condition fi r Immed’ate 
planting to produce early sup- 
pliesof luscious bulbs, with the 
delicious flavour of the liest 
Spanish onions, and a melting 
texture nothing can exceL 
Heady now, no waiting. 

8 /« per 100 . carriage paid. 


HARDY FLOWERS 

Continuous r* / Carriage 

display. O' “ p»ld. 

Alkanet, blue. Lupin, yellow. 

M’mas Daisy, 111. Iris, rich blue. 

Marguerite, white PyTethrum. 1 lit. 

Larkspur, violet- Flea bone, mauve 

M’mas Daisy, rna. Hybrid, C*mblne. 

Dragon's-bead, car. Pink Knotweed. 

Larkspur, blue. Avens, scarlet. 

M’maa Daisy, pk. Catmint, lavender 
Blue Bellflower. 
Blue Flax. 

Golden Marguerite 
Uimulus. scarlet- 
Jacob’s ladder. 
Speedwell, blue. 
Double Pyre thrum 


Bed Elecampane. 
Scarlet Campion. 
Blue Lupin. 
White Bellflower. 
Poppy, pink. 
White Lupin. 
Gypsophila. 


-cream yw. 1 

British Queen (ht), white - Ud. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson Id. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink lid. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose lid. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.crl. Ud. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),Ivory w. lid. 
G!.deC.Oulnol8seau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDlckson(ht),val.orlm. Ud. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - lid. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. lid. 
Leslie Holland (ht),scar.crl. lid. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. lid. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. Ud. 
Mrs. C. West (ht),shell pink Ud. 
Mildred Grant(ht).tintedw. lid. 
Mrs. AmyHammond (ht),ap. 1W. 
Mrs.AndrewCarnegle(ht),w. Ud. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink lid. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh Ud. 
Ulrich Brunner (hp),cher.red 9d. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION M E 
12 sorts proved sultabl* for 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely Q/Q Carriage 
successful. O / O paid. 
CarolIneTestout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne (ht),car. lid. 
F. K. Druschkl (hp), white Ud. 
George Dickson (ht), crlm. lid. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. Ud. 
J. B. Clark (ht),deep scarlet lid. 
La Tosca (ht).sllvery pink - lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.),red lid. 
Mms.Ravary(ht).orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLaIng(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mine. Isaac Perelre (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp).cher.red 9d. 

Paeon lea. SX£S»m. 

Six “7 /Q Carriage 

Gems 11 D Paid. 

3 of each, 18/- Carriage Paid. 

Arsene Muriel, lovely rose carmine. 

A trysail guinea, deepest crimson. 
Camea elegans, pale blush pink. 
Seitiva Maxima, white flak'd crlms’n 
Mine. Calot, soli blush, flnen 
Neva, silvery pink, magnificent. 

Hollyhocks. 

Double In separate colours. 

12 Strong A lf\ Carri;i*s 

Plante. H. C7 Paid. 

Amaranth, crimson, scarlet, car¬ 
mine, rose, sulphur, pure white. 

Mixed Single or Double. 

Strong Q Q Carriage 

Plante. 0/0 Paid. 

HARDY SHRUBS 

’Hey Presto" Selection 

Suitable towns* Q/ Carriage 

small gardens. * O' “ paid. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Double Corse, yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 

Spines, Anthony Waterer, red. 

Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Piptanthus, new, from Cliina 
Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white. 

Lavender, true fragrant sort 
Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Fonythla.very choh-e. 

May Broom, very pretty 


For Illustrations in Colour 

and descriptions see Catalogue No. 58, 
Issued iaat xeasim. A tew spare copies 
poet free on request 


MILL ST 


LIVERPOOL 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 

Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses. 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order or 
alone. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON. 


Allotment Holders’ 
Competition, 1918. 

(Limited to England and Wales.) 

Prizft3 will ba given lor the best cultivated plot 
of land producing the heaviest weight of food, 
cultivated in the most fins baud manlike manner 
ami employing the most economical method of 
cultivation. 

1st Prize, War Loan Bond Value £25 

2nd „ ., „ £20 

3rd „ „ £13 

* th .. if .. £10 

B Prizes of War Loan Bonds Value £5 each 
No Entrance Fee. 

For further particulars and Schedule apply to 
the Northern offices of the Association. Gas Offices 
Cnwlnnds, Southport. 



T INCOLNSHIRE’S Finest SEED POTA- 

J-l TOE9. — Midlothian EarlieB, Duke of Yorks, Lady 
Llewellyn, Sharpe’s Express, Eclipse, 2s. lOd. 14 lbs.; 5s. 6d. 
® lbs.; 10s. 6d. 56 lbs.; 20s. cwt. King EdwnrdH , Arran 
Chief. British Queen, Queen Mary, Evergoods, Defiance, 
Royal Kidneys, Up-to-Dates, Dalhousie, and Factor, Is. 6d. 
14 lbs.; 2s. lOd. 28 lbs. ; 5s. 6d. 56 lbs.; 11s. cwt. Eating 
Potatoes, 7s. 6d. cwt. All prices inclusive of bags.—FRED 
PARKE8, Vine Gardens Nurseries, Wyberton, Boston. 


TEN-YEAR-OLD PEAR AND APPLE 

*•* TREES, all leading varieties, not named. Is. 3d. each; 
12s. doz. Specimen trees, Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. Goose¬ 
berries and Red Currants, 6d. each; 5s. doz. All above 
strong fruiting trees. No waiting years for fruit. — F. 
PAKKES, Wybert on. Bos ton. 

TROCK GARDEN PLANTS selected to 

Clients' requirements. 12 for 4s. 6d.; 25 for 8s. 6<1 ; 
50 for 15s. tkl ; 100 for 27s. 6d., packing and carriage free. 
8 tate aspects, etc. All different and named. Catalogue 
free, postage one penny.—G. R. PHIPPS, F.R.H.S., Alpine 
Nursery, Bamham , Bognor._ 


T ILY OF THE VALLEY.—Planting crowns, 

2s. 6d ; 100, 4s. Large planting crowns, 50, 3s. 6d. 
100. 6*. Fine forcing crowns, 50. 8s.; 100, 15s., carr. paid.— 
THOMAS BAKER, llulh Grower, Snrfleet. Lincolnshire. 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
improved Edition. By B. C. Ravenscroft. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 

Digitize 1 


30th Season. 

Mrs. IWS FIMDIIS PUNTS 

ALL POST FREE. 

8 pring 
Tripoli 

--„-,-. Broccoli, 

Sprouting Broccoli, Curled Scotch Kale, Asparagus Kale. 
Cottager's Kale, Thousand Headed Kale, Perpetual and 
Prickly Spinach, 2 - 100. 

Cauliflower, early, mid, and late. Strong, autumn 
sown, and transplanted from cold frames, 20, L4. 

Shallots, 20, 1/4. Parsley, 20, 14 Sage, Thyme, Mint, 
12, 1.4. Marjoram. 6, 1/4. Heakale, 6, 1/4. Rhubarb, 6, L'4. 
Onion sets, very scarce, 100, 2 6. 

Primula malacoides, in bud, large plants, 6, 1/-; 
smaller, 12,1 -. Herbaceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Stocks, 
6 , 1 /-. 

NEW OATALOGUE now ready, free on application. 

Magnificent Hardy Perennials, Rockery, Spring Bedding, 
Greenhouse, Vegetable Plants, eta 



MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. 

When writing: to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GLASS. 

On account of the prohibition of imports 
of Glass into this country, and to the very 
large demands we have lately experienced, 
our stock is now very much reduced. 

Wejshall be pleased to send to prospective 
buyers on application— 

Present List of Stock Sizes of 

HORTICULTURAL AND SHEET CLASS 

and Prices. 


F. & T. ROSS, Ltd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 



A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free. 12s. 6d. "A work 
of value which extends over a large field, including culti¬ 
vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs."— 7t met. 
—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C 2. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

-b Embracing every phaseof its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDiaease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d —Of all Book¬ 


sellers, Bookstalls,&< 
63, Lincoln’s Inn F 


mtue MANAGER, 
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petals just emerging from scarlet calyces, 
gave • promise of the coming display. 
Hamamelis in variety and the fragrant 
yellow Berberis Bealei were also noted. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mr! L. R. Russell exhibited shrubs alone 
and showed the forms of Hamamelis in 
flower in large-sized plants, including H. 
mollis, H. arborea, and H. Zucearlniana, 
with the new hybrid sort H. Russelliana. 
The rarely seen Hedera himalaioa, one of 
the most distinct of the more elegant- 
growing Ivies, and the pretty bronze¬ 
leaved Japanese Box (Buxus japonica) 
were among other things. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A table of useful Ferns was set up by 
Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, one of the 
most distinct being Nephrolepis Scotti, in 
effect a dwarf-growing N. exaltata of a 
pretty golden-green tint. Polypodium 
glaucum crispum, Selaginella Emialiana, 
and S. a mama were also shown. Examples 
of a good strain of Primula obconica 
grandiflora were also remarked. Excel¬ 
lent Carnations were staged by Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers, their new blush Mal- 
maison Exquisite being particularly good 
for January. Mandarin and Marion Will- 
son, yellow ground fancies, were very fine, 
though the quality of the blooms of Mary 
Allwood made it clear that this is a most 
valuable sort for winter work. Forced 
Daffodils in pots appeared for the first 
time and came, as they did a year ago, 
from Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye. The 
chief variety was Scoutmaster, a tall and 
graceful trumpet bicolor, which is also 
freely flowered. A large-flowered all¬ 
yellow seedling from King Alfred is paler 
than the original, but is obviously quite 
amenable to early forcing. 

ORCHIDS. 


Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton 
Park, Reigate, obtained a preliminary 
eomn; nidation card for Odontioda Gatton 
Princess, a very dark sort faintly marked 
white and having a white-bordered lip. 
Cvpripedinm Eurybindes The Baroness, I 
from Mr. J. E. Shill, The Dell Gardens, 
Englefield Green, was awarded a first-class 
certificate. It is a variety of massive pro¬ 
portions and one of a series of hybrids 
similarly endowed. This exhibitor also 
had a fine raceme of Cymbidium Pauwellsi 
with twenty-six flowers, which are coloured 
rose and cream with crimson-tipped lip. 
It is regarded as the best of its class. 
Another novelty gaining a like award to 
the above was Cattleya Monarch variety 
Bryndir (C. Triame and Empress 
Frederick). The sepals and petals are of 
rose-pink shade, the lip crimson. Several 
collections were shown, that from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown being rich in 
Odontiodas and Odontogjossuins, the latter 
including O. Memoria Lily Newmaan, 
whose golden ground colour is richly 
burred crimson. O. eximillus (rosy), O. 
exultans, and O. Corona (a handsome and 
shaively sort) were others of note. Lidia 
Gwennie was very pretty: all yellow 7 on 
first opening, the sepals and petals eventu¬ 
ally becoming white. Sopliro-Cottleya 
Niobe was one of the most distinct; sal¬ 
mon-pink sepals and petals, the front of 
the lip crimson, the base or tube of richest 
golden and very pronounced. Cym- 
bidiums were the dominant feature of a 
group from Messrs. Hassal and Co., and 
few 7 Orchids are more imposing now or of 
greater endurance. In that from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Cypripediums w 7 ore 
well represented. C. Brilliant, O. Beck- 
mani, C. insjgne Sanderianum, and C. Earl 
of Tankorvilie being noted. Vanda tores 
alba and Liclio-Cattleya Oriel w 7 erealso re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Sander and Sons showed 
Saccolabium belliimn^ magnificum and 
Braaso-Cattleya Ear * 


a^cina^Oj 


thers. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
Twenty-one sorts of pedigree seedling 
Apples were shown by Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers, largely to demonstrate flavour 
and keeping qualities. That excelling all 
others for flavour resulted from crossing 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Court Pendu 
Plat, the latter well known for its late- 
keeping qualities. Apart from its high 
flavour is the juicy character of the fruits. 

It has been named W. Watson. The next 
best flavoured sort resulted from crossing 
Court Pendu Plat and Ribston Pippin. 
Lacking the flavour of the first, the flesh 
was of a drier, lees juicy character. Earlier 
in the season it may have been better. 

The collections of Onions from the 
Society’s gardens at Wisley were also 
interesting and instructive. Of forty-three 
stocks sown in March, 1917, twenty-two 
were shown, the best of these being The 
Sutton Globe (a splendid keeper), Sutton’s 
Al, Bedfordshire Champion (from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons), Ailsa Craig (Dobbie’s), 
and Champion (from E. W. King). Each 
of these gained three marks (XXX) at the 
Wisley trial. Of autumn-sown—the sow¬ 
ings having been made August 23rd, 1916— 
there were eighty-seven stocks, twenty be¬ 
ing now exhibited. Of each, 100 plants 
w 7 ere grow 7 n, the weights named resulting 
from that number. Autumn Triumph 
(Beckett), Award of Merit, 62£ lbs.; Frox- 
fiel,d (Barr and Sons), Award of Merit. 

45} lbs. White Spanish Selected (Barr and 
Sons) received three marks (XXX), the 
total weight being. '47J lbs. Giant Zittau 
(Harrison), a shapely and good-looking 
sort, and The Sutton Globe received two 
marks (XX) each, their weights respec¬ 
tively being 54J lbs. apd 43£ lbs. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PX.AJTTB AITS PLOWS AS. 

Pruning Clematis Jackman! (IT. Daw¬ 
son ).—If you wish to have fine flowers all 
over the plant and not a mass of tangled 
wood and bloom at the ends of the shoots, 
as is all too often the ease, then this 
Clematis should l>e so pruned as to favour 
the development of young growths. This 
Clematis flowers oil the young or summer 
shoots. The last year’is wood should be 
cut back each season as soon as the frosts 
have disfigured the plants to within about 
6 inches of the soil. This may be done 
now and the surface mulched with rotten 
horse or cow manure, so as to strengthen 
the plants and also increase the number 
and size of the flowers. 

Foul Geranium leaves (A. 31 .).—We do 
not find any evidence of mildew or fungus 
on the leaves you send, but there is ample 
evidence of insect pests, aphis especially,' 
as well as tlirips. It is very evident if all 
the leaves are r.s these are, the plants 
need almost to be destroyed. You must 
try and wash them as much as you can, 
also vaporise your greenhouse each other 
night for a week. Neglect to vaporise 
and keeping the house too hot and dry 
have brought on this trouble. Do not 
fumigate while the plants are wet, but 
after each fumigation give the plants next 
morning a good syringing, and ventilate 
freely so as to dry up the moisture. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowing Cauliflower seed {Ignoramus ).— 
So far north as Scotland it would be un¬ 
wise to subject Cauliflower plants to ex¬ 
posure outdoors until April or May. 
Generally, it is the rule to sow seeds of 
the Early London variety at the end of 
August, and to place the young plants in 
a frame or an pots in a cool greenhouse, 
planting them out under handlights in 
March. But the wisest course in your 
case is to get seeds of the Earlv Snowball 
and of Early London also, and -sow both 
in shallow pans about the middle of 
February in your warm greenhouse, trans¬ 
ferring the pans to a cooler house when 
the plants are 2 inches in height. A 


little later prick them out thinly 3 inches 
apart into shallow boxes or into a frame 
near the glass, and in May you will have 
strong plants to put outdoors. The Snow¬ 
ball will come in first in a frame, and very 
quickly. You should sow seed of Autumn 
Giant in a frame in March to give you 
plants to put out in May and June for 
succession. 

A weedy Asparagus bed (Anon ).—It 
is quite useless to attempt to clean the 
ground in which your Asparagus is now 
growing. If you can find any crowns, 
you can lift them, and, by laying them in 
close in a dark cellar, you may frequently, 
after gently watering, get some weak, 
blanched shoots, which, though small, will 
be nice to eat. After all tne shoots are 
cut, seeing the clumps are full of the 
twitch, you should burn them and set 
about preparing a new Asparagus bed. 
Purchase next April some two-year-old 
roots, which place in a furrow 4 inches 
deep and 6 inches wide, with 18 inches in 
the line between each plant in well- 
drained soil, which has been deeply 
trenched and well manured. If you give 
these plants attention during the summer 
in the way of a slight dressing of salt, 
and in tne winter a top-dressing of 
manure, if the soil is light-, with frequent 
doses of liquid-manure during the growing 
season, you will be able to cut good heads 
the third year after planting and many 
years after. 



IF. Dawson .—Such a position ought to 
answer for French Beaus if deeply dug 
and well manured, or one of the many 
Haricot Beans now to be had. See the 
notes (January 20th, cage 48) on Haricots 
shown at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on January 15th.—— 
Subscriber. —1, Apple Oslin comes in in 
Septeml>er, and is the best earlv Apple in 
the north. 2, Beurre Hardy Pear is fit 
for use in October; but if you want an 
earlier Pear, then Williams’ Boil Chretien 

should answer your purpose.- G. V. 

Thomas. — Tf you care to trv Dutch bees, 
you can fret a stock from Mr. O. Knight, 
Epney, Framilode, Gloster, or Mr. F. 
Mower, Riverside. Clause niton-road, Win¬ 
chester.- II. G ., Bromley. —Yes; you 

can grow the Winter Jasmine well on such 
a position as you mention, the only dif¬ 
ference being that it will flower later than 
on a war mer wall. _ 

VAXES 07 PLAXT8 AX’D FBTJXT8. 

Names of fruits. — F. Normfm. —Apples: 
1. Not recognised; 2, Lord Burghley; 3, 

Hereford Pearmain.- A. G. —Anples: 1, 

Red or Winter Hawthornden; 2, Alfris- 
ton ; 3, Sturmer Pippin ; 4, Claygate Pear- 

main.- F . R. G. —Pears: 1, Glou Mor- 

ceau; 2, Non veil le Fulvie; 3, Winter 

Nells; 4, Catillac.-- S. M. I. —Apples: 

1, Blenheim Orange: 2, Golden Noble; 3, 
Annie Elizabeth; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
-IF. M .—Apple Rramley’s Seedling. 

Birds — preserving. —As I have seen re¬ 
ference® to the scarcity of birds in your 
paper, may I ask if you can advise me as 
to the best methods of scaring hawks or 
protecting birds which are in the habit of 
frequenting my lawn, and which are fed 
regularly. During the last two years we 
have been visited by hawks—not the small 
sparrow-hawk, but I take it to lie a 
kestrel, being about three times as large 
as a thrush. Of course, I could shoot 
them, but they come and go «o quickly 
that it is not easy to get in a hit. I have 
thought of protecting a space by poles 
and netting; but this would not protect 
those outside the netting. Any hints 
would be gladly welcomed. —Kestrel. 

Shoddy (woollen fibre).—Will some 
reader tell me the value of this, and the 
best course as to its use? I am aware 
that much of this is used raw, and also 
that it is treated first with sulphuric acid 
and superphosphates added. I should 
like to experiment, and any information 
would be esteemed.—W. R. Y. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE MIXED BORDER. 

A few words on “ Somers* ’* letter In 
Gardening, February 2nd, page 51: 

(1) The name herbaceous border is not 
the right name, as the grower must be free 
to cull from any group of plants. My best 
effects come from a trellis with Clema¬ 
tises and climbing Roses intertwined on 
a split Oak trellis, also from long-bloom¬ 
ing Roses, like Comtesse de Cayla, and the 
old pink China. The nobler Lilies, too, 
were in the best mixed borders I have 
seen at St. Ann’s, near Dublin, and 
Bingham. There must be no hard-and- 
fast line as to choice, though shrubs have 
no place. My tinest plant for some years 
has been the California Tree Poppy, which 
In some districts may be classed as hatf- 
shrubby. 

(2) The winter bareness we must ail put 
up with, and even rejoice in as the season 
of planting and work. Any attempt for 
spring effect is a mistake here, as these 
are far better got in the turf of meadow, 
orchard, or lawn. It is in the long sum¬ 
mer and autumn the mixed border should 
give us its fullest beauty, and after that 
it deserves a rest. This last year a Rose 
Lady Water low on the Oak trellis was a 
picture in November. Is it fair to look 
for more in our climate? A time of repose 
is as needful as that of varied beauty, of 
both borders and background, of trellis or 
wall with climbing plants. An old wall 
with these is the best of backgrounds, 
though my own of Oak has the gain of 
both sides of trellis being pictures. 

(3) Spring flowers—These I exclude. I 
have ail in the turf I could desire. In 
the mixed border they would leave too 
many gaps or withering effects. This im¬ 
plies that there must be room in the place 
for both plans. Plants like Acanthus, 
which even out of flower give a good effect, 
take some time to become established, and 
deserve a good place; and to group such 
plants demands room that spring flowers 
would take too much of. 

(4) Shrubs most be kept out, though one 
has helped me well, and that is the Chinese 
St. John’s Wort; and the climbing Roses 
on the trellis are certainly shrubs. Some 
of the best effects I have seen in a garden 
came from 

(5) Groups near the margin of a choice 
shrubbery mainly of evergreens. Lilies 
and the finer summer-leafing plants—say, 
the scarlet Bergamot—not forming a con¬ 
tinuous border of anything, may give 
effects far finer than in the ordinary mixed 
Ixmlor. The Giant Asphodels (Eremurus) 
may lx? used so best, as they leave wide 
pips when out of flower. 

<G) Alpine and rock plants.— These, as 
“Somers’* says, do help in the front of 
a border; but in ray case they prevent 
grouping the finer summer and autumn 
flowering things, and are better in some 
sort of rock garden. Here, again, how¬ 
ever, there must be no hard line as to 
choice, and rock plants may help. What 
are Lavender and Rosemary but rock 
plants of the south, and the dwarf 
Lavender -is one of the best for the mixed 
border. 

(.7) Effect in mifficftiier— As Jcf a^nixed 
border looking w^l_^(3 ffive 

way at once to “ Somers.’’ I{ii(iver expect 


varied beauty pictures now And then are 
as much as I look for. One who thinks 
of his border, too, from an artistic point 
of view wants all h-is good winter or late 
autumn days for getting rid of the calami¬ 
tous “ dot-and-oarry-one ’’ plan ; for 
thinking, too, of the plants that really do 
adorn the border, and getting them well 
planted and grouped—say, the Californian 
Tree Poppies (Romneya), which- certainly 
have repaid me nobly, their long flowering 
season and beauty making them most 
precious. W. R. 

- “ Somers'” challenges me to ex¬ 
plain “how In the chili of October and 
the fog of November ” we manage to pre¬ 
vent tlie borders looking dreary (page 51). 
I do not know in what district “ Somers ” 
lives; my lot is cast on the west coast, 
where borders need by no means be dreary 
in October, and where fog is a rare ex¬ 
perience in November, rain and wind 
being the chief agents of defacement in 
that month, and extremely effective they 
are at tlie work. Howbeit, tt is not in one 
part, but in all parts of these islands that 
“ sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow ’* 
quenches the gaiety of summer flowers. 
Tlie utmost we can do Is to mitigate the 
gloom—to bridge over the brief interval 
between autumn and spring by cultivating 
the few herbs that flower in midwinter. 

“ Somers ” says that he—or is it she?— 
“ loves masses and detests dots.” I am 
afraid that ideal is difficult of attainment 
in a border only 7 feet wide. In fact, I 
think it impossible to obtain a satisfac¬ 
tory continuous effect with purely herba¬ 
ceous plants and bulbs unless they are 
associated with shrubs. Spring and sum¬ 
mer flowering deciduous shrubs gray not 
be very attractive in winter; but it is in 
that season that the full charm of ever¬ 
green and evergrey foliage appeals to us— 
a charm that is apt to be missed in the 
heyday of spring and summer. Only this 
morning (January 31st) I derived a fresh 
pleasure from contemplating the rich 
sage-green of one of the new small-leaved 
Chinese Rhododendrons (R. villosum). 
“Somers” igay reply that a 7 feet bed 
will not accommodate both shrubs and 
herbs, but surely there are many shrubs 
of a stature to suit that dimension. For 
green foliage there are the so-called-Alpine 
Rose (R. ferrugineum and R. hirsutum), 
not to mention many other dwarfs of that 
genus, Illicdum religiosum, several species 
of Cistus, Veronica cupressoldes and V. 
lycopodiioides, Genista Mspanica, Euony- 
mus nanus, Polygala Clramahuxus (the 
purple and yellow flowered variety), 
Lithospermum prostratum, which misses 
no chance of owning blue eyes in mild 
weather. For grey foliage we have other 
species of Cistus, Senecio Gray! and S. 
laxifolda, Artemisia triden/tatn, Phlomis 
frutieosa. Then the bright carmine 
variety of Erica carnea is a most patient 
under-shrub, and makes a beautiful edg¬ 
ing or may be spread in a mass. If it is 
clipped over annually after flowering It 
forms an admirable carpet for bulbs, 
especially those ^ilies that dislike or can 
do without lime. 

Lastly, no border can be dreary at mid¬ 
winter where plenty of Cyclamens are 
grown (europium, neapolltanum, and 
grsecum), for there are few things in 
vegetable nature more grateful than the 
marbled foliage they display at that 
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these do best under the shade of trees— 
Pines, for preference. 

I feel somewhat presumptuous in offer¬ 
ing these comments on “ Somers’s ” com¬ 
plaint, and am induced to do so only from 
the knowledge that a free exchange of ex¬ 
perience is the only means of arriving at 
satisfactory results in gardening. 

Monreith. Herbert Maxwell. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Raoulla austral is. —I should like Mr. 
Arnott to know that I have grown this 
pretty evergreen plant for a period of five 
years in an East Lothian garden. During 
that time it has proved quite hardy. It 
is grown in pure sand with a very slight 
top-dressing of dark soil, so that the silver 
fur of the foliage may be thrown into 
strong relief.—G. M. Taylor. ' 

Winter Aconites in Sootland.— To my 
late list of spring flowers falls to be added 
the Winter Aconite, which now, Febru¬ 
ary 1st, is In fine bloom. Planted in a 
northern aspect at the edge of a shrubbery 
the Aconites are, perhaps, a trifle later 
than would be the wise were they in a 
better exposure, but the situation appears 
to suit them. Aconites have one very 
valuable property in that, so far as my 
observation goes, vermin do not interfere 
with the roots, and the blooms are im¬ 
mune from the depredations of sparrows 
or starlings.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Chrysanthemum Jeanne Oelaux.— The 
articles in recent Issues concerning old 
Chrysanthemums were most interesting, 
and recalled many memories of old days. 

Of them all, was there a better dark, 
rich-coloured variety than Jeanne De- 
laux? I question if any of the present- 
day varieties are superior dn that respect 
to the older one, which, when disbudded, 
attained to almost exhibition size. Grown 
naturally, and without disbudding, a vase 
of sprays of the shaggy blooms never 
failed to arrest attention. Jeanne De- 
laux, however, lrad not one of the most 
robust constitutions, and this, no doubt, 
led to the disappearance of one of the 
finest of all the old Chrysanthemums.— 

A Scottish Gardener. 

The flower-garden at Kew, I read, is 
being dug up, and will be planted with 
green food. It is a good riddance, for it 
was not what a flower-garden should be. 

In design, the work of an architect’s 
clerk; and wholly without regard to the 
wants of plants; and as to effect, a 
flower-garden without a trace of any cf 
the beautiful tilings of California, China, 
and Japan, or of the wondrous grace of 
the climbing plants of the northern world ! 

A few streaks of the meanest bedding- 
plants known to a garden—even the com¬ 
mon rod Beetroot of the kitchen, and pro¬ 
vided in masses to figure in what should 
be a flower-garden worthy of the country. 

Let us hope that with the return of peace¬ 
ful days we may see there a true flower- 
garden worthy of Kew and of the country 
that supports so noble a collection, and re¬ 
presentative of tiie garden flora of the 
northern world as we know it.—W. 

Habrothamnus etogane.-^Considering 
the number -‘loif inquiries there are for 
plants to Wer tho back walls of green¬ 
houses. it Is Rnmriain.fr f-Ho-f « rklnnf cr\ A 
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attention. If grown in a pot or planted 
out it does equally well, and furnishes 
during the dullest days of winter a pro¬ 
fusion of its coral coloured flowers, which 
are useful for cutting. It may be planted 
to cover the back walls of vineries with 
perfect success, as the shade from the 
Vines does not appear to interfere with 
the wood ripening sufficiently to prevent 
the blooming at the appointed time. Un¬ 
less required to extend, the plants may be 
cut back after flowering to within a few 
inches of the previous year’s breaks, when 
the shoots made will bloom almost their 
entire length. Frequent syringings, to 
keep down red-spider, are necessary. 

8nowdrot>8.— Among Snowdrops, none 
seems to increase more quickly than 
Galanthus nivalis and Its double form, 
these being the varieties more commonly 
found naturalised in woodlands. Another 
Snowdrop which increases rapidly is the 
Crimean Snowdrop (G. plicatus). I have 
observed that this variety is capricious in 
respect of soil—doing well in some places 
and only moderately in others. Another 
good Crimean variety 'is G. Ikarire, 
chiefly notable for the size of its indivi¬ 
dual blooms, a distinction shared by G. 
Elwesi and G. nivalis grandis, the latter, 
tob, from the Crimea. There can be no 
doubt that Snowdrops succeed better in 
some soils than in others; and the bulbs 
generally bloom much more freely in 
northern latitudes.— Scot. 


Berberis polyantha.— A slight error is, 

I believe, perpetuated at page 21 of Gar¬ 
dening by referring the plant certificated 
on October 23rd last to that introduced by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson in 1904. That to which 
the First-class Certificate was given was, 

I believe, one of a rather numerous com¬ 
pany of cross-bred seedlings raised at 
Wisley. I saw the plant in the Wisley 
gardens a week or two before it was ex¬ 
hibited, just, indeed, as it was putting on 
colour, and was much struck with its fine 
growth, prodigal fruitring, and promise of 
rich effect. Inquiring its name, I was in¬ 
formed tliat that had not then been de¬ 
cided upon. How it came about that this 
apparently home-raised hybrid has been 
given a name identical with the species 
received from China I do not know; and 
not having seen the two together, I am 
unable to say whether they are identical. 
In any case, that exhibited ranks with the 
most ornamental of the Berberises I have 
seen.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Hardy flowers at Forde Abbey in 
January. —The owner of this fine old 
abbey, writing me on January 31st, men¬ 
tioned the following amongst others as 
l>eing in bloom at the time of writing 
One old plant of Rhododendron Nobleanum 
was well in bloom, while another, planted 
upwards of ten years, does not bloom till 
March. It may be worth asking If 
growers have found more than one variety 
of this Rhododendron. Berberis Bealei 
was also in good bloom. The Hamamelis 
were most attractive; while groups of 
Erica oarnea were lovely. Snowdrops 
are one of the chief features of the 
grounds, and were a mass of bloom on the 
29th. I shall never forget some of the 
pictures I have seen of these under big, 
summer-leafing trees on a hank amongst 
hardy Ferns and mingled with the com¬ 
moner Daffodils amongst Nut-trees. The 
'Crocuses, in many colours, w T ere also in 
bloom. These have been growing for 
many years in the Grass.— Dorset. 

Best quality Apples. — The corre¬ 
spondence about “ Best quality Apples ” 
is helping at least orfe amateur the per¬ 
son of the writer. VchftWst toV f.VT..” 

T <V.,irw-l m />{it<i1n«rna pnnlii i rmi nuor 0<al i n 


Apple; but on writing to the firm, was 
told that they had “sold out” of that 
variety. I cannot find any mention in any 
of my books of Keddlestone Pippin, which 
Mr. Geo. M. Taylor says is thought by 
some to he “perhaps the finest-flavoured 
Apple in cultivaririon.” Where can I get 
one? “ P. T.” mentions Lindley's “ Guide 
to Orchard and Garden,” and says that 
it ought to be on the shelves of all Apple- 
growers. My bookseller tells me that 
Lindley’s hook is out of print, and cannot 
be obtained. I am writing to the Curse of 
Gowrie Nurseries for Rosebery Russet, of 
which I have never before heard. Jas. 
Grieve, of which Mr. Taylor speaks, so 
highly, is with me a great success, and so 
are Newton Wonder and St. Edmund’s 
Pippin. I am also trying Golden Pippin, 
Mabbot's Pearmain, and Roundway Mag¬ 
num Bonum, but they have not yet 
fruited.— Rollo Meyer, Walton Rectory, 
Hertford. 

Th8 common Barberry.— Within the last 
few years a great number of Barberries 
have been introduced, the most of them 
from China. Many are justly valued for 
their showy berries, which are borne in 
great profusion. At the same time, in 
estimating the ornamental qualities of any 
one kind, the merits of the common Bar¬ 
berry must on no account be passed over, 
for dt is certainly entitled to rank as one 
of the finest Af all. It is only too often 
seen holding its own under very un¬ 
favourable conditions; but where situated 
•that it lias ample space for its develop¬ 
ment of growth is then very graceful. 
Added to this, the tender unfolding leaves 
in the spring possess a charm of their 
own, while the drooping clusters of yellow 
flowers soon form an additional feature. 
It is, however, in the autumn .that this 
Barberry assumes its most showy phase, 
when the pendulous racemes of berries 
acquire their bright-red colour. Being of 
a very acid nature they are not palatable 
to birds, hence they hang long, and retain 
their beauty for a considerable time. 
This note is not intended to disparage the 
more recent introductions, but to point 
out that in this native species we have a 
hardy shrub of great beauty.—W. T. 


FRUIT. 


The Winter Aconite.— I do not think 
“ A. T. J.’s ” ill-success (p. 30) with this 
charming little plant can be attributed to 
want of lime. In neither of the two places 
where I have seen it in most profusion is 
the soil cretaceous. One of these places is 
on the borders of Lincolnshire and Rut¬ 
land. Many years ago, when hunting with 
the Cottesmore hounds, I had to jump into 
a large wood whereof the whole floor was 
sheeted with yellow blossoms of the 
Aconite. The other was a very different 
scene, in the modest demesne of White- 
house, close to Cramond Bridge, a few 
miles west of Edinburgh. The whole en¬ 
closure covers only four or five acres, a 
great part of which, when I visited it on a 
blustery day in March, was densely peopled 
with Aconites. They had spread through 
the shrubberies, invaded the gravel paths, 
crossed them, and taken possession of such 
parts of the lawn as were not already oc 
eupied by thousands of purple Crocus 
The effect was one I can never forget. 1 
think the commonest cause of failure with 
Winter Aconites (and they are not nearly 
so commonly grown as they should be) is 
the dry condition in which the tubers are 
sent out by bulb merchants. Many of 
them are dead or dying, and none are 
fresh; added to which, one Is as likely as 
not to plant them upside down, which does 
not contribute to their convalescence. The 
surest way to obtain a stock is from seed, 
which is ri i^ned in abundance.— Herbert 
Maxwf.i,I.. Monrvith. 


THE ORCHARD. 

The trees, Ike those in the. garden 
quanters, should be looked over every 
winter. As a rule, orchards are apt to 
be neglected, with the result that when 
undertaken the work occupies much time 
and labour. In such cases the first thing 
is to cult ouit all dead wood and then carry 
out the necessary thinning of the heads, 
such as where the young wood has become 
interlaced and the branches cross one 
another. When branches of any size have 
to he dispensed with, pare the wounds 
smooth and dress either with Stockholm 
itar or paint of a tint to match the colour 
of the bark. Careful attention should be 
devoted to the thinning and regulating of 
the branches and young wood in trees, the 
heads of which are as yet but imperfectly 
formed ^keeping the centre open so that 
light and air have free play. If properly 
looked after now in the way of regulat¬ 
ing and leaving just a sufficient number 
of branches to form and furnish the heads 
of the trees, much future trouble in re¬ 
gard to the removal of surplus branches 
will be avoided. The 

Cleansing of the trees is another im¬ 
portant matter, and if this cannot be 
effected by means of spraying with 
caustic alkali solution, the heads of the 
trees should be well dusted over, when 
damp after rain, with a mixture of fresh- 
staked Mine and soot. The stems should 
in this case be dressed with the same mix¬ 
ture fin a liquid state, applying it to as far 
as the lowermost branches with a white¬ 
wash brush. Examine stakes and ties to 
trees which have been planted within re¬ 
cent years, and renew both if found to be 
needed. Newly-planted trees should not 
be finally tied until the beginning of next 
month. 

Manuring. —This is oft-times neglected. 
If on Grass, and the latter is grazed and 
poultry and pigs have the range of it dur¬ 
ing the summer months, the roots of the 
trees do not then fare so badly ; but when 
a crop of hay is taken annually and 
nothing returned either in the shape of 
manure or a compost consisting of road 
sidings, dibeh cleanings, decayed refuse, 
e»tc., which has been given a dressing of 
lime and turned a few times, the soil 
soon becomes impoverished. Something, 
therefore, should in such cases be done to 
maintain the trees in a fertile condition, 
and whatever can be spared for the pur¬ 
pose should be applied at once. The con¬ 
tents of sewage tanks and those into which 
the drainage from farm and stable yards 
ds conducted may be disposed of an this 
way, and with beneficial results. As 
to whether the Liquid should be diluted 
will depend on its strength. The liquid 
should' be poured on the turf, or soil for 
the matter of that, as It may be applied 
to orchards whether on Grass or other¬ 
wise, round each tree to as far as its 
branches extend. If it is disposed to run 
off rather than soak in, make a number of 
holes, each from 2 feet to 3 feet in depth, 
under the trees with an iron bar. 


TREATMENT OF APPLE-TREES. 

In the summer of 1916 I took a garden 
containing some old big Apple4rees, 
which had evidently not been pruned since 
they were planted*. In the autumn of 
1917 I pruned them very severely, cutting 
out all the old wood. Of course, I got no 
fruit in 1917, but the trees made a lot of 
new shoots. Should these be cut back 
now, and how much should l>e taken off P— 
Lexicon. 

[You, unfortunately, omit to state 
whether the trees nil question are 
standards, iiiishes, <Jf\| pyramids, and to 
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in pyramidal-trained trees should not be 
closer together than 2 feet for reasons 
already stated. A stake is required to 
train the leader to until it becomes stout 
enough to become self-supporting. 

A little training with respect to bush 
and pyramid trees is time well spent, as 
some varieties are inclined to grow more 
upright and compact than others. This 
is quickly accomplished with the aid of 
short stakes and tarred twine. By these 
means any shoot or branch can be brought 
down to the required position. Something 
to prevent the twine cutting the bark 
should be placed round the shoot or 
branch, and room left in the ties for the 
expansion of the *wood. In the course of 
a few seasons the branches become set. 
and remain in position without further 
assistance in the shape of twine and 
stakes.] 


TREES AND SHRUB8. 

DIERVILLAS. 

Eight or nine species of Dierviila are In 
cultivation; but dt is not necessary to ob¬ 
tain all these, except where botanical col¬ 
lections of shrubs are grown, as by the 
inter-crossing of the best species a race of 
hybrids far superior to the species for 
ordinary decoration has been obtained. 
The numerous hybrids are very accommo¬ 
dating, for they will thrive in almost any 
well-enriched soil, while they form very 
large bushes, and, except in a few cases, 
require but little pruning. A few kinds 
flower so freely that much of the wood 
gets worn out in two or three years, 
therefore it is advisable that such wood 
should be removed to allow room for as 
much young growth as possible. Varie¬ 
ties of this nature are benefited by an 
annual top-dressing of rotten farmyard 
manure, for the free-flowering weakens 
the plants. In any collection of hardy 
shrubs Dlervillas Should find a place. 
Good varieties for general purposes will 
be found in Era Rathke (dark red), 
Conquete (soft rose-pink), Abel Carriere 
(red), here figured, Candida (white), and 
Mine. Billiard (light red). 


RHODODENDRONS. 

A bulletin recently issued by the Arnold 
Arboretum has the following to say with 
reference to the culture of Rhododen¬ 
drons :— 

Persons desiring to cultivate these 
plants must remember that Rhododen¬ 
drons, including all Azaleas, cannot live 
in soil impregnated with lime. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons are not hardy north of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and south of Pennsylvania, the 
summer sun being too hot for them. The 
range, therefore, in eastern North 
America where these plants can be suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated as comparatively 
small, but probably the north-west Coast of 
North America from Southern British 
Columbia to northern California is as well 
suited for these plants as any part of the 
world, and there can be grown in addi¬ 
tion to all the varieties common in Euro¬ 
pean gardens the Himalayan and Chinese 
species which here in the east can only 
be kept alive in glasshouses, and in 
Europe thrive only in a few exceptionally 
favourable places, like Cornwall or in the 
neighbourhood of the Italian lakes. 

Rhododendrons, although they are mois¬ 
ture-loving plants, do not thrive in un¬ 
drained positions; they do best in soil 
in which loam and peat have been equally 
mixed, although peat is not always essen¬ 
tial to the successful cultivation of these 
plants. Their should be planted where 
the roots octrees SCajnno| talfe - away mois¬ 
ture from them, and the best position for A 


give details as to the present height and 
average diameter of the heads or spread 
of branches, as the case may be, which 
makes it somewhat difficult for us to give 
you definite advice in the matter. We 
are, however, anxious to do all we can to 
assist, and, therefore, give brief instruc¬ 
tions under three headings, which we 
hope may l>e of service. If these prove 
too vague, please write again, giving fuller 
information, when we will gladly advise 
you further. Assuming the trees to be j 
Standards, the young wood resulting 
from the severe pruning they have been 
subjected to will need to be thinned out; 
but before doing so select the best 
situated and strongest of these for extend¬ 


er 

and to prevent the heads becoming lop¬ 
sided. Keep the centres fairly open so 
that light and air can penetrate freely to 
all parts of the interior, and cut back all 
surplus shoots bo four buds to form future 
spurs. If the trees are in the form of 
Bushes, select the necessary number of 
shoots to supply the required number of 
new branches or for extending any which 
have boon cut back. In forming a bush, 
the main and subsidiary branches should 
stand not less than 3 feet at. their extremi¬ 
ties. so that not only should there l>e a 
free admission of light and air, but so 
that each branch may when mature be 
clothed from base to tip with fruiting 
spurs like a cordon-trained tree. The 


Dierviila (Weigela) Abel Carriire. 


ing branches which have been partly cut, or 
it may be headed, back some distance, as 
well as for such as may be required for 
laying the foundation of entirely new 
branches to complete the refurnishing of 
the heads. These shoots may merely need 
to be tip]>ed or shortened somewhat, ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of each parti¬ 
cular case, as due regard should be paid 
to the preservation of a certaiin amount 
of symmetry, otherwise there is a risk of 
the wood in the heads becoming unevenly 
balanced. To this^nd It mayibe neces¬ 
sary to- shorten the fhWs tfMhet- back 
on one side or iiSoArTfek ^tn another, 
in order to secure the reonT?5Ite balance. 


tipping and shortening should be carried 
out on the same principle as in the pre¬ 
vious case. No central branch or leader 
is required for a bush-tree. Cut back all 
surplus wood to four buds for the pur¬ 
pose already stated. With regard to 
Pyramids, a conveniently-situa ted strong 
shoot must be selected to form a leader 
for the extension of the main stem in a 
vertical direction, merely tipping it. 
Then leave the best shoots .where required 
on different parts of the trees, and prune 
back the surplus to four buds. The short¬ 
ening of the retained wood must be done 
so that when completed the trees will 
assume a Dvramidal shane. The branches 
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these plants is on the north side of but 
not too near coniferous trees. In such posi¬ 
tions they are protected from the direct rays 
of (the sun in March and April, for In this 
climate where the roots are in frozen 
ground in winter and, therefore, cannot 
take up moisture, it is Important to re¬ 
duce as much as possible winter and early 
spring evaporation from the leaves of 
evergreens growing in frozen soil which 
makes it possible to keep alive many of 
them in this country; and tltls is the 
reason why it is desirable here to water 
thoroughly Rhododendrons just before 
the ground freezes in the autumn. Rho¬ 
dodendrons imported from Europe suffer 
here from the stock on which they have 
been grafted. The almost universal 
custom among European nurserymen is 
to use Rhododendron pontlcum as the 
stock for these plants because it is easily 
and quickly raised and readily grafted. 
R. ponticum is not at all hardy here, and 
there is little doubt that our want of suc¬ 
cess with Rhododendrons imported from 
Europe is due, in part at least, to the 
stock on which they have been grafted 
and that the gradual or sudden death 
here of large plants which have been un¬ 
injured by cold or drought for twenty or 
thirty years Is due to this cause. 

The familiar Rhododendrons of New 
England gardens are so-called Cataw¬ 
biense hybrids and were raised in Europe 
many years ago by crossing R. oataw- 
biense, a native of the highest summits of 
the Appalachian Mountains, with Hima¬ 
layan species, notably the scarlet-flowered 
R. arboreum. It might be expected that 
plants obtained from these crosses would 
be hardy in proportion to the predomin¬ 
ance of the American plant, but, judging 
by the colour of the flowers, this is not 
always true. Varieties like R. atro- 
sanguineum, Charles Dickens, and H. W. 
Sargent, which have flowers as bright red 
as those of R. arboreum, are among the 
hardiest of all garden Rhododendrons, 
but varieties with white or pale flowers 
are more tender than those with rose-pink 
or purple flowers, which most closely show 
the influence of the Gatawbiense parent; 
and, unfortunately, the varieties with 
light-coloured flowers marked at the base 
with large brown or chocolate-coloured 
blotches, like Sapho, are not at all hardy 
here. 

The hardiness of these hybrid Rhodo¬ 
dendrons can only be determined by trial, 
although in selecting varieties for trial it 
is safe to assume that plants with broad 
leaves resembling those of R. catawbiense, 
like Everestianum, Mr9. C. S, Sargent, 
roseum elegans, Henrietta Sargent, 
Catawbiense album, and all the varieties 
with light or dark purple flowers are 
likely to prove hardier than the plants 
with narrower leaves, like Mrs. John 
Glutton. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandu- 
losa).—Fine specimens of this tree are to 
be found In many parts of the Midland and 
Southern counties of England, for it grows 
well in most kinds of soil, and is perfectly 
hardy. It was originally introduced in 
1751 from its native country, China, and 
has reached its largest dimensions here, 
for in China its maximum height is said 
to be about 90 feet, and trees of that alti¬ 
tude are met with in this country with 
trunks between 2 feet and 3 feet in dia¬ 
meter. From an ornamental standpoint 
its chief value lies in its large, pinnate 
leaves, which, on young, vigorous ex¬ 
amples, may be over_ 3 feet lone with 
leaflets up. to 0 inclrfSiii-^ugthmln^old 
trees, however, the i kl vi AjJh. v imt Hceed 
15 inches in length. The flowete^re not 


conspicuous, but those oi male plants are 
apparent by their objectionable odour, and 
for that reason it is advisable to plant 
female trees only in places where, numer¬ 
ous specimens are required. The female 
trees produce large panicles of Ash-llke 
fruits which have an attractive, reddish 
tinge and give a very pretty effect. On 
account of the objectionable odour of the 
flowers of male plants care should be taken 
to use the female plant only for street and 
avenue planting, uses for which the species 
is well fitted, for it is an excellent town 
tree. As it forms a rather spreading head, 
however, and is spoilt by heavy prunihg, 
it ought only to be used in places where 
it will have plenty of room for develop¬ 
ment. It can be easily increased by means 
of root cuttings. Sections of roots 3 Inches 
or 4 inches long, planted in light soil in a 
dose frame, quickly form shoots. The 
timber of the tree is yellowish in colour' 
with a satiny surface, and can be used for 
a variety of purposes. By planting young 
specimens in rich soil and cutting them 
down to the ground each spring annual 
shoots 5 feet or C feet long are formed, 
which produce very large leaves, a group 
of plants, so treated, having a very 
good effect. In the variety pendulifolia 
the leaves are larger even than those of 
the type, and they are of a pendulous 
character. Some very fine examples of 
the type are to be seen at Claremont, 
Esher.—D._ 

INDOOR PLANT*. 

ANNUALS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
Where, owing to shortage of fuel or 
other causes, there has been an unusual 
number of casualties during the winter in 
the greenhouse this may be made up by 
the use of annuals. Seed sown now will 
grow away freely, and the plants soon 
attain flowering size. The number of 
annuals available for the purpose is 
numerous. By suoceasiomil sowing a dis¬ 
play may be kept up for a very long time. 
Some of the best annuals for the purpose 
are: Alonsoa Warscewiezi, whose ver¬ 
milion-tinted flowers are very noticeable; 
Anagallis of sorts, with various coloured 
flowers; Asters in great variety ; Bra- 
chycome iberidifolda (Swan River Daisy); 
Celosia, both the true and feathered 
Cockscomb, the latter being particularly 
brilliant; Clarkias of sorts; Coleuses, 
which grow* away very freely from seed; 
Coreopsis in variety ; Grasses of sorts, 
especially Agrostis, Briza, Hordeum juba- 
tum, and the curious Lagurus ovntus. To 
these may be added Impatiens in variety, 
remarkably free to bloom; Lobelia 
teniiiior; Mignonette, of w’hdch the sturdy- 
habited kinds are especially adapted for 
pot culture; Mi mu Jus of different varie¬ 
ties, the quaintly-marked flowers of which 
are always noticeable; Nemesias of sorts, 
whose blossoms show a very wide range 
of colour, some particularly brilliant and 
others softer, but equally pleasing. The 
Nicotianas, too, make a goodly show for 
a long time, while the dwarfer kinds of 
Phlox Drummondi are also well suited 
for pot culture. The Salpaglossas are re¬ 
markable for the clear, decided pencilling 
towards the throat of the flowers;. and, 
of course, the different forms of Schi- 
zanthus must on no account be passed 
over. Their merits as pot plants are now 
generally recognised. Rhodanthe Man¬ 
gles! is not only particularly attractive 
when In flower; but these blossoms may 
be dried for winter decoration. The dif¬ 
ferent Stocks "are also of great service 
under glass as In the open ground. Vis- 
cania oculata, too, is well suited for the 
same treatment. 

Some of the subjects above enumerated, 


such as Mignonette, Rhodanthe, Phlox 
Drummondi, Viscaria, Brachycome, and 
Anagallis, are most Satisfactory when 
eown in the pots in which they are to 
flower. In their case care must he taken 
not to allow too many young plants to de¬ 
velop, otherwise they will suffer from 
overcrowding. A second point is not to 
fill the pots too full of soil, or watering 
will be difficult to carry out in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner later on. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8tOVe.— As is generally the case nowa¬ 
days, flowering plants have to a great ex¬ 
tent replaced the old fine-foliaged plants 
for winter decoration. There has been 
throughout the autumn a specially good 
display of Pancratium fnagrans, which has 
been useful as well for house work. Its 
perfume, however, becomes rather too pro¬ 
nounced when fires and lamps are lit. 1 
This fine bulbous plant ought not to be 
dried off. Nor does it relish frequent re¬ 
potting, and when there are several bulbs 
in a pot, these ought not to be divided until 
it becomes absolutely necessary to do so. 
Weak soot-water is the best stimulant for 
P. fragrans. When the display of this 
lant is finally over a change will be made 
y the substitution of some of the more 
easily managed Orchids, chiefly Cypripe- 
diums of sorts and Coelogyne cristata. 
These give good results under somewhat 
rough-and-ready treatment. Saintpaulia 
ionantha is always interesting, if not very 
conspicuous; and Gesneras and Begonias 
of the Lorraine tribe are alike showy and 
useful. It is merely a matter of heat to 
have Eucbaris Lilies in bloom when they 
are w’anted. Berried plants were formerly 
more appreciated in the stove than is now 
the case, chief among these being Rivina 
humilis. The berries of this plant are 
produced in clusters, reminding one in 
some degree of small Red Currants. 
Easily raised from seeds sown early in the 
year, neat little pieces may be had, w hich 
will berry well during winter, in 5-inch 
pots. Ardisia crenata, too, can be recom¬ 
mended to those who have a partiality for 
berried plants. There are both white and 
red sorts, but the latter is by far the 
better.—W. McG. 

Hardy Ferns in pots.— Hardy Ferns are 
deservedly popular, and many whose op¬ 
portunities of growing them in the open 
air are limited find satisfaction in culti¬ 
vating them in pots. Sometimes a little 
difficulty is experienced with them, and 
this note may assist those who find such a 
difficulty. It should b& remembered that 
hardy Ferns in pots ripen off earlier in 
autumn than those in the open, and in 
mild weather start again into growth much 
in advance of their natural time. Then 
w’hen frost comes, the young, tender fronds 
are, if not entirely destroyed, crippled for 
the season. All hardy Ferns in pots, there¬ 
fore, ought to be stored in a cold frame 
where they will get little or no sun, and 
during severe frosts they should get some 
protection. A little dry straw or Bracken 
packed over the pots will suffice, and the 
sashes nmy, with advantage, be kept off 
during mild weather. In early spring the 
varieties of the Lady Fern are inclined to 
start prematurely, and it is advisable to 
leave the old fronds until all danger from 
frost has passed.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Fuohsias In autumn. —In my early days 
these were much more grown than now. 
I well remember two gardens-;—one in 
Norfolk, the other in Dorset—in which 
Fuchsias were grown either as bushes or 
on rafters in a cold house. These. con¬ 
tinued to bloom till the end of the year. 
Having a small unheated glasshouse 
attached to my dwelling, I yearly grow a 
few small plants rooted in spring. These 
are grown in Cli4 open! during the sum¬ 
mer, and were (early in November) very 
ornamental in 5 inch pots.— Doeset. 
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ROCK. ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS.' 

XII.— The Blue Bindweed as an edging.— 
This is the one plant I cannot do without 
as an edging—most graceful of all in the 
way it arranges itself. I also use it on 
dry walls, which it drapes as no other 
Bindweed could. It is peculiar in living in 
some winters, though in others—like the 
lasrt—-it perishes; and so I have to keep 
some over in a cool-house. Falling a 
supply, I usually go to Dim mock’s 
Nursery at Ryde. Few of the trade keep 
a stock of it. A native of the mountains 
of N. Africa, where I had the pleasure of 
seeing it in flower in a very stony waste— 
a rough place in winter, too, no doubt. 
I generally in autumn take up the plants 
that have formed an edging in summer, 
housing some and planting others on a 
sunny ledge of a retaining wall, in the 
hope they may live and flower thereon. 
Convolvulus mauritanieus seeds freely, 
and may also be raised from cuttings. 

Sussex. W. 


DtVarfor than Noccsoa (Hutchiusia) alpina, 
it is distinct in several ways. The 
foliage, for example, more resembles that 
of the Candvtufts than tliat of the Hirtch- 
insia—the lowers are more flesh-coloured 
than white, and the stature is much less, 
the plant, indeed, rising but little above 
the soil. It is sometimes treated as a 
biennial, but is generally perennial; but 
mav be lost in a hard winter. For dry 
rockwork it is a useful little plant.—S. 
Arnott. 

Acantholimon glumaceum. —This is the 
best known of a pretty, though not par¬ 
ticularly showy, genus, and also the most 
vigorous. When seen as a good-sized 
clump it is quite effective, forming a big 
spiny cushion from which spring numerous 
spikes of flowers of a soft pink. It can be 
propagated from cuttings taken off with a 
heel in early autumn, but they do not root 
very readily. Some of the growths may 
be half torn off and covered with a very 
sandy compost worked in among them and 
watered well. By the spring many of the 
growths will be rooted. The plant likes a 
hot, well-drained position.—N. L. 

The Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
granulata).—The winter growth of this 
beautiful native Saxifrage is one of the 
most charming features of the rock 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Are wild birds injurious?—I think E. T. 
Bolton (p. 075) is right in regarding the 
insect, etc., eating birds as doing more 
good than harm. Even in Cornwall we 
lost, I should say, 90 per cent, of the 
thrushes and blackbirds. Many used to 
haunt my garden last year, but this year I 
have seen but an odd one, and the slugs 
have become a terrible pest, doing far more 
damage than the birds ever caused. Of 
course, we must net Strawberries, or the 
birds would destroy the fruit, but, on the 
other hand, the slugs destroy more, and 
one cannot net them out. I like the birds, 
but, apart from that, I consider that they 
are indispensable as pest destroyers, even 
though at times they may be pests them¬ 
selves. I shall have to keep a few ducks 
to clear out the slugs that have increased 
so much in the absence of their natural 
enemies.—W. J. Farmer. 

The value of birds.— Regarding seedlings 
of thte Cabbage family I think that Mr. W. 
McGuffog will find a cure for the depreda¬ 
tions of sparrow’s and chaffinches if he 
will damp the seed with machine oil and 
dust over with red lead before sowing. In 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Houseleeks (Sempervivum).—“N. L.” 
(page 691) is to be congratulated upon his 
success in cultivating the Sempervivums 
in his wall. This is an excellent w’ay to 
grow r the Houseleeks, some of which do 
not stand well if exposed to much rain on 
the level, unless in extremely poor soil, 
where the wet soaks through at once. 
The cobweb Houseleeks are specially 
difficult to keep in variable winters, and 
walls are really the best places for them. 
Some years ago I had an old, dry stone 
wall. This was a harbour for slugs, and 
I had it pointed w'ith mortar. Some of 
the stones projected beyond the others, 
and these were utilised for some of the 
Sempervivums. A little soil w r as made up 
with water to the consistency of stiff 
mortar, and put on these projecting 
stones. In this soil the Houseleeks were 
planted, these being put in an almost ver¬ 
tical position. Here they throve well and 
made good masses of considerable beauty. 
—S. Arnott. 

Noccaea stylosa. —Sometimes known as 
Tberis stylosa, this plant is prized more 
for its early bloonjrtnan for its affect. It 
is frequently in( floWel ii l d-ftinter, 
although at its^feeJv^ln eatjy \aprdng. 


garden when the days are shortest. It 
seems to thrive anywhere—in sun or 
shade, dry land or wet—ami it is as fine 
•in the w r ild garden as it is in the well- 
tended border. Yet it has never—with 
me, at any rate—liecome a nuisance. 
There is a double form, udiich, though the 
blossoms last longer, is I think no im¬ 
provement on the type.—A. T. Johnson. 

Polygonum Brunonis. — I like this 
easily-grown plant, as it blooms in the 
autumn wdien flowers are scarce, and its 
blooming season is such a long one. Not 
only are the numerous spikes of rosy 
fknvens pretty, but those which have gone 
off take on a fine brownish-red hue, which 
contrasts very effectively with the fresh 
rosy spikes, making a pleasing picture. 
This plant looks best in a large clump.— 
O. C. 

Dracocephalum tanguticum. — The 

spikes of deep purple flow'ers of this 
species are very welcome in the autumn 
when the rock garden is somewhat bare; 
and as the plant makes a neat little bush, 
the effect is pleasing. It likes a sunny 
position, and is not particular as to soil, 
doing well with me in a dry position. It 
can be propagated from seed or cuttings 
quite easily.—N. L. 


bygone days we used to net the seedlings 
iu order to keep off the birds, but I find 
treating the seeds as above is less trouble 
and more effectual. I have often seen 
small holes in ripening Tears, and always 
found woodlice sticking in the holes. It 
looks to me as if the blue tits are blamed 
for something they are not guilty of. Per¬ 
haps fruit growers would find on closer 
observation that the tits are after their 
natural food, and thus doing us a good 
turn by ridding us of the woodlice.—S. 
Gordon, Monreith. 

The grey squirrel. — Reports from 
various quarters, including the note on 
the Walnut on page 614, point to the 
damage done by these animals. Those 
responsible for the introduction of the 
grey squirrel should learn to be more 
careful in the future. The grey squirrel 
seems to be of a far more aggressive 
nature than our own British species, and 
is rapidly driving that away. Parallel 
cases of exotic animals ousting the native 
kinds and proving a far greater nuisance 
than these are to be found in the Hano¬ 
verian rat, now' met with everywhere; 
and in the great- lejsf of crops caused by 
rabbits and sparrows in Australia.— 

w. t.ORNELL UNIVE SITY 
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QARDEN FOOD. 


A NEW WAY OF COOKING 
HARICOTS. 

The chief argument against the adoption 
of cereal foods Is that they take so long 
to cook and are often found difficult of 
digestion; while the poor complain of the 
amount of coal or gas required to cook 
dentils, Peas, Haricot Beans, and other 
kinds of Beans. 

Dr. Pedley's recipe. —Soaking for a day. 
and a night in cold water is one way of 
shortening the time of boiling; but far 
simpler is the process advocated by Dr. 
Pedley, of Rangoon, an acknowledged 
authority on dietetics, who, during a short 
stay In England has worked so hard and 
given such practical advice regarding the 
cooking and use of cereals that it seems 
a pity that much of this valuable prac¬ 
tical knowledge is not printed and issued 
for general distribution by our food 
authorities. Dr. Pedley’s recipe is to put 
a handful of any kind of dry Beans, Peas, 
or Lentils into a shallow basin full of 
water, and let them soak for a day or two, 
then, throwing away the water, cover 
them with a cloth and keep them damp 
until they germinate, and little sprouts of 
half an inch long have grown. By this 
process of germination the starch of the 
seed is converted into maltose—a change 
set up by the diastise of the cells which 
surround the growing germ just as the 
starch of Barley grain is turned into malt. 
The seeds then become quite soft, having 
swelled and absorbed about their own 
bulk of water, and the outer tough coat 
is detached. In this state they can be 
cooked by boiling for a much shorter time. 

A hint to the stores. —Dr. Pedley 
points out that in the Burmese markets 
Beans and Peas can always be purchased 
in this sprouting state, an example that 
might be followed by our great stores, 
which might institute the sale of pulses 
treated in this manner, prepared on a 
wholesale scale in a malthouse like the 
Barley used for making beer. Dried 
malted Beans, Peas, and Lentils might 
then be quickly cooked, and would be 
easily digested, while losing none of their 
nourishing ‘properties. Still, failing this 
innovation, the process as one that ir« 
easily undertaken by any housewife, who 
will find that, after soaking, the Beans 
would sprout in about 48 hours if placed 
in a warm cupboard near the kitchen fire¬ 
place, where the temperature should be 
between 60 degs. and 70 degs. Certainly 
the experiment Is well worth trying, espe¬ 
cially when one realises how many palat¬ 
able dishes such pulses provide. These 
include Peas-pudding, baked Beans and 
Tomatoes—the latter made by baking a 
mixture of Haricot and Butter Beans in 
a casserole dish three parts full of water, 
and when tender adding about half a pint 
of Tomato sauce and an ounce of dripping, 
which should be well stirred in and sea¬ 
soned with pepper and salt. If liked, 
curry or Parsley sauce or .thick brown 
gravy may be substituted for Tomato 
sauce. 

[.‘Beans of the Haricot and like races 
are so often ill-cooked with us that the 
above plan , told by Mrs. Adams in the 
” Daily Chronicle,” is well worth follow¬ 
ing. A vast amount of valuable food is 
wasted through our ways of serving in a 
hard, indigestible, state, French and 
Italian cooks overcome^the hardness too 
often present in o\ir cooker y ' r%nt~Hhe 
Burmese way seems hy-of W.] 


NOTES FROM WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Making a tame garden wild. —It is re¬ 
freshing to learn that my old friend 
“M. L. W.” is making yet another 
garden. Is this the third or the fourth since 
the days of the tiny oblong on the hillside 
at Bathwick, the genesis of that enter¬ 
taining little volume—“A garden in the 
suburbs”? While she is making a tame 
garden wild (see issue of December 29th) 

I am struggling (with a parsimonious 
supply of labour) to make a wild garden 
tame. My little estate of 5i acres has 
suffered at least ten years* neglect, and 
in its sequestered nooks, rabbits, Blue¬ 
bells, and Bracken flourish, while the 
light, warm soil betrays Its deficiency of 
lime by growing fine crops of Foxgloves 
and Com Spurry immediately It is dug. 
Rabbits are the most serious nuisance, 
and, although I wage a perpetual warfare 
upon them, I cannot yet see any signs 
that their numbers are depleted. Within 
a week of planting, some young Apple- 
trees on the Paradise were slightly 
gnawed, so to-day (January 5th) I have 
painted all the stems and lower branches 
with a mixture that will I think deter the 
rabbits from any further mischief. It is 
one that my great-uncle, Rev. E. Bart- 
rum, D.D., always used to paint his trees 
with every winter, and the recipe is given 
on (page 36 of his excellent handbook, 
“The Book of Pears and Plums,” and 
runs as follows: “ One bushel of lime, 
half a bushel of soot, a quart of paraffiu, 
a pail of cow dung; a pail of clay ; melted 
grease is sometimes added, and the whole 
worked Into a paint, and then put on the 
trees.” For grease I have used tallow, 
and though I obtained it first hand from a 
local candle factory, it cost one shilling 
per lb., or one penny per lb. more than I 
was charged for margarine on the same 
date. 

Oatmeal porridge.—” W.*s ” notes on 
“The best food of our Islands” (issue 
December 29th) gave me considerable 
pleasure, as I believe with him that oat¬ 
meal is one of the finest foods that Nature 
has placed at man’s disposal, and I always , 
start the morning with a dish of it. 
However, after long experience, I have 
found that very coarse oatmeal never 
agrees with me so well as freshly-ground 
Oat flour. It is always well cooked in a 
double snucepau (made each nigat), and I 
can echo the sound advice of “ W.” to 
eat it with a rusk or toast, so as to en¬ 
sure mastication. Honey is, no doubt, 
preferable to sugar (I have a great dis¬ 
like to salt). 

Apple Wellington.— I disagree with 
the advice tendered to readers of Garden¬ 
ing to exclude such varieties as Welling¬ 
ton from orchards. If anyone prefers a 
baked Blenheim Orange to a baked Well¬ 
ington, I will not gainsay him, so long as 
I am free to exercise my own choice. I 
like the wholesome, crisp acidity of Well¬ 
ington, and I know a friend who always 
keeps his until March or April, and then 
commences to eat these same Wellingtons 
raw, without kigar or any other addi¬ 
tions. Surely both W. R. and Mr. Farmer 
must know the most acid Apple can be 
rendered delicious without the use of 
sugar at all. Nature has provided them 
with sweetness at their elbow in the shape 
of a hive of bees, and if they will tell 
their cook to care the Wellingtons and in 
the space .thus made insert a teaspoonful 
of honey and a little piece of butter the 
size of a Hazel Nut, they will find that 
our forefathers knew what they were 
doing when they preserved to us the 
splendid old Wellington. What astonishes 
me is that Mr. Farmer should confuse 
the meaning of the words “sour and 


acid.” In Worcestershire we should not 
dream of characterising the ’ fresh and 
delicious acidity of Wellington by the 
term “sour,” which we should apply to 
the fruit of a Crab growing in a hedge¬ 
row. Arthur R. Goodwin. 

Kidderminster. 

[All may keep their Wellington or other 
Apples they like. Our work is to sho w the 
good fruit, not sour or acid, and needing 
no addition of any kind . Honey does not 
agree with all.—r Ed.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Native life and food.— I think I have 
seen more strangeness the last two days 
than I have ever seen before in the same 
length of time—the completely idle animal 
life of the St. Jago niggers and half 
castes, etc., struck me as the most de¬ 
cidedly different existence from wliat I 
have ever seen. The Portuguese soldiers, 
with their correct uniforms, and weak, 
serious visages, I have seen the like of in 
France; the poor slap-dab buildings, I 
know the correspondencies of; even the 
vegetation I have mostly seen before, though 
never looking comfortable; but this loll¬ 
ing, swimming, dreaming, vacuous life I 
never bad a notion of before. These 
creatures seem bred in the earth from 
contact of the sun ; born, live, die, and 
are buried in the sun’s heat. All strong, 
healthy, and well built, some are of ex¬ 
quisite symmetry and perfect form. I saw 
women that would be a mine of value to 
an artist, and children that reminded me 
of Titania’s Indian fancy, so round, 
sweet-faced, and perfect. These crea¬ 
tures live on Bananas, Sugar-cane, Pota¬ 
toes, and Cocoa-nuts, which they need 
scarcely do more than gather. — T. 
W oolner's Life. 

A Scot's way with porridge.— No Scotch¬ 
man would eat porridge that was reduced 
to a slaked lime condition by an hour’s 
boiling. Twenty minutes is the time, and 
lots of the labourers in Scotland do not 
boil the meal at all—simply lKiur boiling 
water oil it, the result, being “ brose,” a 
capital and long-sustaining meal. To make 
Scotch jMirridge—ami it m a Scotch dish, 
and best, too, if made of ** Scotch oat¬ 
meal”—have the wnter boiling, and put a 
break fastenpful of meal to a quart, with 
a tea spoonful of salt. Boil for twenty 
minutes and eat with milk or fruit-juice, 
but, for my own part, preferably a glass 
of good ale and some brown sugar. Goose¬ 
berry jam is used by some, and very 
palatable with porridge I believe it is. In 
my opinion the delicious flavour of oat¬ 
meal is lessened by too long boiling.— 
A. D. Webster. 

The Pecan Nut —Mr. J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, writing from Pittsburg, says: — 
“ I am sending you by post some improved 
Pecan Nuts, which I hope will reach you 
indue season, but we find transj«rtation 
or all kinds very uncertain these days. It 
looks now as if we would be compelled to 
abandon, all attempts at importing tills 
coming year. Pecans selling in Liverpool 
in August could not be of this season’s 
crop, and I do not believe they ripen in any 
state until October. The Nuts are grown 
principally in the Southern States and in 
California.” 

Potato Purple Perfection. —Have any 
readers a word to say in favour of Pota¬ 
toes of a pink or purple colour, like the 
above, praised to me by a grower—a neigh¬ 
bour? I have some early memory of a 
good pink Potato in Ireland, which baked 
well and was of good flavour.—W. 

A good cropper. —The Banana is said to 
produce to the acre forty-four times as 
much food as the Potato and one hundred 
and thirty tirt^es as minjh as Wheat. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST STARWORTS FOR 
CUTTING. 

Great improvement has been made among 
the Starworts (Michaelmas Daisies) dur¬ 
ing recent years, with the result that the 
additions to the race have promoted a 
more rational method of cultivation. 
Formerly the mo9t neglected of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, they were despised 
because of a weediness which was but the 
outcome of the neglect itself. To-day all 
is changed, new and (improved varieties 
have superseded the old, thedr popularity 
the direct outcome of those methods of cul¬ 
tivation which, answering well for other 
important groups of hardy plants—Phlox, 
Pyrethrum, and Delphinium—were for 
years denied to these. It is not that the 


neglect are seen, if from causes wholly 
distinct. How long the plants will en¬ 
dure and continue to provide representa¬ 
tive displays of flowers will depend not a 
little upon the varieties, but equally, prob¬ 
ably more so, on the nature of the soil. 
Those in shallow and light loams over 
gravel will quickly show signs of distress 
during a season of drought, those in cool, 
deep loams enduring much longer. 

Some may say: What have the fore¬ 
going cultural hints to do with the text? 
Just this: Cultivation— i.e., annual divi¬ 
sion and replanting—conduces to a leafier | 
plant and a stem which takes up water 
more readily ; while neglect of it, conduc¬ 
ing to stemhardness, permits the stem to 
take up moisture much less readily. 
Hence, something certainly hinges on cul¬ 
tivation, though such hard, w r oody- 
stemmed sorts as the varieties of Nova* 


October, they are among the best of 
border plants. Of more than ordinary 
merit are the best of the 
Aster ericoides set—none more popular, 
whether for the border or for cutting. 
Three feet or so high, elegant in habit, 
and with a stay-at-home rootstock, their 
myriads of Daisy-like flower-heads, ex¬ 
tending in spray-like formation, render 
them ideal for any purpose of decoration. 
The amateur growing them for the first 
time will be surprised to find that a small 
clump of 3 inches across will, if let alone 
and not tied into a besom-like bunch, de¬ 
velop into a flow r er-head of nearly 3 feet 
diameter, which at its best will be among 
the prettiest things an the garden. In 
planting, therefore, more room should be 
given than is customary for the erect- 
growing sorts. For cutting, the lateral 
spray lets are of much service, if without 



Star wort 


hybridiser or seed ling-raiser has entirely 
ignored the weedy members of the race, 
or that as a result of their labours the 
weedy characteristics have been elimi¬ 
nated in any degree. To all those of 
the Novi Belgii set — be it a Climax, 
Beauty of CoIwtiII, or what you will—it 
clings as tenaciously as of yore, as a 
season’s growth will quickly reveal the 
spreading, mat-forming, rampant char¬ 
acteristics of all such. Annual division 
and the replanting of the outside, more 
vigorous portions of the old plant are the 
safest and swiftest cure for all excess of 
lateral growih, and wiiile making for 
neatness, also ensures a finer floral de¬ 
velopment and (that freshness and health 
of leaf and stem which in normal times 
mean much in the-^well-kept lborder. 
To-day, however, sifch nietotle* gl Cultiva¬ 
tion are not possibW-^nff in Sfere'ihan 
one instance the evidences of^old-time 1 


Climax . Picture on wall (Zinnias) by 


Anglire appear less affected by it than the 
varieties of other well-marked sections. 

In any list of sorts w T ell suited to 
cutting I should unhesitatingly place the 
Italian Starw r ort (A. Amellus) and its best 
forms. A good si nay of any of them is 
ample for an ordinary vase, and gener¬ 
ally the varieties of the group have a 
“ lighiting-up ” value w~bich the florist 
has not been slow to discover. For 
this same reason they are growm by 
market men, and what suit these as a 
class usually sell well and are endowed 
with a certain general utility. Progress, 
Perry’s Favourite, and Surprise are some 
of the best of the pink shades, while 
Framfield, Ultramarine, and Distinction 
may be included among deep violet or 
purple shades. The varieties named also 
afford a welcome succession in time of 
flowering. Rather more than 2 feet in 
height, and blooming from August to 


Fantin. 


tiie fine effect of the full-length growths. 
Quite in the front rank of these graceful 
sorts is Desire, and if one only w’ere re¬ 
quired, that would be my selection. 
White Heather, Silver Queen, and Profu¬ 
sion are, however, other good white- 
flowered sorts useful for variety and a 
long season of flowering. Delight, too, is 
very beautiful, and too good to be omitted. 
Hon. E. Gibbs, w T ith shower bouquets of 
lavender-grey, is a taller-growing sort, 
reaching to nearly 5 feet high. The new 
additions to this group I have not yet 
tried. The 

Aster cordifolius varieties are very 
beautiful as a whole, more woody of stem 
than the last, and reaching 5 feet high and 
often more. Their cloud-like masses of 
blossoms are seen at their best in the gar¬ 
den where the^ occupy a place alone. 
For cutting, I-should unhesitatingly give 
preference to "the A. ericoides varieties. 
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A. e. albulus, Edwin Beckett, elegaus, 
and Ideal are some of the best. Esther, 
of the Pleiad type, of delicate pink colour 
and Heath-like habit, is worthy of note. 
The 

Novi-Belgii set constitutes a very 
numerous company, and of these a rigid 
selection generally suffices for all pur¬ 
poses. Climax (see illustration) is one of 
the handsomest, its nearly two-inch wide 
flowers, of a clear light-blue, rendering 
it attractive In any border. It is, how¬ 
ever, late in flowering, and while valu¬ 
able at a time when so many of its class a re 
past, an early-flowering Climax Would be 
more than welcome. Climax is as good as 
it is distinct, and superior in habit of 
growth to many, a fact that the would- 
be raiser of new sorts should not be slow 
to recognise if he would raise the Novi- 
BelgLi Starworts of the future above the 
level of not a few of those we know to¬ 
day. Agnes Vernefct is a seedling from 
Climax, of richer blue tone, though less 
large. The Queen (blush-white) has 
flower-heads almost as large as those of 
Climax, and White Climax has much to 
commend it generally. Nancy Ballard 
(deep mauve), Silver Queen (silver grey), 
Mabs (grey), Mrs. Heneage (perhaps the 
richest blue yet raised), R. E. Hay (a 
compact-habited sort of an exquisite rose- 
pink shade), Robert Parker (large 
layender-blue, of good branching habit), 
Colwall Pink, and Chastity (white) are a 
few among desirable sorts. To this set 
also belong the 

Doubles or semi-doubles, of which 
Beauty of Colwall was the first. It is of 
lavender-blue shade, the plant about 4 feet 
or so high. Cloudy Blue (34 feet) and 
Glory of Colwall (lilac) are others of the 
useful semi-double set. To these must be 
added Joan Vaughan, a double of mauve- 
blue tone, which gained an Award of 
Merit in October last. It is an undoubted 
acquisition. E. H. Jenkins. 


DIGGING HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

I should like to enter a protest against 
the absurd practice of annually digging 
herbaceous borders and choice shrub¬ 
beries. The practice may possibly be 
allowed in rough shrubberies where the 
bare spaces between shrubs are large and 
frequent, although even here it would be 
decidedly better to carpet the ground with 
some of the Vincas or Hypericums, but 
it must never be tolerated among'thickly- 
grouped choice things. A good annual 
surface mulching is the l>est thing for the 
herbaceous border, and it will also be 
found advisable to mulch all beds con¬ 
taining American plants on a light soil 
and porous subsoil. For the herbaceous 
border nothing is better than the old 
material thrown out of Cucumber or 
Melon pits if it consisted when made up 
of about two parts leaves to one of stable 
manure. The leafy element should be 
fairly well decomposed, as if dried with 
the sun and wind it is apt to get biown 
about and cause a litter. This mulching is 
as well placed on borders as soon as pos¬ 
sible after they are cleared in late 
autumn; a little protection Is hereby pro¬ 
vided, and the inmates of the border are 
also benefited by the washing down of the 
juices from the mulching with the first 
heavy rain. Half-dried cow manure 
where obtainable is the best mulching for 
beds of American plants. It should not, 
however, be used on herbaceous borders; 
it is often full of insects, tiny slugs, wire- 
worms, and maggots, which would play 
sad havoc with young and tender growths. 

Mutilating shrubs. —While on the sub¬ 
ject of root-mu tllationi it may be! well to 
extend the protest fc th^ ik. n. ier i a which 
the winter-pruning, orrather qlfearlhg, of 


shrubs is sometimes performed. Even if 
the natural growth of the shrub is some¬ 
what stiff and formal, there can be Mttle 
reason for intensifying the same by close 
clipping. Mounds of turf formed into the 
shape of umbrellas and balloons would 
be just as ornamental as some shrubs 
after the shearer has been at work on 
them. The protest has reference to young 
shrubs which from the time of planting 
ore thus cruelly treated in some gardens. 
Bad enough when applied to common 
shrubs, the system is even worse in the 
case of summer-leafing flowering shrubs. 
By the side of promenades in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of some of our towns I have 
seen these cut in hard every year. 

A. G. 


I VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fragranoe In the garden.— There seems 
in some gardens to be much more attention 
paid to flowers which have bright and 
striking colours than to .those whose prin¬ 
cipal recommendation is their fragrance. 
Bright effects in our at times depressing 
climate are by no means to be deprecated. 
There are many plants which combine 
beauty, even if only in a comparative de¬ 
gree, with perfume, and in a general way 
It will be found that these are easily 
grown. Sweet Teas and Mignonette, 
Pinks and Stocks, Aloysia citriodora and 
Rosemary, Roses and Lilies, Rockets and 
Wallflowers, Lavender and Sweet Brier, 
Nicosia nas and Heliotropes, all seem to 
fall naturally into pairs, and there are 
many more. One plant I miss from many 
gardens which I visit—the Musk, which 
flourishes here like a weed in damp 
corners.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Ornamental Grasses for cutting. — 

Grasses, as a rule, are next very often met 
with in the garden; but a few of them are 
useful for mixing with .such as Poppies, 
Sweet Peas, and flowers which require 
light relief generally. Seeds ought to be 
(Sown in April in any spare part of the 
garden, and it is advised that these 
Grasses be kept together, allowing a bed 
to each variety. Useful isorts of these 
ornamental Grasses include Agrostis 
<nebuk>sa, Briza gracilis, B. maxima, Stipa 
pinnata, Coix Lachrymse, Hordeum juba- 
tum, and Eragrost/is elegaus.— Kirk. 

Lobelia fulgens.— Now is the time to In¬ 
crease the stock of this useful perennial 
Lobelia. It may be left out safely in 
so-me districts; but in others, damp and, 
no doubt, the attacks of slugs render its 
existence rather precarious. It is better, 
therefore, to lift a quantity of stools and 
winter them dn boxes dn a cold frame. 
Tear these stools apart about this season 
and rebox the shoots, all of which may 
be secured with roots if the division is 
carefully done—W. McG. 

Ceum montanum.— This, though not so 
striking as some of its larger relatives, is 
very pretty, with .Its bright-yellow flowers 
nestling among its neat-tufted foliage, as 
well as when the blooms have been re¬ 
placed by the pretty, silky seed-heads. It 
is not difficult to grow; but must not be 
crowded up, nor must it be In too hot a 
position. A few pieces of stone about the 
roots are a great aid to its doing well.— 
N. L. 

Crocus gargarlcus. —This is one of the 
brightest of all the orange-yellow Cro¬ 
cuses, but variable to some extent in its 
shades. The Bithynaan form is said to 
be the brightest, and some corms I had 
sent me from that locality were of excep¬ 
tional brilliancy. The flowers of C. gar- 
garicus are small, and in this correspond 
with the little corms, which one would 
sometimes hardly expect to produce 
flowers.—Ess. 


VEGETABLES. 

ACETYLENE GAS REFUSE FOR 
VEGETABLES. 

I have used this many times, and I do not 
think that plants derive any nutriment 
from it, but as a vermin killer it is un¬ 
surpassed for the wire-worm, Onion mag¬ 
got, slugs, and earth-worms. I hive used 
It. both before and after it, bad been used 
for the making of acetylene gas, and it 
proved successful in both cases. On one 
occasion I divided my garden into three 
parts and tried the following remedies 
against the above-named pests (1) Car¬ 
bide of calcium, (2) gas lime, (3) a mix¬ 
ture of quick-lime, soot, and wood ashevs. 
The crop grown on the ground that had 
been treated with the carbide of calcium 
proved to lie the best, which shows that the 
carbide had done its work effectively. 
The carbide of calcium was sprinkled over 
the ground before the trenching in the 
autumn and the ground wasj, forked over 
before planting to allow any gas formed 
by the carbide to escape, but I did not 
water the plants until necessary, and they 
kept their natural colour. 

Where growing plants show signs of 
being attacked by these pests the lump 
carbide may be used, and I have found 
this quite as successful as the spent. I 
broke the lumps into small pieces about 
the size of a marble and dibbUnl them in 
between the rows to the depth of about 
3 inches, and at intervals of fl inches. 
The plants were not more Hum IS inches 
opart. The gas formed by the dump soil 
will search the gj-ound before escaping 
through the surface; this does not hurt 
the plants at all. In the course of a 
couple of weeks the plants will be get¬ 
ting their natural colour hack again. In 
cases where holes were made for plants, I 
found if. better to put a small piece at the 
bottom of each hole as it is thoroughly 
spent before the roots can get to it . I am 
unable to say whether it actually kills the 
Iiests, but. it is certainly a successful 
remedy.—H. B. in The Held. 


VEGETABLES FOR CORNWALL. 

I have a small garden, an<l have some 
seed Potatoes; but I am inclined to think 
a change of seed is desirable. What 
early Potatoes are the l>etsrt and most pro¬ 
lific? Some say Midlothian Early is the 
best. A few f hints on the best vegetables 
would be welcome. I live 5} miles from 
Newquay.— Ehnest Vivian. 

[A frequent change of seed Potatoes is 
desirable if continued good results are 
looked for. The variety named by you— * 
Midlothian Early—as very productive, and 
should do well with you. Sharpe's Ex¬ 
press and Sir J. Llewellyn are two white 
kidney-shaped sorts, which, under good 
cultivation, are equally as prolific as the 
foregoing. Kiug George and South¬ 
ampton Wonder are two good second 
early sorts worthy of your consideration. 
We were much impressed with the appear¬ 
ance of the last-named last year. Great 
Scot is highly s]x>kcn of, also Golden 
Wonder and Arran Chief. These are 
maincrop varieties, and w'ell worthy of 
trial if you have not grown them. 

With regard to vegetable seeds in 
general, it w r ould be invidious on our part 
to mention novelties offered by the leading 
seed firms. These you could ascertain by 
perusing the seed lists .issued by the 
various firms, copies of which will be sent 
you on making application. From obser¬ 
vations and notes taken last season, the 
following area few kinds of vegetables of 
sterling merit and suited to the needs of 
allotment goldens ^Ahiong Beet crops, 
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Cheltenham Green-top was the best of the 
long-rooted type. Carrots of the Inter¬ 
mediate type, under various names, were 
superior to the long-rooted kinds. Of the 
Shorthorn varieties, Model and Champion 
were excellent. Fine samples of Tender 
and True, Prizetaker, and Hollow Crown 
Parsnips were noted. Onions were disap¬ 
pointing, but for autumn sowing you can¬ 
not beat Giant Lemon Rocca; while for 
spring sowing, Bedfordshire Champion 
and James’s Keeping are two very reli¬ 
able sorts. Alisa Craig and Cranston’s 
Excelsior are the two best for sowing now 
in heat, and transplanting in April. 
Prizetaker Leeks were the best seen. The 
French Bean mom extensively grown 
than any other variety was Canadian 
Wonder. Leviathan and Green Windsor 
were the best among Broad Beans. 
Among Scarlet Runners, Ne Plus Ultra 
and Prizewinner furnished the best 
samples. Of Cabbages, Ellam’s Early 
was largely grown; while the principal 
variety of Cauliflower seen was Autumn 
Giant. Snowball and Orange Jelly Tur¬ 
nips were good. Allotment holders should 
also make a ]>oInt of growing the garden 
Swede for winter use, as well as Kohl 
Rabi, of which many excellent samples 
were to be seen. Perpetual Spinach, too, 
found favour with a good many, and was 
well grown. The owners will, no doubt, 
find it valuable this spring. Brussels 
Sprout Dwarf Gem was so frequently met 
with that it is evidently a favourite with 
plot-holders.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Diseased Potato.—Kindly say if you 

consider this Potato fit to eat ? The 
variety is Templar, and almost half are m 
sample. The haulm was sprayed three 
times. Is it the common Potato disease? 
The outside of Potato appears perfect.— 
Templar. 

[The Potato Is attacked by the disease 
called “ internal disease.” It is supposed 
that this condition is brought about by 
had conditions of cultivation, especially 
in relation to the water supply during a 
critical period of growth. There is 
nothing in the Potato likely to be detri¬ 
mental, if it be palatable when cooked; 
hut It will certainly not look appetising. 
The tubers so affected should not be used 
for seed, and next season every effort 
should be made to get the soil into good 
heart and to keep the surface thoroughly 
cultivated.] 

Peat Moss litter as manure (Peat 
Moss). —It is always necessary that Peat 
Moss litter manure be turned about once 
a fortnight or thereabouts to liberate any 
crude element In it without Inducing 
fermentation, as when that happens there 
is a great loss of ammonia. Those who 
treat the manure in this way speak well 
of it. whereas, when put on the soil in a 
crude state, it is injurious. On light, dry 
soils this manure forms a good mulch, 
checking evaluation and helping to retain 
moisture. It lias been used at Kew as a 
top-dressing, but only after it has been 
exposed to the air for about six months 
and turned several times. Some of the 
flower beds were manured with it. The 
effect on the plants that were put into 
those beds was markedly deleterious. 
The plants failed to start into growth, 
and many of them weakened and died. 
Dr. Voeleker, who made an analysis of 
the manure, came to the conclusion that 
the ill-effects are due to the acidity in 
the manure, and suggested that very 
likely if the manure wqye kept for T some 
long time it would become -jr.u-e aerated 
and oxidised, and woVldlnoF thoflM^k-ill- 
effieets noticed at Kew. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom February 5th. —Winter Aconites , 
Snowdrops (in variety), Cyclamen Coum t 
Iris hlstrioides major , I. stylosa, Helle- 
boru8 niger (Christmas Rose), Anemone 
Hepatica , A. coronaria , Ericas (in 
variety), Andromeda japonica , A. flori- 
bunda, Hamamelis arborea, Herberts 
japonica , Jasminum nudiflorum, Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans (Winter Sweet). For- 
sythia suspensa , F. spectabilis , Daphne 
Blagayana, D. Mezereum, Qarrya ellip- 
tica, Laurustinus. 

The week’s work. —At the time of 
writing the weather is still very mild, and 
all protecting materials have been re¬ 
moved from shrubs and plants considered 
tender. Although it is advisable to be on 
the safe side, protection is often carried 
too far, and many good plants are ruined 
by coddling. If the protecting materials 
are kept close at hand they can easily he 
put on again on the least suspicion of the 
recurrence of sharp frosts. Seldom has 
the Winter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum) been 
finer than through January this year. 
For the last three or four weeks it has 
been a glorious mass of yellow. To see it 
at its best it should lie planted in large 
masses, and if intertwined amongst Ivy 
or CJotoneaster the effect is very pleasing. 
The Ivy, with its green leaves, and the 
Cotoneaster, bearing numbers of red 
berries, make an excellent setting. If 
allowed to grow freely dining the sum¬ 
mer, the Jasmine produces long shoots, 
which stand out some distance from the 
wall. As soon as the plants pass out of 
flower all may be cut in close. 

Any planting of summer-leafing trees 
and .shrubs contemplated should be done 
without delay, so that fresh roots may be 
formed before the winds often experienced 
in Marcel are with us. A good mulching 
is even more necessary than when the 
work is done in the autumn. Hyperi¬ 
cum calyeinum (St. John’s Wort) makes 
a capital border to a shrubbery, or if a 
bolder is too formal, a few dumps here 
and there in the front are very effective. 
It flowers well under the shade of trees, 
ami is also useful as a groundwork with a 
few of the taller H. Moseraanum inter¬ 
spersed betwee.n them. The stock may 
easily be increased by lifting and dividing 
the dumps, taking care not to break the 
brittle underground stems. If Roses still 
have to be planted, no time should be lost 
in carrying out the work, as it is necessary 
to establish them early. A good inch 
root-run should be provided for all Roses, 
and when planting, the soil should be 
made firm around the roots, with the 
collar of each plant well below the soil. 
This induces the real Rose plant to root 
and liecome independent of the stock on 
which it is hudcled or grafted. Where 
Roses on their own loots are obtainable, 
they are much to lie preferred to worked 
plants. The plants are naturally much 
smaller; but provided the wood is hard 
and well-ripened, they make rapid pro¬ 
gress as soon as the influence of the sun 
is felt upon the soil. Own-root Roses do 
not require a .soil such as is absolutely 
essential for successful Rose growth upon 
Brier roots, and anyone with a light soil 
would do well to give them a trial. I 
have proved that Roses on their own roots 
can be adapted to any soil by employing 
reasonable care in preparing the ground. 
Other points in their favour are a longer 
life, a greater resistance to severe 
weather, no “robbers,” and more sucoes- 
sional shoots during summer and autumn. 
Seeds of Verbena sown now in pans placed 
in gentle heat will make good plants for 
putting out at the end of May. It is im¬ 
portant not to hurry the seedlings by ex¬ 
cessive heat. Seeds are procurable from 
reliable sources, with a good choice of dis¬ 
tinct colours, coming very largely true. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens , Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Celery.—The ground lately occupied by 
Celery should now be levelled down, 
forked over, or dug, according to the 
nature of the soil, and left to become 
weathered against the time for the sowing 
of Onions or whatever purpose it lias been 
decided to use the site for. The quantity 
of manure usually employed for Celery 
and the deep moving which the soil re¬ 
ceives in connection therewith render the 
site an excellent one for Onions or for any 
other crop. The latest Celery, unless the 
ground is actually required, is best left in 
the trench for a few weeks longer, when 
what remains may be lifted and laid in 
under a north wall or fence. If an early 
supply is required next autumn, seed of a 
variety which turns in quickly, such as 
Solid White or Early Rose, should be 
sown now. This should lie placed in 
gentle warmth, and when the plants ap¬ 
pear stood close up to the light. 

Celery trenches.—With a view to saving 
time later on, it is a good plan to get the 
trenches opened for this season’s crop. 
The manure can also be got in and tne 
trenches finished off, which w ill place them 
at disposal for the grow ing of some shal¬ 
low-rooted crop, while the ground between 
them can be manured and dug ready for 
Peas or for whatever it is intended to 
grow there. The -soil thrown out and 
banked up on either side of the trenches 
comes in handy for the growing of Let¬ 
tuces or anything that comes off before 
the soil is required for moulding. 

Shallots and Garlic.—Both should be 
planted in shallow" drills 9 inches and 
o inches apart respectively in the rows, 
the latter to stand 15 indies to 18 inches 
apart, according to space at disposal. 
Tne bulbs should be pressed firmly into 
the drills, and the soil afterwards levelled 
dow n with a hoe or rake. 


Girasoles. — To economise time and 
labour a few weeks hence, tlie.se may now 
be planted. If the ground is poor give 
it a dressing of manure, w hen the digging 
and the planting of the tubers may be 
done at one and the same time. If 
already dug, the tubers may be dibbled in 
from i8 inches to 24 inches apart in rows 
2] feet to 3 feet asunder. Select medium- 
sized, well-shaped tubers for the purpose. 
The wliite variety is less coanse than the 
purple kind, and is preferred in the 
kitchen. 


Pea sowing.—Where the weather has 
prevented the sowing of Peas outdoors, as 
advised, an effort should be made to do so 
the first favourable opportunity. In cold 
soils it is not wise to vet sow other than 
the hard, round-seeded varieties. Two or 
three sorts that will succeed each other 
should be selected rather than make a 
large sowing of one kind. Draw the drills 
(5 feet apart, so that the ground may in 
the meantime lie cropped with Spinach, 
early Potatoes, etc. In favoured locali¬ 
ties the sowing of first-early, wrinkled 
kinds may be ventured upon; but unless 
the soil is in good working condition it 
will be wise to first place some light fri¬ 
able soil in the drills, well covering the 
seed with the same material after sow¬ 
ing. Ojien out the drills with a broad- 
bladed hoe, so that they w ill be at least 
6 inches wide at the bottom. To allow for 
some of the seed rotting, it should be 
sown somewhat more thickly than is ad¬ 
visable later in the season. 

8pinach.—If a scarcity of this is likely 
to arise through failing to grow a good 
breadth of the hardy perpetual kina for 
winter and spring' supply, seed of the 
round-leaved or summer variety should be 
sown between the rows of early Peas or 
in a sheltered position, such as a border 
facing south, in rows 1 foot apart. 

Radishes.—A sowing of the earliest 
long and Turnip or Olive shaped varie¬ 
ties may be ventured upon on a south 
border. The seed as liest sown in drills, 
covering wiitli short li/tter or mats until 
the plants are above ground, when the 
covering should be removed in the day— 
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oold, bleak w-eather excepted—and re¬ 
turned at night. 

Apricots. —These being the first to 
bloom ? steps should be taken towards 
affording protection when the trees come 
into flower. To this end coping-boards or 
glazed protectors should be fixed and the 
poles for keeping curtains and nets from 
coming into contact with the trees after¬ 
wards. These should be 6 feet apart, and 
let into the border about 9 inches deep 
and 3 feet distant from the wall, securing 
the tops to the outer edge of the coping 
boards or protectors. Curtains should Ik* 
overhauled, and repaired if necessary. 
Nets suitable for the purpose, if such are 
to be used, should he looked out and 
placed in a convenient place where they 
can be got at quickly. Protection can 
then be afforded without much loss of time 
when it becomes requisite. 

Tomatoes. —The seedlings from seed 
6own at the beginning of the year and 
earlier should be potted off directly they 
are fit and before they become drawn and 
started. Small 60-sized pots will answer, 
and for compost use a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, a little old Mushroom dung, and 
a little sand. The stems of the plants 
should be placed nearly their whole length 
in the soil, and when making the latter 
firm be careful not to bruise or damage 
them. Give them a light position in a 
warm house, water carefully, and shade 
from the sun until the plants form roots 
and become established. The soil should 
be made warm beforehand, and the pot¬ 
ting performed in the house in which the 
plants have been raised. Another sow¬ 
ing may now be made to furnish plants 
either for growing in pots or planting 
out under glass at the latter end or March. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

reaches and Nectarines must at an 
early date be re-trained. The work in¬ 
volved in attending to this, provided the 
pruning was properly done, as it should 
nave been in the autumn as soon as the 
fruit was gathered, will consist in read¬ 
justing the branches and young wood in a 
neat and regular way. In doing this, the 
object, as far as possible, should be to se- 
sure a supply or fruit-bearing wood at 
about 5 inches apart over the wdiole sur¬ 
face of tlie wall. These conditions, how¬ 
ever, can only be attained by general and 
(skilful management, and this remark ap¬ 
plies especially to disbudding and the lay¬ 
ing in of young shoots during the growing 
season. Great care should be taken in 
training young trees to arrange the prin¬ 
cipal branches so as to form a perfect fan. 
and the points of extending shoots should 
be shortened when necessary to ensure a 
sufficient supply of subsidiary branches. 
Any unripened portions of young wood 
should be removed. 

Strawberries. —Established beds of 
Strawberries will now be cleared of litter 
and dead leaves, and the surface-soil very 
carefully broken up with a fork. The 
mild winter has been favourable to the 
formation of surface roots, and great care 
is necessary that these are not injured. 
A top-dressing consisting of old potting 
soil and mulchings from Vine and Peach 
borders, to which have been added a little 
bone-meal and a liberal quantity of soot, 
and applied over the bed about 2 inches 
deep, will greatly benefit the plants, as 
the old crowns throw’ out fresh, active 
surface-feeders annually. Where the soil 
is heavy and oold, a dressing of this kind 
will suit the plants much better than 
manure. The beds may be given a mulch 
of long stable manure before the weeds 
commence to grow or the crowns push 
forth young leaves. This mulching pre¬ 
vents evaporation, and having time to get 
thoroughly washed and bleached, it saves 
the need of littering down with straw 
when the berries.-- are swelling]. Young 
plantations shoulcf be qlefcrec gfljwrfids and 
runners when th^wldtner is &cuyr after- 
—Ah ■ ■nwfcfa fjMuulinar Vu* oarefiillv 


ramming round each plant, filling any 
gaps from the reserve where any have 
peri-shed, and afterward® giving a mulch 
of short stable manure. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings inserted a 
few weeks ago are now well rooted, and 
will be potted up singly into 31-dnoh pots, 
using a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
a little coarse sand. The soil is made 
moderately firm round the roots with the 
fingers, and a small stake placed to each 
plant to secure it from injury. When 
potted, the plants will lie placed-in frames, 
which are kept close for a few days until 
the roots have recovered from the check. 
Tt is necessary to keep them well exposed 
to the light and near to the glass. Arti¬ 
ficial heat .should not he used unless the 
weather is severe. 

Caladiums which show signs of growth 
must now lie potted, using a mixture of 
turfv loam, leaf-mould, and a little well- 
deco in prised manure in al>out equal parts, 
adding enough coarse sand to keep the 
whole porous. The pots should Ik* 
thoroughly drained, n»s these jdants require 
an abundance of water when growing. 
The size of the jK>ts must be regulated by 
the sj>ecimens required. After potting, 
place in a stove temperature and syringe 
daily; but withhold water until growth 
and roots have been made, then increase 
the supply. If afforded bottom heat at 
this early time they will make more 
vigorous growth. 

Seed sowing. —The ground is now in 
good working condition, and should the 
weather continue favourable small sow¬ 
ings of Spinach, Short-horn Carrots, Early 
Milan Turnip, and Radishes will be made 
on a warm border which ha® l>een pre¬ 
viously prepared. It is, however, well to 
l>ear in mind tliat wintry weather may 
yet l>e in stole for us, and it is extremely 
risky to sow to any extent. Further sow¬ 
ings of Carrots, Cauliflowers of sorts, 
Self-protecting Broccoli, and long forcing 
Turnip will be made in cold frames. 
Afore Potatoes will also be planted in oold 
>ihs, and Radishes sown i,» shallow drills 
>et\veen them. Great care is necessary in 
airing, watering, and protecting against 
frost to make the earlier sowings suc¬ 
cessful. Maintain, as far as possible, a 
gentle, growing temperature. Excessive 
heat or cold draughts -should l>e guarded 
against, the outside temperature deter¬ 
mining to a great extent the amount of 
ventilation necesisarv. 

Asparagus forced on hotbed® or in 
heated pits will now give little trouble, 
and can be brought forward with the 
greatest ease, and, if good, strong plants 
are used, heads* almost equal to those 
from the open later may be produced. 

Potatoes growing in pits must be 
afforded plenty of fresh air whenever this 
is possible, and should Ik? moulded up 
directly the shoot® are from 3 inches to 
4 inches in length, using a liglit compost, 
which has l>een previously warmed to the 
same _ temperature as the atmosphere in 
the pit, choosing the warmest part of the 
day for the operation. 

Shallots may now* Ik? planted an a well- 
prepared lxuxler. Plant in lines 1 foot 
apart, simply pressing the bulbs into the 
soil at every 9 inches. Nothing more will 
be necessary until growth commences, 
when the soil l>etween the rows should be 
lightly stirred with a Dutch hoe. Autumn- 
planted Cabbages are looking remarkably 
well. The beds should now be examined, 
and any plants that are not healthy 
pulled up and replaced with others from 
the reserve bed. Stir the surface of the 
bed w ith a Dutch hoe, but if the earth 
was draw n up to the stems for protection 
do not remove it ; and if, on the other 
hand, this has not l>een done, it should 
now receive attention. 

Winter Spinach should also liave the 
surface soil stirred in like mauner, after 
first removing any protecting material 
that may have been placed about the 
olants. 


Girasoles may l>e plan-led at any time 
now. The rows may lx* 3 feet apart, and 
the tubers placed 4 inches lx?low’ the sur¬ 
face at 14 inches from each other. The 
sets may lx? planted as the digging is 
done, as Potatoes are planted in some 
localities. The Whito variety i® superior 
to the old Purple. F. W. G. 


. SCOTLAND. 

Plant houses. —With the advancing 
-season insect posts are likely to put in an 
-appearance. < 'hief of these is, of course, 
the aphis, which specially infests Arum 
Lilies, Cinerarias, and Liliums. Even if 
no symptoms of their proems are visible, 
it is wise to anticipate possible attacks, 
ami occasionally vaporise. Light vaporis¬ 
ing® at frequent intervals are more satis¬ 
factory than heavy doses after mischief 
ha® begun. Bloom is just at the moment 
rather scarce; but in a short time this can 
In? rectified. Forced piece® of Dielytm 
are always useful, and where bulbs are 
numerous in the open, batches may easily 
be lifted and j>otted up or lxixod for de¬ 
coration or for cutting. More ventilation 
can now be given, and it will Ik? found 
that more water is needed among plants 
generally. Fire heat in greenhouses ought 
to l>e kept at the lowest point consistent 
with safety. Cyclamens now coming 
along ought to liave a little feeding of 
some sort—for these plants clear soot- 
water is as safe as anything. Diosma 
gracilis is useful, and the various Primulas 
are almost indispensable. P. ma.laoondes 
is just on the point of blooming. The 
type is, I think, much more preferable 
than the white form. Repotting may l>e 
continued in the ease of stove plants. 
The general run of plants is grown in 
smaller jmts than was the case years ago, 
so that annual re|x>tting lx'eomes neces¬ 
sary even when the balls liave to be re¬ 
duced and the roots cut. The right sort 
of compost leads to fresh vigour in the 
case of plants so treated, and such a com¬ 
post includes much more loam than was 
formerly considered necessary. In the 
ease of large pieces of Encharis Lilies or 
of Pancratium.* which evidently require a 
shift, it is better to move them bodily Into 
larger pots than to break them up. In 
the latter case the crop of bloom will l>e 
uncertain and irregular—for a year or 
two, at all events. Syringing may Ik* 
done twice daily when the sun shines; on 
dull days the needful atmospheric mois¬ 
ture can l>e supplied by damping down the 
pathways. Night temperature 65 dogs. 

Double Begonias. —III the course of the 
w eek a fai rly large batch of double- 
flowered Begonias ha® boon started. 
Thetse have gone into 6-inch and 8-inch 
pots, according to the size of the conn. 
Begonias relish a fairly liberal addition 
of leaf-mould in the compost, and this 
ought to 1)0 provided, with a sufficiency of 
sand to make all porous. At the same 
time, a batch of well-rested Gloxinias was 
started. They are given almost identical 
treatment to that afforded to Begonias, 
excepting to at they are allowed a higher 
temperature in their earliest stages. 
Most of these will bloom in pot® 6 inches 
in diameter—a size lance enough for 
ordinary purposes-. Seedling Cyclamens 
should now hr* patted off from boxes. Tn 
order to have good plants in a year’s time, 
no check i.s allowable. 

Ferns. —Many of the Adiautums, which 
have kept in good form over the winter, 
are now l>ogilining to get rather shabby. 
Such plants ought to 1 h> cut over, and, 
if necessary, repotted. In rutting over. 
care is needed not to injure the young 
frond® now making their apjxiarance 
under the older folingr*. If time doe® not 
permit of rejxjtt&itc, the plants inav lie 
left for a season with.out misgiving, bear¬ 
ing in mind, however, that as soon a® the 
fronds develop some kind of stimulant 
will be required^ In.- .the case of rtqxrttcd 
plants, no place suits them quite so w T ell 
as a vinery [work—the drawback being 
that weevils, verx often concealed in the 
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anowiks of the Forms, may be introduced 
into the house. 

St at ice profusa. —Some cuttings of this 
useful greenhouse plant have been put in 
during the week. My experience—-differ¬ 
ing from that of some—is that S. profusa 
is rather a difficult subject to propagate. 
It does best in the propagating case in 
Cocoa-fibre with a little bottom heat. 
Seeds of this Statice appeal* to be unpro¬ 
curable. 

Fruit-trees. —It will bo out of the oues- 
tion to do any spraying among orchard 
trees during the present season; but 
some of them will be well dusted with 
freshly-slaked lime, which will, at all 
events, do no harm. Mulchings in tiie 
case of wall-trees can be attended to as 
may l>e considered needful, and trees 
planted some time ago, and now finally 
settled into position, should be secured to 
the wall. Raspl* rry canes may be given 
a liberal mulch of decayed manure, and if 
specially fine Currants or G<xxsel>errie<s are 
required, the same course sliould be 
followed. 

Alpine Strawberry seeds should now be 
sown. Sow* in heat, prick off into boxes, 
harden, and plant out in rows a foot apart 
on good land for fruiting toward the end 
of the summer. 

Shrubberies. —After heavy snowfalls it 
is always advisable to go through shrub¬ 
beries in order to relieve slender plants 1 
and clear dwarf varieties from the accu¬ 
mulated snow, which would, otherwise, do 
damage. After the thaw, when the snow | 
disappears, it is a good plan to take a 
rather close survey of the shrubs, remov¬ 
ing any broken or injured branches which 
may have l>ecn over-looked. Such things 
as Irish Yews, Bamboos, and Pampas 
Grasses are apt to suffer if not promptly 
attended to; while Olioisya ternata, Kal- 
mias, Andi'omedas, and similar tilings ai*e 
very liable to be disfigured by broken 
branches when snow is not promptly re¬ 
moved. 

Wallflowers arc sometimes loosened at 
the root's by the recurring frosts and 
thaws. From time to time the plants 
should be looked through when the soil is 
workable, and those which have suffered 
in the manner indicated ought to be 
firmed and made secure against winds. 
Wallflowers, when regularly firmed, will 
pass with impunity through very severe 
frosts; whereas when loose at the roots, 
they are apt to suffer to some extent, and 
perhaps in a greater degree from high east 
winds than from actual frost. 

Flower beds. —As spring lied ding is not 
being practised, the digging and prepara¬ 
tion of the beds for their summer occu¬ 
pants can lie pushed on at any convenient 
time. Short, well-decayed manure is pre¬ 
ferable for such beds. Should any of the 
lieds he set afiart for Nasturtiums, such as 
Empress of India, it is advisable to with¬ 
hold manure altogether. Those tilings do 
lK?st in comparatively poor soil, as when 
grown In too rich ouarters foliage is over- 
luxuriant, while blooms are scarce. Be¬ 
gonias, it will l>e found, succeed perfectly 
when the beds have been well treated with 
half-rotted leaves. 

Seed Potatoes. —Home-saved seed Pota¬ 
toes ought now to lie laid out in a cool 
place in order to start the eyes into 
growth. The usual seed-boxes are very 
handy; but where these are not available, 
if a store-room or other frost-proof place 
can !>e spared, quite good results can be 
obtained by laying the tubers out thinly 
upon the floor. In the latter case, of 
course, tliere is more danger of the shoots 
Wing broken by handling or in the course 
of transit but care will reduce such losses 
to a minimum. Every variety ought to be 
carefully and legibly labelled. 

Out-of-doors the work is yet held up by' 
the weather. A further heavy fall of 
snow ha.s been followed by a thaw, accom¬ 
panied by torrents of r&ii}, and the ground 
w, and .will be for a time,, m a dej»TbijqA>le 
oondithWigit .IvicGjtfi on. 

Bahnae Gardens, Kirkcudbrij/Gf 
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HONEY IN PALESTINE. 

I kow return to the subject of Palestine 
and Its honey, though at the outset I must 
confess that my attempts at research have 
not met with the completeness I had 
wished. However, I feel sure they will 
prove interesting. 

The Hebrew word for honey appears to 
include (1) wild honey; (2) domestic honey; 
and (3) artificial prei>arations made from 
the juice of various fruits, including 
Grapes. Of (3) I do not propose to treat. 

(1) Wild honey is mentioned in the 
Bible in many places in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but only once in the New Testament, 
namely, in connection with St. John the 
Baptist. The familiar description of the 
land (of Canaan) as “ flowing with milk 
and honey ” Is first found in God’s promise 


to Moses to deliver the Israelites from the 
Egyptians and bring them into such a 
country (Exod. ill., 8). This description 
commentators take as only a proverbial 
expression signifying fertility and rich¬ 
ness. Such, however, is an unjustified 
limitation, in view of the undoubted 
plentifulness of honey in the land, to 
which fact Tristram (“ Land of Israel ”), 
Thomson (“The Land and the Book'’), 
and other travellers refer, and agree as 
being literally true. Wild bees are very 
abundant in the wooded, narrow gullies of 
Mt. Ilermon and S. Lebanon. They are 
•also plentiful in even the most remote 
parts of the wilderness of Palestine (W. 
of the Dead Sea), where they live in the 
clefts of the rocks and in hollow trees. 
Of their honey, St. John the Baptist ob¬ 
tained plenty with which to “ butter ” his 
prepared and dried locusts, which, indeed, 
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The National Rose Society's Selections. 

Bees* Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted $ hard as whipcord . 

All Purposes Roses E: *5 jetton 

SELECTION “ K.” SELECTION B." 

12 first-class sorts, suitable specially-selected varieties 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “ A.” 

M best and most popular 
row for general purposes. 

A splendid -I o If* Carriage 
assortment. 10/0 paid. 
Caroline Te»tout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
EarlofWarwickfhO.sal.rose lid. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 

Ethel Malcolm<ht),Ivory w. lid. 
Frau Karl Dnischki(hp),w. lid. 
GeorgeDIck9on(ht).deep cr. lid. 

G. C. Waud(ht).oranRe ver. lid. 
Gen. McArthur(ht). scarlet lid. 
Gus Grunerwald fht),carlo, lid. 
l.a France (ht), rose - - 10d. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh lid. 
Lady Pirrle (ht), apricot - lid. 
Lad'yAshto\vn(ht),deep pk. lOd. 
Mine.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mme,C. Lutaud<ht),yol.rose l/- 
Mme.F.d.Herriot.prawn red lid. 
Mine.JulesGrolez(ht),stl.ro. JOd. 
Mme.Me!anleSoiipert(bt),y. lid. 
Mme. Ravarv(ht),orange y. lOd. 
Mme.Segond \Veber(ht),saL lid. 
Ophelia (ht). flesh pink - lid. 
Pharlsaer (ht), rosy white - lid. 
Bayon d’Or (ab), yollow - 1/- 
Rlchmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 

Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring o/Q Carriage 
gorgeous. O/ O paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. lid. 
George Dickson(ht).vel.crl. lid. 
GeneralJacquemlnot(hp).cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht).crlrnson lid. 
Juliet (hh),old gold and red lid. 
La Franca (ht). rose * - lOd. 

LadyAHce Stanley(ht).plnk lid. 
Mme. Ed. Ilerriot (per),red lid. 
Mr8.JohnLainR(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp).cher.red 94. 

Phlox or Flamo Flower*. 

"Pickwick’* Hclectlon. 

Thirteen C/Q Carriage 
Beauties. vJ/ 57 paid. 

3 of each 12/-, carriage paid. 

The glory of the garden from July 
to September. Hardy throughout 
the Bfitish Isles. 

Single plants sd.. 3 for i/-. nirr. ex. 
Aurora, salmon rose, crimson centre 
]l. v. Dedam. blood red M-nrlct 
C’oqiielicnt, line orange scarlet. 

K. Campbell, gorgeous salmon pink. 

K. Danzan, rich lilac blue, 

F. A. Buchner, purest snow white. 
Gen. Heuts, salmon red. 

Iris, purple violet, grand. 

Pantheon, deep salmon pink. 

Selma, lovely pink, cherry eye. 

Nettie Stuart, blush lavender, 
lira. Oliver, salmon mango. 

EVELYN (Mewl. 

The finest new I'blox of tire year. 
Flowers os large us a 5/- piece. 
Clear salmon ros®. 

HARDY FRUIT 
" Fulfillin'” Selection. 
BestBorte O f\f Strong twee. 

All hardy. A-U/ “ Carriage paid. 

1 Bramlcy’s Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suflield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 Louise Bonne rear, cook or eat 
1 The Czar Plum, cook or eat 
1 Victoria Plum, cook or eat 
1 Morel lo Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant 
4 Wblnham's Gooseberry 

19 Superlative Raspberry, beet 

All are very free-bearing, hardy, 
thrifty sorts. 


for general use. 

Do well *7 / Carriage 

everywhere. //” paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
CaroIineTestout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),crl.soar. 94. 

F. K. Druschki (hp), white lid. 
H. E. Blchardson(ht),crim. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAf,htown(hp),deep pk. lOd. 
Lyons Bose (ht),shrimp pk. lid. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),Bal.p. lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs. J. La kg (bp),rose pink 9d- 

Dwarf Bedding Roses. 

SELECTION "1.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
•oris, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly Q/ Carriage 

effective. 57/ - paid. 

A.R.Goodwin(per.),sal.plnk lid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
Dchs. of Wellington, Baffron 1 /- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - lid. 
EarlofWarwick(ht),sal.rose lid. 

G. C. Waud(ht) .orange ver. lid. 
LadyPlrrle(ht),apricotpink lid. 
Mme. Ed. Horrlot, red - lid. 
Molly S. Crawford (t),white lid. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),IndianyeL Ud. 
Rayon d’Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Blchmond (ht). scarlet - Ud. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION " 8." 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, fto. 

All very e/Q Carriage 

vigorous. D/ O paid. 

Alberic Barbier(W.).yellow 1/- 
Amerlcan Pillar(cL P.),pink 1/- 
Blush Rambler (ol.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.). brll. scarlet - 1/- 
Hlawatha (cl.P.), crim.wh. 1/- 


16 / 6 ^Lr 


Assured 

prize winners. „_ 

Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet lid. 
BessleBrown(ht),creamyw. lid. 
British Queen (ht), white - lid. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp) .crimson id. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink lid. 
Dean Hole (ht>, silvery rose lid. 
Earl of Gosford <ht),dk.cri. lid. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. Ud. 
Gl.deC.Gulnolaseau(hp),ver. 94. 
GeorgeDlckson(ht),yel.orim. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), orlmson 94. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), orlmson - lid. 
Jonkheer JX.Mock(bt),car. lid. 
Leslie Holland (ht),eoar.erl. lid. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yeL Ud. 
Lyons Rose (ht).shrlmp pk. ltd. 
Mrs. C. West(ht),ahell pink lid. 
Mildred Grant (ht),tlntedw. lid. 
Mrs.Amynammond(ht),ap. Ud. 
Mrs.AndrewCarnegle(ht),w. lid. 
Mrs.JohnLalng(hp),rosy pk. 94. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink lid. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh Ud. 
Ulrich Brunner (hp),cher.red 2d. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION " E.** 

12 sorts proved sultabla for 
growing in smoke. 

Immensely Q/Q Carriage 
successful. 0/0 paid. 
OaroHneTestout(ht),sal.pk. 104. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne(ht),oar. Ud. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white lid. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. lid. 
3ustaveGrunerwald(ht).car. lid. 
J. B. Clark (ht).deep scarlet Ud. 
La Tosca (ht) .silvery pink - lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herrlot(per.),red lid. 
Mms.Ravary(ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Perelre (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp).cher.red 9d. 


Paeon les. 


BEDDING PLANTS 

Carriage Paid 
Wall flower a, red - 1/6 6/6 
„ „ yellow 1/6 6/6 

Forget-me-not,blue 1 /6 6/6 
Canterbury Bella - f/-II/- 
Iceland Poppies.midS 1 - 16/ - 
Polyanthus, m.rd, - J/- 16/- 
Street William a -1/910/- 

GIANT ROCCA ONION. 

Splendid Autmni\Sown plants 
in fine condition for immediate 
planting to produce early sup¬ 
plies of hwcimiB bulbs, with the 
delicious flavour of tlio host 
Spanish onions, and a melting 
texture nothing can excel. 

Ready fiow, no waiting. 

2/6 per 100, carriage paid. 


HARDY 

Continuous 
display. 
Alkenet, blue. 
M’mas Daisy, 111. 
Marguerite, white 
Larkspur, violet. 
M'nms Delay, me. 


FLOWERS 

6 / Carriage 
/“ paid. 
Lupin, yellow. 
Iria, rich blue. 
Pyrethrum, »|ft 
Flee banc, mauve 
Hybrid, Cmbine. 


DregonVhced, cor. Pink Knotweed. 


Larkspur, blue. 
M'nia-v Delay, pk. 
Red Elecampane. 
Bcerlet Campion. 
Blue Lupin. 
White Bellflower. 
Poppy, pink. 
White Lupin. 
Gypeophilo. 


Arena, scarlet. 
Catmint, lavender 
Blue Bellflower. 
Blue Flex. 

Golden Marguerite 
Mimulus. scarlet 
Jacob's ladder. 
Speedwell, blue. 
Double Pyrethrum 


For Illustration* in Colour 

and descriptions see Catalogue No. W, 
issued last season. A Tew spare copies 
post free ou request 


175b 
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LIVERPOOL 


Portia 
Selection, 
fllx 7/4 Carriage 

Gems • I D Paid. 

3 of each, 18/- Carriaf* Paid. 

Araene Muriel, lovely rose carmine. 
Atrosanguinea, deepest crimson. 

Carnoa elegans, pole blush pink. 

Sostiva Maxima, white flak’d crims’n 
Mme. Galot, soft blush, flue. 

Neva, silvery pink, magnificent, 

Hollyhocks. 

Double in separate colours. 

12 Strong A IQ Carr lags 

Plants. ff/“ Paid. 

Amaranth, crimson, scarlet, oar- 
mine, rose, sulphur, pure white. 

Mixed Singta or DosMo. 

Strong Q/C Carriage 

Plan to. 0/0 Paid. 

HARDY SHRUBS 
"Hey l*resto M Selection 

Suitable towns' O/ Carriage 

smell gardens. • D/ " paid. 

Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Double Gome, yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 

Bplnca, Anthony Waterer. red. 

Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 

Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Plptanthus, new, from Chino. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white. 

Lavender, true fragrant sort 
Hardf Scotch Fuchsia, rod. 

Golden Forsyth!a.very choh*. 

May Broom, very pretty 

A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2«L 
Booklet of 32 pages; tolls von all you 
are likely no vraa m know about rosea. 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order or 
alone. 
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the Arabs of to-day use as an article of 
food. It is a food eaten only by the 
poorest of the people. Thomson speaks of 
“ prodigious swarms of bees ” in a wady 
east of Tyre, in a cliff down the face of 
■tfhich a man, well protected from assault, 
was once let down by a rope and secured 
a large amount of honey. But he could 
not be persuaded to repeat the exploit. 
[Compare Psalms lxxxi., 16, “ With honey 
out of the stony rock should I have satis¬ 
fied thee.”] “ Swarms ” here probably 
mean multitudes, not swarms in the bee¬ 
keeper’s sense of the word. Swarms ( i.e ., 
colonies) of bees in the East are far larger 
than with us, probably on account of the 
heat of the climate. This gives much 
point and full force to the Psalmist’s 
words, “They v came about me like bees.” 
Wild bees in the trees of the wood are re¬ 
ferred to, definitely, in I. Sam., xiv., 27, 
where (as I said on January 5th) Jonathan, 
with his pursuing troops, found liquid 
honey dropping from the trees, and ate, to 
his great refreshment, when he was faint. 
Thomson narrates an exactly similar ex¬ 
perience near Timnath, west of Jerusalem. 

(2) To domestic bee-keeping there is 
no reference in the Bible. Nevertheless, 
in view of the antiquity of the domestica¬ 
tion of the bee irx the East, it would be 
strange if the Hebrew's were acquainted 
only with wild bees and honey. Nor could 
this be reconciled w'ith the mention of 
honey, with other products of cultivation, 
in II. Chron., xxxi., 5, despite the marginal 
variation “ dates.” Thomson, in fact, re¬ 
cords the actual cult of the domestic bee, 
and himself saw “ hundreds of cylindrical 
hives of basket-work pitched (? smeared) 
inside and out with a composition of mud. 
They are piled tier above tier pyramid 
fashion and roofed over with thatch or 
covered with a mat.” 

Run honey was obviously used for domes¬ 
tic purposes in Palestine, judging from 
four references in the Old Testament (a) 
Exod. xvi., 31, where the Manna is de¬ 
scribed as resembling coriander W'afers, 
which were made of meal, oil, and honey; 
(b) I. Kings, xiv., 3, wiiere a cruse (mar¬ 
gin, cake) of honey formed part of the gift 
brought by Jeroboam’s wife to the prophet 
Ahljah; (c) II. Sam., xvii., 29, where honey 
is conveyed to David in exile as part of a 
gift of food; and ( d ) Jeremiah xli., 8, 
W'here ten prisoners taken by Ishmael 
begged for their lives to be spared on the 
plea that they knew where valuable food 
stores, including honey, had been con¬ 
cealed. From (d) it is further clear that 
honey was stored for home use in some 
way, probably in jars, or even in skins, 
both of which methods, are adopted at the 
present day. Also, in Levit. il., the meal 
(not meat) offering to God ordered to the 
Jews refers to honey. This offering was a 
vegetable or bloodless sacrifice, a consecra¬ 
tion to God of the produce of the field. 
The meal, however, must be mixed with 
oil and salt. Neither leaven nor honey 
must be used (see verse ii.), because leaven 
causes fermentation, and honey itself fer¬ 
ments. The two latter commodities are 
symbolical of uneleanness to the Jew. 

To conclude this brief bit of research. I 
may quote a sentence or two from an in¬ 
significant book on the Holy Land (pub¬ 
lished 1852). The writer reprints a long 
letter on general agricultural life and 
occupations near Bethlehem from a mem¬ 
ber of a party of five German colonists in 
Palestine. 

“ All our neighbours, who are Turks, 

are well-disposed towards us. . . . 

The soil is well adapted to agriculture, 

rearing of cattleoi^d of bees. . . 

I have eleven b^fe-hiw?B|jn Bett Them. 

The bee&’-a’ri? rifthelvAnllAttlRn In 

Germany and their colour >tra grey¬ 


ish-yellow, but their qualities are not 
different. The fine weather and heavy 
dew, and the multitude of flowers and 
blossoms lead me to calculate on a rich 
harvest if the bees are properly tended. 

. . . Is it not sweet to have to do 
with milk and honey in the Holy 
Land? ” 

English naturalists know little of the 
species of bees found in Palestine. 

B. R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A cheap hive. —If “W. G. Barnett” 
who asks about bee hives, page 38, would 
get a good Quaker Oat box and make 
double sides, fill in with sawdust, and with 
a few odd pieces of wood make a top for 
it, he will find it a cheap and durable hive, 
which would take fourteen or fifteen bar 
frames. ,1 had one made, and used liow 
for over ten years. I like long hives, 
as I find them better for manipulating. 
The top I covered with felt to keep it 
dry. — F. Norman. 


CORRE8PONDEMOE. 


VLAVTI A» nOVBU. 

Neriums not blooming ( Nerinm ).— 
These plants seldom fail to flower well 
when a good growth has been made and 
properly ripened the previous season. 
The growth must lx> made first by potting 
in rich loamy soil in the spring, and after¬ 
wards by the free use of water and liquid- 
manure, and then be ripened towards the 
autumn by exposure to sun and air. The 
plants may, however, have exhausted 
themselves by the production of so much 
bloom, and require a season to recover. 

Pruning Rose Gloire do Dijon (/.).—It 
would be quite possible by annually cut¬ 
ting away some of the old branches from 
the bottom and training in young shoots 
to keep the flowering wood lower down 
the wall. For the present season this 
means sacrificing the long shoots at the 
top. The plant has been allowed to run 
away too much, and we expect the bottom 
is bare or nearly so of flowering wood. We 
should thin out freely and try to get new 
growth lower down, stripping altogether 
the top of flowering branches. 

Ferns in rooms (Fern Lover ).—As you 
give no details of the treatment adopted 
hitherto, we can only guess at the cause 
of failure. As a rule, Ferns thrive in a 
moderate temperature, free from dust and 
'draughts. Water os required, giving 
more wluile in full growth than when rest¬ 
ing, of course, and repot each spring in 

? ;ood, light, turfy soil and -sand. Shade 
rom hot sun in summer is also necessary. 
Use a very little stimulant, such as weak 
soot-water, etc., during the spring and 
early -summer. 

The African Hemp (Sparmannia afri- 
cana) (G. If. IF.).—The flowers of this, 
which are borne in clusters, arc about an 
inch across. The petals are pure white, 
the showiest jjortion of the inflorescence 
being the central brush-like cluster of 
long filaments, coloured purple and gold. 
This Sparmannia is easily raised from 
cuttings of the young shoot® in spring. 
The most satisfactory method to obtain a 
good display of blossoms is to stand the 
plants outHof-doars during the summer in 
a spot fully exposed to the ®un and air 
in order that the wood may lx 1 thoroughly 
ripened. Care must, be taken to keep 
them wed supplied with water, otherwise 
the leaves are apt to drop. Such treat¬ 
ment will induce the formation of flower- 
buds, and if the plants are token into the 
greenhouse before the nights get too cold 
the blossoms will continue to expand over 
a lengthened period. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fowls* manure (Arthur Burton ).—The 
manure from a fowls’ run is very good for 
almost anything, but the run should be 


covered with -sand or ashes, from off which 
the manure oould be raked every day or so 
quite clean. Then, as collected, it should 
be smothered with soot, placed in a heap, 
and mixed with its .bulk of 6oil, allowing 
it to so remain fora month, then turning it 
in and giving it yet a further dressing of 
soot, still allowing the manure to remaiir 
to sweeten and become incorporated with 
the -soil. If allowed to remain for three or 
four months, so much the better. Then 
spread it on the ground in spring, and 
just fork it in. A thin dressing suffices. 
It is, we may tell you, a mistake to employ 
this manure solely, as a different dressing 
is desirable the following year. 

Preparing ground (New Subscriber ).— 
Well expose your soil bv turning it up as 
roughly as possibly for winds ana weather 
to pulverise. If you can get road-scrap¬ 
ings (not from toned roods), add these or 
such aids os' burnt garden refuse, wood 
ashes, and old mortar nibble. Any of the 
above placed on the surface before -sowing 
or planting the crop, and lightly forked in, 
will improve the soil; but much may be 
done by well working and exposing it. As 
to vegetables to grow, we would -advise 
Broad Beans, Potatoes, roots in the way of 
Carrots, Turnips—in fact, most green 
crop®. Onions will do well if you well pre¬ 
pare the land previously. French and 
Runner Beans and Peas need food in the 
way of manure. You do not tell u-s the 
size of ground, or what ha® been grown on 
the land previously. If it is crude olay 
soil, just out of the builder’® -hands, you 
will need to give food and more labour to 
get good results. 



East Anglian .—Your best plan will be to 
lift the Parsnips now and lay them in in 
soil under a north wall .——Arthur Burton. 
—See replies to “Victoria de B. Gibbs” 
and “New Venture,” re “Starting Bee¬ 
keeping,” in our issue of May 5th, 1917, 
page 254. A copy can be had of the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2jd.- F. N. I ).— 

You cannot hope to have any success with 
plants in vases unless j f ou see to it that 
the drainage is perfect. Otherwise, the 
soil gets over-loaded with water, and 
failure follows. Make due provision for 
drainage, and try Sedum SieboJdi, figured 
and described in our issue of January 5th, 
1918, page 7. 


IAMBI or MiAJITB AID F1T T 1 T I . 

Names of fruits.— R. H. —Apples: 1, 
Mere de Menage; 2, Margil; 3. Kibston ; 

4, Minchall Crab.- A. V. —Apples: I, 

Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Leatherooat Russet; 
3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, Winter Greening 

(syn. French Crab).- N. M. B .— 

Apples: lj Red or Winter Hawthorn den ; 
2, Yorkshire Greening. Pears: 3, Winter 

Nelis; 4, Giou Morceau.- J. C. —1, 

Pears: 1, Beurre Ranee; 2, Nouvelle 
Fulvie; 3, Easter Beurr(». 


CATALOGU ES E EOEITED. 

Barr and Sons, King-street-, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.— Seed Guide fur 
1918. 

Cm as. Tdknkk, Ro.val Nurseries, 
Slough.— Seed Catalogue, , 1918. 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath. — Spring 
Catalogue of Garden Seeds , 1918. 

M.M. Vilmorin, Andrieux, et Cie., 4, 
Guai de la Megiss-erie, Paris.— List of 
Seeds, etc., for 1918. 

T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— 
Nome Saved Seeds of Hardy Perennials, 
1918. 

Baker’s, Cod sail, Wolverhampton.— 
Seeds for 1918. 

James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
London, S.W. 19.— Garden and Lawn. 


Address wanted.— The Editor will be 
glad if Mr. Burton Cooper, whose article 
on wild Brambles appeared in 6ur issue of 
December 2Jffidj_19]lj will kindly send his 
address. 
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KEEPING APPLES. 

The recent notes re Apples have been both 
interesting and instructive. I think it is 
beginning to be realised that in many 
eases the fruit-room has boon too dry and 
airy, so that instead of the fruit being 
plump and juicy the greater part has boon 
shrivelled and dry when used. Some¬ 
times circumstances eomitel one to adopt 
other methods with benelioial results. 
From my experience in various places for 
a good number of years, and with dif¬ 
ferent conditions for storing, I liavo 
always found less shrivelling and more 
sound, juicy Apples when the fniits have 
lH*en stored more than the proverbial one 
layer thick. Sometimes they have been 
stored in heaps, ut other times in open 
barrels. This season, owing to the 
bumper crop of last year, Apples have, of 
necessity, been stored several layers deep, 
the room being kept closed except for a 
very few occasions when the ventilator 
was opened for a short time to change the 
atmosphere, with the result that the fruit 
has kept better than it lias ever done be¬ 
fore. I think Apples, more especially the 
smooth-skinned varieties, should have a 
moist feeling or slight greasiness w^hen 
.handled, rather than a dry feeling. j 

I would advocate a jjcrfeetly frost- 
proof room, that can be kept quite dark, 
with a brick or earthen floor, and fixed 
shelving upon which straw may be laid 
for placing the Apples upon. Ventilation 
should be provided, but rarely given. 
The fruit may be laid both on the floor 
anil on the shelves, either in heaps or 
several layers deep. The natural mois¬ 
ture arising from the fruit should be re¬ 
tained in the room and not driven out. 
Another good way of storing Is to select 
the best fruit, wrap each one separately 
in waxed tissue paper, and pack in deep 
boxes with granulated Moss between. 
This plan prolongs the season a few 
weeks, and the fruit comes out in good 
condition. Lids may be put on the cases, 
making them almost air-tight. Does a 
peeled Apple ever eat quite so nice as a 
clean-skinned fruit, the outer covering 
of which has not been removed? Of 
course, all damaged or speckled fruits 
should be discarded when 'storing. 

I think mistakes are often made in 
gathering fruit before it is fully matured. 
Better lose half by the wind than spoil all 
by premature gathering, especially when 
grown on heavy, cold, undrained, clay 
soil. Naturally, in a warm, well-drained 
soil the fruit matures better and earlier 
than on a colder soil. The thinning of 
fruits on heavily laden trees has not been 
often referred to, but it is an important 
factor in obtaining first-class fruit, and 
should never be omitted in the case of all 
trees on which it can conveniently be 
done. E. F. Hazelton. 

[It is of far more importance to change 
for the better our ways of keeping the 
best fruit than add new and often un¬ 
tried varieties to the list of Apples—now 
far too long. A dozen first-rate keeping 
Apples, like Blenheim or Roundway, kept 
as above would be of more value than the 
‘‘museum” of varieties one too often 
sees. Of the first-rate kinds kept in the 
right way far more should be planted 
than is now the rule. Often we see doubt¬ 
ful kinds planted to the same extent as 
the best. Novelties Should uot_tJe planted 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 


until there is evidence of their value. 
We are rich in good kinds already; but 
stocks of the best are often short, both 
in private gardens and the markets.— 
K».|. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

From Newtownards.— With regard to 
the remarks that the leaves should 
be strlpiied off the Roses when sending 
in late autumn, we were doing this, 
but we found it occupied so much 
time that it would be impossible * for 
us with the labour at our disposal to 
get through with the dispatch of orders 
in anything like reasonable time. We, 
therefore, had to abandon this, and we 
concluded the leaves would be removed on 
arrival. Sixty per cent, of our staff 
joined the Ulster division in August, 1914, - 
and we are sorry to say many have been 
killed. We are as badly off for labour 
here as you are in England.— Alex. Dick¬ 
son, Director. ( 

Fir needles for plants.— There can be no 
doubt (that many plants — especially 
Shortia galacifolia, Galax aphylla, Epi- 
giea repeus, Polygala Chamaebuxus pur¬ 
purea, Philesia buxifolia, Gaultheria tri- 
cophylla—thrive under Fir needles, if 
gardeners would only allow them to do 
so. In this garden, Shortia, Gaultheria 
trieophylla, and Polygala entirely depend 
on Fir needles. For more than twenty 
years I have had two large patches of 
Polygala growing under dwarf Conifers. 
They creep among the roots of the Coni¬ 
fers, and flower freely. It never occurred 
to me, however, that they depended on the 
Fir needles. Three years ago I planted 
several strong plants of Polygala in sandy 
peat, north aspect. They are no good, 
and evidently need a top-dressing of Fir j 
needles.—E. Charles Buxton, Coed Dene, 
Bettics-y-Coed. 

Carnation Marian Willson.— This Carna¬ 
tion was given an Award of Merit on De¬ 
cember 4th last, when exhibited by Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, who 
were also its raisers. As a yellow-ground 
variety it is the best of its class in the 
perpetual-flowering race that I know—not 
perfection by any means when the yellow- 
grounds of this set are placed beside those 
of the border varieties of these flowers. 
It is, nevertheless, in size, brilliant and 
well-defined markings, and particularly 
so In habit and flower freedom, a great 
improvement as compared with all other 
yellow-grounds in the special set to which 
it belongs. In these respects it is a good 
stepping-stone to a more perfect variety. 
Yellow-ground varieties of merit have 
been added but slowly to the perpetual- 
flowering race of Carnations, hence the 
value of the above, which already em¬ 
bodies the best attributes of the flower 
considered from the standpoints of decora¬ 
tion and general utility. —E. H. Jenkins. 

The Winter 8weet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans) in the house.— This is endowed with 
a variety of good attributes, fragrance 
and its winter coming being among the 
more precious, though not less so the fact 
that sprays cut with the flowers in the bud 
will presently yield a richer store of 
fragrance because of the increased number 
of expanded flowers. In the open the 
flowers expand slowly, and to some extent 


regularly, while in a moderately warm 
room there is a greater degree of spon¬ 
taneity. Given a few sprays in prominent 
bud, it is surprising how quickly these re¬ 
spond to the altered condition and how 
long they endure. Quite recently a few 
such sprays full of buds to a length of 
15 inches or so gave fragrance and 
pleasure for many days, even the smaller 
flower-buds at the tips of the branches 
owning in turn. As not every shrubby 
subject will behave in this way, it is well 
to be acquainted with the more respon¬ 
sive.— S. V. S. 

Silvery 8axlfragee In winter.— I have 
been watching during 4he past weeks the 
great beauty and distinctness of some of 
the best of the silvery Rockfoils, which 
have never, I think, attracted my atten¬ 
tion more than during the present winter. 
It may be due—to some extent, at least— 
to the season, though I feel sure also that 
to the established condition of the ex¬ 
amples may be traced not a little of their 
conspicuous beauty at this time. Some of 
those to which this remark particularly ap¬ 
plies are the hillock-forming S. valdensis 
(of gardens) and the several forms of S. 
cochlearis. One variety of this latter to 
which, by reason of its distinctive growth. 
I have given the name intermedia, is far 
more beautiful now than the type or the 
variety major. Dryness both overhead 
and at the roots of the plant contributes 
not a little to the enhanced silvery char¬ 
acter referred to. and, in conjunction with 
varieties specially endowed, spots in the 
rock garden might be made attractive be¬ 
fore the majority of plants has begun to 
grow.—E. H. J. 

Cornu8 controyersa.— Although several 
of the Co muses are rather uninteresting 
shrubs, there are others that are very 
attractive when in flower, the species 
under notice being one of that number. 
It Is really more than « shrub, for in its 
native countries*—Japan, China, and Him¬ 
alaya—it grows into a tree of considerable 
size, sometimes as much as 50 feet high. 
In this country it grows freely, and has 
attained a lieiglit of 30 feet. The 
branches, produced at right angles with 
the main stem, spread out dn a more or 
less horizontal manner. In June or early 
July white flowers are produced with 
great freedom, a tree in full bloom being 
a singularly beautiful object. After the 
flowers are over, small, blue-black fruits 
are matured. Although introduced many 
years ago, well developed specimens are 
uncommon, the plants met with in gar¬ 
dens being, as a rule, less than ten years 
old. It thrives in well-drained, loamy 
soil, and requires an open position. 
There is no doubt as to its hardiness, for 
it has withstood several severe winters 
uninjured.—D. 

Saxlfraga Kellereri. — This is the 
earliest of the red-flowered hybrid Saxi¬ 
frages with me this year, and, so far as 1 
remember, distinctly earlier than usual. 
Till quite early in the New Year the plant 
referred to was In the open fully exposed 
to the severe weather of the time, and, 
bristling with flower-stems from every 
rosette, I gave it the protection of a 
continuously aired frame. Only oterliead 
protection was provided, the rapid pro¬ 
gress since indicating that more than that 
might have been prejudicial to success. 
Included among the ired-flowered hybrids, 
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the degree of red colour is not great, and 
is a nearer approach to the pinky hue 
seen in the mossy S. Rhei when that 
variety starts opening. It is, however, 
welcome alike for earliness and free- 
flowering. There are, however, degrees of 
red in the forms-of this plant, and some 
slight variation in sturdiness of growth 
and other things, the result probably of 
sending out seedling variations of the 
cross which were too near to each other 
to merit distinctive names. That referred 
to has rosettes of leaves 2 inches across, 
the cupped blossoms appearing two to four 
on 3-inch high stems. It grows freely and 
well in gritty loam.—E. H. J. 

Ampelopsis Engelmanni. — Under the 
name of Ampelopsis Engelmanni, I have 
had for ten or twelve years a self-clinging 
Virginian Creeper, with the large foliage 
of the common Virginian Creeper and 
more effective than Vitis anconstans, 
where elegance rather than a close cover 
of foliage is concerned. It has large, 
handsome leaves, which in autumn take 
on a brilliant scarlet hue. It is a rapid 
grower, and has reached to the top of my 
house. The colour of the foliage in 
autumn is by far the most vivid of any 
of the Virginian Creepers.— S. Arnott. 

A spring diary. — Prunus Pissardi 
opened a number of flowers on the first 
day of February, and there is now quite 
a good show. Rhododendron Silverbaad 
opened one flower on February 3rd, and 
other buds will open in a few days. As 
far as I can remember, both these shrubs 
are nearly a fortnight earlier than for 
many years past. A large bed of Paro- 
chetus by the waterside, which was in 
flower till near Christmas, is as green as 
It ought to be In April. It has had no 
protection, but the greatest amount of 
frost here on a south wall was only 10 
degs., on January 8th.— E. Charles Bux¬ 
ton, Coed Dertc , Bettvos-y-Coed. 

Cyolamen Coum purpureum.— A plant 
bearing this name—albeit from the colour 
standpoint it was more or less of a mis¬ 
nomer—was the most brilliant thing In a 
collection of alpines shown at the London 
Scottish Drill Hall on January 29th. 
Welcome as is any bit of colour at this 
early date, this bright patch was doubly 
so, because of colour richness and tin* 
sturdy 3 inches high flower-stems, which 
afforded the best proof that, save for 
frame protection, no forcing had been in¬ 
dulged in. So grown, the variety would 
be a gem for the alpine-house at the time 
stated or a little later, when the many 
white varieties of Saxifraga Burseriana, 
yielding of their best, give place to none 
in intrinsic beauty or freedom. At the 
time, variety is welcome, and more so 
when, as in the case of this Sow Bread, 
it Is good by way of contrast or from the 
spectacular point of view. Easily raised 
from seeds, and succeeding in loamy soil 
to which old mortar has been added, these 
early Cyclamens are worth growing 
whether for the alpine-house or rock 
garden, and should be raised in quantity 
—S. V. S. 

The larger-flowered Winter Sweet (Chi 
monanthus fragrans grandiflorus).—The 
list of species of plants in flower for the 
week ending February 2nd (nine in all), 
given In the interesting weekly notes in 
Gardening, is a good illustration of the 
trying time through which we have passed 
since December Kith. Among the nine is 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra¬ 
grans). There are three distinct forms in 
cultivation, the type, a large-flowered 
form with pale, flimsy petals, and yet 
another with large flowers and short 
petals, of a rich orajig£ hue. The last 
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named is the best and the rarest in gar-1 
dens. Apart from the better and more 
enduring flowers, it is the best form to 
plant, both for a wall and as bushes in I 
the open, because of its more vigorous | 
growth. The best form once acquired, the 
stock can be increased by layering. The 
shoots should be pegged into a bit of fairly 
good soil, and attention paid to keeping 
this fairly moist during spells of hot 
weather. It is as well to leave the layers 
a couple of years on the parent plant be¬ 
fore removal. It is sometimes stated that 
this large-flowered form is less powerfully 
scented than the type, but I have never 
detected any difference. The formation 
of seed-pods (although rare) is the more 
common on the smaller-flowered plant.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

The Netted Iris (Iris reticulata).—There 
are some plants which will either grow in 
a particular soil or they flail. Gentiana 
aeahlis is one such plant, and Iris reticu¬ 
lata seems to be another. I consider my¬ 
self fortunate that both of these flourish 
with me. Iris reticulata I put into its 
present bed a couple of years ago, and it 
is increasing rapidly. I have not seen any 
seedlings yet, though I have little doubt 
they will make their appearance shortly; 
but the original bulbs have made many 
offsets, and what were single bulbs are 
now sturdy clumps. They are pushing up 
strongly now (February 5th), and a week 
or so of fine, warm weather would bring 
them out into flower. The soil of the bed 
in which they are is a stiff loam, in which 
there is a certain amount of lime. Those 
who do not know Iris reticulata should 
certainly try it, especially on the rock 
garden or among choice dwarf things in 
the flower border. The flowers come very 
early (February or March), and they have 
the added charm of smelling of Violets on 
a warm day or when brought into the 
house. The bulb Is enclosed in a brown, 
netted jacket, whence its name reticu¬ 
lata. The variety Krelagei is much less 
attractive, a sort of reddish slaty-purple 
in colour, and said not to be sweet- 
scented. The type comes from the Cau¬ 
casus, and Is perfectly hardy.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 


VEGETABLES. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of heavy soll^— (1) I can get 

horse manure, and my soil is heavy and 
shallow—soil over clay. Would you use 
any artificials when rough digging in 
autumn, and, if so, what kind? (2) 
Would you use any when .sowing seeds. 
If so, what kind? (3) Would you use any 
when growth has taken place. If so, what 
kind?—W. T. W. 

[(1) You cannot apply anything better 
than horse manure to such a soil as that 
mentioned. If a liberal dressing of it is 
applied and dug In during the autumn, 
or, preferably, the winter, antiflc'als will 
not be required. The best artificial to 
use in autumn is basic slag, of which at 
least 4 oz. to the square yard may be ap¬ 
plied. In this case stable manure should 
not be employed or dug in until February. 
Basic slag, it may be mentioned, would 
not be sufficient in itself. (2) If the soil 
be treated as suggested in reply to query 
1, a further manuring at .planting or sow¬ 
ing time would be unnecessary. (3) If 
the soil preparation Is carried out on the 
lines suggested, nothing further than a 
nitrogenous manure, such as sulphate of 
ammonia, to stimulate growth, would be 
needed. This may be employed at the 
rate of 1 oz. to the square yard, but this 
quantity must not be exceeded. If pre¬ 


ferred, the sulphate may be applied in 
two dressings, £ oz. to the square yard on 
each occasion.] 

Gorse land for Potatoes.—I have taken 
ove»r a piece of waste ground with the in¬ 
tention of growing Potatoes. It must 
have been growing Gorse and Bracken for 
a great number of years, as the Gorse was 
10 feet high and the stems 4 inches or 
5 inches through. The Gorse has been 
cut down and grubbed up, and the land 
dug a good spade deep, turning under 
dead leaves. Gorse needles, and bits of 
Bracken. There were no weeds to speak 
of. I .started picking out the fleshy roots 
of Bracken, but there were too manv of 
them, and the soil stuck to them. Now 
they are on the surface of the dug ground 
and all through it I can rake off some of 
them, but not enough to make a.nv impres¬ 
sion. Will these Bracken roots decay and 
make humus, or grow and spoil the ground 
for Potatoes? The ground is dark yellow, 
gritty, decomposed rock and clay, so I 
suppose not very rich. I have been work¬ 
ing at it now for a fortnight.—J. H. C., 
Sussex. 

[We should imagine from the descrip¬ 
tion you give of the soil that it is poor 
and hungry, and requires to be heavily 
manured to render it capable of growing 
a crop of Potatoes. The roots of the 
Bracken should certainly be got rid of, as 
they will, if left, produce new* fronds, 
which will interfere with the growth of 
the Potatoes as well as further Im¬ 
poverish the soil. What we advise you to 
do is to continue breaking up the plot, and 
when completed give the surface a 
thorough dressing of the best manure ob¬ 
tainable and dig it in. While doing so, 
carefully pick out the roots of the 
Bracken—f.e., as the soil is turned over— 
and burn them, scattering the ashes on 
the soil afterwards. Some pieces of the 
rhizomes or roots are sure to be over¬ 
looked, but, With care, the majority may 
be got rid of in the manner suggested.] 

Carrots. —Carrots are such an im¬ 
portant article of food that every means 
should be employed to ensure a good crop. 
Many, however, I fear, were somewhat 
disappointed with the results last year 
on new ground; but this ought not to 
deter them from doing their best this 
season. If asked as to .the most suitable 
soil, my preference would be a light one 
inclining to sand; but as one cannot 
always choose, it may be said that even 
heavy ground properly prepared may be 
made to produce good Carrots. We who 
cultivate in comparatively small quanti¬ 
ties may often copy the farmer who 
grows them by the ton. Is he careful to 
sow his seed on ground that the previous 
year was well manured for another crop? 
Not always. As a rule, he does not 
specialise for Carrots, except that a 
field or part of one is reserved for them. 
He sows his seed on the top of the drills, 
and It is in this way, I think, he scores 
in not a few instances over the gardener 
who makes his Carrot bed on the flat In 
the ordinary way. I remember some 
years ago visiting a garden where the 
ridge system was followed with the best 
results, the Carrots being clean and well 
shaped and free from any sign of grubs. 
The heavy crop was attributed not a little 
to the warmth the plants received in their 
early stages above the ground level. Be 
this as it may, the crop was certainly a 
success, and it seems to me that it Is a 
plan which might be followed In these 
day 9 of food production. Land which was 
well manured last year should always be 
devoted to root crops in general, particu¬ 
larly Beet, that has a way of forking 
when brought into contact with fresh 
manure.— Townsman. 

Original from 
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FRUIT. 

APPLES THAT CANKER. 

We have much to learn yet as to the 
causes of canker in Apple-trees. Mycolo¬ 
gists tell us that it is a wound fungus, 
and no doubt they are right; but there is 
evidently something constitutional in the 
tendency to the disease. Why, for in¬ 
stance, should a Cox’s Orange Pippin 
canker badly, while a Bramley’s Seedling, 
growing a few yards away, is healthy? 
There must be something in the constitu¬ 
tion of the variety. A curious point is 
that a variety may remain Immune in one 
district and be hopelessly cankered in 
another. Of course, the soil 1ms a great 
influence; but some varieties will canker 
on almost any soil. Wet, cold land cer¬ 
tainly encourages the trouble, and I be¬ 
lieve that a damp climate is favourable 
to all fungoid diseases. The fact that an 
Apple will canker in one place and not in 


The private gardener or amateur can 
afford to persevere with kinds that are 
liable to canker, and may be able to do 
something towards giving them the root¬ 
ing medium they require. For a market 
grower this is impossible. The only plan 
for him is to find out by trial which varie¬ 
ties remain healthy, and use those to top- 
graft such of the failures as are good 
enough for the purpose. The rest are best 
grubbed and replaced by immune varie¬ 
ties. 

My land certainly encourages canker, 
for several varieties (James Grieve, for 
instance) are very unhealthy with me, 
though they seem to do well in most 
places. The top soil is light, and the sub¬ 
soil is sandy in some places and clay in 
others. The unhealthy varieties canker 
equally badly on both subsoils. The 
trouble is, I think, that the land is rather 
wet in winter, in spite of its lying fairly 
high and being somewhat elaborately 
drained. Anyhow, the fact remains that 



Cankered Apple wood. 

1. Canker patch on branch. 2. Diseased icood cut away ready for dressing 
with Stockholm tar. 3. Branch partially healed over after treatment. 


another makes it almost impossible to 
give a selection of varieties for planting 
with the assurance that they will all re¬ 
main healthy, unless local information is 
available. Some years ago I published a 
Jist of varieties which cankered in my 
orchards and another of varieties that re¬ 
mained healthy, and this was followed by 
correspondence from a number of gar¬ 
deners in various parts of the country. 
It was remarkable how their accounts dif¬ 
fered. For instance, most of them In¬ 
cluded Cox’s Orange Pippin amongst the 
kinds that canker, and Blenheim Orange 
amongst immune varieties. Yet one had 
to condemn Blenheim, and found Cox’s 
Orange so healthy that he was using it 
yearly to top-graft his failures! No one 
had a good word for Ribston, which seems 
to canker even on the best-drained land; 
but all Included B, 

Newton Woqdei* 
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It is bad land for canker ; so varieties that 
are immune with me ought to succeed in 
most places. The list of sorts that keep 
perfectly free from the disease is short. 
They are: Bramley’s Seedling, Newton 
Wonder, Norfolk Beauty, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Royal Jubilee. The following are so 
slightly affected as to be easily grown : 
Blenheim Orange, Beauty of Bath, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain, Queen, Inane’s Prince 
Albert, Allington, Charles Ross, Forge. 
Lord Derby, Domino, Golden Spire, and 
Lord Grosvenor. Absolutely hopeless 
varieties are Gascoigne’s Scarlet, War¬ 
ner’s King, Ribston, Irish Peach, Potts’ 
Seedling, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 

Canker is most serious where it occurs 
on the young wood. The only remedy then 
is to cut out the diseased branches. 
Where it is only in patches on the older 
wood it can be dealt with by paring away 
the diseased tissue and dressing the wound 


with Stockholm tar. I always have a pot 
of this tar with me when pruning. A few 
years of this treatment will cure cases 
that seem almost hopeless. I have spent 
hours over Cox’s Orange Pippin, for this 
variety pays for treatment where it crops 
well. With me it grows splendidly for a 
few years, and then begins to canker. 
The trouble gets -worse for several 
seasons, but with persistent treatment 
each winter the trees can be kept go.'ng, 
and after a few years they seem to got a 
new lease of life, and start making prac¬ 
tically healthy growth. I have trees now 
fairly well furnished, bearing well, and 
paying, which several years ago were 
almost condemned. No other variety, 
however, would have paid for the labour 
these trees of Cox’s Orange have had. 

E. M. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Standard or half-standard fruit-trees.— 

Am I correct in assuming tliarb the only 
difference between a standard and halt- 
standard fruit-tree is in the position of 
the branches, which are lower in the latter 
type of tree, and that they are both 
grafted on tne same stock, and, conse- 

? ueiitly, need the same amount of room? 

cannot understand why the branches on 
the half-standards should not be much 
lower down than is usually the case. One 
can understand the necessity for a long 
stem to a tree planted on Grass where 
cattle are allowed, but even in this case it 
is a great disadvantage. —Amateur, Tyn - 
y-FrOj Crickhowell. 

[Yes; you are quite right in your 
assumption as to the difference between 
standard and half-standard fruit-trees. 
Both are usually worked on the same kind 
of stock and need the same amount of 
siKice for the heads to develop in a proper 
manner. The full-sized or tall standard 
is employed in all cases in orchards where 
horses and stock usually graze beneath the 
trees. If the Grass Is let go for hay, and 
sheep, pigs, and poultry only turned in 
afterwards, the half-standard would 
suffice. Again, where the ground is 
worked beneath the trees, or where it is 
given up to the growing of an under crop, 
such as Rhubarb, bush fruits, etc., or if 
the cultivation of the soil is dependent on 
horse labour, the tall-stemmed standard 
is necessary. If, on the contrary, the 
ground is simply spade dug, half-standards 
or bush trees may then be employed.] 

Pears on Hawthorn Stock.— I strongly 
rooommend the Hawthorn as superior to 
the Quince as a -stock for bush Bears. I 
have already liad a note on this; but it is 
an important point. One great advantage 
is the entire absence of suckers from such 
stocks, and most certainly the results in 
fruit are as good as on any stock. I have 
seen a good many trees on this stock, all 
excellent.— W. J. Fakmer. 

Best quality Apples. —In my notes upon 
“ Best quality Apples,” in the issue of 
February 2nd (see pages 52 and 53), for 
Newton ‘ Wonder read Newtown Pippin. 
The latter is the variety that does well.— 
George M. Taylor. 

[It is very pleasing to find that the New¬ 
town Pippin does well in this country, and 
we shall bo pleased to hear further as to 
whether it maintains its good name when 
grown in the British Isles.— Ed.] 

The five best Apples. —James Grieve 
(when at its best), Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
King’s Acre Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
and Ribston Pippin I consider our best 
Apples; but, as I have already stated, 
there are many more splendid varieties, 
some of which" I included in my list of 
twenty-two sorts.— W. J. Farmer. 

Apple St. Edmund’s Pippin. —This is a 
great cropper, as well as of good quality, 
a strong grower, -and pf beautiful appear¬ 
ance. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE BEST APPLES. 

Mr. Engleheart is doing all he may to 
bolster up the too common idea that there 
are various classes of Apples, and reminds 
one of the story of the lady who, told 
by a greengrocer that the Blenheim was a 
kitchen Apple, refused to buy it. He has 
the common faith in Cox’s, though he may 
never have cooked it and so learht the best 
lesson in fruit, viz., that the true cooking 
Apple is the Apple that finds its owh 
flavour without the aid of factory sugar. 
And as to his prostrating himself before 
Cox’s Apple, the next time I get fruit of a 
Virginian Newtown, the best Apple ever 
cooked by the sun, I will send it to him. 

A well-grown Ribston is a better Apple 
than Cox’s. I have heard that this also 
was the view of the late Mr. L. de Roth¬ 
schild, who was a good judge of fruit and 
grew the best. I am also told that he con¬ 
sidered Thompson’s the best of all Pears 
(this he called the Honey Pear), British 
Queen the best Strawberry, Royal George 
the best Peach, and Negro Largo the best 
Fig. Other Apples, too, might be worth a 
thought, as Roundway Magnum Bonum 
and Orleans Reinette. 

No fear of Mr. Engleheart being with¬ 
out followers, all the cooks with sour 
Apples in one hand and the sugar jar 
in the other, spoiling human food. He 
will learn in time that the best eating 
Apple Is also the best to bake or cook— 
Ribston, Cox’s, or Newtown Pippin. The 
false division into dessert and culinary is 
but another instance of the hair-splitting 
of our day. W. 

MR. EUSTACE MILES AND FOOD 
VALUES. 

Mb. E. Miles, in Gardening for January 
26th, bases his views on the common 
vegetables of the garden—Cabbage, over¬ 
grown Carrots, and other of the least 
digestible of foods, leaving out the nobler 
and vast stores of cereals, Nuts-whole¬ 
some fruits—on which the food reformer 
must depend. There is abundant evidence 
that the finest human races are nourished 
on fruits and vegetables, which Mr. Miles 
says we must not look to for elements 
which they do not contain. The Kroomen 
of West Africa are said by travellers I 
have met to be among the finest men in 
body, and they live on a handful of Rice 
and drink water from the river. Where 
in Europe can you find finer young men 
than in Scotland and Ireland in the class 
that use the simplest food of (their land? 
Take the Italian peasant, as hard-work¬ 
ing as any. Napoleon in his hideous 
Russian adventure found they withstood 
hardships better than any others. All 
may know how simply they tlive. A friend 
of mine who often takes over from London 
samples of the best English beef and 
mutton tells me that his Italian servants 
refuse it, preferring their own simple food. 
Look at the often handsome Arab, with 
hands like a telegraph cable, built up of 
bread and Dates. The hill men of India, 
the Albanian and other Balkan races, 
the Greek farmer one may see in the vil¬ 
lages still, reminding one of the great 
work in sculpture of the early Greek, are 
.examples among many others. As to 
human food and its effects on the race, the 
actual evidence of the nations is far more 
important than any of the jargon of the 
day as to calories, vitamines, etc. 

It is beyond all doubt that iq all climates 
the men who are healthy and vigorous live, 
perforce, on the fruits of the earth, as 
distinct from those, who eat flesh. In 
India, China, Africa,Ilurppe and Japan, 
the finest races aWjb^phy^iqiel kve on 


simple food of the field, and have, as a 
rule, little choice. It is also known to 
observers both In Europe and America 
that when the country-bred, healthy man 
goes to a great city, increases in wealth, 
and follows the usual ways of the town 
dweller, he fails in his vigour and be¬ 
comes often a mere crock of gout and 
other self-induced miseries, and dies a 
martyr. 

I have often wished that Mr. Miles, 
with his right spirit of reform, would 
give us examples of the Italian and other | 
southern ways of serving Rice and other 
natural food—I mean natural for man, 
who is beyond all doubt not a carnivore. 
His dog is. It could be best done by 
Italian cooks. One of the services Mr. 
Miles, or anyone else, could help us with 
is a study of S. European and Balkan ways 
with food. In Egypt I noticed the cook¬ 
ing of Beans, even over little fires made in 
the open air, was better than ours, and 
with delicate flavourings which we have 
not here. If the food reformers want a 
good name they had much better base it 
on the great fruit wealth of the world 
than on the doubtful stock in a green¬ 
grocer’s shop. 

Cereals. —These are the most cultivated 
gifts of the earth mother, almost 
wonderful in their variety and fine quali¬ 
ties for human use, from -the oatmeal of 
our isles to the Rice of Burmah and India. 
These are far more sustaining, and, in 
good hands, more grateful to the palate 
than our common, coarse vegetables. A 
far better name might well arise from 
these—say, cerealian—than the one in use 
by food reformers. 

Pulse. —A vast source of food when 
well cooked. There are millions of acres 
grown in India and other lands of kinds 
we never hear of. Some of the best— 
such as the Chick Peas used in Spa in- 
are little known as yet.. On the least 
valuable form of human food is based the 
name vegetarian, a misleading term, and 
which leaves out the far more noble foods 
that offer such a rich choice to the food 
reformer. 

Fruits of the earth, the essential food 
for man, who Is not a cafnlvore, and 
rightly classed as a frugivore by Cuvier, 
Owen, and others. Just think of the vast 
stores of these as shown in the Dates of 
N. Africa and Egypt and the Figs of 
Asia Minor and other lands around the 
great middle sea; the Banana, known to 
produce on a given area far heavier crops 
of wholesome food than any other culti¬ 
vated crop and the refreshing fruits of 
the north, over vast areas, as the Apple 
and Pear in North America, and the 
Orange and Grape increasing its culture 
in many genial lands from Palestine to 
Florida. 

Nuts.— Precious food, not as yet fully 
valued, and the best are not yet in com¬ 
mon use; and often delicious as they are 
borne by the tree, although some may re¬ 
quire grinding. If asked to name the 
most agreeable and nourishing of human 
foods, I should say the Pecan of N.E. 
America, the Sapucaia of Brazil, and 
other Nuts, little known now, but In 
peaceful times to come, easy of access to 
the northern market. 

Roots and tubers. —A great source of 
food in northern and tropdeal countries, 
where, under the name “ Yam,” many 
useful foods are known. In our own land 
we have the Potato, Turnip, and Swede 
among plants useful as food. 

Lastly, we have the green things of the 
garden, useful too; but demanding more 
care in their selection and cooking than 
the nobler cereals and fruits require. 
The vegetarian In adopting the wrong 


name weakens his own case. The 
cookery in the vegetarian restaurants Is 
bad. The vegetarian papers are usually 
devoid of any practical aid, being mostly 
made up of gassy talk of meetings, and 
not dealing with the food question in any 
thorough way. 

Owing to the vast number of foods that 
come to us from the vegetable world, 
there are often more dangers to the deli¬ 
cate than from flesh, in 'which there are 
few forms to be had in most countries. 
Of the vast stores of garden food to be 
had and their right use there are much 
ignorance and consequent danger, as we 
have evidence of in deaths caused by eating 
Rhubarb leaves. Then there is the often 
atrocious cookery of the vegetarian 
restaurant, to which men go, often to get 
Ill. Many know the dangers of flesh eat¬ 
ing; but there are dangers, too, in the 
vegetable world, from which, indeed, the 
most active poisons come. Hence the 
need of knowledge as to choice and use. 

W. 


VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Harioot Beans.— The general scarcity of 
food supplies has caused many to turn 
their attention to the Haricot Bean, and 
much interest has been aroused by the 
introduction of the Brown Dutch variety. 
On January 15th last an exhibit of a col¬ 
lection of these Beans grown at Wisley for 
testing hardiness and productiveness was 
on view at the London Scottish Drill Hall, 
Westminster, when the total weight of 
the variety named exceeded that of all 
others. Of each variety grown 1 oz. 
of seed was sown, the two heaviest 
croppers being Brown Dutch, which 
yielded 2 lb. 15 03 ., and Long White 
Canterbury, whose yield was 2 lb. 11 oz.; 
or, roughly, in the case of the Brown 
Dutch, 3 lb. of produce from the ounce of 
seed. While looking at the exhibit. 
Messrs. Dobbie’s representative informed 
me that at Mark’s Tey the same variety 
had yielded 4J lb. of produce to the ounce 
—that is, 38 lb. of Beans from 8 oz. of 
seed, a most encouraging result. It 
would prove interesting if the next 
heaviest cropper at Wisley, Long While 
Canterbury, were to be grown in Essex 
soil, as, other conditions being equal, not 
a few would prefer a white-skinned Hari¬ 
cot to a brown-coated one for the table.— 
E. H. J. 

Apple 8turmer Pippin.— In your issue of 
October 20th, under heading of Apples for 
heavy soils, valuable advice is given to 
“ L. W. II.” Having grown Stunner 
Pippin in many soils, I quite agree with 
all stated in the reply. I am doubtful if 
Stunner has an equal as a late Apple for 
eating raw or cooked. It, however, needs 
a long time if used for cooking. For 
many years I have paid much attention 
•to tills kind, and in the closing days 
of October I gathered 4 bushels of fruit 
from bush trees on the Crab. Many of 
the fruits weighed 6 oz. each. These were 
stored In wooden eases in a cold shed, 
covering them to keep out frost. In this 
way I will have good fruit till June. My 
soil is light and sandy, and my garden 
is an old one. Under the fruit-trees are 
grown Polyanthuses, etc., wlilch get a 
large quantity of water in summer and 
some good soakings of manure water, 
which benefit the fruit-trees. Recently a 
friend, who has a heavy soil, remarked 
that his fruit was not to be compared to 
mine.— West Surrey. 

Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum is a 

sparse bearer, but a strong grower, fruit 
large, and fine for- taking. I have one 
tree of this variety,—W. J, Farmer. 
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FERNS. 

A FERNERY IN OLD LANE. 
This smuggler’s lane, an old road to the 
house before regular and well-made 
roads existed, was, like many similar 
lanes and roads in up-and-down land, cut 
through the hills when they came in the 
way. Disused for centuries, when the 
trees and bushes were cleared, views into 
the near land were opened up. As the 
slope was sharp and crumbling down now 
and then, the idea came to build a 
battered wall of the sandstone of the 
place. The stones were laid close, as if 
no idea of a fernery whs in the air. 
There was just a dusting of soil between 
the stones. To leave interstices of earth 
between the stones in such a structure is 
a mistake, leading to drought in hot 
weather and inviting vermin. Only 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY-FLOWER NOTES. 

Phlox amcena. —Where soil and situation 
suit, this pretty species may be used as 
an edging. When some years ago I first 
grew it, it flourished amazingly. I simply 
pulled the plants to pieces, every little 
bit of which grew, and I eventually 
employed it as above-mentioned. This 
Phlox well deserves its specific name when 
in full health and vigour, as it is 6imply 
smothered with its pretty, bright, rose- 
coloured blossoms. Free of growth 
though it may be, it is one of those things 
that must be kept going, as if the healthy 
vigour is in any way undermined the 
plants come to a standstill, and finally de¬ 
cline in health to such an extent that their 
effectiveness is destroyed. Just as my 


eissi, Grape Hyacinths, and Gladioli. 
As all know who have grown this 
species, it is very enduring, and will bear 
a lot of hot, dry weather without any ap¬ 
preciable loss of vigour, and does not need 
transplanting very often. It also thrives 
in very light, porous soils, and does not 
need much attention when once the plants 
have got a firm grip of the soil. In a 
chance way, I have had Daffodils growing 
among this Phlox, and they did very well, 
and I do not doubt that some other things 
would do equally well. For clothing a 
bank or mound, this Phlox is valuable, 
and when in bloom is very showy. I have 
found that it is the better for being 
divided and replanted when the plants 
become crow r ded, the blooms being larger 
and more abundantly produced. Some 
good varieties are Vivid (one of the most 
effective dwarf hardy plants we have), 



Fernery in old lane. December. 


native and hardy Ferns were planted, all 
set in as the bank was built—a much 
simpler and better way than pockets or 
loose joints. The Ferns soon take when 
they find the earth behind the stones. 
The sandstone blocks prevent the wall 
drying at any season. The result is beau¬ 
tiful, mostly so in December and January. 

Sussex. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis).— 
This native Fern is a noble plant, and one 
that deserves its distinctive appellation, 
for when seen at its best few of our native 
plants present a more truly regal appear¬ 
ance, producing as it does handsome fronds 
from 6 feet to 9 feet in height. The fer¬ 
tile fronds are crowned with “panicles,” 
resembling flower-spikes, and hence it is 
known as the Flowering Fern. It delights 
in a rich, spongy, damp, peaty soil, where 
an abundance of waJkr-F is avajlablej during 
its growing season 
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stock was at its maximum of strength, 
decline, accentuated by want of moisture, 
set in, and simply because I allowed the 
plants to remain one year longer without 
transplanting than should have been the 
case. This species, like some of Its con¬ 
geners, loves a free, rather light soil, 
and although my soil is light, it cakes 
after a time, and in the case of plants 
that are not naturally strong-rooted exer¬ 
cises a weakening effect. Where the 
natural staple is of a heavy, moisture¬ 
holding nature this Fhlox should be 
placed well above the level. It can, of 
course, find a place with alpine plants 
generally—in fact, it is one of those 
things that the beginner in the culture of 
this class of plant should bear in mind, 
as with ordinary care it will give entire 
satisfaction. 

Pimox rubulata. —I wonder if any of 
your readers have used this as a carpet 
plant for bulbous flowers, such as Nar- 


lilacina, Daisy Hill, Fairy, Seraph, and 
Nelson i. 

Cyclamens and Crocus.— Crocus Im- 
perati is blooming freely among Cyclamen 
neapolitauum, and is apparently quite 
happy. I cannot think of a happier com¬ 
bination for this time of year than winter¬ 
blooming Crocuses and this Cyclamen, 
the handsome foliage of which, remaining 
fresh and bright all through the dull 
winter months, shows up the blooms of the 
Crocus to great advantage. The ordinary 
spring-flowering varieties are common 
enough; . but in how many villa and 
gardens of limited extent are the winter 
and very early spring-blooming kinds to 
be met? They seem to be almost unknown 
to the amateur gardeners who form such 
a numerous body In the land. Were they 
to take in hand such kinds ns Imperati, 
Sieberi, vitellinus, avernus, Leedsl, etc., 
they would experience a new joy, and in¬ 
stead of a flow^ribss garden there would 
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be something to gladden the eye ih the I 
first months of the year. The Crocus 
gives me no great delight when springing 
from the bare earth, as of all the bulbous 
flowers that grow in English gardens this 
seems most unhappily placed under such 
circumstances. It seems more than any 
to crave for an encircling vegetation 
which shall afford it the protection and 
the support which it cannot give itself. 
Under the influence of sunshine and dry 
weather one may have a glorious display 
of Crocus blooms which one hour of heavy 
rain, by beating down the flowers and 
washing the dirt on them, may to a great 
extent destroy. When growing in the 
Grass, or when some very dwarf-habited 
plant is used as a carpet for them, this 
cannot happen, and they certainly have a 
more natural appearance under such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Hypericum Mosebianum tricolor.—Ou 
account of its peculiar and distinct varie¬ 
gation, this St. John’s Wort is certainly 
worth growing. Can any of your readers 
say if there is any other hardy plant that 
In any way resembles it? We have plenty 
of variegated-leaved plants; but I do not 
know of any other the foliage of which 
is so curiously marked, the ^combination 
of yellow, green, and red being very strik¬ 
ing. My plants were killed in a very hard 
winter, so that this variety is not so hardy 
as other members of the family. It 
seems to need more liberal culture, and 
likes some shelter from the hot sun, which 
dulls the variegation, and In a time of pro¬ 
longed drought is apt to scorch the out¬ 
side of the leaves. Probably an east 
aspect, where the sun goes off about noon, 
would suit it best. J. Cornhill. 

PRIMULA SECUNDIFLORA. 

This splendid species is still rather rarG 
in cultivation; but I find it a reliable 
plant, easy to cultivate, and ns it is very 
beautiful, it should ere long become a 
great garden favourite. Of all the new* 
species which have come to us of late from 
China, how many will be in cultivation 
ten or fifteen years hence? A very small 
proportion, I feel pretty sure. Many of 
them are lovely, but too many of them 
are unable in this country to hold their 
own for very long. However lovely a plant 
may be, one somehow does not feel in¬ 
clined to go on fussing and cosseting a 
confirmed invalid for many seasons. One 
may bolster it up for a reasonable time, 
and try change of air and change of diet, 
move it to a gravel soil, and so on, partly 
on account of its beauty and partly per¬ 
haps for the good money which was its 
price; but the end will come at la*st, to 
be looked upon as “a happy release.” 

My own plan with a new plant is, 1 
fear, rather spartan. I give it what, in¬ 
stinct, experience, or -the books tell me it 
will like. I give it a fair chance, and a 
reasonable variety of trial. If it grows, 
it grows; and I am well pleased. If it 
dies, and continues to die, and, in fact, 
positively will not live, I will not be 
bothered with it. If ft plant is tender 
or only half-hardy, I find no pleasure in 
growing it in the open and then putting 
glass round it and over it, and trying to 
persuade myself that it is hardy. I was 
led away by the fact that, after finding 
so many new Primulas bad doers, I find P. 
secundiflora a good one. In appearance 
it is very like Primula sikkimensis, but 
the flowers, instead of being pale yellow, 
are a splendid rich plum-crimson. The 
stems grow about 18 inches high, with a 
hanging shower of crimson bells. The 
stem Is mealy, as in P. sikkimensis, and 
the flowers of exactly the same shape and 
the habit just the samef Apart from the dif- 
k Digitized by LjjOOQlt 


ference in colour, the only other ddfference 
I can see is that P. secundiflora has, so far, 
proved a better perennial. Primula sik- 
kimensis is generally more or less bien¬ 
nial. After flowering well, the plant usu¬ 
ally dies. Not so P. secundiflora, which 
would probably be happiest In a rather 
boggy place. I have no proper bog garden, 
but planted in good loam in a fairly shady 
place, it gmws well and gives me much 
pleasure. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 

HOME-GROWN LILY BtLBS. 

It has been long recognised by Lily 
growers that the planting of imported 
bulbs of full size is not the best way to 
ensure success. The difficult matter, how¬ 
ever, up to now has been to obtain young 
and vigorous home-grown bulbs that one 
may hope will grow away freely. Judg¬ 
ing by the catalogue of the Alder River 
Company, Ivor Heath, Bucks, mentioned 
in the advertisement pages of Gardening, 
this difficulty—at least, in the case of 
many Lilies—seems to be overcome. The 
catalogue contains nothing but home¬ 
grown bulbs of different sizes. Of course, 
in some cases they are more expensive 
than imported bulbs; but they have the 
advantage of being young and full of 
vigour. Among those offered may be 
mentioned that comparatively new and 
superb Lily, Lilium regale, and the allied 
L. Sargentse, L. Parry I, L. Henryi, L. 
dalmaticum, L. monadeiphum Szoviti- 
anum, L. Hansoni, L. Martagon album, 
L. pardalinum, and L. superbum. Among 
rare kinds, such choice species as L. cer- 
nuum, L. Wlllmott®, L. Thayer®, and L. 
polyphyllum are included. Several other 
kinds are mentioned, but, presumably, 
the stock is very limited, as they are not 
priced. Among them .are Lilium kew- 
ense, L. medeoloides, L. occidentale, L. 
rubellum, L. nibescens, L. speelosum, L. 
sulphureum, L: testaceum, and L. Wash- 
Ingtonianium. It will be noted that those 
two Japanese species, remarkable for their 
erratic behaviour—namely, L. aura turn 
and L. Krameri-^are not mentioned. 
The cultural directions are those of the 
practical grower, and may be read with 
advantage. Early planting is advocated, 
a fact which, while recognised by some, 
is by others only too often ignored- 
There is no more disappointing Lily than 
L. giganteum, when very large bulbs are 
purchased at a high price, for these, being 
deprived of their basal roots, never 
flower in a satisfactory manner. This is 
well pointed out in the catalogue.in ques¬ 
tion, from which the following is ex¬ 
tracted : 44 The bulbs of L. giganteum 
grow to a huge size before flowering, and 
these large bulbs are often offered by 
dealers. As in the case of L. Henryi, 
however, amateurs should not be tempted 
to buy them, because in the process of 
lifting, the roots of the bulbs are invari¬ 
ably broken, with the result that the plant 
receives a serious check from which it 
never recovers. Four-year-old bulbs can 
be moved without hurt.” K. R. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Annual Larkspurs. —Admirers of the 
perennial forms of the Delphiniums who 
plead want of room in their gardens, do 
not always remember the annual Lark¬ 
spurs, seed of which may be sown in 
warmth in March, in a cold frame in April, 
or out in the borders in April or May. There 
is a wonderful wealth or colouring in pre¬ 
sent-day sorts, and one may have plants 
of varying heights. Larkspurs are splen¬ 
did for massing, so that to-day we find 
many devoting beds to them. They are 
noted for the length of tame they last in i 
bloom. —Townsman. I 


INDOOR PLANTS* 


AURICULAS IN POTS. 

Can you please refer me to any articles 
that have appeared in your journal on the 
cultivation of the Auricula, and whether 
those numbers could be procured from 
your office at the present tame, or do you 
know of any works treating entirely on 
the subject? In the event of your not 
being able to do so, could you briefly out¬ 
line the cultural treatment of more parti¬ 
cularly the alpine types ?—A. Saunder. 

[The alpine Auricula, perhaps, for the 
amateur, is the more satisfactory and 
pleasing section of Auriculas, as in these 
the floral points or requirements are not 
so severely limited, the flowers are larger 
and more attractive, the plants are much 
easier to cultivate, and fine new varieties , 
crop up yearly. A stock of these may be 
obtained by seed if it be saved from first- 
class varieties, although, with them also, 
starting with a few dozen named varieties 
is much the best course. 

The grower of Auriculas in pots needs 
a small greenhouse, and one not neces¬ 
sarily exposed to the full glare of the sun. 
A west aspect is best, and even a north 
aspect answers if the house can be gently 
heated in severe weather. Auriculas are 
very hardy, and frosts do them little 
harm, but they greatly check the flowers 
when developing. For that reason a little 
fire-heat during hard weather prevents 
stagnation once growth has begun. Fail¬ 
ing a greenhouse, an ordinary frame is 
most* useful. With such a shelter, even 
if frosts in severe weather cannot be en¬ 
tirely excluded, their severity can, by 
putting mats or other covering over the 
frame during hard weather, be greatly 
mlt’gated. In a frame the plants will 
start from their ordinary winter rest 
later in the spring than -they will in a 
greenhouse, and, because flowering later, 
may quite escape a check during the 
period of blooming. In any case, the 
plants should be kept near the glass so ns 
to secure ample light, have plenty of air, 
and be kept quite clean. Whether in 
house or frame it Is best the plants stand 
on open wood trellises somewhat raised. 
Cleanliness requires not only that house, 
frame, pots, and soil be kept clean, but 
also that i:he plants be kept free from in¬ 
sects, especially aphides, which often 
settle thickly in the crowns, sucking the 
sap from the young leaves. If, when 
found thus Infested, each plant be held 
on its side over a large pan of water and 
the insects with the aid of a small paint¬ 
brush be well washed out, they can be 
kept quite clean. Soaking a couple of 
ounces of Tobacco in a quart of boiling 
water for twenty-four hours leaves a 
strong insecticide, and If the plants be in¬ 
verted, dipped a few times into it, then 
dusted with Tobacco powder and a few 
days later w T ell washed, they are effec¬ 
tively cleansed. 

Auriculas always do best in rather 
limited pot-room. Strong-flowering plants 
have ample space in 5-inch pots, and 
C-inch pots are, as a rule, large enough 
for any specimens. The compost should 
consist of two-thirds decayed turfy loam 
from an old pasture, the other third con¬ 
sisting of w T ell-rotted cow r or horse dung, 
well-decayed leaf-soli, and some sharp 
silver sand. For strong plants the soil 
should be pressed firmly into the pots. In 
bygone days there used to be frequent 
notes about Auriculas in these pages, but 
as the numbers of the at one time growlers 
are now considerably reduced, but few 
now growing them, questions as to their 
cultivation are seldom asked. We know’ 
of no book dealing solely with the culture 
of the Auricula,]. jj( „ fr , n 
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TREKS AND SHRUB8. 

CYTISUS KEWENSIS. 

This, a hybrid raised at Kew between C. 
Ardoini and C. albus, is a charming kind 
of prostrate growth, and bears pale cream 
coloured flowers very freely during early 
May. For the rock garden few shrubs 
are more useful. A good companion 
plant is C. Beani, a chance hybrid found 
in a bed of seedlings of C. Ardoini. The 
flowers are of a deep golden yellow, and 
are borne in sprays reaching 1 foot in 
length. 

THE FRINGE-TREES 
(Chioxantiius). 

The Fringe-trees or species of Chionan- 
thus form a small genus of shrubs or small 
trees belonging to the same order as the 
Ash and Lilac (Oleacea?). There are only 
two species, one native of China and the 
other North America. They thrive in an 
open position in loamy soil, and give the 
best results when exposed to full sun. 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM WILD. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that the 
Mezereon is native in the Thames sub¬ 
province (Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire) and 
in Gloucestershire and Wilts. The idea 
that it migrated from gardens to woods is 
exactly the opposite of what occurs—at 
any rate in Bucks, where the cottagers 
tell you that they brought their shrubs 
from the woods.— James Britten. 

I have seen the Daphne in recent years 
on several occasions, both in the upper 
reaches of Ribbleedale and in the Wharfe- 
dale districts, and it is still to be found in 
considerable quantities. I very recently 
saw the plant growing wild not far from 
the habitat of one of the rarest and 
choicest of all our native plants.. Cypri- 
IKxliura Calceolus. The Daphne is at home 
in these mountain limestone districts.— 
W. II. Staxsfield. 

Daphne Mezereum grows, but very 
rarely, in the w r oods of Sussex and Hants, 
and in certain hanging woods of the Isle of 
Wight. It was to be found formerly, ac¬ 
cording to White, on Sclborne Hanger. It 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN8. 

MYOSOTIS ALPESTRIS. 

This is a minute alpine Forget-me-not, 
and when it flrst comes into flower it is 
not more than an inch high. At the most, 
it reaches 3 inches or 4 inches across, and 
its neat tufts, when studded all over in 
early May w r ith blossoms of a rich tur¬ 
quoise-blue, are as beautiful as anything 
in the rock garden. The best way to en¬ 
joy this tiny Forget-me-not is to make a 
sloping pocket of good loam with plenty 
of broken stone, sand, and grit. The as¬ 
pect should be open and sunny, and it is 
an advantage if the pocket can be iso¬ 
lated by fairly big rocks, so that it may 
not be invaded by large, coarse plants. I 
w'ould not plant the Forget-me-not alone. 
1 would put with it a few other choice 
alpines of about the same size and 
strength. Very good companions w'oukl 
be And rosace araelinoidea, a colony of 
tiny, silky tufts, and heads of white For¬ 
get-me-not-like flowers on inch-high, 



Cytisus keicensis. 


Both can be increased by seeds, which in 
sunny years ripen in this country, or they 
can be propagated from layers. The tw’o 
species are as follow s 

C. RETU8A. —A Chinese bush or tree, 
varying from a few feet to 30 feet or more 
in height. The flowers are wiilte, and 
produced in fleecy clusters from the 
points of the young shoots in June or early 
July, the inflorescences reminding one of 
those of the Manna Ash. The second 
species, 

C. virginica, is a native of the Eastern 
United States. It varies in habit from a 
bush 8 feet high to a small tree 30 feet in 
height, w’ith a wide, bushy head. The 
inflorescences are as large again as those 
of C. retusa, and, of the two, it Is by far 
the more decorative plant. It has been in 
cultivation in this country for more than 
a century t.nd a half; but cannot be said 
to be common, for well-developed speci¬ 
mens are few in number. Both plants 
are quite hardy ancl^iitablc for general 
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is locally know n as 4i Sweet Mezell.” I 
have no doubt that it is native.— Boris. 

The Carden. 

i 1 _*- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Holly as a hedge—1 have been try¬ 
ing several hedging plants, and notice 
Hollies succeed ljetter than any of them. 
The Holly is by many considered a com¬ 
paratively slow grower; but it is by no 
means invariably so. I find it does best 
from layers taken from woodland trees. 
These are nearly always well provided 
with fibrous roots, and if the planting is 
done in March or April growth begins at 
once, and considerable progress is made 
before the following winter. The older a 
Holly hedge grows the better it becomes. 
It will prove a splendid barrier and wind¬ 
break, and its rich green is always wel¬ 
come in winter.—A. T. Joiinsox. 
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slender stems. There might also be a 
plant or two of Gent inna vorna, and also 
a little of the rather new’ Douglasia laevi¬ 
gata. This is very near the Androsaces, 
and quite easy to grow'. It makes a low, 
close mat of green, and covers itself with 
large blossoms of rich, clear, deep rose 
on very short stems. A little colony such 
as this would be very pretty, and the 
plants would not interfere with one 
another. Of course, the Forget-me-not 
may be growm in any part of the rock gar¬ 
den which is suitable for dw’arf alpines, 
and I only make the suggestion of a little 
I mixed colony as one of many pretty w*ays 
I of using it. Any good, well-drained loam 
! suits Myosotis alpestris. Give it a sunny 
| aspect. It comes fairly true from seed, 
ns a rule, and the plant may also be ln- 
| creased by pulling it to pieces and re- 
1 planting after flowering. The plant is 
widely distributed over the European 
Alps up to 10,000 feet, and is found in 
| Britain. It is also knowm as Myosotis 
rupicola. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. Original from 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING- 
In bloom February 12th.— Anemone coro¬ 
na ria, A. Hepatica, Cyclamen Coum, 
8no\cdrops (in variety). Narcissus mini¬ 
mus, Iris histrioidcs major, I. stylosa. 
Winter Aconites, Crocus (in variety), 
Scilla sibirica, Chionodoxas, Saxifraga 
Boydi alba, 8. Burseriana Gloria, 8. 
Griesbachi, Primula denticulata, Litho- 
spermum rosmarinifolium, Grape Hya¬ 
cinth (Muscari botryoides), Ericas (in 
variety). Daphne Blagayana, D. Meze- 
reum, Andromeda floribunda. Rhododen¬ 
dron prcscox, Hamamelis arborea. For - 
sythia suspensa, F. spectabilis, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Chimonanthus fragrans. 
Genista hirsuta, Berbcris japonica, 
Laurustinus. 

The week’s work. —Preparations are 
now being made for planting the alpine 
plants propagated last summer and 
autumn and wintered in oold frames. As 
alpines vary in their soil requirements, a 
variety of composts has been prepared, and 
placed in the various positions the plants 
are to occupy, labelling each as the work 
proceeds. Ir the weather continues 
favourable the hardiest varieties will be 
planted forthwith. Established plants 
that have grown beyond their limits will 
be divided or trimmed back. Saxifraga 
Burseriana Gloria is now very beautiful. 
For several days past the pure white blos¬ 
soms, on stems nearly 3 inches long, have 
been attractive. There is no other mem¬ 
ber of its group so distinct and easy to 
grow as this. A mixture of light sandy 
loam and old mortar rubble suits the plant 
admirably, and no protection of any kind 
is necessary The variety major is not so 
satisfactory ‘here. I have never seen the 
Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) flower so freely 
os at the present time. The plants com¬ 
menced to bloom early in December last, 
and from thou until now we have gathered 
hundreds of the fragrant flowers. This 
success in a great measure is due .to their 
being in a sheltered posit ion and the mild 
autumn and winter we have experienced. 
Though the flowers are net of long dura¬ 
tion nil a hot room, they will keep for 
several days in one that is moderately 
cool. In gathering the flowers it is liest 
to cut them just previous to opening.- 
They open well in water, and in this way 
last longer. With care, this plant may be 
moved at almost any time of the year, 
except when it is in flower. The best 
time, however, is just after the plants have 
finished flowering, and before they have 
made much growth. Where it is available, 
a position should he selected at the foot 
of a sunny south wall, and the Iris should 
be planted close up against it, so that 
the roots are pressed against the wall. 
Tile most 'suitable soil is a light, sandy 
loam, with a little mortar rubbish added, 
and plenty of drainage should be pro¬ 
vided in the way of broken bricks. Last 
spaing I lifted and divided some of the 
strongest clumps, and planted them as 
described al>ove. These have now become 
well established. 

The Forsythias are flowering unusually 
early this year, and the loaig shoots are 
very useful for cutting for the house. 
This is an indispensable shrub in every 
garden, large or small, and where space 
permits it should bo planted in groups of 
five or six together. If planted in an 
open spot and sheltered from strong 
winds, at makes a delightful spreading 
bush, and sends out its long, graceful 
shoots on all sides. F. ■suspensa makes an 
excellent wall covering, as its shoots, when 
they reach a few feet high, fall over in a 
graceful manner. F. viridissima is of less 

g raceful growth, hut is, nevertheless, a 
esirable shrub. It is of erect growth, 
with stout, stiff shoots, which in early 
spring are covered with yellowy bell- 
snaped blossoms, and about as large as 
those of F. suspensa. 

Clematises. —Although these may be 
planted at almost/affy time of 1 he year 
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if propel* attention is given them, there is 
no better time than the present and dur¬ 
ing March. Any good gaiden seal with a 
■small portion of partly-decayed manure 
or good leaf-soil added will grow these 
plants. All Clematises should be on their 
own roots, and I hope that nurserymen 
will shortly be able to supply them thus. 
The best way to increase the Clematis for 
those who do not possess propagating 
houses, frames, etc., is by layering. Peg 
the shoots down firmly into the ground at 
a joint, after making a notch under it. 
They take rather a long time to root, but 
if put down in the spring they wifi be 
rooted and ready for removal in the 
autumn. They may also be propagated 
readily from cuttings. The loest time to 
strike them is April and Mav, when 
growths about 3 inches or .4 inches Jong 
are produced freely from the older wood. 
Insert them in pots of sandy soil, place in 
a propagating nouse, and keep close for 
a time in the same temperature as you 
would use to propagate Fuchsiaa, etc., 
hut avoid making the sdil too wet. 

, F. W. Gallop, 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
8trawberry planting. — Where from 
force of circumstances planting could not 
either be done or completed last autumn, 
the plants, whether in pots or laid in in 
a border under a wall in the kitchen 
garden, .should be transferred to their per¬ 
manent quarters when the soil is found in 
good working condition and w ill bear being 
trodden upon. Lift the plants with a 
good ball of soil if not in pots, open out 
holes large enough to admit of the soil 
being worked in round them, and make it 
quite firm. Be careful to plant neither 
too deep nor too shallow*, the crowns serv¬ 
ing as a guide in this respect, op they 
sliould 'l)e just clear of the soil. *As the 
Strawberry usually occupies the .same rite 
for at least three seasons, the plot selected 
■should have been manured aim dug in ad¬ 
vance. If such has not been done, pro¬ 
ceed to do so at once, allowing a few* days 
to elapse for the roil to settle before plant¬ 
ing. In either case, a firm root-run being 
necessary, the surface should he trodden 
firmly Iiefore setting out the plants 
18 inches apart in rows 2 feet asunder. 
The plants sliould not be allowed to, bear 
this sea-son, consequently the space be¬ 
tween the rows may be utilised for the 
growing of Lettuces or any shallow-rooted 
crop, which will net interfere with the 
growth of the Strawberries. 

Autumn-planted Strawberries.— These 
should be looked over, and any plants that 
have been lifted by the action of frost 
should be trodden hack into place and 
mode firm again. . Pull off dead leaves, 
hoe up weeds, and, after raking them off, 
lightly prick up the surface with a fork. 
If isucli crops ais Onions, Lettuces, etc., 
were sown between the rows after plant¬ 
ing in autumn, and they still occupy 
the ground, a geod hoeing of the surface 
only must then suffice. 

Permanent beds.— The plants should 
now* be divested of dead leaves, W’eeds 
cleared away from between the lows, and 
a mulch of well-rotted manure applied, if 
this matter has not had attention in the 
autumn. Opinions differ as to wdiether 
this should be left on the surface or be 
lightly dug in. Where digging is annu¬ 
ally practised, no great amount of harm 
will accrue; but if it has not liitherto been 
the practice to dig between the plants it is 
not advisable to do so now, as such a pro¬ 
ceeding would mean a great sacrifice of 
roots. In any cose the top 2 inches or 
3 inches of the soil only should be turned 
over. If farmyard or stable manure is 
not available, sprinkle a mixture at the 
rate of 3 oz. superphosphate and 1 oz. of 
sulphate of ammonia on the surface to 
each square yard, or a proprietary con¬ 
centrated artificial manure may be used 
instead, applying it according to direc¬ 
tions. 

Shorthorn Carrot*.— Where frames can¬ 


not be spared for the raising of an early 
crop a sowing of one of the forcing varie¬ 
ties (should be made on a south border. 
If the soil is heavy and sticky, it is a good 
plan to dress the surface beforehand with 
old soil from beneath the potting bench, 
after it has been passed through a 1-inch 
sieve, or with well-decayed leaf-mould. 
Either will lighten it if it is well worked 
into the surface with a long-toothed rake, 
and render the drawing or shallow drills 
9 inches to 12 inches apart an easier 
matter. 

Cabbages. —The hoe ■should l>e run 
through the soil when sufficiently dry, 
between the plants set out last autumn; 
and to hasten the growth of the earliest 
varieties, a little isulphate of ammonia 
may at /the same time be applied. Should 
there be vacancies in later-planted breaks, 
make good with plants drawn from tin* 
seed beds. 

8eakale. —The latest break of outdoor 
Seakale should, after having been cleaned, 
be covered either w*ith soil or fine ashes 
to such a depth that there will ]>e no 
danger of the Kale when it pushes up lie- 
coming exposed to the outer air. 

Gloxinias. —These, though best left to 
start in the pots in which they were 
grown last season, may, if it is more con¬ 
venient, be shaken out and placed close 
together in a peaty compost or leaf- 
mould. Water must lie sparingly applied 
until the corms commence to grow freely, 
otherw ise they will be apt to decay. The 
stove or a house in which a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 66 degs. can be maintained 
will suit them for the present. Catu- 
diums should also be shaken out and 
started now*, treating them in the same 
manner as the preceding. Where required 
for blooming in pets For greenhouse de¬ 
coration during the summer and autumn, 
the first hatch of Tuberous Begonias ami 
such as were started early last season 
should be shaken out, boxed, and placed 
in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
to give them a stayt. 

Amaryllis. —Where a quantity of these 
is required to lie in bloom at one time the 
bulbs which have experienced the longest 
period of rest should lie either shaken out 
and repotted or overhauled and top- 
dressed, whichever is deemed the more ex¬ 
pedient. If well rested, they -speedily re¬ 
spond when placed in the warmth of an 
early vinery or plant-house. 

Achlmene*. —If largely grown, erne half 
may be shaken out and started now, ami 
the remainder in a month’s time. Until 
they commence to grow the conns may be 
placet! fairly close together in lxixes or 
pans, taking care that the different varie¬ 
ties are kept apart, ond covered with 
sand. These will start into growth 
quickly if treated the same as the pre¬ 
ceding. 

G lor Sosas. —The tubers should be shaken 
out and repotted in a mixture of one half 
peat, one naif turfy loam, with a liberal 
quantity of sand added. One or at the 
most tw*o tubers are sufficient for a lO- 
inch pot, w'hicli should l>e clean and well 
drained. The compost should not be 
allowed to become dust-dry; but, at the 
same time, water must be sparingly ap¬ 
plied until they start growing. 

Just icla carnea.— The propagation of 
this useful-flo wering stove plant should, 
as fast as cuttings become available^ he 
taken in hand. They strike readily m a 
sandy compost consisting largely of peat 
in a propagating case. If inserted round 
the sade of 6-anch pots and kept shaded 
they soon callus and emit roots. Fresh 
stock of Ixoras and Gardenias should be 
raised from cuttings taken and inserted 
under the same conditions as Justicias. 

A. W; 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.— Tlie Vines in this house 
having mode ■sufficient growth to deter¬ 
mine which shoots to leave, all surplus 
ones are being removed. On bright days 
the Vines are syringed lightly and the 
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paths and walls damped at closing time. 
Full advantage is taken of the .sun heat 
by closing the house early in the after¬ 
noon, the temperature rising 10 degs. or 
15 degs. through this early closing. The 
ventilating of vineries through tne early 
part of the year requires great care. The 
foliage at this season is very tender, and 
is soon injured by improper ventilation. 
A change of air is necessary at least once 
& day, but it must be admitted in such 
a manner that cold draughts are not 
allowed to reach the foliage, or the tem¬ 
perature of the house to be suddenly 
lowered. Vines in succession houses now 
started are syringed two or three times 
daily.' This will be continued until all 
buds are well on the move, when syringing 
is discontinued, except a light spraying 
on bright days. 

Pruning recently-planted fruit-trees.— 

Owing to the mildness of the weather the 
buds on fruit-trees are swelling fasrt; 
consequently, the pruning of young trees 
that were planted last autumn should be 
done without delay. Opinions differ as to 
the proper method of pruning young fruit- 
trees, some recommending the cutting 
back of the shoots when planting to one- 
third of their length, others holding that 
they should not bo cut back at all, but 
left to be regulated by summer pinching 
and stopping. My method is to leave the 
pruning until the" buds 'begin to swell in 
spring. All surplus branches are cut 
clean out, all other growths intended to 
play a part in the formation of the future 
tree being cut back to about two-thirds 
of their length. Any shoots showing a 
tendency to be (stronger than the others 
are left slightly longer. If judicious prun¬ 
ing is carried out the first season there is 
an actual gain in time in forming the 
tree. In prun u tg, take care to cut to an out¬ 
side bud, so as to prevent future shoots 
blocking the centre of the tree. In July 
pinch back the lateral growths to about 
2 inches. Any wanted to form the tree 
may be left. ’ Maiden trees tliat have 
been planted for cordons, whether single 
or double, if for clothing walls of limited 
height, will give the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults if trained obliquely, inasmuch as 
they give the cordon a longer run before 
reaching the top. No pruning back of 
these is required, for if the wood is 
thoroughly well-ripened most of the buds 
•will develop into fruit-buds the first 
season, and, if not, one can almost be 
assured of a good break of wood-buds of 
almost equal strength from lxrttom to top. 
Recently-planted Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants will require their leading shoots cut 
back to about 6 inches far a season or two 
until a sufficient number of branches for 
a foundation has been provided, cutting 
lack to a bud pointing in the proper direc¬ 
tion—viz., upwards in the case of varie¬ 
ties of a pendulous habit and outwards 
with those of upright growth. Black 
Cun-ants may also be cut over to about 
the same length the first season, but 
afterwards no regular -shortening back of 
these will be necessary. 

Onions sown in l>oxes lost month are 
now ready for pricking off into others at 
a distance of 3 inches apart each way. A 
suitable compost consists of two parts 
good fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and 
one part of half-decayed horse droppings, 
adding sufficient coarse sand to render it 
porous. The whole should be passed 
through a i-incli mesh sieve, and well 
mixed. Use in a moderately dry condi¬ 
tion, and make thoroughly firm. The 
work is best carried out in the house in 
which the plants are growing, as it is 
most important that the young plants 
should not suffer a check. Thoroughly 
water-in immediately afterwards. Spray 
the plants frequently during the day, and 
shade from bright sunshine to prevent 
them flagging. Any undue forcing must 
be guarded against, and sufficient air ad¬ 
mitted to keep the plants sturdy. Main¬ 
tain a temperature of 50 degs to 55 degs. 
The plan of raising Onipns under glasB is 
every pear gaining (favoun. ar<J 




one wishes to obtain extra large bulbs or 
not, I advise that part if not the whole of 
the crop be treated in this way. Seldom 
are they attacked by the Ondon-fly or 
mildew to any extent, and much better 
results are obtained generally. This was 
amply proved in these gardens last 
season. One half of the crop I raised 
under glass, the other half was sown in 
the open. Those sown in the open were 
badly attacked by mildew, while those 
sown under glass and planted on an ad¬ 
joining plot show’ed no signs of it, and 
large, well-ripened bulbs of good keeping 
quality were obtained. This year I am 
sowing the whole of the crop under glass. 
In any case, successful Onion culture de¬ 
pends very largely on the proper prepara¬ 
tion of the ground and sowing the seed 
early ; therefore, those who still rely on 
the old method of sowing in the open 
should not miss the first favourable op¬ 
portunity when the ground is in a good 
workable condition to get in the seed. 
Assuming that the ground has been pre¬ 
viously well prepared by deep digging or 
trenching, choose a fine, drying morning, 
strew the surface with a mixture of soot 
and wood ashes, point it over with a fork 
2 inches or 3 inches deep, and in a few 
hours it may bo naked dow r n with a wooden 
rake and the drills drawn 1 foot apart. 
After the seed is sown, alleys 1 foot wide 
may be thrown out all round the bed and 
the whole raked down in a neat and tidy 
manner. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Primula oboonlca. —Among seeds winch 
may be sown at this time are those of 
Primula oboonica. The seedlings, if 
grown on in a mild heat, will make good 
plants, which will bloom freely in June 
or July, and which will remain in flower 
for a long time. There are now’ much im¬ 
proved kinds of this useful Primula, and 
a considerable range of colour is now’ ob¬ 
tainable. P. grandiflora rosea is w’orthy 
of attention; so, too, is P. grandiflora 
gigantea. Very useful plants can be had 
in pots 5 inches in diameter, and not only 
are they useful for decoration under glass, 
but they make excellent stuff for vases in 
rooms. It is, of course, a regrettable 
fact that this family lies under a cloud, 
for the reason that if handled by some 
people it is apt to cause an annoying irri¬ 
tation of tlie skin. Nevertheless, P. ob- 
carnica and its varieties do good service to 
those who may safely handle them. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. — These, 
wintered under oool conditions, are now 
fit for transferring to their flowering-pots. 
Generally speaking, these may be 7 inches 
or 8 inches in diameter, and good pieces 
may be had an either. In potting, drain 
carefully, and use good turfy loam, not too 
fine, wnth a little leaf-mould and sprin¬ 
kling of soot. The soot help® to maintain 
a good colour in the foliage, aud leaves of 
a deep green certainly add much to the 
attractiveness of the puant when in bloom. 
Do not pot too firmly, and w ater carefully 
for a short time, testing each pot with 
the knuckles before moisture is given. 
Aphides are, as is well known, apt to 
attack Calceolarias, so that precautionary 
vaporisings are recommended. Let neat 
stakes be placed round the pots in antici¬ 
pation of the flower-steins, which under 
suitable conditions will soon appear. 

Salvias. —As soon as cuttings are pro¬ 
curable, they should be taken and placed 
in* the propagating pit. Salvias are by no 
means difficult subjects, and entail little 
but routine attention. Cuttings strike 
very readily in a slight bottom heat, and 
as quickly a® they are rooted they may be 
boxed olf or patted up. The practice fol¬ 
lowed here i« to put six plants into a 
9 -Lnch pot, in which they remain until, 
after danger from frost is over, they arc 
planted out for the summer. Good varie¬ 
ties for winter use are S. sp lenders and 
its variety S. s. grandiflora, S. Bethelli, 
S. rqtilans, S. lacbiflora, ami, in a less 


degree, S. Pride of Zurich and S. Glory 
of Stuttgart. At the same time, cut¬ 
tings of Eupatoriums may be similarly 
dealt with. 

Fruit-houses. —The scarcity of fuel will, 
no doubt, be telling in many places, s§ 
far as fruit-houses are concerned. Un¬ 
less there is any special desire for early 
fruit, therefore, only sufficient pipe heat 
to keep things safe may be allowed. Of 
course, this is indispensable during the 
night, but fires may be pretty W’ell damped 
down during days when there is even a 
moderate amount of sunshine. Ventilate 
carefully, and close down early in the 
afternoon, having previously started the 
fire. In the orchaid-house buds begin to 
get prominent, but keep the house open 
yet awhile. If closed, it may mean that 
heat will be necessary before long to keep 
frosts from doing harm to the blooms, 
which will not be long delayed should the 
house be closed. Permanent trees in 
borders must not suffer from lack of 
moisture, and the same is true of trees in 
pots and tubs. The correct state of the 
soil in the case of the latter can easily be 
gauged by a tap with the knuckles. In 
the case of trees planted out, if the 
slightest suspicion of dryness of the 
border be present, give the borders the 
benefit of the doubt, and water them. 
There is, of course, a difference between 
watering and deluging a border at this 
season of tin* year. Any dryness at the 
root will result in bud-dropping. Some of 
the American Peaches (as most fruit¬ 
growers know’) are confirmed offenders in 
this respect, even when kept moist at the 
roots; hut an exception may be made in 
the case of that very useful Peach, Hale's 
Early. 

Chrysanthemums.— At tliis tame, the 
majority of the greenhouse varieties have 
been put into Scinch pots. As previously 
indicated, the intermediate shift—that 
into 3-inch pots— has been omitted, and, 
so far, those so treated appear to make 
satisfactory progress. In the course of 
the w’eek a supplementary batch of cut¬ 
tings was put in—chiefly of varieties 
which had not previously thrown satisfac¬ 
tory shoots, and of those which for cer¬ 
tain reasons it is intended to grow more 
largely. Among the latter may be men¬ 
tioned Lady Ilaglan, Mine. jE. Fabre, 
Nooes d’Or, Souvenir de une Petite Amie, 
Nellie Poekett, Mrs. Greenfield, and 
Julian Vallet. These, grown in bush 
form, were particularly satisfactory dur¬ 
ing the past season. In order to provide 
a few’ early cuttings of hardy Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, a plant of each variety groW’n w’as 
during the week lifted and potted up, the 
pots being placed in a slightly heated 
house. There is, of course, no time lost 
yet, but W’hen a large number is required 
it pays to get to work in time, and as the 
cuttings strike, their tops, in turn, oan be 
utilised to provide plants in the case of 
sorts which may be comparatively scarce. 

Hardy-flower borders. —After .having 
been delayed by stress of weather from 
completing the "work among hardy plants, 
advantage w’as taken during the week of 
finishing what remained to be done. 
Grow’th is now’ very noticeable in the case 
of some things, such as Pceoiiies, Asters, 
Artemisias, Chrysanthemums, and those 
of more robust growth generally. Bulbs, 
•too, are now' plainly visible, and with ordi- 
nary care no damage need be done among 
colonies of these. All dividing and re¬ 
planting are now f completed, and the 
borders, after receiving a dressing of 
manure of some sent, have been forked 
over. 

Vegetable garden. —Very little was 
attempted in the course of the week in 
the vegetable quarters, as it was desired 
to get the hardy-flower borders out of 
hand. At the same time,, some digging 
was done in the case of a quarter which 
had been previously manured, and which 
is intended for next season’s winter crop 
of Brassicas. W. McGuffog. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

February 12th, 1918. 

The fortnightly meeting hefd on this date 
was very interesting. Hardy plants— 
alpines particularly—were plentiful and 
good, and, staged in several instances in 
free groups—dozens or scores of each 
kind—well demonstrated their value. 
Vegetables, too, were excellent and in 
considerable variety. Quite a thing 
alone was the delightful lot' of Violets 
from Sussex. Orchids were plentiful and 
good. The precious Witch Hazels in 
variety came in good condition, while 
Carnations and Ferns added their quota 
of beauty. Several novelties received 
recognition. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

If we select from these what we re¬ 
gard as the gem of the meeting, it will be the 
magnificent panful of Iris Cantab exhibited 
by Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, and 
which gained a First-class Certificate—a 
well-merited honour for one of the most 
precious harbingers of spring. The name 
Is suggestive of its colour—a clear blue— 
to which must be added its value as a 
garden plant. Sturdy-habited and with 
well-formed flowers, it is good enough for 
all. From the same source also came 
quite an array of early bulbous Irises. 
One of them, a hybrid of fine stature, quite 
a foot high, now flowering for the first 
time, is full of promise. A new and 
graceful hybrid Narcissus (N. calathinus 
x X. Harold Finn) has a two-flowered 
scape of white lemon-cupped blossoms. 
It is very pretty, also welcome for its 
earliness. Messrs. Robert Veitch and 
Son, Exeter, showed the Witch Hazels 
excellently, H. mollis (rich yellow) gain¬ 
ing a First-class Certificate. H. urborea 
(rich golden, and even more prodigal of 
flowering) was also shown, together with 
hybrids of interest, probably yet lacking 
the attractiveness essential to a good gar¬ 
den plant. Of distinct merit and interest 
combined were two new species of Rhodo¬ 
dendron in Mr. Reuthe’s collection—viz., 
R. moupinense (white) (China) and R. 
inucronulatum (rose-carmine colour) 
(from Mandschuria). This latter is sum¬ 
mer-leafing, the other Is more or less 
leafy. Roth were cut from the open at 
Kestou. Crocus aureus, C. Balsanai 
(yellow), C. dalmaticus (mauve), and C. 
Imperati albus were in the same group. 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons had charming 
lots of the choicer alpines, such Saxi¬ 
frages as Irvingi, lilacina, Griesbachi— 
two dozen or so making a fine display— 
the lovely yellow Faldonside, Obristi 
(large white), and macedonlea (yellow’) 
being some of the best. Primula Winteri 
■was good. In Messrs. Barr’s collection, 
Crocus species, Narcissus minimus, 
Lenten Roses, and Saxifrages in variety 
were remarked. Messrs. ,1. Clieal and 
fckms contributed Lon icera fragrantissima, 
a nice lot of single lilac Primroses, and 
richly coloured examples of Daphne 
Mezereum. In Messrs. Piper’s group the 
most telling things were the early Cy¬ 
clamen, C. Coum in variety and Iris reti¬ 
culata. Juuiperus procumbens and J. 
pacliypliyllaea (glaucous blue) were very 
good. Mr. G. G. Whitelegg had a fine ex¬ 
hibit of Saxifrages in flower, staging 
batches of a score or fifty of each kind. 
Of such were S. Boydi alba, S. Burserl- 
ana, S. B. Gloria, S. Rocheliana, and S. 
aplculata alba, the whole highly attrac¬ 
tive. The pretty, yellow - flowered S. 
Paulime was very good. 

The Sweet Violets from the Misses 
Allen-Brown were very beautiful, parti¬ 
cularly the bowl-like arrangement of the 
Princess of Wales (handsomest of all and 
deliciously perfumed). J^hite Czar, Nea¬ 
politan, .and CoicTooi/an were also /«f- 

^ marked. 01 9 ltlzed b Y \jJ%jO git 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Mr. F. Herbert Chapman’s new Free- 
sias were of much interest in this de¬ 
partment. F. Sweet Lavender (soft 
lilac-blue, delicately fragrant) is a new 
and most welcome variety. F. Chapmani 
aurantiaca (golden-yellow, blotched rich 
orange on the lower parts of the flowers) 
is also excellent. Each of these gained 
an Award of Merit. F. Gilt Edge (prim¬ 
rose and gold) and F. Sepia—a name sug¬ 
gestive of its colour—were very distinct. 
Quite one of the best, however, was -F. 
Market White, the quantities of shapely 
flowers, tall stems, and vigorous habit 
demonstrating utility of a very high 
order. Messrs. Allwood Brothers had 
good novelties in Malmalson Carnations, 
scarlet, salmon-pink, blush, yellow, and 
others. One, a white-tipped petalled 
variety, had a base of crimson-scarlet, a 
very striking variety. Nancy is a new 
American sort, a §hapely flower of almost 
.Toliffe pink tone. Messrs. J. and A. 
Brown showed Primula malacoides alba 
plena, a variety which gained an Award 
of Merit last year. Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons contributed a well-grown batch 
of Columhea magniflca, the brilliantly- 
coloured flowers making a rich display. 
A capital strain of Primula obconica grau- 
diflora was on view. Among Ferns, Poly- 
podium cauibrlcum, P. trichomanoides, 
and the lustrous green Soolopendriums, of 
which S. crispuin grande is one of the 
best, were noted. 

, ORCHIDS. 

Many good collections w r ere staged. In 
that from Messrs. Charlesworth, the rare j 
Vanda teres alba was noted, and among 
others the rare Cattleya Percivalliana 
alba (Charlesworth’s variety). Odon- 
tioda Zenobia Is distinct, the lovely 
Brasso - Cattleya Princess Elizabeth 
(mauvej being very fine. Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Brown contributed many 
choice Odontoglossums, including O. 
Nora ( maroon, with broad, whitc- 
chequered lip), O. Doris, and O. Aglaou. 
The brown, gold-tipped Odontioda Cereus 
was very striking. Mr. J. E. Shill had 
another of Ibis magnificent hybrid Cypri- 
pediums, C. Eurybiadcs. var. Shillianum. 
It received a First-class Certificate. 
Messrs. Cypher and Sons staged Cypri- 
pediums, of which C. an reum Virginal and 
C. Helen II., var. Fascinator, were re¬ 
marked. The finest thing from Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean was Cymbldium Alex¬ 
ander! album, the only pure white known. 
It gained a First-class Certificate. C. A. 
roseum and others of pink hue were also 
on view*. In Messrs. Hassal’s group, 
Odontioda Rajah (a very dark sort) was 
prominent. In that from Messrs. Low, 
Sophro-Cattleya Thwaltesic, S.-C. Saxa, 
and S.-C. Doris constituted a remarkable 
trio of hybrids, the first-named being not 
unlike Disa grandiflom in colour. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons showed the 
handsome Lycaste Skinneri magniflca, the 
noblest and richest coloured of its race. 

VEGETABLES. 

A collection of thirty or more sorts of 
these were admirably displayed by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons. Of Onions, all in ex¬ 
cellent condition, there were Blood Red, 
Crimson Globe, Long Keeping, Bedford¬ 
shire Champion, and Ailsa Craig. Leeks 
Prizetaker and Musselburgh had long, 
well-blanched stems of undoubted excel¬ 
lence. Such Broccolis as Christmas 
White, Winter Mammoth, and Superb 
White were in perfection. Turnips, 
Savoys, Kales, Celeriac, the interesting 
and beautiful Portuguese Cabbage, and 
many salads were also on view\ 

A complete list of the awards and 
medals w ill be found in our advertisement 
column*. 


BEES. 

BEE SUPERSTITIONS. 

My invitation at the close of 1917 to any 
of the readers of Gardening who knew of 
superstitions attaching to bees to send 
them in has elicited a communication on 
the subject from- one who is not only a 
bee-keeper, but clearly a bee lover also. 
I am much indebted to this correspondent 
for information which provides some 
4ost interesting facts to add to the very 
scant knowledge which most people in 
Great Britain possess on the above sub¬ 
ject. The chief source of this additional 
information ifc “ Welsh Folk-lore,” by 
Rev. Ellas Owen, M*A., F.S.A.—the prize 
essay of the Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
1887—from which essay the following ex¬ 
tracts will be of general interest:— 

(a) “ The little busy bee has been from 
times of old an object of admiration and 
superstition. ... In the central parts 
of Denbighshire, people suppose that a 
hive of bees, if bought, will not thrive, 
but that a present of a hive leads to Its 
w r ell doing.” This idea prevails, readers 
will remember I said, in Switzerland, but 
with the modification that the seller (not 
the buyer) will be beset with ill-luck. 

(b) “ Stolen bees would not make 
honey. . . . The hive which had been 
stolen would die.” This conflicts with the 
Swiss superstition that the theft of a hive 
of bees ensures success, but is more in 
harmony with Christian morality. Ob¬ 
viously, bees in Wales teach by their self- 
sacrifice that virtue brings its own re¬ 
ward, as also does vice. 

(c) “ It Is considered very lucky indeed 
to find that a strange swarm of bees has 
arrived in the garden or tree belonging 
to a cottager. . . . They bring good 
fortune. . . . The decampment of a 
swarm shows that misfortune is about to 
visit the person whom they leave. . . . 
It is thought lucky when bees make their 
home in the roof, or, indeed, in any part 
of a house, and this they could easily do 
when houses were thatched with straw.” 
This last point about bees Riving them¬ 
selves in the thatch is of especial interest, 
and doubtless was no uncommon occur¬ 
rence in the days when most cottagers 
kept bees and most cottages were 
thatched. It Is of dnterest for this 
reason—that the ^history of the bee com¬ 
pels us to conclude that from time im¬ 
memorial straw In its various form®, not 
only formed the usual home of the 
domestic bee, but that in such hives they 
undoubtedly thrived well. 

(d) With reference to the cosmopolitan 
superstition, more common in the past 
than now, of informing the bees of a death 
in the family, Rev. Elias Owen says: 
“The head of the house whispered tile 
news to the bees in the hive. If this 
were neglected, it was thought that 
another death would soon follow the pre¬ 
vious one. Instead of sinking to the 
bees, it was the custom, in some parts of 
Wales, to turn the bee-Mve round before 
starting -the funeral. This was always 
done by a representative of the family, 
and it was also thought to be a protection 
against deiath. ... After the death fh 
a family the bees are put into mourning 
by tying a piece of black ribbon on a bit 
of wood and inserting it into the hole at 
the top of the hive.” Here are variations 
of the superstitions of “tapping” the 
hive, which I mentioned on December 
29th, 1917, as prevalent in England. The 
result of the Prize Essayist’s research 
harmonises more or less with the Ameri¬ 
can and Swiss notions, the turning round 
of the hive before the funeral being prob¬ 
ably a local bit Mtjiltahfrc The Essayist 
adds: “ plj e^d a swn nn enter , a -house, 
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it was considered unlucky, and usually it I 
was a sign of death to someone living in 1 
that house.” These are cheerless reflec¬ 
tions, but, of course, as with all super¬ 
stitions, most un-Christian. 

In Montgomeryshire I am told that it is 
considered very unlucky to receive honey 
as payment for sendees rendered in an 
apiary. This is a belief so strongly im¬ 
planted in the cottager’s mind that n man 
who had to travel 10 miles to attend to 
my correspondent’s bees on certain occa¬ 
sions of necessity could not Ik? persuaded 
to allow his kindness to be repaid by a 
free gift of honey. A present of a swarm 
of bees, however, earned his unqualified 
gratitude. 

One further point: The Eisteddfod 
prizeman quoted above cites a general 
opinion that Sunday is a favourite day 
for bee - swarming. He continues*: 

“ Country people say, when looking at 
their bees clustering outside the hive, 
‘Oh! they won’t swarm until next Sun¬ 
day,’ and it is true that they are often 
right in their calculations, for bees seem 
to prefer the peaceful day of rest to all 
other days for their flight. The kettle 
and pan are often heard of a Sunday in 
those parts of the country where bees are 
reared. It is possible that the quietness 
of the day and the cessation of every-day 
noise are appreciated by the little creatures, 
and that this prevailing stillness entices 
them to take their flight from their old 
home to seek a new one.” Though I my¬ 
self hold the opinion that this Sunday 
swarming is pure chance, it is, neverthe¬ 
less, an odd fact that many old bee-keepers 
wijl tell you Sunday seems to be the day 
on which bees most generally come out 
to swarm. * B. It. If. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Growing Melons in frames {Stamp ).— 
Melons need some heat, and in a wooden 
frame that can be furnished only by a ]lot- 
bed. Get a good cartload of fresh horse? 
maunre, having in it but little of long 
straw. Spread it about a foot thick, and 
well sprinkle it with water; then put it 
into a heap. Let it lie several days until 
it heats, then turn it and fresh damp it, 
giving it a third turn later; then makp it 
up into a solid bed just a few inches 
longer and broader than is the frame. 
Put the frame on and into the centre a 
mound of a bushel of good turfy loam. 
Let steam escape at the back of the frame, 


THOMSONS 

V/NE. PLANT 6 VEGETABLE 

MANURE 


Unrivalled 

for ail Garden Orope. 

Bo Compounded as to combine 
stimulating with lasting effects. 
Producea rigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 

THOMSON’S 

Special Top-dressing Manure. 

An Excellent Stimulant. 

PRICES 

Vct•>—Quantities of 5*5 lb? and art euppbv 
in 23 lb. bag 5 

v lce. Plant, 6 b Vegetable Manure 
H2 ib«.. 24 -; 5n ib £ . ( iaa; 28 n. s ., 7 a; u it: 
46; 7 Ibg., 2 9. Tins, 2/d. t; an l 6d. 
Carriage paid on 53 lbs and up anywhere in 
Unltod Kingdom. 

Special Top dressing: Manure. 

So lbs., 20 * ; 281b*„ 11 lUba., 6-; 7 lbs , 

[ 26. Tins, l/». Carriage paid on 23 lb. and J 
up anywhere in United Kingdom. 

Also 

Thomson's Styptic. 3- and 16 

per bottle. 

Sold for Horticultural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, or 
from 



and so soon as tha/t As over put out your 
plant into the centre of the mound, water¬ 
ing it and shading a little during hot sun¬ 
shine. As the roots come through the 
mound add a Little fresh soil, and also put 
a thickness of 3 inches over the rest of 
the bed. As growth proceeds a little air 
must be given to the plants in the day by 
tilting the light at the back an inch or so. 
Bees may also in that way enter and help 
to fertilise the flowers. There are male 
flowers and female flowers. When both 
kinds are fully open you must gather a 
male flower, tear off the petals, then press 
the cluster of stamens which contain the 
pollen into the centre of a female flower, 
and, generally, setting follows. Four to 
six fruits are ample for one plant to carry. 
If more be set they may fan to swell. It 
is easy to set more and then retain the 
fruits that swell best, pinching out the 
others. Shoots that have no fruit-blooms 
on them may l>e pinched or cut out, to 
prevent the plants from becoming too 


thick. A gentle damping before the light 
is closed down helps to keep off red-spider. 

SHORT REPX.XBB ' 

Stamp. —Yes; you piay pinch out the 
tips of Sweet Pea growths^ and thus 
cause the plants to be bushier, and, in 
consequence, more free-flowering, though 
very probably the blooms will be smaller. 
See reply re 11 Melons in frames,” on this 
page.- J . J. Robins .—“'Hie Tomato: 
With Cultural Directions for Maintaining 
a Continuous Supply of Fruit,” price Is. 
You might probably be able to secure a 
second-hand copy, as we fear it is out of 
print. 

1TAMEB OF PZiAJTTB AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits. — Pomum. —Apples: 1, 
Itibston Pippin; 2, Annie Elizabeth; 3, 

Lord Hindhp ; 4, Binmley’s.- A. R. S .— 

Pears: 1, Winter NeJis: 2, Glou Morceau; 
3, Zephirin Gregoire; 4, Catillac (a stew¬ 
ing Pear).- H. M. Gatehouse .—Winter 

Quoiiiing. 


GUARANTE8TE0 


The National Rose Society’s Selections. 

Bees* Rote trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 

Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “B.” 

24 specially-selected varieties 
Assured 10/0 Carriage 
prize winners. ID/D paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson 6carlet lid. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION “ A." 

84 beat and moat popular 
roaea for general purpoaeB. 

A splendid 1 o Carriage 
assortment. »D O paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
F.arlofWarwickfliD.sal.rosa lid. 
Kcarlate (lit), scarlet - - lid. 

Ethel Malcolm (ht).ivory w. lid. 
Frau Karl Druschkl(hp).w. lid. 
UeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. lid. 
O. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lid. 
Gen. SIcArthur(ht), Bcarlet 11(1. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht).carm. lid. 
I.a Franco (ht), rose - - 10d. 

La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh lid. 
Lady Pirrle (ht), apricot - lid. 
LadyAshtown(ht),decp pk. lOd. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. lOd. 
Mtne.C. Lulaud(ht),yo].rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.IIerriot.prawn red lid. 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),Bl!.ro. lOd. 
Mme.MelanteSoupert(ht),y. lid. 
Mine. Ravary(ht),orange y. lOd. 
Mme.Segond Weber(ht),sal. lid. 
Ophelia (ht), fleah pink - lid. 
Pharisaer <ht). rosy white - lid. 
Rayon d'Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Bichmoud (ht), scarlet - lid. 

Fragrant Roses 

8ELECTION “ D.” 

12 ehoaen - chiefly for their 
abundant delicious scent. 
Colouring q O Carriage 
gorgeous. O; O paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jatnain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. lid. 
George Dickson(hO.vel.crl. lid. 
GeneralJacqueinlnot(lip).cr. 9<1. 
Gen.McArthur(ht).crini8on lid. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red lid. 
La France (ht). rose - - lOd. 

LadyAllce Stanley(ht).p!nk lid. 
Mine. Ed. Herriot (per),red lid. 
Mrs.JohnLaIng(hp),ro?y pk. 9d. 
Vlrlch Brunnerdipl.chcr.red 9d. 

Phlox or Flame Flowers. 

"IMfkwlck ' 

Thirteen C Q Carriage 
Realities. 57 paid. 

3 of each 12/-, carriage paid. 

The glory or the garden from July 
to September. Haniy throughout 
the Prilidi Ides. 

Sing!* plant* 6>l . S /or //-. airr. ex. 
Aurora, salmon rose,crimson ernite 
B v. D dam. blood red onr'et. 
CoqueMeol. fii.e mange scarlet. 

F, Campbell, gom-oua nn'mou pink. 

F,. Psnzan. rich lilac Mu«\ 

V. A Bin liner. pure«.i snow white. 
Gen. Rent s. s ilmmi ceil. 

Iris, purple violet, grand, 
rantheon, d<n-p salmon pink. 

Selma, lovcl.v j ink. cherry eye. 

Nettle St ua l. Mu>h In vend -r. 

Mia. Oliver, saltnou orange 
I VKI.W <\«rav>. 

The finest new Plilox of the year. 
Flowers a* huge at a 5/- piece. 
Clear salmon low.. 

HARDY FRUIT 

FilialnlT" Selection. 

p»t Soria on/ Strong trees 

All hardy Z.U/ * Carriage pud. 

1 Branilty s Apple, r joker. 

1 Lord Suflield Apple, cooker 
1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cos's Orange Pippin, dewert. 

1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat- 
1 The Czar Plum, cook or eat. 

1 Victoria Plum, cook or eat. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam- 

4 Bosk00p Giant Black Currant. 

4 Whlnham’s G«jeet*crry 

12 Superlative Raspberry, best 

All are very free-bearing, hardy, 
ttirifty sorts. 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K.” 

12 first-class sorts, suitable 
lor general use. 

Do well -7 / Carriage 

everywhere. //” paid. 


For Illustrations in Colour 

and descriptions sec Catalogue No. 58, 
burned last season. A lew «pare copies 
post five on request. 


Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
CarolineTestout(ht),sa].pk. lOd. 
Fisher Holmes (hpbcri.scar. 9d. 

F. K. Druschkl (hp), white lid. 
H. E. Richardson(ht),crlm. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. lOd. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrlmp pk. lid. 
Mmo.A.Cliatenay(ht).8al.p. lOd. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.R j vary (ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs. J. Lalng (hp),rose pink 9d. 

Dwarf Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “I” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly q / Carriage 

efiectlve. 57/“ paid. 

A.B.Good\vIn(per.),sal.plnk lid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
Dchs. of Wellington* saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red ■ lid. 
EarlofWarwick(ht),sal.rose lid. 

G. C. WaudfhD.orange ver. lid. 
LadyPirrie(ht),apricotpink lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red ■ lid. 
Molly S. Crawford(t),white lid. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indlanyel. lid. 
Rayon d'Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht). scarlet - lid. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION “S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas. &c. 
All very C/Q Carriage 

vigorous. D/ O paid. 

Alberlo BarbIer(W.),yellow 1/- 
Amerlcnn Plllar(d, P.),pink 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothv Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Kxcalsa (W.). bril. scarlet - 1/- 
Hlawatha (cl.P.), crlm.wh. 1/- 

beddTnc^pTlants^ 

CurriAge Paid 
Wallflowers, red -1/6 fi-fl 
„ ., yellow 16 6,6 

I Forget-me-not.blue 1 ;6 6/6 
I Canterbury Hells - if- 11/- 
I Iceland Popplrs.mrdM • 16/- 
PoUjanthu*, mid. - J/- 16/- 
Siceet Williams -1/0 10/- 

GIANT ROCCA ONION. 

[ Splendid Autumn Sown plants 
* In flii” c million frr burned ate 
l p'a Jltig to produce curly Mip- 
[ pl>sof luscious hullw, with tli« 

) delicious flavour of the best 
Spanish onions, mid a melting 
‘ uure nothing can cvccL 
Beady n-w. no waiting. 

•J I* per 1410. < arriage paid. 


HARDY 

CcntinuTUS 
display 
A-'kanet, blue 
M'nias Daisy. Ill 
Marguerite, white 
Larkspur, violet. 
51'mas Daisy, mo. 


FLOWERS 

f? Carrlsss 

D, “ P *ij 
Lupin, yellow 
lri*. rich blue 
Pyretlmim. ’ l<t 
Fleabano, mauve 
Hybrid, Cmblne. 


Dragon’s-heod, car. Pink Knot weed, 
larkspur, blue. Avcns, scarlet. 


M'mos Daisy, pk. 
Red F.lecampane. 
Bcarlet Campion. 
Blue Lupin. 
White Bellflower. 
1‘oppy. pink. 
White Lupin. 
Oypsophila. 


BessieBrown(ht).creamyw. lid. 
British Queen (ht). whits - lid. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink lid. 
Dean Hole (bt>, silvery rose lid. 
Earl of Gosford (ht).dk.crl. Ud. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht).Ivory w. lid. 
Gl.deC.Guinolsseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GoorgeDlckson(ht),vel.crlm. lid. 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson 9d. 
J. B Clarke (ht), crimson - lid. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht).car. lid. 
Leslie Holland (ht).ecar.crl. lid. 
Mabel Drew(ht),canary yel. lid. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. lid. 
Mrs. C. West (ht) .shell pink lid. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. lid. 
Mrs.Amynammond(ht),ap. lid. 
Mrs.AndrewCarnefle(ht),w. lid. 
Mrs.JohnLaIng(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. II. Welch (ht), pink lid. 
Mr8.Rooseveit(ht).pa1e flesh lid. 
UlrichBrunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 

Town Roses 

SELECTION M E." 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing In smoke. 

Immensely Q/Q Carriage 
successful. 0/0 paid. 
CaroltneTestout(ht),sal.pk. lOd. 
Dr.O’Douel Browne(ht),car. lid. 
F. K. Druschkl (hp), white lid. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. lid. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. lid. 
J. B. Clark(ht),deep scarlet lid. 
La Tosca (ht).silvery pink - lid. 
Mme. Ed. Hcrrlot(per.),red lid. 
Mms-Ravary(ht),orange yl. lOd. 
Mrs.JohnLning(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereiro (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 

Portia 

Selection. 


Paeon les. 


Catmint, lavender 
Blue Bellflower- 
Blue Flax. 

Golden Marguerite 
MJmnlui. scarlet- 
Jacob's ladder. 
Speedwell, blue. 
Double 1'yrc thrum 


p l* T ICi Carriage 

Gems // D raid. 

3 of each, 18 - Carriage Paid. 

Arscne Muriel, lovely rose carmine. 
Atrcwangulnea, deepest, crimson. 
fanie.a elegans, pale blush nlnk. 
Sosilva Maxlmn, white flsk'u crims'n 
Mme. Calot, soft blush, fine. 

Neva, silvery pink, magnificent 

Hollyhocks. 

Double in separate colours. 

12 Strong A Q Oarrlage 

Plants. *+,’ 57 Paid. 

Amaranth, crimson, scarlet, car- 
mluo. rose, sulphur, pure white. 

Mixed Single or Double. 

Strong Q A Carriage 

Plants. O/ D Paid. 

HARDY SHRUBS 
"lley I'roato" Kcleellon 

Fuitsble towns’ £?' Carriage 

small garden3. D/ " paid. 
P’nple Speedwell, evergre*5 
Double Gcroe, yellow, 
t ea Tamaruk. soft pink- 
6pira.a, Anthony Watarer, red- 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham's 8age Tree, crin.son. 

Golden Brootn, rich yellow. 

CTliraon Flowering Currant, 
l’lptanthus, new. from China. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white. 

Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
iTardv Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Forsylhia-very rhoheu 
May Broom, very pretty 


175b 
MILL ST„ 


LIVERPOOL 

CORNE 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about rosea. 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order or 
alooe.: TfG m 
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Jack knows 
all about 
“ Foamy 99 
Matters . 


pLEVER’S EASY 
SHAVING STICK. 


J ACK loves to have things 
ship-shape and clean. He 
takes no risks with his morning 
shave. He wants to make sure 
of it being quick and easy, 
and so he uses Lever s Easy 
Shaving Stick. 

Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 


SHAVING 

EASY 


STICK 


PER STICK. 


I.EYEK BROTHERS LIMIT El). l'OKT SI SLIGHT. 


If you are interested 
in this week’s- 

“ Gardening Illustrated,” 
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FRENCH PEAR NAMES. 

Your editorial comment, page 65, Feb. 9 
issue, on Mr. Elwell’s note on Beurr6 
and Doygnn£ is conclusive, and no one 
wishes to slay the slain. Though wrong 
as regards the examples he selects, Mr. 
Elwell is, however, quite right in urging 
more careful attention to orthography 
when we use French words and phrases. 
Our besetting sin is the omission, not a 
redundancy, of accents, particularly of 
the acute accent on a final e. and, as you 
point out, to write Doyenne and BeurrG 
without the accent would be precisely the 
way to make ourselves ridiculous in 
French eyes. The omission of the accent 
where it ought to occur is in most cases, 
I think, not so much an error of ignorance 
os a matter of necessity owing to the 
want of the proper type. Anyhow, there 
is this comfort, that though English writers 
who make use of French may be culpably 
careless in respect of spelling and accent, 
they are not in the running with the aver¬ 
age Frenchman when he airs his English. 
As regards the words in question. 
Doyenn6, Doyen, and Doyenne are all 
sound French, and one word is just as 
good as the others. Doyenne means a 
deanery, having respect either to the office 
of a dean or to the place where he resides. 
As a matter of fact, Doyenne has more 
recently acquired a secular or semi¬ 
secular sense, and is almost synonymous 
with 44 Canton,” or 44 Chef-lieu du Can¬ 
ton,” very much like our “County” and 
44 County-town.” Beurrg, again, is a per¬ 
fectly good French word, and as the 
name of a Pear dates back to the 17th 
century at least, when it appears as 
44 poire de beurA” In modern French, 
beurr6 is 44 une espfcce de poire fondante.” 
There is also beurr£e (with a double e), 
meaning a slice of bread-and-butter; but 
this word, I fancy, is being superseded by 
the more familiar tartine. So much for 
the philological aspect of the question. 
As to the usage among fruit-growers, 
your reference to the 44 Dictionnaire de 
Pomologie ” settles that point. —Somers. 

-Mr. Charles Elwell (February 

9th, page Cm), who thinks “Ileum*” and 
“Doyenne” iinitosslhlc words as applied 
to Pears, should consult “ idttie’s French 
Dictionary,” one of the best ever written. 
He will find both words given with the 
accent as names of Pears. 44 Doyenn6,” 
with the accent, also moans a deanery.— 
Charles Sweet. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Atkins’s 8nowdrop.— This I saw in 
bloom the other day in the garden of an 
amateur friend, who makes a special 
feature of bulbs, and he had a nice little 
clump of this noble Snowdrop. Our com¬ 
mon Snowdrop looks quite small beside 
Atkins’s one, which is not for the many, 
either because of cost or rarity.—A. 

Crocus biflorus argenteus.— This is the 
earliest variety of the Scotch Crocus (C. 
biflorus) to open this year. Like all the 
forms of C. biflorus, the leaves appear 
with the flowers. The variety argenteus 
has a snow-white interior with a yellow 
centre, the outsides of the segments buff, 
striped with purploT lUl-ihe vaxllti^s of 
C. bilionis are fr fe-ap tjLnr.jAj tjnuch 
sought after by the bees.—EssO 


Artemisia I act Ifl ora.— This is a noble 
subject for the waterside or wild garden, 
and does well in half-shade. It Is a stiff, 
upright grower, with large, branching 
heads of milk-white, Spiraea-like flowers. 
In a rich, rather moist soil, it will attain 
to a height of 4 feet. Old clumps should 
be lifted and divided every few years.— 
A. T. J. 

An early Chionoscilla.— There has been 
in flower here since the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary a single plant of one of the Chiono- 
scillas, hybrids between the Chionodoxa 
and the Sellla. This evidently has for 
its parents C. Luciliae and Seilla bifolia, 
partaking more of the character of the 
latter than Is usual among these hybrids, 
of which I have several. A point in con¬ 
nection with it is its earliness. If it 
maintain this character it will be useful. 
—S. Arnott. 

Arabia alblda roaea. —Owing to the 
mild weather this rather uncommon Rock 
Cress has bloomed earlier than usual. It 
must not be confused with A. aubrie- 
fioides, which in many respects is much 
the finer plaut of the coloured Arabises. 
A. rosea, if you get a good strain, is a 
remarkably pleasing shade of rosy-lilac 
or bright purple, and it blooms earlier 
than the above. The flowers are small, 
but they are borne in large clusters, which 
are very effective in the mass.—A. T. J. 

The Lenten Rote In February.— Several 
of the Lenten Roses are now in flower 
(February 14th). They are seedlings 
from some of the best-named and other 
new varieties. Some of them are quite 
equal in beauty to the named ones sent 
out years ago. The forms with the rose, 
purple, and other ground colours spotted 
and marked are beautiful. Raising seed¬ 
lings and growing them on until they 
reach flowering size may be a little 
tedious, but it is well worth the trouble.— 
Dumfries. 

Corydalls cava alba.— This quaint and 
pretty little Fumitory pushed its grey- 
green scrolls of buds out of the soil before 
the end of January this year. Now 
(February l>tli) the lower flowers on the 
gracefully-poised racemes are fully ex¬ 
panded, and the leaves, which are almost 
exact miniatures of those of the old Di¬ 
centra speotabilis, are not the least wel¬ 
come feature of this early plant. C. cava 
alba, like the purple type, does well in 
any cool, ha If-shaded corner iu woodland 
or rock garden.—A. T. J. 

Crocus 8leberl.— 44 A hardy moun¬ 
taineer, anticipating all others,” was 
once written of Crocus Sieberi. It is 
hardly true nowadays, when we have a 
wealth of Citrus si>ecies, some a little 
earlier. Its blue or purple flowers are 
always acceptable. The rare variety ver¬ 
sicolor is later, and is a gem of the first 
water, though the type is a charming 
thing. To obtain the full benefit of its 
beauty for as long a time as possible it 
is necessary to cover the plant with glass 
to shelter the flowers.—S. Arnott. 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Marabout.— 

In several notes on old Chrysanthemums 
which have recently appeared in Garden¬ 
ing, I have not seen any mention of that 
distinct variety Marabout, at one time a 
great favourite. The flower is pure 
white, the ends of the petals fringed, thus 


giving to a single bloom much the appear¬ 
ance of a white Pink. In the old days I 
have often seen it among the cut flowers 
of the PomiK>n varieties. According to 
the Centenary Edition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, it was sent out 
in 1852.—W. T. 

Tho Mezoroon (Daphne Mezereon).— 
The white form, D. M. alba, is always the 
first to bloom, its leafless branches 
wreathed with snow-white flowers. I 
have a specimen which was raised from 
seed a number of years ago. Although 
it is rather tedious work waiting for the 
plants to reach flowering size, there is no 
doubt that seedlings are * better than 
grafted plants. I have now no need to 
raise from seeds, as I ban find self-sown 
seedlings about my plants. The berries 
of the white variety are yellow, and of 
the others a shining crimson.—S. Arnott. 

Camellia euspldata at Caerhays.—I 

have the old plant from Coombe Wood, 
and it seeded well last year, and I distri¬ 
buted the seeds - freely, so that there 
should be a stock of plants in the country. 
The old plant is nearly 6 feet high, and 
flowers, in its quiet way, very nicely. J 
believe I favour it hy liberal rations more 
than any plant I have. The foliage is 
always worth going to look at. A lot of 
seed of Rhododendron Schlippenbachi 
has coipe to me from Wilson, in Corea, 
and I hope to get that into several gar¬ 
dens. It Is a scarce plant, but of real 
beauty when done well.—J. W. 

Saxifraga Elizabeth*.— There are two 
different Rockfoils in gardens under the 
name of S. Elizabeth*. One is much 
coarser in its habit than the other, and 
makes a big, loose cushion of foliage. 
This one is rather shy flowering, and is 
decidedly inferior to the other. The 
better form Is much closer and denser in 
its growth ,and flowers quite freely. It 
may be said that the question of soil or 
climate is responsible for the difference 
between the two plants, but this is not so, 
and those who have trouble in blooming 
this Rockfoll should endeavour to secure 
the more eomipnct and free-flowering one. 
In i>oor soil or the moraine it is both 
early and beautiful.— Dumfries. 

Cosmsas.— Attention may be drawn at 
the present time to the value of the early- 
flowering forms of Cosmea. Easily raised 
from seeds sown about the present time, 
plahts may be had ready for putting out 
in May. Of a bushy habit, and witli 
finely-cut foliage, the height of Cosmea s 
is approximately 3 feet, and plants may 
be lrnd in three colours—white, purple, 
and pink. The blooms resemble to some 
extent those of the well-known Japanese 
Anemone, and when cut they require uo 
other greenery than their own foliage. 
The older form, Cosmea bipinnata, is not 
to be recommended, as the blooms only 
begin to expand at a time when early 
frosts may be expected.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Snowdrops In Kirkcudbrightshire.—I 

can corroborate what Mr. Arnott says— 
page 63—about, the Snowdrops at St. 
Mary’s Isle. I have seen Snowdrops in 
many places, but never to the extent of 
those in these hJjstofllP grounds. I saw 
the display—just coming to its best—the 
other day, and the quantity appears to 
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become more Impressive with the pass¬ 
ing years. Through this county gener¬ 
ally, Snowdrops have been extensively 
planted In former generations, and the 
district appears to be suitable for these 
harbingers of spring. Another deservedly 
famous display may be annually seen at 
Mollance, near Castle Douglas, which, 
although not perhaps of quite such Im¬ 
posing extent as that at the isle, yet runs 
It fairly closely. Two colonies on mounds 
of considerable extent near the orchard- 
house at Mollance, and near the orna» 
mental ponds, would be difficult to beat 
anywhere. On a smaller scale, a fine 
show is to be seen at Barwhinnock, and at 
Auchendolly, while the Snowdrops at 
Orchard ton and Cumstoun are well 
known. At Balmae, too, they are largely 
grown In many different aspects* and 
although, perhaps, not quite so numerous 
in places as is the case elsewhere, the 
number of Snowdrops, taken collectively, 
is very large.—W. McG., Balmae. 

An early Daffodil.— To-day (February 
14tli) the first of the larger Daffodils is 
quite open, peering through the slender 
brown branches of a plant of Spiraea 
flagelliformis. This Daffodil is a variety 
of Narcissus pallidus praecox sent out by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons after one of the 
late Mr. Peter Barr’s explorations ’n 
search of Daffodils in the Pyrenees, The 
early-fiowering of this variety is men¬ 
tioned with two objects. The first is to 
emphasise the value of such an early Daf¬ 
fodil; and, secondly, the influence of 
shelter, such as that afforded by the 
Spiraea. It is also sheltered from cold 
w r inds by a hedge and the house behind, 
while it faces almost due south. I think 
much of the earliness of this Daffodil is 
due to this shelter, as no other plants of 
N. pallidus prtpcox are nearly so far for¬ 
ward.—S. Arnott. 

A note from North Wales.— Since the 
mid-January snowfall we have had 
nearly a month of unusually mild weather, 
the night temperature on a north wall 
frequently rising to 55 degs. Many 
things are, in consequence, much In ad¬ 
vance of the season. Clematises are 
carrying shoots 3 inches or 4 inches long. 
Spine plants of Eccremocarpus sea be r 
have broken into sprays of fresh green 
several feet above the ground. Aubrie- 
tias and Arabis are dappled with lilac 
and white, and Crocuses are at their best. 
Many plants of Primula denticulata have 
opened at least half their flowers, and 
several Cowslips are showing their yellow 
tips. Among the Saxifrages, S. Burser- 
iana Gloria has been in bloom since the 
beginning of February, this being quickly 
followed by S. Elizabeth® and S. apicu- 
lata. Even some of the Mossies are show¬ 
ing colour, and S. oppositifolia, in 
several varieties, promises an early dis¬ 
play. Though it can hardly be classed 
among spring flowers, Lithospermum 
prostratum is well covered with bloom. 
Oddly enough, Rhododendron ferrugineum 
praecox is a month later this year. It is 
not, however, alone in displaying this un¬ 
common caution, for the mild rains and 
warm sunshine of this extraordinary 
season have had no effect upon the still 
dormant buds of other early Rhododen¬ 
drons and Azaleas. Yet, growing In the 
same bed as some of the latter, Lilium 
testaceum weeks ago thrust its green 
spikes through the soil.—A. T. Johnson. 

Naturalising Cyclamana.— “ Cyclamens 
ought to be growm far more generally than 
they are. At this season there should be 
sheets of them, covering the ground with 
their beautiful foliage, marbled or plain, 
all the richer if, wheaTo* rest in suffimer, 
they are treated :tp fcjj^hf didsM^of 
sifted loam, leaf-mould, and lim^ryDbish. 


They are patient creatures; here they 
are as happy in broad sunshine'as undo- 
tree shade;' but in southern counties it 
is well to let them enjoy the screen of 
overhanging boughs. What suits them 
best la the ground under Pines or Cedars, 
where gross herbage cannot rise to choke 
them, and where they receive an annual 
mulch of needles. The finest display I 
have ever seen of the common autumnal 
Cyclamen (I really do not know whether 
it should be called europaeum, neapoli- 
tanum, or hederiefolium) is in Mr. J. C. 
"Williams’ beautiful grounds at Gaerhays 
Castle in Cornwall. Here the Cyclamens 
have taken complete possession of a wide 
expanse of floor under immense Pinus in¬ 
signia, and cover the ground with their 
leaves as closely as Ivy does in other 
places. There is really no excuse for a 
similar effect not being Secured in other 
places; inasmuch as, except pheasants, 
which sometimes pick off the blooms iu 
wantonness and leave them lying, the 
Cyclamen has no enemies.” 

[A charming plea by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in the “Garden;” but certain soils will 
not suit. He gives an instance of soil de¬ 
fects in trying for many years to grow 
the Christmas Rose ( H . niger), and I have 
had the same failure after many years . 
The difference in soils is amazing, and 
cannot be easily explained , if at all , while 
any imitation , so far as we know , of a 
soil is usually of little or no use. Soils 
about Edinburgh amazed me in a far finer 
growth of herbaceous plants and Carna¬ 
tions than we get on heavy soils in the 
south. The Mezereon , which is such a 
lovely large bush in the Surrey cottage 
gardens , refuses to grow well with me 
after many trials. The failures have, 
doubtless, something to do with the plants 
natural to certain distinct soils—chalky 
or sandy, or otherwise. The Box, which 
does well on the chalk downs, is slow and 
not happy in the soil of the TV eald. W.] 

PRIZES FOR A NAME. 

A frequent observer of the confusion of 
the work in the garden and kitchen by the 
mis-use of the words “Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke ” offers these prizes 

“ Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the Britisli 
Isles,” by W. J. Bean; ‘‘The English 
Flower Garden and Home Grounds” (lu3t 
edition); “ The Vegetable Garden,” by 
MM. Vlknorln-Andrieux (English transla¬ 
tion), for the best English name sent inby 
May 1st for this useful esculent. It must 
be one English word descriptive in some 
way of the plant, absolutely distinct from 
the present words “ Jerusalem Artichoke.” 
The judges are to be Sir Frank Crisp, 
Miss Willmott, and the donor of the prize. 
All who have an idea please send to— 

W. P. Thomson, 

25, Bollo-lane, 

Chiswick, 

London, W. 4. 

Various confusions arise from the com¬ 
mon practice in cookery books, the name 
“Jerusalem” being frequently dropped 
and the recipe given for the true Arti¬ 
choke. Confusion is not the only result 
of the absurd name, as it also leads to 
lessening of the value of both, neither be¬ 
ing of half the use they deserve to be if 
kept apart as to cultivation, cookery, and 
place in a garden. 

The name Jerusalem Artichoke is con¬ 
sidered a corruption of the Italian Gira- 
sole A rtibcco or Sunflower Artichoke, 
under which name it is said to have been 
originally distributed from the Farnese 
Gardens at Rome soon after its introduc¬ 
tion in 1617. The plant Is a native of 
Canada and the Eastern States of North 
America. It is a Sunflower; its accepted 
botanical name Helianttms tuberosus. 


INDOOR PLANT*. 

LYGODIUMS. 

Some time ago a query in connection with 
Lygodium pal mat um appeared in Garden¬ 
ing, and having at one time grown this 
beautiful North American Fern, I WTote 
(to a friend in the State of Massachusetts 
to find if he could scud me a root or two. 
I have just had his reply, the effect of 
which -is that, owing to the depredations 
of “ collectors ” for the florist shops in the 
large cities, L. palmatum is extinct, or 
nearly so, in his immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. He has, however, written to a 
mutual friend in Florida, dn w r hich State 
the variety is plentiful, and, if postal re¬ 
strictions permit, a loot or two may be 
forthcoming at a later date. It may 
interest the inquirer concerning L. palma¬ 
tum to team that L. scandens has re¬ 
mained unscathed and evergreen after 
nearly 20 degs. of frost. I believe this 
variety to be quite hardy in favoured 
places; certainly it ought to give a good 
account of itself in the south of England 
and along the south and south-west of 
Ireland. L. scandens as, however, more 
frequently used as a greenhouse Fern, 
and is valued for its long growths, which 
are used in a simdlnr way to those of 
Smitex (Medcote asparagoidesj. When 
so grown, the plant is often dried off and 
IK? emitted to remain dormant through the 
winter. This is wrong, as the Fern Is 
practicallly evergreen, and the ripening 
growths remain quite passable until they 
are cut out to make room for the young 
fronds. 

The Lygodkun family us not an exten¬ 
sive one. and in general (with the excep¬ 
tion of L. scandens) is neglected by Fern 
growers. There are some good warm- 
house varieties—for example. L. lanceola- 
tum, L. diiehotomum, and a variety rather 
resembling it, L. pinna tifidum. The 
finest Lygodium I liave growm is L. retl- 
culatum, which, by reason of its netted 
leaves, is sometimes thought to belong to 
another family. L. volubile is a neat 
sort, too, but all these require stove, or 
at least w-ami-house, treatment. Good 
fibrous loam and peat in equal propor¬ 
tions, with some very coarse sand, suit 
them all alike. A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lantana salvisefolla.— While most of the 
garden varieties of Lantana are of compact 
habit, this, which I take to be a true 
sixties, may be used as a greenhouse 
climber. Under such conditions it will, 
from early in the summer till late autumn, 
continue to produce its rounded clusters of 
lilac-coloured blossoms. The shoots are 
slender and hang down for a long distance. 
In this way, if trained to the roof and the 
secondary branches allowed to dispose 
themselves at will, they form quite a living 
screen. Prior to the war it w-as largely 
used in the London parks during the sum¬ 
mer. The plants so employed were usually 
good-sized specimens secured to a single 
stick. When in the open ground and fully 
exposed to the sun the flow’ers are much 
deei>er in colour than in the greenhouse. 
This Lantana was long known as L. delica- 
tissima.—K. R. W. 

Daphne Indica rubra. —The culture of 

this has been mainly confined to profes¬ 
sional gardeners who have a good know¬ 
ledge of greenhouse plants, and I have 
rarely come across it in the amateur|s 
glasshouse; but I feel certain that. were it 
better known it would be taken in hand 
by many of the small growers who are now¬ 
adays, happily, ,*Oj nuiiierou& It is a low- 
growing hush wrtil ^Unk flowers, which are 
so strongly f plumed | ftjifat two or three 
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are more elegant and lighter than those 
of the stiller variety. At present, some 
specimens, almost 4 feet in height and 
nearly as much through, are among our 
most attractive flowering plants, ana they 
are literally smothered with their corai- 
pink sprays. In addition, S. rutilans is 
doubly attractive by the perfume emitted 
by the foliage when bruised or when 
rubbed by a passer-by.—W. McG. 


Bedding Fuchsias. —These should be 
taken from their winter quarters, and, 
after being cleaned and the dead wood re¬ 
moved, be pruned into shape and placed 
in gentle warmth to start them into 
growth. The propagation of all bedding 
plants should now be started, especially if 
a good stock has to be worked up. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WILD FLOWERS BY A. F. HAY¬ 
WARD. 

This little group of wild native things 
well shows how beauty is there, too. 
The artist is our best flower painter of 
the day, sees all the charms of the flower, 
as Fantin and Henry Moon did. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Campanula isophylla.— In Campanula 
isophy 11a the window gardener will find 
one of the showiest and at the same time 
one of the most accommodating of plants. 
A l>eginner might do worse than take it in 
hand, for it requires only ordinary care 
to bring it to perfection. C. isophylla is 
almost handy—indeed, it is classed as 
being quite hardy in some districts; but 
it is as well to keep it sheltered from pos¬ 
sible danger when grown in a window' in 
pots. Let the drainage be good and the 
soil free; and when in growth give plenty 
of moisture. It is easily increased by 
division; but in dividing, let the young 
growths l>e well advanced l>efore division 
is undertaken. C. isophylla alba, the 
white form, is equally handsome, and not 
more difficult to manage.—W. McG. 

Single Pyrethrums for cutting. —It will 
l>e generally conceded that for cutting, 
the bloom-s of single Pyrethrums are pre¬ 
ferable to those of the double varieties. 
No matter lw>w handsome the flowers of 
the latter may l>e, there is always a sus¬ 
picion of clumsiness al>oiit them in com¬ 
parison with the single sorts. A packet 
of seed sown round about this time will 
yield plants fit for putting out in May. 
Some of these may bloom in autumn; but, 
in any cose, they will all flower in the fol¬ 
lowing sea.son, when the best and most 
distinct sorts can be marked. By follow¬ 
ing this practice a collection can be built 
up in the course of a few seasons, and 
wihich W’lill not he noticeably inferior to 
named varieties. —Scot. 


FRUIT. 

OUTDOOR PEACHES. 

Thk pruning, training, etc., of outdoor 
Peach and Nectarine trees may now be 
taken in hand. It is quite possible that 
the trees will contain more wood than is 
necessary for their well-being, as time and 
labour did not admit of the same care and 
attention being paid to such details as the 
cutting away of the old bearing wood and 
thinning out the new wood last autumn as 
In former times. In all such cases tin* 
matter must be dealt with now, and, after 
getting rid of the w r ood which bore fruit 
last year, the young shoots, w r hich will 
furnish the crop this present season, must 
be well thinned out. In doing this the 
weakest and awkw r ardly placed shoots 
should be got rid of first, and, in making 
the final selection, bear in mind that well- 
ripened shoots left full-length, of medium 
vigour, and well furnished with flow'er- 
buds ahvays give the best results. Tbe 
question is often asked ns to bow r close 
together the young w r ood should be left in 
a Peach-tree. If tbe querists would only 
consider for a moment that one Peach to 
every square foot and one Nectarine to 
every 9 inches square of trellising covered 
by the trees constitute a good crop at the 
final thinning of the fruit, it w'ould at once 
be seen that there is no necessity to leave 
nearly so much wood as is often the case. 
A safe rule is for it to stand not closer 
together in any part of the tree than 
4 inches to 5 inches, and care must be 
taken to see that all parts of the trees are 
as evenly furnished with young shoots as 
is possible. The pruning should be done 
with a sharp knife, making clean cuts and 
leaving no snags. f rcrn 
Cumjijg the trees. —When the pruning 


clusters of thorn will fill a moderate-sized 

S reenliouse with their delicious fragrance. 

n my young days it w'as my duty every 
morning to arrange what was termed the 
show house in a nursery, and I have a 
vivid recollection of the perfume which 
filled it when I first entered it in the early 
morning, and which came from an old- 
establisned plant which was growing in a 
border with Camellias.—J. Cornhill. 


A bunch of native flowers. By A. F. Hayward. 

Salvia rutilans. —The claims of the Pine¬ 
apple-scented Sage are sometimes over¬ 
looked as a plant for the oon servatory dur¬ 
ing early winter. No doubt, the brightly 
coloured flowers of S. splendonis have 
sometliing to do with^this neglect| but well- 
grown pieces off S. jratik ns - } about 
equally effective, VnJ \he sppB'J. W bloom 
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is completed partially unnail or . cut the 
trees loose from the trellis and do what¬ 
ever is necessary in regard to the cleaning 
of both wood and branches. If brown 
scale is present, or if red spider proved 
troublesome last season, GIshurst’s com¬ 
pound is a safe remedy for the eradication 
of either. Strict attention must be paid to 
the way it is applied with regard to the 
brown scale, as rather more than a sui)er- 
ficial brushing is necessary to dislodge it. 
A clean, partly worn out paintbrush is the 
best thing to employ for this purpose, i.e., 
so far as stems, main branches, and older 
IKjrtions of the wood are concerned. For 
the young wood use a soft new brush, and 
always w T ork from the base to the tip of 
the shoots. Advantage should be taken of 
the trees being partly away from the walls 
to give the latter a good drenching of soap¬ 
suds or an insecticide of some description, 
and, that it may take greater effect, apply 
it with the garden engine, directing the 
stream of water into all nail-holes and 
crevices in the brickwork. With regard to 
trellises, these, if of wire, should be ex¬ 
amined and be either painted of a tint to 
match the wall or lead colour if the wire 
has become bare and turning rusty. Lath 
trellises also require to be periodically 
painted to keep them in good order. 

Training. —This should be done directly 
the foregoing details have been brought to 
a close. Use new shreds, if not nails, 
when the trees are being refastened to the 
face of the wall wheh this method obtains. 
Old nails can be used again, if their points 
are intact, if they are first put into an old 
saucepan and placed over a fire until red- 
hot. If taken off and laid out on a floor 
and briskly moved about, anything ad¬ 
hering to the points in the shape of old 
mortar will fall away. A little oil poured 
over them when fairly cool prevents them 
rusting* Use raffia or bast of good quality 
for the tying of moderate-sized branches 
and young wood to trellises with, and see 
that It is passed twice round the wires be¬ 
fore passing it round either shoot or 
branch. Get all main branches laid out 
first, then the subsidiary ones, and finally 
the young wood, training all out as 
straight as it is possible to do so without 
putting any undue strain on either. Use 
boards to stand upon, as they save the sur¬ 
face of the alleys from becoming trodden 
into a hard, impervious mass. H. N. 


SLEEPINESS IN PEA&S. 

Mr. Farmer raises (ixnge 65) the old and 
interesting question of “sleepiness” in 
Pears, asking, at the same time, for a list 
of varieties which are afflicted by the 
disease. I am not quite sure that 
“ disease'* is the proper word, but it may 
serve. It is one of the great drawbacks 
to the cultivation of this fine fruit that 
siieclmens, apparently quite sound to ex¬ 
ternal view, are on cutting found to be 
rotten at the core. This is not what I 
understand by “ sleepiness,” but rather 
an indication that rotting is following on 
over-ripeness. “Sleepiness” is, more 
particularly-—or is so called in my ex¬ 
perience—that peculiar lack of flavour or 
substance in a fruit which may be quite 
sound and apparently perfectly ripe. In 
taste, such a fruit might be described as 
a “synthetic” Pear—those who have of 
late days tasted food substitutes will 
understand what I mean. 

With regard to “ sleepiness,” it is very 
difficult to say whether it is a disease or 
the beginning of the process of natural 
decay. After some consideration, and a 
certain amount of experiment, I incline to 
the following theory. While all Pears are 
at times liable to go sleepy, I think those 
who have paid special attention ioT the 
fruit will agree with ynif (jjL t VJlJ'f^i- 


ness ” is not a pronounced falling in very 
early or in very late sorts. Those chiefly 
affected are the varieties w'hieh are in 
season from the end of September till the 
New Year, approximately. Marie Louise 
is a confirmed offender, and may be cited 
as an example for my purpose. Now, in 
tile case of early Pears, Clapp’s, Doyenne 
d’Ete, and so forth, the fruits mature 
almost on the tree, and do not lie for an 
appreciable time -in the fruit-room. On 
the other hand, the very late Pears- 
Winter Nelis, Easter Beurr£, and so 
forth—are allowed to hang for a very ex¬ 
tended period. But the intermediate 
varieties—Marie Louise, Conseiller de la 
Cour, Glou Morceau, Louise Bonne, 
Beurre Hardy, Comice, to name a few— 
are very often picked prematurely. My 
theory is that this leads to a chemical 
change in the judees, which results—in 
prematurely gathered fruits—in what 
from lack of a more descriptive name is 
termed “sleepiness.’* In a general way, 
I am convinced that w T ben fruits are 
picked at the correct time—i.e., when they 
have almost completed their functions— 
the risk of losses by sleepiness is trifling. 
I may, of course, be quite w r rong in my 
theory. To me, after experiments ex¬ 
tending over a considerable series of 
years, and fairly exhaustive, it appears 
to be the only feasible solution possible. 
The question Is such an important one, 
and the annual losses are so great, that 
the subject is w T ell worthy of considera¬ 
tion ; and any theories bearing upon it 
ore equally worthy of consideration. 

It has been said that the lack of liflie in 
the soil is a contributory cause of sleepi¬ 
ness in Pears. If this were tfle only 
cause, the disease would soon disappear. 
I know’ trees grown in soul which has quite 
sufficient natural lime, and sleepiness is 
found among the fruits as often as in other 
cases. I do not think it is merely a ques¬ 
tion of soil, although in combination with 
other things unsuitable soil may play a 
part. We must, look further, too, than 
the vagaries of our climate. Sleepiness 
wtfll occur In a good season equally w’ith 
an untoward and sunless one. No one, 
so far as I am aw’are, has attributed it to 
insect agency; so, upon the whole, the 
theory which I have ventured to broach 
does not apiiear to be so very far-fetched. 

With regard to the second part of Mr. 
Farmer's query. I have had more than o 
fairly wide exi>erience among Pears, and, 
indeed, have always l>een more interested 
in their culture -than in that of almost 
any other hardy fruit. Varieties W’hieh 
ore addicted to sleepiness, in a greater or 
less degree, may l>e named in Williams', 
Beurr6 Giffard, Conseiller de la Cour, 
Marie Louise, Pitmnston Duchess (occa¬ 
sionally only), Doyenn£ Boussoch, Duron- 
deau, Gansel’s Bergamot, and Emile 
d’Heyst. It. will he observed that the 
majority of these are in season from Sep¬ 
tember fill early January. I have never 
heard of Louise Bonne, Beurr£ Hardy, 
Cornice, Winter Nells, B. d’Aremberg, 
Bergamofte Esperen, Easter Beurr£, 
Josephine de Malines, and many other of 
the late sorts being spoiled to any more 
than quite a negligible extent by sleepi¬ 
ness. Another point occurs to me in con¬ 
clusion. Generally speaking, it wdll be 
found that perfumed Pears —<.(/., Wil¬ 
liams’, or melting varieties— c.rj., Beurr6 
Giffard—are the worst offenders among 
early sorts. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple D’Aroy. —Can anv of vour readers 
inform me where the Apple D’Arey may be 
obtained as a half-standard, and aJso what 
is the season for this variety, and if it is 


a really first-class Apple as regards 
flavour? In my opinion no Apple which 
lacks sweetness can be regarded as of 
first-rate quality, whatever its other 
points may be. —Amateur. 

[Any nurseryman who makes the rais¬ 
ing of fruit-trees a speciality would 
supply a halfistandard of the variety you 
name. We should feel rather dubious 
about planting D’Arcy in your locality, 
as it is not a generally cultivated Apple, 
and succeeds best in the county dn which 
it originated. It is a purely local variety, 
and, beyond flavour, has nothing else to 
recommend it. It is extensively grown In 
the county of Essex, its native home; but, 
so far as we are aware, is not cultivated 
to any great extent elsewhere. There 
are many varieties superior to it, both in 
point of . flavour and keeping qualities, of 
which Duke of Devonshire, Lord Burgh- 
ley, Lord Hindlip, Claygate Pearmain, 
Stunner Pippin, and King’s Acre Pippin 
may be mentioned.] 

Canker In the Apple.— As to a recent 
reference to the cause of thiB being doubt¬ 
ful, it is not so. The cause is well known 
now, and one with good eyes may see the 
villainous tiny fungus beginning its bad 
deeds.—W. R. 

Pruning and training cordon Applet 
and Pears. —There seems to be some diver¬ 
sity of opinion as to whether the leading 
shoots of single cordons should be pruned 
or not, and whether, planted at an angle 
of 45 clegs., in rows running north and 
south, the cordons should be inclined to 
the north or to the south. Perhaps some 
of your contributors can pronounce on 
these points.—J. M. S., Wirral, Cheshire. 


'OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AUBRIETIAS. 

“ N. Wales ” gives no clue as to the class 
of soil or other conditions from which the 
experiences related (see page 44) as to the 
partial failure or non-success of these 
plants have been drawn. Auhrietias suc¬ 
ceed usually under such diverse condi¬ 
tions of soil and position that, while it Is 
not politic to lay down hard-and-fast rules 
as to their needs, it is always helpful to 
know the conditions which appear re¬ 
sponsible for their failure. Generally 
speaking, Auhrietias do well In moder¬ 
ately light and well-enriched soils on level 
ground, spreading out into verdant-green 
tufts and providing masses of blossom as 
a result. For the lightest of soils half 1 
decayed cow-manure is the best, putting 
it low dow’n to encourage the deeper root¬ 
ing of a plant already that way inclined 
when in good heatlh. In cool, moist 
loams, Auhrietias usually succeed, since 
extreme root dryness they abhor, albeit 
they do well—the older types more parti¬ 
cularly—on old walls and ruins, though 
best of all In these in those instances 
where the walls have a well-stored larder 
of food behind them and where actual 
root dryness is not felt. This accords 
with the experience of “ N. Wales” and 
the “ cool root-run ” mentioned by him. 

That these plants enjoy lime to a certain 
extent few will, I imagine, deny, though 
1 have never looked upon it as a com¬ 
plete panacea. In the heavier classes df 
clay, for example, its effect is often 
marked, though L imagine the good to 
be due to the direct influence of the lime 
upon the clay In precipitating the water— 
the cold element in clay soils—to a lower 
level, and thereby aerating, warming, and 
draining in larger measure than hitherto 
those particular classes of soils. In the 
mind’s eye is a wall where those planted 
In prepared soil in the top pockets did not 
succeed nearly so well as others of the 
same variety on -j^ts almost .perpendicular 
face, but where the plants had access to a 
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cool bank of soil behind. Obviously, the 
uniform coolness of the latter was more 
to the Aubrietia than the applications of 
water were to the others. More or less 
generous supplies of leaf-mould the plants 
would appear to resent, a good depth of 
rich, loamy soil being more to their liking. 
In many instances a sprinkling of bone- 
meal to the soil, well worked in, is good. 
So, too, is superphosphate of lime, a phos- 
phatic manure of an acid nature, which 
tends to use up the available lime in the 
soil. Indeed, the partial failure “ N. 
Wales” speaks of may be due to the 
absence of phosphates in the soil alone. 
As these are of such imjiortauee to cruci¬ 
ferous plants generally, the experiment 
may be worth while in the ease of the not 
too successful Aubrietias. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


IRIS HELDREICHI. 

This is one of the handsomest of the dwarf 
bulbous Irises which in normal times 
flower quite early in March or even before 
that time. In its own country—the Cieilian 
Taurus—it inhabits the lower mountain 
slopes, blooming early in the year amid 
the shelter of Corsican Tines. In such 
circumstances the value of the active root 
companionship of * other plants at all 
.seasons and the complete rest afforded 
when flowering is completed doubtless piny 
an Important part and add not a little to 
the life of the plants, while affording a 
clue, perhaps, to its short-lived existence 
in richer soils in the full exposure of the 
border or rock garden in this country. It 
i* now seventeen years •since, when ex¬ 
hibited as I. stenophylla, this species was 
given a first-class certificate, and though a 


their fullest development being quite re¬ 
markable for their breadth. — E. II. 
Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Galanthus nivalis Scharloki. —This is an 
interesting form of Galanthus nivalis. 
Its main feature is the curious snathe, 
which is divided and curves over like a 
pair of horns. The existence of this 
divided spa-the means that the flowers on 
coming through the soil are not protected 
by its integument and that they show like 
little white balls at that time. They do 
not appear to be any the worse for this 
want of protection, however, and very 
rarely have I seen anv of the flowers dis¬ 
figured. They are also slightly marked 
with green outside. The late Mr. James 
Allen raised .seedlings from G. Scharloki, 
but none of them are as pretty as the 
parent. — S. Aknott. 



Iris Ileldreichi. 


Primula marglnata.— In our desire to 
cultivate some of the newer Primulas 
from China—many of them exquisite, but 
captious beauties—we must not forget 
that some of our older sqiecies (I .speak 
from a garden standpoint) are so lovely 
and accommodating that they should 
always be in our gardens. Few who have 
grown it will question an api^eal on behalf 
of Primula marglnata. It is a charming 
plant, either in bloom or othenvise. It 
is pleasing to see It when out of flower 
because of its rosettes of silvery leaves, 
neatly toothed, aud also margined with a 
golden powder. Add to .this its large 
flowers in heads of from four to six, and 
even eight, of a delightful lilac-lavender. 
It loves a crevice in the rockwork, and 
also does well in the bonier. Replant 
when it shows War? rapt stock;] Mow the 
leates.—S. ArnIjjtj U V I L. 


favourite whenever seen, it cannot be said 
to have made itself permanently at home 
in our gardens or afforded much hope that 
it intends to do so. Hence, with the re¬ 
turn to normal times, it may be well worth 
while in planting to more closely imitate 
the conditions favoured by it in Nature in 
the hope of permanently establishing it in 
British gardens. Could this be done 
colonies of it clustering at the base of 
Corsican or other Pines would constitute 
as pretty a picture as could be conceived [ 
in the early days of the year. On bare ; 
soil the plant has been obviously unhappy. 
Comparable to a glorified I. persica and 
possessed of a similar habit of growth the 
standards are of a light sky or soft mauvy- 
blue tone, the falls blotched with rich 
velvety-purple—almost black—in front of 
the yellow crest. The plant rarely attains 
more than 5 inches high, the flowers in 


Night-blooming flowers. — There are 
.some flowering plants inconspicuous and 
insignificant by day, that make their 
presence felt at night by the richness of 
the perfume they emit. No garden is too 
small but what" some of them should be 
given a place, such «Ls Nicotianas, 
Mathiola bioornis (the niightiscented 
Stock), the Evening Primrose, Scliizo- 
petaJon AValkeri, and Mignonette, whioli 
cannot be left out of the category.— 
WOODD AST WICK. 

Dianthus Napoleon III. —This is prob¬ 
ably the best of the hybrid Pinks, the 
flowers of good form, fully double, and of 
a very rich velvety-crimson. It is also a 
long bloomer, and, with me, at any rate, 
the flowers stand erect on their 8-iinch 
stems. The plants should be lifted as 
soon as they show signs of going off-—say 
every second year—and pulled to pieces. 
Every unflojwered s$u>ot will readily strike 
in early autumn.—A. T. J. 
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QARDJEN^ FOOD. 

A HOUSEWIFE’S VIEWS ON FRUIT. 
Although a housewife and no gardener, 
I study the catalogues of the nurserymen, 
and wonder why so little is said about 
the treatment of the fruit after gathering. 
Surely the interest does not cease at that 
point. 

Plums. —The first early Plum I received 
for table was the Apricot or Early Trans¬ 
parent. Last season the fruits were 
flavourless and unacceptable, either raw 
or cooked; but I also received, for the 
first time, some Utility. These were 
handsome, and of excellent flavour, and 
even earlier than the Early Transparent. 
Of our early cooking Plums, Early Rivers 
was much superior to Czar. Several of 
the mid-season Plums, such as Victoria, 
White Magnum Bonurn, etc., make excel¬ 
lent jam, if picked before they commence 
to colour. The stones give more trouble 
at this stage, but the preserve is of brisk 
flavour, and, being green in colour, is a 
good substitute for Green Gage (often 
scarce), and sr> different from that made 
with ripe fruit. The same remarks apply 
to bottled fruits. All ripe Plums make 
good jam, but perhaps Belgian Purple is 
the most luscious, with Black Diamond 
as a sharp contrast. Of the 

Dessert Plums, Jefferson’s, grown on a 
wall, is much superior to the same fruit 
from a bush. The latter is also far in¬ 
ferior in appearance. It may be because 
the garden from which I receive supplies 
is more exposed than most; but Kirke’s 
Blue from a bush is quite good enough to 
send to table. 

Apples. —No catalogue mentions that 
Lord Derby Apple is apt to be wanting 
in flavour, or that this defect may be 
remedied by cooking with fruit of brisker 
taste, . such as Barnack Beauty. 
Similarly, a note might be added to Blen¬ 
heim Orange that this Apple can be 
cooked whole (skinned and cored) in an 
earthenware pot, and is quite good in this 
way without added sugar—an important 
matter nowadays. 

Stewing Peaks receive less attention 
than they deserve. They are long in 
cooking; but are much easier to keep 
than Apples, and as they do not “go 
abroad” in cooking, they are useful in 
many ways. After stewing, they can be 
cut up and baked with a Little corn flour 
mixed with the juice, and some milk, if 
more liquid is necessary, when they make 
a good pudding, both from the point of 
view of flavour and appearance. Indeed, 
they can be substituted for Dates and 
similar imported fruits in mhny ways. 
Grasse Oalehasse is, perhaps, the best 
ordinary variety, being gelatinous; but, 
as it does not keep, it must be used about 
October or bottled. Catillac keeps w'ell 
until February, even where there is no 
fruit-room; and Uvedale’s St. Germain is 
best about March. All three are great 
croppers. Unlike Apples, all dessert 
Uears cook well before they are fully 
ripe, so an early cooking Pear is not 
needed. Durondeau is tricky to ripen, 
but particularly"good baked. 

E. L. M. 


THE CELERY SEASON. 

Apart from its use uncooked and in salad, 
Celery is precious for winter use in the 
hands of good cooks. As a salad, Celery 
should be more thought 9 of, sometimes 
using it with other salads, like Lamb’s 
Lettuce. 

Stewed Celery. —Cut cleaned Celery 
stalks into 3-inch lengths and oook until 
tender in stock to ooyetr,Teeasoning lithtly 
with salt, manoed ar. Tgjra&d 


Onion. Drain, strain the liquid, and 
thicken with flour browned in butter. Re¬ 
heat, the Celery in the sauce, and serve. 

Celery in brown sauce. — Clean and 
trim three heads of Celery and cut into 
4-inch lengths. Cover with boiling water, 

| let stand for ten minutes, drain, and rinse 
in cold waiter. Tie in bundles and put 
into a saucepan with three cupfuls of not 
stock. Add one-fourth cupful of butter or 
dripping, half a Carrot, half an Onion, a 
little salt. Cover and simmer until 
tender. Drain ithe Celery, strain the 
liquid, skim off the fat, and thicken a cup¬ 
ful or more of the cooking liquid wath flour 
browned in butter. 

Savoury Celery and macaroni. —Take 
three heads of Cedery, milk, and water, 
Bay-leaf, 2 oz. macaroni, £ pint white 
sauce, white pepper, nutmeg, salt. Trim 
and wash the Celery, Ijail till tender in 
the milk and water, wseosoned with salt 
and Bay-leaf. Drain (the Celery, and cut 
into 2-lnch lengths. Cook likewise maca¬ 
roni in isalted water, and when done drain 
on a sieve and cut into short pieces. Heat 
up the white sauce, put in the Celery and 
macaroni, season to taste with pepper and 
a grate of nutmeg, and let the whole airl¬ 
iner gently for about fifteen minutes or 
longer. Care must be taken not to mash 
up the Celery or macaroni. Dish up on a 
hot dish, and serve. 

Braised Celery.— Trim and wash six 
heads of Celery and cut them into 3-inch 
or 4-inch lengths. Tie up, blanch them in 
salted water for five minutes, and drain. 
Place the Celery in a stew pan with a 
sliced Onion and a small bouquet garni— 
i.e., Parsley, Thyme, Bay-leaf, and Mar¬ 
joram. Moisten with stock, cover and 
braise slowly in the oven for about thirty- 
five minutes to forty minutes. About ten 
minutes before serving add a gill of rich 
brown sauce. Take up the Celery care¬ 
fully and dish up. Strain the sauce, boil 
up and then pour over the Celery. Serve 
hot. _ 


FRESH FOOD BEST. 

At a time when the drying of Potatoes and 
other root vegetables is being pressed on 
the people of these islands, and "when one 
domestic economist has urged the desir¬ 
ability of drying these foods and then 
sending them in a dried state to prisoners 
of war or to the sailors of the Fleet, it is 
necessary to utter a word of warning. 
Dried root vegetables cannot replace fresh 
vegetables In the full physiological sense. 
The drying of Potatoes, for example, 
leaves them with their starch and its 
nutrient value, but it deprives them of 
the rather obscure food-factor in them 
which imparts to them and imparts to 
various other vegetables their value in 
preventing scurvy. The absence of this 
factor, which we may call a vltainine, in 
the diet of poor iieople who live largely 
on Potatoes and do not often get mixed 
diets or green vegetables, led last year to 
outbreaks of scurvy- There is little doubt 
that the scurvy so prominent in Scotland 
during the seventeenth century was due 
to a similar deficiency of diet. It is, 
therefore, most necessary to the nation to 
keep its Potatoes, Turnips, and Carrots 
damp, and not to dry them unless it be¬ 
come strictly necessary to do so. 

There is a number of other conclusions 
which are of great interest to the military 
authorities; but the one which most con¬ 
cerns the population of the British Isles 
is that the anti-scorbutic yitamine, or 
scurvy preventer, Is a very delicate thing 
that quickly disappears from dried Pota¬ 
toes, Turnips, or Carrots.— Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oatmeal porridge.—! notice in your 
issue of January 19th a “ Constant 
Reader” requests some information how 
to make oatmeal porridge, which I here¬ 


with lake the liberty of presenting to your 
notice. The following is sufficient for one 
person at breakfast .-—First get finely- 
ground oatmeal, keep it In an iron box, 
press it firmly down; ‘put a heaped table¬ 
spoonful into a bowl, add one and a half 
cupfuls of cold water, allow it to stand 
for ten or twelve hours; after being well 
stirred up with a spurtle, bring it to the 
boil in a small pan, allow it to boil for 
seven minutes, not more; salt to taste, 
and pour into a plate, and you will have 
an excellent breakfast dish. Prolonged 
boiling destroys the flavour of the meal, 
and results In a slimy mess, which to 
many is revolting.— Henry P. Watt. 

[This may he a good Scotch wag; hut 
there are others. The best oatmeal por¬ 
ridge ice have ever tasted was made by 
Dr. Hunter, of Matlock. It was certainly 
the best cooked and the best tasted, and it 
was boiled three hours in a double raw.— 
En.] 

The best Apple to grow.— I always read 
the notes in your paper re Apples with 
much interest, being, first, a grower of 
Apples by the ton for the wholesale 
markets, and, secondly, a lover of Apples, 
either raw or cooked. I find some of the 
best-flavoured and sweetest Apples the 
least profitable to grow for market. For 
instance, Ribston Pippin and Margil are 
no good at all as revenue producers, 
though fine Apples; and even Blenheim 
Orange isjiot favoured by growers in this 
Part of Kent owing to the long lime it 
takes to come into bearing, and dt is not a 
reliable cropper. Apples such as Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain (a poor thing). Lane’s. 
Bramley’s Seedling, Lord Derby, and 
others bring in far more money per acre. 
The chief points to note when growing 
for market are: (1) Cropping qualities. 

(2) Strong growers and disease resisters. 

(3) Market value. (4) Colour (in dessert 
varieties). A new variety, however good, 
takes a long time to w-in favour in the 
market. For instance, James Grieve, a 
really good sweet Apple, good grower and 
cropper, does not sell at all as it should; 
Worcester Pearmain always fetches more 
money.—G. C. A. 

Vegetable Marrows in winter.— It is a 

good plan to ripen off a few Vegetable 
Marrows In late summer, and cut them, 
and store them for winter use. They may 
be cooked in the ordinary way, or a clever 
cook will put them to many good uses, 
and they make a welcome change at this 
time of year. I lmve had several dozen 
this winter, and they w-erc stored in the 
kitchen on shelves and on a dresser, whei^e 
they really looked very handsome and 
ornamental. I find that the Long Green 
Trailing variety keeps better in winter 
than the White. Marrows should be cut 
when quite young and small, and cooked 
whole. They are delicious thus. A-t first 
sight this might seem an extravagant 
WTay; but cut young they exhaust the 
plant much less than when allowed to 
mature, and so a larger number will be 
produced.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Freeing the Apricot. — I planted on 
January 23rd trees of two good kinds— 
the Apricot Peche and the Oullin’s—both 
grafted on the Plum, bought from Messrs. 
Rivers’ nursery at Saw’bridgeworth, an 
old nursery, from which have come many 
good things. On the same day I put in 
cuttings of the same kinds in the same 
position—the foot of a south wall—an ex¬ 
periment it may be long before one sees 
the result of, but the object Is a worthy 
one—to try and free a precious fruit of the 
northern world from the mistakes of 
botanists and growers fop some centuries. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CATALPAS. 

Of trees which flower here in summer the 
Catalpas have the showiest flowers. All 
the species and one or two hybrids, with 
the exception of the West Indian C. 
longissima, are in the collection, 
although they are not large enough yet to 
flower here. The first Ca.talpu to attract 
attention, 

O. bignonioides, was cultivated early in 
the eighteenth century in England, where 
It had been sent from South Carolina. 
There is a dwarf form, vnr. nana, of 
Oatalpa bignonioides which Is usually 
known as '« 

C. Bungei an American nurseries, 
where it is graftal as a standard on 


fewer flowered clusters, than the more 
southern tree, that the inner surface of 
the corolla of the flowers had fewer and 
smaller spots than that of the other tree; 
that the pods containing the seeds were 
stouter and had thicker walls, and that 
the leaves were much longer-pointed at 
the apex. As Gatalpa wood is extremely 
durable when placed in the ground, it has 
been largely planted, especially in some 
of the prairie States, to produce fence- 
posts, for which it is admirably suited, 
and for railroad ties, for which it is too 
soft. Gatalpa speciosa is a fast-growing 
and rather pyramidal tree, which on the 
rich river bottom lands of the Mississippi 
sometimes rises to the height of 120 feet 
and forms a tall trunk, occasionally 
4J feet in diameter. In New England it i 
is a fast growing, more shapely and much | 


C. ovata a pi reared several years ago in the 
nursery of J. C. Teas at Baysville, 
Indiana. This is a fast growing and 
hardy tree with flowers like those of its 
American parent, although rather smaller 
and arranged in much longer clusters, 
w r hile the leaves, although larger, re¬ 
semble in shape those of C. ovata. This 
handsome tree has also been called 
Catalpa Teasi, C. Teasiana, and Teas’ 
hybrid Catalpa. Another hybrid of the 
same i*a rentage has purple leaves, and, 
although it probably originated in a Euro¬ 
pean nursery, has boon called var. 
japonica. The two Catalpas introduced 
by Wilson from central and western 
China, 

C. Fargesi and C. Drci.orxi, live in tin* 
Arboretum, but do not yet give much 
promise that. I hoy will Iwcoine valuable 



Catalpa bignonioides in the,Royal Gardens , Kew. 


the stems of one of the tree Catalinas. 
It is not known at the Arboretum whore 
this dwarf variety originated or that 
it has ever flowered. The name Catalpa 
Bungei projnerly belongs to the tree of 
northern China witli narrow, dark-green, 
long-pointed leaves, small, yellowish- 
white flowers and slender pods. This 
is not so handsome a free ns the 
American Catalpas, but it is geographi¬ 
cally interesting, and is perfectly hardy 
in the Arboretum. It has not yet flow¬ 
ered. About 40 years ago it became known 
that a second species of Catalpa, to which 
the name of 

C. speciosa was given, was growing 
naturally iu the lower Ohio valley and 
southward along the Mississippi River as 
far as western Tennessee and north¬ 
eastern Arkansas. ItAvfrs found tiuil this 
second Catalpa had ^lay jjej 1> 


hardier tree than G. bignonioides, which 
blooms two or three weeks later. In the 
northern States, and probably in all parts 
of the country, the early-flowering G. 
speciosa is the Gatalpa which is now 
commonly planted. Another Chinese 
species, 

C. ovata, sometimes called G. Kjemp- 
feri, is much cultivated in Japan, whence 
it was sent to this country many years 
ago. It is a hardy little tree with com¬ 
paratively small dark-green leaves, many 
flowered clusters of small, yellowish 
spotted blooms, and long, slender pods. 
This Catalpa, which will thrive in regions 
too cold for the American species, has 
been somewhat planted in the United 
States, although as an ornamental tree 
it does not deserve much attention from 
the lovers of handsome trees. A hybrid, 

C. hybrid a, between C. bignonioides and 


additions to the list of summer-flowering 
trees which can l>e successfully grown in 
this climate.— Arnold Arboretum Bulletin. 


BIRDS AND BERRIES. 

I have read Mr. McGuffog’s further con¬ 
tribution in your January 12th number, 
criticising my comments on his note on 
it he above subject. I did not intend to 
imply that gardeners were tjie only people 
that grudge birds any return for the help 
they give to cultivation. I do not quite 
follow what Mr. McGuffog means by 
“training” birds to take a “fair share,” 
but I should be pleased to send him a 
copy of the R.S.P.B. booklet, on how to 
protect crops without destroying bird life. 
Of course, anyone is at liberty to plant 
Hollies for any :^i|r : po.<$ fligp^hooses; but 
if only tg the 
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missel thrushes eat these, the trees have, 
I think, served a more useful purpose 
than that for which they were planted. 
“They reap what they have not sowed” 
is not putting the case quite fairly, if one 
looks at it from a less restricted outlook. 
In one district, in the spring and summer 
Ihoy have eaten slugs, etc., and if in 
winter they have to migrate to another 
district, as pointed out in my original 
comments, they simply replace some other 
bird that has left; but, in any case, 
wherever they eat jwsta they work for 
■the common good of gardeners, and Mr. 
McGuffog’s Holly berries are, I consider, 
part of his contribution to the birds in re¬ 
turn for the benefit he receives. My reply 
•to his “challenge” is that the good the 
missel thrush docs is not done during its 
brief winter visit, but in the spring and 
summer. In reply to the last para graph, 
I would again urge a less restricted out¬ 
look, as undoubtedly the caterpillar plague 
is affected by the keeping alive during the 
winter of the birds that feed on pests in 
the appropriate season. 

In “ Morris’s British Birds ” a case of 
the good effected by the destruction of in¬ 
sects by the missel thrush is given. We 
read that “ three young ones only had to 
be fed, and from 4.20 n.m. until 8 p.m. 
the birds fed their young in all sixty-six 
times, each time bringing several large 
wonns and snails, and this for the 
smallest, number of young and In addition 
to the food they must have taken them¬ 
selves.” E. J. Bolton. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pterostyrax hlspidum.— The genus 
Pterostyrax is closely allied to Halesia, 
the various species being sometimes re¬ 
ferred to under the name of Halesia. The 
two genera are, however, distinct, both 
geographically and from structural differ¬ 
ences. The Halesia s belong to ,N. 
America, whereas the Pterostyrax are 
natives of China and Japan. In Halesia 
the parts of the flowers are in fours, 
while those of the other genus are in fives, 
the flowers of Pterostyrax also are in 
imniculate inflorescences, while those of 
Halesia nr * usually borne singly or in 
small cinders. P. hlspidum forms a large 
bush over 20 feet high. The flowers are 
creamy-white, and produced in pendent 
iwinicles 0 inches to 9 inches long and 
4 inches or more in diameter. It is found 
in both China and Japan, and was intro¬ 
duced to this country in 3875. A sunny 
position should be provided, and it should 
be planted in good loamy soil. When in 
good health it blossoms well every year 
about the end of June or early part of 
July, and is at that time a very attrac¬ 
tive object. Where a free-growing lawn 
sjHximen Is desired, it may well be given 
a trial.—D. 

Olervilla (Weigela) Abel Carriers.— 

Though quite an old variety, this is still 
one of the best. It is of vigorous growth, 
the large carmine-rose flowers, suffused 
later on with red, being home in great 
profusion. It was so long grown under 
the generic name of Weigela that the 
alteration to Diervilla has caused a great 
deal of confusion, and the older name 
still, generally shaking, holds its own. 
The more vigorous of the Weigelas, of 
which this is one, will thrive and flower 
well in London. In proof of this I may 
mention that it was employed to clothe an 
ugly tarred fence in the Ashburnham 
Park Nursery of the late Mr. William 
Bull at Chelsea. The only trouble taken 
was when the flowers were over to cut out 
any old and exhausted wood, and as the 
new r shoots developed to securea them to 
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ONION CULTURE. 

There is probably no market or kitchen 
garden crop in this country that has been 
more affected in the matter of supply 
under present conditions than the Onion 
crop. The fact that the Onion lends itself 
to storage and trans-port and also that it 
grows and matures under natural condi¬ 
tions better in warmer countries than our 
own had led us to become more and more 
dejxmdent upon supplies from the region 
extending from Brittany, through Spain, 
to tropical Africa. With the need for 
economy of tonnage the necessity for in¬ 
creased culture of the home product is 
urgent and at the present time lucrative, 
as the following account of the crop 
grown in 1917 in the Horticultural De¬ 
partment of the College will show. The 
fact that .the majority of the Onions that 
formed our supply was drawn from coun¬ 
tries warmer than our own affects their 
successful cultivation in this country if 
the best results are to be obtained and 
opportunity given to the bulbs to ripen 
fully. Successful Onion growers accom¬ 
plish this latter necessity by sowing in 
frames early in the year and transplant¬ 
ing into the open about May so that the 
full benefit of our comparatively short 
summer is assured for the use of the crop 
when in the open. It was by this method 
that the crop was grown at the College 
last season. A detailed account of this 
crop will serve to impress some of the 
main points that make for success in the 
cultivation of Onions in this country. 

Seed. —Ailsa Craig was the variety used. 
The seed was sown in February in boxes 
which were kept in cold frames. The 
boxes used were shallow wooden trays, 
those about JO inches long, 20 inches 
broad, and 4 inches deep. The seed 
should not be sown too thickly in the 
boxes. About 1 oz. of seed was sufficient 
to sow four such boxes. Along with the 
seed a mixture of salt and soot was sown 
in sufficient quantity to discolour the soil. 
This mixture, in addition to its manurial 
value, is claimed to be useful as a pre¬ 
ventive of Onion-fly attack. 

Transplanting. —After hardening off 
gradually the plants were set out in the 
open in May, at a distance of 12 inches 
between the rows and 10 inches between 
the plants. These distances were allowed 
with the object of i>ermitting the frequent 
use of the hoe, instead of the more 
laborious and expensive method of hnnd- 
weediing. That these apparently wide 
distances are in no w r ay inimical to the 
preduet ion of a large yield on a given 
area is instanced by the plot under con¬ 
sideration, wh/ieli gave 7 cwt. from 75 
square yards, or an equivalent of 22 tons 
8 ewt. per acre. In planting out, the 
dibble was used, great care being exer¬ 
cised Hi seeing that the planting was done 
at such a depth that no pant of the bulb, 
only the fibrous roots were inserted into 
the ground. Neglect of this precaution 
and insertion of the plants too deeply in 
the soil will cause misshapen bulbs on ac¬ 
count of their inability to expand. 

Preparation op the land and manuring. 
—The plot of land on which the plants 
were set out had previously been a seed 
bed for Cabbages. It received a good 
dressing of farmyard manure, was 
roughly dug in the winter and left until 
spring when it was raked down to a fine 
tilth just previous to planting. The sodl 
was a stiffish loam, well suited to the 
Onion crop. As soon as the plants had 
started growth a light dressing of nitro- 
lim was applied followed by a light dress¬ 


ing of sulphate of ammonia during the 
bulbing period. 

Prevention of insect attack.— In addi¬ 
tion to the extension of the growing 
season, obtained by this niethod of box¬ 
ing the plants, as compared with that of 
sowing the seed in drills, the risk of 
attack by Onion-fly, which is the most fre¬ 
quent source of failure in this country 
when using the latter method, is reduced 
to a negligible minimum by the former 
method. The Onion, with its well-known 
smell, due to the emission of a volatile 
oil when any part of the plant is bruised, 
ensures that thinning is an ideal process 
for the attraction of the fly. As the 
method of sowing in drills necessitates 
thinning at the time when the fly is most 
active on the w T ing, the combination of 
circumstances renders attack extremely 
probable, and no doubt largely accounts 
for the absence of this crop from so many 
of the gardens of this country. Sowing 
in drills in the open should, therefore, 
only be done when no cold frame is avail¬ 
able and, under these circumstances, an 
effort should be made to get the seed 
sown in March. The usa of the mixture 
of soot and salt Is particularly desirable 
when the seed is sown in the open. 
Remedial .measures against Onion-fly 
attack are rarely successful on account of 
its deep-seated nature. Few better oppor¬ 
tunities will occur to the gardener of test¬ 
ing the truth of the maxim that “ Pre¬ 
vention is better than cure” than is 
afforded by Onion-fly attack, and preven¬ 
tion is assured by the protection given to 
a crop raised in boxes. 

Harvesting and returns. —The majority 
of the bulbs at lifting weighed on an 
average 1 lb. each. That the returns from 
the cultivation of Onions on the lines in¬ 
dicated may be expected to repay fhe care 
and labour necessary is shown by the yield 
of the plot referred to above, which, 
valued at the official market price of 28s. 
per cwt. at the time of lifting in mid-Sep¬ 
tember, gave a return of £627 4s. per 
acre. The demand for Onions for the 
drying plants that are now being estab¬ 
lished in different parts of the country 
will increase, and should assure to the 
grower a constant demand for what under 
suitable cultivation and management is 
undoubtedly a paying crop .—Bulletin 
(1918) 1a, Harper Adams Agricultural 
College, Newport, Salop. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Potatoes. —Would you kindly 
give me a little information through the 
columns of your yjaper with regard to the 
planting of Potatoes ? Early Potatoes: 
How far apart is it advisable to plant in 
the rows, ami l>etweeii the sets; also, 
which do you consider the best early 
Potatoes for cropping? Maincrop Pota¬ 
toes: How far apart in the rows and be- 
tween the sets, and how far if putting 
winter Greens in between; also, which you 
consider the l>est cropper? My soil is 
light.— Amateur. 

[(1) Good early varieties are Midlo¬ 
thian Early, Sharpe’s Express, Sir John 
Llewellyn, and British Queen, which 
should be planted in March or early in 
April, according to the district, in lilies 
24 inches apart, with from 9 Inches to 
10 inches apart in the drills. (2) Good 
maincrop Potatoes are Arran Chief, The 
Factor, King Edward, and Up-to-Date, 
which should be planted in drills, 30 inches 
to 36 inches apart, with a space of 
15 inches between the sets in the drills.] 

8ugar Beet.— On page 606 of issue 
dated November 10th last two corre¬ 
spondents ask for information with regard < 
to extracting the sugar from above. I | 
cannot find "that ady reply to these la- I 
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quiries lias appeared in subsequent issues, 
and having, just dealt with a small quan¬ 
tity of the Beet I raised last year, I have 
much pleasure in giving particulars of 
the method I adopted, and which has 
proved very satisfactoryThoroughly 
wash and trim, but do not peel, the Beets. 
Cut into convenient pieces, and pass 
through a mincer. Add 1 pint of water 
to each lb. of Beet, and let it simmer or 
gently boil for several hours (mine stood 
on the kitchen range all day); then strain, 
using pressure to force out all the juice 
(I squeezed mine in a tongue or brawn 
press). Put the juice to simmer until the 
quantity is reduced to about half, when 
it will be found the result is a very sweet 
syrup, practically without any flavour of 
the Beet. The pulp is not yet done with— 
there is still n good deal of sugar in it. 
Add the same quantity of water as before 
and repeat the process explained above. 
I had 14 lb. of Beet when minced, and got 
from this quantity nearly 7 pints of 
syrup, which is excellent with fruit— 
Damsons, Gooseberries—bottled without 
sugar in the autumn. This year I intend 
to raise a much larger quantity of the 
Beet, and as it will probably not be ready 
when the stone fruit is ripe, I will pulp 
the fruit and afterwards make it into jam 
with the Beet syrup. I‘have been warned 
by the Minister for Agriculture not to ex¬ 
pect sugar for preserving home-grown 
fruit this year, so that it behoves us to 
take measures to prevent the crop being 
wasted. “ W.,” who objects so strongiy 
to factory sugar, might find the Beet 
syrup useful.— Chas. W. Lodge, Minafon, 
Deganwy, N. Wales. 

Potatoes. —Potato notes from various 
sources in recent numbers of Gardening 
would seem to imply that some of the 
writers place very little faith in spraying 
as a preventive of disease. Possibly the 
general admission as to the way In which 
the operation was handicapped by the very 
wet time last August is an answer to the 
objection, for it is obvious that if oppor¬ 
tunity did not offer to repeat the dose 
again any possibility of anticipating or 
cheeking the attack was rendered ineffec¬ 
tual, owing to the removal of the mixture 
by heavy rains. Given such conditions It 
is probable that spraying is labour lost, 
but with a dry spell of weather after the 
work, allowing the mixture in a measure 
to be absorbed by the foliage, I certainly 
think it acts as a preventive in dry sum¬ 
mers. With the latter, however, w r e are 
not alw r ays favoured, and it is the knowr- 
ledge of this and the fact that in wet sum¬ 
mers a considerable percentage of late 
sorts is apt to be diseased that has induced 
many holders of small gardens to rely on 
good cropping varieties that can be lifted 
early in the season and so reduce to a 
minimum the chance of loss. Several of 
these good-cropping, early varieties also 
keep remarkably well if care is taken in 
the storage. Sorts like Sharpe’s Express 
and Midlothian Early are as plump and 
sound in March as Up-to-date or The 
Factor. It is to be hoped that the variety 
Shamrock, named in a recent note, w’ill 
retain its Immunity from disease.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Cucumbers. —Plants that are now show¬ 
ing for and setting fruit will require 
every assistance in the shape of heat, 
moisture, and top-dressing, to keep the 
roots in a state o-f healthy activity. 
Assistance from sunheat may now be 
looked for to run up the temperature 
when free syringing with tepid waiter will 
keep the foliage clean and induce free 
growth. Growths should be stopped at 
the first or second leaf beyond the fruits, 
according to space at "Command, foen- 
eourage the la tter t<\sw^(^)jnic^d.J (fop- 


dressings should consist of good loam en¬ 
riched with old Mushroom dung, with a 
dash of soot and bone-meal added, and be 
applied in a warm condition. More 
plants should be raised for setting out to 
supply fruit during the summer months.— 
C. A. H. 


THE WEEIC8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom February 19th.— Aubrietias, 
Saxifraga Burseriona Gloria , fir. B. major, 
*S. Boydi alba, fi>. apiculata , fir. Griesbachi, 
Primula denticulata, P. d. cashtneriana. 
Polygala Ch-anurbuxus purpurea, Cycla¬ 
men Coum, Anemone Hepatica {in 
variety), Crocus {many species and varie¬ 
ties), Sc ill a sibirica, Chionodo.va, Winter 
Aconites, Snotrdrops (in variety ), Nar¬ 
cissus pallidus pracox, N. minimus, Iris 
histrioides major, I. stylosa, Muscari 
botryoidcs (Grape Hyacinth), Erythro- 
niums (Dog's tooth Violets), Corydalis 
cheilant hi folia, Omphalodes verna, Oro- 
bus vernus. Primroses, Violets , Daphne 
Blagayana, D. Mesereum, Andromedas, 
Berberis japonica, Hamamelis arborca, 
Garrya elliptiea, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
Jasminum nudiflorutn, Laurustinus, Erica 
cornea (in variety ), E. meditcrranca hy¬ 
brids, E. lusitanica (Portuguese Heath). 

The week’s work. —On the 17th we 
registered 15 dogs. of frost, and on the 
18th 16 dogs. Owing to the spell of mild 
weather that preceded this the growth of 
many plants is very tender, and those not 
considered quite hardy have again been 
afforded temporary protection. The Bella¬ 
donna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) is 
growing freely, aivdf needs light protec¬ 
tion from frost. This beautiful Lily does 
well if planted 10 inches or 12 inches deep 
in good, well-drained soil under a south 
wall, and hardly ever fails to bloom df the 
young leaves are protected in early 
spring. Any liglut material, such as 
bracken, dry straw, or a few evergreen 
l>oughs placed lin front of them, I have 
found sufficient to keep them from harm. 
I never find slugs or snails attack them. 
From now until the foliage begins to ripen 
is the best time to feed the plants. As 
soon as the weather is again favourable 
Border Carnations in pots, which have 
been wintered in frames, should be planted 
■out. Carnations succeed best in firm 
ground, so, assuming that this has been 
previously well prepared, it is advisable 
to make it firm by judicious treading 
’while it is moderately dry before the 
plants are put out. Plant in rows about 
16 inches apart and the same distance 
from plant to plant in the rows. Make 
the isoal firm around them, and afterwards 
loosen tlie surface of the soil with a Dutch 
hoe. The plants will then soon become 
established in their new' quarters. 

Gladioli may be planted as soon as the 
weather permits. If not done last 
autumn when storing, the offsets should 
be rubbed off and planted closely in 
nursery beds. In a few' seasons these will 
yield a good quantity of out flowers. 
Hyacinthus candicans should also be 
planted without delay. When planting 
this it is advisable to place the bulbs on 
a layer of sand. Begonia bulbs which 
have been stored through the winter 
should be carefully w t ate hod. It is ad¬ 
visable to let them start naturally into 
grow'tli, rather than to force them. Any 
that show signs of grow'th may be laid on 
an inch or two of rough leaf-mould in 
trays placed in cool houses. Gentle syring¬ 
ing w ill induce them t-o form roots. Keep 
them cool until it is safe to bed them in 
cold frames filled with leaf-mould, to be 
eventually hardened for planting out in 
June. Montbretias that were lifted, 
divided, planted in boxes of sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, and wintered in cold 
frames have made good growth, and are 
now afforded all the air possible, remov¬ 
ing the lights on all fine days, and leav¬ 
ing them tilted at night when there ap¬ 
pears no danger of frost, preparatory tq 


planting them out at the end of March if 
the weather is favourable. In the mean¬ 
time the beds and borders, or the patches 
on the herbaceous borders, are prepared 
by deeply digging in some well-decayed 
manure, such as an old hotbed, which I 
find excellent for them. Montbretias are 
generally treated as hardy plants, especi¬ 
ally on light soils. Consequently, they 
are often planted on borders and left un¬ 
disturbed for years. Treated in this way 
they form large masses of weak growths, 
resulting in a few poor blooms annually. 
This system of culture has prevented the 
Montbretia from becoming as popular as 
it deserves to be. If taken up in autumn, 
divided, and planted in boxes of gooa 
sandy soil, ana wintered in a oold frame, 
they will produce long branching spikes 
each 2 feet to 3 feet long, and are admir¬ 
able for massing in large groups. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lit ford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Autumn-sown Onions.— If the winter 
stock is becoming depleted, the forwardest 
plants of those raised last autumn should 
be got out now . To encourage growth, 
select for them a warm position with the 
soil in good heart, and as they will prob¬ 
ably be required before they ore oi any 
size plant them in rows 6 inches to 9 inches 
apart with a distance of 1 foot between 
the row's. Greater car© should be exer¬ 
cised in planting than is often the case, 
for df properly lifted from the seed bed or 
driLls the roots are very numerous, for 
which holes of good size and depth are 
necessary. For this reason planting is 
best done with a trowel. The oase of the 
plant should when the soil is made firm 
over and round the roots be just below ttie 
surface. The remainder of the plants 
should l>e planted in the open, and, as 
these will be allowed to reach maturity, 
they should stand not less than 1 foot 
apart in the rows. The value of weU- 
growii, properly harvested, autumn-sown 
Onions was recently demonstrated at the 
Drill Hall, Westminster, when numerous 
varieties which had been on trial at 
Wisley w’ere. staged side by side W'ith a 
large number of spring-sown sorts, when 
the former were seen to be in sounder 
keeping condition than the latter. Any 
Onion bulbs in the store that are starting 
to grow' should be planted out, os the 
growths, commonly called “ scallions,” 
come in useful in a variety of W’ays for 
kitchen use when stock runs ishort. 

Early Potatbes. —Sprouted tubers of the 
earliest varieties may now be planted on a 
warm border or a sheltered position in 
drills 5 indies to 6 inches deep and 
18 inches apart. Growers must be pre¬ 
pared in this case to afford, where requi¬ 
site, some protection to the tops other 
than by momding when they come through 
the soil, whether it consists of straw, 
litter, or 'boards placed edge to edge in the 
form of an inverted V. If planted be- 
tw'een early Peas, the latter, when up and 
staked, will also act as a protection. 


| Parsnips. —■When the soil can be caught 
■in good working order the seed should be 
sow n. The surface (should first lie trodden 
firm—the lighter the texture of the soil 
the more necessary it is to pay attention 
to this detail. After, rake the soil down 
to a fine condition, first in one direction 
and then in the other; draw' shallow drills 
with the corner of a hoe or a proper drill 
1 foot to 15 inches apart, according to 
space at disposal. If tne weather appears 
at all unsettled it is not advisable to pre¬ 
pare too large an area at a time, in case 
rain .should fall and render the surface 
unworkable for some time aftenvards. 
On some soils it is somewhat difficult to 
obtain straight, well-developed roots. If 
required for any special purpose, extra 
trouble (should l>e bestowed in the prepara¬ 
tion of a few' rows by making holes, 1 foot 
apart and 2 feet deep, ana filling them 
with finely-salted compost beforehand. 
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Make this quite firm, and sow three or 
four seeds in each. To economise seed in 
other instances drop three or four -seeds 
only at intervals of 9 inches apart, in¬ 
stead of continuously throughout the 
drills. 

Lettuoea. —A ismall sowing of an early 
variety of Cabbage and the same of Cos 
Lettuce may now be made in a warm 
corner or under a handlight to afford 
plants for setting out later on. If there 
is a good stock of autumn-raised plants 
still remaining in the drills these, as they 
are hardy, may be planted out in warm 
positions to form a succession to those set 
out in autumn at the foot of south walls 
and other sheltered places. 

Hardening early-raised crops. — Peas 
raised in pots or in other ways should he 
freely aired during the day in fine weather 
to keep the plants from becoming drawn, 
as well as to get them well hardened by 
the time they will have to he transplanted 
outdoors. The /same remark also applies 
to Beans and Cauliflowers. The latter 
must now be kept supplied with more 
moisture at the roots, as a -too dry condi¬ 
tion of the soil will arrest growth and 
bring about a stunted condition of the 
plants. 

Pickling Cabbage. — Autumn-raised 
plants may be got out. Plant on ground 
that has been well manured, in rows 
18 inches to 2 feet apart, according to 
variety, and allow a distance of 15 inches 
to 18 Inches between them. 

French Beans. —If a warm pit is at 
liberty ini which theije as a bed of soil or 
where a suitable bed can l>e made up, fre¬ 
quent sowings in pots may be averted by 
raising future crops therein until it is safe 
to (sow outdoors. For ordinary require¬ 
ments, the sowing of a portion of the ImhI 
equivalent to that covered by one light 
would (suffice iat any one time, as the plants 
will yield a larger supply than if grown 
in pots. A start could be made with one 
of the forcing varieties, and if the seeds 
are steeped beforehand matters will be 
still further expedited. 

Bea d* cuttings. —These, if it has not 
already been done, should be made to the 
required number, choosing the best and 
thickest of the roots laid by when lifting 
the crowns last autumn, and laying -them 
in in some moist soil or ashes until they 
can he planted early in March. The site 
for the Seakale should not only be 
thoroughly dug, but well manured, as it 
is well nigh imjiossible to provide too rich 
a root-run for Soak ale. 

Digging. —As fast as the ground is 
cleared of exhausted crops it (should lie 
manured, if requisite, and dug, throwing 
up the soil as roughly ns possible in order 
that it may l>econie sweetened and disin¬ 
tegrated under the influence of light, air, 
and frost. Hotbed frames in which there 
are Potatoes and other crops, such as 
Carrots and Lettuce, etc., should be venti¬ 
lated in accordance with weather condi¬ 
tions, and the former earthed up as soon 
as it becomes necessary. If there is not 
room for the proper development of the 
tops between the bed and glass, the frame 
may be raised by placing bricks under each 
corner, making good the linings round 
them afterwards with -litter and leaves. 
When ready, thin the Carrots sufficiently 
to allow of the roots growing to a useful 
size. If more frames are at liberty, 
another may be sown with Carrots and one 
with long-rooted, early Turnips. For the 
latter very little warmth is required. If 
a heap of leaves was put by as advised at 
the beginning of winter the -same may now 
be formed -into a bed some 10 feet or 12 feet 
in width and of a convenient length. On 
the top place a foot or so of nice light, 
friable compost, and then plant in rows, 
15 inches apart, an early variety of Potato, 
if required. Radishes may be grown be¬ 
tween the Potato rows, 

Mainorop and late Potatoes. — The 
necessary number pf tubers require^ for 
planting (should no kt '<* oj 1 l^rays, 


boxes, or laid out in a cool, light, airy 
place to become sprouted in due course. 

Vegetable Marrows —If a pit or frame 
on a hotbed can be -spared, seed of one of 
the small-fruiting varieties may be sown 
at once with a view to raising a few plants 
for securing an early crop of fruit. Last 
season the front and part of the roof of a 
greenhouse I saw utilised for the growing 
of Marrows with apparently excellent re¬ 
sults. This is mentioned -to convey a 
useful hint, as many have closed down 
their greenhouses for the duration of the 
war. 

Capsicums and Chilies.- r Sced of both 
should now bo sown and .raised in warmth. 
When large enough, pot into 60-sized pots 
the required number of plants, place them 
in a light position, and when established 
pinch out the points to ensure a bushy 
habit. When well rooted, give them their 
final shift, using on this occasion 6-inch, 
7-inch, or 8-ineh pots, according to the 
quantity of fruits required. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Orchard-house. —All trees intended for 
fruiting this season should no-w lie placed 
under glass. Wash the trunks and main 
branches with a mixture of soft soap and 
sulphur or Gi-shuirst compound -More plac¬ 
ing them inside, and thoroughly cleanse 
the house both inside and out. The 

roots iaro now active, and it is important 
that they should not suffer from want of 
water. When water is applied make sure 
that sufficient is given to thoroughly soak 
the soil. .Before the trees come into 
flower fumigate the house. When in 
bloom give the trees a sharp tap two or 
three times a day to disperse the pollen. 
Should <a -spell of dull. Cold weather fol¬ 
low fertilise the flowers with a rabbit’s 
tail, and slightly heat the water-pipes. 
Ventilate the house with care, avoiding 
sudden fluctuations of temperature, which 
often result in a bad set of fruit and mil¬ 
dew. The 

Earliest Peaches are swelling freely, and 
the temperature is now maintained at 
60 degs., unless the weather is very cold, 
when it is allowed to drop 5 degs. Dis¬ 
budding is continued at intervals of a few 
days, eventually leaving one shoot- at the 
lrn.se and one at the point of the fruiting 
wood, except where it is desirable to en¬ 
courage young wood to take the place of 
old and bare branches. It is necessary 
to see that the trees do not suffer from 
want of water, and in the case of old 
trees carrying full crops, stimulants in 
the. way of liquid manure are very bene¬ 
ficial. The syringe must be used freely on 
fine days or red-spider will be trouble¬ 
some later. If any signs of this pest are 
detected syringe with a solution of pro¬ 
perly diluted Gishurst compound on two 
or three successive days. The 

Late vineries will now be started. 
These contain Alicante and Lady Downe’s. 
The houses for .the present merely require 
to be kept closed at night, ventilating 
them during the day. On bright days 
the rods, walls qf the house, and the 
borders will be syringed twice daily. 
Other conditions being favourable, the 
early growth promoted by these means 
W'-ill be satisfactory, and artificial warmth 
will not -be necessary until the -buds burst. 

Pruning and spraying of fruit-trees 
must be completed at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, as the buds are on the move, and 
will be bursting .soon, when it will be 
dangerous to carry out this work without 
injuring them. Small -birds are often 
troublesome at this time of the year, espe¬ 
cially amongst Gooseberries, Currants, 
and "Plums. If the trees cannot lie pro¬ 
tected with netting, dust the bush-fruits 
with lime and soot in the early morning 
when the bushes are moist. Plum-trees 
should be syringed with some distasteful 
preparation—Quassia extract or some 
other preparation sold for the purpose— 
repeating the operation as often as neces¬ 
sary. 

Fig-trees -have not needed much protec¬ 


tion from frost -this winter, and after this 
date it is not likely that we ehall experi¬ 
ence frost sufficiently severe to injure the 
trees on walls. Tne necessary pruning 
will be carried out at the first opportunity. 
This consists in the removal of all old 
spurred-in branches, and those which have 
borne fruit. After the pruning is com¬ 
pleted the trees will be washed with Gis- 
liurst compound, after which training may 
be done. A space of 6 inches or 8 inches 
should be allowed between the shoots, 
othenvise the young wood has little chance 
of maturing perfectly, especially if the 
summer l>e a cool one. Trees growing in 
restricted borders should lie afforded a 
top-dressing of .loam and w r ood-a«shes, to 
which has been added a little bone-meal, 
mixing all together before use. This top- 
dressing should lie made quite firm. 

Apricots. —Owing to the mild w’eather 
the buds of these are on the point of ex¬ 
panding. Buds are very plentiful this 
year, Ixith on young wood and on spurs. 
Protection will be afforded the trees in the 
way of three thicknesses of fish-netting 
suspended from the coping of the wall with 
poles for keeping the nets from damaging 
the blossoms fixed underneath the same 
and let into the ground about 8 feet apart 
and p 3 feet from the w’all at the base. 
These nets form an efficient protection 
from frost and cold winds, at the same 
time admitting plenty of light. 

Globe Artichokes. —If the weather re¬ 
mains open the protecting material may 
be removed and a dressing of manure 
forked in. In soils that are stiff and cold, 
or in cold districts, it is a good plan to 
pot up some offsets in the autumn ; and 
winter them in cold pits. Where this has 
been done the plants may be put out to 
harden in readiness for transplanting 
about the second week in March. Much 
earlier heads will be produced from these 
than from the old-established stools, thus 
prolonging the season. Apply early a 
good mulch of ha If-decayed farmyard 
manure. 

Celery. —For the main batch of plants, 
seed will be sown the first week in March 
in boxes and placed in gentle heat. As 
soon as the seedlings appear the boxes 
are stood near the roof-glass of a warm 
pit, and afterwords removed to a cold 
frame to harden preparatory to pricking 
them out into rough frames. Sulham 
Prize and Standard Bearer are the best 
varieties I have grown. 

ecleriao (Turnip-rooted Celery) is easy 
to grow and deserving of extended culti¬ 
vation, It is an excellent vegetable when 
properly cooked, and as the roots nf&y be 
laid in sand in the root-shed for the 
w’liiiifcer, they form a welcome change when 
vegetables " are often scarce. Celeriac 
should be grown on a thoroughly well- 
manured plot of ground in rows 18 inches 
apart and 14 inches from plant to plant. 

Asparagus. —Where large quantities of 
this vegetable are lifted annually for forc¬ 
ing; it is necessary to increase the stock. 
This may be done now by solving seed. It 
is a much better plan to do this under 
glass than to sow out-of-doors. By sow¬ 
ing now, plants may be had ready for 
planting out about the end of May. Land 
for this . crop should be given a liberal 
allowance of the best farmyard manure 
obtainable. It is too early yet to remove 
tlie winter mulching from tlie permanent 
beds. The mild \yeather and tne absence 
of frost will be certain to start this early 
into growth. When .the protecting mate¬ 
rial has been removed the beds should re¬ 
ceive a slight application of manure, salt 
lieing very beneficial. The beds should bo 
marked off anew 7 each spring, a little soil 
being taken from the alleys to make up 
tlie edgings. The 

Herb garden should now be put in order. 
In most gardens an extensive collection of 
herbs is grown, and as they differ greatly 
in growth and hardiness, the present is 
a good time to divide and rearrange those 
requiring it. The herb border ought t© 
be neatly arranged, and all the herbs care- 
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fully labelled. Annual varieties may be 
sown in gentle heat during March and 
planted out about the end of April. 

Carrots, Turnips, and other early veget¬ 
ables growing on mild hotbeds are making 

f ood progress, and require plenty of air 
uring favourable weather. The plants 
must be thinned before they get drawn 
and weakly. Potatoes growing in pits 
also require an abundance of air during 
mild weather. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

. Gladioli. —By starting a batch of corms 
in a slight heat at the present time plants 
may be available for putting out a,s soon 
as danger from frost is over. These 
plants will bloom natumlly early in the 
summer, and under the present conditions 
the spikes, welcome at any time, will be 
very useful. The best course to follow is 
to place a layer of Cocoa-fibre in a box 
to tlie depth of 3 inches and lay the corms 
closely—almost touching, in fact—upon 
this. If placed in pits in which there is 
a gentle heat, growth will soon follow, 
when the boxes may be put into cold 
frames, where they will need little atten¬ 
tion but routine watering until the time 
comes for the plants to be hardened off. 
By putting in successive batches at inter¬ 
vals in a similar way until it ds possible to 
plant dormant bulbs out-of-doors the 
Gladioli season may be greatly extended. 

Dahlias. —The -time lias again come for 
the propagation of Dahlias, and as the 
tubers were planted din a dormant state 
last year, they have attained such a large 
&ize that young plants (of the best varie¬ 
ties, at any rate) will again be raised. A 
very handy way to obtain the needful 
amount of cuttings is to pack the tubers 
into boxes filled with rough leaf-mould, 
placing these upon hot-water pipes under 
a srtage. As soon as the eyes push, the 
boxes must, of course, be removed to a 
position where they can have plenty of 
light. If, when the ishoots are 3 inches 
I 00 "? they are slipped off and inserted in 
the propagating pit they will soon root, 
and can be boxed or potted off as becomes 
necessary. It is almost needless to say 
that hollow shoots never make satisfac¬ 
tory cuttings. Bach variety should be 
carefully labelled, for nothing is more 
annoying at blooming time than to find a 
strange plant or two in a line or colony. 

Aloysia cltrloclora. —In the course of the 
week a dozen plants of Sweet Verbena, 
wintered in a cold frame, have been intro¬ 
duced to heat for the production of cut¬ 
tings. These will now come awav very 
rapidly, and as they become available they 
aVe slipped off with a heel and inserted 
thickly into tsandy soil in 8dnch pots. 
These pots are only half filled, and when 
tlie cuttings are put in and watered they 
are covered by sheets of glass, and pu-t on 
a shelf in the greenhouse. Aloysia oitrio- 
tlora is one of the few plants which does 
not do -satisfactorily in tlie propagating 
pit—with me, at any rate—but under the 
treatment indicated almost every cutting 
succeeds. Of course, when these are wen 
rooted they require to be given more 
space and cooler treatment. 

Hardy fruit.— As soon as the condition 
of the soil permits, Strawberry beds 
should be looked -over, and the sodden soil 
pricked up with the fork. If a dressing 
of a ouick-acting chemical manure can be 
sparea, it will be of much benefit. These 
manures, like everything else, are much 
more expensive, and may have to be more 
caref ully used, and in the not unlikely event 
of a shortage, a little use may be made of 
soot among Strawberries. Soot is not 
only a safe stimulant, but a good dressing, 
ana will destroy slugs, which are, some¬ 
how, always lather too numerous in 
Strawberry plots. In this district plant¬ 
ing was much interfered with in autumn 
by the incessant rain's ? and in dm Liar 
cases the ground n^y be g<’'0»l4ay. 
March is a very good month for gftpmng. 


The distance between the plants must be 
commensurate with the size of the foliage. 
Two feet between the lines and 18 inches 
from plant to plant will, however, suit 
in the case of most varieties. As the 
spring-clan ted Strawberries must not be 
cropped. Onions may be sown, or, prefer¬ 
ably, planted midway between the lines. 
Anv forking or digging among Currants 
ana Gooseberries is now overdue, and 
cannot be longer delayed. In the case of 
Black Currants, a vigilant look out ought 
to be kept f or big-bud in districts in which 
that pest is known to exist. If observed 
at first, aud the infested buds picked off 
and burned, a plantation may be quite 
easily kept clean; but when it is allowed 
to make headway for a season the bushes 
may as well be grubl>ed out and burned. 
It is sometimes good practice to regnaft 
old Pear-trees on walls, and the scions 
ought in such cases to be taken now and 
laid in in a shady place in damp soil till 
required. At the same time saw off the 
branches of the trees to be treated, leav¬ 
ing, of course, a piece to cut off when the 
graft is put on. It ds preferable to divide 
tile tree into two parts, regrafting the 
bottom half first. When some progress 
has been made, the upper brandies can be 
cut away and operated on. This course 
will .sometimes convert a played-out tree 
into a fertile one in two or three seasons. 

Ferns In warm house. —Plants which 
have been useful over winter will now be 
showing signs of Wear and tear. Inspec¬ 
tion will reveal that the young fronds are 
beginning to push, this indicating fresh 
root ‘action. It follows that tliiis is a very 
good time at which to repot, and the work 
can be carried out as becomes convenient. 
Large pieces may be safely divided at this 
time, and this method of increase is neces¬ 
sary in the case of sterile varieties, such 
as Adiantum Farleyense. This fine Fern 
will be found to succeed in pure loam of 
good quality without the usual addition of 
peat or of leaf-mould and sand. After 
repotting, Ferns, like other plants, must 
be watered very carefully in order that the 
fresh compost is not soured before the 
roots take possession of it. When repot¬ 
ting Ferns—and Adiantum-s an particular 
—the crowns ought to be closely inspected 
for the larvae of the Vine-weevil, which do 
a good deal of damage when not destroyed. 
The crowns of the Ferns form favourite, 
and comparatively safe, laying places for 
the female insect, and the eggs soon hatch 
under the suitable temperature of a 
Fernery. 


Vegetable garden. —Arrears of work 
caused by recent frosts and repeated snow¬ 
storms are being made up as rapidly as 
possible. Breaks previously manured 
have been deeply dug, and at this time 
the soil ds being broken up to some ex¬ 
tent, instead of being left quite rough as 
in the case of winter digging. A dressing 
of chemical manure will shortly be given 
to Asparagus 'beds, and this will be lightly 
hoed in when the soil is sufficiently dry. 
In the course of the week a look round 
was given to autumn-sown Onions. These 
have wintered in a very satisfactory way, 
and are not. perhaps, so spindly as is 
sometimes the case. Further sowings of 
Alisa Craig and Cranston’-s Excelsior were 
made, ana at the same time a couple of 
pans were filled with the old Blood Red 
Onion. In the store. Onions are keeping 
well, and the supply will almost last until 
the autumn-sown plants are available in 
a young state. As soon as possible the 
quarter intended for the current year’s 
crop will be given a good coating of soot 
and forked up. This will assist- the sur¬ 
face to dry and forward the time of sow¬ 
ing. Parsnips ought to be sown at the 
first opportunity; but, at the same time, 
good results will follow from sowings 
made in a month’s tame. Shallots can go 
in now in -bulk at any time. Broad Beans 
may be sown; but where early pods are 
required it may be found more serviceable 
to sow seeds in boxes and transplant them 
when conditions sire favourable. Broad 


Beans transplant exceptionally well. The 
soil is yet too wet for sowing Poos, and 
early sorts may be put into pots with a 
view to transplanting later. Early-sown 
seedlings of Cauliflowers have been pricked 
off, more seeds have been sown, and a 
supplementary sowing of Parsley has gone 
in. Seeds are slow in coming to hand, 
and there seems to be a scarcity of some' 
things. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 

BEE-KEEPING EXTRAORDINARY. 

To reply fully to “ B. R. H.’s” criticism 
of my former letter will, I fear, entail a 
longer communication than you will be 
able to .print. Let me hasten to assure 
“ B. R. U.” that I had no desire to crow 
over his friend, whose success he de¬ 
scribed. My object was to provoke dis¬ 
mission, and possibly by this means con¬ 
tribute a mite to the knowledge and love 
of -bee-keeping. I do not think that I said 
that 125 lb. was my average take of honey 
per colony (I pass my copy of Gardening 
on, so cannot refer to my letter). At any 
rate, what I meant to say w T as that in an 
ordinary good season I expect each good 
colony to produce that amount, and that 
my expectations are, at least, very often 
realised. I certainly think that 40 lb. to 
60 lb. is far too low an average—at any 
rate, in this district. I cannot give my 
record for the last four or five years, for 
I am ashamed to say I have never kept 
any records. Moreover, I have several 
(times lost some of my stocks—all of them 
in January and February, 1910—from 
Isle of Wight disease. I cannot even tell 
“ B. R. H.” how much honey I obtained 
last year—it was so poor a result that I 
never troubled to reckon it up. I should 
think 125 lb. would be about the amount. 
Some of it w*as used as soon as it was 
extracted; some w T as used for making 
jam. 

Stock No. 1 was the colony which pro¬ 
duced 280 lb. iu 1916. It was re-queened 
(I will give further reasons why later) in 
September, 1916, with a “White Star” 
Italian. It built up to two chambers of 
standard frames, seventeen of them, I 
think, being pretty full of brood, and 
three racks of shallow frames, about a 
third of which contained some brood. 
All of these chambers were crowded with 
bees, but not much honey. I did not wish 
them to swarm, therefore I placed a third 
chamber of standard frames filled witli 
foundation at the bottom of all. In spite 
of this, a swarm—curiously enough a 
small one—issued the third week in June. 
I shook them rinto a skep; bi\t while I 
was preparing the hive they rose in the 
air. The garden syringe, wielded by my¬ 
self, and handfuls of dry earth thrown by 
members of the household, caused them to 
settle; but they rose again and decamped. 
Thereupon I took a five-frame nucleus 
f ram the stock to raise a queen for another 
lot, and removed all queen cells but one 
from the stock. Even then they filled 
(with bees) a standard chamber and three 
racks of shallow' combs. They produced 
somewhere about 40 lb. of honey. Ten 
days ago I looked at this stock, merely 
lifting up tlie quilt, and they api>eared to 
be covering six frames*. 

Stocks No. 2 and No. 3 were bought in 
June, arriving, I think, on the Sth. They 
were rather weak lots on eight frames 
each. Even such an optimist as myself 
would not expect much from them. They* 
yielded about 80 lb. between them— 
roughly. No. SPfcwarwdd Ihi July. The 
swarm ^vqs, Tjel|H , ned,|jil| the btood combs 
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but one being removed and given to No. 1 
to hatch. They appear to be healthy, and 
of about average strength. No. 3 was 
re-queened early in August with the other 
queen hatched in the nucleus, and taken 
to a place where Heather blooms. In 
view of the fact that there were only 
about three fine days in August and early 
September, I was not greatly surprised 
that they did not store any Heather 
honey. When the queen had provided 
them with a nice lot of capped brood, they 
proceeded to destroy her and raise 
another! Stock No. 2 was re-queened in 
September with a queen imported from 
Italy at a cost of 3s. Od. This is an ex¬ 
periment. 

Stock No. 4 was obtained late in July 
from a stable wall, which it had entered 
as a swarm the day before. It was not re¬ 
queened. It is now in the last stages of 
Isle of Wight disease. I am trying treat¬ 
ment by flavine under the advice of Mr. 
S. H. Smith, of Cambridge, but have not 
much hope of the result. 

Now as to my reason for re-queening 
the stock in 191G. I do not quite under¬ 
stand whether “ B. R. H.” would have 
had me leave the old queen or raise a 
young one from the stock. If the former, 

I can only say I think he is quite wrong. 

I hold most strongly that it is essential 
to provide every colony with a young 
queen every year. My failure to do so 
with stock No. 4 last year was due to my 
being unable to get one. The present 
state of the colony is, I believe, mainly due 
to that failure. My reasons for not rais¬ 
ing a young queen from the stock were 
several, besides the one before inen- 
tioned—the bad temper of the bees. In 
the first place, as I said before, I am sure 
that Italians resist Isle of Wight disease 
very much better than natives. More¬ 
over, I was anxious to try the White Star 
strain, which I still believe to be a parti¬ 
cularly good one. Events have proved, I 
think, that I was not quite so misguided 
as “B. R. H.” suggests. The stock, as I 
have said, is now strong and healthy, 
whereas the entire apiary of shops—an 
isolated one—from which I obtained the 
1916 stock succumbed to Isle of Wight 
disease in the early spring of 1917. 
“B. R. H.” is evidently sceptical as to 
the bad temper of the 1916 stock. I wish 
he had had to handle them. As it is, I 
can only say that, although I do not claim 
to be an expert, I am quite capable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between good and bad 
tempered bees. “ B. R. H.” does not 
understand why I extracted twice a week 
in July. If I had not, the bees would 
certainly have swarmed, which I did not 
want them to do. It was necessary to 
give them room for storing^ and as I had 
no more supers, the only way to do it was 
to extract. The rack of sections, put on 
in August, was for the same purpose, as 
the bees then were crowding into the siwic*e 
between the outer case and brood-box. 
Surely tills is obvious. I do not dis¬ 
pute the 00 lb. average iu general; but I 
am sure the average is much higher in 
this district. This year I will keep care¬ 
ful records, and will get figures from as 
many bee-keepers in the neighbourhood as 
possible, and let “ B. R. H.” have the re¬ 
sult. But 1 shall exclude first-year 
novices. 

I must express my appreciation of the 
kindness of “ B. R. H.’s” last paragraph. 
I may, perhaps, be Inclined to over-manl- 
pulate bees; but it is so interesting, and 
I keep them mainly as a means of enjoy¬ 
ment. During my rounds as a country 
doctor, I come across a fair number of 
bee-keepers, and “jvaste ” (in the opinion 
of some) a good faSyAouT* fallkiiy bees, 
fllgltlzea by 
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The Madonna Lily (LiLium candidum) 
failing {M. Whitworth ).—From what you 
say, we conclude this is the Lily to which 
you refer. In all probability it has been 
attacked by the fungoia disease which in 
recent years has been so destructive, and 
for which no remedy has vet been dis¬ 
covered. Try spraying the foliage with a 
solution of 2 oz. or sulphide of potassium 
in 3 gallons of waiter, at the same time re¬ 
moving any affected leaves and burning 
them. Kindly send some of the leaves, 
and we will then be better able to help 
you. 

Hoteia japonica (T .).—Pot up your 
Hoteia japonica clumps at once, in pots 
sufficiently but only just large enough. If 
the roots seem very dry soak them for an 
hour in tepid water, then stand them on 
the floor of your house to drain before 
potting. When potted, stand them in a 
frame, and cover up with Cocoanut-fibre 
refuse to induce root action before the 
crowns break. In that wav, and after a 
month of.such treatment, it will be found 
that growth will be all the better. Flower 
stems are proportioned to the .strength of 
the crown now. These plants need plenty 
of water, and as they occupy so much 
room in the pots, of course there is less 
soil area to keep moist than is the case 
with other plants. When in full growth 
the pots should be in a saucer and water 
given twice a day. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Crataegus Pyraoantha LaBlandl, pruning 
(C. C., Bromley ).—The best time to prune 
this is when the berries have all faded. 
Those brandies which have fruited may be 
cut out or .shortened back as the shape of 
the tree will allow. Much of the old wood 
that has fruited may l>e cut out to make 
room for the young growth. If you bear 
in mind that the plant bears its fruit on 
the preceding year’s growth, you have the 
key to the proper system of pruning. It 
is very common to '.see all the branches at 
the top of a tree well laden with fruit and 
none at the bottom. This will not lie if 
some of the lower branches are cut away 
or, rather, shortened hack well to induce 
young growth, which will dn due tame both 
flow'd' and fruit. 

VEGETA BliES. 

Growing Mushrooms in croquet lawn 

(II. A. Dawson ).—No doubt you could 
grow Mushrooms in your croquet lawn ; 
but you W’ould not be aide to mow it, as 
you suggest, every week, or use it for 
playing on. If you have a small meadow, 
then you would he a hie to grow the Mush¬ 
rooms. The usual way of spawning 
meadow land is to lift the turf in pieces 
the width of a spade and about 3 inches 
thick from a yard to two yards apart each 
way, all over the surface of the ground. 
The soil should then be removed to a depth 
of 4 inches or 5 inches. This cavity should 
l>e filled with horse droppings which have 
1>ecn previously fermented in the same 
way as when preparing them for the mak¬ 
ing of Mushroom beds. In the centre of 
the manure place a piece of spawn about 
2 inches square, make all firm, and then 
return the turf. Sufficient manure must 
be placed in each cavity so that the turf 
will not sink below the level. From the 
above, you will see that the insertion of 
the soawn in your croquet lawn would en¬ 
tirely" spoil its appearance and make it 
quite unfit for croquet, which requires that 
the surface be nice and level. 

Potatoes scabbed (A. T. 7>.).—Yout 
Potatoes have been attacked, by a fungus 
knowui 'os Solerotium. Scab is disfiguring, 
but otherwise harmless. Where the soil 
produces isueh tubers as that yo-u oend, 
the best course is to give a dressing of 
gas-lime, which may be put on at once if 
the ground is uncropped. Apply 2 bushels 
to every 3 rods of ground, spreading it 
about evenly and well breaking it up. Let 
1 it lie exposed for a month, then break it up 
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still finer, and then dig it in. Follow this 
year with isome other crop than Potatoes. 
If you must plant Potatoes in the same 
ground, get fresh tubers, and when plant¬ 
ing use .soot and wood-ashes liberally. 

Girasoles (E. F. Bishoff). —Lift the 
tubers at once, and after they have been 
lifted they should be sorted into two sizes, 
the larger ones being clamped and reserved 
for the kitchen, aud the smaller ones for 
planting, which mav be done at once, 
selecting the best-shaped ones only for 
this purpose. 

Mushrooms tough ( Disappointed ).— 
When Mushrooms grow slowly and the 
flesh is tough, it is, generally speaking, 
an indication that the bed lias either lost 
its heat or that the temperature of the 
house is too low. When a bed begins to 
lose heat it will continue in bearing and 
produce excellent Mushrooms for -some 
tame after wards, provided the temperature 
of the house ranges between 55 degs. and 
60 degs.; therefore, we think, if you have 
the means of heating t|ie house so as t-o 
raise the temperature to the figures 
named, growth will be much accelerated, 
and the toughness of the flesh will disap¬ 
pear. If it iS the heat of the bed which 
lias subsided, you cannot remedy this, but 
by maintaining a genial warmth, as ad¬ 
vised, the mycelium near the surface of 
the bed should continue to run and yield 
a good crop of Muslirooms. 

MOH MFUW. 

Miss A. E. Mason.—Re Physostegia vir- 
giniana (False Dragon’s Head) ; write to 
Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, who list it. 

MA.WM9 OF WLAMTU AMD TMUJTO. 

Names Of plants. — Amateur. —Judging 
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send flower wTien fully developed. It is 
increased from seeds, layers, and grafting. 
To destroy green-fly, tne be«st way is to 

vaporise the house.-M. C. L. —1, Loni- 

cera fragrantissima; 2, Iris reticulata; 3, 
Laurustmus (Viburnum Timis); 4, Habro- 
thamnus clegans (syn. Oestrum elegans). 

Names of fruits.— A. R. M. —Apples: 1, 
Bramley’®: 2, Sturmer Pippin; 3, Golden 

Noble: 4, Annie Elizabeth.- G. M. R .— 

Your Pear is Catillac, a well-known stew¬ 
ing variety.- B. R. —Apples: 1, Adam’s 

_ • rt Cl_1 AT*__;i. Q 


. —Eveline Maude .—Apple Lemon Pip¬ 
pin (characteristic" specimen). 

Bequests to gardening charities. —We 

learn that Mr. W. T. Ware, to whose 
death we recently referred in these pages, 
has bequeathed £250 each to the Gar¬ 
deners’ Benevolent Institution and the 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, and to an 
institution to Ik* selected by the executors 
for aged qualified nurses. 
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WALL SHRUBS THAT STAY. 

I have now and then to remove a failure 
that from climate or other cause perishes, 
and as this often occurs on walls near the 
house it has led to a few thoughts about 
plants that endure any winter that comes 
to our Isles. Among those that perish 
with me are some of the most attractive— 
Solanum jasminoides, surpassing in Its 
grace and effect, is winter killed now and 
then. Some plant again, but the space is 
valuable, and the wall surface cannot be 
added to. The Lobster Claw plant (Cli- 
nntlius), a brilliant shrub on walls on the 
coast line in Ireland and Wales, dies in 
inland places. The Blue Passion-flower, 
too, and its white form adorn the pergola 
for a year or two and then disappear. 

Edwardsias are very attractive, where 
they thrive, on warm w’alls and in free 
soil, and I tried them, getting good plants 
from Mr. R. Veitch, of Exeter. They 
grew well, but tbe foliage was much cut 
by winter cold, and they flow’er rarely and 
poorly. In warm, sheltered gardens and 
in free valley soils a better result may be 
seen. But the question arises: Is it w r ell 
to give our best iositions on warm walls 
to plants that will not face every winter? 
A good single Camellia, a choice Magnolia, 
the Lardiznbala (a fine evergreen), even 
the LapogerJa on the warm coasts of 
Cornwall and Wales, and the green Briers 
(Smiiax) are among the shrubs that will 
not fail us. It should be said that ray 
soil and exposure are not of the best. 
Led astray by Mr. Beamish, I planted 
Mutisias, hearing they did well in Cork ; 
but the first hard winter killed them ; 
also Mitraria eoccinea. 

And now for the friends that brave the 
winter on walls. Among them I am 
pleased to see two kinds of 
R hynoosperm UM—R. jasmlnoides and 
R. angusbifolium—a result I did not hope 
for. One leans to evergreens for their 
effects in onr long winter; and. among 
them one can hardly boat the 
Green Briers, of which several s]>eoIos 
ore hardy in the home counties; but good 
stocks are not yet common in nurseries. 

Clematis. —Among these, C. Armnmli is 
with me a handsome evergreen, and in 
planting choice shrubs on a wall we 
should slip in here and there a small plant 
of Clematis Nellie Moser, I’eiie d’Azur, 
or any favourite kind among these, the 
fairest of climbing shrubs; they will give 
lovely colour among the foliage. Own- 
root plants should be used, and, if these 
may not be had, take the plant to the 
water-tank, wash the roots out, and cast 
away the stock. With ever so few roots 
of its own the plant will soon begin to 
show its vigour, and beauty too. The 
Clematis of the Mediterranean isles and 
coast, winter blooming, are hardy here; 
but, in beauty, not worth the good space 
on walls, best straggling over bushes. 

Abutilons. —Some friends grow these 
well, but I am not so sure they will do 
In cold districts; but they are distinct and 
beautiful plants, and may w-ell be tried. 

Akebta. —Vigorous and distinct climbers, 
**f good form of foliage, and quaint flowers 
and fruit. 

Honeysuckles. —Most of the beauty of 
these is of the sumfneKduys, but cjjina 
and regions near n raV mA sw for 


the walled garden. One of the greatest 
pleasures of recent years was Lonieera 
tragophylla seen at Wadhnrst, very hand¬ 
some in a little walled garden there. 

Coral Barberry (Berberidopsls). — A 
beautiful evergreen, hardy over a large 
area in our isles, demanding a cool, moist, 
free, and open soil. It is a native of 
Chili, not long introduced, and probably 
only likely to thrive in the southern 
counties. 

Bignonia. — Hardy and handsome 
t limbers on sheltered and warm walls, 
flowering well even far north of London; 
best on free and open soils. 

The Winter Sw t eet (Chimonanthus).— 
This precious shrub should have a wall 
to show its best flowers for Now t Year’s 
Day; but in the southern counties it 
thrives as a shrub in the open. In such 
cases devoting valuable w r all space to it 
is a needless mistake. Better a noble Tea 
Rose, like Lamarque, or other summer¬ 
flowering shrub. 

The Pomegranate. — This fine shrub 
growls and flowers well on walks, especi- 
ally in free, open soils, as at Warley. 

The Winter Jasmine.— This is too good 
a thing to omit from any choice wall. It 
cheers one in the winter so. Best with an 
eave over It to lessen the effect of De¬ 
cember storms. 

Roses of the Tea race are among the 
best of wall climbers, but, owing to graft¬ 
ing on the Dog Rose, some of the best do 
not grow with their full stature and 
strength of bloom. To enjoy these it is 
essential to have the plants on their 
natural roots. Compare Marquise de 

Sinety on the Brier and free on its own 
roots. Among nearly evergreen Roses, 

the Macartney Rose is well worth a place 
on a wall. 

Wistarias. —On walls with a massive 
coping there is nothing quite so fine as a 
wreath of Wistaria, a treasure for 

northern lands, and now we have a fine 
variety among them In the .Taiwanese 

forms. 

Lapageria.—T his beautiful climber en¬ 
dures tlie cold here, but wants tbe gentler 
air of the Wish and Cornish con sis to he 
seen at its best, glowing over low trees of, 
as at Oaerhays, covering the north side of 
tbe house. 

Frkmontia.— This fine Californian bush 
is not afraid of our winters, and grows 
freely on warm or calcareous soils; but 
is often short-lived, and may have a 
natural short term of life, its seeds being 
so freely borne. 

Ceanothus. — There are good things 
among these for walls, hut few so good as 
C. Gloire de Versailles. Too many new 
Varieties have been sent out without any 
distinct claim. Two kinds I am put¬ 
ting on tiie flre-lieap this w T eek to give 
place to proved friends. Of the species. 
C. azureus, C. Vedtchianus, and C. thyr- 
siflorus may be trusted for walls. 

Buddleia Colvillei.—A very handsome 
plant in flower, with grey leaves, which 
are retained In the winter. It has lived 
with me during the past two winters, and 
also at Wakehurst, and promises to be a 
fine wall plant. A native of the Hima¬ 
layan Mountains. 


Hardy Vines deserve a place for foliage 
alone, the form and colour being beautiful, 
from the huge leaf of Mme. Colgnet’s 
Vine (V. Coignetiae) to the Parsley-leaved 
Vine. The vigorous habit, surpassing 
grace and wealth of foliage, which in 
many instances gives us the richest of 
autumnal colours, yellow, purple, and 
crimson, constitute the great value of the 
Vine when grown as an ornamental plant. 
Among the best are V. Thunbergi, V. 
Henryana, V. armata Veitchi, V. flexuosa 
Wilsoni, V. Thomsonl, and the Tenturier 
(V. vinifera purpurea). 

Some caution is needed as to giving 
good wall surface to novelties from China 
and other lands, as some of them are far 
from beautiful, and had better be seen 
before planting. 

Ivies— Many will not care to leave out 
of thought the fine varieties our native 
Ivy shows, some among the finest of ever¬ 
green climbers, but as they may be grown 
in every wood or copse, it is a waste of 
valuable wall surface to put them 
thereon. On the house It is best to have 
no Ivy. Carefully watch that ah Ivy does 
not start itself from seed. The Ivy spoils 
many a building, growing when we are 
asleep to its ways. For many uses away 
from walls the noble forms are valuable. 
To glyp an idea of the subtle way Ivy gets 
about, a retaining wall I built about 
twenty years ago had no Ivy near it or 
planted on it, and every year young plants 
of Ivy have to be picked out from between 
the stones. W. R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A mild season. —At the time of WTiting 
(February 18th), owing to quite three 
weeks of very mild weather, the Haw¬ 
thorn is in leaf, and also Roses;. the Pear 
buds are opening, and the Apples showing 
signs of life. Should cold weather now r 
set in, the result, from a cropping point of 
view', is likely to t>e bad. I do not remem¬ 
ber having seen vegetation so forward lie- 
fore at this season of tbe year. The 
Clematises are in growth also.—W. J. 
Farmer, Cornwall. 


Ribes sangulneum.— Today (February 
12th) my attention was directed to some 
shoots of Flowering Currant in a room 
In tfie house. About a fortnight ago those 
shoots were picked, the buds not being 
very prominent, and placed in water. 
Gradually they have expanded, and the 
racemes are of a pure white colour, and 
very effective in a vase. The plant from 
which the shoots were taken is growing 
in a very exposed place, and gets the full 
sweep of the east winds. The soil, too, 
is of inferior quality; but, in spdte of 
these drawbacks, this particular piece is 
annually the first to bloom.—W. McG., 
Balmac. 


Leuoojum veritum Vagner!.— This is the 
earliest Snowflake in the garden. Some 
years ago, in order to keep the blooms 
clean, 1 covered the clump with a hand- 
light ; but, while It fulfilled its immediate 
purpose, the effect of the light was to make 
the stems so spindly and w'eak that, the 
bells fell over. The experiment has not 
been repeated. In conversation recently 
with Mr. E. £#[ Horpelp-jat Broughton 
House, ^ t^jiej-||ij|^^^r^^um in 
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January was always more prominent than j Interesting but very useful for eompari- 
L. vernum in respect of growth—a fact J son. In the issue of February 23rd I 
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which I had not hitherto noticed when I 
wrote a note a few weeks ago to that 
effect.—W. McG., Bdlmae. 

The eerller Saxifrages.— These are all 
much further forward with me this season. 
Saxifraga Burserlana Gloria, with its 
large, lovely white flowers on crimson 
.stems, first opened on February 11th 
(March 24th last year); S. Salomon!, Feb¬ 
ruary 13th (April 8th, 1917), and flowering 
much more freely; S. Burseriana magna 
now opening (February 20th) is very full 
of flowers on short, red stems; S. Irvingi, 
with its delicate pink flowers, commenced 
to open on the 10th. All the earlier- 
flowering Kabsehias are quite six weeks 
earlier than last year. S. .Elizabeth®, 
which 4s usually a shy flowerer with me, 
is full of bloom on the moraine. S. oppo- 
sitifolia is beginning to show the colour 
of its flowers.—T. A. L., Middlesbrough. 

Thi Lebanon Oak (Quercus Liberal).— 
This is uncommon, and, at the same time, 
a beautiful tree, with a peculiarly graceful 
habit and attractive foliage. It is a 
summer-leafing tree of moderate size, with 
a free habit, growing rapidly when young, 
and quickly attaining a height of 25 feet; 
probably it will ultimately attain twice 
that height here. A native of the Syrian 
Mountains, it was introduced to France 
about 1855, and thence to England a 
few years later. The branches of young 
trees, of a semi-pendent character, have 
glossy-green leaves with deeply and regu¬ 
larly-toothed margin, each tooth being 
terminated by a stiff, hair-like point. 
The acorns are large, and about three 
parts of each one Is enclosed in the cup, 
the cup being attractive by reason of its 
neat, scaly surface. As acorns are pro¬ 
duced freely by twenty' years old speci¬ 
mens, there ought not to be any difficulty 
in raising a stock of young trees, and there 
Js no reason for grafting it upon stocks of 
other species, as is sometimes done. Like 
other Oaks, it requires good loamy soil.— 
D. 

The Pea-tree (Caragana arborescens).— 
Trees and shrubs bearing Pea-shaped 
flowers include many of the most 
beautiful woody plants of the garden 
during late spring, for not only do 
they bloom freely, but many of them 
thrive under conditions which would 
be impossible for many other subjects. Of 
that number Caragana arborescens is one 
of the most suitable for planting under ad¬ 
verse conditions. It is a native of Siberia, 
rising to a height of 15 feet or more. Dur¬ 
ing May and June yellow flowers are pro¬ 
duced freely from near the bases of the 
leaves. It varies somewhat in habit when 
grown from seeds, and some of the most 
distinct forms have been given varietal 
names, two of the most distinct being 
nnna, a dwarf bush of stunted habit, and 
Redowskl, a remarkable bush, with long, 
rambling branches. It grows almost as 
tall as the type, and spreads to a consider¬ 
able width. Planted on a lawn, it de¬ 
velops freely, and forms a very picturesque 
>q>eciiiien. Caragana arborescens grows 
freely in a variety of soils, thriving in that 
of a light, sandy nature as well as in 
heavy loam. Where the soil is poor it is 
advisable to sow seeds in the position the 
plants are to occupy. People who . a re re¬ 
sponsible for trying to clothe spoil heaps 
in colliery areas have found it one of the 
best subjects to employ. To establish the 
shrub in these places small pockets of soil 
are placed here and there and a few seeds 
inserted In each.—D. 



Northnnts. The climate here is generally 
very mild, and, in respect of bloom, some¬ 
times furnishes surprises for visitors; but 
Forsyth las—even on a warm south wall- 
will not be in bloom for, I should say, quite 
a fortnight yet. Pyrus japonica is in excel¬ 
lent form; and not for some seasons has 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans) been so fine. Azaleas are coming 
away rapidly, and the sprays of Darwin’s 
Barberry are showing colour.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Berberis pruinosa and B. vlreseena.— 

In your issue of the 9th Jnst. you have 
figured, under the name of Berberis prui¬ 
nosa, wliwt I would take to be B. vires- 
cens, certainly not B. pruinosa. I seud 
vou sprays of both. B. pruinosa is ever¬ 
green, and has quite distinct foliage, the 
fruits are. of a glaucous white colour and 
very rarely contain a seed, and of all the 
seedlings i have raised, not one has come 
true. Consequently, it has to be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings. B. virescens is also 
a useful shrub, with greenish-yellow 
flowers, succeeded by black berries, and 
the foliage becomes beautifully coloured in 
autumn and the stems in winter. A hedge 
of it and Rambusa palmata planted alter¬ 
nately now gives one of the brightest 
winter effects in Daisy Hill.—G. N. Smith. 

Epacrlse*.— It is very pleasing to find 
that some people still favour these beauti¬ 
ful winter-flowering plants, which, unfor¬ 
tunately, do not receive the attention be- 
stowed on them in days gone by. This Js 
a;pity, as they are a charming class of 
plants. Most of them are natives of Aus¬ 
tralia, where in some parts they occupy 
the same position as the Heaths do in S. 
Africa. One reason for their present-day 
neglect is probably due to the fact that 
they are of but little use for cutting. 
Most of .them are of a. stiff, erect habit of 
growth. A nice lot of well-flowered and 
well-grown plants — unfortunately un¬ 
named—was shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday, 
the 25th ult. Had they been arranged in 
a small group by themselves, instead of 
being dotted along the front of a bank of 
Schizanthus, their beauty would have 
been more apparent. In colour, the 
flowers range from white to deep red ; and 
in well-grown plants the spikes are borne 
on long, erect shoots, which are very 
effective. They require the same treat¬ 
ment as the greenhouse Heaths.—P. T. 

Early Crocuses.— These have come on 
very rapidly this year. Among the most 
noticeable with me in the Crocus family 
is Crocus candicus, white, with pur¬ 
plish shading on Uhe back of the petals, 
and when open the petals are pure white, 
with yellow base and stamens. Some of 
the specimens are almost white on the out¬ 
side, and there is also a golden-yellow 
form, var. Mountain], but this seems to 
be a little later in blooming. The first 
flowers, open about February 10th (six 
weeks earlier than last year), are quite 
good yet (February 20th), after having 
withstood considerable frost. I have the 
flowers coming up through a carpet of 
Arenarla aespitosa aurea, which makes 
quite a nice foil to them. Another 
species, Crocus Sleberi, a lovely soft 
lavender-blue flowering species from 
Greece, commenced to bloom about the 
same time as above, and is now quite at 
its best. When open in the sun, showing 
Its deep yellow base and stamens, it is 
most charming. This species is flowering 
fully two months earlier than last year. 
The Neaitolitun species 0 . ImjHuati first 


came into flower with me on January 27th 
(two months earlier). This is one of the 
most exquisite of the Crocus family, and 
when in numbers, with the flowers in 
varions stages, must be a truly magnifi¬ 
cent sight. It is especially flne in a half- 
oi>ened state, when the delicate fawn-pur¬ 
plish pencilled outer petals prove an effec¬ 
tive setting to the beautiful blue of the 
inner petals.—T. Ashton Lofthouse, Lin- 
thorpe, Middlesbrough. 


RANDOM NOTES. 

The issue of Gardening dated February 
9th is of more than ordinary interest, and 
several notes in that number lend them¬ 
selves to comment. A highly suggestive 
article is that entitled 
Fir needles for plants.— “Byfleet” has 
evidently given some thought to the sub¬ 
ject. There does not appear to be any 
valid reason why decayed Pine needles 
should not be equally as valuable to plant 
life as the foliage of summer-leafing trees, 
so far as the class of plants to which 
“Byfleet” refers is concerned. Chopped 
Pine needles cun be advantageously used 
in the cultivation of pot plants. Follow¬ 
ing the advice given by a successful 
giower of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, I 
now substitute chapped Pine needles for 
the usual leaf-mould in the compost used 
for that family, and the results certainly 
prove that the plants prefer the former 
substance. I observe, too, that under a 
large Scots Fir on a bank, literally car¬ 
peted with decayed and decaying needles, 
Primroses and Wood Hyacinths both bloom 
earlier and are of more robust growth 
than others in the woodland. Another 
note, concerning 

Cryptomeria japonica elegans, confirms 
my own experience of this tree. Planted 
here in excellent soil, it certainly grew 
well enough, but after every snowfall 
broken and injured branches had to be 
removed. Further, the branches, except 
at the tips, assumed a withered, brownish 
appearance, w T hich was far from attrac¬ 
tive. After a fair trial for close upon ten 
years, the tree was grubbed up, and, like 
those of “ W.,” put on the fire heap. 

The Evergreen Aralia.—A. Sieboldi is 
hardier than is popularly supposed. 
Plants in a border in these gardens 
flourished for many years until an excep¬ 
tionally severe winter killed them. I do 
not know*, however, that it is altogether 
a desirable plant, except by way of a 
curiosity. It will succumb sooner or later, 
and there are many more useful, equally 
graceful, and quite hardy shrubs. 

Spraying Potatoes. —I quite agree with 
Mr. Cornhill as to the spraying of Pota¬ 
toes. At best, it is of very doubtful value, 
and in many cases it is not half done. In 
my opinion spraying is simply a fad which 
lias caught on. There are too much spray¬ 
ing and winter washing, the results of 
which have never, to me, been equivalent 
to their expense and the time consumed in 
their application. 

Birds—preserving.— I am glad to notice 
that the kestrels come and go so quickly 
in “ Kestrel’s' ’ garden that he cannot get 
in -a hit. There are too much hawk shooting 
and owl shooting. Both are very desir¬ 
able birds in the garden, as they, especi¬ 
ally the hawks, keep dowm voles, mice, 
and rats. If the kestrel takes a small 
bird or two, it is only because “ it is Its 
nature to; ” and “ Kestrel ” may trust the 
latter to look out for themselves. I would 
like to point out to “ Kestrel ” that (in 
Scotland, at any rate) the kestrel is pro¬ 
tected by statute, and rightly so. 

yftfffisn Gardener. 
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FRUIT. 

CHERRY ORCHARDS. 

Kent has long been famous for its Cherry 
orchards, and when the trees are In full 
bloom no more beautiful and inspiriting 
scene can be imagined. When an uninter¬ 
rupted view of the surrounding country 
can be obtained these orchards form very 
conspicuous features in the landscape. 
To those who have never previously visited 
any of the principal Cherry-growing dis¬ 
tricts when the trees are in full beauty, 
the wonderful floral picture which meets 
their gaze on such an extended scale is a 
revelation, and never fails to call forth 
exclamations of wonder and delight. In 
favoured districts in other parts of the 
country— i.e., where climate and soil alike 
are suitable—the Cherry is grown with 
equal success, but in no other county is it 
cultivated to anything like the same ex¬ 
tent that it is in Kent. Apart from cli¬ 
mate, the soil and situation, speaking 
generally, are so adapted to the needs of 
the Cherry that few indeed are the dis- 


obverse side to the picture, for beautiful 
as are the trees when in bloom, it some¬ 
times happens that this is all the satis¬ 
faction the owner reaps in a season, as 
a few sharp frosts will ruin all prospects 
of a return In the shape of a crop. Then, 
again, too much rain at the time when the 
fruit is maturing has disastrous conse¬ 
quences, this causing the fruit to crack, 
which very seriously affects its market 
value. Birds, too, take heavy toll of the 
fruit, and the grower who is desirous of 
saving his crop from their ravages has to 
be keenly alert, and devote a great deal 
of his time, or otherwise depute the duty 
to another person, to the scaring of”them 
with gun or clappers, etc. These orchards 
are invariably planted with trees in the 
form of standards. 


KEEPING APPLES. 

The article by “ E. F. Hazelton,” appear¬ 
ing in the issue of February 23rd, page 87, 
under the above heading is very interest¬ 
ing and instructive. I take exception to 
the paragraph: “Shelving upon which 


sity to proper digestion, and the skin of the 
Apple is the crude fibre. The writer will 
1 know readily agree that the interior of a u 
Apple, having a musty flavour when eaten 
unpeeled, is spoiled, however good it may 
be. Therefore, I should never suggest the 
use of straw in the storing of Apples, and 
when packing, grea t care should be taken 
to ensure that the straw is quite dry and 
sweet, for even in transit damage may be 
done to an otherwise excellent sample. 

The putting of Apples in several layers 
does not result In any serious effects, pro¬ 
vided they remain only such time as the 
earliest Apples are consumed or disposed 
of. The late Apples can then be put into 
the vacant spaces, thus allowing an oppor¬ 
tunity to remove any showing signs of 
decay. The moist feeling oi* slight greasi¬ 
ness, as the writer describes it, indicates 
a proper condition of storage and preser¬ 
vation. This is in accordance with 
Nature. Fruits stored by birds and 
animals, being generally in a sound con¬ 
dition, are usually damp with a noticeable 
stickiness on the exterior. I should like to 
hear from .some of the experienced and ob- 



trlcts in which an orchard is not to be 
found ; In fact, a Cherry orchard is gener¬ 
ally regarded as a valuable asset, and 
whenever conditions are favourable one or 
more are found attached to the majority 
of farmsteads and holdings. 

In some districts old, yet vigorous, speci¬ 
mens of gigantic proportions for fruit- 
trees are to be seen, which, when bereft of 
foliage, appear more like timber trees than 
anything else. These, like those planted 
within a more recent period, are very 
prolific, and in a favourable season the 
crop yielded by a good-sized orchard of 
established trees is, from a monetary 
point of view, of considerable value. 
Some growers dispose of the fruit by 
auction as it hangs bn the trees, the pur¬ 
chaser performing the gathering. Others 
prefer to do the gathering and market the 
produce themselves. The advantage in 
the latter instance Is that the picking Is 
more carefully carried out, and the trees 
suffer far less injury as a result. 

As in other branches of fruit-growing, 
so with that of the Cherry; there is an 
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In a Kentish Chei’ry orchard. 

I straw may be laid for placing the Apples 
i upon.” My experience is that straw is 
unnecessary, and also has a lmd effect on 
| the fruit. It is unnecessary because it 
j adds to the expense, and produces untidi- 
t ness in the fruit-room. It also prevents 
the air from passing through the fruit 
from underneath, presuming, of course, 
that the shelves are pieces of wood run¬ 
ning lengthways with a space betw f een 
them, which is the common w^ay fruit 
shelves and racks are constructed. The 
most important objection to the use of 
straw, according to my observation, is 
that it absorbs moisture, and holds it, 
thereby setting up an incipient state of 
decomposition. In this way a mouldy or 
mildew T y state exists, which is absorbed 
by the fruits coming into contact with it. 
This applies, according to my experience, 
to other things that are used for human 
consumption other than Apples. I think 
there are more people who eat unpeeled 
Apples than there are those who take the 
trouble to peel them. . Some there are who 
still believe that crude fibre Is a neces- 


servant readers of Gardening in regard to 
the subject herein mentioned. 

J. F. Lawes-Wauburton. 
The Hyde Gardens , Bridport, Dorset. 


GRAFTING. 

Would you be iso kind as to let me have a 
few hints as to grafting? I have a few 
trees headed back here with the object of 
grafting them during March. The stock 
ls about 4 feet in height—that is, the 
trunk, with brandies from about 1J indies 
to 3 inches in diameter, radiating from 
the top. I expect the scion should be 
cut at the base with a slanting cut of 
about 2 inches at time of insertion; but 
what I would like to know is the exact 
way to insert the graft—whether to put 
the flat surface of scion (cut) fadng the 
centre of stock or at right angles, as it 
w r ere. What would lie the best thing to 
open stock with to insert graft, as a knife 
seems rather thin to open wide enough for 
insertion of graft? Is tying necessary 
after grafting? —Orchard, Limerick. 

[We take it to be the cleft, wedge, or 
crown grafting method you nllude to. A 
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chisel Js the best implement for cleaving 
or opening the branches with, which in 
your ease should be done on the upper or 
top side, to about 2 inches to 2] inches in 
length. The chisel should be driven in 
from the end portion of the branches 
where sawn off, and near to the bark. 
Leave the chisel in the wood while you 
prepare the scions, which should be cut in 
the form of a wedge and made to fit to a 
nicety the incisions made with the chisel. 
The closing of the wood after the with¬ 
drawal of the chisel and •insertion of the 
scions will hold the flatter firmly in posi¬ 
tion. The scions must be fitted in so that 
the bark on the one side of them corre¬ 
sponds with the bark on the branch. By 
this you will see that the flat surface of 
the scions must be at right angles, as you 
term it, and not facing the centre of the 
branch. No binding is in this case neces¬ 
sary if the work is properly done, but air 
must be excluded in the usual way, either 
by smearing over with grafting-wax the 
portion on the upper surface of the branch 
where the scion is inserted ns well as at 
the ends of the branches, or with ckiV 
♦kiubing. For branches of the diameter 
you mention, we think whip-grafting 
would be the better method of working 
them. In this case the scions would also 
be best inserted on the top side of tin* 
branches and tongued or whipped on after 
a portion of the bark and a thin slice of 
wood have been removed in a sloping 
direction from 2 inches to 2J inches in 
length. About half way down make a 
slit or tongue in the cut surface with a 
knife. Then prepare the scion, the lower 
end of which should be cut on the one side 
in a sloping direction and of a correspond¬ 
ing length to the sloping cut made on the 
branch. Then make a slit or tongue in it. 
to fit that on the branch, fit them together, 
and be careful to see that the bark of both 
branches and scions corresponds on the 
one side, if not on both. Secure 
the scions in position by tying them 
firmly with a few strands of raffia, and 
then enclose them either with grafting- 
wax or clay. Once the stock and scions 
are prepared, no time should be lost in 
fitting them together and excluding air 
from them in the manner indicated. A 
sharp knife is necessary, and that the 
scions may not become unduly dry or 
shrivel, the ends should be stood in a 
bucket with a little water in the bottom.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple-tree In poor condition_I Qm 

sending the best specimens I can out of 
the few now left of the Apple which you 
could not recognise in November; the 
reply appeared in issue of December 1st. 
I>o you think the cultivation of this tree 
could be improved? It is an early winter 
Apple, iso if anything could be done to im¬ 
prove this year’s crop I should lie glad. 
Jims year’s crop was heavy, but with Tittle 
flavour. The tree grows on the north-west 
of a small building, with Glass all round, 
excepting in the 2 feet of space between 
it and a shed, wdiich is overrun with Ivy. 
The Ivy is climbing the tree, too. 
Another hig, old Apple-tree of little value 
is near, and the branches arc mixed up.— 
1. 8. Pitrdox. 1 

[You should certainly get rid of the Ivy, 
as it Js robbing the soil of nutriment, and 
at the same time doing harm to the stem 
and branches. We advise you also to cut 
back the branches of the tree of little 
value, so that the one you wish to pre¬ 
serve may stand alone, and enjoy all the 
light and air it is possible to afford it. 
It is also likely that a certain amount of 
pruning is required? If so, this had 
tietter be carried out without further de¬ 
lay. If unable to do this yourself, call to 
your aid a practical man. whom no 
doubt you can find in your neighbour¬ 


hood, and let him do it for you. A good 
dressing of thoroughly rotted farmyard 
manure would doubtless improve matters, 
so far as the crop is concerned tills 
season. Sufficient of this to cover the 
ground to as far as the brandies extend 
should be afforded, but before spreading 
it remove the soil, turf and all—chopping 
the latter to pieces—to a depth of 4 inches 
to 5 inches. Cast the soil over the manure 
afterwards, and tread just sufficiently to 
render all firm, but no more. A good 
soaking of the soil all round the tree with 
liquid manure would also be beneficial. 
See note on “ The orchard,” in our Issue 
for February 16th, page 7C.] 

Wash for frult-troos. —(1) A popular 
fruit-tree wasli is mode with I lb. caustic 
soda, £ lb. carbonate of potash, soft soap, 
and 10 gallons water. Could the car¬ 
bonate of potash be dispensed with, being 
so expensive? Can you explain the ac¬ 
tion or tiie latter and the necessity of same 
in mixture? (2) Would not caustic soda 
mixture be a good weed-killer for paths? 
Can you recommend a cheap weed-killer 
and give ingredients for mixing?— 
A. L. S. 

[The inclusion of carbonate of potash 
in the recipe for the winter wash is un¬ 
necessary for it serves no useful purpose. 
The wash is of American origin, and ori¬ 
ginally recommended “crude potash,” 
which meant to the American public uu- 
reflned caustic potash. But when brought 
into use in England the term was accepted 
in its English sense of crude potash— 
that is, carbonate of potash—and the mis¬ 
take has been perixytuated ever since. 
The addition of caustic potash itself- is in¬ 
advisable, for its action Is less strong than 
that of caustic soda, and -it is at the same 
time more expensive. The wash should 
consist of 1 ib. caustic soda (98 per cent.) 
in 10 gallons of water. The cheapest 
weed-killer is strong brine. Its action is 
most marked in dry weather. You can 
also procure from any of our horticul¬ 
tural sundrlesmen a weed-killer, which, if 
Instructions ore followed, we have found 
very effective.] 


INDOOR PLANTS* 

7 / 

MIGNONETTE IN POTS. 

Will you please inform me through Gar¬ 
dening how to grow Mignonette in 4-inch 
and 5-inch pots, the same as market gar¬ 
deners grow it? How many plants should 
be left m each pot?—W. Talbot. 

[Migndfiette is always a favourite for 
conservatory and room decoration, and by 
sowing seed at different times a supply 
of flowers for cutting may be had 
during the greater part of the year. Mig¬ 
nonette thrives well in a compost of rich 
yellow loam, pht through a I-ineh sieve, 
one-third rotten leaf-mould, and, if at 
hand, some i*>wdered charcoal and lime- 
rubble, mixing all well together. The 
charcoal keeps the soil open and sweet, 
and a good portion of sharp silver or 
river sand may also be used. The pots 
must be perfectly clean, plenty of drain¬ 
age must be used, and covered with a thin 
layer of Moss. Fill the pots nearly full 
with soil, gently pressing It down, and 
sow a few seeds over the surface, pressing 
them gently down, and covering them with 
some fine sandy soil.. Water through a 
fine-rosed watering-pot, and place them in 
a temperature of about 00 degs., keeping 
the pots as close to the glass as possible. 
If the surface of the pots is shaded until 
the young plants appear so much the 
better, but after they are up they should 
have as much light as possible to keep 
them dwarf and stocky. As soon as they 
are large enough to handle thin them out, 
leaving six of the strongest . In each pot. 


Tie each plant to a thin, neat stake, re¬ 
peating the tying as needful until they 
come into bloom, when they will be ready 
for conservatory or house decoration. 
Some weak manure-water should be given 
to keep them healthy, when they will 
yield an abundance of .flowers for cutting. 
If grown in 4^-inch pots, leave only four 
plants iu each pot. In order to grow 
specimen plants, fill 3-Inch pots with com¬ 
post, placing a few seeds in each pot, and 
when large enough thin the plants, leaving 
the strongest one in the middle. After 
four leaves have been made, pinch out the 
top of the plant, when it will throw 
out strong side-shoots, which will require 
to be kept pinched back to three or four 
leaves, thus inducing the production of 
plenty of side-shoots. Shift into larger 
pots when necessary, giving small shifts 
at a time, until they get their move into 
their flowering pots. A good-sized pot for 
a specimen plant will be found to be an 
8-inch one.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Perpetual-flowering Carnation*.— What 
temperature is now required for young 
Perpet u aJ - fi owe ring Carnations, struck in 
frame last August, now in large 60 pots, 
and from 6 inches to 8 inches high ? When 
ought I to stop these ? Any advice about 
repotting, soils, and general treatment up 
to flowering stage will be appreciated. Is 
it necessary to slit the bottom of cuttings 
when taking them? Gould I take more 
cuttings now ?— Carnation. 

[A suitable ( temperature for young 
plants struck from cuttings last autumn 
is 50 degs. to 55 dogs., a higher tempera¬ 
ture than this resulting in weak, spindly 
growth. Plenty of ventilation should be 
afforded on all favourable occasions. The 
plants should have their growing joints 
taken out as soon as established in small 
pots. This will induce -them to make a 
number of side growths and form a bushy 
specimen. When these side growths are 
pushing freely the plants will need re¬ 
potting into i>ots 5 inches in diameter. 
Subsequently, they should be given a final 
shift into 7-inch pots. A suitable soil for 
these consists principally of good fibrous 
loam to which should he added a little 
‘mortar rubble, coarse sand, soot, and 
bone-meal; but the bone-meal may be 
omitted until the final potting. Cuttings 
may still be taken, and should now root 
freely; but the plants will naturally he 
later in flowering than those struck in 
the ailtumn. It is not necessary to slit the 
bottom of the cutting’ although some 
people prefer to adopt this method. An 
article on the culture of Perpetual-flower¬ 
ing Carnations will be found in our issue 
tor March 3rd, 1917, page 122. A copy of 
this can be had from the publisher, i>ost 
free, for 2Jd. In future, pleiise sign each 
query sent. We have used the ttom-fe- 
plume “Carnation,” as von omitted to do 
this.] 

Eranthemum pulchellum. —Blue flowers 
being none too numerous at the present 
time in tlie greenhouse, this Eranthemum 
is especially valuable. It is of very easy 
culture, and continues to bloom over a 
lengthened period. Cuttings strike root 
very readily in the spring, and the young 
plants so obtained, if potted on when 
necessary and stopped occasionally, will 
by the end of the autumn form neat little 
specimens that will flower profuselv. 
During the summer they may be grown in 
a frame, where they are less liable to the 
attacks of red-spider than in a warmer 
structure. The flowers are of a delightful 
shade of clear metallic-blue. It is also 
known as Eranthemum nervosum, and by 
botanists is now placed in the genus Dae- 
dalacanthus; but the older name at the 
head of this note is in general use.— 
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ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XIII.— Wall Hairbell as an edging. — 
This, among the many rock Hairbells, is 
wonderful in its living in all places, 
stony or gravelly, and making a good 
edging from its hardiness, ease of in¬ 
crease. and dense masses of flower. If 
after flowering is well over all the seed- 
vessels be shorn off. it will bloom well a 
second time the same year. W. 

Sussex. . 

ROCKWORK ON SLOPES. 

In many gardens undue steepness is par¬ 
tially avoided by a series of terraces form¬ 


find no fitter home for an alpine collec¬ 
tion if the aspect be southerly, or for a 
hardy Fern collection if it faces north 
or north-east. 

Assuming the slope to be at an angle of 
45 degs., or more, the best plan is to build 
a sort of rock wall, the first step being, of 
course, to remove the turf, or the Grass 
will assuredly assert itself detrimentally 
later on. This having been done, the soil 
should he well dug up tw’o spits deep, 
and, jf it be stiff, lightened by a liberal 
addition of Jeaf-mouid during the dig¬ 
ging. As this naturally raises *the level 
somewhat, it is advisable to' let it settle 
down before proceeding with the wall, so 
as to obviate subsequent undue settle¬ 
ment after planting. In constructing a 
wall of this kind; it is obvious that the 
planting should be effected simultaneously 



E'chjing of Wall. Hairbell. 


ing alternate levels, and slopes of 10 degs. 
to 45 degs. These slopes are also fre¬ 
quently turfed, and constitute one of the 
gardener’s most difficult tasks to keep in 
presentable order, for the simple reason 
that they are unnatural. Slopes of such 
gradients only occur naturally in rocky 
districts, and are there usually formed 
by rocky debris weathered down from 
higher letels, and under such circum¬ 
stances an abundance of alpine plants 
takes the place of Grass, and finds a con¬ 
genial home in the rough and open soil. 
Here, then, we have a hint from Nature 
for a better utilisation of such terrace 
slopes than devoting them to a mono¬ 
tonous and formal covering of Grass, for 
if wre face them instead with a sort of 
rock wall, constrnettsi properly,!we can 
Digitized by kjjOOQlC 


with the laying of each course, for once 
the w T all Is completed, the component 
pieces of rock or burr are, as a rule, too 
firmly fixed, and proper planting is, con¬ 
sequently, impossible. 

Proceed then as follows : From end to 
end of the projected w'all bottom bed very 
firmly and deeply Into the soil a row T of 
fairly uniform pieces of stone, leaving 
spaces of n couple of inches between each. 
In placing these the bank soil is dug out 
with a trowel or spade to half the depth 
of stones, the excavated soil being thrown 
up the bank. The stones being in place, 
the soil is well worked in and rammed 
down behind them, leaving space for 
specially prepared soil to be filled in all 
along as the planting proceeds. The bot¬ 
tom courses of the wall will necessarily 


be the moistest, and it Is well, prior to 
planting, to sort out the alpine or other 
plants into groups most suitable for dry 
or moist positions, or requiring peat or 
lime in the soil, and so on, since in con¬ 
structing the rockery on the lines indic¬ 
ta ted, their special tastes can all be pro¬ 
vided for. Thus, if a plant requires lime, 
mix some old lime rubble w’itli the com¬ 
post, and so on. The next thing is to 
lay the plants on the layer of compost, 
spread out their roots carefully, and 
arrange them so that their growing crowns 
will just 1)0 free of the second course of 
stones. The roots spread out as de¬ 
scribed, a little more compost is spread 
over them, and a fresh row of stones is 
bedded firmly in such a way that an inch 
or two of the first course projects beyond 
them; the bank soil i9 excavated for 
this course as before, and precisely the 
same procedure adopted until the w r all Is 
carried up to its full height. Should the 
stones be at all of slab form, care must 
l»o taken to bed then) to slope at the re¬ 
verse angle of the wall face, so that all 
rain falling Upon them runs into the bank, 
and, consequently, to the plant roots, in¬ 
stead of fa 1 Ling nutw r ards. In 

Arranging the plants, the ]jeri>endi- 
ciilar chinks left between the stones must 
he firmly filled with soil when they receive 
thelr tenants ,and it is w r ell to pack these 
hi with a few' small pieces of stone. If 
old building stones are used, it is W'ell to 
knock off all square corners, and if they 
are a mixed lot, to vary them as much as 
possible. When the work is done, a good, 
but. gentle, syringing should be given to 
settle the soli and refresh the plants, and 
should the weather be sunny this should 
be repeated a few times, especially if any, 
soft-foliaged plants, like Campanulas,, 
etc., have been introduced. If such a 
wall face north, it is best fitted for hardy 
Ferns, but as many of these have sub¬ 
stantial crowns, the lateral spaces be-, 
tween the stones must be widened to ac¬ 
commodate them. Given such a wall, a 
selection of good varieties should be 
planted, not wasting the space on common 
ones, as Lx too often the ease .—British 
Fern Oazctte. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Dianthus cinnabarinus. —For some 
years we have seen little of this Dianthus, 
probably due to its habit of dying off after 
flowering. It apparently exhausts itself 
by -seed-bearing, so that it is desirable to 
raise .seedlings every year. The flowers 
are a kind of cinnabar-scarlet. Many 
people had a good deal of trouble witn it. 
somo years ago, ami disappointment was 
expressed at its death after flowering. 
Now that, its limitations are ascertained 
there is less desire to possess it. It is 
safest to treat it as a biennial.—S. 
Arnott. 

Arabis aubrietioides. —I think many will 
have l>een disappointed with this. In 
colouring it cannot compare with the 
Aubrietias. Then its habit is not so good, 
being looser, I think, also, that it is less 
barely than the Aubrietias—at least, I 
have* found it so. There are worse plants 
for covering a large stone ouicklv. It 
ouglrt, I consider, to have plenty of sun 
and good drainage. It is easily struck 
from cuttings taken off with a heel of the 
old wood.—C. C. 

Beilis perennis Dresden China. —This 

dainty little double Daisy always seems to 
suffer more or less in the winter, and last 
winter took a heavy toll of my plants. 
I am not fond of double Daisies as a rule, 
but this is certainly an exception, its 
small, delicately-coloured flow’ers l>eing 
charming. I think .it does best—and cer- 
tainly looks l>est—planted in the crevices 
of a flagged pathway.—0. C. , 
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OAR DEN POOD. 

THE USE AND MISUSE OF DRIED 
FRUITS. 

Apart from the fruits of our own country 
there is a valuable source of supply in the 
dried fruits obtainable cbielly from the 
countries around the Mediterranean, of 
which the value is uot sufficiently known 
or appreciated. Among these the Fig, the 
Date, the Raisin, and the Currant are the 
best known, and the Prune, now Imported 
chiefly from the sunny coasts of the Pacific 
States. There are many varieties of each, 
some of which are quite unknown in this 
country, much to our loss. Taking into 
consideration the varieties already on the 
market the question may well be asked 
how to make the best use of them. 

Much of this valuable food is quite good 
for eating without the aid of the cook in 
any way, and may be eaten as received 
from Nature. Very often, however, the 
fruit is injured by the merchants smother¬ 
ing it with sugar, which makes it acrid 
and troublesome to sensitive stomachs, 
Its valuable natural qualities being thereby 
interfered with. 

For two reasons we should thoroughly 
wash the fruit before using. First, be¬ 
cause the fruit is not always gathered atfd 
boxed in a cleanly way, and next to get rid 
of the objectionable coating of commercial 
sugar. Another point to be remembered 
is that the cook often spoils the fruit by 
putting it into puddings, where its flavour 
is lost and value depreciated. The wise 
doctor now tells us we should not have too 
much starchy food, particularly in the 
form of soft, messy puddings. It is much 
better to have good wholemeal bread and 
the dried fruit together—a far more whole¬ 
some way of making a meal than by having 
the fruit cooked into a starchy mess, with 
milk often added—a mixture which does 
not agree with many adults, and which 
should be avoided. 

A good and safe rule with regard to 
these delicious and valuable foods is to eat 
them as far as possible uncooked. W. 


COOKING POTATOES. 

Anyone can boil a Potato—somehow—but 
the problem is to do it right, and know 
how and why you do it: 

How TO CHOOSE YOUR POTATOES.— 
Greenish, or black coloured, frozen or 
softened Potatoes may as well be thrown 
out at once. Potatoes should be firm and 
white and of even size. Whether you dig 
them from your own garden or buy them, 
large and small are always jumbled to¬ 
gether. If cooked as they come the small 
ones will be cooked to a mash before the 
large ones are done. 

Preserve tiie gluten. —Peel your Pota¬ 
toes very thinly. The gluten, which lies 
Juet underneath the skin, is the most 
nutritious part of the Potato, the rest of it 
being composed chiefly of water and 
starch. New Potatoes must be scraped, as 
the skin is very thin and peeling would 
cut away too much. All Potatoes must be 
scrubbed quite clean before peeling. This 
done, drop them into a bowl of clean 
water. Use a small sharp vegetable 
paring knife, letting the thumb follow the 
knife closely all the way down the Potato. 
This keeps control of the knife and will 
prevent It slipping. Drop them into cold 
water, after peeling them, to prevent them 
from turning black, till you are ready to 
cook them. Some people think it is 
better to cook Potatoes with the skin on, 
and that they are of a better flavour. If 
this is done they must be put on in cold 
water to draw out the poisonous acid, 
called solanin, that is in the skin. It gives 
a bitter flavour and has sometimes been 
known to cause illnesp. It is more pro- 
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nounced in old Potatoes. When preparing 
Potatoes with the skin on, whether new 
or old, it is a good plan to “ top and tail ” 
them. That is, cut a small piece off each 
end of the Potato, or you can cut a very 
narrow strip off all around it, making it 
easier for the salt to penetrate, besides 
giving the Potatoes a better flavour. Put 
Potatoes into boiling water to harden the 
gluten. Gluten is the same sort of sub¬ 
stance as the albumen found in the white 
of eggs, and if put into cold water it will 
melt and soften. As a result a great deal 
of it will be lost before the water gets hot 
enough to* harden it. Have plenty of water 
in order to give the starch grains room to 
swell, and to each two quarts of water 
add a heaped teaspoonful of salt. Keep 
the lid on closely to prevent the steam 
escaping. Boil them gently and steadily 
to prevent them from breaking. After 
half an hour try them with a skewer or a 
steel knitting needle (anything that will 
make one hole); a fork pushed into a soft 
boiled Potato will break it and spoil its 
appearance. When the tubers are tender 
drain the water off into a bowl (not Into 
•the sink), as the water Is a good founda¬ 
tion for cream soups or broths. 

How TO HAVE “ BALLS OF FLOUR.”— 

Now for the secret of dry floury Potatoes. 
Drain the Potatoes dry. Give the pan a 
sharp, quick shake. This breaks the coat¬ 
ing of gluten and the white starchy inside 
is exposed, making the Potato look like a 
ball of flour. Put the saucepan back in a 
warm place, laying a clean soft cloth on 
the top to absorb the steam. Don’t put the 
lid on, as that keeps the steam in and 
makes the Potato soggy and discoloured. 
You can keep Potatoes warm with the 
cloth on top for abput ten minutes without 
spoiling. 

How to steam.— If more convenient, 
Potatoes can be steamed Instead of boiled. 
The water must be boiling and steam ready 
before the Potatoes are put into the 
steamer. Peel them the same as you 
would for boiling, then place them in the 
steamer and sprinkle salt over them. They 
will take about one hour. Shake the pan 
as for boiled Potatoes. 

How to bake.— The lady next door to 
me never baked ra Potato in her life, and 
there may be others like her. You cannot 
bake new Potatoes—the skin Is too thin. 
But when the skin becomes thick and 
cork-like it is a delicious way to cook 
them. Scrub them quite clean, then dry 
them thoroughly. Have a hot oven ready 
to bake them in or the skin will not be 
crisp, and when they are nearly done prick 
them with a skewer in two or three places 
to allow the steam to escape, otherwise 
they will quite likely burst all over the 
oven. They take about one hour to bake. 
—Effje M. Robinson in Garden Magazine. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Food Storage. —According to an article 
in the Sunday Chronicle a doctor has dis¬ 
covered an Innocuous gas which preserves 
food stored in it quite fresh and unhurt 
for any period. It arrests decay, and fruit 
Is said to be unaffected in its flavour. If 
these claims hold good our fruit-rooms 
may be of a different type from that now 
prevalent. Possibly we may be able to 
keep fruit In any vessel that can be sealed 
over after filling it with this gas. The re¬ 
sults, from a market point of view, may 
not be so good for the commercial grower, 
or perhaps they might help him, but it 
would certainly mean that fruit usually 
on sale in October could be kept until 
summer, and that early Apples of good 
quality would be as valuable as late ones 
all the year round if of equal merit other¬ 
wise. The consumer should certainly 
benefit, and if the claim be well founded it 
will lead to a revolution in the market 


methods. It is said that even soft fruits, 
such ns Strawberries, are thoroughly pre¬ 
served in a fresh state.—J. Farmer. 


Uncooked food. — The arguments in 
favour of an uncooked diet are stronger 
than those against. You can tell at a 
glance whether your foods are fresh and 
pure. It is not so with fish, fowl, or Jlesli. 
We have meat inspectors to see that pare 
meat is sold, but not for fruits and veget¬ 
ables, and we could do without the former 
—at any rate, if the food reformers had 
their way. Anyone who has a good sense 
of taste will tell you at once that raw 
fruits and vegetables have flavours that 
no cooking can improve. By eating raw 
fruits and Greens we should do away with 
condiments, such as salt, pepper, mustard, 
vinegar, pickles, spices, and sauce* 
These give flavour and help us to swallow 
insipid foods; but their use is not ad¬ 
vised, and they are injurious by tempting 
people to over-cat. Those who eat raw 
fruits will need very little drink, for fruits 
and vegetables consist largely of pure 
water. This does away with tea and 
coffee, now so universally drunk. Also, 
there would be little demand for beer, 
wines, or spirits. The natural foods 
cause no cravings for pick-me-ups, as do 
the ordinary foods of everyday use, most 
of which have been spoiled by cooking. 
By eating the foods as grown we should 
be the less likely to over-eat. Also, we get 
entire foods, not imperfect ones, such as 
white bread, polished Rice, sugar, Jam, 
and many of the foods in common use.— 
Dr. Allinson, Reynolds's. 

Overlooking of garden food.— We are 
now in or near the season when the 
sprouts of the various hardy forms of 
Kale and Sprouting Broccoli come in so 
well, often in harsh weather when few 
other green foods are In the garden. If 
in cooking these sprouts are rightly 
served they are wholesome and agreeable ; 
reduced to a soft, tasteless mess, they are 
anything but that* and in that stage are 
best not eaten. In such bad cookery the 
fresh, young sprouts are bereft of their 
essential natural salts, lose their form 
even, and have no need of the mastication 
which all natural food deserves.—W. 


Natural sugars.— Fruit sugars: We find 
these In fresh and dried fruits, and they 
are natural sugars such as our bodies re¬ 
quire. They are, therefore, the forms in 
which sugar should be preferably taken. 
People should remember that the sugars 
of fruits are well mixed with cellulose, 
which helps to keep the digestive organs 
healthy and the bowels active, and also 
with water, which enables a good bulk of 
sugar-containing nutriment to be eaten. 
Dried fruits are excellent forms of sugar 
food If taken in a raw state, after a pre¬ 
liminary cleaning and drying. They 
should not be stewed with cane sugars, or 
served in a soft, pappy state, as this 
renders them liable to cause digestive fer¬ 
mentation.—D. Y. Knaggs. 

Dutch Brown Haricot Bean.— We were 
very anxious to secure the real Dutch 
Brown Haricot Bean, but we have not 
been successful in doing so. We had a 
large quantity—from four to five hundred 
bushels—being grown for us in Holland ; 
but, although two resident agents there 
were endeavouring for some months to in¬ 
duce the Dutch authorities to grant a 
licence to export, their efforts were un¬ 
successful. Our representations to various 
Government departments here met with 
no better results. This notwithstanding 
the fact that the Board of Agriculture and 
Royal Horticultural Society are still re¬ 
commending widely that this Bean should 
be grown, with a consequence that we 
have inquiries by every post.— Ryder and 
Son, St. ^ 1:iM|fr;n 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SOME NEW VIOLETS. 

A vast change has taken place in the 
Violet during the last half-a-dozen years, 
and if this popular flower continues to 
Improve in the future as rapidly as it has 
done In the past, then its size and stateli- ; 
ness will become more apparent than 
its traditional, but fast disappearing, 
modesty. Few will l>e disposed to com¬ 
plain of the increased si^e, provided the 
giant Violets do not fall short in other 
respects, such as fragrance and freedom 
of flowering. The addition of o inches or 
4 inches to the length of stem and the in¬ 
creased size of the petals by more than 
half have added immensely to the value of 
Violets for cutting. Some maintain that 
the fragrance of California and Princess 
of Wales is not so pronounced as in the 
older varieties, and others think that the [ 
increased size is a drawback. 


colour, which has more mauve in It, and 
the perfect, shape of every bloom make it 
| a very desirable addition. In 

Puimavkjia and Italia we have two Con¬ 
tinental varieties which rather resemble 
California, but they bloom over a some¬ 
what longer season. 

La France is decidedly darker in colour 
than Princess of Wales, which is an ad¬ 
vantage. It has been claimed for this 
Violet that it is the largest.. The French 
varieties, 

Lcxonne, lTnepuisable, and Explora- 
teur Dybowsky are robust in habit, and 
are said to resist red-spider well in a dry 
summer. 

The culture of Violets is not so difficult 
as many would suggest, yet care and 
patience right through their career are 
necessary. Boot the cuttings in Septem¬ 
ber either in frames or sheltered borders, 
and if they make much growth before 
winter, lift and line them out in nursery 


and coddling which they often get In 
frames. This remark especially applies to 
the rank-growing giant Violets. Too 
much water is also injurious. Pick off 
the decayed leaves and keep the soil fresh 
and sweet. When the plants have done 
flowering they may as well be thrown 
away, as it is presumed that plenty of 
cuttings will have been rooted from the 
runners which the plants have supplied 
during the previous August, and Sep¬ 
tember. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs in soil—I found the enclosed 
grubs about a foot below the surface of 
the ground in a trench which was heavily 
manured last year. They were embedded 
in the remains of the manure. There 
were two lots together, numbering about 
250. Are they any relation to the little 
white grabs which destroyed some Cauli¬ 
flowers last year? I enclose one other 



Violets in a bowl. 


California was the first giant Violet to 
make its appearance, but having a rank 
habit of growth, in many cases it soon be¬ 
came crowded and tangled, and disap¬ 
pointment resulted ; but where it has been I 
judiciously cultivated it has generally 
produced abundance of immense blooms. 
It possesses the true violet colour and has 
a most graceful pose. 

Princess of Wales, which made its ap¬ 
pearance about the same time as Cali¬ 
fornia, Is by far the largest, but its colour 
Is not so good, and it is more suitable for 
frame culture, as it is rather less hardy. 
It does well in pots and is a grand flow’er. 
The leaves are large and leathery. It is 
easily propagated, and lifts well in Sep¬ 
tember for frame culture. Frequently 
blooms, each measuring close on 2 inches 
in width, have been gathered from plants 
in the open ground. 

Princess Beatrice Is rather smaller 
than the two flrst-naifieH varieties* |ut the 
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beds, taking care to plant sufficiently 
deep. A slight protection from the frosty 
winds of February and March Is advis¬ 
able, although in many localities nothing 
in this way will be required. Plant out 
from 12 inches to 15 inches apart in April 
or early in May, and use cow-manure as 
a dressing, especially- hi light soils. The 
trying months are July and August, and 
it is then that Violets will give out unless 
they can derive substantial assistance 
from beneath, and that in spite of over¬ 
head watering. The shade afforded by 
large fruit-trees is very beneficial, and 
some such position should be secured for 
planting where quantities of Violets are 
indispensable. This is esi>ecially desir¬ 
able where the clumps will be removed 
into frames in September. In the culture 
of Violets under glass plenty of light and 
air even during a severe winter is neces¬ 
sary. A little frost will not injure Violets 
half so much as the unreasonable nursing 


animal, which I believe to he carnivorous, 
and never destroy. I shall be grateful if 
you will confirm this opinion if correct and 
also tell me through the medium of your 
valuable paper the name of the grabs.— 
(Mrs.) A. MacFarlane. 

[The long creature with many legs is a 
centipede, and, as you suppose, is carni¬ 
vorous, and should be simred. The others 
are the grubs of the St. Mark’s fly tor 
fever fly, as It is sometimes called). The 
/perfect fly is a slow'-flying, two-winged 
insect, rather larger than the house fly, 
with a black or yellow body, common 
about St. Mark’s Day, and settling on 
flowers and foliage in considerable num¬ 
bers. The grubs usually feed only on de¬ 
caying vegetable matter, playing the part 
of scavengers in the main ; but w’hcn very 
abundant in sour soils, sometimes attack¬ 
ing the roots of plants. We do not think, 
however, that you have much to fear from 
them.] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom February 26th.— Crocus (many 
species and varieties), Anemone bland a, 
A. coronaria, A. fulgens, A. nemorosa 
alba, A. Hepatica (in variety ), Erythro- 
nium Dens’Canis ( Dog's-tooth Violets), 
Chionodoxa Lucitiw, C. grandiflora , C. 
sardensis, Seilla sibirica, S. amcena, S. 
bifolia taurfca. Iris histrioides major, 
I. stylosa, Sisyrinchiam grandifforum, 
Narcissus minimus, N. pollidus prcrcor, X. 
maxlmus, Cyclamen Coum, Snowdrops 
(in variety). Winter Aconites, Mnscdri 
botryoides (Crape Hyacinth), Hyacinthus 
azureus, Aubrietias , Saxifrages (in 
variety), Iberis, double and single Arabis, 
Violets (in mriety), Primroses , Polyan¬ 
thus, Omphalodes vema, Viola gracilis. 
Periwinkles, Epimedinm sulphureum, 
Orobus vemus. Polygala Chamahuxus 
purpurea. Ericas, Daphne Blagayana, D, 
Mezerenm, Andromedas, Genista hirsute, 
Tjonicera fragrantissima, Porsythia sus- 
pensa, F. speetabilis, Prunus Pissardi, 
Cydonias (in variety), Coronilla glauca, 
Garry a elliptica, Herberts japonica, 
08manthus Delavayi, Laurustinus. 

The week’s work.— During the Inst few 
days the weather and tho state of the 
ground have lieen very favourable for 
planting, and many of tne hardier ulpines 
have lieen put out. A quantity of young 
Lavender has been set out in various suit¬ 
able positions to replace odd and worn-out 
plants. Not only as a hedge is Lavender 
seen to advantage, hut in many other 
parts of the garden it is equally effective. 
Associated with dark-leaved evergreens, 
the Lavender, from its direct contrast, is 
very striking. Being fond of a well- 
drained situation, it ‘is well fitted for the 
bolder parts of a sunny rockwork, while a 
group of Lavender is always attractive. 
Lavender prefers a well-drained, warm 
soil: in fact, stagnant moisture of any 
kind is injurious to it. On sloping banks 
and similar positions, especially where 
fully exposed to the sun, Lavender will 
thrive better than most shrubs, for a 
shrub it really is, though not of so lasting 
a nature as many of them are. Old plants 
ore liable to die off suddenly, and even 
when this does not happen, both the 
foliage and flowers are inferior to those on 
vounger and more vigorous specimens. 
In a general wny, after the Lavender has 
reached the age of-six years, it is more 
satisfactory to replace the old plants by 
younger ones. There is no difficulty in 
procuring young stock, as cuttings root 
very readily if put into a cold frame in 
August or into a warm, sheltered border 
out-of-doors in September. The planting 
of herbaceous plants should be completed 
as soon as possible. Autumn planting is 
undoubtedly the best, but when one lias 
only small pieces of choice things, it, is 
advisable to wait until spring and give 
special care to such plants. Many herba¬ 
ceous borders are spoilt by the use of too 
many kinds of plants and planting in a 
too formal way. A modified system of 
grouping that does not entail absolute 
regularity or repetition should be carried 
out. 

Roses. —It is yet too early to prune the 
general collection of Roses. These will be 
left for another two or three weeks, and 
the Teas in beds till the beginning of 
April. All the early-flowering Roses, in¬ 
cluding the Provence and Moss, may be 
pruned now, and some of the Perpetual.s, 
also, if they occupy a sheltered position. 
All wall Roses, Teas and Noisettes in¬ 
cluded, not yet thinned out may have all 
weakly -shoots that will be of no use to 
produce blossoms cut away, and the long, 
strong, young wood properly nailed or 
tied in. Late-planted Roses should be 
well watered if tne weather is dry and the 
surface mulched. In some soils this 
mulching and watering until the roots can 
attach themselves firmly to .the soil are 
the very life of transplanting. Careful 
lifting and planting-are a necessity, but 
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not always successful. A batch of cut¬ 
tings of early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
has been inserted in boxes of isandy soil 
and placed in a frame having a mild 
bottom heat. Air is afforded for a short 
time daily to prevent the cuttings damp¬ 
ing. When well looted they will be potted 
off singly, placed in a cold frame, and kept 
rather close for a short'time, afterwards 
ventilating freely. If topped once and 
gradually hardened off, these young plants 
will be ready to plant out by the middle 
or end of April. These flower from late 
summer until cut down by frost, and are 
effective for filling beds or grouping in the 
mixed border. A collection in the reserve 
garden is also useful for cutting. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lifford Hall Gardens, Dandle, Xorthants . 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Flower garden. —The pruning, thinning 
out, and regulating of the growth of 
siirubs in beds, borders, and where planted 
to screen unsightly objects, etc., should 
now be brought to a close, after which the 
surface should lie forked over to give it a 
tidy appearance and render it easier for 
hoeing and cleaning during tho summer. 
Any accumulation there may he ot tree 
leaves should, where possible, lie distri¬ 
buted over the surface and forked iu for 
the benefit of the roots of the shrubs, 
rather than cleared away. 

Herbaceous borders. — These should 
either lie dug or forked over, first apply¬ 
ing manure, according to the requirements 
of the soil. l*av particular attention to 
the jmrtions of the border usually devoted 
to annuals and other things, such as Snap¬ 
dragons, Pentstemons, Dianthus, and so 
on, digging and enriching the soil for 
them so that the l»est results may be even¬ 
tually obtained. Leave the soil rough, 
so that it may become* weathered during 
the next few’ weeks, after which breaking 
down to obtain a fine condition for the 
sowing of -seeds will be an easy matter. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums —The border 
or plot where these are to be grown this 
season should now* be prepared by being 
manured, adding fresh soil, if necessary, 
and digging it roughly, so that by plant¬ 
ing-time it will work down to a fine tilth. 
If the subsoil has not l>een moved or dug 
up for some years past it w’ill pay to do 
so now’, for, should the coming season 
prove a dry one, such a proceeding will 
considerably lessen the watering. Any¬ 
thing of manuriaJ value, even if it is only 
leaf-soil, may be dug into the subsoil, As 
the loots of the plants will be sure to find 
and avail themselves of it. 

8tarwortS. —These should now be lifted 
and replanted, either in the same places 
or in new* sites, just as may lie deemed 
advisable. When grown in a border en¬ 
tirely by themselves, which is the lie-st way 
of ensuring an effective display, the same 
attention should 1 k> paid the plants, j 
w hether they nre to l>e grown in the same i 
or another border. In the former case the 
plants should lie lifted, taking care to 
label each when doing so, and covered with 
mats while the digging and preparation of 
the border are going forward. When re¬ 
planting, quite small pieces of the old 
clumps suffice to form new ones for the 
coming season, and these should lie taken 
from the outer parts of the clumps only. 
An exception to this rule should be made 
in favour of the Amellus, acris, erieoides, 
and other dwarf and dense-growing varie¬ 
ties, larger pieces being then required. 
The soil, as they Are gross feeders, should 
be w’ell manured, and, as with the Chrys¬ 
anthemum border, it pays to deeply stir 
it. 

Flower borders and beds. —All that are 
vacant should be manured according to the 
purpose or the kind of plant it is the in¬ 
tention to put into them this season, and 
lie dug forthwith. 

Bedding Calceolarias. —These should be 
transplanted now to a cold frame or pit 


4 inches to 5 inches apart each way. To 
ensure sturdy, well-rooted plants that will 
lift with good balls of soil, the bed into 
which they are transplanted should con¬ 
sist largely of good holding loam. Pent¬ 
stemons, etc., should be treated in A 
similar manner to the foregoing, only they 
should be planted quite 6 inches apart 
each way. Violas, Gazanias, and Aga- 
theas should also be transplanted in tne 
same way, and for these add a good pro¬ 
portion of leaf-mould or old Mushroom 
manure to the soil. 

Half-hardy annuals. —Such of these as 
require or succeed best when raised in 
gentle warmth should he sown in pots, 
pans, or boxes, according to the nature or 
the plant and the number required. Sub¬ 
jects which come under this category are 
numerous, the foVowing being a few:—- 
Alonsoa eompaeta, Tagetes signaita pumila. 
Phlox Drummondi in variety, etc. 

Lawns. —The portions which aie to be 
kept mown during the coming -season 
should l>e put in order forthwith, top- 
dressing such a-s require it, and where 
this is unnecessary or time and labour can¬ 
not bo afforded to carry it out, give the 
surface a good hard -sweeping to disperse 
worm-carts, and follow it up with a 
thorough lolling. If the verges are 
trimmed or cut afresh now it. will obviate 
much labour being spent in verge trim¬ 
ming for a long time to come. The turf 
parings should lie collected and put to¬ 
gether in a heap. When rotted down the 
resulting soil is of value for ft good many 
purposes. 

Creepers. —Where many of the^e are 
grown a start /should 1 h» made with tho 
pruning, training, and putting of them in 
order generally. Tender subjects which 
were protected at the beginning of w’inter 
should lie deft t ill last. Ivy may now be 
clipped, and the -same with regard to 
hedges of Privet, etc., for which there was 
not time last year. 

Sweet Peas. —A good sowing may he 
made outdoors now on sites previously 
prepared for them. These will succeed 
those sovrn and raised in pots earlier, in 
the year and now standing in a cold pit. 

East Lothian Stocks —-Plants required 
for the flower garden will now bo of suffi¬ 
cient size either for pricking out into 
boxes or potting into 60-sdzed pots. After 
they recover and cease to flag remove them 
to cooler quarters and keep close up to 
the light. 

Late Vines. —If circumstances have pre¬ 
vented the putting of the vinery in order, 
this should be attended to at once, so that 
the house can be closed and the Vines 
allowed to .start gradually w ith the aid of 
solar warmth. This will obviate the em¬ 
ployment of much fire heat in late autumn 
to * obtain a good finish. The border 
should, if necessary, l>e top-dressed after 
removing two nr three .inches of the worn- 
out surface soil, using the best materials 
obtainable for the purpose, mixing an ap¬ 
proved Vine manure with the compost. 
This latter attention -should l>e paid 
borders which merely require to 1>e pricked 
up. In both cases, unless the border is 
in a satisfactory condition as regards mois¬ 
ture, it should be watered thoroughly. 
Unless the temperature should become 
very high there will l>e no necessity to 
afford ventilation until the buds nave 
broken and growths begin to push out. 
The rods may be dewed over with tepid 
water after the sun has raised the tem¬ 
perature to To degs. or 80 degs.; but it 
should be done eariy enough for the Vines 
to dry again before nightfall. 

Early Vines. —As the Vines come into 
flower a day and night temperature of 
70 degs. and 65 degs. respectively should 
be allowed, and a much less moist atmo¬ 
sphere maintained until the setting is 
past. As a rule, a slight damping of the 
footpaths in the morning and again after 
closing on fine, bright days suffices. Too 
moist an atmosphere is just as inimical to 
free setting as one too dry. Unless 
Madreafield Court Muscat is grown in the 
Original from . 
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same house, artificial fertilisation will 
hardly be necessary. Cold, cutting winds 
mu6t be guarded against when ventilation 
is necessary and the berries begin to 
swell, otherwise the young tender skins 
may become disfigured with rust. This 
may be prevented to a great extent by 
running and tacking a strip of coarse 
muslin over the top ventilators. While in 
flower, repression of growth in the way of 
stopping sublaterals should be partly, if 
not entirely, suspended; but it should be 
resumed directly the setting is complete, 
when the berries will swell quickly and 
allow of the bunches being reduced to safe 
numbers. 

Early Peaohes. —With slow forcing, the 
trees in many cases will now have finished 
blooming, when, if a heavy set has re¬ 
sulted, a reduction in the number of the 
fruits should be made when disbudding 
is being performed. When this is allow¬ 
able, most ? if not all, of the fruits on 
the underside of the wood may be rubbed 
off, which will hasten the swelling of thc>si 
situated on the upper <side of the branches 
where they experience a maximum of light, 
and become highly coloured when rape*. 
The trees should now be fiee.lv syringt ' 
and the border watered after affording 
a safe dressing of a suitable artificial 
manure. Vapoii.se the house two even¬ 
ings in succession if fly is present, and 
maintain a day and niglut temperature of 
(yy degs. and 60 degs. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Vines. —All surplus bunches should 
he removed before they come into flower, 
leaving the most compact and l>est placed. 
When the flowering stage is reached the 
temperature ^should range from 05 degs. 
ly night to 75 degs. during the day, with 
a rise of 10 degs. from sun heat. Main¬ 
tain a fairly dry atmosphere by increas¬ 
ing the warmth in the pipes and giving 
more ventilation. Every day about noon 
give each rod a few sharp raps to distri¬ 
bute the pollen. Damp the house only on 
sonny days, and then about mid-day. 
AS hen the flowering is over, the hol ders 
should be examined, and if at all clrv 
should bo given a thorough soaking, tak¬ 
ing care that the water is used at a tem- 
]>erature not much lieJow 80 degs. Keep 
the points of the laterals away from the 
glass*; but, beyond doing this, there should 
lx? no attempt to draw* them down to the 
w ires, for they are better with their leave's 
near the roof glass, and tying down is 
more easily accomplished later on. Vines 
which have broken irregularly should bo 
looked over every few days with a view to 
pinching those laterals that are ready. A 
lew minutes spent now and then at tin's 
work are better than removing shoots 
wholesale at less frequent intervals. As 
io the proper leaf, beyond the bunch, to 
which the shoot should be pinched, no rule 
can be laid down, so much depending on 
the distance between the rods. In some 
cases ono leaf only is best; in others, two, 
and sometimes three. The main object 
should be to get the trellis covered with¬ 
out crowding, and to preserve as many of 
the first lateral leaves as will do this com¬ 
fortably, all sub-laterals tshould be kept 
closely pinched. In the second-early 
house growth is well on the move, and dis¬ 
budding requires attention, rubbing out 
the weakest buds as they show, finally re¬ 
taining a sufficient number of * tlie 
strongest of those that are showing good 
bunches of fruit and are well placed. 

Cyclamens raised from seed sown last 
September, and which, a® soon as large 
enough, were potted into lj-inch pots, will 
now be repotted into pots 31 inches in 
diameter. A suitable compost consists of 
fibrous loam, leaf-mould, well-decomposed 
«uv-manure, wood ashes, and silver sand. 
They are given a position near the glass, 
where an atmospheric temperature of 
G6 degs. is maintained at night. A 
moderately moist atmosphere is main¬ 
tained, and the plants syringed freely to 
check thrips, which are sometime® trouble 


some when these plants are grown in a 
warm atmosphere. Ventilation is afforded 
on all favourable occasions, and .the plants 
shaded from bright sunshine. So treated, 
the olants will grow* freely, and by May 
will bo ready for moving to the pots they 
are to bloom in. In summer the plants 
are placed oil a bed of ashes in a cold 
irame. The slightest check at any period 
of their growth should be guarded against. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations. — 
Young plants are potted on as they require 
it. The earliest batch is growing freely in 
41-inch pots, and plenty of ventilation is 
given on all favourable occasions. I have 
seen Carnations ruined tlirough being kept 
too close and warm during the early stage® 
of their growth. Plants afforded plenty of 
ventilation will branch out strongly, while 
if kept close, they run up spindly, and 
even though they may be stopped, the 
never make strong, bushy plants, whicl 
are essential to a succession of bloom. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— Plants 
that were cut baek as they finished bloom¬ 
ing have been removed to shelves in the 
stove to induce them to break from the 
base. The stock plants of hybrid Winter- 
flowering Begonias have been plunged 
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gentle bottom beat to induce them to 
throw up cuttings from the base. These 
require rather more heat to induce them 
to throw up cuttings than does Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. 

Root crops left in the ground should 
now be lifted and placed in clamps behind 
a north wall, where they will keep much 
longer and in better condition than if 
stored in sheds in the ordinary way. 
Sifted ashes may lx? used to keep the air 
Irani shrivelling the roots of Parsnips, 
Carrots, Salsafy, and Scorzonera, and if 
the ground is carefully dug after the re¬ 
moval of these crops no further prepara¬ 
tion will be necessary for a plantation of 
any of the Bra.ssioas. Celery may also be 
lifted and stored behind a north wall, 
where it will keep for a considerable time 
if carefully handled and placed in an up¬ 
right position. The ground thus cleared 
may be used for Peas or maincrop Onions. 

Potatoes. —As soon as the weather is 
favourable a few early varieties will be 
planted on a raised warm border facing 
south to form a succession to those grown 
under glass. Aslileaf, Duke of York, May 
Queen, and Sharpe’s Express are good 
first-early varieties. A full sowing of 
early varieties of 

Carrots will be made as soon as the 
ground is sufficiently dry. The sowing of 
maincrop varieties will be deferred until 
the end of the month. 

Cauliflowers. —ltemove the lights from 
autumn-sown plants on every Favourable 
moruing, and replace them at night, so 
that by the end of the month they will be 
quite hardened and ready for planting 
out in some rich and sheltered part of the 
garden. Nothing is gained by putting 
these plants out !>efore the weather is 
mild and settled. Young plants raised 
from seed sown four or five weeks ago are 
ready for pricking out into a cold frame 
in good, rich soil, where they will make 
rapid pix>gress and form a close succession 
to those sown in autumn. A sowing of 
Snowball and Magnum Bonum will be 
made on a sheltered lx>rder, so that there 
may be no break in the supply from the 
time the first head® are cut from the 
aut'umn-sown plant® until AValeheren and 
Autumn Giant, sown a fortnight later, 
bring the season to a close. 

Peas. —A good sowing of Pea® should 
now be made, choosing the warmest part 
of the garden for this sowing. Succes- 
sional sowings in accordance with the de¬ 
mand should be made once a fortnight, or 
a good rule is to make a fresh sowing as 
soon as the previous one appears through 
the ground. AA r here mice are troublesome, 
the seeds should be dressed with red lead 
before sowing. Traps should also lx? set 
for them. In the open I find that what 
is known as the figure 4 is as effective as 
any. Peas in frames now require ample 


ventilation to keep them sturdy. Another 
sowing of Broad Bean® should be made 
for succession. 

Brussels Sprouts should be sown for the 
mein crop, as this vegetable requires a 
long season of growth. The seeds of 

Vegetable Marrows for an early supply 
should be sown in pot® and placed in a 
warm house or frame. Sutton’s Tender 
and True is a good one for early work, 
and it does not take up much room in a 
frame. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Pot plants. —Among pot plants gener¬ 
ally the advancing season means more 
work. Patting or repotting is always 
safer in the majority of cases when growth 
is on the move, and as most things are now 
starting into growth, such potting as is 
needful ought not now to be longer de¬ 
layed. As the weather in this district 
continues to be of the most wretched de¬ 
scription, advantage has been taken of 
that foot to bring the necessary work up 
to date. Useful in May is a‘ batch of 
hybrid Schizanthus, and small plants out 
of 3-inch and 4-inch pots may go into 
6-ineh or 7-inch pots, m which they will 
bloom profusely. Some prefer to pinch 
the tips out of the plants when repotting 
has been done, others allow them to grow 
unchecked. Thera does not seem to be 
much difference between the pinched and 
the unpinched stuff; but in the case of S. 
Wiseitonensis no pinching should be done. 

Begonia Weltoniensis. —Cuttings are 
being taken of this easily-grown and free- 
flowering old Begonia. Given a little heat 
for a month or two, young plants make 
good growth, and under liberal treatment 
will attain to specimen size by August. 
Neatly staked, such pieces of B. Wejton- 
densis are very showy. A plant having 
shown a distinct variation in the colour of 
the blooms last season, a batch of cuttings 
from this has been isolated with a view 
to observing whether the Variation will be 
perpetuated. 

Hotels (Spirsea) Japonioa. — Forced 
pieces of this, now showing flower-spikes, 
must not be permitted to suffer from lack 
of moisture. They quickly flag on sunny 
days, even when freely watered, and if 
saucers are available the plants will be 
]>enefited by the pots being stood in theso 
in water. A little weak soot-water is also 
of service, and corrects the tendency of the 
foliage (in the case of forced plants) to 
become of a rather pale shade of green. 

Cinerarias and Caloeolarias.— A® has 

been previously indicated, precautionary 
vaporizings from time to time will do much 
to prevent outbreaks of green-fly. AVatear¬ 
ing must l>e in careful hands, and in the 
case of Calceolarias, if staking has not yet 
been completed, it should be attended to 
without delay. 

Primulas.^-These, too, now well in 
bloom, require to bo intelligently watered. 
Any excess is apt to result in damping at 
the collar and the speedy collapse of such 
plants. This is especially true of P. 
sinensis and P. kewensi®; I have not 
noticed this tendency to be so marked in 
the ca-se of P. verticiliata or of P. ob- 
conica. 

Cuttings. —For the greenhouse, cuttings 
of Heliotrope® and of Diplacus glutinosus 
have been put in during the week. The 
former are useful in pots in various ways, 
and good bushy piece® can lx? grown in 
6-inch pots if the plants are frequently 
pinched in their younger stages. A similar 
course may be followed in the case of 
Diplacus, and their routine treatment may 
be precisely tliat of Fuchsias. 

Irises in cold-frames _Growth is now 

visible in the oase of Spanish Irises in cold 
frames, and the beds will presently be 
cleaned and top-dressed with some light, 
rich material. Treated annually in this 
way, the eorms do not require to'be lifted 
and replanted for a number of years. 
Large quantities of excellent material for 
cutting are annually available from these 
frames, and not only are the blooms almost 
Original from 
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n month earlier than those from plants in 
the borders, but they are much purer and 
cleaner when cut. They travel well, too, 
either by post or rail, if cut when the 
second bloom is on the point of expanding. 
Beds in similar frames of the early Gladioli 
The Bride and G. Ackermanni are equally 
useful.* 

Fruit houses. —Even where no forcing is 
being attempted, and where things are 
being allowed to come away almost at their 
own will, it will be observed that, buds of 
all kinds are on the move. This is, per¬ 
haps, most noticeable in the case of 
Peaches and Nectarines in the orchard 
house, and where it is not intended to 
apply heat at all the house may vet he 
left fully open, night and day, for a time, 
except in the event of frosty weather. 
Watering will now call for regular atten¬ 
tion, and while some use the syringe to 
assist tire flower buds to expand, it is not 
absolutely needful to do so. Pear-trees 
and Plum-trees in pots are promising well, 
and if it is considered that these will 
bloom at too early a date the pots may 
be quite safely placed out-of-doors for 
some little time yet. In tying down the 
advancing shoots of Vines, the work ought 
to be done by decrees. Any rash or 
forcible handling will result in either 
splintering the shoot or in snapping it off 
at the spur. If the bunch is showing well, 
the shoot may be pinched two leaves be¬ 
yond it after tying is done. A mulch of 
strawy litter will do much to reduce the 
watering at this time. There is a growing 
practice of watering fruit borders of all 
tinds with the hose, a practice which is 
apt to result in unequal moistening unless 
in very careful hands. Should the borders 
be at all hard on the surface the soil ought 
to be lightly pricked up with the fork in 
order that the water may penetrate 
quickly and regularly. Ventilation must 
be carefully attended to. 

Flower seeds. —At this season it will be 
found that sowings of many flower seeds 
will give better results than those put in 
at an earlier date. Such things comprise 
Begonias, both fibrous - rooted and 
tuberous, Gloxinias, Streptooarpus, and 
Getsmeras. Petunias may also now be 
sown ; Lobelia and Antirrhinums may go 
in. The latter steadily increase in favour ; 
and, while the tallest and the dwarf varie¬ 
ties have much to recommend them, for 
general purposes it will be found that the 
dntermeoiate sorts are best. Pent stem on s, 
too, may be sow n; but these, of course, 
are usually, propagated from cuttings. 
Nevertheless, it is wise to sow a packet 
of seed now and then—one of the best 
“ bedding 55 Pentsteiuons I have seen hav¬ 
ing appeared in a lvatch of seedlings of the 
florist type. 

Rhubarb.— If it is intended to make a 
new plantation now is the time to set 
about it. Many failures result from 
planting when the roots and crowns are at 
rest, and when the soil is naturally wet 
and unsuitable. As soon, however, as 
growth is on the move, clumps may lx> 
lifted, divided, and replanted without mis¬ 
giving. As Rhubarb plantations are not 
renewed every year, the preparation 
should be thorough. The quarter may 
be deeply trenched and a good 4 body of 
yard manure placed fairly well down. It 
as advisable that no gathering l>e done 
until a season lias elapsed from the time 
of planting, in order tnat root action may 
be encouraged. 

Vegetable quarters —While the soil is 
not yet just in the best of order after the 
prolonged rains, vet it lias been possible 
to do some little forking up in the case of 
breaks which were trenched or dug in the 
late autumn. In the case of that intended 
for Onions, the soil was well blackened 
with soot previous to forking, and the 
same treatment will Ik? accorded to the 
space allotted to Carrots. Meantime, the 
surface is much too wet to allow of sowing 
even such hardy tilings as Parsnips, which 
are usually among the first seeds to be 
sown. W. McGuffog. 
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Febbcaby 126th, 1918. 

The meeting on the above-named date, 
though smaller than the one held on Feb¬ 
ruary 12th, was both varied and interest¬ 
ing. Early alpine plants were particu¬ 
larly good, and, so far as pot-grown ex¬ 
amples admit of it, attractively displayed. 
That, they are welcome is amply demon¬ 
strated by the numbers who throng about 
the exhibits, the comprehensiveness of the 
varieties displayed being obviously suffi¬ 
cient for all tastes. The greater attrac¬ 
tion was in the splendid central arrange¬ 
ment .of forced Tulips and Daffodils in 
bowls of fibre. Their cultivation was an 
education. In addition, Orchids abounded, 
and, with Carnations, Ferns, and other 
•things, made a very interesting whole. 
No fruit or vegetables was shown. Five 
Orchids and two alpines (Saxifrages) 
gained awards. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

Au interesting plant, though not a 
novelty, was Canlamine polyphylla, from 
Mr. W. North - Row. Tiverton. Nine 
inches or so high, It is white-flowered, 
with much divided leafage. It Is the best 
of its class, and welcome for its early 
coming. Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons 
showed a considerable variety—chiefly 
Saxifrages—which in the main were well- 
flowered. In this collection was the new 
S. Burseriana sulpfcurea, which is both 
beautiful and interesting. It Is virtually 
intermediate between S. Burseriana and 
S. Faldonside; and it gained an Award of 
Merit, as did the new S. kewensis rosea, 
which was also noted here. The greater 
attraction of this is due to the red colour¬ 
ing of its stems and calyces, a very pretty 
contrast against grey encrusted leafage. 
S. Faldonside, S. macedonica, S. Haagei, 
and S. Paulina? (all yellow sorts), and S. 
Burseriana speciosa (freest of the free), 
S. dalmatiea, S. Obristi (very large), and 
the beautiful S. marginata were good 
among white-flowered sorts. Mr. G. W. 
Miller’s collection, gay with coloured 
Primroses and Polyanthus, also included 
Daphne Mezereum, Iris stylosa, Orobus 
vernus albus, and O. v. roseus (both pretty 
and dwarf-growing). Mr. T. Temple- 
West, Gatton Point, Redhill, is to be wel¬ 
comed as a new exhibitor of alpines, all 
being shown in rather large and deep 
pans. Lycopodium dendroldeum and L. 
e lava turn were well shown, and each 
gained for him a cultural commendation. 
For the rest, his best things were Saxi- 
fraga Irvingi, S. Burseriana Gloria, S. II. 
magna (better than we have seen it be¬ 
fore), and Soldanella minima alba (not 
yet in flower). Wo think Mr. Temple- 
West, however, erred in employing such 
large pans— c.g., the hit of S. valdensis 
was lost in the shortened pot of at least 
8 inches diameter. Mr. Herbert Chap¬ 
man, Rye, exhibited a further series of 
early bulbous Irises—seedlings, appar¬ 
ently, of I. reticulata—embracing blue, 
violet, purple, puee, opal, and the rich 
brownish-red of I. r. Krelagei among 
others. Their variety is charming; their 
beauty indescribable. New Freesias and 
seedling trumpet Daffodils were also 
shown. Mr. G. Reuthe showed the new 
Saxifraga kewensis rosea, which gained 
an Award of Merit. Shortia uniflora 
grandiflora was his best flowering sub¬ 
ject. the lovely blue Crocus iErius, per¬ 
haps, the most choice or rare. In a 
wealth of Saxifrages, S. Irvingi, S. Grise- 
baehi, and S. Haagei were the best. 
Hepaticas were good and in much variety. 
Daphne Mezereum was well coloured. 

BULBS IN BOWLS. 

There Is a considerable utility in this 
modern phase of cultivating bulbous 


plants, particularly for dwellers in town 
and suburban (listriots—though, of course, 
it may be indefinitely extended with equal 
advantages beyond those restricted limits 
—and the way Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, grow and show them is an object- 
lesson of some worth. On this occasion 
some six dozen examples were displayed 
in bowls in the main 8 inches to 10 inches 
across. Tulips and Daffodils were the 
bulbs chiefly shown, the latter including 
Polyanthus sorts, the hybrid Poetaz, self 
and bieolor trumpets, also ineomparabilis 
and ixieticus sorts, the whole clearly show¬ 
ing the fitness of the race to this parti¬ 
cular method of cultivation. Albatross, 
Sir Watkin, Victoria, Empress, Hors- 
flcldi, Golden Spur, W. P. Milner, Soleil 
d’Or, Aspasia, and that trio of Incompar¬ 
ables—Flame, Brilliancy, and Brightness 
—will afford some idea of the range em¬ 
braced. The Tulips were early bedding 
sorts, Yellow Prince, La Reine, Prince of 
Austria, Thomas Moore, and others. Hie 
two most, distinct l>elng Queen of Violets 
and Van dor Xeer,' the last a brownish - 
purple or puce that is very distinct. It is 
of a shade akin to that found In the single 
Violet Admiral Avellan. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Two tables were filled with a fine array 
of Primula malacoides and Schizanthus, 
the latter fronted by a variety of Bpa- 
crises now so seldom seen. The Primulas 
were well flowered. All were sent by Mr. 
R. L. Mond, Sevenoaks (gardener, Mr. C. 
Hall). Messrs. Allwood had a good Car¬ 
nation exhibit. Seedling scarlets were 
very fine; Nancy (soft salmon, self) and 
Exquisite (a new Perpetual-flowering Mal¬ 
awi ison) were other good sorts. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Son showed a large batch 
of cool-grown Columnea magnified, the 
plants having shared a house with the 
nearly hardy Primula obconica. The 
brilliant colour of the Columnea was par¬ 
ticularly striking and effective. Hardy 
and exotic Ferns also came from Messrs. 
May. 

ORCHIDS. 

The finest novelties were Lfelio-Cattleya 
Schroderoe (wh4te petals and purplish- 
crimson lip) from Mr. J. E. Shill, The 
Dell, Egham, and Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya 
bletchleyflora vivicans, which approxi¬ 
mates in colour to Sprekelia formosdsslmn. 
It came from Messrs. S. Low and Co., 
who showed Dendrobium Brymerianum (a 
fringed flower of deep orange hue). 
Another line novelty—Odontoglossum St. 
James—came from Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., the firm also showing good Odon- 
tiodas, Miftonia Illeueana. Lycastes, and 
others. A yellow Odontoglossum crispuin 
and Dendrobium nobilo album were re¬ 
marked. Cymbidium Elfin (white, crim¬ 
son spotted), Brasso-Cattleyn Cyclops 
(mauve), and Ladio-Catfleya Primrose 
were from Messrs. Sander and Sons. In 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group 
Odontioda Armstrong! (Orchidhurst 
variety) (of reddish-plum colour) was very 
tine. Sophro-Cattleya atrens gloriosn 
and Cypripedium Rothsehildianum W’ere 
other good things. Messrs. Hassall had a 
group wholly of Cymhidiums, whose arch¬ 
ing racemes of flowers are so useful for 
decoration. Sybil (white with pink). 
Castor (bronzy), Alexander!, and Corona 
(rosy) were remarked. Lfelio-Cattleya 
Eunice alba (L. anceps alba x C. chocoen- 
sis alba) wns a novelty in Messrs. 
MeBean’s collection, and gained an Aw'ard 
of Merit. In a small group from Sir Jere¬ 
miah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park (gar¬ 
dener, Mr. J. Collier), w T as the rare 
Aerides-Vanda Mundyi (A. Vandarum x 
V. teres Mundyi). The white flowers are 
suffused pink. S^^cocbilus FUzgeraldi 
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THE CARDEN must FILL the URDEH.-HOW? 

Your garden can furnish not merely a succession of crisp fresh Vegetables for summer 
use, but also with very little trouble it will provide an abundance of dried Haricot Beans, 

Peas, etc., for use in the winter months. There are many kinds of food which have 
hitherto been so easily imported that their cultivation has rarely been attempted in this 
country. THEY CAN AND MUST BE GROWN NOW. 

RYDERS foresaw the present seed shortage as far back as 1915, and have made the most strenuous efforts to have 
produced by their expert growers in all parts of the world very large quantities of specially suitable stocks of 
FOOD SEEDS which are of priceless value in the present crisis. 

As long as these stocks hold out they arc entirely at the disposal of the public at the moderate prices stated 

in their Catalogue. 

RYDERS SEEDS 

The following and hundreds of other interesting kinds are fully described in Ryders condensed War-time Catalogue— 
sent post free by return to any address on receipt of application :— 

85SD. RYDERS WONDERFUL WHITE HARICOT. A clear white plump Bean superior in flavour to the be3t Butter Bean. 
It cooks splendidly, and the plant produces a prodigious crop. 100 seeds (sow 50 ft.), 6d. ; 200, 1/- ; 600, 2/6. 

8582. RYDERS DWARF GREEN HARICOT. A very choice kind, cooks deliciously tender, and the Beans are of a most 
pleasing sea-green colour. As easily grown as a French Bean. 150 seeds, 6d. ; 350, 1/- 

8584. DUTCH BROWN HARICOT. The famous Dutch Brown, a celebrated variety. A bountiful cropper. Half pint, 1/- 

8600. CANADIAN WONDER, RYDERS IMPROVED. A splendid strain of this well known and most useful variety. 
Sow in May. Take one or two pickings for the table, and dry remainder of crop for winter. Half pint, 1/-; 
pint, 1/10. 


8686. SUGAR BEET, Ryders Saccharina. 

Not only useful for sweetening, 
but a rich and delicious vegetable 
in itself; per oz., 1/-. 

A pamphlet with every packet 
giving newest proved methods of 
using for sweetening purposes. 

9583. SALSAFY — “ The Vegetable 
Oyster.” A nourishing vegetable 
which extensive experiments have 
proved to be a profitable War¬ 
time crop. Per packet, 1 |d. 6d., 
and 1 /- (I/- packet sows 100feet). 

9540. PARSNIP, Ryders Exhibition. A 

grand long Parsnip of mild 
flavour ; per oz., 1 /3. 


SHOULD BEET ROOTS BE 

Baked or Boiled ? 

HOW IS APRICOT JAM 

made from Pumpkins ? 

WHAT IS “THE VEGETABLE 
OYSTER”? 

How is it grown and cooked ? 

HOW SHOULD SWEDES 

be prepared for table ? 

WHAT IS THE BEST WAY 

to cook HARICOTS ? 

This and much other useful informa¬ 
tion is given in 

RYDERS 

WAR-TIME CATALOGUE. 


9147. “ PE-TSAI ”—The Chinese Celery 
Cabbage. The flavour is much 
milder than the English Cabbage, 
and this variety can be eaten either 
raw, or in sandwiches, or as a 
salad, or cooked. Sown in July 
it matures in eight weeks. Per 
packet, lid., 6d., and l/-. 

9466. Onion, Ryders Champion. A 

magnificent long-keeping Onion of 
the best Ailsa Craig type. Mild 
flavour and splendid quality. Per 
oz., 2/6 ; per lb., 40/-. 

9521. Onion, Ryders Brown Bedford. 

A quick maturing Onion similar to 
the popular Bedfordshire Cham¬ 
pion but a little deeper in colour. 
A grand keeper. 1 oz., 1/6 ; 
4 oz,, 5/6 ; 8 oz., 10/6 ; per 
lb., 20/-. 


Onions.— James’Keeping, Giant Zittau, J u,in nur rATiinntc \ A 8™"? keeper. 1 oz., 1/6; 
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oz. Selected White Spanish, l/-oz. w-w-. *w~w-w lb., 20/-. 

9603. MAMMOTH RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER (for Poultry). A very special strain. Will yield under favourable 
conditions from 600 to 1,000 pounds weight per acre of rich plump seeds. A splendid egg-producing food for 
poultry ; keenly relished by horses and other live stock. 1 oz., 1/- ; 4 oz., 3/6 ; 8 oz., 6/- ; per lb., 10/6. 

Send to-day for RYDERS 1918 War-time Food-Seed CATALOGUE, 

Post Free on receipt of Post card. 
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1 d- per Every kind of Vegetable, except 
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CARRIAGE PAID on all orders value 2/6 
and over. 
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has 4 Inches high arching racemes of 
white and pink flowers. It is dainty and 
free-flowering. S. Hartmani has erect 
racemes, white with crimson base, and is 
less pretty. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


BEES. 

SPRING FEEDING. 

The object of feeding bees is twofold, ac¬ 
cording to the time of year in which it is 
done. Generally speaking, they are fed 
twice a year—autumn for food, spring for 
brood. This means, feed in autumn for 
winter stores, and in spring for production 
of brood. Autumn supply is not always 
necessary. Indeed, as Langstroth says: 
“The prudent apiarian will regard the 
feeding of bees—the little given by way of 
encouragement excepted—as an evil to be 
submitted to only when it cannot be 
avoided.” By sensible management bees 
may be engineered into providing enough 
winter stores to carry them through until 
the following March or so. The provision 
for sustenance, however, Is not the only 
purpose of feeding. Food Is also Intro¬ 
duced artificially into the hives with the 
object of encouraging the rearing of brood. 
Thus, autumn feeding is often resorted to, 
after the honey flow has stopped (wiiieli 
automatically causes a decrease in breed¬ 
ing), not only to supplement winter stores, 
but to ensure a strong stock of bees for 
spring. Though food stimulation in 
autumn may be dispensed with, spring 
feeding, by almost general consent, should 
not. It is strongly recommended. Note 
most carefully that spring “ feeding ” so- 
called is for stimulative purposes only. 
This means that the queen is artificially 
encouraged to lay eggs, and the bees to 
rear the brood, so that the colony may 
be in good numerical condition when the 
main honey flow commences. Abundance 
of natural food in a hive does not mean no 
stimulative feeding in spring. We have to 
compel the bees to use food. If they do 
this, the queen will lay eggs as the 
weather grows warmer. For this reason 
artificial food—i.e., syrup—for brood rear¬ 
ing must be given very gradually, at night, 
and only in such small quantities as may 
be consumed at once. It should be remem¬ 
bered that on the cessation of natural 
honey from the first flowers, and the in¬ 
creasing shortage of winter stores, the 
queen will most likely stop laying and the 
bees destroy all miniatured brood, if 
gradual careful spring feeding be not prac- 
IKcd. Even one or two days may thus 
put a hive back a week or two. Clearly, 
therefore, stimulative feeding at this time 
of year is advisable to keep the slock 
vigorous, and at work in the hive. The 
first step towards success is to produce 
plenty of bees in time for the honey crop. 

Of vvliat should spring food consist? Of 
syrup, properly made of best cane sugar 
only. The Government in 3017 set aside 
many tons of sugar for the feeding of bees. 
Messrs. Pa sea 11, Black friars - road, 
London, S^E. 1, most patriotically under¬ 
took to make up and distribute, without 
profit to themselves, t his sugar among hee- 
k«H.‘pers. A postcard to this firm will 
bring you their prices and also full parti¬ 
culars for making syrup from the bee 
candy supplied. This conveniently dis- 
Iioses of the sugar difficulty and the need 
of supplying here any syrup recipe. 

When should spring feeding commence? 
Ex{>erienml boe-keeixus say six weeks 
from the expected honey flow, or before 
the Apple blossom appears. From the | 
middle of March to" the middle <Jf April 
Digitized by ^jQOQlC 


are two fairly safe guiding dates. Much 
depends upon the season and the district, 
but never commence too early. It would 
seem to be best to begin when the bees 
are flying fairly freely and generally. 
The quantity’ to give is about a gill (or a 
wineglassful), but the quantity must 
always be gauged by circumstances— c.g., 
if honey be coming in from outside, give 
less—indeed, the bees will incline to refuse 
the syrup in this easel Give the syrup 
just warm. The best type of feeder is 
that which permits of graduated feeding, 
and the cutting off of supply at any time. 

The great points to aim at are that the 
bees should consume, not store, the sup¬ 
plied food; that the supply should be not 
rapid, but gradual and controlled to suit 
circumstances of weather and nectar sup¬ 
plied outside; that the queen should be 
stimulated to lay, and continue to lay, 
eggs, which shall be developed into good 
working bees by the time the honey flow 
arrives. B. R. H. , 

OORRE8PONDENOE. 

nun Aim raovmi. 

Oleander with dirty leaves ( John ' 
Tucker).- —The blackness on the Oleander 
leaves is caused by brown-scale. The 
leaves and the stem of the plant should be 
well ancT frequently sponged with soapy 
water to which a little Tobacco-liquor has 
been added. As the scale adheres closely, 
it may be loosened with a pointed stick. 
Syringe with clean soft water after spong¬ 
ing. If this treatment is followed up the 
plant should soon be clean. See that it 
does not get over-dry at the roots. 

VITAFTA dt.FQ 

Glob® Artichokes poor (IF. S.). —From 
what you say, we fear your plants have 
been seedlings, many of which are worth¬ 
less, the heads not at all fleshy, while the 
leaves have long spines—in fact, little 
better than Cardoons. It would be ad¬ 
visable in your case, we think, to procure 
suckers from a reliable source. Tiie.se, if 
planted in April, in ground that has been 
well manured, deeply trenched, and looked 
after, will give a supply of nice heads to¬ 
wards the end of the summer. The 
season may be prolonged by taking off 
suckers in the autumn, and, after potting, 
standing them in a cold-frame where pro¬ 
tection can lie afforded in severe weather. 
These plants, if set out in April, will 
generally throw up their flower-heads a 
fortnight in advance of those that have 
emained in the open air during the 
winter. 

nosTjunni. 

Gladys .V. Moncrirff. —You will find an 
article dealing with the “ A.'mowing o<f Mush¬ 
rooms” in our issue of Ih*-eiuber 30th, 
191G, page G73, a copy of which can be had 
of the publisher, poet free, for 2$d. See 
also reply to H. A. Dawson, re “(flow¬ 
ing Mushrooms in croquet lawn,” in our 
issue of March 2nd, 1918, page 110. You 
should also procure “ Muslirooins and How 
to Grow Them,” by J. F. Barter, which 
can be had through any bookseller, price j 

l.s. 2d. - Inquirer .— Two good blue 

Phloxes aro Iris and Le Mahdi. Two | 
good pale-blue Delphiniums are I), gran¬ 
ch flo rum and Lorna Doone. These can be 

had from any grower of hardy plants.- 

Lady Gardener. —Your best plan will be to 
procure a copy of “ Vines and Vine Cul¬ 
ture,” from thi,s office, price 5s. Gd., post 
free. 

MAMS* or FZ.AVT8 AMB FRUIT*. 

Names of plants. — F. F. 32.—1, Den-1 
drobiiim nobile; 2, Coelogyne cristat-a. 

Names of fruits.— A. P.— Apples: I 

Lane’s Prince Albert. - J. S. Purdon. _| 

The small fruit is Margil or Winter Rib- 
ston. The larger is of another variety, 

which we fail to recognise. - Pomum .— 

Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth; 2, Welling¬ 


ton; 3, Sturmeo* Pippin; 4, Northern 
Greening.—— Norfolk.— Apples: 1, Nor- 

* o i! 1-8 ’ 5 s Newton 


folk Beaufin; 2, Ribston; 3, Newton 

Wonder; 4, Lemon Pippin.- E. II. S .— 

Apples: 1, Red or Winter Hawthorn den ; 



Iiymer. if on© may judge from the 
shrivelled fruits you send us. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, Herts.— 
Utility Lift of Choice Vegetable Seed*. 
1918. 

Sutton and Sons, Readimg.— Farmer .s’ 
Year Book and Graziers 1 Manual , 1918. 

Wood fires. —Apropos of wood fires, Pro¬ 
fessor Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, 
writes:— 

“ What a pity it is that you cannot 
have in England the Hickory wood to 
burn, as it makes better fuel than tbe 
wood of any other tree we know any¬ 
thing about in this country.” 

[Hickory must be worth having if it 
beats our native Oak, Beech, Ash, and 
Hornbean kept in the dry for a year.—AY.] 


THOMSONS 

VINE. PLANT 6-VEGETABLE 

MANURB 


Unrivalled 

for all Canton Oropo. 

So Compounded as to combine 
stimulating with lasting effects. 

Produces rigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 

THOMSON’S 
Spools! Top-dressing' Manure. 

An Excellent Stimulant. 

PRICES. 

Note—Quantities of 56 lbs. and orer are supplied 1 
in 28 lb. bags. I 

Vtaa. Plant*, & Vegetable Manure.- | 

112 lbs., 24-; 56 lbs., 13 a ; vr8 lbs., 7/«; 14 lbs., 
46; 7 lbs., 26. Tins, 2M, 1-, and fid. 
Carriage paid on 56 lbs. and up anywhere in 
XJuitnd Kingdom. 

3/S. Tins, 1/-. Carriage paid on 28 lb. and 
up anywhere in United Kingdom. 

Also 

Thomson’s Styptic, 3 - and 16 

per bottle. 

Sold for Horticultural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, 
from 



iou&hborou&h 

EHHMI 
31000 in use 

UST& ON APPLICATION! 





Hie pioneer of cheap, simple and effective 
heating for small atVcnhouses. Complete 
^paratu* from & « 4 0 The immense sale 
^> ,17 t°‘. Cr ; numerous imitations 

are (he be st testimo ny of it.s undoubted 
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HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

The note by “ Somers ” in Gardening of 
February 2nd, in which he speaks of the 
difficulty of maintaining the beauty of the 
herbaceous border during winter. tempts 
me to write on this subject. I think a 
herbaceous border Is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult things in the whole garden to plan, 
plant, and maintain in a satisfactory state, 
year in and year out. I think the name is 
a little misleading if it is followed too 
rigidly. To get the best effect one need 
not slavishly stick to herbaceous (i.e., nob- 
shrubby plants), nor should one use only 
perennials, nor even only hardy plants. 
The name herbaceous border is, perhaps, 
more generally used and understood than 
any other, but I think mixed flower border 
\e a better term. This may include any 
flowering plants which give a beautiful 
effect—the full run of hardy herbaceous 
perennials as a foundation, hardy and 
half-hardy annuals, and biennials, bulbs, 
flowering shrubs, pillar Roses, bush Roses, 
Clematis, and even many of what are com¬ 
monly called “ bedding plants.” I know a 
gyeat many people profees a dislike for all 
bidding plants. This professed dislike is, 
Lthink, a relic of the reaction which set in 
against the abuse of bedding plants in 
bygone days. Bedding plants were chosen 
because they possessed fine colour, and be¬ 
cause they remained in flower right 
through the summer. Why should we not 
plant out drifts and masses of scarlet or 
any other coloured Pelargoniums in the 
mixed flower border? I have seen it done, 
and the effect was magnificent. In the 
same border were carpets of blue Lobelia 
under tall perennial Delphiniums. For 
this purpose it is better to raise seedlings 
than to use plants raised from cuttings 
from a named variety, because the seed¬ 
lings give slight variations of colour and 
habit, and variation is more interesting 
and beautiful, and less monotonous, than 
a dead level of size and colour. 

Many folk, in making a flower border, 
set out with an altogether wrong ideal, or, 
at any rate, an impossible Ideal. They 
want a continuous blaze-of colour from 
early spring till late autumn. I have 
generally noticed that the nearer a border 
approaches to this ideal the less beautiful 
and interesting it is. Then, also, I think 
41 colour schemes” are generally wrong. 
They always have a studied look, a sort of 
theatrical i>erfection. By all means put 
one plant near a not her plant in order that 
they may act as foils to one another, but 
to set out at one end of the border, starting 
with, say, scarlet and working through 
shades of red to pile pink and so into 
mauve, pale blue and on to dark blue, and 
on and on like a map of the spectrum or 
patterns of-silks on a card,-that is not 
gardening. To the man who succeeds with 
this sort of thing it is probably lovely. 
Up to ascertain point the larger the border 
is the greater liberties we may take in 
using plants of widely different character. 
In a very big border one could have a 
splash of scarlet Pelargoniums with big 
white Tobacco plants, for instance, behind, 
and some such handsome-folioged plants as 
Yuccas and Maize plants for relief, and so, 
by-gradual transition through commoner, 
homelier things, one could have in the 
satae border, but some distance off, a 
eltfmp of Ericas. Ericas and Pelargoniums 
would clash horriijy Mth irpytjp and 


character if put near to one another, yet in 
a big border both could be used if neutra¬ 
lised by distance, plenty of green, and the 
right plants. With regard to the 
Border in winter, the chief cause of 
the desolation which usually reigns is the 
insane habit of cutting everything down 
directly the flowers are over. Some plants, 
especially the more tender things, such ns 
Dahlias, make very revolting corpses. But 
the majority of the hardy plants are as 
beautiful in their seed stage as when they 
are in full blossom. The seed vessels of 
the Burning Bush (Fraxinella) are exceed¬ 
ingly fine in form. Golden Rod (Solidago) 
and many of the Michaelmas Daisies and 
the herbaceous Phloxes should certainly be 
left standing. Their stems are beautiful 
in colour, russet, straw, and warm brown; 
forests of graceful wands like a withy bed. 
The fluffy Plum-like seed-heads of the 
Golden Rod ore delightful. Iris sibirlca is 
another plant which should be left un¬ 
touched in winter. The leaves become a 
tangle of warm brown, from which arise 
graceful, slender-branched stems, carrying 
club-like seed vessels. A very useful plant 
for winter effect is Eulalia zebrina, a 0-foot 
giant Grass. In summer the leaves are 
green, with golden-green bars across them. 
In winter, If not cut down in “ tidying up,” 
it Is a good russet bush with graceful 
silvery seed-heads atop. A few good mats 
of Polygonum affine are grand for winter 
colour—a cheerful auburn-red brown. 
Ericas are invaluable. They are always 
fresh and cheery looking, and good in 
form. The Cornish Heath (Erica vagans) 
carries its brown withered bells In long 
spikes of russet above the dark green 
foliage all the winter through. The golden 
form of the common Ling (Erica vulgaris) 
is splendid in winter. It is not gold varie¬ 
gated, hut tinged throughout with a golden 
flush. The tips of the shoots in winter are 
often of a fine bronze-red. For soils which 
are chalky or limy and In which Heaths 
therefore will not grow, the only Ericas 
which I know of are Erica carnea, dwarf 
and winter-flowering, and its white- 
flowered variety, and Erica arborea. 
Erica arborea makes a very picturesque 
shrub up to 5 feet or 6 feet high, and is 
covered in winter with tiny reddish flower- 
buds ready to open in spring into a cloud 
of small white bells, smelling of Almond. 
Clumps of Yuccas give a fine permanent, 
effect, especially Yucca gloriosa when it 
grow's leggy and develops a trunk. This 
and Yucca filamentosa are, perhaps, the 
tw'o best species to grow'. Montbretias are 
generally cut down and cleared away in 
autumn. They are better left till spring, 
as the dead leaves make a fine bit of red¬ 
dish colouring for winter and at the same 
time protect the roots. Bushes of Laven¬ 
der, Rosemary, and the Lavender Cotton 
(Santolina) are good in the front of the 
border for winter. The edging should be 
broken in outline, some dwarf things, 
such as Aubrletias, alpine Phlox, Saxl- 
fragas, etc., and some taller things, such 
as Ericas, Montbretias, Lavender, and so 
forth. 

» I have suggested a few plants which will 
go far to mitigate the winter desolation of 
the border. Thera are many more, and if 
only gardeners could be persuaded to leave 
the dead stems of summer flowers, or at 
any rate the best of them, until spring they 
would find much beauty of w'hieh they 
never dreamed before. 


A few dwarf evergreens, such as the 
Ericas and Lavender, etc., do wonders in 
suggesting permanency, the dead stems 
giving a lovely haze of russet and yellow. 
Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

..Croous Imperials.— This fine winter¬ 
blooming Crocus in my cool soil is not so 
good as a garden plant—that is, in beds 
and edgings frequently disturbed. It is 
best, I find, set among dw r arf shrubs 
like the Garland Daphne, which give it 
shelter and save the leaves from any in¬ 
jury by the man or boy who cuts them off 
too soon. In chalky or other soils it may 
be more free, and will often thrive in 
meadow Grass in sunny, dry spots.—W., 
Sussex. 

8panlsh Irises in February.— Last year 
two Spanish Iris bulbs in my garden came 
into flower on April flth, and I made a 
note of the fact in my diary as something 
remarkable. This year the same two bulbs 
were in flower on February 24th. The 
stalks are short, but the flow’ers, though 
rather small, are fully formed. The border’ 
in which they are is sheltered from the 
north, but exposed to the east, and by no 
means particularly W'arrn.—J. A. G., 
Sussex. 

Iris reticulata Krelagsi.— Although this 
is not early this season, it is welcome at 
the present time (February 22ud being the 
first day it was observed in flow’er here). 
It is not so pleasing in colour as some of 
the other varieties of the Netted Iris, hut 
it is one of the most vigorous, and, ap¬ 
parently, less liable to disease than some 
of the other forms. Its red-purple 
flowers are attractive, and look w T ell com¬ 
ing through a carpet of a dw'arf Sand- 
W'ort.—S. Arnott. 

Galanthus William Thomcon.— This is 
the tallest and finest of all my Snowdrops, 
and this year it has been as good as ever, 
although now past its best. It was sent to 
me. a good many years ago by the raiser, 
the late Mr. William Thomson, of High 
Blantyre, w'ho told me that it w'as a hybrid 
raised by crossing Galantlras nivalis and 
G. plicatus. It surpasses both its parents 
and is a truly handsome flower, with large, 
shapely, pure white bells depending grace¬ 
fully from the sturdy stalks.— S. Arnott. 

8cilla bifolia major.— This is the finest 
of the blue varieties of the Two-leaved 
Squill, and is said to be the original 
parent of the old pink or red Scilla 
bifolia rubra, now r so scarce. This is 
rather borne out by the fact that the last- 
named is bigger and finer than most of the 
white and pinkish Scillas. sold ns S. bi¬ 
folia alba and S. b. carnea (sometimes 
sent out as S. b. rubra in error). This 
big form of S. bifolia came to me from a 
Perthshire garden. It is considerably 
taller than any other bine S. bifolia I 
have.—S. Arnott. 

Saxifrage* at Orchardton, Castle- 
Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire.— One of the 

most delightful gardens in the Stewart ry 
of * Kirkcudbright is tha t of Mr. W. D. 
Robinson-Douglas, at Orchard ton, Cnstle- 
Douglas. It is situated in one of the 
most favoured spots on the Solway 
littoral, and vies in mildness of climate 
with some of,the Wigtownshire gardens, 
w'here the influences of the sea give such 
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line results. At the end of February 
several Saxifrages were in bloom, includ¬ 
ing S. Burseriana and its forms, S. 
Faldonskle (one of the Boydi hybrids), 
and the lovely S. Irvingi. The pictur¬ 
esque little moraine is also a happy home 
for many of these gems. —S. Arnott. 

Iris Heldreiohl. —It is unfortunate that 
this lovely Iris has not pro veil more satis¬ 
factory than the experience of those who 
have grown it proves. Its most unsatis¬ 
factory feature is its early flowering. Its 
curliness, some time or other, proves its 
undoing whep grown in the open. Its 
foliage, like that of the other plants of its 
section, is very sensitive to frost, and, in 
the long run, it is almost certain to fall a 
victim to one of the blizzards Of March^or 
even the later months of April and May. 
The foliage is crippled and the plant thus 
deprived of its sustenance for the follow¬ 
ing year. I have found it necessary to put 
a bell-glass or handlight over it soon after 
it appeared through the ground. In 
favoured parts of the country it may suc¬ 
ceed, but generally it must, I fear, be 
looked upon as unsatisfactory unless pro¬ 
tected in some way.—Ess. 

Campanula Isophylla and Its hardiness. 

—“ W. McG.” (page 101) has done well to 
call attention to the value of this as a 
window plant. “ W. McG.’s ” remark 
about its being classed as quite hardy in 
some districts induces me to pen a note 
on this point. A good deal seems to de¬ 
pend on the amount of damp it has in 
winter. I have known of its proving 
hardy for many years in districts where 
the winters are severe, so far as frost is 
concerned. In the open it is safest on a 
retaining wall facing south and not ex¬ 
posed to keen winds in winter and spring. 
I have seen C. isophylla in both its blue 
and white forms growing and flowering 
freely on such a wall.—S. A. 

[I have used this Ilairbell for many 
years as a w T indow-box plant in a London 
suburb, and have never found that it suf¬ 
fered in the least. I al.sx> find it flow’ers 
best during the second and third years, 
after which it is advisable to renew the 
plants. This as a window-box plant 
relishes feeding and plenty of waiter dur¬ 
ing the summer.—P. T.) 

Campanula Isophylla.— May I suggest 
to W. McG., who at page 101 advocates 
division for this Italian Bellflower, that 
cuttings are well worth while and give 
even better results. This and many 
another member of the race root freely 
frotn cuttings if the fresh young shoots 
now appearing are dibbled into moist sand. 
I never “ make ” cuttings of these or 
Profusion, or any such as C. puila, C. 
pusilla, and their like, but 6imply detach 
at any season the non-flowering bits of 
£ inch long or little more, regardless of 
cutting them to a joint, and insert without 
more ado. At this season in slight. warmth 
they root in three weeks; the losses prac¬ 
tically nil if the cuttings are kept on the 
cool stages of the greenhouse and not 
placed in a close frame. At other times 
they root equally well and quickly without 
heat. Frequent light sprinklings of water 
are, however, necessary. The only plant 
I knowr to compare with it for quick root¬ 
ing and certainty is bedding Lobelia. This, 
however, will endure wetter soil or sand 
and closer atmospheric conditions with 
impunity.—E. II. J ex kins. 

Saxifraga Burseriana sulphurea.— 1 This 
is one of the tw T o new Saxifrages gaining 
an Award of Merit on February 20th last. 
It is as beautiful as it is distinct. The 
varietal name, however, is slightly wrong, 
since it suggests that the newcomer is just 
a seedling variatioiyo^Bnrser’s Saxifrage, 
wher^ijs,fj:j|^§a|id 4lsup¬ 


porting it is not lacking—a cross between 
S. Burseriana and S. Faldonside. There 
are, indeed, the short, low-placed peduncles 
of the Faldonside with not a little of Its 
rounded flowers and its shorter, more 
clustering rosettes of leaves as against the 
acutely-pointed leaves of the majority of 
the S. Burseriana forms. In these shorter 
and more clustering rosettes of leaves 
It is apparently revealed afresh that the 
influence which S.aretioides first imparted 
to S. Boydi and handed on in far greater 
measure to its seedling S. Faldonside is 
now extended in part through Faldonside 
to the above-named. In any case the new¬ 
comer will be sure of a warm welcome, 
since It blooms freely, and, from the 
flower effect standpoint, quite alone. Its 
colour I should describe as palest primrose 
or deepest cream rather than sulphur, as 
its name suggests. It was shown 'by 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Son, Oxford.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

paxlfraga kewensls rosea. — Hybrid 
Saxifrages are always interesting, and 
doubly so w r hen their parentage stands 
fairly wall revealed. S. kewensls, how¬ 
ever, would appear to have more than an 
ordinary share, and is interesting as repre¬ 
senting one parent (S. Frederic!-Augusti), 
while S. Irvingi, originally named S. Bur¬ 
seriana rosea, equally well represents the 
other parent (S. Burseriana macrantha), 
which gave rise to both, the twain having 
appeared In a batch of seedlings of the 
last-named raised at Kew in 1909. Not in¬ 
frequently in such hybrids there is notice¬ 
able a co-mingling of characters, while 
here, if we except colour, the more dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics are not inter¬ 
mixed, but borne by separate individuals. 
S. kewe'nsis, for example, leans towards 
Frederic!-August!, the pollen parent, while 
S. Irvingi leans equally strongly to the 
seed parent in the case of S. Burseriana 
macrantha. That named above is, pre¬ 
sumably, another seedling, distinct in 
colour and of good effect. There are the 
large rosettes, taller coloured stems and 
calyces, and more tubular-inclined flowers, 
all suggestive of S. Frederici-August!, 
while in the larger flow’ers would appear 
to be seen—if in minor degree-TSoine in¬ 
fluence from the other side. In any case 
it is a pretty plant and gained an Award 
of Merit February 20th.—S. V. S. 

Saxifraga Elizabeth®.— “ Dumfries ” (p. 
99), in writing that “ there are two differ¬ 
ent Roekfoils in gardens ” under this 
name, Is wall within the mark. I think it 
was in the spring of 1916 that Messrs. 
Waterer and Crisp exhibited a variety of 
it marked “ No. 5,” the figure being neces¬ 
sary by four other forms of Elizabeth® 
having preceded it. These, how ? ever, while 
approximating to each other in leaf charac¬ 
ters and flower effect, afford a certain suc¬ 
cession in flowering, lienee have their own 
value. While knowing nothing definitely 
about them, they w r ould appear to be seed¬ 
lings of the same cross, and in all pro¬ 
bability-have found their way into gardens 
under one name. One of them did duty 
for Cherry - trees for years, and may 
still be so found in collections of these 
plants. Then not far removed—near 
enough, indeed, to constitute easy stepping- 
stones—are Mrs. Leng and L. S. God- 
seff, a circumstance easily accounted for 
when we remember that S. Elizabeth® re¬ 
sulted from S. Burseriana and S. snneta, 
while S. Godseffi—to give it its correct 
name—came from S. sancta and S. Eliza¬ 
beth®. All are good, liow’ever, and, being 
free-llow T ering and readily increased, w'orth 
while, save the loose-habited, shy-flowering 
one which “ Dumfries” refers to as ‘‘de¬ 
cidedly inferior.” This I have grown 
more than once, but it is discarded as soon 
as it is recognised.—E. H. Jenkins. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE MADRONA 
(Arbutus Menziesii). 

The Madrona of California is in many re¬ 
spects a very striking tree. Although it. 
is not nearly so common ns A. Unedo, It 
Is probably quite as hardy, and, like the 
Strawberry-tree, always ready to start 
from the base should Its boughs be cut 
by frost. In proof of its adaptability to 
this climate there is a fine specimen at 
Kfew, and a young tree stood last winter 
here with no more protection than an 
evergreen bough stuck in as a wind-break. 
In its native country the Madrona, as they 
call it, has a wide range, fringing the 
Pacific shores as far north as Oregon and 
British Columbia. In growth it often 
assumes fantastic forms, the stem, per¬ 
haps, ascending In a spiral, naked column 
for 20 feet or 30 feet, and bearing on its 
summit a feathered canopy of foliage. In 
another, the latter will sweep out hori¬ 
zontally to one side, like a wisp of hair 
in the wind. Yet in a third the crest of 
leaf and branch will hang over to this 
side or that. This peculiar divergence of 
habit is not the most striking feature of 
A. Menziesii, for its rich terra-cotta bark, 
smooth as polished mahogany, is the first 
thing to attract the traveller's eye. This 
brick-red, glossy bark is most conspi¬ 
cuous in young trees and the boughs of 
old ones. In early summer it peels off, 
revealing a tender skin of pale green, 
which gradually assumes the characteris¬ 
tic terra-cotta tint. The leaves are dark 
green and glossy, blunter at the tips than 
those of A. Unedo, and glaucous beneath. 
The flowers are borne in large bunches, 
and, though rather smaller than in the 
commoner species, they have a delicious 
fragrance. They are followed by fruits, 
which in colour are anything between 
orange-red and deep crimson, according to 
ripeness. 

A. Menziesii is said to flower and fruit 
abundantly in our south-western counties, 
and I have every hope of seeing it do so 
in this Welsh valley. It should prove a 
reliable seaside tree, almost anywhere, 
save in our colder localities. When 
planted inland a warm and sunny situa¬ 
tion, with light soil, should be selected. 
Once established, it would probably stand 
any amount of drought in the thinnest of 
soils. A. T. Johnson. 

North Wales. 


THE PINES OF EUROPE AS 
FIREWOOD. 

Pine-wood makes a bright, quick fire, but 
the sparking is dangerous and the lasting 
properties poor. Scotch Pine-w T ood, how¬ 
ever, w’hen old and resin-stained, makes a 
most desirable fire on a winter’s night, 
and blazes with a glowing cheerfulness 
that finds no equal in other home-grown 
timber. In Ireland the, roots of long-sub¬ 
merged Pine from the bog-lands are split 
up and delivered by horse or donkey in tlie 
neighbouring towns at 7s. per load for the 
former and 4s. for the latter. Unfor¬ 
tunately, such resin-stained wrood burns 
away too quickly. From the great quan¬ 
tity of resin it contains the timber of the 
Corsican and Austrian Pines would have 
been supposed to burn well, but such is not 
the case with home-grown timber at least. 
I have used the wood of the Cluster Pine 
(Pinus Pinaster), which is heavily satu¬ 
rated with resin, but it is not very satis¬ 
factory, while its Continental neighbour, 
the Stone Pine (P. Pinea) is attended with 
more satisfactory results when used as 
firewood. The Swiss Stone Pine (P. 
Cembra) gavel' little Satisfaction, though 
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the firewood was cut from a big log that 
was felled near London. Grown at Fen- 
rhyn Castle, in Wales, the timber of the 
Aleppo Pine (P. lialei>ensls) was rather 
valued for firewood. Nothing coaxes a 
sulky fire like the cones of the Corsican or 
Cluster Pine. 

My experience with coniferous woods 
generally is that they are better adapted 
as fire-lighters than for lasting properties 
when used as firewood. 

A. D. Webster. 

-About Scotch Fir wood for burning 

in an open hearth. I have only one open 
hearth now, and logs of Scotch come to it 
mixed with other wood, chiefly Oak and 


part of these and the roots are rotten, but ! 
the inner part is sound and red, and full | 
of turpentine. We dig up a few stumps at 
a time and cut them up small—a tough job 
—to light up a dull fire with; they flare 
like a torch and one cannot venture to put 
on more than a small piece or two at a 
time. G. J. 

[As a lad I have spent many days dig¬ 
ging up, after the trees have been felled, | 
the roots of the Scotch Fir, which are 
very resinous, and are used largely in ! 
Scotland as fire lighters when split up. 
The wood of the Scotch Fir, obtained 
from trees which have died, is also largely i 
used as firewood. These are sawn up into ' 


the Western Continent in 1730. This is, 
as a rule, only to be found in a few old- 
fashioned gardens, where it forms a some¬ 
what open bush. Late in the autumn the 
curious brownish - yellow flowers are 
borne, but the most that can be said for 
them is that they are interesting, as even 
when at their best they practically add 
nothing to the ornamental qualities of the 
specimen. For many years this stood out 
as the only representative of the family 
till the discovery of H. arborea and allied 
forms in Japan, and still more recently 
H. mollis in Central China. 

Hamamelis arborea is the largest growl¬ 
ing, and by far the most tree-like of the 



The Pinaster (Pinus Pinaster) at Sheffield Parle, * 


Birch. I do not notice much difference in 
their way of burning, though, being resin¬ 
ous, one would expect them to burn quickly 
and more fiercely. I only know one thing 
more in their disfavour, and this may w r ant 
further proof, but I remember some nice 
intelligent person—a chimney-6W T eep, I 
think—telling me that he found in flues 
where resinous w’ood w'as burnt a sort of 
tarry deposit that w T as difficult to get off. 
If this is so one would think it w T ould make 
a chimney on fire more than usually 
dangerous to the house. 

Part of my ground is full of old Scotch 
Fir stumps. It was a wood of these trees 
cut down about forjrf ^ears ago 'jjhe^outer 
Digitized by < 'QTt 


blocks, each from C inches to 9 inches long, 
then split up into four and stored aw r ay 
for winter use.—P. T.] 


THE WI^CH HAZELS. 

Of the numerous introductions from 
China and Japan, none are more interest¬ 
ing during the early months of the year 
than the different Witch Hazels (Hama¬ 
melis), for, thickly clothed as they are 
with curious starry blossoms of some 
shade of yellowy they are totally unlike 
most of our flowering trees and shrubs. 
The only species known in our gardens for 
a very long time was 
Hamamelis virginica, introduced from 


family, but it will flower freely when not 
more than G feet in height. It usually 
produces a more or less decided leader, 
while the side branches are disposed in 
an irregular fashion. The quaint, starry 
flow r ers, with their orange-yellow petals, 
are so numerous that at a little distance 
a specimen during sunshine appears like a 
golden cloud, while closer insi>ection re¬ 
veals the beauty of the much-crisped 
segments and the purplish centre of the 
flower. Betw’een this species and 
Hamamelis japonica there has been at 
times a certain amount of confusion, but 
the plants, as grown in gardens and nur¬ 
series, are, frpjmji %\ fpyjticultural stand- 
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]w>int, quite distinct from each other. The 
habit of H. japoniea is essentially that of 
an open bush whose branches have a more 
or less upward tendency. While the 
flowers are of much the same character ns 
in H. urborea, they are of a somewhat 
lighter shade of yellow. 

Hamamelis japonica Zuccariniana is, in 
general appearance, a counterpart of the 
type, except that the colour of the blos¬ 
soms is a clear citron-yellow. From this 
circumstance it stands out as quite dis¬ 
tinct from the -various members of the 
Witch Hazel family. 

Hamamelis mollis.— This, the most re¬ 
cently introduced of the genus, is a native 
of Central China. In its native state it is 
said to form quite a tree, attaining the 
height of 30 feet, but the specimens of it 
at present in this country are compara¬ 
tively small. Still, as it flowers freely 
when not more than a yard in height, it 
may, for general purposes, be regarded as 
essentially a shrub. The leaves of this are 
large, and soft to the touch, from the 
hairs with which they are thickly clothed. 
The bright yellow flowers are quite as 
large, if not larger, than those of H. 
arborea, while instead of the petals being 
crimped, they are, in H. mollis, almost 
straight, being just hooked at the end. 

These Witch Hazels make rather slow 
progress during their early stages. They 
grow best in a deep, Weil-drained loam 
that is not too heavy. 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN& 


PLANTS FOR THE MORAINE. - 
I should be much obliged for some guid¬ 
ance as to what to grow in a moraine 
which I am making. The position is very drv, 
facing south: Twenty of sun. I would 
lik# to raise all I can from seed to be sown 
at once.— H. Humphreys. 

[You say the aspect of the moraine 
which you are making is “very dry;” 
but we take it that you are so arranging 
matters that a supply of water at varying 
levels—two, if not more, each under j 
separate control—will be provided for the 
plants to draw upon in case bf need.,' 
That much, indeed, is vital to success— 
without it the whole affair would be 
doomed to failure. The water need not 
be very near the roots of the plants, since, 
by reason of the open character of the 
“soil mixture” of the moraine—that 
infinity of interstices inseparable from 
any accumulation of small stones and grit 
—the upward movement of the water, con¬ 
siderable at any time, would be enor¬ 
mously increased during spells of great 
heat. 

You ask for plants that you might raise 
from seeds. Of course, one of the ad¬ 
vantages of seedlings is that colonies may 
be formed, and so create an effect not pos¬ 
sible when individual examples are put 
out. All the same, w-e are giving some 
that it were better, we think, to purchase 
as plants—three of a sort, if possible, to 
form a group—and these are marked by 
an asterisk :—*Androsace glacialis, *A. 
pyrenaica, *A. Chamaejasme, *A. Chumbyi 
*A. villosa, and *A. foliosa, *Anemone 
vernalis, *Asperula suberosa, Cam¬ 
panula Allioni, *C. Cenisia, C. excisa, *C. 
imlla, *C. arvatica, C. Raineri, *C. 
►Stansfleldi, *C. turbinata (true), *C. 
Waldsteiniana, and *C. Zoysii, Dianthus 
a 1 pi nus, D. Freynii, D. F. albus, D. 
neglectus, D. glacialis, D. subacaulis, 
*Gentiana bavarica, *G. Imbrioata, *G. 
excisa, *G. pyrenaica, # G. verna, Morisia 
hypogma, Myosotis rupicola (quite a gem), 
Pingulculas (any), Primula farinosa, P. 
frondosa, *P. minima, *P. Wulfeni, P. 
Munroi, P. Cockburniana, P. rosea, any of 
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the *Ramondias, *Rammculus alpestris, 
*R. amplexicaulis, # R. parnassifolius, 
*Silene acaulis, S. Hookeri, S. Pumilio, 
any of the *Soldanellas, *Viola cenisia, 
and *Omplialodes Lucilise. Of some of 
tl}ose marked by an asterisk it may be 
possible to obtain seed, though as so much 
of ultimate success in seedling raising 
hinges on the seeds being sown almost as 
soon as ripe, a start is suggested with 
plants, from which presently you could 
raise your own.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WINTER-FLOWERING CROCUSES. 

I have seen “J. Cornhill’®” notice of 
Cyclamens and Crocuses in Gardening, 
February 231x1, page 81. Will he please 
tell me whether the Crocuses named are 
specially early—more so than the common 
yellow? Can lie also tell me where to get 
the small lilac-veined Crocus, which I have 
dug up on the slopes of the Alps, but have 
now, unfortunately, lost?— Cecil F. Parr, 
jH erts. 

[I can only say that they bloom In 
January and February, and are, therefore, 
about two months earlier than w r hat are 
commonly called Dutch ‘Crocuses. It will, 
therefore, be seen how valuable they are. 
Some of them precede in a general way 
the Aconite and the Snowdrop, and are fit 
companions for the Christmas Rose; and 
where these do well, I can think of no 
more pleasing garden picture than that 
formed by the bright yellow blossoms of 
Crocus vitellinus, the mauve flowers of C. 
Imperati, and the pure white blooms of 
the Christmas Rose. Grow them in a 
cosy corner protected from cold winds. 
These winter-blooming Crocuses should 
spring from a bed of verdure of some 
kind, as they bloom at a time when we are 
sure to get stormy weather, which knocks 
down the flowers; and although they rise 
up again, their beauty is in some degree 
tarnished. I can think of nothing better 
than some of the'Sedums, such as S. acre 
and S. anglicum, the verdure of which 
would serve the twofold purpose of show¬ 
ing up their beauty and preserving it In 
bad weather. It is certainly best to plant 
them in a sheltered place, where they are 
screened from easterly and north winds. 
As they belong to a class of hardy bulbs 
that do not need transplanting frequently, 
•the soil should be very sweet and free. 
If at all heavy a liberal addition of de¬ 
composed vegetable matter should be 
added, and a top-dressing of the same 
given annually. I cannot say what the 
“small lilac-veined Crocus dug up on the 
slopes of the Alps” may be, but perhaps 
some reader can tell us.—J. Cornhill.] 


DAFFODILS IN SMALL GARDENS. 
Owners of small gardens have no wide 
stretches of Grass or few spaces in front 
of shrubberies in which to try (the natura¬ 
lisation of Daffodils on a large scale, but 
even these have generally a few nooks and 
corners which would be all the better for 
brightening, and it Is in these that Daf¬ 
fodils, combining the characteristics of 
rather small growth, good quality, and 
cheapness, are always welcome. They 
may be selected for the different sites ac¬ 
cording to their height and habit of 
growth. N. minimus is a favourite on ac¬ 
count of its earliness, but lacks the re¬ 
fined beauty of its successor N. cyclaml- 
neus, decidedly one of the little gems of 
the family. This will hold its own in a 
small nook for many seasons, not increas¬ 
ing to any extent, but sufficient to warrant 
the experiment of leaving it alone. This 
is also true later In the season of what 
might almost be termed a large N. cycla-' 


mineus, so far,* at any rate, as its trumpet 
is concerned—viz., JohnstonI Queen of 
Spain, a variety that has been in com¬ 
merce many years, but is still somewhat 
rare in gardens. Small colonies of this 
show to great advantage in short Grass. 
In the white trumpets, N. albicans com¬ 
bines cheapness with fair quality, and 
sturdy and compact, but not over strong 
growth ; and Mrs. Langtry is a good com¬ 
panion to it in the Leedsi section. In select¬ 
ing a few yellow trumpet, bicolor, and in- 
comiparabilis forms on a small as well as 
a large scale, it is advisable to pick the 
sorts that vary considerably in their time 
of flowering, beginning with Golden Spur, 
Victoria, and Bakewell, In their respec¬ 
tive sections. 

A few places must, of course, be left for 
the late N. poeticus, one of the best, if 
not the best, of all for naturalising; in¬ 
deed, the comparison between this May¬ 
flowering Narcissus and the many sorts 
which, when planted but and left to them¬ 
selves, only just manage to survive year 
after year, Is both interesting and remark¬ 
able. All the above sorts have, from a 
flower standpoint, of course, been super¬ 
seded by many now in commerce, but they 
are still good enough to retain their place 
ip catalogues, and all, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Bakewell, have the merit of 
being exceptionally cheat). Those who 
have some of the dwarfer Tufted Pansies 
in small beds in the flower garden—and 
there are few brighter or more enduring 
flowers for the purpose—might plant a few 
of the latest Daffodils amongst them, with 
due regard, of course, to the association 
of colour. This breaks the flat appear¬ 
ance of the beds, and there is nothing In¬ 
congruous in the mixture. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


THE DOUBLE LYCHNIS. 

The several contributions which have of’ 
late appeared all agree as to the excellent 
attributes of the well-known Lychnis Vis- 
caria splendens plena. As it stands alone, 
whether for colour, dwarfness, or the time 
of its flowering—In either resi>ect or col¬ 
lectively having no equal among the host 
of hardy flowering plants the year through 
—it.would have been surprising had it been 
otherwise. Always ranking high, it was 
one of those plants which entered freely 
Into any select dozen of dwarfish-growing 
perennials when the selection was left to 
the nurseryman. Thirty or more, years 
ago I was growing it on an extensive scale 
for cutting for market, and none of the 
herbaceous plants grown for that purpose 
were more completely cleared off than the 
Lychnis named. It was also freely exhi¬ 
bited, and took the fancy of many. The 
nursery beds of it in flower were a pic¬ 
ture, and in other ways the plant adver¬ 
tised itself and became very popular. A 
richly-coloured form, which was in com¬ 
merce as L. V. rubra plena, I have long 
lost sight of. It was not only of greater 
colour richness, the stock-like spike was 
larger and better. 

Propagating. —At page 44 Mr. Clarence 
Elliptt says that he finds “pulling the 
plants to pieces ” after flowering “ the 
easiest way to propagate this Lychnis.” 
It may be, but I do not consider it the 
best, a far better way being from cuttings, 
the plants from which are good for three 
years at least. When dividing becomes 
necessary many tufts come away rootless, 
and as these are of practically no plant¬ 
ing value I invariably made cuttings of 
them, and found the plants raised there¬ 
from sui>erIor to the rest. All that is 
necessary is to strip them off with a heel 
attached and insert without further ado In 
a cold or slightly warmed frame. No other 
class of cutting is the least good of this 
Original from 
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or any otlier Lychnis. A <lung: frame 
when the greater heat has been spent is 
an ideal place, the cuttings rooting in a 
month, when they may be planted out at 
once. In the ensuing year the superiority 
of these cutting-raised plants over divided 
stock will leave no room for doubt. Perio¬ 
dical division of the plant becomes neces¬ 
sary because of the high-built, cushion¬ 
like form of the ttifts and the rapid in¬ 
crease of growth. Without division, the 
larger part of such increase has no pos¬ 
sible chance of development, and while 
contributing nothing to the floral display, 
may presently perish from exhaustion. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


TREE-PiEONY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
In all the Paeony race there are no greater 
aristocrats than those of the Tree section, 


thing to anticipate and remember when 
its beauty is gone. 

Quite hardy so far as winter frost is 
concerned, the young shoots are suscep¬ 
tible to spring frosts, hence in planting, a 
shrubbery belt having a western or south¬ 
western exposure should be chosen. In 
woodland places the screening effects of 
the trees would most likely meet their re¬ 
quirements, while a thin old orchard 
would lx? more than beautified by their 
presence. Established pot plants may be 
put out at any time, preferably in early 
spring, however, in order to make their 
growth in due season, while the ground 
plants would be best planted in Septem¬ 
ber or thereabouts. Unique among flower¬ 
ing shrubs, they deserve to be well 
planted, and a deep bed of soil, well en¬ 
riched, should be prepared. That 



Pceomj Queen Alexandra . 


none which fascinate 4he flower lover so 
much. In achieving this it is not size 
only which attracts—albeit they excel all 
others in this respect—but rather the 
wondrous beauty and delicacy of their 
flowers—of glistening or glittering purity 
here, or of Gossamer-like transparency 
there—and over all a subtle charm or 
colour combine that one finds in no other 
flowers. Little wonder, then, that they 
appeal to those who are favoured to see 
them at their best. They must be seen, 
indeed, ere their beauty can be realised, 
since neither brush nor word-picture 
could possibly reveal a tithe of that with 
which they are so amply endowed. Ad¬ 
mirable when afforded the protection of a 
cold house or given that meed of shelter 
in the open garden where spring frosts 
cannot harm them, then coming isisome- 
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figured lias somewhat cupped, satin-white 
flowers, each 10 inches or so across, and is 
one of the most beautiful. Its ample tuft 
of yellow anthers is in fine contrast. 
Lady Sarah Wilson has blush-pink 
flowers of giant proportions, with golden 
stamens. Princess of Wales, another of 
the giants, is of sheeny white and blush- 
pink, while Reine Elizabeth, or Elizabeth, 
is fully double, of rosy-salmon colour, and 
one of the most popular of all. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Too-much-alike Starworts _With refer¬ 

ence to Mr. E. H. Jenkins’ interesting 
article on Starworts for cutting, which ap¬ 
peared in your issue of February 16th, I 
should feel very much obliged if he would 
kindly state in your columns in what way 


the Pleiad type differs from those of the 
erdcoides or vimineus types. If it is 
simply owing to the flowers being a little 
larger and more starry, it would appear 
unnecessary to have the Pleiad type. To 
me, in some of the small-flowered types, it 
is difficult to say where the distinction 
comes in ; and certainly in the Novi Belgii, 
Novas Anglise, and in the cordifolius types 
many varieties are too much alike, ana re¬ 
quire eliminating from trade catalogues. I 
agree with Mr. Jenkins as to the good 
qualities of Desire, and by way of a com¬ 
parison, having beaut if ill bluish flowers 
with a splendid habit Mr. Arthur E. N. 
Saunders is exceedingly fine. — A. 
Saunders. 

[The Pleiad, ericoides, and vimineus 
types of the Starworts are virtually as 
stepping-stones, the one to the other, dif¬ 
fering chiefly in minor details -with the 
ericoides varieties as the best of them all. 
A. ericoides and A. vimineus are, of 
course, distinct sjieeies botanieally, though 
it is not improbable in the case of plants 
so readily cross-fertilised by the agency of 
wind or animals that intermediate forms 
have arisen. Chief among their distinc¬ 
tive characteristics are the length of the 
foot-stalks of the flower-heads, the de¬ 
cidedly arching formation of the sprays, 
or, anon, a more plume-like arrangement. 
The broad distinctions of such as cordi¬ 
folius, Novm Anglirc, and Novi Belgii are 
obvious to all, the last-named the only in¬ 
stance of any great excess In the number 
of varieties. It is true, of course, and 
quite natural that the varieties of eri¬ 
coides, cordifolius, and Nov® Angline do 
approximate to each other in colour and 
possibly in other ways, and where two 
such are in flower at the same time the 
best will generally be found good enough 
for all.— E. H. Jenkins.] 

Soot for herbaceous border. —May soot 
(six months old) be used with advantage 
instead of farmyard manure on herbaceous 
border, which cannot, be dug up and 
manured in the proper way? If so, how 
thickly 'should it lie spread round old 
plants and over divided and replanted 
Asters and Tritomas?—F. S. 

[Soot is not, of course, nearly so nutri¬ 
tious as farmyard manure for the purpose 
named, and the fact of its being old or 
stale renders it of still less value. Still, 
you may, if anxious to save the farmyard 
manure for other and more important 
purposes, use the soot in the manner sug¬ 
gested. Apply sufficient of it to make the 
surface quite black, and dig or fork it in 
at once.] 

Roses. —It is generally the custom t-o 
leave Rose beds and borders alone un/til 
after pruning has been done; but in the 
course of the week theise were lightly 
pointed over. This was j>artly for the 
sake of tidiness, the beds being near 
walks, and portly owing to the fact that 
the continual rams of autumn and early 
winter had made the soil very soddened. 
By pointing it over, a certain amount of 
aeration wall be provided. A waiter in 
Gardening recently expressed his inten¬ 
tion of shortening back the summer 
growths of his Roses. With this inten¬ 
tion I am entirely in sympathy, as no good 
con follow the retention of long shoots, 
knocked about by every wind through the 
winter, and which, after all, are cut back 
in spring. At the same time, cutting back 
should not err on the side of severity, the 
idea being (from my point of view) to 
minimise the danger of the loosening of 
the plants by wind.—W. MoG. 


Binding: “Gardening Illustrated.” — Sub ¬ 
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supplied toith complete Index and bound in cloth for the mim 
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alone, will bedd., post free. Complete Volumes faith Index) 
i fill very soon be ready . price IS!-, carriage paid. Binding 
rases alone, tf.1, post free —Address Manager, Gardening 
Illustrated, oil, Lincoln s Inn Field* London, W.C. t . 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

HEADACHE AND GARDEN FOOD. 

I suffer from headaches which doctors 
never cure. Why should they be living as 
they do on our ills? An ardent food re¬ 
former, I found the same difficulty, and 
tried to get over it by the best advice, and 
by some travel abroad and at home. I 
see Bernard Shaw says he suffers in the 
eame way, and doctors give no relief.— 
G. S. 

Avoid — 

Soups and stews, no matter hoiv made 
or from what source, sauces and all 
pappy foods. 

Coarse, London market vegetables— 
Cabbages, Parsnips, coarse Carrots. 

Over-eating—the greatest mistake of 
the vegetarian, tcho thinks lie must make 
up for flesh in that way. Light food and 
never over-loading the stomach are much 
needed in his case. 

Sweets, wines, acids of all kinds, jams, 
sours, vinegars, factory sugar. 

. Drinking at meals of any liquid, even 
water. Tea, coffee, and cocoa all have 
certain portion of an alkaloid poison. 
Milk does not agree with all adults, and 
■both it and foods made with milk are 
better omitted. 

Hours and numbers of meals.—The 
right way is the old English, French, and 
Italian way of. the mid-tfay meal at 12, 
with light breakfast and supper; in. all 
three meals,.with rest of five or six hours 
between each. The needless number of 
meals in English houses is certain to 
lead in the end to disease. W T . 


SQUPS MADE WITHOUT MEAT. 
When there is not a bqne or a drop of 
meat stock in the house it is often very 
convenient to know a nice reeijie for soup 
which can be made without either. 

Apple soup. —Scraps of oatcake (or 
bread if you have it), 1 large tart Apple 
to each £ lb. of pieces, a little cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful of sugar to each Apple. 
Throw the bread into cold water and boil 
tall it is quite soft. It will take at least 
half an hour, or more, if you happen to be 
using oatcake which is old and hard. 
Mash it through a sieve. Cut up the 
Apple into little pieces—peeling and cor¬ 
ing it first, of course—add it to the soup, 
and boil again till the Apple is melted. 
Stir it from time to time with a wooden 
spoon, and put in more water if the soup 
is getting too thick. 

Emergency sour.— 1 tablespoonful of 
fine oatmeal, 1 cupful of milk, 1 pint of 
boiling water, 1 Onion (finely minced), 1 
table-spoonful of dripping, a little brown¬ 
ing, pepper and salt. Mix the oatmeal 
smoothly in the milk. Put it into a pan 
with all the other ingredients (the Onion 
must be finely minced). Boil for five 
minutes, stirring all the time. Add the 
browning just at the last. This soup is 
really very nice, and as it takes at most 
ten minutes to make it is a most handy 
[recipe to know when you have to get meals 
in a hurry. 

Nursery soup .— 1 This is very good for 
the dining-room as well, hut it takes its 
name from the fact that it is specially 
wholesome. Take 2 Onions, 4 large Pota 
toes, 1 tablespoonful of ground Rice, 1 
gill of milk, a couple of sticks of Celery 
(if you cannot get celery, a tablespoonful 
of Tomato sauce), pepper and salt. Cut 
up the Onions, Potatoes, and Celery, and 
boil them in a quart of water. Then rub 
through a wire sieve. Mix the ground 
Rice smoothly in the milk, add it and the 
pepper and salt. Stir with a wooden 
spoon till the mixture thickens. You can 
add more water if von prefer quite a thin 
soup. The reeii)o fftvan here makes one 


Onion and cheese soup.— 2 Onions, 
2 oz. of dripping, 1 teaspoonful of fine oat¬ 
meal, 1 pint of boiling water. 1 oz. of 
grated cheese, pepper and salt to taste. 
Fry the Onionis in the dripping (they must 
lie peeled and sliced first, of course). 
When they are nicely browned, add the 
flour, mix all well together, then add the 
water. Just let the soup come up to the 
boil. Put into the bottom of your soup 
tureen any crumbs of bread, oatcake, or 
plain biscuit that you may happen 
to 'have. Pour the soup over them. 
Sprinkle the grated cheese on top just 
before you send it to table. This soup is 
very delicious. A little cheese .sprinkled 
on top makes such a change. You can add 
the cheese to any simple soup that you 
like. It goes well, for instance, with the 
nursery soup given dm the former recipe. 

Tomato soup (a very good soup for a 
cold night, as it is specially warming and 
savoury).—2 lb. of Tomatoes or 3 table¬ 
spoonfuls of Tomato essence, 2 large 
Onions, 2 good sprigs of Mint or a pinch 
of mixed,herbs, 2 pints of water, a little 
fine oatmeal for thickening, a small lump 
of dripping or margarine. Peel and chop 
the Onion. Boil it in the water with the 
herbs and Tomato till the Onion is soft. 
Then thicken the soup, adding . a little 
more water if it has become too reduced 
during the boiling. Add, the dripping last 
of all. A very good seasoning of pepper is 
generally'liked with Tomato soup. If you 
nave reel pepper use this, as it goes better 
with the flavour of Tomato than the black 
kind does. 

Barley, soup.— 1 oz. of dripping or mar¬ 
garine, 3 ; pants of vegetable stock (nicely 
seasoned)',.2 oz. of Barley, 1 dessertspoon¬ 
ful of fine oatmeal, seasoning to taste. 
Soak the Barley overnight. Next morn¬ 
ing melt !the fat in a large pan and stir 
the oatmeal smoothly into it. Add the 
soaked Barley and let it all cook for a 
minute, stirring well, then add the veget¬ 
able stock by degrees. It is best to warm 
this slightly first. Bring all to the boil, 
and simmer very gently for an hour, stir¬ 
ring frequently. Season to taste. 

Turnip; soup. —4 good Turnips, 2 pints 
of vegetable stock or water, 1 gill of milk, 
& oz. of margarine, 1 oz. of Pea or Rice 
flour, a good teaspoonful of sugar, salt 
and pepper to taste. Pare the Turnips 
and cut into small pieces. Put them into 
a pan with the stock or,water, margarine, 
sugar, and seasoning. Let all boil 
together until the Turnip is quite soft. 
Mix the flour to a cream with the milk, 
and stir into the soup. Boil for a minute 
or two, stinring well, then simmei for five 
minutes .—Home Cookery , 


THE LITCHI IN , HAWAII. 

There is, a good account of the culture 
and use of .this food in Bulletin 44, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The Litchi is one of those tropical 
or subtropical fruits which is just be¬ 
ginning to attract commercial atten¬ 
tion outside of China, Its native 
• country, where it has been cultivated 
for centuries. To the people who have 
lived upon the shores of the Pacific 
the Litchi Nut is a more or less 
familiar article of food, especially at 
the season of the Chinese New Year. 
Few of those who dwell east of the 
Philippines, however, have seen the 
fresh fruits which, when dried, form f 
the Litchi Nuts of commerce. In 
most varieties the ripe fruit has an • 
outer shell-like covering of brilliant 
red, giving a dish of them a striking 
resemblance to large Strawberries. 
The flesh within this tough outer 
covering is white with about the con¬ 
sistency of a Muscat Grape. Its 
delicious flavour makes the Litchi 
highly prized by those who are 
familiar with it. 


History and distribution. —Refer¬ 
ences to the Litchi occur in Chinese 
writings produced long before the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era. Though 
it seems impossible to determine when 
this fruit was first brought under cul¬ 
tivation, it is very generally admitted 
that it is native to south Ghina. De 
Candolle states that “ it does not seem 
that any botanist has found it in a 
truly wild state,” and suggests that 
this may be due to the fact that the 
southern part of China toward Siam 
has been little visited by botanists. 
Long since introduced into India. 
Ceylon, and other parts of the Orient, 
the Litchi now extends to southern 
Japan, Formosa, Australia, and 
Mauritius. In comparatively recent 
years, it has found its way into the 
Western Hemisphere and is grown in 
Brazil and in some of the West Indies, 
though in the latter region it is rare. 
[The Litchi is. an excellent fruit , and 
is of easy culture in tropical lands, 
wholesome and agreeable. For it we most 
depend on other countries, and hope good 
supplies will soon come to our markets. 
There are many varieties. —Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Potato O/llon. —I want to try the 

Potato Onion, and cannot get it. It used 
to be a common cottage plant round these 
parts, I am told; now almost extinct.-*— 
C. Elliott, Stevenage. 

[This Onion is much grown in Ireland, 
and said to be used to make the real Irish 
stew. We grow it and like it. Any good 
Irish seed house, like Messrs. Drummond, 
of Dawson-street, Dublin, or Messrs. 
Power and Co., of King-street, Water¬ 
ford, might supply it. The flavour is 
milder than that of the common Onion.— 
Ed.] 

Pitmaston and Durondeau Pears.— 

“ Bosmere,” page 53, says of these: “ I 
can only say that in my garden ! reckon 
Pitmaston the most satisfactory Pear I 
have. The flavour and juiciness were 
praised by everyone who ate them.” 

[/ think “ Bosmere” has never eaten a 
really good Pear if that be his view. Ask 
the experienced fruit men in Covent 
Carden, like Messrs. Solomon and Garcia, 
what they think of the fruit. Let me 
urge him to get to know Bonne de Malines. 
Comice, Thompson's, Mme. Dupuis, 
Beurrd Hardy, Olivier de S&rres, and he 
will take another view of the value of 
Pears. The name Duchess should not be 
stuck on to this soapy Pear, as the true 
Duchesse d'AngoMme, in a clunute that 
suits it, is the finest Pear of autumn. —W.] 

Blenheim Orange and Its cookery.—I 

read in a recent issue these words: 
“Apples—No catalogue mentions that 
Lord Derby Apple is apt to he wanting iu 
flavour, or that this defect may be 
remedied by cooking with fruit of brisker 
taste, such as Barnack Beauty. Simi¬ 
larly, a note might be added to Blenheim 
Orange that this Apple can be cooked 
whole (skinned and cored) in an earthen¬ 
ware pot, and is quite good in this way 
without added sugar—an important matter 
nowadays.” I have been stating this 
fact for many years now. I have tried 
all the best Apples, both British and 
American, and there is no need for sugar 
iu their use. It would only spoil them. 
Ribston cooks well, both Canadian and 
home-grown fruit. Excellent, too, the 
D’Arcy Apple ; and I dissent entirely from 
the statement of a number of Apples 
named being far superior to it In flavour. 
—W. 
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ROOIVT AND WINDOW. 

A FEBRUARY GATHERING. 

I went out on a morning In mid-February 
and gathered the flowers shown in the 
tazza—viz., the Bayonne Daffodil, Fairy 
Daffodil, Netted Iris, Scotch Crocus, 
Sieber’s Crocus, Narcissus minimus, Im¬ 
perial Crocus, also Iris histrioides. 

M. G. 


NOTBB AND REPLIES . 

Cut shoots of flowering trees and 
shrubs for the house.— On page 87 there 
is a note in reference to the satisfactory 
way in which the blossoms of the Winter 
Sweet will, when the shoots are put into 
water, expand in a room. There are 
others available for the same purpose, 
more particularly among those shrubs that 


themselves to this treatment, and in this 
way their blossoms can be enjoyed under 
more favourable conditions than at times 
prevail in the open ground during their 
flowering period. The blossoms, borne 
later in the season, are not so satisfactory, 
as, among others, the Lilacs and Haw¬ 
thorns quickly lose their beauty when cut. 
—K. R. W. 

Aspidistras. —A few days ago when 
visiting the house of a friend who takes a 
pride in her window plants, she happened 
to mention that her Aspidistras were not 
satisfactory. An examination of the 
plants revealed a state of things which is 
only too common in these plants. They 
had been neglected in the matter of pot¬ 
ting, and plainly indicated by the matted 
state of the roots that they had used up 
most of the soil, and what little remained 
was poor and worn out. There is only 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dracaenas. —Plants which have become 
leggy through the loss of their lower 
leaves may now have the tops removed, 
potted into small pots with a little sand 
at their bases, and put into a propagating 
case to strike. If further stock is needed, 
the plants may be shaken out, divested of 
leaves, and, after notching the stems here 
and there, lay them lengthwise in a box 
and srn round and cover them with leaf- 
mould. In due course they wall break, 
and when the growths are large enough 
they should be removed and put in as cut¬ 
tings. An alternative method is to cut 
the stems into inch lengths and lay them 
on their sides in a pan three parts filled 
with a sandy compost, afterwards cover¬ 
ing them with the same kind of soil. In 
both cases the heat of a proi>agating case 



A bouquet of winter flowers in tazza. Wild Primroses in\ Japanese pot. 


flower in the winter and early spring. 
The Winter Jasmine is one of these, as 
the blossoms will w T hen cut keep fresh for 
some time, the unopened buds developing 
without check. Forsythia suspensa, too, 
Is another case in i*>int, its bright yellow 
flowers being as welcome indoors as out. 
Others are the pinnate-leaved Berberis, 
whose flowers, again, are yellow, wkile 
the evergreen foliage is particularly hand¬ 
some. The Japanese Quince (Cydonia 
japonica) is another whose flowers are 
very satisfactory under this treatment, the 
blossoms giving us a bright patch of dis¬ 
tinct colour. The valuable 'winter-flower- 
ing Rhododendron Nobleanum will, if the 
trusses are cut just as the early blossoms 
are expanding, form an attractive feature 
for a long time. Many of the early-bloom¬ 
ing members of the R< 
the Almonds and $ 

Digitizes I 



one remedy in such circumstances, and it 
is to turn the plants carefully out of the 
pots and divide them, an operation which 
is best done with a blunt knife, working 
between the roots with care, otherwise 
more harm than good is done. Fresh 
loam and leaf soil with a little sharp sand 
ought to be used In repotting, and it is 
best to have pots that will hold the roots 
and no more. It is a mistake to overpot 
Aspidistras, for though it may seem some¬ 
what contradictory, these plants are never 
better than wiien approaching a pot- 
bound state, provided the soil is satisfac¬ 
tory. It is, of course, an advantage to re¬ 
move Aspidistras after potting to a 
warmer temperature, as that of a green¬ 
house ; but wiiere this cannot be done, 
then a window wiiere the first sunlight 
fails is the t best place for them.— Lea- 
hurst. 


is required to ensure quick growth. Cut¬ 
tings of the Crotons most favoured will 
strike readily now, and the same with 
Bandanuses in variety if treated in the 
same way as the foregoing. Select for 
cuttings growths tliatare well coloured in 
the first instance, and the same with re¬ 
gard to suckers of Pan dan ns Veitchi.— 
A. W. 

Arum Lilies—some enemies. — Very 
beautiful are Arums when grown for 
flowering in the winter and early spring; 
but, like certain other plants, they are 
somewhat susceptible to enemies. Of 
these, perhaps, green-fly is the most 
troublesome. The best remedy for this is 
vaporising. Too much moisture in the 
house when the spathes are ojxmipg often 
causes a check, a leaky roof contribut¬ 
ing to this. Dryness at the roots must 
be avoided, as this.is likely to encourage 
green-flv.— Townsman. 1 rr " 1 1 
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FRUIT. 

SLEEPINESS IN PEARS. 

Pears are “kittle cattle’ 1 to deal with, 
especially North of the Tweed, as most 
growers know to their cost, and the lack 
of flavour—curiously termed “ sleepl- 
noss ”—is a common trouble. I agree 
with Mr. McGuffog that it can hardly he 
alluded’to as a disease, and I think his 
diagnosis in regard to the cause is per¬ 
fectly correct. That is to .say. the evil 
lies in premature gathering. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the only cause. Stocks, soils, 
and the vagaries of climate must all be 
regarded as influences so far as the 
flavour and quality of Pears are con¬ 
cerned. 

In regard to the satisfactory ripening 
of Pears, it must be admitted that those 
which mature in late autumn and early 
winter are the most difficult to deal with. 
If they are to keep properly and mature 
satisfactorily, they must be gathered just 
when the fruit will leave the tree when it 
is gently lifted with the hand. Apart 
from this; however, Pears are very mate¬ 
rially 'influenced by the season, and the 
quality varies to an almost unbelievable 
extent in this respect. Might I suggest to 
Mr. McGuffog that he should try—if he 
has not already done so-rthe effect of 
ripening Pears that are inclined to be 
affected with what is termed “sleepi¬ 
ness 11 in a warm atmosphere. Let him 
try what 70 deg£. will do in a proper 
storage receptacle fqr the trouble he com¬ 
plains of. Mr. McGuffog instances 
several varieties which are addicted to 
“ sleepiness 11 to a great extent. Let us 
examine them in the order in which he 
gives them. y Although William’s is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the finest of Pears, it is 
a notorious variety for going “off“ un¬ 
less the fruit is gathered at what I would 
term the psychological moment. Beurre 
Giffard is surely not a kee]>er, and wants 
to be used ripe from the tree. Conseiller 
de la Cour Is very variable in quality, and 
is too frequently adversely affected in 
flavour by climatic conditions, and so 
seriously as to make one consider whether 
it deserves to be cultivated at all—at 
least, In bcotland. Marie Louise I do not 
think is a Pear for Scotland at all, and 
its ripening is materially affected by cur¬ 
rent weather conditions. Its quality is 
rarely “brought up” by the temperature 
afforded in my district. This is a variety 
I intend to discard as h<>i>elcss. I apply 
the some criticism to Pitmaston Duchess 
as I do-to Marie Louise. Doyenne Bous- 
sock is famed for its variable quality. It 
wants a fairly moist soil to develop its 
flavour when it. is worked on the Quince. 
Another variety, Durondeau, that must 
be caught at the psychological moment 
or it is off in flavour has proved utterly 
worthless with me as a pyramid on the 
Quince. I am discarding it on such, and 
may try it upon Thorn. Of Gansel’s Ber¬ 
gamot te I can say nothing at present, 
but it is a Tear I have made up my mind 
to trv. I find, however, in getting at the 
history of this variety, that there are 
probably two'types in cultivation. The 
early form is apparently good ; the later 
form worthless. Upon what stock does 
Mr. McGuffog grow Emile d'Heyst? 

Portobello. George M. Taylor. 


NOTBB AND REPLIBB. 
Late-keeping Apples and Pears.—-I* shall 

l>e much obliged if someone can give me 
replies to the following concerning Apples 
and Pears:—(1) A list of Apples, both 
dessert and cooking, that will keep the 
longest? Is there any kind that will keep 
sound until May? (2) There are certain 
kinds of Apples that, ijeoav in the, cent it 
before any d<cay :jJuj,Yb <jU tlje^ <j>ut$idr, 


making it impossible to tell by examining 
the bulk which are sound ana which not. 
Which kinds does the above refer to ? (3) 

A list of some of the best-keeping dessert 
Pears?—W. J. Lovell. 

[(1) Of cooking Apples that will keep 
well from February to May are Alfriston, 
Newton Wonder, Wellihgton, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Annie Elizabeth, Northern 
Greening, Norfolk Beaufin, and Easter 
Pippin. The last will keep in a cooLstore 
till Apples come again. Of dessert varie¬ 
ties that keep well for the same period 
are Manningfon Pearmain, Lord Hindlip, 
Brownlee’s Russet, Duke of Devonshire, 
Sturmer Pippin, King’s Acre Pippin, and 
May Queen. (2) According to our experi¬ 
ence, Apples rarely decay in the manner 
mentioned if they are properly matured— 
that is to say, if allowed to hang as late 
as is safe to do so before being gathered— 
and if carefully handled and placed with 
care in a suitable storing place or fruit- 
room. We always advocate the gathering 
of late-keeping Apples and Pears being de¬ 
layed until the end of October or early 
in November, according to the locality and 
season. We know of no variety more than 
another addicted to decaying in the wn.v 
you mention. (3) Among the best Pears that 
keep from January to March, and in some 
seasons later, we can recommend Nouvelle 
Fulvie, Winter Nelis, Josephine de 
Malines, Knight’s Monarch, Easter 
Beurre, Bergamotte Esperen, and Olivier 
de Serres. All will require the protection 
of a south or south-west wall. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth named varieties 
should be what are termed double-grafted, 
which any nurseryman who specialises in 
fruit-trees can supply.] 

Apple Woodstock Pippin.— If the three 
authorities referred to by “ P. T.,“ page 
32, had the same Apple in mind as the 
Apple known in Cornwall, and I under¬ 
stand also in Devon, as Woodstock Pip¬ 
pin, they are in error in considering it the 
same as Blenheim Orange. It has a 
marked resemblance to that fruit, but 
there are differences, and it is a little 
later. I sent a fruit of the Woodstock 
Pippin to a prominent expert, and he said 
it was a distinct type of the same sort as 
the Blenheim, and quite possibly one of 
the first seedlings. Woodstock Pippin is 
just a shade less good than Blenheim, but 
the resemblance is great. I have had the 
two together for comparison often.—W. J. 
Farmer. 

[Woodstock Pippin, in Mr. Farmer’s 
opinion, may differ from the Blenheim ; 
but for all practical purposes they are the 
same. Woodstock Pippin, Beauty of 
Hants, and Blenheim Orange, the late 
Mr. Barron, one of our leading authorities 
on fruit, used to consider synonymous, 
and to my knowledge he once disqualified 
in a competition a collection of six dishes 
of Apples that contained a cLish of Beauty 
of Hants r.nd one of Blenheim Orange. 
The name Woodstock Pippin was given 
from the village in which it \vas dis¬ 
covered. What need to grow Woodstock 
Pippin if it “ is Just a shade less good 
than Blenheim, but the resemblance is 
great”? Has Mr. Farmer grown the two 
side by side?—P. T.] 

V Inerle*.— Fuel being dear, those who 
live where a plentiful supply as not to be 
hod should make up a bed of tree leave b 
to afford the necessary amount of warmth 
during the initial stages of forcing. If 
accommodation can be found for a good 
heap of leaves in the vinery, they will 
generate a genial heat, and the moisture 
given off will serve to hasten the breaking 
of the buds. Modern vineries are not so 
well adapted for this purpose as those of 
instruction on account of the border 
generally being situated inside; but this 
difficulty can be got over by the use of 
shutters or anything of a like description, 
wliich oan be elevated a few inches above 


the surface of llic border, and capable of 
carrying the weight of the leaves. Oak 
and Beech leaves are the best for the pur¬ 
pose, and the bed should be turned new 
and again and added to as occasion re¬ 
quires, for which puipose a good-sized 
heap should be held in reserve outside. 
Inside borders should be tested, and well 
moistened with water at a temperature of 
85 degs., if necessary, doing this before 
the hotbed is made up. Young Vines 
should have the upper parts of the rods 
lowered till they are just below the level 
of the lowermpst spurs to ensure an even 
break of buds.—A. W. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom March 5th.— Daphne Blagayana, 
D. Mezercum, Andromeda japonica, A. 
floribunda, Forsythia (in variety ). Itibes 
natty u in cum, Berber is japonica, Coronilla 
ijtauca. Primus Pissardi. Garrya clUptica. 
Lonicera fragnintissima . Azat a micro- 
phylUi , Cydonias, Laurustinus , Osmanthvs 
Delarayi, Ericas (in variety ), Polygala 
Chamrrbuxus vars., Primula dcnticulata, 
P. d. cashmeriana, Anemones (in variety), 
Narcissus minimus. N. maxim us, N. pal¬ 
lidas prwcox , N. Tazetta, Snowdrops (in 
variety), Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) (in 
variety), Scilla sibirica, S. bifolia taurica, 
S. amwna, Chionodoxas (in variety), Ery- 
throninm Dens-canis (Dog's-tooth Vio¬ 
lets), Cyclamen Count, Hyacinthm 
azureu8. Crocus (many species and varie¬ 
ties), •Iris histrloides major , I. stylosa, 
Steyr inchium grand iftorum, Aubrietias 
(in variety ), double and single Arabis, 
Ibcris, Violet8 (in variety). Primroses , 
Polyanthus , Omphalodcs verna, Saxi¬ 
frages (in great variety). Viola gracilis , 
Pulmonaria officinalis, Synth t/ris reni- 
formte. Periwinkles (in variety). 

The week’s woittf.—A quantity of 
Tufted Pansies (Violas), struck from cut¬ 
tings inserted in cold frames last autumn, 
and now well rooted, have lieen planted 
out to form an edging to a long, rather 
narrow’ mixed border. They enjoy a cool, 
rich soil and partial shade; but it is not 
always possible to give them the one or 
the other, so it is best to plant early that 
they may become established l>efore dry¬ 
ing weather sets in. They make a grand 
display in the front borders, and are 
bright and interesting for several months; 
in fact, there are few flowering plants that 
bloom so long and iso continuously, pro¬ 
vided the faded flowers are removed regu¬ 
larly. A mistake is often made in plant¬ 
ing Tufted Pansies too closely. A 
distance of 8 inches 1>etween the plants 
may be given, and they will fill up the. 
intervening spaces long Indore the flower¬ 
ing season is over. lor a quick display, 
6 inches between the plants will answer 
well. Plant firmly, using a quantity of 
fine, gritty soil to place about the roots 
at the time of planting. Tutted Pansies 
oan also l>e obtained fairly true from seed. 
The seed should be sown at once in pans 
or boxes filled with sandy .soil. Sow 
thinly, and place in moderate heat, and as 
soon as the seedlings appear stand them 
close to the glass. When large enough, 
prick the seedlings out into a frame of 
rich, moist, sandy soil, giving each plant 
plentv of room. These should be ready 
for planting in their flowering quarters 
during May. Another sowing of Sweet 
Peas has been made in 21-inch pots, plac¬ 
ing the pots in boxes to facilitate moving 
them about. If germinated ni a little 
heat they oan lie immediately removed to 
cold frames, and before the plants are 
anything like root-bound or drawn they 
wifi be planted out in the ground prepared 
for them. When 3 inches or 4 inches high 
they are supported with stakes. The ad¬ 
vantage of sowing in pots is that the 
plants, being raised in frames, are to a 
great extent exempt from the attacks of 
birds and slugs, and a more satisfactory 
growth and an absence of gaps in the 
border are obtajiu^dwjjth a minimum or 
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seeds. China Alters, Ten-week Stocks, 
Phlox Drummondi, Nemesia, Salpiglossis, 
Scabious, etc., may now bo sown in cold 
frames. The best plan is to prepare beds 
of light soil 4 inches or 5 inches deep in 
frames, make firm, and then sow thinly 
in rows 1 inch apart. As soon as the 
weather is favourable hardy annuals may 
be sown in the open ground. The follow¬ 
ing will be found both ornamental and 
distinct:—AimgaUis (various colours), 
Bartonia aurea, Brachvcoine iberidifolia 
(Swan River Daisy), Coreopsis atrosan- 
guinea, C. Drummondi, Centourea 
Cyan us minor, Ol&rkia eleganis rosea 
fl.-pl., Delphinium grandiflorum, Godetia 
(various colours), Lavateras, Leptosiphon 
(various colours), Lupins (various colours), 
Mignonette, Poppies (various), and many 
others too numerous to mention here. 
When sowing the seed it is necessary to 
have an idea of the* ultimate -size of the 
plant under good cultivation and to 
remember that most of the seeds sown 
will grow. Ovei*crowding means starva- 
tkm and failure. Thimiing is tedious, and 
apt to be neglected, and transplanting 
cannot be successfully carried out in the 
majority of eases, therefore thin sowing is 
absolutely essential to success. Estab¬ 
lished beds of Lily of the Valley have been 
oleaned and made tidy, and the plants 
given a good top-dressing of old potting 
soil, leaf-mould, and fowl manure. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lit ford Hall Gardens , Oundlc, Nortkants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Apricots. —Protection in some form or 
other should os soon a»s the blossoms begin 
to unfold be afforded. In the case of 
blinds, these should l>e lowered or raised 
as the case may bo, or according to the 
methods adopted of moving them out of 
the way so that sunlight has free access 
to the trees in the daytime, each evening 
at dusk, or earlier if' frost appears im¬ 
minent. The warmth absorbed by the wall 
will then prevent damage to the flowers 
in the event of a few degrees of fixust oc¬ 
curring. For this rea.son, the wisdom of 
keeping the fruitmg-spurs as close as pos¬ 
sible to the face of the wall i.s only too 
apparent. After frost there should be no 
hurry to expose the trees to the influence 
of sunshine in case some of the blossoms 
have become frozen. If this is delayed 
until the air becomes warmed by the sun, 
the frozen blooms will have an opportunity 
to become thawed, and prolxably escape 
damage. A look out must be kept for 
snowstorms, and should there be a likeli¬ 
hood of such taking place cover the trees 
at once to keep the blossoms dry. On 
dull, cold mornings, with the wind Wow¬ 
ing from the north or east, the trees are 
l>est kept covered until the temperature 
rises. It will do them no harm if they 
have to remain iso all day once in a way. 
In the cast' of nets, these ishould lie kept 
os taut as possible, then if snowstorms 
occur iho great quantity will filter through, 
while the coping-boa ids will prevent it 
from dropping on the trees from above. 
When nets are used doubled or trebled, 
the snow is usually caught in the meshes, 
and in the event of a heavy fall it gathers 
and forms a kind of blanket. Those who 
cannot afford either of the foregoing means 
need not despair, os a good crop of fruit 
has ofttimes been secured by working 
boughs of evergreens amongst the branches 
of the trees. These should be so disposed 
that the blossoms are not deprived of light 
and air, also that bees are able to gain 
access to the latter. In the county of 
Hereford the wide, over-hanging eaves of 
old cottages are often alone sufficient to 
protect the trees from frost. 

Protecting other fruit-trees.— Coping- 
boards should now lie fixed in position on 
waBs against which Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, Cherries, and Pears are trained, 
and in the case of the first two named 
fruits fix poles in readiness for keeping 
blinds or nets away frqpi the trees. If 
there is a sufficiency 



pay to protect the other fruits mentioned 
with it; if not, recourse can always be had 
to the employment of boughs of evergreens 
in the manner suggested above. In any 
case, no stone should be left unturned in 
endeavouring to procure a. good crop of 
wall fruit, which under existing condi¬ 
tions will be doubly valuable this season. 

Preparations for grafting.— Any trees 
which have to be regrafted should, if they 
have already been partly headed back, be 
cut back near to where the scions are to be 
inserted, so tliat but an inch or so of wood 
has to be taken off with a sharp pruning 
saw -and the wounds pared 'smooth when 
the actual grafting takes place. If head¬ 
ing back has not had attention, it should 
be done at once, and an doing >so leave a 
sufficient number of branches that a new 
head in the case of bushes, pyramids, and 
standards is quickly formed. In the case 
of diagonal and fan-trained trees the 
branches should bo cut back as near as 
possible to the main stems or where they 
originate at the 'l*ase, leaving iuist (suffi¬ 
cient wood on wliich to work the scions. 
Cordons should be out back near to where 
they were originally worked or budded. 
If scions to the requisite number have not 
yet been taken, delay the matter no 
longed*, and heed them in under a north 
wall until wanted. These should consist 
of stout, ripened growths of last year’s 
production for whip grafting, and of two- 
year-old wood for cleft or wedge grafting. 
Have everything in the shape of clay or 
grafting-wax, raffia, labels, a sharp knife, 
saw, and a chisel for making clefts or 
opening the wood with for cleft grafting 
tin readiness so tliat the operation can be 
proceeded with as soo-n as the vsap is well 
on the move. 

Outdoor Figt. —The winter covering 
should now be lessened with a view to 
hardening the wood and preventing the 
early fruits from starting to grow prema¬ 
turely, so that the necessary pruning 
can be performed and the branches re- 
fastened to the wall in f lic course of the 
next two on* three weeks. 

Gloxinias. —The tubers, shaken out and 
boxed a few weeks (since, should, as they 
will now have made new roots, be potted. 
Use clean, well-drained pots of a .size large 
enough to accommodate the tubers, with 
'Space to work the compost in round them. 
Pot moderately firm in a mixture of one- 
half peat, one-half turfy loam pulled to 
pieces by hand, a little leaf-mould imt in 
too decayed a condition, and a liberal 
quantity of silver .sand. Until the loots 
take a hold of the new soil water carefully, 
and stand the pots where there is a little 
bottom heat to give them a good .start. 
After tills they should be placed in a light 
position in a warm greenhouse, keeping 
the surroundings moist, but do not syringe 
overhead, otherwise the foliage may be¬ 
come disfigured with rust. Young plants 
raised from seed sown in January should 
lie pricked off, 2 inches apart, into pans or 
boxes, in a sandy compost containing a 
fair proportion of peat. 

Caladiums. —These should also be potted 
up now into pots (.sufficiently large to hold 
the conns, and when well rooted give them 
a final (shift into pots varying in diameter 
according to the isize of the plants and the 
purpose they are requited for. Rather 
more loam may lie used than is recom¬ 
mended for Gloxinias, and both pots and 
crocks should be clean. For the present 
a shelf in the stove will provide suit¬ 
able quarters for them. Until they begin 
to root freely water must be carefully ap- 

P Hippeastrums. —The main lot of bulbs 
should now be taken from their resting 
quarters and either be shaken out and re¬ 
potted, or ton-dressed, after removing as 
much of the old surface soil as can lie done 
safelv — i.e.y if they have already begun 
making new roots’ A warm greenhouse 
temperature will suffice for them. 

Cyclamens. —Young plants from seed 
sown last September and October should 
be shafted on into 6-inch and 7-inch pots 
before they beoonie pot-bound. New or 


clean pots, well drained, (should bo eiil 
ployed, and in the former case steep them 
well beforehand. For compost use two- 
thirds good turfy loam, one-third leaf- 
mould, a little mortar rubbish in a fine 
state, some well dried ©ow manure, and a 
good quantity of silver sand. Pot firmly, 
and keep the base of the conns just below 
the surface of the isoril. Until roots take 
possession of the new compost -stand tho 
plants on a shelf where a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. is maintained. 

Rose pruning. —This, so far as plants 
trained on house and other walls, also 
those trained on arches, arbours, etc., can 
now be undertaken, after which, whatever 
may be reauired in the way of nailing and 
tying Should be carried out. 

Onions. —The -site where the seed is to 
l>e (sown sjiould now lie got ready, so that 
the seed -may be got in the first favourable 
opportunity. If still in a rough state as 
a result of winter digging the -surface 
'should be well dressed with ashes resulting 
from the burning of garden refuse, or .soot, 
and then forked over to the depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches. When dry enough, 
tread the surface more or less, according 
to the nature of the soil, to obtain a firm 
seed ibed,' and draw drills 1 foot apart and 
3 inch in depth. After isowung the seed, 
cover in the drills with the feet, tread the 
soil firm, and rake the surface level after¬ 
wards to give a good finish. Unless the 
weather promises to continue fine, too 
much ground should not be prepared in 
advance. On light, sandy soil, it is neces¬ 
sary to roll the bed after the seed is sown 
to render it (sufficiently firm. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —The necessary 
pruning and training of these are now* com¬ 
pleted. The tieeis promise well, the wood 
and blossom-buds both hardy and sturdy. 
No time must now be lost in protecting 
the trees against spring frosts and sudden 
outbursts of .stormy weather in the way of 
snow, sieet, and hail, as well as cold rains. 
To do this, some urge the necessitv of 
wail copings (glass or otherwise). That 
they answer very well, I readily admit: 
but they are not absolutely necessary. I 
have none, and do not want them. Per¬ 
haps if I had them red-spider would .be 
troublesome, now it is not. My plan of 
protection is to fix in a transverse fashion 
some long rods (10 feet to 12 feet), secur¬ 
ing them to the top wire, and fixing them 
in the soil, at about 4 feet from the wall. 
These, placed at 8 feet apart, are secured 
by two horizontal lines of tarred string. 
Then three thicknesses of square mean 
netting are stretched upon-the rods, and 
the weak is done. No frost or fall of any 
kind can then injure the bloom to any 
serious extent—at least, .this is my experi¬ 
ence. 

Cherries and plums. —In many gardens 
it is necessary on open walls to cover both 
Cherries and Plums, not so much from 
fixxst as from birds, whicli are particularly 
fond of the Cherry. The Cherry, though 
it blossoms early, if covered too much 
often loses the fruits, and the trees are 
soon infested with aphis. To obtain as 
much warmth from the wall as possible, 
it is well to keep the trees spurred in 
close. Another point worth noting is that 
cxiId east winds are bad for these fruits, 
so tliat if some .slight protection is given 
the effects of the wind are minimised. 

Grafting. —In a general way, gardeners 
gain nothing by raising their own trees, 
and may profitably leave this in the hands 
of nurserymen. However, it is -sometimes 
desirable" to regraft inferior kinds of 
Apples, Pears, etc., with approved varie¬ 
ties ; and this, provided the trees are 
young and in other respects satisfactory, 
may often be done with advantage, 
although it is not advisable in this way to 
attempt the renovation of such trees as 
are declining in vigour. It is far better to 
grub them up, properly prepare the soil, 
and plant young trees, .Tlie proper time 
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for grafting is when the buds begin t-o ex¬ 
pand and the sap is in motion. What¬ 
ever mode of grafting is adopted, it should 
be quickly done, and the air be completely 
excluded from the union. 

Chrysanthemums —Pot on rooted cut¬ 
tings before they become pot-bound, and. 
place them on a coal-ash bottom in a pit 
near to the glass. Keep the pit close for 
a day or two, and lightly shade the plants 
during the hottest part of the day till they 
have recovered from the check. A good 
hatch of cuttings may now lie rooted for 
flowering in 6-inch pots. These are in¬ 
valuable for grouping. The dwarf, free- 
growing varieties should he selected for 
this purpose. 

Ferns. —These now need repotting or 
top-dressing. Those which are already in 
large pots will thrive undisturbed for 
several years, * provided they are in a 
healthy condition. When such plants 
show signs of deteriorating they should he 
repotted. A suitable compost for Ferns 
is one consisting of loam and peat in equal 
parts, leaf-mould, crushed charcoal, and 
sand. Place the plants, after potting, in 
a warm, moist atmosphere, and shade from 
bright (sunshine. 


and receive a severe check when trans¬ 
planted to their permanent quarters. 

Tomatoes. —Seed should now be sown 
for open-air culture. Many condemn the 
early sowing of open-air Tomatoes; hut my 
experience is that it is much better to 
raise the plants tolerably early in the year 
and pot them on into larger pots^ thus 
seounmg strong, sturdy, short-jointed 
plants, which will, make headway when 
placed in then* permanent quarters, and 
give good crops that will ripen properly 
before the rainy season sets in, which it 
frequently does in September, resulting in 
wholesale cracking of the fruit and indif¬ 
ferent quality. The chief cause of failure 
with Tomatoes grown in the open is the 
inability of the grower to get the plants 
out early enough. Consequently, the 
fruits are late in setting and swelling, and 
are often only just colouring when over¬ 
taken by inclement weather. The fact is 
that, unless in extra warm localities and 
sheltered situations, Tomato growing, 
other than on walls or board fences, is not 
worth the trouble. Good varieties for 
outdoor culture are Carter’s Sunrise, 
Sutton’s Best of All, and Princess of 
Wales. F. W. G. 


Amaryllis (Hippeastrums).—Plants that 
have finished flowering are given a feed 
occasionally to assist in the development 
of the foliage and the building up of the 
bulb. This must- be continued throughout 
the growing period until the leaves begin 
to turn yellow. March is the most im¬ 
portant month in the whole year for work 
in the vegetable garden, and much de¬ 
pend® on the care and management 
afforded the vegetables at this season as 
to the ultimate success of the various 
crops. If from any cause work which 
should have lieen done last month has been 
delayed, do it- at once, whether it relates 
to the preparation of the ground or nurs¬ 
ing on the early crops. 

Leeks. —The main sowing of these 
should now he made on an open and rather 
rich plot, sowing in drills drawn at 1 foot 
apart, and 1 inch deep. The ground in¬ 
tended for this crop should he trenched 
and well manured in autumn and allowed 
to remain rough throughout the winter. 
At the time of planting, deep drills, 
15 inches apart, should l>e drawn with a 
hoe, and the Leeks planted 10 inches 
apart with a garden dibber. As soon as 
the plants are estalxlished, give liberal 
waterings with liquid manure. A fre¬ 
quent stirring of the soil will fill up the 
drills and produce Wane lied stems of suffi¬ 
cient size for ordinary purposes. Earlier 
plants raised in boxes and pricked off into 
other boxes should Ik? kept in a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. in a position close to the 
glass, and air given in abundance on all 
favourable occasions. A sowing of Early 
Snowball 

Turnip will now be made on a warm 
border, and small sowings for succession 
made week.lv during March and April. As 
soon as the seedlings appear they are 
given frequent small dustings of soot to 
preserve them from birds and other posts. 
No other early Turnip is so white, sohd, 
and delicately flavoured as this. It is 
free from coarseness, and poor or badly- 
formed roots are few. It is compact m 
growth, lias a short top, and clean, single 
tap-root, which many others have not. A 
sowing of , 

Radishes will also lx* made on a sheltered 
border. To obtain crisp and juicy 
Radishes they must l>e grown where the 
soil is both rich and deep. Richness or 
the soil will hasten growth and retain the 
nece&saiy moisture. Radishes grown on 
poor, dry ground soon become tough and 
uneatable. Other seeds to sow comprise 
Brocolli (Self-protecting and Snow s 
Winter White). Brussels Sprouts, Summer 
Cabbage, Red Cabbage Early Sav^s, 
Spinach, Lettuce and other salads, lhe 
Cabbage tribe, other than those enu¬ 
merated above, should not be sown until 
the end of the month, os if sown earlier 
the plants become |drawn ■in ih^T^pqd^beds, 



SCOTLAND. 

Belaglnel^a* _After the repotting of 

Ferns is completed, it is customary to look 
over SelagmellaR and Lycopodiums. 
These are useful in many ways, chiefly, 
however, for finishing the edges of stag¬ 
ings in plant-house® and for furnishing 
hare spaces. While both families can he 
grown well in pots, the Selaginellas are, 
perhaps, more effective in shallow pans, 
and they are equally easily increased by 
division. , , ... 

Carnations. —Cuttings taken at this 
time will root freely. They will do so very 
quickly if placed in pans of .pure sand and 
placed' upon boards on flues or hot-water 
pipes where the heat is regular and con¬ 
stant. The conditions as regards mois¬ 
ture in the case of Carnation cuttings 
must be equable. . , 

Bulbous greenhouse plants.— At this 
particular time Humantaphyllums may be 
expected to be in bloom. These fine 
plants, also known as Olivias, require to lie 
given as much light as possible, otherwise 
the blooms are apt to lx? pale in colour. 
A batch of well-ripened Amaryllis bulbs 
may now ho potted up for succession. 
These will, naturally, come away more 
quickly if given a stove temperature; but 
if there is no particular hurry for the 
spikes they will do equally well if grown 
in a warm greenhouse. Seedlings are 
eari.lv raised, and such from a good collec¬ 
tion "will be almost as good as expensive, 
named varieties. Vallate purpurea is 
another favourite greenhouse bulbous 
plant, and, like many others, blooms more 
freely when in a pot-lxmnd condition. A 
little of the top soil may, however he re¬ 
moved at this time, and replaced with 
fresh material. Quite cool treatment is 
l>est for V. purpurea, and if removed to 
cold frames m April, the plants may be 
left there until the flower-stems begin to 
push—generally, under the conditions 
mentioned, in tote August. Nerrnes, 
which have hitherto been kept freely 
watered, now give indications of ripening. 
The supply of moisture will, therefore; be 
decreased gradually, and when the 
dries off water will be withheld altogethea. 
A well -exposed shelf in a greenhouse is a 
suitable place on which to ripen these 
showy plants, and during the summer the 
ixjts "may with advantage he placed in the 
full sun at the foot of a warm wall. 

Marguerite Mrs. Saunders.—This fine 
Marguerite is very useful m beds ox 'in 
borders during the summer Unfortii- 
note.lv, plants do not throw the right kind 
of cuttings at all freely during autumn 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to cut 
hack a few plants and to lift and pot them. 
These, kept cool, but free from frost dur¬ 
ing tfie winter, if now brought into a 
moderately warm house will soon throw 


plenty of excellent cuttings. These, 
slipped off with a heel and placed in th# 
propagating case, will soon root, and can 
he boxed off. 

Cuttings. —Such greenhouse plants as it 
is intended to increase ought now to ho 
warmed up a little in order to ensure fresh 
young shoots for cuttings. Such shoots 
are always much more satisfactory than 
those which are more slowly produced. If 
it is not convenient to use the propagating 
case for such things, they "ill strike 
readily in pans or boxes of sandy soil 
placed on boards over the hot-water pipes. 
Cuttings of hardy Chrysanthemums, espe¬ 
cially, are speedily dealt with in this way, 
and should there he any late cuttings ol 
greenhouse varieties required they may he 
handled in a similar way. 

Ivy. —Where there is much Ivy cutting 
to do «on walls and other place®, a login¬ 
ning may l>e made at any time. This is 
generally done by means of the shears; 
but where neatness is not particularly 
necessary, the work can lx? much more 
quickly "done by using an ordinary reap¬ 
ing-hook. The * speediest way at the pre¬ 
sent time is the best; but where there is 
Ivy on the mansion, it is, perhaps, pre¬ 
ferable to use the shear's. Cutting ought, 
of course, to be done on a stiLl day. 

Verges. —Another piece of work which 
da usually done at or alx>ut this time is 
the annual trimming of Grass verges. 
This is very precise work; hut, while some 
require the aid of the line to make a good 
job, an old and experienced hand can cut 
quite as well and much more quickly with¬ 
out dft. The trimmings ought not to be 
washed. Here, these are either wheeled 
to a break or to flower borders which yet 
remain to he dug, and in which they are 
buried, or they are taken to the turf hill. 

Hardy-flower borders —The hardy-flower 
borders again begin to be interesting. 
The early spring-flowering bulbs advance 
apace, but they are a little later than 
usual. Among herbaceous plants gener¬ 
ally, movement is noticeable, and in a 
short time one of the most pleasant phases 
of these border® will l>e seen. That is, ot 


course, the effect of the springing stools- 
the red® and purples of Pa?onv stems, the 
bronze of Hotetia iaponica, and the various 
shades of green being highly ornamental 
in large borders where the clumps have 
attained to some size. There is yet time 
to divide or to replant the majority ot 
the more robust growers should isuch "oik 
remain to be done. 

Wall fruit-trees_The advancing season 

is influencing buds upon wall trees, and a 
rather close look round has Ixxui given to 
them in the oour.se of the week, lhe buds 
upon Peaches and Nectarines are rapidly 
plumping up. There are no signs of bud- 
dropping, buds are numerous, and the out¬ 
look is in the highest degree promising. 
Plums, too, are well budded, not so ad¬ 
vanced, of course, as is the case with 
Peaches, hut sufficiently so. Apples are 
equally satisfactory; and the fruit-buds ot 
Pears are moving rapidly. In.the 
the Pears, the critical time is at hand, 
more especially in the case of such trees 
as are on the Quince. Naturally shallow 
rooting, this stock is very liable to suffer 
from insufficient moisture, and it is sate 
to sav that in the case of many trees upon 
the Quince the lack of fruit is directlx 
attributable to dryness at the root. 
Therefore, even should the soil appear to 
be fairly moist, from this time onward it 
is advisable to give the trees occasional 
drenching® with soft water. Mulchings, 
of course, conserve moisture and check 
evaporation ; hut it is not always practicable 
to apply these just at this time. In any case, 
trees on the Quince must have moisture, 
particularly in the ca.se of those, winch 
grow upon walls protected by eopargs ot 
gloss or slates. 

Horseradish.—This is a good time to 
make fresh plantations of Horseradish. 
A deep, well-enriched soil is necessary to 
obtain the best results. The thongs 
oucht to be of medium thickness and as 
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THE GARDEN must FILL the LARDER.—HOW? 




Your garden can furnish not merely a succession of crisp fresh Vegetables for summer 
use, but also with very little trouble it will provide an abundance of dried Haricot Beans, 
Peas, etc., for use in the winter months. There are many kinds of food which have 
hitherto been so easily imported that their cultivation has rarely been attempted in this 
country. THEY CAN AND MUST BE GROWN NOW. 


RYDERS foresaw the present seed shortage as far back as 1915, and have made the most strenuous efforts to have 
produced by their expert growers in all parts of the world very large quantities of specially suitable stocks of 
FOOD SEEDS which are of priceless value in the present crisis. 

As long as these stocks hold out they are entirely at the disposal of the public at the moderate prices stated 

in their Catalogue . 


RYDERS SEEDS 

The following and hundreds of other interesting kinds are fully described in Ryders condensed War-time Catalogue— 
sent post free by return to any address on receipt of application :— 

8580. RYDERS WONDERFUL WHITE HARICOT. A clear white plump Bean superior in flavour to the best Butter Bean. 
It cooks splendidly, and the plant produces a prodigious crop. 100 seeds (sow 50 ft.), 6d. ; 200, 1/- ; 600, 2/6. 

8582. RYDERS DWARF GREEN HARICOT. A very choice kind, cooks deliciously tender, and the Beans are of a most 
pleasing sea-green colour. As easily grown as a French Bean. 150 seeds, 6d. ; 350, 1 /- 

8584. DUTCH BROWN HARICOT. The famous Dutch Brown, a celebrated variety. A bountiful cropper. Half pint, 1/- 

8600. CANADIAN WONDER, RYDERS IMPROVED. A splendid strain of this well known and most useful variety. 
Sow in May. Take one or two pickings for the table, and dry remainder of crop for winter. Half pint, 1/- ; 
pint, 1/10. 


8686. SUGAR BEET, Ryders Saccharina. 

Not only useful for sweetening, 
but a rich and delicious vegetable 
in itself; per oz., 1 /-. 

A pamphlet with every packet 
giving newest proved methods of 
using for sweetening purposes. 

9583. SALSAFY — “The Vegetable 
Oyster.” A nourishing vegetable 
which extensive experiments have 
proved to be a profitable War¬ 
time crop. Per packet, 1 £d. 6d., 
and 1/- (1/-packet sows 100 feet). 

9540. PARSNIP, Ryders Exhibition. A 

grand long Parsnip of mild 
flavour ; per oz., 1/3. 


SHOULD BEET ROOTS BE 

Baked or Boiled ? 

HOW IS APRICOT JAM 

made from Pumpkins ? 

WHAT IS “THE VECETABLE 
OYSTER”? 

How is it grown and cooked ? 

HOW SHOULD SWEDES 

be prepared for table ? 

WHAT IS THE BEST WAY 

to cook HARICOTS ? 

This and much other useful informa¬ 
tion is given in 

RYDERS 

WAR-TIME CATALOGUE. 


9147. “ PE-TSAI ”—The Chinese Celery 
Cabbage. The flavour is much 
milder than the English Cabbage, 
and this variety can be eaten either 
raw, or in sandwiches, or as a 
salad, or cooked. Sown in July 
it matures in eight weeks. Per 
packet, ljd., 6d., and 1/-. 

9466. Onion, Ryders Champion. A 

magnificent long-keeping Onion of 
the best Ailsa Craig type. Mild 
flavour and splendid quality. Per 
oz., 2/6 ; per lb., 40/-. 

9521. Onion, Ryders Brown Bedford. 

A quick maturing Onion similar to 
the popular Bedfordshire Cham¬ 
pion but a little deeper in colour. 
A grand keeper. 1 oz., 1/6 ; 
4 oz,, 5/6 ; 8 oz., 10/6 ; per 
lb., 20/-. 


Onions.— James’Keeping, Giant Zittau, I nf . D TI ' r . T Ainnir \ A grand kee P er * 1 oz - ,6 J 

Bedfordshire Champion, 1/6 per { WAR-TIME CATALOGUE. J 4 oz,. 5/6; 8 oz.. 10/6; per 

oz. Selected White Spanish, l/-oz. lb., 20/-. 

9603. MAMMOTH RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER (for Poultry). A very special strain. Will yield under favourable 
conditions from 600 to 1,000 pounds weight per acre of rich plump seeds. A splendid egg-producing food for 
poultry ; keenly relished by horses and other live stock. 1 oz., 1/- ; 4 oz., 3/6 ; 8 oz., 6/- ; per lb., 10/6. 

Send to-day for RYDERS 1918 War-time Food-Seed CATALOGUE, 

Post Free on receipt of Post card. 

Edition limited owing to Government, Paper Restriction*. 


1 d* per Every kind of Vegetable, except 
, Peas and Beans, can be supplied 
■ Z pkt. ; n sma ll packets. 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED AT ONCE. 
CARRIAGE PAID on all orders value 2/6 
and over. 


RYDER & SON, 


LTD., 


Seed 

Specialists, 


HOLYWELL 

HILL, 


ST. ALBANS. 
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straight as possible. The practice fol¬ 
lowed in these gardens ds to make holes 
with a crowbar at intervals of 14 inches, 
to fill these holes with sen sand, and then 
to put the thongs in with the dibber. Ex¬ 
cellent straight and tender stuff is avail¬ 
able in the course of a season. 

Vegetable garden.—More Cabbage plants 
have been put out, and those planted ini 
autumn have been looked through, losses 
made good, and a dressing of soot applied. 
Leeks may now be lifted and laid in at 
any time; and, as it is proposed to form 
the Celery trendies on the quarter occu¬ 
pied by this crop, lifting will not be long 
doiayecl. Laying-in will be done in a 
handy border adjacent to a walk in order 
to prevent tramping over soil in wet 
weather. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEE8. 

SPRING EXAMINATION. 

This is reckoned to be the most important 
of any examination of hives during thb 
year, and it is also the one which should 
be done the most carefully. It is the most 
important inspection because stores are 
likely to be running short, in which 
case the need of supplying food to pre¬ 
vent dwindling w'ill be disclosed. If food 
be found to be short, give candy up to the 
middle of March or so, then syrup. The 
conduct of the bees, however, must be the 
deciding factor when to exchange the 
candy for syrup. If they are bringing in 
pollen freely, regularly, and abundantly, 
obviously, syrup may be given to them. 
But so long as cold weather continues, oi¬ 
ls likely to return, it is the height of folly 
to disturb the bees, however much our en¬ 
thusiasm or anxiety to stimulate breeding 
may prompt one to set a feeder going. In 
case of doubt, a small cake of candy may 
be introduced quickly under the quilt, 
which is replaced instantly, and all is 
covered up warmly without the slightest 
delay. Nothing should be done to entice 
the bees to very early breeding, for chilly 
winds, low temperature, raw dampness, 
and little suu may prevail even up to the 
end of April, and if breeding has been too 
much encouraged, chilled brood will 
result. 

Inspection is made for other purposes at 
this time of year— e.g., to see that the 
queens are right—a “ticklish” operation 
—and to ascertain whether there are any 
poor, defective, broken, or useless combs. 
Should it be discovered that a stock is 
queenless, never try to re-queen, even if a 
new queeu he obtainable, which is un¬ 
likely. Unite a queenless stock ,to one 
having a queen. 

These examinations should never be 
made except on really warm days. Avoid 
«*xeiting the ice* i:t any way. A large 
leather moistened with carbolic acid solu¬ 
tion w-ill keep them down. One of the 
lK*st external signs of a healthy colony at 
this time of the year is the presence on 
the alighting board of dried pollen or bits 
of wax refuse—indeed, any “sweepings’ 
which betoken a cleaning up of the hive 
inside. These marks all show' that the 
bees are vigorously preparing the vacant 
cells for ovipositing by the queen. 

Without further delay, prepare any 
spare hives in readiness for spring clean¬ 
ing in April. These should l>e very 
thoroughly cleansed Inside by scraping 
and scrubbing, getting w'ell into the 
corners. Lastly, a dressing of disin¬ 
fectant should be applied to the hives, 
placed in the sun or some airy place to 
dry and get free from smell. Repairing 
and painting (outside only) of these 
vacant hives may conveniently be done 
now, if such work was not done at the end 
of last summer. H - 

^ Digitized by it QIC 


OORRE8PONDENOE. 

PLANTS AND PLOWSBS. 

Treatment of Hydrangeas (R. //.).—If 
the plants did pot bloom last year they 
will probably not do so this summer either, 
being starved, and the growth too weak to 
produce flowers. Supposing large ex¬ 
amples to be desired, give them a liberal 
shift almost directly, using rich loamy 
soil, made firm, and pots about 4 inches 
more in diameter than those they now oc¬ 
cupy. When in full growth, and well 
rooted, give them liquid manure freely, 
and towards the autumn harden the 
growth by full exposure to the sun and 
outer air for some weeks. The plants may 
be pruned as required just before start¬ 
ing ; or cuttings may be taken in August, 
and struck in a cool frame witn gentle 
bottom heat. These will bloom well next 
summer. 

Polypodium (Phlebodium) aureum 

(8. A. M .).—This is from tropical 
America, and though a stove Fern, it is 
one of the most useful for house decora¬ 
tion, and fs largely grown for market. It 
should be grown in a rich, loamy compost, 
and will take up a considerable amount of 
water; but the f ronds should not be 
wetted. It will make more rapid growth 
in the stove. It may also be grown in a 
cool greenhouse, and if the temperature 
does not fall below 4o degs. the fronds will 
keep in good condition through the winter. 
If exposed to cold for a short time the 
fronds will become black as soon as put 
into warmth again. It is not too late to 
sow the Begonia seed. The germination 
will lx» doubtful if held over till next year. 
The only way to get rid of the Celandine 
is to remove it and bury it deeply in some 
other part of the garden, or throw it on a 
heap of burning rubbish, bringing in fresh 
soil to take the place of that removed. 

FRUIT. 

Sheltering Peach-tree (E. //.).—Pro¬ 
tecting a Peach-tree when in bloom in the 
spring should only be reported to when the 
weather is frosty or likely to be so. When 
the weather is open, 'the more exposed the 
better. Too much covering has a tendency 
to weaken the blooms, which need, when 
1 open, all the light they can get. The best 
material is tiffany. This js of a soft 
cottony texture, and like close netting; 
yet while catching fallen moisture and 
frost, does not so much obstruct the pas¬ 
sage of light as some other materials do. 
Along roller used at the top of the wall 
under a good cover, so that the protection 
can be drawn up in the morning, answers 
well. A few long stakes should lie fixed 
to the top of the wall, and 2 feet out at 
bottom for the blind to run over and keep 
it from tlie tree. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. //. Matt dr .—Thoroughly clean the 
various tools, and then rub them over with 
a piece of rag dipped in paraffin, or an 
oiled rag will answer the same purpose. 
When putting away garden tools, have a 
place for each one, and each one in its 

place.- Nan dour. —Due, no doubt, to 

the intense heat. Had you opened the 
Seakale pots for an hour daily to get rid 
of the rank steam, all would have been 

well.- David Williams. —See reply to 

\V. S.,” re “Globe Artichokes poor,” in 
our issue of March 9th, page 122. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits. — H. C. —Apples: 1, 
Bromley's Seedling; 2, Newton Wonder; 

3, Northern Greening; 4, Alfniston.- 

Clara S. Hadwen .—Apple Wellington, 

syn. DumeJow’s Seedling.- K. R. S .— 

Apples: 1, Stunner Pippin; 2, Adam’s 
Pearmain; 3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, Lord 

Burghley.-- Pear .—Pears: 1, Winter 

Nebs; 2, Bergamotte d’Esperen; 3, Nou- 
velle Fulvie; 4, Olivier aes Series.- 


R. Russell .—So far as can be judged from 
the single fruits you (send us, your Apples 
are as follows: 2, Newton Wonder* 14, 
Annie Elizabeth; 6, Not recognised; 9, 
Lemon Pippin. Kindly send a piece of 
wood that as injured as you say, and we 
will do our best to help you._ 


30th Season. 

Mrs. PVM’S FAMOUS MATS 

ALL POST FRSXto 

Strong, Sturdy Plants, wintered In the open.— 
Spring Cabbage, Pickling Cabbage. Leeks, Brussels Sprouts. 
Tripoli Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Savoys, 
Broccoli, Sprouting Broccoli, Curled Scotch Kale, Asparagus 
Kale. Cottager's Kale. Thousand Headed Kale, Perpetual 
and Prickly Spinach, 2/-100. 

Cauliflowers, early, mid, and late. Strong, autumn 
sown, and transplanted from cold frame, 20,1/4 . 

S hall ots. 20,1/4. Parsley, 20,1/4. Sage, Thyme, Mint. 
12,1/4. Marjoram, 6, 1/4. Seakale, 6,1/4. Rhubarb. 6,1/4. 
Onion sets, very scarce, 100, 2/4. „ _ , 

To ma to plants lor early fruiting. — Kondine Red, 
Mlm Craig, Holmea’Supreme, Carters'Sunrise 6. 1/-; 12,1/9. 
Broad Bean plants. 30, 1/4. Eating Pea plants, 

^Primula malacoides, in bud, lame plants; Her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Stocks, Red and White 
Tobacco, Sehizanthns, 12, 1/4. 

Tweet Pea Plants, 30,1/4. 

Wallflowers, single, mixed and alpine dwarf, 30,1/4. 
Antirrhinums, large, bushy, autumn-sown, and trans¬ 
planted, dwarf, mid, or tall, all colours, separate or mixed, 

6 , 1 /-. 

Pansies, splendid Tarieties, grand plants, 12,1/4. 
Magnificent Hardy Perennials, Rockery, Spring Bedding, 
Greenhouse, Vegetable Plante, eta 

NEW 0ATAL00UE now ready, free on application. 


A 


MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 

Vine Home, Woodttone, Ptterbanmgh. 


Reliable SEEDS Give 
Abundant Crops. 

PKAS. Gradus, Thomas Laxton, Alderman. 

Senator, Is. 6d. pint; 10d. i pint. 

Peas Stratagem, Wm. Hurst, The Lincoln. 
English and American Wonder, is. lOd. pint; 
Is. i pint. 

BEANS. Bunyard’s Exhibition. Is. 2d. pint; 
Early Long Pod, Green Windsor. Broad 
Windsor, Is. pint; J pint, same rate. 

Scarlet Runners, 2a. pint; is. 3d. h pint. 
Canadian Wonder, 3s. qrt.; l*. Oil. pint; is. 4 pint. 
Spring Onions, Carrots, Turnips, large 
Onions, Radish, Lettuce, Cabbage, and Cauli¬ 
flower Seeds, etc., supplied in Id., 3d.,and 6d. Packets 
Large variety. Price per ounce on application. 

5s. orders carriage paid. No watting, 

GR EEN’S , Seedsman, DARWEN. 


S EAKALE.—Quite hardy.. Plant now- 

Market variety. Prepared nets, 2s. 6d. per 100; 50. 
1 b. 6d. Free for cash with order. Printed cultural direc¬ 
tions—C. C. FIELDER, Market Grower, Bridge House, 
T ewkesbury - road, Cheltenham. _ 

T7TOLAS FROM SCOTLAND for best 

V results. Blue, white, yellow, lavender, or miked, 12, 
2s. 3d.; 25. 3s 3d.; 50, 6s.; 100, 10s. 6d., post free. Fancy 
Pansies, named, our selection, 12, 3s.—M. CUTHBEBt- 
BON & CO., Rothesa y.___ 

■PRUIT TREES.—Fruit-bearing specimens, 
•L true to name. Cordon Pears a 
write for directions to the Nursery.—WILL TAYLKR, 
H ampton. Mid dlesex.__ 

piLBERTS AND COBS for Nut W*lk.— 

A strong fruiting bushes of the best varieties, 6—7 feet, 
10s. dozen; for 70s. 100 packed and carriage paid. — WILL 
TAYLK K. Hampton . Midd lesex._ 

E ARLY TOMATO PLANTS.—Condine Red 

is the best of all to grow; grown by all the leading 
growers; 25 Is. lid , 50 2 k. 6d., 100 4s. Gd. free.—8. G. LEIGH, 
Broughton, Manta _ 

QEE1) POTATOES.—Crown on the silt 

10 lands of South Lincolnshire, from sound, healthy 
Scotch stocks. For small and large quantities, apply to— 
j. E. JOHNSON. Potato Grower, Long Sut ton, Lines. 


PRIMROSES, double white, 12, Is. 4d. ; 

i double mauve, 12, 2s. Lily of Valley, 50, Is. 6d. Blue¬ 
bells, 100, la. 6d. Wood Anemones, 100, Is. 6d. Post free. 
Strong plants —KAT E. Harle y Park, Cnllw.ii, Ireland. 

p ENTIANA ACAULIS.— Good plants, three 

VT pence eaeh, postage paid on 1 dozen plants. Apply— 
MRS. STAMER. Underhill, Oswestry. Salop. _ 

A SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS.— 

Splendid vara. List id.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
Kes wick. _____ ... 

fi ENTIANA VERNA, 12 large clumps, 5s. 

VT f r( . e . 6 Osmunda Regalis, 3s.; 3 Crested Osmunda, 3s. 
—P. B. O’ K F. LL V’^Botajiiiat.Ballrvang han, I r eland ._ 

T AND DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser, 
JLl carbonate of lime 70 %. 4s. 9d. cwt., carriage pakL- 
RIOHARDSON8. Horace-at reet, Boston, Lines. _ 

SITUATION VACANT. — GARDENER, 

O married or single, wanted for gentleman's house; 3 
miles from LeominBter; vegetable and-fruit garden about 
1 acre ; two small glasshouses. Help given in summer. 
Good wages for suitable man. References required.— 
A. DALBYS, Library, LeominBter.___ 


MAN AND WIFE wanted for light garden- 

ill ing and general housework; to lire in Apply fi/Bt 
place - BURLING k MANSFIELD, 4, Maiket - road, 
Caledonian-road, N. 

Ongii =il frci-i 
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THE MIXED BORDER. 

May I be permitted to return to that 
perennial subject the mixed border, it 
only to thank “ W. It.” and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell for their helpful and suggestive 
contribution (in Gardening of February 
Kith) towards a satisfactory solution of 
the problem, though I am afraid the pro¬ 
blem is not one but many, varying with 
the personal equation of him to whom the 
border belongs. All that your two contri¬ 
butors write on gardening subjects is full 
of interest, and in essential joints I agree’ 
with them, the necessary allowance being 
made for a difference between their re¬ 
spective *points of view and mine. “ We 
must all,” says “ W. R.,” “ put up with 
winter bareness.” Certainly, with a cer¬ 
tain amount of bareness, but what I de¬ 
sire is to have as little as possible, and 
that little of a particular kind. A jiara- 
graph from an article by Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well, quoted in your issue of January 19th, 
led one to hope that his experience might 
show the way to this desirable minimum. 
The paragraph in question took exception 
to a certain October border for its lack of 
various things deemed by the w T i*iter essen¬ 
tial to a satisfactory effect—light and 
shade, variety, mystery, and permanence. 
Assuredly if these qualities can be infused 
into garden design there is not much left 
to be desired. Sir Herbert Maxwell, I 
gather, has achieved this desirable con¬ 
summation;* and if he, why not another? 
There is no good reason, provided that 
another, in addition to Sir Herbert’s taste 
and horticultural knowledge, has also his 
command of space and of the raw niateriul. 
By “mystery” is meant, I hike it, that 
particular quality in a border which makes 
it impossible to guess what lies in the next 
bay, or round the next bend or corner; 
and this we all recognise to be a condition 
essential to that piquancy of interest 
which we desire in our gardens. No gar¬ 
den can be, in any high degree, interesting 
and stimulating that has not, however con¬ 
trived, a good deal of this unexpectedness, 
though, as I shall presently show, it is 
much more easily possible for “ W. R.” 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell to provide this 
element of interest than it is for others 
w T ho work under different conditions. As 
to 

Permanence I am not sure that I quite 
grasp Sir Herbert’s meaning. If by 
the word he means permanence of plan 
and arrangement 1 am not convinced that 
this is so very essential to the best enjoy¬ 
ment of a garden. Permanence in this 
sense seems desirable rather as a saving 
of labour than for any .‘esthetic reason. 
Personally, were it not for the tax on one’s 
jihysical strength, I think I should rather 
enjoy a completely fresh arrangement of 
my borders every season. On the other 
hand, if permanence refers, as I think it 
does, not so much In the arrangement of 
the plants as to a certain characteristic 
quality of the plants themselves, by virtue 
of wdiieh an individual flower or shrub 
seems rooted in its place for all time as 
the only proper place for it—if that is 
what is meant by jiennanence, then I sup¬ 
pose we have the same sub-conscious plea¬ 
sure when we find this quality in a border 
as we have when we see it in the everlast¬ 
ing hills, or, to take j^mething nat quite 
so overpowering in jfts permaDeneeL hi an 
Oak or Chestnut, ofcjni k !a.Jiiftjvel 1- 
grown Rhododendron or Magrfofla. Per- 1 


manence in this sense is characteristic 
rather of trees and shrubs than of her¬ 
baceous things, and it is no doubt for this, 
amongst other reasons, that Sir Herbert 
recommends the use of shrubs for the 
mixed border. “ \V. R.” thinks “shrubs 
must be kept out,” whereas Sir Herbert 
Maxwell thinks it imimssihle to obtain a 
“ satisfactory continuous effect with purely 
herbaceous plants and bulbs unless they 
are associated with shrubs.” These two 
opinions are not so contradictory as at 
first they seem to be. “ W. R.” is satis¬ 
fied with a border effect of seven mouths, 
and believes he can manage to secure this 
without shrubs, as, of course, lie easily 
can. Sir Herbert, on the other hand, re¬ 
quires twelve months of continuous effect, 
and cannot see Ills way to this without the 
use of shrubs. I also desire to have a 
continuous twplve months of unbroken 
interest (I will not say “effect”) in my 
borders. At present there is in these a 
blend of Roses (which are shrubs), bulbs, 
herbaceous plants, and alpines. With this 
arrangement, however, there is certainly a 
greater lack of interest during the winter 
months—from the end of October to the 
end of January—than seems to me neces¬ 
sary and unavoidable, but I am afraid 
that your two distinguished contributors, 
instructive as they are, do not quite enable 
me to And my way out of the wood, for 
this very good reason, that we do not make 
our plans on the same scale. 

Size of gardens.— They think in acres, 
whereas I think in roods. Mine is a good- 
sized cottage garden, not commensurate 
with the demesne of my day dreams, I dare 
say, but, as I feel twenty, times a day, 
quite large enough. Even in a compara- 
tlvely limited area such as mine there is 
room for a good deal to be done that is 
worth doing, but there is not enough to 
enable one to realise schemes of design and 
management that are easily practicable in 
spacious gardens like those of Monreith. 

I have no doubt that both “ W. R.” and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell are sufficiently 
catholic in taste to find genuine .‘esthetic 
pleasure in well planned and cultivated 
cottage gardens, but I do not suppose that 
they have ever had, either of them, in 
practice to submit to those limitations in 
respect of space with which the owners of 
such gardens have to reckon. I am not so 
fortunate as to have seen Monreith, but I 
have read “ Memories of the Months,” and 
in that garden of the West, which is swept 
by autumn winds and rains, but where 
November fogs are a rare experience, I 
picture wide borders and shrubbery mar¬ 
gins sweeping jn generous curves, where 
shrubs, many and various, summer-leafing 
and evergreen, advance and retreat to 
form sheltering bays and background for 
bulbs and herbaceous plants—a garden of 
liberal distances, in short, where there is 
no need to economise space. Very differ¬ 
ent are the conditions on my own patch of 
Somerset upland, where November, though 
it does not plague us with fogs to any 
disastrous extent, has innumerable other 
ways of making itself disagreeable, among 
them that of rendering the mixed border, 
for longer or shorter periods, soppy, sod¬ 
den, dismal, and unpleasant to meddle 
with or even look at. Such soppy periods 
we had better, I suppose, frankly give up 
as hopeless. 

I am grateful to Destiny for pitching my 


lines in a county so lovely in its unadorned 
beauty that we could none of us reason¬ 
ably grumble if we had to go without a 
flower garden of any kind. In Somerset a 
flower garden is a work of pure supereroga¬ 
tion. But a tolerably long experience has 
taught me that the sujiererogatory tilings 
in this world are precisely those we value 
most. So that not only do I go on culti¬ 
vating a garden within a garden, a hor- 
tulus in liofto, as it were, but I am so 
much less reasonable than “ W. R.” that 
I desire, and even expect, my borders to 
satisfy me throughout the whole circle of 
the year. So far, they do not quite do 
this, but they must—that is, of course, 
except on those inevitable sloppy days. 
After all, to an enthusiast what signify a 
few days of bluster and blaek frost in the 
complete round of the year? I do not re¬ 
gard them myself, but think rather of those 
many wintei* days when the frosts are not 
black, but white, or when a south-west 
buster from somewhere in the Atlantic— 
from the Azores, I should think—comes 
laden with warm moisture and sets the 
Daisies blooming and the fear-buds swell¬ 
ing in illusory anticipation of spring. 
Those are dayB in which the garden, partly 
from what it offers of beauty and move¬ 
ment in plant life (to say nothing of bird 
life) and partly because of the opportuni¬ 
ties it gives for healthful exercise, is little 
Jess enjoyable to the genuine gardener than 
is the same garden in June, wlien it is 
smothered in Musk and Damask Roses. 
The question at present is how to make 
the plant life at that season as attractive 
and interesting as jiossible. I have 
glimmerings as to how it may be done, 
and have even already achieved what 
seems, to my perhaps too partial judg¬ 
ment, a kind of fragmentary success. 

These are a few working suggestions 
cajiable of modification, amplification, and, 
no doubt, refutation:—(1) Eschew ever¬ 
greens. (2) Deciduous shrubs may be 
used in moderation, but they should be 
either shrubs which bloom in winter, like 
the Witch Hazels, Cydonias, and shrubby 
Honeysuckle, or shrubs w r hich have a 
characteristic and attractive branch and 
twig system. Some of the Dogw r oods, 
Brambles, and Willows are examples of 
what I mean, though probably boo large 
and coarse for the mixed border. (3) Ad¬ 
mit only those Roses which have charac¬ 
teristic branches and spines, Roses which 
want no pruning—Provence, Damask, 
Burnet, rugosa, and, Indeed, most of the 
sjiecies. The hybrid flower show Roses do 
not appear to advantage in winter. I 
should be glad if I could lift mine and 
stow them awrny like Dahlias. (4) Plant 
at least the front fifth of your border with 
easy alpines, wiiich on the average are 
just as beautiful as the rarest, though 
alpine enthusiasts refuse to think so. Have 
myriads of Mossy Saxifrages, w r hicli in a 
hoar frost are exquisite, each variety 
having its own frost pattern. The crusted 
sorts are also lovely winter things, being 
always more or less frosted. (5) Cultivate 
a taste for the brown earth, which makes 
an excellent foil and frame for herbaceous 
plants. Soil is ugly when it is pasty or 
sodden, or when it gives any suggestion of 
unfruifulness, but when it looks really fit 
for garden purposes it is pleasant to look 
at, winter or summer, though, of course, 
there mu$t nof be too . much frame to the 
picture. Somers. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Cryptomeria Japonica.— I am surprised 
at the condemnation of this tree. There 
is a specimen at Beadles, LIndfield, 
Sussex, wliitti I have known ever since 
it was planted seventy years ago! It 
stands by itself, is 40 feet in height, and 
is as elegant in shape and as graceful in 
foliage as in any previous stage of its 
growth.—F. W. 

Clianthus punioeus. —I raised a plant 
from seed in 1913, kept it in a pot and 
protected till 1915. I then planted it out 
on a south wall, and it flowered. In 1910 
It bloomed profusely, and ripened seed, 
from which I raised four plants. It -was 
severely punished by the winter of 1910-7, 
but came through in safety. It quickly 
recovered, and at the present time there 
are signs of coming flowers.—F. W., Hay¬ 
wards Heath , Sussex. 

Geranium striatum.— It is surprising 
how few people know Geranium striatum. 
In the border it does not strike the general 
public as of much value, as it neither 
flowers so profusely nor is so effective ns 
most of the other hardy Cranesbills. One 
only needs to draw the attention of the 
visitor to the delicate pink pencilling 
of the white flowers. The name of 
striatum hardly conveys a true impression 
of the beautiful arrangement of th^ 
colouring.—Ess. 

Packets of seed. —The packet system of 
selling seeds, always unsatisfactory, is 
more distinctly unsatisfactory during the 
present season when there is a scarcity of 
certain vegetable seeds. This is specially 
noticeable in the case of Onion seed and 
of Leek seed. I had the curiosity to count 
the seeds contained in a packet, price 
2s. 0d., of Ailsa Craig, and the number 
was 151. No doubt the strain is a pure 
and select one, and I w’ould prefer to have 
151 seeds of proved germinating power to 
four times the quantity mixed with old or 
unreliable seeds; but, at 2s. fid. for 150, the 
rate per ounce seems to be exorbitant. 
Sales by weight are fairer both to buyer 
and seller.—W. McG. 

Iberls gibraltarioa.— This fine Candy¬ 
tuft is seldom used as a greenhouse plant; 
but it t*an be recommended for this pur¬ 
pose. Under glass, the large heads of 
bloom are almost w r hite, whereas when 
growrn in the open they are of a deep-lilac 
shade. In the open, unfortunately, I. 
gibraltarica is not quite hardy—at least, 
that is my experience of the plant. Most 
of the Candytufts are best when pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings; but the variety 
under notice is best when raised from 
seed. Seedling plants will make fine, 
spreading bushes almost 18 inches across, 
which will bloom early, and ,as a rule, 
rii)en plenty of . seeds.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Lapagerias in the 8outh of 8ootland.— 

“ W. K.,” on page 111, has given us much 
to consider and much worthy of note with 
regard to “ Wall Shrubs that Stay.” The 
usual experience with Lapagerias is to 
confirm what “ W. It.” tells us. In the 
gardens in the North of England and 
throughout Scotland it is hardly ever tried 
in the open; but where it has been at¬ 
tempted the general verdict has been 
that it is not worth the space it occupies 
in the open. Even along the Wigtown¬ 
shire and South Ayrshire coasts it is 
rarely happy. Chilian plants often do 
specially w’ell there; but the Lapageria I 
have only seen fairly happy in Mr. J. A. A. 
Wallace’s garden at Lochryan, Cairnryan, 
Stranraer, wiiere both the red and white 
varieties flow r er In a warm corner <3h the 
house.—glgftlzed by l tOOQiC 

Narcissus cyclaminetiB.— T liavtngrown 
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eighteen or twenty. Up to last year it did 
very well, increasing in numbers and 
flowering freely. Last season, however, it 
did not thrive so well, the plants being less 
vigorous and the flowers fewer. I was in¬ 
clined to attribute this to Grass having got 
into its quarters, and which, owing to 
labour scarcity, I was unable to remove. 
This year the bulbs are still to the fore, 
but the growths are weak and there will 
be but few flowers. Mr. W. D. Robinson- 
Douglas, of Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, is 
having a somewhat similar experience. 
Up to this year N. cyclamineus has been 
quite a good feature in the rock garden at 
Orchardton, but this season it is only re¬ 
presented by some stray bulbs. I have a 
self-sown Daffodil, which has appeared 
among N. cyclamineus. It is evidently a 
seedling from N. cyclamineus hybridised 
by pollen from another Daffodil. It is 
bigger in all its parts, and has the trumpet 
of N. cyclamineus, with a more starry 
I>erlanth. It has now flowered twice and 
is now in bud.—Ess. 

Myosotis alpestrls. — Mr. Clarence 
Elliott’s interesting note about Myoaotis 
alpestrls (Gardening, February 23rd, page 
93), where he describes it as “ minute ” 
and “ tiny,” carries my mind to certain 
rocky ledges “ somewhere in Scotland ” at 
an elevation of about 2,700 feet, where 
(mingled with the beautiful yellow sprays 
of Potentilla alpestrls) this plant reaches 
the height of 9 inches or 10 Inches, with 
corollas 10 mm. to 32 mm. in diameter. It 
may be that the particular soil here (rich, 
moist, decayed detritus from the shelving 
and precipitous walls of rock above) is 
peculiarly favourable for encouraging 
such a tall growth; but the average height 
was well over 5 inches or 6 inches, and 
the whole plant reminded one more of the 
early stages of M. sylvatica rather than 
M. alpestrls. So I send this note to warn 
rock-gardeners not to feed this splendid 
plant too richly, or it may overstep'its 
bounds and dwarf the other genus men¬ 
tioned by Mr. EUiott. Another synonym 
for M. alpestrls is, according to Dr. F*. N. 
Williams (Prod. fl. Brit. I., 257, 1909), M. 
pyrenaica Pourr., but Coste (Fl. Fr. II., 
602, 1903) and other Continental authors 
seem, however, to distinguish the two 
plants satisfactorily.—C. E. Salmon. 

Orchises. —In this district (Kirkcud¬ 
bright), alike in the meadow and by the 
wayside, the native Orchis (O. maculata) 
Is numerous, and attracts attention in late 
spring. It seems to flourish more parti¬ 
cularly in damp, low-lying, or boggy 
ground, and under different conditions 
the variety produces variations from the 
type. In exposed places O. maculata may 
be found at times quite dwarf and bear¬ 
ing blooms much brighter in colour than 
those borne by plants in lower and 
damper exposures. It is -interesting to 
observe, too, the variations of the charac¬ 
teristic spots on the foliage. These may 
be few, but large, in some cases con¬ 
fluent; while in others the spots are 
numerous, separated, and very small In¬ 
dividually. The Marsh Orchis (O. lati- 
folia) is also plentiful. It is more interest¬ 
ing than beautiful. In height about 
18 inches, with broad, spotless foliage. 
The stem is leafy, and the spike, of a pale 
purple, is large and loose, with prominent 
green bracts. O. latifolia, like O. macu¬ 
lata, varies very considerably. Two de¬ 
cades ago much interest was roused In 
Midlothian by a cross between these two 
varieties, which was raised, I think, at 
Wardie Lodge, and which, if I remember 
rightly, was called O. superba. Some 
plants were grown In the gardens at 
Hailes House; but on the occasion of a 
recent visit. I could find no trace of or ob¬ 
tain any information about them.—W. 

\lnfi 


FRUIT. 


APPLE BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING. 

We herewith give an Illustration of a 
handsome dish of a long-keeping and now 
well-known Apple—Bramley’s Seedling. 
It is by no means a new introduction, as 
It has been grown for many years, and is 
now regarded as one of the best late-keep¬ 
ing Apples, either for private use or 
market, that we possess. As well as 
photography can pourtray fruit, the exact 
form and the varied colour shadings of 
the several examples composing the dish 
aire faithfully reproduced; but, through no 
fault of the artist, the figure naturally 
fails to convey any idea ns to the actual 
size of the individual well-developed 
fruits. In connection with this detail, it 
may be mentioned that they vie with 
Blenheim Orange in regard to this, and 
the variety is held by some to bear a re¬ 
semblance to that noble-looking Apple. 
For the information of those not posses¬ 
sing sufficient expert knowledge to distin¬ 
guish the difference. It may be said that 
Bramley’s is more uneven or ridged round 
the open eye, and the fruit altogether is 
not so flat as is a typical Blenheim 
Orgnge, while the base^Is altogether dif¬ 
ferent, the stalk being frequently attached 
to the fruit by a knob. The flesh is of a 
yellowish-white colour, firm, yet tender, 
and can be boiled or baked to perfection. 
It keeps soundly in a cool, properly-con¬ 
structed fruit-room, its season of use being 
frtyn January till April. 

Like Blenheim Orange and other 
vigorous-growing sorts, it does not bear 
well until It -becomes established, after 
which it is very fertile. Owing to its 
spreading habit of growth, it is more 
suited for growing as a standard or as a 
bush where the branches con extend for 
some distance than in a more restricted 
form. It succeeds well in a cool, heavy 
soil, the fruits figured having been grown 
on such, and is much at home on the hold¬ 
ing clay loams of Sussex and other coun¬ 
ties. We do not know its parentage, but 
it is said to have originated in the county 
of Nottingham, and wus introduced by the 
Messrs. Merryweather, of Southwell, by 
whom it was first showm at the Apple Con¬ 
gress at Chiswick in 1883 and awarded 
a First-class Certificate. Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling should always be planted to augment 
the late winter and early spring supply 
in company with Wellington, Newtown 
Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Alfriston, Northern Greening, 
Norfolk Beaufin, Easter Pippin (syn. 
Winter Greening), and London Pippin. A 
few words may, perhaps, be acceptable In 
reference to the 

Storing and keeping of these late varie¬ 
ties. In the first place, we have always 
made It a rule never to gather the fruit 
until the end of October, and it has oft- 
times been the first week in November 
when the weather has been favourable. 
The storing has invariably been done in 
properly-constructed fruit-rooms in which 
a .cool, equable temperature prevailed, 
there being no means of heating provided, 
the floor in one Instance being bricks laid 
on earth, the joints filled with sand. The 
fruits have usually had to be laid out on 
the shelves several layers in thickness, 
and we have never found their keeping 
qualities affected in the slightest degree; 
in fact, we agree with Mr. Ilazelton in his 
able contribution on this subject in the 
issue of Gardening for February 23rd last, 
page 87, that Apples keep better when so 
stored, and are always firm and more 
juicy than when, laid out in single layers. 
The fruits were laid directly on the 
shelves,U l tins Isfyane of My or 
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we have often found that a decidedly un¬ 
pleasant flavour has been imparted to the 
fruit through the employment of either or 
both, and have, therefore, never advocated 
nor practised using one or the other for 
the reason given. With this exception, 
we are in hearty agreement with all that 
Mr. Hazelton has to say in the matter. 
No difficulty has ever been experienced in 
keeping Apples when they have been plen¬ 
tiful well into May. 

NOTES AND^ REPLIES 

Pineapples.—I have four Pineapple 
plants in same house, one showing flower. 
What treatment is necessary for these?— 
Hants. 

[Pineapple plants when in flower re¬ 
quire a dry atmosphere and to be kept on 
the dry side at the roots. As, we take it, 
the plants are being grown in a house 
with other subjects, the first-mentioned 
detail is rather difficult’ to accomplish. 
The best thing to Ik* done under the cir¬ 
cumstances is to keep the part of the 


severe shortening of the leaders, this 
merely resulting in more vigorous growth. 
The best plan is to thin out the leaders 
at the top of the tree and leave them full 
ldngth for a season. Usually, this results 
in the formation of fruit-spurs almost 
their entire length. If this does not suffi¬ 
ciently check the growth, these shoots can 
next be shortened to a fruit bud or spur. 
In the case of very vigorous varieties, 
growth will sometimes push from dormant 
buds even then: but it is not so strong, 
and can be dealt with. This treatment 
ds particularly useful in the case of more 
persistently upright growers, such as 
Duchess of Oldenburg amongst Apples, 
and Belle deLouvain in Plums. It is diffi¬ 
cult to induce such trees to spread out¬ 
wards. All their vigour seems to go to 
the central, upright-growing shoots; but 
considerable improvement results if these 
are checked as described, while leaders 
round the outside of tin* tr<*e are severely i 
shortened to outward jointing bulls. | 


1885, from Maidstone, says that the flesh 
is rather dry, but sweet and pleasiiut.— 
Bo.l 

The Wellington Apple.—This is un¬ 
doubtedly somewhat acid in autumn and 
the early part of winter; but a great im¬ 
provement takes place the longer it is 
Kept, and in some private gardens is used 
for-dessert. From about the middle of 
January onwards it can also be used in 
tarts or puddings with little sugar, or no 
«sugar if some milk or custard be allowed. 
«—C. Turner. 

Apple Grange's Pearmain. — Among 
little-known Apples, this is one of the best 
of cooking varieties we have in January 
and February• and not belonging to the 
acid flesh section, it is especially valuable 
just now. Seldom does it fail to crop. 
The fruit is of full size, and the tree a 
hardy grower. The skin is yellow, with a 
tinge of green. It is an old Apple, but 
valued by those who know its good quali¬ 
ties.—E. M . 

Apple Court Pendu Plat.—This is a very 
old variety not often referred to, yet pos- 



Applc Bramley s Seedlimj. 


house where the Pineapples are grown as 
dry as possible and to avoid syringing in 
their vicinity. As regards root treat¬ 
ment, this is easily controlled. When the 
flowers have set or closed up, root water¬ 
ing and overhead syringing may be re¬ 
sumed. Feeding should then commence, 
and the best way to do this is to dissolve 
1 oz. best guano in every gallon of water 
required; the water to be always at a 
temperature of 85 degs. Watering must 
be carefully done, as an excess of mois¬ 
ture is equally as harmful as allowing the 
soil to become too dry. A genial bottom 
heat of 80 degs. is another essential if 
really fine fruits are desired. A slight 
amount of shade should also be afforded 
during bright sunshine. Suitable day and 
night temperatures are respectively 
75 degs. to 80 degs. and 70 degs.] 

Keeping down talMruit-trees.T-When a 

. trees becomes : tall|r is it Is 

useless to a ttemKeep ^ down by 


Better furnishing of the lower part of the 
tree is secured.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

Pear Flgue d'Alengon.—This distinct 
and well-named Pear is uncommon in gar¬ 
dens, but a far better fruit than many of 
the Pears—like the Pltmaston, Confer¬ 
ence, Purondeau, and others—that are 
thought worthy of a place. This Pear, 
though disfigured by fungoid spottings, 
owing to the absence of men to do the 
! usual work in the fruit garden, I am 
pleased to find retains its fine flavour— 
good as any Pear, not excepting Comice.— 
W.. Sussex. 

[Leroy says that this Pear is only of 
second quality, but that it varies very 
much, the fruits from some soils being 
coarse-grained and failing to ripen pro¬ 
perly. while others are juicy and richly 
flavoured, thus showing that a groat deal 
dei>ends on the district and the soil. The 
I late Mr. Barron, in his description of this 
| Pear shown at the Tear Conference in 


sensing some good qualities. It is a long- 
keeping Apple, the flesh firm and of a 
pleasant flavour. Quite a number of 
trees of this variety are to be found in 
Herefordsliire. where it is known as 
Gar non’® Apple, the belief there being that 
it was first introduced from Normandy by 
the then owners of the Ganion’s estate.— 
C. Turner. 

Apple Charleston Pippin_In reply to 

Mr. W. J. Farmer’s note in the issue for 
January 12th, I have eight trees, planted 
as maidens in October, 1900, and trained 
as free-growing bushes. It is a good 
Apple, but here (in Staffordshire) not a 
good bearer. The flesh is crisp, juicy, and 
sweet. It is at its best in October, but 
will not keep. —Stafford. 

Apple Edward VII.—In growth this is 
all that can be desired—vigorous, clean, 
upright, and free-bearing. In the Mid¬ 
lands it is being planted largely, as by 
some it is thought to be a better keeper 
than BramlejijS pr ^Yp.Uj -JVew'ton Woncler. 
The fruit is deep green in colour, with a 
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VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring soil.—I have juust dug a 
section of lawn, and have spread lime, just 
forking it in, so that it is still close to the 
surface. I understand it is wrong to put 
on stable or similar manure at tlie same 
time as lime. Will you kindly tell me 
how soon I can safely put on (a) stable 
manure, or (b) guano, or (c) poultry 
sweepings, <pr (cl) steamed bone-flour; and 
how much of (b) or (d) is advisable to the 
squaro yard? It is very light and poor, 
sandy soil, and I wish to put in Potatoes 
and Swedes, and, possibly, some Oats, 
Buckwheat, and Sunflowers to produce 
poultry food.—R. H. B. 

[It Is a pity you had not dug in the 
stable manure at the time you were break¬ 
ing up the lawn, as you could in that event 
have applied the lime ten days or a fort¬ 
night before you propose planting the 
Potatoes. By the time you see this in 
print you may risk applying and digging 
in the manure, as the probability is the 
lime will by then have been washed down 
by rain into the soil. With regard to 
guano, we should advise this being employed 
at the time planting is being done or 
immediately before sowing the Swedes. 
The guano may either be lightly sown over 
the surface or strewn in the drills for 
Potatoes, while for Swedes it would be 
best lightly dredged or sown, in the drills. 
Poultry manure Is a very powerful stimu¬ 
lant, and is, before making use of it, best 
mixed with three times its own bulk of 
fine, dry soil. This we should advise 
being strewn over the surface and pricked 
in with a fork a few days in advance of 
planting or sowing. Steamed bone-flour 
is slower in its action than either of the 
preceding, and would be best applied and 
pointed in some little time before crop¬ 
ping begins, so that it may become inti¬ 
mately mingled with the soil. Of this, 
3 oz. to 4 oz. per square yard would be a 
safe quantity to use. Guano of the best 
quality may be used at the rate of 2 oz. J 
per square yard, and of poultry manure 
2 lb. for the same area of ground.] 

Celery. —A small sowing will now be 
made for the earliest crop, covering the 
seeds very lightly with fine soil. The 
receptacles containing the seed are placed 
on a gentle hotbed. Directly the seed¬ 
lings appear they will he placed near the 
roof glass, and as #dou as large enough to 
handle transplanted to shallow boxes filled 
with a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
manure from a spent Mushroom bed, with 
sufficient sand to render the soil porous.— 
F. W. G. 

Runner Beans—late sowing.—I am con¬ 
vinced that if growers would make two 
sowings their return's would be more satis¬ 
factory. Often the flowers from early 
sowing fail to set. I have always made it 
a rule to sow the second lot during the 
first half of July. This year < in a garden 
I have the oversiglit of, a sowing was made 
the first week in July. The plants grew 
rapidly with the moist weather. These 
gave a grand crop during September and 
October. On the approach or frost a big 
lot was gathered and stored in water, and 
thus a supply was kept up for many days. 
—West Surrey. 

Glrasoles. —The whole of these may. now 
be lifted whenever the weather is favour¬ 
able, and if it is intended to grow them 
on the same ground next season, trench 
the soil and work into it a liberal quan¬ 
tity of -farmyard manure. This crop will 
do remarkably well on the same site for 
many years if this rule is observed each 
season. The smaller tubers may be 
planted immediately the work is com¬ 
pleted. The white-skinned variety js 
much to he preferred from every point of 
view to the old red kind, the tuberk being 
more shapely and the flavour 


GARDEN FOOD. 

PRUNES. 

There are at least four reasons why 
stewed Pnines are so welcome on the 
table of both the well and the sick. In 
the first place there are few dried fruits 
that are more tasty and more attractive 
to the appetite than Prunes when they are 
properly prepared for the table. Prunes 
may be eaten as they come from the shop 
after being thoroughly cleansed and dried. 
Some prefer them in this way, but it is 
well to remember that they will require 
very efficient mastication, and even then 
the digestion will probably not be com¬ 
plete. JSio matter how prunes are pre¬ 
pared they should always be thoroughly 
washed before being cooked or placed upon 
the table. Steaming Is an excellent means 
of preparing them, and if done with care, 
the Prunes retain all their delightful 
flavours and are at the same time tender 
and easily chewed. But the usual method 
is to stew them, and here it Is necessary 
to bear in mind that the Prunes should 
be allowed to simmer gently, and that 
violent boiling drives away many of the 
flavours, breaks up the fruit and makes 
it somewhat insipid. The least possible 
quantity of water should be used in stew¬ 
ing them so ns to ensure a rich and rela¬ 
tively small amount of juice. If cream, 
whipped or plain, is available it can be 
added with advantage to the fruit. 

Sultanas and Currants are even more 
nutritious than prunes, as there is prac¬ 
tically no waste from stones or seed. Un¬ 
fortunately, both are difficult or almost 
impossible to obtain nowadays on account 
of war conditions, but even at two shil¬ 
lings or half-a-crown a pound either fruit 
forms a very nourishing and valuable 
source of nutrition. Like Prunes, both 
fruits, and especially the Sultanas, have 
a gentle laxative effect. Both can be 
served as a fruit dish, either steamed or 
stewed; but they are mostly used in pud¬ 
dings, bread, cakes, and pastries. When 
used in this w*ay they require a consider¬ 
able amount of mastication, and then they 
are easy to digest, and make a splendid 
fuel food for the body and at the same 
time they are helpful in increasing weight. 
—Dr. Olsen, in Good Health. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The best Apples to grow.— Under this 
heading “ G. C. A.” mentions some of the 
worst; and says so*as to Worcester Pear- 
main. For those who study their health, 
the fruits the most popular in the market 
are no guide! If market value is the test, 
then rum, gin, the now too popular 
whisky, and various other poisons should 
come in for a “degree!” I hope Garden¬ 
ing will continue its efforts for the really 
good fruits.—J. S. 

Good Artichokes. —Where this vegetable 
is well grown and well used in the house, 
it is essential to thin out to one or two 
growths the many scoots the stool makes. 
This means removing some of the soil, 
and wants careful doing, the result being 
finer heads. In poor soils, where replant¬ 
ing is neglected, a top-dressing may be 
given at the same time, as worn-out plan¬ 
tations give poor heads. It is an excel¬ 
lent esculent, often neglected. 

The Sweet Corn as an open-air crop.— 
The following statement by Mr. Molyneux 
in the Garden is a mistaken one on a very 
important subject 

The raising of the plants by sowing 
seed in the open does not allow of 
sufficient development of the cobs, 
owing to the want of sunheat, after 
they are formed, to bring them to 
maturity. 

The best varieties arc hardy In the open 


over a large area in the South of Eng¬ 
land. I have grown it for years now in 
a hilly district in a cold, heavy soil. I 
sow mid-May in the open. It Is the best 
vegetable introduced to gardens in our 
day. It is essential not to work with the 
Indian Corn valuable in the field, but to 
grow the American-raised kinds of the 
Sweet Corn under their own names. I 
now see they arc offered by Messrs. Barr, 
of Covent Garden, and Messrs. Ryder, of 
St. Albans, and I hope by others. Where 
there is house room to spare, one may 
raise a batch In that way, but from my 
experience it is quite needless, as it is a 
certain crop in the open air.—W. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke.— This, from 
the Times of Saturday, March 2nd, gives 
a very common, but wrong, idea, both of 
the value and culture:— 

Use any odd piece of ground that 
can be spared for Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes. They arc not troubled by 
disease, and will give a good crop 
even on the poorest soil. They can¬ 
not compare with Potatoes in food 
value, but they are good for soup. 
Plant them as you would Potatoes, 
choosing medium-sized tubers. 

It is in some ways a more valuable veget¬ 
able than the Potato as grown in many 
soils. The culture afc told in the Times is 
also wrong. It deserves as good soil as 
any, but no manure. In the hands of a 
good cook it may often be more useful 
than the poor Potatoes that come on cold 
soils and after cold summers. Wholly 
free from disease, it deserves better cul¬ 
ture than to be grown in any corner and 
often forgotten and not transplanted an¬ 
nually as it should be.—W. 

Lamb’s Lettuce.—” E. H.” does not 
know the Lamb’s Lettuce, the best of all 
hardy winter salads. It is a little annual 
plant, native of all Europe. With sprigs 
of Celery, a bit of Beetroot, and a slice of 
a good Apple, it makes the finest salad all 
the winter—from the end of July or the 
first week of August. Valerianella is the 
Latin name. There are two kinds—V. 
olitoria, the common one, and several 
■varieties. The plant is much used in 
France, and does quite as well with ns 
in any spare nursery bed or over bulb 
beds. It may be sown at various times, 
most important in early autumn to ensure 
a winter supply. It is best sown broad¬ 
cast and thickly to prevent earth - 
splashing. 

British cookery. —“My boys are not all 

at the same school, and one eats and en¬ 
joys all his food, while three others com¬ 
plain that their porridge, for example, is 
nearly always burnt, half-cooked, or full 
of lumps. The Potatoes also are often un¬ 
cooked, and suet puddings are full of un¬ 
cooked, half-chopped lumps of fat. All 
these things are perfectly easy to prepare 
properly, and it seems a great pity that 
all this good food should be wasted.”— 
Mother, in Daily Mail. 

Sweet Corn. —Now is the time to prepare 
a warm plot of good soil for the garden 
forms of Indian Corn now much grown in 
America under the above name. They are 
the best vegetable food introduced in our 
time, quite free to grow in the (southern 
counties of England and Ireland sown in 
the open ground. In the north, sowing in 
a frame will be best. The American-raised 
kinds are essential, and our seedsmen are 
now offering them. 

The Sapucaia Nut (Lecythis Zabucajo). 
—This fine Nut is more plentiful in the 
markets tins year in spite of the war and 
sea piracy. When peace comes to the 
earth again and freights improve, it 
promises to become a pleasing source of 
the best food, needing no cook to make it 
grateful or wholesome. It is a Nut of a 
noble tree of the forests of Brazil. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WYCH CROSS PLACE. 

This picturesque place and well stored 
garden have long been in our mind to 
have described by one who knows them 
well, but who is now at the front, so that 
we must forego the pleasure of dealing with 
them fully ; and all I hope to do is to say 
a few words on the wisdom of selecting 
sites iu picturesque and often neglected 
places for garden and house. This site I 
for ages was given up wholly to the wood 
and underwood work of the district, and 
selection for a house and garden was 
wisely thought out and well carried out. 
It had singular advantages over bare 
down, moor, or mountain in the presence 
of Pine woods, which thrive well in the 
forest district. Not that we should fear 
to deal with treeless places, if any. View 
and other essentials are what we seek, as 
with good planting xve may in a few years 
raise stately woods. 

This place leads us to think of the vast 


a dozen years. Is there in Europe a purer 
air or finer views? Only the human touch j 
is needed to give beauty and animation 
to the scene through good planting. In 
the Welsh mountains subtropical plants 
which would perish in good soil in the 
home counties rejoice in the open air. 
Even in our own Sussex hills, away from 
the sea air, we see the value of the hill 
sites—in Mr. Fred Lubbock’s beautiful 
garden at Ide Hill, at Nyman’s, Leonards- j 
lea, and others. W. R. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Myosotis alpestbis.— Are there two forms 
of this? I ask because that which I have 
grown does not quite tally with the de¬ 
scription of the species in the issue of 
February 23 (p. 93). Some five years ago 
it came into prominence, and was offered 
by the thousand by the trade, and has been 
grown in hundreds of gardens for spring 
decoration. I fancy that this form must 
have appeared accidentally. So far as I 
knew the stock was for a year or two in 


of organic matter, and the mixture of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sometimes, peat makes 
an ideal rooting medium for some hardy 
plants that are not of a coarse-rooting 
nature. J. Corxhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The weather of February.—In this dis¬ 
trict the weather of January left much to 
be desired. After ringing the changes in 
all conceivably w r ays during that month, it 
was hoped that better conditions would 
prevail iu February. The hope was vain. 
February has filled the dyke to over¬ 
flowing, both “with black and white.” 
There lias not been a really rainless day 
during the whole month; and to-day, the 
last of the month, there has been a fall of 
snow accompanied by a bitter north-east 
wind.—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 

Single-flowered Asters_These only need 

to bo grown to l>e appreciated as they de¬ 
serve. If a few plants are nut out in some 
odd corner where the soil is suitable, the 
flowers will prove very useful for cutting. 



range of country in our isles which offers 
beautiful ground for planting and 
gardens in down, moor, and mountain 
land. The old, people often built and gar¬ 
dened in lowland and sheltered places, 
with plenty of water; but with our pre¬ 
sent knowledge we may be sure that the 
high and exposed site is often the 
healthiest, and even the warmest In 
winter. Not only is there that gain, but 
in much of our islands the mountains come 
near the sea, and these offer us conditions 
in which the Himalayan Rhododendrons 
grow in fine health. Many such places are 
entirely neglected as to forestry and gar¬ 
dening. Ireland is enchained in such 
mountain grounds. 

Take our downs in this county of 
Sussex and the near counties. Walking 
over them, not a tree is often to be seen, 
and a man might suppose trees would not 
grow on them, yet hy^sareful cholfe of 
the trees that thrive fc 
sheltering plantations m^lu be fjgyechiu 


If ych Cross Place , Sussex. 

the hands of one grower. Although it does 
not run up so high as the old kind, which 
for many years has been so much grown, 
it is of a very vigorous branching habit 
and is extremely effective. It is certainly 
the best of the Forget-Me-Nots. 

Dodecatheox Meadia.— Although by no 
means difficult to grow, this may be very 
disappointing. It is frequently put into 
the mixed border just where it never 
ought to be. IF it is to be happy it must 
have a home all to itself, and this home 
must be properly prepared if it is to have 
a long and a healthy life. The spade and 
the fork are necessary garden tools, but 
they should never come near such things 
as this Dodecatheon. In its case the 
soil should be such as to ensure its remain¬ 
ing in a sweet condition for some, years. 
This can be done by adding liberally de¬ 
composed vegetable matter and burnt 
earth. There is nothing better than old 
soil from the potting-shed, as this IS sure 
to be sweet, and, of course, contains a lot 


Usually, the seeds germinate more freely 
than those of other varieties, and so, from 
quite a small pocket of mixed seeds, a fine 
batch of plants may be obtained. Those 
who possess greenhouses or unheated 
frames should sojw the first seeds in 
March, using a compost of good loam and 
leaf-soil in equal ports, with a small quan¬ 
tity of rotted manure and sand added. 
Sow the seeds thinly—an important point; 
transplant the seedlings at an early stage 
to boxes or cold frames, using similar com¬ 
post, and finally plant out in deeply-dug 
soil. Sow more seeds late in April for a 
, succession. Flowers will then he forth¬ 
coming from midsummer till autumn.— 
Bourne y ale. 

Armeria maritima—This is often grown 
as an edging plant; but it looks best, as it 
often grows in the wild state, high up in 
the ere rices of the rocks, where it makes 
a perfect picture. Those who have seen 
cliffs studded all over with Sea Pinks will 
agree with rne, I * thiiinkS, I that that is the 

KtOTfcct tl,e 
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Narcissus minimus. —A recent “ Note of 
tlie Week” concerning N. minimus sent 
me in quest of the fairly numerous colonies 
in different aspects. It was found that 
while the buds were plentiful it would be 
some little time before they opened. A 
look round to-day (February 28th), during 
a snowstorm, shows that the most forward 
colony is just coming into flower. This is 
on a piece of rockwork sheltered by a 
greenhouse on one side and by the gardeu 
walls and a Beech hedge on the others. 
The shelter thus obtained makes this 
colony the earliest, but others in Grass and 
in open borders are some way behind. The 
Tenby Daffodil also is noticeably more 
backward than, is customary.— Kirk. 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SILENE ACAULIS. 

In its wild state Silene acaulis is, I thdnk, 
one of the most free-flowering alpines that 
I know, and it is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful. The close, rounded bosses of green 
cover themselves with a mass of tiny 
blossoms of a warm rose-pink, stemless, 
and packed close together. As a garden 
plant, it is just the opposite. A flower 
here, another there, and, with luck, per¬ 
haps another somewhere else. It seldom 
achieves more than that; never the glow¬ 
ing sheet of warm rose of the Alps. In 
Nature, it seems equally happy and pro¬ 
fuse as a crevice plant and growing in the 
short alpine turf. I have tried it in all 
ways and on all soils here, and have never 
yet discovered the secret of making it 
flower really well'. 

Up on the Mount Cenis there grows a 
variety of Silene acaulis with flowers as 
big as threepenny bits. I collected this 
the first time I went there, and at first I 
thought it was going to be a little more 
generous in the matter of flowering than 
the common form; but it has failed to 
fulfil its first promise. There is a white- 
flowered variety, and this Is just as ob¬ 
stinate as the others. The double-flow¬ 
ered form Is a good deal better. I am not 
particularly fond of double flowers—at 
any rate, among alpines—but Sdlene acau¬ 
lis fl.-pl. is decidedly a gem. The blos¬ 
soms are rather big—as big as Peas 
almost-nand are round balls of clear, 
warm rose-pink. I have had plants 
3 inches across, with a couple of dozen 
flowers, and that is really very good. 
Lastly, and perhaps best of all, is a 
variety called Silene acaulis saxatllis. 
The blooms of this are rather larger than 
those of the type, and I find that the plant 
flowers in a very satisfactory way, not 
with the extraordinary profusion that one 
sees in the Alps, yet freely enough to be 
very striking and attractive. I was 
offered -the plant as a free-flowering form. 
I bought it on trust, and it has turned out 
an acquisition. What its origin is I do 
not know, nor where, it comes from. I 
do not even know if its name saxatilis is 
authentic. But it is the only form of 
Silene acaulis—except the double one of 
which I am also very fond—that I find of 
any use as a flowering plant. 

Silene acaulis and its varieties should 
be given a light, -well-drained soil, in 
which there is lime in some form, and they 
must have a sunny position. They are best 
on the face of perpendicular rock, in some 
deep crevice, or they may be used in the 
dry wall. Another ideal home for them is 
a chink In a biggash piece of soft tufa rock, 
half buried, and facing south. A small 
plant of S. acaulis may be established in 
such a chink with a little care, and once 
it has got hold/its roots wdl tod their 
way to the veryVjeart tjfeAtkAie. 

Stevenage. Clar^not Elliott, 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom March 12th. — Andromedas, For - 
sythias (in variety), Primus Pissardi , 
Ribcs sanguincum, Herberis (in variety), 
Azara mieropliylla, Cydonias (in variety), 
Coronilla glauca, Osmanthus Delavayi, 
Laurustinus, Garrya elliptica, Daphne 
Blagayana, D. Mezercunu , Loniccra fra- 
grantissima, Ericas (in variety), Epimc- 
dium sulphureutn, Orobus vermis. Peri¬ 
winkles (in variety), Synthyris reniformis, 
Corydalis lutca, Aubrietias (in variety), 
Omphalodes verna , Iberis , Arabis (double 
and single), Violets (in variety). Prim¬ 
roses, Veronica filiformis. Primula denti- 
culata, P. d. caalimeriana , Saxifrages (in 
great variety). Anemones (in variety), 
Sisyrincliium grandiftorum. Grape Hya¬ 
cinths (in variety), Hyacinthus azureus. 
Crocus (many species and varieties). 
Snowdrops (in variety). Cyclamen Coum , 
Iris stylosa, I. histrioides major , Chiono- 
doxa8 (in variety). Narcissus minimus, 
N. maxima 8, N. pallidas pra:cox, N. Grand 
MoMtrque, Ei'ythronium Dens - canis 
(Dog's-tooth Violets), Viola gracilis. 

The weER’s work.—M ost Roses have 
made considerable growth, and the prun¬ 
ing must now be commenced. I am firmly 
convinced that the pruning- of Roses is 
often overdone. It is a great mistake to 
cut all shoots back to one level, yet this I 
have often seen done. To prune Rases 
successfully the operator should be con¬ 
versant with the habit and growth of the 
various sorts. The general method of 
pruning should be to cut out all old, worn- 
out growths, then remove all soft, un- 
ripened shoots produced late in the season. 
There will then be left four to six, 'and 
per leaps more, good, sound growths that 
nave sprung from the base of the plants. 
Instead of pruning these hard, they should 
be (retained from 9 indies to 12 inches 
long in the case of Roses that are strong 
growers. Newly-planted Roses should be 
severely pruned the first year— i.e., to 
within 3 inches or 4 indies of the base of 
tlie plants. China, or Monthly Roses, 
should be well thaimed out, as the flower¬ 
ing shoots spring from the collar of the 
plant; too v.’eak ones should be cut down 
to that part, leaving the other shoots 
shorter or ’longer, according to strength. 
All the Rambler tribe, the Ayr shires, the 
evergreen Roses, Penzance Briers, Aus¬ 
trian Briers, single Itoseis of climbing or 
vigorous habit, Scotch Roses, and Macart¬ 
ney Roses should not be pruned at all— 
i.e., their growths should not be short¬ 
ened. Where laterals are strong and 
numerous they may be shortened back a 
little, and each year one or more of the 
oldest growths are best cut clean out, not 
only to provide more light and air for those 
remaining, but also to induce the plants 
to tlirow out new growth from tlie base, 
and thus keep them vigorous and healthy. 
On no account tip the growths to alter the 
diameter of -the plant. The semi-drooping 
branches, like those of the hedge Roses, 
are (never so beautiful as when retained in 
their natural style of growth and laden 
with trusses of blossom. In the case of 
the many beautiful climbing Teas and 
Noisettes, August is the time to do the 
necessary pruning. Now, all that should 
be needful is to cut out dead w ood, shorten 
laterals to 2 inches or 3 inches, and re¬ 
move one or more of the oldest of the 
superabundant growths. The fine, long 
growths made last summer will give the 
best blossoms, and should be preserved, 
even if some three or four of the older 
growths are discarded. Newly-planted 
climbing Roses should always lie pruned 
back to quite half their length the first 
season, and even as far back as 18 in dies 
would be all the better for the future of 
the plant. Rambling Roses on pillars en¬ 
chains should be pruned after flowering or 
any time from the end of July to October N 
The only work now necessary should be 
the removal of dead wood, if any, and re¬ 
tying the growths to their supports. 

Tree Peonies have started freely into 
growth, and there is fear of late spring 


frosts doing damage to tlie buds of these 
handsome plants. They have been looked 
over, all seed-vessels removed, and all 
spindly or useless wood cut away. After¬ 
wards a good dressing of decayed manure 
was afforded them. Erythroniums (Dog’s- 
tooth Violets) are delightful at the present 
time in leaf and blos-som. They are often 
planted as edgings; but are seen to the 
best advantage when disposed in large 
colonies in the Grass. Iu this way the 
flowers are not spoilt by heavy rains, and 
the effect is much better than when grown 
in beds and borders. 

F. W. Gallop.* 

Lilford Hall Gardens , Oundlc, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Vegetable seeds to sow.— In a warm, 
sheltered part of the garden a sowing 
should now’ 'be made of Walcheren, Mag¬ 
num Bonum, and Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers, Autumn Protecting Broccoli, 
Cabbage for summer use, Brussels 
Sprouts (a useful variety for small gardens 
being Dwarf Gem), Cabbage and Cos Let¬ 
tuce, such as Golden Queen and Paris 
White, Leeks, and Parsley for transplant¬ 
ing. If a portion of a border sheltered by 
a wall can be spared for the purpose, 
better aud quicker results will lie ob¬ 
tained itlion if the seeds have to 1 m? sown 
On on open phx'e of ground. Another 
thing which also serves to help matters is 
that by protecting the seed with guards 
instead of ordinary netting, the wooden 
sides of the former help to break cold 
winds and render (frost less harmful. The 
guards alluded to are easily constructed 
by ripping dxxuxls, 9 inches or 10 inches in 
wddth and 1 inch thick, down the middle 
to form the skies. These (an be cut to 
any length, or, if desired, so cut that when 
placed on edge and nailed together, they 
will just cover the border. A very con¬ 
venient isize to have them is 6 feet in 
length and 3 feet in width. If nailed 
together at the corners, and tlie latter 
further strengthened with angle-irons or 
strips of hoop-iron, and a wooden liar 
nailed on top 3 feet from either end, they 
will, when covered w ith £-ineh wire-inesJi 
netting, which should Ik? secured to the 
edges of the sides and ends of the lioards 
with brood-Jleaded, g-incli iron tacks, bo 
rendered very strong, and last for years 
with care, ’the soil where the sowing is 
to be done should receive a dressing of 
burnt soil, incorporating this with the 
ground when raking it down to obtain a 
fine tilth. Sow the seed in drills drawn 
9 inche<s apart. 

Radishes. —More seed of Turnip-rooted, 
French Breakfast, and, for the sake or 
variety, a long-rooted sort should be sown 
in sufficient quantity to meet tlie demand. 
These may now- lie isown in the open be¬ 
tween Peas or some crop which requires 
a longer period of growth before being 
ready for use. 

Broad Beans. —More seed should be 
sown if the demand for them is consider¬ 
able, selecting one of tlie green-seeded, 
long-podded varieties. Dwarf Green Gem 
yields pods of small size ; but the Beans, 
if gathered 'before they become old, have 
a delicate flavour, and are usually much 
appreciated in the dining-room. 

Peas. —A good isowing of ma.incrop varie¬ 
ties should now- lie inode. Select varie¬ 
ties that wall follow’ one another to en¬ 
sure a succession. From now’ onwards, 
sowing should 'take place at fortnightly 
intervals, or as soon as those sown last Ap¬ 
pear above ground. Sowing may tie done 
now’ much more thinly, and widely drawn 
drills should be (insisted on. Protect 
those sown early directly they appear 
above ground by drawing a little soil up 
to them on either side of the rows. Thou 
stake them, and, as a further protection, 
work in pieces of Laurel or other ever¬ 
greens between the sticks at the base. By 
the time the leaves drop from the Laurel, 
etc., the Peas will have made considerable 
growth, and need no further protection. 
Preparation for Ithe ’ planting of those 
raked in pots etc , should lie made as soon 
as milder weather prevails. Some old pot- 
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ting-soil should ibo got ready for filling iu 
with after opening out houes or shallow 
trenches to receive the roots of the plants 
if the staple is at all heavy or not an good 
working condition. 

Turnip*.-— A few drills of Early Milan 
and Snowball Turnip should be 'sown in 
the open. The former is the earlier of the 
two, but it remains fit for use but a short 
time once it is ready for drawing. Unless 
the demand is considerable, it is not, 
therefore, advisable to make a large sow¬ 
ing. Snowball, on the other hand, re¬ 
mains in a usable condition for a much 
longer period. 

Carrots. —To maintain the supply of 
nice, young noots, a further sowing of 
Paris * Market, Early Favourite t and 
Model should be made—this time in the 
open. The soil in ftliis and the preceding 
instance should be dressed beforehand with 
ashes saved from the burning of garden 
rubbish or with soot. Sow in shallow 
drills 1 foot apart. 

Asparagus. —If new beds are to be 
formed this season, either by sowing seed, 
by planting seedlings raised indoors in 
pots, or by purchasing one-year-old roots, 
the preparation of the ground should be 
seen to and brought to a close at an early 
date, so that it may be an a (nice friable 
condition either for sowing or planting. 
If the plants are to be raised under glass, 
the seeds should be sown at once, two or 
three in each, in 60-sized pots, filled with 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
sharp isand. When the seedlings are 
large enough to distinguish the strongest, 
thin out to one in eacli pot. A mild 
warmth suffices for the raising of the 
plants, and a light position should be ac¬ 
corded to prevent the growth 1 becoming 
drawn. Asparagus requires a well-drained 
position, and the soil should be deeply 
worked ami liberally manured. Heavy 
soils should, in addition, have old mortar 
rubbishy leaf-soil, ami burnt garden refuse 
freely incorporated with them to render 
them less adhesive, and retentive of mois¬ 
ture, as well as warmer. 

Herbs. —Sow Bush and Sweet Basil, 
Sweet Marjoram, Thyme—in fact, any 
kind of herb of which there is a shortage 
and which can be raised from seed. Ail 
can be easily raised in a warm greenhouse 
temperature or in a hotbed. 

Globe Artichokes. —As soon as the 
weather l>ecomes milder take away the 
protecting material, pull off dead leaves, 
and trim up the stools. If any are found 
to have succumbed during the hard frost, 
make good the vacancies by lifting and 
dividing an old stool or two, or otherwise 
detach from the stools for the purpose 
some of the .«ade shoots with roots attached, 
if the precaution to pot up some was not 
taken last autumn. As Artichokes like a 
rich soil, a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure should be spread between the 
stools and pointed in after the ground has 
been cleaned, etc. 

Rhubarb. —The present is the beat time 
of year an which to plant Rhubarb, either 
for forcing or for pulling from where 
grown. The rows in the latter-named in¬ 
stance, if really fine produce is desired, 
should stand 4 feet to 5 .feet apart, and 
the stools 4 feet asunder,in the rows. If 
roaring is to be carried out on the ground 
where the crowns are grown the rows 
should stand 6 feet apart. If the crowns 
are to be Lifted and forced elsewhere the 
stools may be planted closer together. 
The position should be open to the sun. 
and the soil double dug or bastard 
trenched and well manured. 

Newly - planted fruit-trees. — These 
should now be pruned—i.e., those planted 
last autumn and during the winter. As 
regards those set out recently, the prun¬ 
ing had best be deferred till next autumn. 
Trees in the open must be securely staked, 
placing something soft between the stake 
and bark to prevent chafing. Wall-trained 
trees should also be nailed or tied in and 
the same precaution iafcen to shield the 
larger branches fronf injurer if itfvlno is 
used to secure them »q_ tWear posWphV- 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Psaohss.-— The fruits are now 
swelling freely with increased sunshine 
and brighter weather; but I do not ad¬ 
vise hard forcing, it being always best with 
cold, north-east winds or frosty nights to 
see the thermometer rather low than 
otherwise. Both the Peach and Nectarine 
soon fail when forced too hard, and 
though sun heat is not so much taken into 
account, it is well to close early to raise 
the temperature; some practice is neces¬ 
sary to maintain the same at other times 
at the proper standard. With fruits just 
approaching the stoning period, the night 
temperature in mild weather may bo 
GO degs.. and 5 doge, to 10 degs. higher by 
day. Any further disbudding needed 
should be carefully attended to, as now; it 
can easily be seen what wood is misplaced. 
Foresight shoots tliat ore.strong should be 
cut hard back, and the side shoots on wood 
not carrying fruit stopped close. These 
will -then form spurs and give good fruit 
next year. The shoots at the base of the 
fruiting wood ehould be trained in, placing 
them in the most favourable position to 
gain strength. Ventilate the house freely 
in mild weather. Remove badly-placed 
fruits, and winter the borders with tepid 
liquid-manure or fertilisers. Keep a sharp 
look out for aphis, and take measures to 
destroy the pest as soon as detected. 
Syringe the trees freely after fumigating. 

Tomatoes. —The earliest plants have 
set a good crop of fruit, and have been 
top-dressed with suitable compost. 
Manure-water is afforded at every alter¬ 
nate watering. The fruits are exposed to 
the .sun as much as possible, and all sur¬ 
plus shoots regularly removed. Tomatoes 
are sometimes badly infested with a small 
white fly, and when once it becomes estab¬ 
lished it is difficult to eradicate. If this 
ie detected fumigate -several nights in suc¬ 
cession with nicotine compound. One or 
two applications are of little use, for many 
in-scots are merely intoxicated^ and rise 
again the next day. The diseases of the 
Tomatoes, which sometimes give trouble 
both in relation to the fruits and foliage, 
are caused -principally by too moist anil 
stagnant an atmosphere,* and, as preven¬ 
tion is better than cure, every care should 
be taken to prevent its making an appear¬ 
ance by a free circulation of air. Succe-s- 
sional plants are potted on as they be¬ 
come ready, and kept as sturdy as pos¬ 
sible by .standing them as near to the roof 
glass as convenient. 

Cucumbers.— There is now little diffi¬ 
culty in producing these, provided suit¬ 
able -structures are at ban a and reliable 
kinds cultivated. As the days lengthen 
and the -sun gains more power the growths 
made are much more vigorous, and fruit 
is produced freely. Avoid over-cropping, 
anil keep the grow*ths well thinned. Main¬ 
tain a brisk temperature, and top-dress 
the -borders often with fresh material 
which has been previously warmed. 

Asparagus bsds. —Now* tliat the manure 
that was put on the beds iu the autumn 
has served its purpose, the roughest por¬ 
tion will be raked off, a good dressing of 
artificial manure given, the beds pricked 
over with a fork and made tidy. A little 
later a good dressing of common salt— 
this acting as a manure and keeping down 
the weeds—will be given. 

French Beans sown in January are now 
bearing freely, and suecessdonal batches 
are very promising. While they are in 
bloom syringing is discontinued. As soon 
as the fruits are set. weak liquid-manure ; 
is afforded at every alternate watering. A 
sowing will now* be made in a heated pit 
to form a succession to those growing in 
pots. Masterpiece and Sunrise are the 
varieties selected for this purpose. They 
are planted in rows about 2 feet apart. 
As soon as the seedlings are w*ell above 
the soil they will be earthed up. Plenty 
of ventilation is afforded on all favourable 
occasions, this tending to keep the plants 
sturdy, and they do not require staking. 

Beetroot. —To obtain a supply of young, 
tender roots early in June a sowing of 
Early Globe will be made on a .south 


border. The drills are drawn at 15 niches 
apart, and the young plants thinned to 
8 in ones apart as soon as they are large 
enough. Should severe weather occur, 
protection in the way of a few' Spruce 
branches over the bed will be given. 

Potatoes. —A liberal planting will now 
be made in a sheltered part of the garden 
where protection can be given if nece-ssarj*. 
The •surface soil is thoroughly forked oVer 
as planting proceeds, and a quantity of 
wood ashes spread along the drills during 
planting. The seed-tubers are in an ad¬ 
vanced state of growth, and great care is 
needed in planting anil covering them so 
that the young shoots are not broken. 
The varieties I am planting now are Duke 
of York. Sharpens Express, May Queen, 
and Midlothian Early, all of which, in this 
district, are very reliable, being heavy 
croppers and of good quality. 

Celery. —Seedlings from Hie earliest 
sowing have been pricked out into a frame 
on a spent hotbed. When the ground in¬ 
tended for Celery is cleared the first 
favourable opportunity will be taken to 
prepare the trenches. This is a far betted* 
plan than delaying the work until near tho 
time the trenches are needed for the 
plants. If done early, the soil becomes 
well pulverised and the manure thoroughly 
sweetened. Deep trenches are unneces¬ 
sary, especially of the ground is heavy. 
Whether the trenches should eventually 
hold mare than one row of plants must de¬ 
pend on circumstances. I prefer to plant 
rather thickly in a single line. A distance 
of 4 feet is allowed betw*een the trenches, 
the intervening epaces being cropped w r ith 
dw&rf Beaus and summer Lettuces. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Autumn Onions.— Although at this 
season the soil is likely to be wet, yet on a 
breezy day and when there is same sun¬ 
shine, it can be brought into planting 
order. Stir the quarter w*ith the hoe in 
the early morning, and run a wooden rake 
over it. Let it he exposed to the influence 
of wind and sun till niid-dav, and then 
rake it smoothIv with steel rakes. In the 
afternoon it will be possible to get autumn 
Onions out. There are two ways of plant¬ 
ing these. One is to stretch the line along 
the quarter and take out a shallow* notch— 
say 3 inches—in which the plants are laid 
8 inches apart, the -soil returned, and 
trodden on each side. The other way is to 
dibble the plants iu at the same distance 
apart. The latter method is that followed 
here, and is more speedy, while it is neater 
than w*hen notch planting is practised. 
Distance from row* to row*, ljl inches. 

Sown-out Onions. —The -same course may 
l>e followed wlien sowing Onion seeds. 
There is a marked scarcity of certain of 
the more popular varieties this season, 
and thin sowing will be necessary. In a 
general way, Onion seeds are sown much 
too thickly, so -that the scarcity, if it leads 
to thinner sowing, is not altogether a 
calamity. In cases where thick sowing is 
practised, thinning is often delayed till 
the seedlings get crowded and spindly, 
with the result that the produce is 
never auite satisfactory. When time- 
onsly thinned and well attended to, 
Onions from the seed bed will average 
almost half a pound when finished, and 
there can only be one opinion as to their 
keeping qualities. Gooa sorts for every¬ 
day purposes may be found in Rousham 
Park Hero, Nunenam Park, Yellow Zittau, 
and Blood Red. 

Onions sown in heat. —In the course of 
the week Onions sown in heat have been 
dealt with, and the majority of them have 
been pricked out. My practice with these 
Onions is to leave a Melon-pit undisturbed 
in autumn, and at this time to add a little 
light soil to that on the surface of the bed, 
to mix the tw o with the fork, and after hav¬ 
ing levelled it, to prick off the seedlings, 
2 inches apart each way, therein. Heat 
from hot-waterj pipes can be given as 
necessary, although it, is avoided as far as 
possible, and as the roots quickly find their 

u'or rlrwn'n +■/-. nrvA .1.4- ».-»nr...nn .« 
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posed fthe Melon ImmI, the plants soon begin- 
to grow, can be easily hardened off, and 
are ready for putting out at the end of 
April or early in May. Tho varieties used 
are Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior. 

Parsnips. —-while good results can be 
obtained from a sowing made at a later 
date, it is, nevertheless, advisable to sow 
Parsnips as early in the season as pos¬ 
sible. Rich, light soil, wli/ioh has not been 
(recently manured, is the most suitable for 
this crop. Parsnips relish sunshine, and 
this they cannot get if the lines are 
huddled together. Sixteen inches is quite 
close enough, and thin sowing is recom¬ 
mended. No one should strive after ex¬ 
ceptionally large roots. Modi uni-'sized 
Parsnips arc always the best. Gross roots 
are woody in texture, and are mere liable 
to be attacked by disease. Hoi low- 
crowned Improved or The Student will l»e 
found satisfactory sorts. 

Broad Beans. —Seeds of Broad Beans 
may now be -sown. The small-seeded early 
forms, such as Beck’s or Aguadulce, are 
preferable.at this time*—indeed, it is ques¬ 
tionable if they are not preferable 
throughout the season if sown in succes¬ 
sive batches. Allow 2 feet between each 
line, and the seeds may either be drilled 
in or dibbled in. Where pheasants are 
troublesome, the latter method is recom¬ 
mended, as I find that these at times 
troublesome birds do not so readily find 
the germinating seeds as when they are 
drilled in. Nor if they chance to find 
them, oan they work so much mischief as 
they may do among the easily-soratohed-up 
soil in drills. # 

Parsley. — Select a warm, rather 
sheltered place for the first sowing of 
Parsley out-of-doors. Quite shallow drills 
—an inch suffices—will suit Parsley. 
Parsley seeds are slow to germinate. A 
nful of seedlings raised in neat is useful, 
the seedlings be pricked out similarly 
to Onions, the plants will be ready for put¬ 
ting out in April, and make exceptionally 
fine stuff from which large pickings are 
available throughout the season. In the 
case of such plants, allow 8 inches each 
way between them. 

French Beans. —In order to anticipate 
the crop out-of-doors, sowings may now be 
made in potis. Five or six seeds may lie 
put into a 5-inch pot, and these can be 
placed in a cold frame. Water sparingly 
till germination takes place, and ventilate 
freely. When well hardened off. these 
lants come into bearing very' quickly after 
avimg been put into their permanent 
quarters. 

Peas. —Round-seeded Peas, such as The 
Pilot or William I., should be sown for first 
crops. If wrinkled varieties are used too 
early in the season there is a danger of 
the seeds rotting. A safe rule to follow 
in respect of distances in the case of Peas 
is to allow the same space between the 
lines as the height of the variety. To pre¬ 
vent mice or pheasants destroying the 
seeds, let them be damped and well coated 
with red lead. Some growers soak the 
seeds in paraffin, but (although I have 
never tried it) I would be inclined to think 
that the liquid an question might be 
dangerous. 

Potatoes. —Second earjv varieties now 
beginning to move should be arranged in 
boxes or on the floor of a frost-proof shed 
to assist the tul>ers in sprouting. Early 
varieties, if there is a very warm and 
sheltered border, can l>e put out; but un¬ 
less such can be given, it is much better 
to wait. We are, most of us, in too great 
a huiTv to get Potatoes out, and by hurry¬ 
ing we lose more than is gained. Fork up 
and prei*are the Potato ground as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. Should there l>e any wood 
ashes available, they mav be incorporated 
with the soil as the work goes on, to the 
great benefit of the crop. 

Sweet Peas. —The germination of these 
has been very satisfactory, and the .second 
batch lias now been removed to a shelf 
in an unheated Infuse along with those first 
sown. In such afrplqrlLJh ov iHglow but 
steady, and the plants are bgpig prepared 


for placing out-of-doors when the time 
comes for hardening off. The Sweet Pea 
quarter is now quite ready for their recep¬ 
tion. 

Under glass. —Work out-of-doors has 
during the week claimed precedence, only 
the routine work under glass being 
attended to. More sunshine has resulted 
in the need for more watering, and more 
ventilation is now necessary. On all 
■sunny days the fire is banked up at 9 a.m. 
and (started about 4 p.m. Fruit-trees leav¬ 
ing conie away very rapidly, and being on 
the point of blooming, it has been neces¬ 
sary to close the orchard-house, and begin 
the routine work- of damping, ventilating, 
etc. W. MoGcffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Maroii 12th, 1918. 

IIakdy plants—both alpines and shrubs— 
were well shown, and are a never-failing 
source of attraction. Of gently-forced 
Narcissi, two good collections were staged, 
a larger central exhibit of Darwin and 
other Tulips in bowls finding many ad¬ 
mirers. The 150 varieties of bottled 
fruits and vegetables from the Food Pro¬ 
duction Department afforded proof of the 
extensive use now being made of such 
things, while incidentally demonstrating 
their value. Orchids and Carnations were 
freely shown. No award was made to any 
novelty by the Fruit or Floral Committee, 
the Orchid Committee granting five. 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

The alpine exhibits are always a great 
attraction in the early spring months, and 
each year they appeal with a new fresh¬ 
ness. It is probably the almost ceaseless 
succession of. them as much as their indi¬ 
vidual beauty which so strongly appeals. 
In a group from Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, Saxifrages were prominent, en¬ 
deavour having been made to stage a re¬ 
presentative collection of the Red- 
flowered Rockfoils. These include Gries- 
bachi, of which there are ^wo—probably 
three—forms In commerce,- Frederlci- 
Augusti, porophylla, media, Striburnyl, 
Stuarti. In addition, there were S. 
oppositifolia Wetterhorn (the best of Its 
class), Primrose Bee (a pale yellow api- 
culata), Haagei (bearing freely its trusses 
of golden flowers), and a late white dpi- 
culata marked No. 2. Mr. G. W. Miller 
had an extensive exhibit of spring flowers 
in Polyanthuses, single blue Primroses, 
dohble Primroses in white, sulphur, and 
lilac, Muscaris, Iris stylosa, and Daphne 
Blagayana. Hepaticas in variety, very 
beautiful and well-flowered Shortias, 
Saxifrages in considerable numbers, in¬ 
cluding S. Stuarti rosea, S. kewensis 
rosea, S. Boydi, S. Paulina? (both yellow), 
and Ei>igfea repens were among the good 
things from Mr. G. Reuthe. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Pretty bushes, the branches copiously 
laden with starry white ‘ flowers, of 
Olearia ramulosa came from Messrs. 
Piper. It is a plant rather for favoured 
gardens or the cold house than the open. 
From Mr. G. Reuthe came many beautiful 
Rhododendrons, two of the more charm¬ 
ing being the evergreen R. lutescens and 
the summer-leafing R. quinquefolium, the 
latter having salver-shaped flowers, each 
nearly 2 inches across, of Apple-blossom 
tinting. Beautiful Rhododendrons, too, 
were displayed by Messrs. It. Gill and Son, 
the early red Thomsoni, Shelsoni, Duchess 
of Cornwall, cilia turn, Falconeri, Hodg- 
soni, and grande being some of the many 
on view. We have but rarely seen the 
double yellow Banksian Rose in such pro¬ 
fusion or perfection as presented by Mr. 
G. Prince, who arranged a bank of it, the 
4 feet long branches freely dowered with 


blossoms. The flowers were well de¬ 
veloped and of a butter-yellow tone l.hn t 
attracted. Probably indoor cultivation 
was to some extent responsible for the im¬ 
provements mentioned, and possibly the 
special stock—whose name was not forth¬ 
coming—might have been exercising its 
influence also. 

TULIPS AND NARCISSI. 

A central bed of Darwin and other 
Tulips, grown in howls of fibre, was 
arranged by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited. 
The more conspicuous were La Revo 
(salmon with old rose), Inglescombe Pink. 
Rev. H. Ewbank ' (heliotrope), Andrn- 
maque (red-crimson), Professor Francis 
Darwin (scarlet), and Sierra Van Fiorn 
(pale rose).. This Ann also had a nice 
batch of Narcissi, Mrs. Robert Sydenham. 
Cygnet:, Buttercup, Silver Dawn, and 
Bernardine being some of them. In a like 
group, Messrs. J. R. rearson and Sons 
had the beautiful Florence Pearson, Gipsy 
Queen (a glorified Barri), Cui>ella (a good 
bicolor), Victoria, Norah Pearson, Queen 
of Spain, and the indispensable Mme. de 
Graaff. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The fragrant Boronia megastigma was 
the best filing in a mixed group from 
Messrs. S. B. May and Sons. Euphorbia 
jacquiniseflora (brilliant scarlet) was 
also good, the strain of Primula obconlca 
grandiflora very fine. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers had a capital Carnation novelty 
in Mrs. John Kiffen (a crimson-purple of 
considerable merit). It is a great gain on 
existing sorts of this or like shade. 
Aviator (scarlet) was very brilliant. 

ORCHIDS. 

The finest novelty here was Odontioda 
Windsor (O. Sander® x Odontoglossum 
lllustri8simum), a self-coloured. scarlet, 
over which was spread a purplish Grape- 
like bloom. It gained a First-class Cer¬ 
tificate, and was from Messrs. Flory and 
Black. Cattleya Clethra var. General 
Pershing (C. Enid x C. Triana? Grand 
Monarch) gained a like award. The 
colour is soft lilac with crimson lip. This 
came from Messrs. Charlesworth, who 
also received an Award of Merit for 
Odontioda Alcantara var. rubra (O. 
Cooksonae x Odontoglossum eximium). It 
is of ruby-red, with white touched lip. 
Odontoglossum Venilla, O. Othello, and 
Cattleya Enid alba were from the same 
source. In a choice assortment from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Cattleya 
Cappei alba, which gained an Award of 
Merit, is of handsome proportions, pure 
white, with yellow in the tube. Odonto¬ 
glossum King Albert, O. Alexander, 
Lycastes, Cattleya Trianse The Premier, 
and Cypripedium Rothschildianum were 
others of note. Messrs. Hassall and Co. 
confined their attention to Cymbidiums, 
than which few Orchids are -when cut 
more enduring. Messrs. Sander and Son 
showed a few Cattleya s and other 
Orchids in variety. Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stam¬ 
ford Hill, contributed a fine example of 
Neo-Moorea irrovata, with huge Calanthe- 
like loaves and brown and white flowers 
borne In pyramidal spikes. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

To say that the exhibit of bottled fruits 
and vegetables from the Food Production 
Department comprised 300 bottles in 150 
varieties is also to say that nothing, prac¬ 
tically, in fruits and vegetables had been 
omitted. Dried fruits, too—Grapes and 
Currants — were among others freely 
shown, showing that, while good enough 
in their season when fresh, they were 
valuable also out of season if treated on 
these lines;j*It was?-probably, of its kind, 
the most comprehensive .exhibit yet seen. 

A Gold (Medal was awarded. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 
GROWN BY THE FAMILY 


NOTICE 

to thousands of our cus< 
tomers who are waiting: 
for 


Father, Mother, Bobby, Mary—all can 
help to fill the National Larder, economise 
tonnage, keep prices down, and supply 
the family table with fresh nutritious 
food. How ? Just by sowing 


SUGAR CORN 


Most unfortunately, our 
principal consignment of 
Sugar Corn (nearly 10,000 
lbs.), has been LOST AT SEA 
under circumstances which 
we cannot refer to in detail. 

Our Agents have made 
every effort possible, and wo 
now hope to receive a ship¬ 
ment about Mid-April (which 
is just tho right time for 
sowing) when we will at 
once despatch the many 
thousands of waiting orders. 


SEEDS 


and tending a successful Vegetable Garden 


ORDER AT ONCE, & HAVE YOUR SEEDS FOR 
SOWING DURING THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Ryder & Son have pleasure in stating that they have a 
few Catalogues still on hand, and will post one by return to 
anyone who applies so long as the supply lasts. As the 
number is limited in conformity with the Government regula¬ 
tions, it is earnestly requested that no one writes for a Catalogue 
unless they intend to order Seeds. 

AH Seeds are being despatched by Return of Post. 

CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


RYDER (EL SON 

Seed Merchants, 

ST. ALBANS. 


LTD. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitize by 
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CORRE8PONDENOE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Treatment of Bouvardias ( J . ,W.).— 
-Keep the plants cool, airy, and moder¬ 
ately dry at tho roots for six or eight 
weeks. Then cut them back rather 
severely (more or less according to the 
size of plants desired next autumn), give 
them a genial warmth, and syringe them 
overhead daily. When in growth again 
partly shake the plants out and repot 
them: afterwards grow on under glass, 
estopping the young shoots frequently, and 
shitting oil as required until July. 

Repotting Eucharis Lilies ( P . ) — 

The spring—and the present time if there 
is a warmnause or pit, or a good hotbed, 
to place the plants in afterwards—is the 
best season for dividing and repotting 
these plants. The most suitable soil is 
good turfy loam, to which are added a half 
or third part of good leaf-mould or peat 
and plenty of coarse sand. Drain the pots 
well, and place them in a temperature of 
05 degs. to 75 degs. or 80 degs., with a 
bottom-heat of 10 degs. more, if possible, 
to make growth, with plenty of moisture. 

Adiantums in poor condition (Fern- 
lover).— Your Maiden-hair Ferns are un¬ 
doubtedly in a sorry plight and the roots 
must be in a very bad state. The only 
remedy we can suggest is repotting in a 
mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with a good sprinkling of silver-sand. Re¬ 
move as much of the old sour soil as you 
can, and repot in clean, well-drained pots. 
Take particular care not to over-water till 
the roots are again active, for an excess 
of moisture immediately after potting is 
very injurious. Place them in the 
warmest part of your greenhouse and 
shade from bright sunshine until you see 
that the roots are working freely in the 
fresh soil. The Maiden-hair with very 
small divisions is Adiantum gracillimum. 

Cineraria leaves unhealthy (. 4 . C. 11 .).— 
Your Cineraria leaf has been attacked by 
the grub of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. The 
best way, if the plant has been attacked 
severely, is to cut off the leaves and burn 
them, or if the attack has only just begun, 
to pinch tho leaves at the place where the 
grubs are. Syringing with an insecticide 
can do little good, as it would not reach 
the grubs. It might, however, prevent 
tlie flics laying their eggs if the insecti¬ 
cide could be applied at the right time. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Peumuscitriodora (syn. Boldoa fragrans) 
(J. H.).— Boldu is the Chilian name. It is 
a small Chilian evergreen tree. The fruits 
when ripe are succulent drupes about the 
size of haws, and very aromatic, as arc 
all parts of the plant. The bark is used 
by tanners, and the wood is preferred 
before any other in making charcoal, while 
the fruits arc eaten. The leaves are used 
an medicine to assist digestion. Peumus 
is said to he the Chilian native name 
Treasury of Botany. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches mildewed (Interested). —The 
variety Royal George ns very subject to 
mildew in the open air, and for this reason 
has been discarded. As a cure for mildew 
there is nothing better than flowers of 
sulphur, which should be applied with a 
puff or dredger after dewing the leaves 
over with the syringe. Thoroughly dust 
all the affected parts with sulphur, and 
wash it off in the course of a day or two. 
The sulphur may also be applied in a 
liquid form bv mixing a 60-sized potful in 
a bucketful ol soft water in winch have 
been dissolved 2 oz. of soft soap. This 
can he svringed on to the tree, but wo 
have greater faith in the sulphur being 
applied in a dry state. 

Gross Fig-trees (J. C.).— Your Fig-tree 
make® too much growth and fruits too 
sparsely l>eeauso its roots have too much 
run and need restricting. You will do 
well to open a t/erifh.^O inqhfl vyde and 
Digitized by 


as near as 3 feet from tho tree, cutting 
clean off not only all roots found there, 
but also partially grubbing under the tree 
and severing any downward roots. Then 
fill up carefully," using fresh soil from a 
vegetable quarter, hut do uot add manure. 
Then remove some 3 inches or 4 inches of 
the top-soil and replace that with fresh, 
adding to it wood aslies and old mortar 
rubbish. Some of these materials should 
have been mixed with the soil put into the 
trench. You may find it needful to root- 
prune every three years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Improving a poor lawn (A .).--When 
lawn® become thin, poor, and patchy, it is 
evident that the soul beneath needs feed¬ 
ing. Grass cannot be manured as ordinary 
garden ground is, as the dressing may not 
be buried. On the other hand, a compost 
made up of garden refuse, roadside trim¬ 
mings, old potting soil, leaf soil, soot, 
wood ashes, and any description of artifi¬ 
cial manure, all well mixed by frequent 
turnings, then before using «nin through a 
sieve to remove all stone®, makes a first- 
rate dressing stiWn over the Grassat the 
rate of at>out 1 bushel per rod. Fading 
this, get basic slag, and strew it over the 
Grass at once at the rate of 5 lb. per rod. 
Have it very equally distributed, and later 
occasionally swept over with a coarse 
broom. Give a dressing of soot in fiebru- 
ary, and one of sulphate of ammonia, 3 lb 
per rod, in April or May. Tins treatment 
■should do your lawn great good. 


SEED POT1TOES. 

Lincolnshire Grown from Scotch Seed. 

At Govt, Prlco s. 

FULL (ILLUS.) USTS FREE. 

GREAT SCOT, 

as irrown on IF. 

28 lb#., 3/-; 56 lbs., 5/9; 112 1b«., 11/- 

rin Seeds and Elfj 

a|0 SEED POTATOES 3|D 

Contains 1 lh. each Lines. Seed Potatoes - 8. Express, 
Eclipse, King Ed., A. Chief ; large pkts. early and late Marrow 
Peas, dwarf and tall BeanB; pkts. of Onion, Carrot, Cab¬ 
bage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Beet, Spinach, Parsley. 
Cucumber, Marrow ; six pkta. Flower Seeds; pkt. Lighton • 
M&incrop Tomato free, with Ulus. LiBts and instructions, 
5/8, carriage paid._ 

500,000 ONIONS, 

Strong PUnti. A. Craig, 2/-; Tripoli, 1/6. 

CABBAGB, I/O lOO, free. 

TOMATO Plants. 

UCHTON’S MA1NCR0P and BIDE8 RECRUIT, 

1/6 doz.; 50, 5/6 i 100, 10/- 
Seed, 6d., 1/-, and 2/6. 

FOOD SEEDS 

(ORDER EARLY). 

NariOOt Beans, Brown and White, can be 
used green or dried for w inter use. 6cL and 
1/- pkt., 2/6 pint. 

Parsnip, Giant Marrow, 6d. pekt., 1/6 ,oz. 
Salsafy (or Veg. Oyster), 6da and 1/- pkt. 
Dwarf French Beans, 2/- pint. 

Tremendous Runner Beans, 6d. and 1/- pkt. 
Sugar Beet, 3d. pkt., 1/- oz. 

Sunflowers, Giant, 1 oz., 3d. ; 4 oz., 9d. 

List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds free. 
BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Potatoes, Roses, 
Fruit Trees. Plants, etc., free, 

AMBROSE LIGHTON 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINOS. 


u icon ivi/ui^. * 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A M Walker.— It is very difficult to say 
what plants would suit, so much depending 
on the soil and the size of the border. In 
your district any hardy plants would do 
well. You should look round some of the 
gardens in your neighbourhood, and m this 
way make your own selection. A. 

Maude. —We have inquired of one of the 
best houses for gardening appliance®, and 
have been informed that, owing to the 

war, seed drills are now unobtainable.- 

C. S. II .—So far as we can see, the ap¬ 
pearance of the leaf is due to natural 

Jl^ay, _ w. P.—“The Garden Annual’ 

is not now published. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRTJITS. 

Names of plants.—1C. P.— 1, The Part¬ 
ridge Breast Aloe (Aloe vanegata) ; 2, 

Pandanus sp. - Penrith. — Apparently 

Pninus cerasifera, hut leave® ore required 
to make quite certain, the flowers not 
being well developed. 

OBITUARY. 

♦MONS. G. ALLARD. 

This very interesting French tree 1 
and tree planter, whose collection 
known to all who visited Angers, 
lately passed away. This collection Is 
porta nt from the i>oint of view of t 
and shrubs which flo well in the wes 
France. The arboretum was planted 
tirely by Mons. Allard. The first planta¬ 
tions were made In .1803, and the Sequoias 
in the collection date from that year. 

The important collection of Oaks was 
planted in 1870, and comprises more than 
100 species, varieties and hybrids. Be¬ 
sides these trees there was a rich collec¬ 
tion of Camellias and of cultivated Theas 
which fruit in the open. Mons. Allard has 
bequeathed his estate to the Pasteur In¬ 
stitute (Paris), with the condition that 
the Institute shall provide for the main¬ 
tenance of the collection at la Maul^vrie. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the collec¬ 
tion with Professor Sargent; and a most 

agreeable lesson it was In tree beauty and QnN r . 11 Nnrfnllc **** 

variety. As usual in French collections CANNELl^& SONS, Loddon, No rfolk 

generally, there was no attempt at j jg-j qF PRIZES FOR 1918, with Catalogue 

picturesque design, the Whole SO arranged Jj f Guaranteed pedigree Seeds po«t free. Autumn sown 
-* - -a -* — — - - - • *-» ^ru\ • —- u i p Nurseryman 


BEDDING AND 

1 

s i VEGETABLE PLANTS, 1 

K Etc. 


'• Btsr JN.HSRVEYf£\ 

s QUALiTr ✓'NURSERIES "J 

f ALWAYS V EVESHAM 

Ltsrs 

POST 

FREE 


SPRING-SOWN ONION PLANTS 

AND OTHER VEGETABLES. 

Alisa and Cranston’s, 2*. 100; 16s. l.ooo 
Other varieties, 1b. 8d. 100; 13s. 6<L 1,000. 

Parsley, Leeks, Cauliflowers, Cabbage, Celery, etc. 
Send for Free List to— 

ALLAN, The Nursery, Newton Stewart. 


14 Varieties. Note names. Othello Spencer, Lady 
Orisel Hamilton. Etta Dyke Royal Purple. Samt 
George, Hon. Mr*. Kenyon, Mrs. Alfred Wat kin*. 
Chrissie Unwin. Nora l nwm, George Herbert. Lord 
Nelson Speucer, Margaret Atlee. Knchantrcsa, 
Queen Alexdndra Spencer. 25 seeds j 
of each separate. 


X 


Post 


picturesque design, the whole so arranged Jj of Guarantee d Pedigree seeds post free Autumn 
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THE MIXED BORDER. 

The words “ herbaceous border ” are wrong 
in all ways, the best effects very often com¬ 
ing from Rose, Clematis, and Honeysuckle 
on the trellis at the back. Lilies, too, often 
help the effect of the plants. In the many 
cases where a mixed border is made 
against a wall, then the fine plants that 
often adorn walls come in; and where 
arches span the border here and there, 
climbers help the effect. The stronger- 
growing alpine and rock plants also come 
in well, and the hardy African Lily I 
find a useful mixed border plant, flower¬ 
ing freely, and hardy without protection. 
A mixed border of a picturesque sort may 
be made on the margin of the masses of 
hardy evergreens frequent in our country, 
and giving good backgrounds. In this case 
the evergreen helps so well that fewer 
plants may be used, and these of the best. 
Lily, Giant Asphodel (Eremurus), Peru¬ 
vian Lily, Torch Lily, and a variety of 
Lily-like plants may be used with fine 
effect. W. 

Sussex. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The white Mezereon in Scotland.— 

There is a very fine bush of the white 
•Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum alba) In the 
garden of Mr. J. A. Mather, Hastings 
Hall, Moulaive. Dumfriesshire. It was in 
full flower on March 13tli, not a very late 
date for the high altitude of the garden 
among the hills of the Glencairn Valley; 
but later than my own at a much lower 
level.— S. Ahnott. 

The Dogwood.— Large clumps of the 
Dogwood are used with good effect in the 
garden of Lieut. Macmillan, of Woodlen, 
Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. On a visit to 
the garden in the middle of March these 
big clumps formed a striking feature 
among the many good shrubs there. The 
rich red of the glossy bark w r as very effec¬ 
tive in the March sun, and made one de¬ 
plore the fact that this well-known shrub 
is yet neglected by so many planters.— 
S. Arnott. 

Veronica Traversi In Dumfriesshire.— 

Veronica Traversi is one of the hardiest 
of the shrubby Speedwells of New Zea¬ 
land, and stands well in many parts of 
the North of England and Scotland. It 
was with much, pleasure, however, that, I 
observed huge bushes of this Veronica 
high up on the slopes of the picturesque 
garden of Mrs. Monteith, at Glenluiart, 
Moniaive. The garden is sheltered from 
the north, and slopes steeply to the south; 
but the bushes were exceptionally large.— 
Ess. 


The Rock Purslane (Calandrinia umbel* 
Lata).—The rich, velvety-purple of this 
Purslane affords a very welcome mass of 
colour in the late summer rock garden. 
C. umbellata enjoys the sunniest and 
sandiest spot you can' give it. and when 
once established it seems indifferent to 
drought. It is not quite hardy, and, 
though I had a fine plant for many years 
entirely unprotected in winter, the in¬ 
tense cold of last spring killed it. Many 
people find it best to treat C. umbellata 
as an annual, raising It from seed in early 
spring.—A. T. ,T. 

Daffodils in Clencajm, Dumfriesshire.— 

In and around Mtoiai 

□rgmzf ■ - 




there 


are a good many gardens where hardy 
flowers are prized and well grown. In 
addition tp the myriads of Snowdrops, 
Daffodils are largely grow’n. In the beau¬ 
tiful grounds of Glenluiart, Moniaive, on 
banks sloping to the south, the first 
flowers of N. Ajax opened on March 10th. 
The following day quite a number further 
advanced were observed in the Grass In 
Lieut. Macmillan’s garden at Woodlea; 
while at the farm of Ingleston, not far 
away, there was quite a wealth of these 
flowers.—Ess. 

Hepatic&8 at Moniaive. —I lately saw 
some unusually fine clumi)s in the gardens 
at Hastings Hall, Moniaive, Dumfries¬ 
shire, on March 13tli. The varieties were 
the single blue, single white, the double 
red, and a pile pink single one, not so 
often seen now as at one time. All were 
full of bloom, the single blue and white 
and the double red in particular being 
masses of flow’er. It is a pleasure to see 
these old plants doing so well, and I was 
informed that in another garden in the 
vicinity the single blue Hepaticu is grow¬ 
ing freely among the Grass.—S. Arnott. 

The Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata) 
at home. —Seeing “W.’s” note on this, I 
wish he could see it growing wild as it 
does on the beach near Los Angeles. It 
grow’s in the hot, sheltered spots at the 
back of the sand dunes, in almost pure 
sand, blooming profusely all summer. 
Abronia maritiraa, a viscid plant, with 
dense heads of magenta-coloured flowers, 
grows in company witii it. Abronia vli- 
losa. a light-pink flowered species, grows 
on the Mojave Desert, and is very orna¬ 
mental, having long, tubular flowers. 
Abronia latifolia is bright yellow, and 
grows on the beach near San Francisco.— 
J. Harry Johnson, Los Angeles. 

Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander.— On page 132 
Mr. McGuffog refers to this as Marguerite 
Mrs. Saunders, a mistake which I have 
also seen elsew’here. Its correct name is 
that at the head of this note. This 
variety in foliage and habit bears a 
greater resemblance to the typical Chrys¬ 
anthemum fratescens than do any of the 
other greenhouse Marguerites. It was 
iirst show’ll at the Temple Show 7 of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1010, by 
Messrs. F. Sander and Son, St. Albans ; 
but was, I believe, not distributed till a 
year later. On its first appearance it was 
given an Award of Merit. As stated by 
Mr. McGuffog, it does not produce cut¬ 
tings freely unless treated as he advises.— 
W. T. 

Climbing habit In Erica carnea.—A 

large bed of this beautiful Heath in Mr. 
E. C. Buxton’s garden at Bettws-y-Coed 
affords some striking examples of the in¬ 
clination to climb, wliich appears to be a 
feature of this species. In the bed are 
growing, along with the Heath, various 
Cotoneasters, Brier Roses, and a Berberis. 
Around these, the Erica, instead of 
sprawling along the ground, assumes a 
perfectly upright habit, w’hieh adds very 
materially to the effect. This is not 
the result of accidental conditions, which 
might, for example, be afforded by tlie 
Heath pushing its W’a.v through the 
foliage of the Cotoneaster and being held 
upright by it, for a similar effect Is seen 
around the t.si 11 and almost naked .stems of 
the Briers. Rather does it point to the 


supposition that this Erica enjoys the 
company of some taller shrub, and it is 
obvious that, given the slightest en¬ 
couragement, it will go upwards rather 
than develop the semi-prostrate, rather 
congested form in which one usually sees 
it.—J. 

Galanthus pllcatus Fraseri.— The Cri¬ 
mean Snow’drop (Galanthus pllcatus) 
varies considerably. Among the finest 
forms I know is that called Galanthus 
pllcatus Fraseri. Its origin, so far as 
known, is that Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Fal- 
donside, when visiting the garden of the 
late Mr. P. Neill-Fraser, Rockville, Mur- 
rayfield, Edinburgh, observed a few un¬ 
usually fine flow’ers among a lot of G. 
plicatus growing in that garden. These 
bulbs were lifted, and remained true, and 
the variety named G. p. Fraseri by Mr. 
Boyd. I have had this variety in my gar¬ 
den for years, and I know of no more 
beautiful Snowdrop. It Is tall, has fine 
plicate leaves, and flow’ers of great sub¬ 
stance.—Ess. 

London’s fruit and vegetables.— In these 
days of controllers and committees it 
seems as if the less anyone knows about 
the subject the easier is it to be appointed. 
An instance of tills unfitness is pointed out 
by Mr. E. W. Roach, Secretary of the 
London Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable 
Markets Association, who, In a letter to 
the Daily Telegraph of March 21st, 
says:— 

In the Daily Telegraph of March 
19th the names are announced of a 
committee appointed to Inquire into 
the conditions of the London fruit and 
vegetable markets. Although there 
are some scores of salesmen in the six 
fruit and vegetable markets of London 
W’bo should know something about the 
subject, not one has been appointed to 
this • committee by our business 
Government, nor has one of the 
managers of these markets been ap¬ 
pointed. 

Something amusing.— About 1S75 I 
lived at Knutsford, and heard of very 
good market gardens at Sale, a few miles 
from Manchester. One of these gardens 
was full of large plants of Pyrethrums 
and all sorts of beautiful flow’ers. The 
owner, who wus just coming out of the 
garden, locked the gate and took no notice 
of me. I asked the price of his plants. 
“Penny apiece; take ’em or leave ’em.” 
I bought a quantity, and asked the 
gentleman to send them to the station. 
“Can’t be done at the price.” A few’ 
w’eeks later I visited wlmt was then the 
best liardy plant nursery near London. 
A fcirge box of Pyrethrums had just 
arrived, and I happened to see the name 
of the sender. The nurseryman told me 
he had a quantity of the best new Pyre¬ 
thrums on sale at 2s. Gd. apiece. I re¬ 
marked that' I lived not very far from 
Sale. “Ah! then; you know too much.” 
About the same time I had a very beauti¬ 
ful yellow 7 Polyanthus called “ the Butter 
Polyanthus.” This had belonged to some 
of my relations in Norfolk for at least one 
hundred years. It was very dwarf, and 
almost like an Auricula. The market 
gardener from Sale came to see my plants, 
and brought a friend with him. After 
seeing various Polyanthuses, I heard one 
of my visitors say to his 1 friend: “ I told 
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thee they was now*.” Coming round a 
corner, they saw the “ Butter Polyan¬ 
thus.” After a silence which might be 
felt, the market gardener said: “ It’s 
easy to see as nobody knows of these at 
Sale. If they did, they would take them 
from under you if you sat on ’em all 
night.”—E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, 
BettW8’tf-Coed. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 


THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 

In the course of my notes on birds in the 
garden, I instanced the destruction 
wrought by chaffinches and sparrows 
among the seeds of Bras9icas. I meant, 
of course, when such seeds were not pro¬ 
tected by netting or, as ‘‘ S. Gordon ” sug¬ 
gests, page 79, by red lead. The latter 
practice I have followed for many years 
in lieu of the old fashion of netting, and 
not only in the case of Brasslcas, but of 
Peas as well—both culinary and Sweet 
Peas. Red lead is a safeguard in the case 
of Sweet Peas not only against small 
birds, but against pheasants, rats, mice, 
and voles. I have not, certainly, damped 
the seeds with oil, like “ S. Gordon,” find¬ 
ing that water answers equally well. 
With regard to -the second part of “ S. 
Gordon’s ” note, I fear he is confounding 
cause and effect. He says, quite rightly, 
that woodlice are to be found in injured 
Pears. But lie will not find that these in¬ 
sects interfere with unbroken fruits. It 
is the tits which, by pecking the familiar 
holes near the stem, make an opening for 
the woodlice. I am rather doubtful if the 
birds will eat these loathsome pests; in 
any case, it is established that the tit is 
not w'ronglv blamed for injnring Pears. 
This bird, too, is at times as dangerous 
to culinary Peas as the hawfinch, and can 
work much mischief in a short time. 

Baltnae. W. McGuffog. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Winter moths on fruit-trees.— Last sum¬ 
mer there was an exceptionally severe 
attack of caterpillars on Apple-trees, the 
lnrvfe of the winter moth predominating. 
This was due, I think, to the fact thar 
many birds died off during the very hard 
winter preceding. While pruning this 
season I am finding so many of the wing¬ 
less females of the winter moth and allied 
species that I am inclined to think that 
we may have a repetition of this plague 
should “weather conditions favour it. 
These moths are to be found on both Apple 
and Plum trees, and they have, of course, 
been hatched from their pupce in the 
ground and climbed up the trees to lay 
their eggs, after which they die. Those 
gardeners who adopt the plan of grease¬ 
banding their trees must have had a good 
catch this season. I have never followed 
this practice, because caterpillars can be 
killed with such complete success by 
spraying. It is generally necessary to 
spray against aphides in early summer, 
and it is easy to add 4 lb. of arsenate of 
lead to 100 gallons of any aphis wmsh and 
make it effective against caterpillars at 
the same time. It Is remarkable what 
seemingly tender insects can stand in the 
way of weather. Several times during 
the winter I have found prematurely- 
hatched aphides, and I even came across 
a caterpillar of the mottled umber moth in 
January. As for the wingless winter 
moth females, -they were quite lively when 
snow w r as about. Yet frost undoubtedly 
does kill aphides wh§n they are-exposed, 


FRUIT. 


KEEPING APPLES. 

I am in thorough agreement with Mr. 
Lawses-Warburton in his excellent note on 
this subject (page 113). Straw, or hay 
should certainly be avoided altogether iu 
the .storage of Apples. I use clean brown- 
paper, of the thinner, softer quality. As 
soon as -possible after each variety is 
gathered, allowing for the later ripening 
on different aspects of a tree, the fruits 
are packed, each one wrapped in paper, 
in boxes, which are placed on a stone 
floor in the store. There is no advantage 
or necessity iu allowing Apples to undergo 
a process of sweating ” as is often ad¬ 
vised. I think that only tends to extract 
the essential oil from the skin, which, as 
Mr. Law r es-War-burton says, is Nature’s 
preservative. Lattice shelves tend to¬ 
wards the same result. Apples keep 
better covered with paper (newspaper, if 
clean, answers quite w’ell) on solid shelves 
with a sheet of paper under and between 
each layer; and only such varieties as 
must .be-used early—say up to Christmas— 
should be kept on shelves. Late keeiiers 
should be stored in boxes (or crocks, such 
as housewives keep bread in). Here, 
Lane’s, Alfriston, Wellington, Mfcre de 
Menage, Bromley’s, etc., keep well so 
stored until May; if the exigencies of the 
household will permit. I lately examined 
some Newtown Wonder, which felt as 
greasy as though they had been oiled, and 
they were in fresh, plump, excellent con¬ 
dition. I remember w’hen a hoy finding, 
late in the season. Apples lying beneath 
trees, covered with leaves, in perfect con¬ 
dition ; and their flavour,* eaten uupeeled, 
is still a happy memory. There should be 
just sufficient air through the store to keep 
the atmosphere fresh, never dry, and the 
floor should be damped during drying 
spells of weather. Where there are only 
a few of the late dessert varieties, such as 
Court Pendu Plat, Duke of Devonshire, 
etc., they can be very conveniently stored 
in large flower-pots, 8-inch, 9-inch, or 
10-inch, each fruit wrapped in paper. Pots 
can be covered with slates or stood one 
on top of the other. Names may he 
written on sides of pots with chalk or 
pencil. 

All stored Apples should be carefully 
examined at end of February, when any 
which have decayed through some un¬ 
noticed defect w T hen packed may be re¬ 
moved. My experience has shown that 
the paper wrapping prevents decay spread¬ 
ing. Flowers of sulphur should he dusted 
round the corners and bottoms of boxes 
before lining with paper, preparatory to 
packing.. I am only a late-comer into the 
ranks of Apple-growers, and my success is 
due to a careful study of the pages of 
Gardening. J. M. S. 

Wirral, Cheshire. 

-The mode of keeping Apples advo¬ 
cated by Mr. E. F. Hazelton in your issue 
of February 23rd agrees with my own ex¬ 
perience, that keeping Apples in bulk is 
preferable to laying them out in a single 
layer, besides the latter being out of the 
question from a commercial standpoint. 

I send you a few samples of Apples. 
These were gathered in October, and 
placed at once in pot hampers (in the 
orchard), each pot holding about CO lb. 
These pots w'ere put the same day into a 
loft over a carriage-house, and not touched 
until this last week, w T hen they were 
sorted out and graded for market. There 
were not six decayed ones In each CO lb. 
pot, and you will see they have not lost 
their 'plump appearance. The loft lias a 
slate roof, but is lined under the rafters] 
with maIrh-boapiling, and l have never 


known It to be at a temperature of less 
than 30 degs. Fahr., and very rarely that. 
In summer it is pretty hot, but the Apples 
are not then there. Chas. Elwell. 

Sedgley. 

[With the above note was sent a number 
of Apples, which were in excellent condi¬ 
tion, being firm and juicy, with not the 
least trace of shrivelling.— -Ed.] 

-I w r as glad to see the friendly 

criticism by Mr. Lawes-Warburton upon 
my recent note on the above subject. 
Why I advocate the use of straw upon the 
shelves is that it gives a softer bed for 
the fruit to lie upon, especially when the 
fruit is placed several layers deep. If 
laid direct on the shelves, it will be found 
that the edges of the strips of wood cause 
indeutatious of the fruit, whereas the 
straw being laid crossways prevents that. 
As to its preventing the free passage of 
air, that is quite immaterial, as a current 
of air passing through is undesirable. In 
most eases the cost of the straw would 
not have to be considered, as generally 
where a sufficiency of Apples is grown to 
store, straw is also procurable. If laid 
straight across the lattice shelving and 
the irregular ends cut off with a pair of 
shears, there is nothing untidy in its ap¬ 
pearance. I have not experienced objec¬ 
tionable mouldiness occur through the use 
of straw, but probably if the room were 
excessively moist it would be so, in which 
case I “would advise a more frequent 
change of atmosphere by ventilation, but 
not Continuous ventilation. The less fruit 
is haudled, the better; and if carefully 
selected at the time of storing, it is un¬ 
necessary. If doubtful fruit has to be 
stored, that should be laid at the toil, 
where it would be most easily seen. 

E. F. Hazelton. 


STOPPING MELONS. 

Will you kindly tell me about the stop¬ 
ping of Melon plants and what is the har¬ 
diest, very good flavoured kind?— Stamp. 

[You, ‘ unfortunately, omit to say 
whether the Melons are being grown in a 
frame on a hotbed, in a heated pit, or if 
the grow ths are to be trained on a trellis 
in a suitable and properly heated green¬ 
house. In the two first-named cases the 
cultural treatment is the same. This con¬ 
sists in stopping or pinching out the points 
of the plants after they have made from 
five to six leaves. This w’ill induce the 
•plants to break and produce three or four 
growths, termed laterals, which, in turn, 
should be stopped when they have made 
eight or nine leaves. The growths result¬ 
ing from this stopping should produce an 
ample show' of fruit, or, in other words, 
female flo wers. - When these open, set 
them about mid-day, and stop the growths 
at the same time at the second leaf beyond 
the fruit. The greater the number of 
blooms that can be induced to open and 
be set at one time, the greater the pro¬ 
spect of securing a full crop of fruit. As 
a rule, three to four fruits form a good 
average crop for one plant. Prior to and 
while the flowers are open and being set 
omit syringing the foliage and keep the 
roots on the dry side. After the setting 
is complete assist the fruits to swell off 
by affording the roots a good soaking of 
tepid water. Setting Is done by taking 
fuliy-oiiened male flowers, and, after strip¬ 
ping off the corollas, laying them in the 
female blooms. After the foregoing stage 
has been reached keep all lateral growths 
produced to one leaf. With regard to 

Trellis-trained plants. —If grown on 
the cordon or single-stemmed system, 
pinch out the i>oints when the plants have 
reached to about two-thirds the height, of 
I the trellis. :h#era# result, from this 
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Lavatera Olbia (syn. L. thuringiaca). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Gooseberries _Please tell me 

if Gooseberries would succeed in a border 
close to a very sunny south wall? If so. 
what (cooking) variety do you recommend? 
If Gooseberries would not succeed, what 
other dwarf fruit-trees would you recom¬ 
mend?—N o vice, A thy. \ 

[Yes; Gooseberries would succeed in the 
border mentioned; but, naturally, the 
fruit would be ready for gathering in a 
green or ripe state in advance of that 
grown in an open position. This would, 
perhaps, from a point of utility, be an ad 
vantage. WliinharfPs* Industry,, iteopsake, 
and Crown Bob wfl ulch 'ire^q^Lvarie- 


the thousands of chrysalises in the ground 
around the trees are dead.—P. W. 

Red Currant Ayrshire Queen.— This is 
gaining favour in some leading south of 
Scotland gardens, and is likely to be more 
largely planted in future. It is a good 
grower and produces a large quantity of 
fruit of the finest quality.—A Border 
Gardener. 

-This was raised at Eglinton Castle 

in Ayrshire by Mr. Priest, the gardener 
there. While it is, admittedly, a distinct 
variety, it does not appear to be any great 
advance upon some of the better-known 
Red Currants, Ruby Castle, for example, 
or Fay’s Prolific. Nevertheless, Ayrshire 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
CARrETiNG bulbs. —I read with pleasure 
Mr. J. Cornhiirs note on Phlox subulata, 
in which he recommends it as a carpeter 
for Narcissi, etc. It is, no doubt, a beauti¬ 
ful carpeter, but I have found that many 
of these carpeting plants suffer from the 
foliage of the bulbs when the latter are 
thickly planted, and that the removal of 
their dead leaves causes a blank in the 
cariKiting plant which makes it unsightly 
in late summer and autumn. Where there 
are a few plants of the Phlox together and 
the Narcissi or other bulbs planted be¬ 
tween, the bare s])ot may not be so notice¬ 
able, but a big plant of the Phlox gets 
rather disfigured, owing to the leaves of 
the bulbs keeping the air and light off the 
portion immediately covered by them. 

Crocuses under carbetkrs. —Some car¬ 
peting plants harbour slugs badly (Phlox 
subulata among them), and certain 
plants are sometimes badly disfigured by 
these vermin. I had for some years a 
good clump of Crocuses (the golden-yellow 
variety) under a carpet of Sedum spurium. 
For a few’ years these did well, but latterly 
the clump appeared to diminish, and, on 
examination, I discovered that the Cro¬ 
cuses had, as is their habit, formed their 
new corms higher and higher until they 
w T ere injured by the roots of this creeping 
Stonecrop. I lifted the latter, replanted 
the Crocuses, and replaced the Sedum, and 
in a year or so the clump of Crocuses was 
as good a6 ever. This, I think, show’s that 
it does not do to carpet every bulb and 
leave it alone too long. It is different with 
Snow’drops and other bulbs which do not 
form their new corms on the top of the 
others. 

Iris reticulata. —Mr. Clarence Elliott’s 
note on page 88 induces me to remark that 
there w’ould appear to be a good deal in 
the soil in which the Netted Iris Is growm 
to account for its success or failure. Mr. 
Elliott finds his bulbs do well in “ a stiflish 
loam.” An Iris authority says that it 
growls w r ell in clay, and I know of a suc¬ 
cessful grower who pins his faith to peat. 
Mr. Elliott also speaks of a certain amount 
of lime. The w T hole point is very interest¬ 
ing and of importance to those w ? ho love 
the Netted Iris. I have it doing w’ell in 
loam and a little sand with a small por¬ 
tion of lime In the soil. 

Christmas Roses.— It is provoking to 
see how w’ell these do in certain gardens 
w’here they appear to have no attention 
and are in ajpparentl^ uncongenial condi¬ 
tions, while plants which are carefully 

Cornell university 


should be stopped to encourage further 
breaks. If the plants are intended to 
cover a large area of trellising, they must 
then be grown on the extension principle— 
i.c., stopping the plant after sufficient 
grow’th has been made to reach to the 
third or fourth wire of the trellis. Train 
out resulting breaks widely distant apart, 
and pinch these when about 18 inches of 
growth have been made to obtain further 
growths, which will, or should, produce 
fruit in abundance. Both in this and the 
previous case treat as advised for frame- 
grown plants in regard to setting and 
stopping. A good variety of Melon for 
your purpose would be Blenheim Orange. 
You could also try the French Cantaloupe, 
but the former is the better flavoured.] 


ties, the first being the earliest. Red and 
White Currants, if you require them as 
early as they are to be had, would also 
succeed In such a position. The only 
other fruit-tree that suggests itself is the 
Morello Cherry in bush form; but, pos¬ 
sibly. the trees may attain to too great a 
height for your purpose.] 


Queen is a good Currant, a good grower, a 
regular cropper, with fairly large bunches 
and berries, the latter of a good colour, 
and it will, undoubtedly, be in request by 
Scottish growers.—W. McG., Balmae. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


The winter moth. —Last season I lost 
two-thirds of my Apple and Damson crop 
from an abominablo tiny caterpillar. The 
Board of Agriculture sent me a leaflet tell¬ 
ing me it was the work of the winter moth 
or the March moth. For both oases I was 
to grease-band my trees, which I duly did. 
The winter has gone, and March lias nearly 
gone, and still there is no moth. What 
has Happened? 1 cannot l>elieve that all 


LAVATERA OLBIA. 

This handsome South European species, 
also known as L. thuringiaca, though intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1570, is but seldom 
seen. It is of shrubby habit, and under 
favourable conditions will reach a height 
of 8 feet. The leaves are from three to 
five lobed, soft and woolly in texture, and 
of a pale colour. Tlie reddish-purple 
flowers, eadi about o inches in diameter, 
are produced singly on short stalks from 
the base to tlie tips of the branches, a 
succession of bloom being kept up from 
.Tune to October. It is a charming plant 
for the wild garden in partial shade, and 
is equally happy in a sunny position at 
the back of tlie herbaceous border. The 
illustration we give to-day show’s its value 
when brought into the house. 
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tended are disappointing. In January I 
came across a nice clump full of flower 
and looking very happy. This was in a 
small front plot attached to a cottage close 
to the macadamised main road, where in 
summer all the plants become smothered 
with dust after a day or two of dry 
weather. This clump of Christmas Roses 
is fully exposed to the sun also, as it has 
an almost due south exposure. The soil is 
light and poor. 

Snowdrops.— I wonder if it is a general 
experience that Snowdrops are flowering 
freely this year. They are with me, and 
in several other gardens and parks I have 
visited the same is observed. Snowdrops, 
I think, look much better when carpeted, 
and they are prettiest when seen growing 
through rough herbage. The trim lawn 
is hardly the place for them. I like best 
of all the common Snowdrop. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


BURNING RUBBISH. 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, January 5th, 
page 9, asked how he is to burn garden 
rubbish so that he will not be infringing 
regulations. Just now the matter is dis¬ 
turbing the minds of a good many people, 
as, even supposing the material to be in a 
dry state for burning—and much of it is 
not—daylight is so short that it is a 
matter of Impossibility to do it, except on 
Saturday afternoons. I know of a case 
where a man received a notice from the 
Board of Agriculture’s local inspector to 
burn some diseased Potato haulm; but 
many weeks elapsed before the instruc¬ 
tions could be complied with (through bad 
weather, etc., intervening. It seems to 
me in the case of much green vegetable 
matter the better plan is ito dig a deep 
trench and add a good dressing of lime, 
rather than run the risk of being fined, 
for in-the case of smother fires there is no 
dependence on them, and they are just 
as likely to be fanned into a flame late at 
night as not. Smother fires which we 
could leave burning for days before the 
war are for the present tlr'ngs of the past. 
If the material cannot be dried and burnt 
in small quantities quickly, then the next 
best thing is to bury it as suggested.— 
Townsman. 

-The burning of garden rubbish at 

the present time is, as Mr. Elliot indicates, 
rather a problem. This is especially the 
case when rubbish has to be burned in a 
seaboard locality, such as this, where the 
regulations are, perhaps, more strictly en¬ 
forced than is the case further inland. I 
find the better way is to delay the burning 
of the year’s accumulation of rubbish until 
March is some way advanced. Then the 
I>eriod of daylight is longer and the rubbish 
lias a chance of being drier than is the 
rule in the earlier weeks of the year. I 
find it pays, too, to keep two or more fires 
going. When a good, glowing base is 
formed, the amount which can be speedily 
disposed of is surprising, and when no 
rubbish is put on the fire after 4 p.m. there 
is no danger of any flames breaking out 
during the night. We are, here, only 
about a mile from the beach, and since the 
regulations came into vogue this practice 
has been followed with safety. A good 
going fire will speedily dispose of much 
more than the quantity referred to by Mr. 
Elliot—four tons. If, however, this refers 
to weeds, as distinct from prunings, 
trimmings, etc., these, if thrown up into 
a heap, mixed with a few layers of slaked 
lime, and occasionally turned, will soon 
rot, and the heap makes useful stuff when 
the ground is being trenched, the rotted 
material being put into the bottom of the 
trench. The laboirfqujesticn / -mlv :> be 
against following ti lls ■ amrixv iJTJfchich 


case burning might be preferable.—W. 
McG., Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 

-In a recent Issue Mr. C. Elliott 

asked for suggestions for dealing effec¬ 
tively with garden rubbish and weeds. 
Here are three: (1) Purchasing an iron 
refuse-destructor, such as was on the 
market before the outbreak of war. Tne 
price of such now would be very great, 
and for this reason may have to be ruled 
ouit. (2) The building of a refuse-de¬ 
structor as used dn our army camps in 
England, and I believe abroad. There is 
one in use at the camp dn this park 
(Amptihill Park), and a soldier gardening 
friend in the camp assures me it will burn 
anything and everything put into it. I 
often spass by it, and it is always burning 
—day and night. Of course, the cast of 
the bricks and labour wjMild have to be 
considered ; but the undoubted usefulness 
and lasting value of such an apparatus 
would far outweigh the small initial cost. 
A refuse-destructor is fairly easily built 
by any man who can lay n few bricks, and 
there are several types in use at the dif¬ 
ferent camp centres. No doubt, Mr. 
Elliott, or anyone else, could get permis¬ 
sion to see such a structure and observe 
dts working at the nearest camp to him. 
Roughly speaking, that to be seen in the 
pork here is about 9 feet high, 4 feet 
square at base, tapering to a 20-ineh, or 
thereabout, chimney. (3) Digging a large 
hole out of which there is an exit by a 
sloping pathway for a wheelbarrow, or 
cartway, where the collecting of rubbish 
is on a big scale. Into this hole all rub¬ 
bish and weeds can be put, adding lime 
or soot, or tooth, occasionally, and giving 
(the whole a turn over now and again 
w r hen time offers. The secret of success 
with this method is leaving the refuse in 
the hole long enough to thoroughly -decay. 
To do this two holes should be provided. 
The length of time the rubbish remains in 
the holes and a systematic arrangement 
for the clearing of the same must be de¬ 
cided by the one in charge, who will bo 
guided by the state and rate of decay 
biking place. When decomposition is con¬ 
sidered sufficient the waste can lie used as 
a top-dressing or dug In.—C. Turner. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing coloured Primroses, etc. —The 

soil in my garden is rather heavy ch 
and I find it difficult to preserve colour 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, and Auriculas. 
I should be glad of some hints as to their 
cultivation. Should they be divided 
every year, and when? "Would decayed 
leaves help their growth?— Sunflower* 

[The first thing to do is to improve the 
heavy clay soil by the addition of grit or 
sand, burnt ballast, leaf-soil, and old 
Mushroom bed manure, all of which, tend¬ 
ing to soil richness and porosity, will 
make for greater success. Air-slaked 
lime at the rate of an 8-inch potful to the 
square yard, well forked in, would also 
improve the soil, and by getting rid of 
some of the superfluous moisture, materi¬ 
ally increase w T armth. In all probability 
your soil contracts enormously undei 
strong heat, and the excessive evaporation 
that ensues is calculated to cause endless 
failures. With the soil so improved, you 
may divide and replant the above either 
annually or biennially, preferably always 
so soon as flowering is over, taking care 
to insert the plants well up to tlieir leaves 
in order to secure a maximum amount of 
roots and root activity.] 


Failure of Clematis. —I have a Clematis 
of the C. lanuginosa family that for the 
last two summers has grown about 7 feet 
high, and then suddenly died off; but 
started into growth again from the root 
(or st-ock) later. This spring it has 
started growing strongly again. Gan von 
suggest what is wrong? It is planted 


against the post of a pergola in an open 
position.—E nthusiast. 

[Seeing that the plant Is “ now growing 
strongly again,” as it did also last season 
after the “ die-back ” or failure, we can 
but assume that the growth is that of the 
true sort and not the stock. The stock 
usually employed for grafting is the root 
I»ortion of C. Vitalba, and, so fiy as our 
experience goes, the Clematis cannot lie 
reproduced from “ root cuttings.” Werii 
the Clematis grafted on seedling plants 
above the cotyledons (seed leaves) the 
stock may at any time reproduce its kind 
by way of latent buds or eyes at that point. 
The difference of growth, however, be¬ 
tween stock and scion is so great that it 
would be at once detected. On the spot 
the matter might be settled instantly, or, 
if you send us a specimen of a full leaf— 
not one division of it—to reach us in a 
quite fresh state, we can settle the matter 
for you. In all the circumstances, how¬ 
ever, w r e conclude the growth to be that of 
the C. lanuginosa variety and not that of 
the stock.] 

Gentiana acaulis not flowering. —I shall 

be glad of any hints as to how to make 
Gentiana acaulis flower in sandy loam. I 
have tried every way I can; but only get 
blind flowers. Gentiana verna I can suc¬ 
ceed with.— Enthusiast. 

[We would have welcomed some infor¬ 
mation as to your treatment of the plant, 
as it is usually a success on light or sandy 
loam. We have it at the moment in rude 
health on a sandy heath-like soil, and we 
know it to do well on soils of a like char¬ 
acter in Derbyshire and at Wisley 
(Surrey). The fact that it also grows 
well on cool, moist loams, In the clay over 
the red sandstone, and on calcareous soils 
makes it difficult to say what it likes and 
dislikes. In light soil, such as yours, 
however, if you cannot add a little chalky 
loam—say, to the extent of one-third— 
then you might incorporate air-slaked 
lime with what you have. In doing this 
you had better lift, divide, and replant, 
though we prefer autumn for this work 
rather than now’. As, however, your 
plants are unsatisfactory and there is 
little or no bloom to sacrifice, you should, 
by doing the work now, pbtain a growth 
calculated to give a good flowering next 
year. In applying the lime, use an 8-ineli 
l>otful to a square yard, well forking it 
in and stirring the ground a foot deep. 
Divide freely, plant very firmly, and, 
gathering the units into tight little 
bunches, keep the leaves level with the 
surface-soil.] 

Ornithogalums. —In the withered Grass 
the tufts of Ornitbogalum n-utans are now 
rapidly advancing. This is the best Star 
of Bethlehem for naturalising in woodland 
or in orchard, just as O. pyrainidale is, I 
think, the best for beds or for borders. 
The most unreliable is the Arabian Star of 
Bethlehem ((). arabicum). The bulbs of 
this act capriciously when first planted, 
and, while quite sound, will remain dor¬ 
mant for months. 0. latifolium is a good 
variety, and may be successfully natura¬ 
lised.—W. MoG. 

Primroses are always welcome, and to¬ 
day (February 20th)‘ on what is here 
known as “The Primrose Bank,” quite a 
good bunch lias been picked. All colours 
are comprised in the bunch, and as the 
Primroses are grown—as they ought to 
be—in Grass, the blooms are clean and 
pure. Shortly, the bank will be clad with 
bloom, which will be succeeded by myriads 
of wood Hyacinths at a later date.— 
Scot. 

Aster Farreri. — This is a Chinese 
novelty which, when put into commerce, 
will be welcomed by hardy-plant growers. 
It may be best described as a glorified 
Aster alpinus, taller, and with larger 
flowers. Coming in between A. A melius 
and A. alpinus in point" of height, it will 
fill a gap in our border flow«rs.—S. A. D. * 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XIV.— Thf Spring Snowflake. — I like this 
precious plant best in tlie Grass, among 
Heaths or some dwarf hardy shrubs. 
This, however, planted itself in a dwarf 
rock plant edging. In beauty it surpasses 
the Snowdrop. W\ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for tha moraine.— As it is pos¬ 
sible that your correspondent “ II. Hum¬ 
phreys” may not be able to supply the 
moraine with waiter except occasionally by 
means of a watering-can, it may be of 
sendee to supplement your excellent 
reply on page 120 by naming several plants 
which succeed well on a dry moraine with 
no water except that supplied as above. 
The follow ing do very well:—Apdrosace 
lanuginosa, A. Cliumbyi, A. sarmentosa, 


as so good that its popularity lias brought 
some rivals into the field with the same 
name, but not so good. The true S. Mac- 
nabiana has big white flowers and nice 
medium rosettes (it belongs to the en¬ 
crusted or silvery section) and fine spikes. 
It is marked by deep-red spotting to¬ 
wards the centre of the fiovere, so dis¬ 
tinct as to make one think that the flower 
has a red eye. This is the true plant, 
but the two claimants are not so good. 
One has the white flowers spotted all 
over with red, while the other has creamy 
blooms.—Ess. 

Achillea argentea. —The dwarf Achilleas 
are very useful for a hot, dry rock wall, 
and in poor soil come through even a 
severe winter quite well, when on the flat 
they will often he killed. I think this 
species is one of the best, with its pretty 
silvery foliage and white, Daisy-like 
flowers. The white-flowered A. rupestris, 
too, is also very pretty. Both are easily 
increased by division or by cuttings.— 
N. L. 

Alyssum saxatile flore-pleno.— This re¬ 
mains in beauty longer than the type, and 
does not propagate its kind all around as 



Spring Snowflake , self planted in dwarf edging. 


HSthionemn grandiflorum, A. eoridifolium, 
A. pulc-hellum, Alyssum serpyllifolium, A. 
montanum. Anemone Pulsatilla, Aqui- 
legia flabellata, Arabis Sturli, Asperula 
suberosa, tlie Campanulas named on page 
126, w r ith C. pulloides, C. Raddeana, 
Diant bus deltoldes, Diauthus granitieus, 
Draba aizoides, I). pyrenaica, Erodium 
guttatum, E. macradenum, E. Sib- 
thorpi, Gentiana acaulis, Geranium lan- 
castriense, G. einereum, G. argenteum, 
Gypsophila cerastioides, Helianthemums 
(any), Hypericum Coris, Leontopodium 
alplnum, Papaver alpinum, Phlox subu- 
lata in variety. Primula saxatilis, P. Auri¬ 
cula. P. margiiiata, Saponaria ocymoides, 
Saxifrages of silver section, Sedums 
(practically all), Sempervivums (any), 
Tunica Saxifraga, Veronica rupestris. I 
grow these and many others in such a 
moraine.—S. Arnott. 

Saxifraga Macnabiana. — This is a 
hybrid, hut I am not sure who raised it or 
where it originated. That matters little, 
as the plant deseryps^eoiisideratici|[i for its 
heaufy, and its afrooiaffiftps fflp tBhs of 
less consequence. »t-!ifts " beeised 


the single-flowered form does. The cokvur 
of the flowers, too, is a deeper yellow, and 
a good dump in full bloom is a gorgeous 
sight. If cut well back after flowering, 
the plants can be kept of a nice compact 
shape.—W. 0. 

Chrysanthemum arcticum. —-This, which 
with me does well in a sunny position in 
well-drained, rather poor soil, is a nice 
little plant for the rock garden. It grows 
about 8 inches or 9 inches high, and has 
very deeply-cut, pretty foliage, with large, 
rosy-white, Daisy-like flowers. It is 
pretty even when not in blossom.—N. L. 

Bellium bellidioides_ This tiny little 

Daisy is very pretty for a small pocket in 
the rock garden, and is quite an easy doer 
and hardy. It soon increases; but is of 
■such compact habit that it never becomes 
a nuisance. A sunny position suits it 
well, in leafy soil, provided its roots are 
not parched.—C. C. 

Bupleurum stellulatum _This is a neat 

little plant for the rock garden, too seldom 
seen ■ but very neat and pleasing, with its 
small, yellow flowers. Easily increased 
bv division, it seems to do best in a sunny 
place.—O. C. 


ORCHIDS. 

TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 

What temperature and damping down 
are required at this time of year for a 
mixed house of Orchids—Cattleyas, Don- 
drobiums, Aerides, Phalaenopsis, Cypripe- 
diums of different varieties, Coelogyne 
cristata? Kindly also give hints as to 
watering sapie and when to repot. I have 
kept the night temperature at from 
55 degs. to 60 dogs.—F. F. 32. 

[For a mixed collection of Orchids, such 
as Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, Aerides, Plia- 
henopsis, Cypripediums, CoMogyne eris- 
bata, you cannot do better than continue 
to maintain the night temperature of the 
house at from 55 degs. to (JO degs. The 
paths and stages of the house should he 
damped down in the morning as soon as 
the higher temi»erature is reached, always 
thoroughly soaking the ground immedi¬ 
ately under the hot-water pipes. After a 
warm, sunny day the house should again 
be thoroughly moistened ; but should the 
weather he cold and dull and tlie ther¬ 
mometer during the night likely to fall 
below the prescribed temperature, then 
less moisture will suffice. As the days 
lengthen and the weather becomes 
warmer a general increase of atmospheric 
moisture should be afforded. 

Repotting. —The proper time to repot 
Cattleyas is immediately new roots are 
seen pushing out from the base of the last 
made pseudo-bulbs; but in some cases, 
particularly among the hybrids, fresh 
roots will appear when the young shoots 
are only a few inches long. That also is 
a good time for repot/ting those that need 
increased rooting spice. The majority of 
Dendrobiums, after their flowers fade, 
generally commence to make new growths, 
which, when only a few inches high, de¬ 
velop roots from their bases, while at the 
same time many of .the old roots are send¬ 
ing out rootlets. When these are first 
seen, no time should be lost in potting the 
plants. At this time (March) of the year 
such plants as Aerides will show by their 
roots turning green at tlieir points that 
they have commenced to grow rapidly, 
and are easily injured; therefore, the 
plants should be attended to at once, 
Phakenopsis require attention during the 
month of May, as by that time the 
majority of the plants will have finished 
flowering and commenced to make fresh 
leaves and roots. Taking Cypripediums 
as a whole, and there are several distinct 
sections, they should be atteuded to as re¬ 
gards fresh rooting material within a few 
weeks after their blooms are cut. Plants 
of the well-known Coelogyne cristate may 
be repotted during the month of May; 
but it is not advisable to disturb them at 
the root if they are in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition, as often the pseudo-bulbs shrivel, 
and a considerable time will elapse before 
they are brought round to their former 
good condition. As regards the 

Waterino of the plants, it is not pos¬ 
sible in the spice allowed for these ques¬ 
tions to touch fully upon all the species 
enumerated, hut a general rule may he 
adopted, affording copious waterings to all 
growing plants that are well established, 
and less to those when in a resting condi¬ 
tion. All repotted plants should be very 
carefully watered, especially for the first 
few weeks, merely sprinkling the surface of 
the compost and, around the edge of the 
rot whenever the soil is quite dry. When 
tlie plants are growing freely, and roots 
become numerous, the amount of water 
may be gradually Increased. A light 
spraying of the undersides of the leaves 
with tepid rain-water, morning and after¬ 
noon when the weather is warm and sunny, 
is beneficial,L'filing! to® that no water 
'odgcp 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE USE OF GARLIC. 

English people do not use Garlic half 
enough; and when they do, they gener¬ 
ally use It too freely. Garlic properly 
used is a delicate and delicious flavouring 
in cooking. Used in excess, it Is posi¬ 
tively revolting. It is usually quite suffi¬ 
cient to rub the Inside of the utensil in 
which a dish is to be cooked with a piece 
of the bulb. The solid Garlic itself need 
seldom be put in, or when it is, only a 
very small portion, and this should be 
finely chopped or grated. I think it was 
Soyer who once said that the proper way 
to use Garlic was to nibble It and then 
breathe gently over the dish! Garlic is 
much more economical than Onion; and 
it is very easy to grow. In early spring 
the bulb should be split up into separate 
“cloves” or divisions. These are quite 
small. They should be planted in rows, 
0 inches to 9 inches apart, and an inch 
or so deep, in a sunny position. They 
make tops during summer, and should be 
dug when the leaves begin to turn yellow 
and show signs of ripening. The original 
small “cloves” will be found to haye 
formed bulbs six or eight times their own 
size. These should be dried and stored in 
a dry, airy place free from frost. 

Garlic may be used, in salads, soups, 
stews, omelettes—in fact, in all the dishes 
in which Onion is used. A dozen, or, at 
most, a couple of dozen, roots, if they 
develop properly, would, I should say, be 
sufficient for most households. At a 
time when English-grown Onions seem 
likely to vanish from the market owing 
to the restricted price at w r hlch they may 
be sold, whilst foreign Onions, at unre¬ 
stricted prices, seem likely to vanish at 
the other end of the market, it will'be a 
wise move on the part of the unpreju¬ 
diced to plant a little Garlic for home 
use. There certainly is a sort of preju¬ 
dice against it among many folk. 1 once 
thought I disliked it myself. I found my¬ 
self in a third class railway carriage on 
a cross-country journey in Italy one vqry 
hot Sunday after lunch. The carriage 
was crowded, and everyone except myself 
had apparently lunched on raw Garlic! 
But it was in Italy also that I learned 
how good a flavouring it is, if used on 
the principle that a little is good, but less 
Is better. I think the fault with many 
English cooks is that they try to use 
Garlic as they use Onions, whereas it 
should exist only as a ghost of a suspicion 
of a flavour. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Cooking the Dutch Brown Bean. — 

Double the quantity of Beans required for 
a single meal is allow r ed to soak in cold 
water overnight to soften them. Next day 
they are placed in a saucepan with plenty 
of cold water, and to every quarter of a 
pound of Beans a small Onion, skinned 
and cut into four, is added. Let them boil 
for two hours or until they feel quite soft. 
Keep the lid on the pan. When ready, 
strain through a colander and lift out the 
pieces of Onion. Return the Beans to the 
pan and let them stand by the side of the 
fire with the lid partially off to allow them 
to dry; then add small quantities of butter 
(or margarine), Parsley, pepper and salt. 
Shake the Beans over the fire for a minute 
or two, and serve the half required for the 
meal. A squeeze of Lemon juice may be 
added to Improve the flavour, or they may 
be served with Parsley sauce poured over 
them. The water in which the Beans 
have been cooked should be reserved for 
making a soup. TMe "'Beans 
not b<sen used maj\be,^a^ ue 


oven the next day, a small quantity of 
butter being added to keep them from dry¬ 
ing out. The Beans do not lose any of 
their flavour if this method is employed, 
and do not become sour. The* cooked 
Bean may also form an ingredient to a 
soup or a stew. I have found them excel¬ 
lent to use in Lancashire hot-pot.-— The 
Garden. 

Variety In diet. —Chestnuts are un¬ 
doubtedly a valuable food, though in the 
main merely a variant on Potatoes, and 
probably of less value than Nuts which 
are eaten raw. But even if they were 
available, I venture to think it would be a 
mistake to Import them now in place of 
Oranges. To say that these latter are 
“devoid of nutritive value” is an entire 
mistake. At the present time such fruit 
probably has a very special value, as con¬ 
tributing the mysterious and Indefinable 
“ accessory ” constituents, absent from 
cooked food, which modern research has 
shown to be indispensable articles of diet; 
growing children especially need such sub¬ 
stances, particularly in these days of milk 
shortage. Now that the children of the 
masses are deprived of the Banana, the 
introduction of other "fruits should be pro¬ 
moted as far as possible. The growing 
of Cucumbers and Tomatoes is to be ad¬ 
vocated from this point of view. Milk, 
be It noted, appears to be deprived of the 
substance referred to when sterilised. I 
may be allowed once more to deprecate the 
continued reference by amateur advisers 
mainly to quantity and the disregard of 
quality in dealing with food. The public 
are constantly being told that the pulses 
are superior to meat, because they con¬ 
tain a greater percentage of protein, but 
meat proteins and pulse proteins are not 
necessarily equivalent; in point of fact, 
the protein foods differ greatly in compo¬ 
sition.—H. E. Armstrong, In The Times. 

Thi Mulberry.— The Mulberry (Morus 
nigra) Is principally regarded as a decora¬ 
tive tree rather than from the utilitarian 
standpoint for its fruits. It is a fruit, 
however, that amply repays for special 
attention In cultivation. The roots need 
plenty of moisture, and they should be 
mulched occasionally with animal manure. 
The trees are often seen growing in situa¬ 
tions' where it is difficult to give them 
this attention; for example, on lawns. It 
would, however, be worth while to lift the 
turf from around such trees, removing 
some of the exhausted soil, and replacing 
it with good turfy loam and well rotted 
farmyard manure broken down finely. If 
when doing this the soil is found to be 
dry, let it have a good soaking of ■water 
first. Make the surface dressing as firm 
as possible, and sow in April with Grass 
seeds in preference to re turfing, although 
it would be an advantage to the tree to 
allow the soil to be clear of growth in a 
circle from C feet to 8 feet in diameter 
for a season. In addition to giving this 
attention to the roots, thin out all weakly 
shoots and remove the dead growth. In 
transplanting a Mulberry-tree do not 
mound up the soil, but plant it quite on 
the flat, or even a trifle below the level of 
the surrounding soil. The present month 
is the most suitable time to do this work. 
I am of the opinion that there are different 
varieties, for the fruits of some trees are 
much superior to those*of others.— Jas. 
Hudson, in Gardeners* Chronicle. 

Sugar. —The abuse of sugar, owing to 
the action of Its acid bye-products upon the 
lime in the blood, is the usual cause among 
the young of rickets and decay of the 
teeth, of adenoid mi sal growth and in¬ 
flamed tonsils, thus often laying the foun¬ 
dation for the appearance of diphtheria 
and enlarged glands. The above is no 
exaggerated statement of facts, but can be 
seen and noted by anyone who is observant. 



The reader can readily realise, if this is 
true, as I am convinced that it is, that the 
deliberate and continued abuse of sugar 
does far more harm, both physically and 
mentally, than all the tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and beer combined, and the sooner the 
public wake up to this fact the better it 
will be for them. The world’s output of 
sugar in 190(5 was upwards of fourteen 
million tons; in 1909-10 this figure had rfsen 
to over seventeen millions, of which more 
than one-third was beet-sugar; moreover, 
about ten million tons of malted grains are 
destroyed yearly for the production of fer¬ 
mented and distilled liquors.— Thk Truth 
About Sugar. 

Amerioan way of keeping Apples.— It 

may interest some of your readers to know 
that when picking the Apples here we 
take clean flour or sugar barrels, each 
holding about two and a half bushels, 
into the orchard and place the Apples in 
them as they are picked. No lining of 
any sort is used in the barrels, but each 
Apple Is inspected to see that it is per¬ 
fectly sound, and care Is taken not to 
bruise it. When the barrel is full It is 
placed in a moist cellar with a soil floor, 
where the temperature does not fall below 
35 degs., and the Apples keep perfectly, 
retaining their flavour and firmness. 
Having tried both methods extensively— 
that of laying them out singly and piling 
the fruits thickly together—I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying I consider the latter 
method much the better.—A. Thatcher, 
Bar Harbour, Maine, U.S.A., in Gar¬ 
deners* Chronicle. 

The D’Arcy Apple.— I have a good sample 
of this, my favourite Apple, from Messrs. 
Seabrook and Sons, the Nurseries.‘Chelms¬ 
ford. It is an Essex-raised Apple, which 
has the repute in the trade of being a poor 
grower, hence it has not become popular, 
but it deserves a fair trial. I have a num¬ 
ber of trees of it on some dwarfing stock. 
It should be tried on all available .stocks, 
and certainly on its natural roots. Beyond 
all doubt certain varieties will not grow 
on the stocks generally used, and it is best 
to try it from layers and cuttings. Some 
people say it is ugly, but I do not mind 
that, and eat it cooked or sun-ripened.— 
W., Sussex. 

Dried Runner Beans.-r-Many people in¬ 
tend to sow Haricot Beaus this spring. In 
case any should be unable to obtain seed, 
it is wontih noting that Runner Beans, 
ripened and dried as for seed, answer 
just as well. A good many people have 
tried them during the jmst winter, and 
pronounced them excellent. Unlike Hari¬ 
cots, they must be -scalded to remove the 
skin® before they are boiled.—B., Sussex. 

Food value in Apples.— Re Mr. Eustace 
Mile®’ remarks, fruit in excess might be 
injurious, but I think that acidosis would 
not so readily result from excessive eating 
of Apples in their natural state, but is 
chiefly caused by the use of sugar with 
them. For perhaps ten years I lived en¬ 
tirely on Apple pies made of sweet Apples 
and wholemeal flour, with a little Nut 
butter in the paste, for dinner, with whole¬ 
meal bread and porridge and milk at the 
other meals, ana I had good health; but 
I do not recommend this exclusive diet. 
In those davs I took no vegetables, or very 
little, which was a mistake; but I was 
verv active and well. I live very simply 
still; but use the fruit raw chiefly, and 
the Food Controller has no terrors for me. 
I am quite convinced that excessive pro- 
tedd is as great an evil as its lack. We 
eat too much, even with the war on; and 
even vegetarians err when they add a lot 
of sugar to sour fruits. I cannot see any 
need whatever to grow sour Apples, as 
there is plenty of good croppers in the 
sweet ones. Brownlee’s Russett is of a 
good size, and quite sweet when ripe; and 
there are many such Apples.—W. J. 
Farmer. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE YEW PICTURESQUE. 

Our noblest native evergreen, the Yew, in 
its old state often a beautiful tree, is a 
very dangerous one for animals, so that 
it should be kept out of the way. It 
is usually best in a wood, or safe in any 
case from animals. Much of the beauty 
of old trees, through love if or the often old 
and effete branches being allowed to hide 
the stem, is lost. I have done all I could 
to plead for the beauty of the stem of the 
Yew, the beauty of old Yews being lost 
through fear of showing the stems. If 
in a wood, these would prune themselves, 
so to speak; but as the trees often’stand 
apart, the tendency of the branches is to 
grow as well as what should he tin* crest. 


twelve apostles cut in Yew). It took some 
little time to explain to her that what she 
was looking at w r as the real old British 
Yew—our native Cedar, and a tree of 
greater endurance than the Cedars of 
Lebanon. Yet in going about the country 
it is almost the rule to see the tine old 
Yew’s without any stems visible. W. 

Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum) 
failing. —Kindly tell mo how to make 
Daphne Cneorum last, as after a few 
seasons I lose it? What other Daphne 
can you recommend suitable for a small 
rock garden ?— Enthusiast. 

[The failure is probably due to grafted 
plants, though it may be due to soil, to too 
much wet, or to local conditions of which 


are large, of a pale pink shade, wreathing 
the shoots of last year’s growth. fcfcireo- 
cocca humilis, an evergreen of recent intro¬ 
duction from China, and perfectly hardy, 
promises to be a most useful shrub in Irish 
gardens. Though growing quite well fully 
exposed, it flourishes in shade and in moist 
soil. The shoots; densely clothed with nar¬ 
row leaves, produce in February numerous 
clusters of white flow*ers in the axils 
of the leaves. The flowers are heavily 
scented, proclaiming the presence of the 
plant even before it is seen. Cassandra 
calycuiata, the Leather Leaf, is an inter¬ 
esting member of the Heather family 
which through February bears numerous 
small pendent -white flow r ers. — Irish 
Gardening. 

Caryopteris mastacanthus.—This is a 

useful subject for warm banks and light 
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Old Yew-trees in west garden, Gravetyc. 


The group of trees in the picture had some 
years ago as much beauty of form as a 
ruined haystack. The stems w T ere not 
seen, feathered dowm as they w'ere by half- 
worn-out branches. 

The Yew does not often give way before 
a gale; but if at all tried by a storm the 
load of branches is a danger. If the crest, 
as in this case, is reduced to srcuething 
near its fair proportion, the wind has less 
power on the tree. 

An American lady, devoted to her 
garden in New r Jersey, came to see me one 
fine afternoon w T hen the sun shone on the 
stems of the Yew-s, that reflected its rays 
back in fine colour. She had never seen 
the Yew r with a Cedar-like stem before, 
only the dread effects of pretended archi¬ 
tectural gardeners, jflVho clip thCT Yew 
into various images-tpeatfoto s, fl3gkfllnd 
men (one place in W eounrj^^Ss the 


w T e have no information. The plant is im¬ 
patient of w r et at the root—in Nature it is 
found in hot, dry pastures—and in cultiva¬ 
tion responds to a mixture of loam and 
peat in equal parts and a sunny position. 
It is the best of its class, and w-ortli any 
trouble to make it a success. Now r and 
again it does well, at other times it is diffi¬ 
cult. Give it a cool and deep root-run in 
conjunction w T ith the soil mixture named. 
D. Blagayana is also good and worth 
wTiile. Give it a cool place and a deep bed 
of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and saud in 
equal parts.] 

February flowers.— Prunus dehiseens, 
one of Mr. Wilson’s finds in China, pro¬ 
mises to be an interesting and attractive 
plant. At present it is bearing numerous 
large, pale pink flow T ers on the short 
twiggy branches. Prunus Amygdalus per- 
sicoides is w r orthy of mention. The flow r ers 


soil. It may be grouped in rock garden, 
border, or margin of shrubbery, its grey- 
green leaves and whorls of mauve flowers 
making it a desirable shrub. It is said 
to be tender, and probably is, though it 
stood last winter here without any pro¬ 
tection. The essentials appear to be a hot, 
sunny position, and good drainage. 
There is a white variety, which is rather 
insipid.—J., North ll’a/cs. 


Cornus controversa. —-This, referred to 
on page 87, bears more than one name. It 
is far better known in this country as 
Cornus brachypoda, though this latter is 
said not to be the correct name. There 
used to be a large specimen of this Cornus 
in the Coombe YVood Nursery, which was 
very attractive, with its flattened cymes of 
white flowers, towards the end of June or 
in July. These;flusters flowers were 
somewhat suggestive of Ihose of the Elder. 
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VEGETABLES. 

EARLY POTATOES. 

The appeal made by the Government last 
year to grow as many early Potatoes as 
possible was responded to by numerous 
market growers, many of them giving up 
a considerable area of glass to their cul¬ 
ture to the exclusion of other things which 
they had hitherto grown. A good many 
were, doubtless, influenced by patriotic 
motives; others, in view of the remarkably 
high prices made In the early months of 
the year, hoped for good returns. In some 
cases these hopes were, to a great ^extent, 
realised, but there were many disappoint¬ 
ments, the weight of tubers lifted in. a 
good many eases not being enough to give 
a fair profit. One man declared that he 
had sacrificed £300 worth of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums to get £50 worth of Potatoes. Pro¬ 
bably he tried to do too much. It is evi¬ 
dent that he planted in the closing months 
of the year. Had he waited until February 
he could have cleared off a crop of late 
Chrysanthemums and would have had 
ample time to produce early Potatoes, and 
if these were dug in May the house would be 
clear for Tomatoes early in June, a good 
time to plant for ensuring what are 
termed “first crop” Tomatoes in late 
summer and up to the middle of November. 
In this way three crops can be taken from 
the house in about twelve months. Pota¬ 
toes planted at the time mentioned and 
which come up with the lengthening of the 
days and some early spring sunshine are 
more likely to turn out a paying crop, 
although the price per pound may be con¬ 
siderably less than when marketed six 
weeks earlier. 

Last year the earliest Potatoes made 
high prices, but It seemed criminal to 
sacrifice the weight of crop in the way 
that some of the Channel Island and main¬ 
land growers did. The tubers .were, in 
most cases, no bigger than marbles. What 
nourishment could there be in such diminu¬ 
tive tubers, and did it pay any man to dig 
when the crop was about one-sixth part 
formed? The great scarcity of Potatoes at 
that time was, of course, the cause of this 
early lifting, but this should be no excuse 
for doing so this year, as there will be 
plenty of old Potatoes until the early crops 
come in in a natural way. Even when 
brought along under glass there will be no 
need to dig until they come to normal size. 
The 

Preparation of the sets for early 
planting should begin in late autumn. 
They should be placed in layers in trays 
and kept in a frost-proof place or where 
they can be thickly covered when neces¬ 
sary. A light sprinkling may he given oc¬ 
casionally, but this must be done with 
care, or harm may come of it. The sets 
for outdoor planting should be seen to at 
once if not already done, for there is a 
great advantage in having them sprouted. 
It enables the grower to reject faulty 
tubers, thus avoiding gaps, and should the 
season be on the inclement side or plant¬ 
ing, from some cause, has to be deferred, 
there will be but little loss of time, for 
sprouted sets will always be two or three 
weeks in advance of those planted without 
preparation. 

Varieties.— There can be no better 
variety than the old Ashleaf for planting 
under glass. It Is dwarf and turns in 
quickly. The next best is probably May 
Queen. Some prefer Sharpe’s Express, 
but although it is certainly a heavier 
cropper than the Ashleaf, it needs more 
room. If planted early in February and a 
little heat is given, lifting may be com¬ 
pleted by the end of Mav. and if |boipatoes 
are then put out l lg<| dd\ro^inny be ob¬ 


tained, as they will be producing “first 
crop” fruit in late autumn when early- 
planted ones are feeling the effect of age 
and are yielding low-grade, commonly 
called second crop fruit.- If Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are grown, the Tomatoes must come 
out early in October, which will not admit 
of more than five trusses to a plant, but 
this is certainly better than allowing the 
house to be empty during four months, 
and any fruit that does not ripen is not 
lost, there being a demand for green 
Tomatoes for preserving. I would advise 
those who may have been disappointed last 
year—and I know that there were failures, 
some of a grievous nature—to give tills 
way of growing Potatoes a trial, using the 
Ashleaf variety. I did not happen to get 
this kind last season, and my crop was not 
quite satisfactory. It was characteristic 
of last spring that Potato haulm made ab¬ 
normal growth. By the third week of May 
Express and Star of Reading w ? ere 18 
inches high, much too tall for a district 
which is liable to suffer from spring frosts, 
one of which would have completely ruined 
them, but none came, and growth for once 
was uninterrupted. Every Potato grower 
knows that too much haulm is made at 
the expense of the crop. As regards the 
Open air culture, I do not advise 
planting the Ashleaf unless the conditions 
are naturally favourable and the soil can 
have special preparation. This Potato re¬ 
quires a very free soil with a liberal dress¬ 
ing of manure in a semi-decayed condition 
or decayed vegetable matter. A good way 
is to fill up a Celery trench with this 
material. The yield under such conditions 
would surprise those who have only grown 
it in the ordinary way. The most reliable 
varieties in my experience are Early 
Puritan, Eclipse, and Sharpe’s Express, 
the last-named being a fine-flavoured kind, 
but it must' have really good culture, 
whereas Eclipse will give good returns 
under quite ordinary conditions. It is a 
very useful early Potato, and those who 
cannot command a good supply of manure 
would do well to try it. J. CornHill. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Sugar Beet.— Oan you give me 
some particulars as to the growing of 
Sugar Beet? Would it do in a field like 
MangoldsP Does it need much manure? 
—Stamp. 

[During last summer we several times 
chanced across lines of Sugar Beet grown 
under precisely the same conditions In 
garden plots and allotments in and around 
London as the ordinary garden Beet. On 
one occasion we also saw a good sample 
of roots staged at a vegetable show held 
in a western suburb of London. This fur¬ 
nished sufficient evidence to show that 
Sugar Beet could be grown equally as well 
as the ordinary garden types of Beet; but 
as to whether the roots w r ould yield a suffi¬ 
ciency of sugar to make their cultivation 
pay we are unable to say. Beetroot suc¬ 
ceeds best on well-worked soil which has 
not been recently manured, or, to put it 
in another way, on ground which was 
manured and deeply dug for some pre¬ 
vious crop—such as Celery, for instance. 
Therefore, if but a limited number of 
roots of Sugar Beet is required, accord 
them the same cultural treatment that you 
would the garden type of Beet. If de¬ 
sirous of growing Sugar Beet on a large 
scale, you would have to resort to field 
culture. On this we regret being unable 
to afford you the information you re¬ 
quire.] 

Asparagus. —Preparations for planting 
a new’ bed of considerable size have been 
pushed forward. The soil was thrown out 
of the site during winter and a good allow¬ 
ance of compound from the rot heap was 


w’orked into the bottom. The soil has lieen 
permitted to weather since, and, taking 
advantage of a suitable spell, a heavv 
coating of manure, with a proportion of 
soot, was firmly trodden in. Afterwards, 
the half of the soil was returned and when 
this settles it will also be well trodden. 
Upon this the roots, when they come to 
hand, will be placed, the rest of the soil 
returned, and the bed formed. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In rloom M\Rck 19th Forsyth ias (in 
variety ), Cydonias (in variety), Coromlla 
glauva , Herberts (in variety), Lonieera 
frayrantissima, Andromedas (in vuii(ty). 
Daphne Blayayana, D. Mczereum, Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Rihrs sanguine inn. Primus 
Pissardi, Azara mierophylla. Eunrustinus , 
Ainu 8 cordifolia, Coruus Mas , A uttaha 
eerasiformis, Garry a elliptica, Ericas (m 
variety). Poly gala Chamabu.vus purpurea, 
Periwinkles (in variety), Anemones (in 
variety). Cyclamen Count, Narcissi (in 
variety), Musrari (Grape Hyacinths), 
Ecillas (in variety), Erythronium Dens- 
canis (Dog's-tooth Violets), Crocus (many 
species and varieties). Hyacinth us 
azureus, Sisyrinchium grandiflonim, Ins 
histrioidcs major, 1. stylosa , Chionodoxas 
(in variety), Primroses, Violets (in 
variety). Polyanthus, Primula dcnticu- 
lata, P . d. cashmcriana , PI Julia', Aru hi a 
(double and single), Saxifrages (in great 
variety ), Aubrietias (in variety), Viola 
gracilis, Omphalodes versa, Synlhyris 
reniformis, Pulmonaria officinalis. Orobus 
vernus, Veronica fdiformis, Polemoninm 
saccharfttum pictum, Corydalis (in 
variety). 

The week’s work.— During the week 
all Hybrid Perpetual and H. Tea Hoses in 
the more sheltered places have been 
pruned. Those in more exposed positions 
are left until last. The more tender leas 
will not be pruned until the first week in 
April, as the pruning would excite the dor¬ 
mant buds before the danger from late, 
destructive frosts is over. All-prunings 
aHd weeds are cleared from the beds, a 
slight dressing of bone-meal applied, and 
the beds very lightly forked over. Many 

C ple are averse to growing anything 
Roses in Rose beds, but the use of any 
dwarf, light-rooting • plant for carpeting 
the beds in the summer is in no wav detri¬ 
mental to the Rose, while the effect is 
much improved. One often sees the dis¬ 
play of Roses marred by unsightly mulch¬ 
ings of manure and bare ground below 
them. The surface of Rose beds should 
be planted in April in order to be well 
covered when the Roses come into flower. 
Where a stock of Tufted Pansies (\ ml us) 
is available, there is noticing better ioi the 
purpose. The plants may be cleared m 
October, when a heavy mulching of manure 
may lie applied to the beds, winch will 
make good the additional drain upon the 
resources of the soil during the ■summer. 
Phloxes.— In many gardens tnese hand¬ 
some perennials require to bo annually re¬ 
newed to keep the collection in a state or 
good health. This is more especially the 
case in light soils. Plants which were 
raised from cuttings last year and grown 
in nursery beds will now be fit tor plant¬ 
ing in their flowering quarters. Hie sou 
for Phloxes should he deeply dug and well 
enriched with decayed manure. As a 
matter of fact, it is hardly possible to err 
on the side of lilierality, and nothing short 
of the richest food supplies, accompanied 
by abundant root moisture, is calculated 
to give the best results. They should 
never be planted in highly mounded beds 
where most of the rainfall is directed from 
the roots. The bed should either be on a 
level with the surrounding soil or slightly 
below it, so that an opportunity is afforded 
of saturating with water in times or 
drought. Being a surface-rooting plant, 
a heavy mulching is also of great ad¬ 
vantage. Pentstemons struck iiom cut¬ 
tings inserted in cold frames last autumn 
are** now being hurdlenod preparatory to 
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planting them in their permanent quarters. 
Gladioli should be planted as -soon as pos¬ 
sible. Preparation of the soil in autumn 
or winter is of the utmost importance. A 
deep, loamy soil, not too heavy, is the most 
suitable for Gladioli; but almost any soil 
can be made to answer by the addition of 
suitable materials. A light soil may be 
mode suitable by placing a thick layer of 
decayed cow-manure 1 foot below the sur* 
face, and a heavy, retentive loam by the 
admixture of lighter materials. If it is 
intended to plant in rows, draw a deep 
drill with a hoe, and into the bottom put 
about 2 inches of sand and wood ashes 
mixed. Place the conns at regular dis¬ 
tances apart, and lightly return the top 
soil. If clumps are to be planted, take 
out the soil to a depth of 6 inches, and at 
the bottom put the sand and wood ashes, 
laying the corms upon this, and carefully 
covering with fine soil. When the plant¬ 
ing is completed the crown of the corm 
should be 4 inches below the surface. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle,'Northants , 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Asparagus beds. —Those who have good 
reasons for not manuring the beds in 
autumn or early winter should apply a 
dressing of the best manure available now 
after drawing off with a rake an inch or 
so in depth of the loose soil on the surface. 
Both in this case and where the beds were 
manured directly after the cutting down 
of the dead tops last autumn they should 
he lined out afresh and the manure covered 
with an inch or two of soil taken from the 
alleys. Put new, stout stakes at the 
comers of each bed if required, and make 
good the edges of the beds from end to 
end, beating the soil firm with the back of 
the spade, and then cutting down the edge 
afresli with a sharp spade. Artificial 
manures, such as fish guano, superphos¬ 
phate of lime, and sulphate of ammonia, 
may be applied now; but not salt until all 
danger of frost is past, as this is liable to 
lower the temperature of the soil, while 
in conjunction with frost it has an in¬ 
jurious effect. 

Forcing Asparagus. —This can be forced 
easily now without the aid of a great deal 
of heat, artificial or otherwise. A suffi¬ 
cient number of crowns, according to the 
demand, should be introduced to the forc¬ 
ing pit or hotbed frame at intervals, and 
where forcing is earned on in permanently 
planted pits, another should be closed, and 
a little heat turned on, or linings consist¬ 
ing of stable litter and leaves made up 
round it to furnish the requisite amount 
of warmth. 

Seakale and Chicory. —Both can now bo 

forced readily in the darkness and tem¬ 
perature of a Mushroom-house. Seakale 
can also be quickly forced where grown 
if the crowns have been planted in groups 
of three or four with a distance of 3 'feet 
between each group and the rows the same 
distance apart to admit of a bed of leaves 
being made up after the crowns have been 
covered either with pots or boxes. 

Celosia pyramidaiis _Seed of both the 

yellow and red flowered varieties should be 
6own now and raised in warmth to afford 
plants for greenhouse decoration. Pot off 
the seedlings singly into 60’s, and place 
near the light to induce a sturdy habit of 
growth. Give them a shift into o-incli and 
i -inch pots before they become pot-bound 
to prevent growth being checked and pre¬ 
mature flowering brought about. 

8alvia Pride of Zurich and 8. Ball of 
Fire.— Both are very telling when judi¬ 
ciously employed in the flower garden. 
Seed should be sown now, placed in beat 
to germinate, and the young plants grown 
on freely. By the time they are in 6-inch 
pots each plant should be a nice bushy 
specimen and ready for planting out early 
in June. Both varieties are also lit com¬ 
panions to grow on with S. splemlens gran- 
diflora for the autumn decoration of the 
•greenhouse and conservatory. 

Begonia semperflorena^— Pot off Tseed- 
lings inio small 6018, r*EQifpto 

warmth until they wedbmb esatisfied, 


after which they will succeed better and 
make more bushy plants if placed in less j 
heat and accorded a light position. 
Rooted cuttings should bo potted off and 
accorded the same treatment as seedlings. | 
As soon as they form new roots pinch out j 
the tips of the plants to induce them to 
break freedy. 

Cineraria. —A little seed to afford plants 
for flowering early next winter should now 
be sown in heat and transferred to a 
cooler temperature when the seedlings are 
well through the soil. Seed of Primula 
sinensis in variety, also of P. stellate, P. 
©boonica, P. makteoides, and P. kewensis 
for autumn blooming may now be sown in 
gentle heat. Sowing must be carefully 
done and the seed covered lightly witli 
line, sandy soil to ensure successful ger¬ 
mination. The receptacles should be 
covered with sheets of glass and darkened 
with paper or Moss until germination 
takes place. 

Pentas carnea.— The present is a good 
time to propagate aud raise a stock of this 
useful autumn and winter flowering warm- 
greenhouse plant. The young growths 
root readily m a sandy compost in a pro¬ 
pagating frame. Libonia floribunda is of 
great value for decoration and should lie 
propagated now in the same way. Cras- 
sula lactea is useful for winter blooming, 
and should also be propagated at the pre¬ 
sent time. 

Border Carnations. —The beds and 
borders whore these are to be grown this 
season .should be manured and dug ready 
for planting at the end of the month or 
early in April. Heavy soils should be 
given a dressing of road grit or old mortar 
rubbish in a fine condition in addition to 
the manure. 

Rose pruning. —The pruning, of Hybrid 
PerpetuaLs and all other species and varie¬ 
ties, with the exception of Teas, hybrid 
Teas, Noisettes, and hybrid Chinas, should 
now lie undertaken, after which dress with 
well rotted manure or an artificially com¬ 
pounded Rose manure, and point it in 
deep enough to bury it without damaging 
the roots. If really fine blooms are de¬ 
sired, hard pruning in the first-named in¬ 
stance is necessary, cutting out as much 
as possible of the old wood. If not done, 
the protecting material should be taken 
away from Tea and other tender Roses, 
when the soil which was heaped up round 
the stems may be levelled down early in 
April. 

Iris laevigata. —Beds and colonies of 
this planted on the margins of ponds or 
banks of streams should be cleaned and 
top-dressed with well-rotted manure to 
which a little soil has been added. 
Thoroughly rotted hotbed manure lias j 
been found to answer well for this pur- j 
pose. All shrubs and creepers may be un¬ 
covered at the eud of the month, w hen any 
necessary pruning can be carried out and 
the requisite amount of training, etc., 
done. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Mulohing fruit-trees. —As we may now 

expect sun and drying winds, the mulch¬ 
ing of such trees as need it, especially 
those recently transplanted, should now be 
carried out. Small trees on the Quince 
and Paradise are greatly benefited by a 
layer of lialf-rotted manure spread over 
the roots. This protects them effectually 
from cold and drought, and is nourishing 
at the same time. In shallow and poor 
soils mulchings are particularly service¬ 
able. All small fruits especially are bene¬ 
fited by good mulchings. The ground be¬ 
tween 'Raspberries, Currant, and Goose- 
Iwrry bushes should never be dug, only top- 
dressed. If nothing better can be pro¬ 
cured, fresh stable litter—the shortest of 
it—will answer well. It should be packed 
in deeply about the necks of' the bushes, 
and extend 2 feet or 3 feet outwards, so 
as to cover all the roots, and should re¬ 
main throughout the summer. Such top- 
dressings help to bury caterpillars and 
other vermin, and the manuriat properties 
of the dressings are washed down to the 
roots. Raspberries are particularly bene¬ 


fited by rich mulchings, which increase 
the length and thickness of the canes and 
the weight of the crop. For Strawberry 
plantations there is nothing better as a 
top-dressing at this season than fresh 
©table litter. This should be put on, 

2 Inches or 3 inches deep, before the plants 
come into flower, and spread evenly over 
the ground right up to the collars of the 
plants. Such a dressing keeps the soil 
moist all the summer, helps the roots, en¬ 
courages growth, increases the size of the 
fruit, and by the time the latter is ripe 
the litter is washed as clean as the cleanest 
straw', thus obviating the necessity of plac¬ 
ing straw or anything else under the 
plants to keep the fruit clean. 

Figs may now be safely planted, and 
warm sites upon walls that have either 
south or west aspects should be chosen. 
Failure with the Fig often results from 
the roots being allowed too much space, 
this causing exuberant wood growth at the 
expense of fruit. The remedy is re¬ 
striction of root growth, either by pruning 
or a limited border. The latter is the 
more satisfactory, and in carrying it out 
the height of the W’all should be taken 
into consideration. For a wall from 
12 feet to 15 feet high a well-drained 
border 5 feet in width aud 2£ feet in depth 
will be suitable. To keep the roots at 
home, the border should be enclosed in a 
concrete wall back and front and the 
bottom should also be concreted, provision 
being made for any surplus water getting 
away. A good compost for Figs is four 
parts of fibrous loam and one of mortar 
rubble with some wood ashes. When 
planting, preference should be given to 
young trees established in pots. These 
should have the soil washed from their 
roots, the latter disentangled, regularly 
spread out, and firmly covered with about 

3 inches of soil, mulching with short 
litter. 

Carrots. —The soil being in such good 
working condition, the main crop of tnese 
has been sow*n rather earlier than usual. 
The soil best suited to Carrots is a deep 
sandy loam, rich enough to produce the 
crop without the addition of any manure, 
which, unless placed at the l>ottoni of the 
trench causes the roots to become forked. 
It is essential that the soil be in such a 
state as to allow' the roots to penetrate 
to their full length without interruption. 
Carrots can hardly be covered too lightly. 
Half an inch of fine soil is quite enough, 
and for ordinary use they may be sown in 
drills 1 foot apart; but it extra large roots 
are desired, more room must be given be¬ 
tween the rows. As soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle they 
may lie thinned to 6 inches or 8 inches 
apart. Frequent dustings' of soot will 
greatly benefit the crop. Light hoeings 
Ik? tween the lows to keep the crop free 
from weeds will be all that is necessary 
for the remainder of the season. 

Seakale. —Now is a suitable time to 
plant the required number of sets or cut¬ 
tings for proriding strong crowns for forc¬ 
ing next winter. The sets that were pre¬ 
pared last autumn at the time of lifting 
and laid in soil are now forming severed 
shoots at the top. These are rubbed off 
with the exception of two of the strongest 
before they are planted. The ground for 
Seakale must have been -well manured and 
deeply dug, or, better still, trenched be¬ 
forehand. When sufficiently dry, tread it 
well and rake it over. Draw' shallow drills 
18 inches apart either w ay, and dibble the 
sets in the angles thus formed. Allow the 
soil to cover the crow'n of the set about 
1 inch. Generally speaking, one or two 
shoots take the lead, and by leaving two 
at planting time it will quickly be seen 
which is the better; the weaker one may be 
rubbed or cut off. Should rain be un¬ 
likely, a good watering with a coarse rose 
can should lie given immediately after 
planting. Run the hoe freauentlv be- 
tween tne row's to destroy small weeds and 
to aerate the soil. This remark also ap¬ 
plies to all crops at this season when dry¬ 
ing winds often prevail. 

Lettuces sown in boxes early in the 
season w ill now “be ready for pricking off 
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tinder a south wail, where they should re¬ 
main until ready for use. Handle the 
plants carefully to avoid breaking their 
leaves, and do not expose the roots to cold, 
drying winds. A sowing will now be made 
once a fortnight on a south border. 

Potatoes. —By the end of this month { if 
the ground is dry enough to bear walking 
upon, the planting of second early and 
maincrop varieties should be commenced. 
If the ground has been thrown up in nidges 
during the winter, which is the bewt plan 
when possible, the easiest way of planting 
is to place the Potatoes at the proper 
distances apart in the furrow's, then split 
the ridges with a spade and throw the 
earth into the furrows. This ensures loose 
ground around the tubers, without which 
a heavy crop cannot lie expected. If, how¬ 
ever, the ground has simply been dug 
over, trenched, or bastard trenched, open 
a shallow trench about (> inches deep, lay 
the Potatoes in it, and fill the trench up 
again. Another plan is to dibble the 
tubers in to about the same depth: but 
this should only be practised on fairly 
light and well-drained soils. If a quantity 
of wood ashes ho scattered over the Pota¬ 
toes! tlie crop will be increased in quan- 
liiy and the chances of disease reduced. 
1 believe that Potat-o disease is sometimes 
caused by a too free use of artificial 
ilianuies. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Digging.-— The continual rains have de¬ 
layed this important work to a consider¬ 
able extent, but during the week it has 
lieen possible to make very appreciable 
progress. A large quarter has been taken 
in hand upon which late Pea# wdll lie 
grown. Following the usual custom, they 
will lie grown in trenches, which have been 
taken out. For the taller varieties a 
distance of (5 feet is allowed betw’een the 
trenches; for those of less stature a 
distance of 4 feet suffices. Each trench is 
2 feet in width, and the soil is thrown out 
to a depth of 2 feet. In the bottom of 
each a sufficient dressing of good yard 
manure is placed, a good coating of soot 
is added, and the whole is forked into the 
bottom spit. Afterwards, sufficient soil is 
returned to permit of a basin of 2 inches 
in depth l)ciiig left. In this basin the 
seeds will l>e sown when the time comes; 
and grown in this way Peas are always a 
■success. In the spaces between the wider 
trendies Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and 
Potatoes will find plenty of room; while 
l>etween the narrower trenches, Spinach 
can be grown satisfactorily. 

Early Potatoes. —In planting early 
Potatoes the dibber is always used, cere 
being taken in the filling in of the holes 
that the sprouts of the sets are not 
broken. The-se are being put slightly 
closer in the lines than lias hitherto been 
practised, the distance allowed at this 
time being 1 foot 9 *»clie<s instead of as 
formerly 2 feet. The varieties preferred 
at tliis time are May Queen, Midlothian 
Early, and Beauty of Hebron. The last, 
if not so fashionable nowadays as so#ne of 
more recent origin, is, nevertheless, a de¬ 
pendable and good variety, and (in these 
pardens) always gives a good account of 
itself. 

Turnips. —It never pays to be in too 
great a hurry with the sowing of Turnips 
out-of-doors; but, as young produce is 
valued, it is worth while making a small 
sowing in a sunny and sheltered place. 
Even if the seedlings l>e frosted, the loss 
of such a sowing is not great, whereas if 
the weather should l>e favourable for their 
development the gain is great. Naturally, 
Turnip ground -should have been well 
manured some time ago. 

Carrots. —If a light, rich, and sunny 
place under a w r all is available, a line or 
two of one of the stump-rooted Carrots 
may be sown. Early Nantes or Early 
Horn will be found satisfactory. These 
early sowings generally escape the atten¬ 
tions of the Carrot-fly, which is not, ordi¬ 
narily, active until-'the roots arfl beyond 
dangfflgltizHl by pCM (j* 


Parsnips. —If not already sown, Par¬ 
snips should now be attended -to. Deep, 
well-worked soil, which has not been re¬ 
cently manured, is the most suitable for 
this crop. 

Celery. —A sowing can now be made in 
gentle heat to provide plants for early 
use. Early pricking off is important in 
the case of Celery, and at all stages of 
growth the seedlings must never be per¬ 
mitted to feel the lack of moisture. A 
good and reliable, if old, Celery for early 
work will be found in Sandringham Dwarf 
White. 

Celeriao may also be sown; but if prick¬ 
ing-off space is limited at present, sowing 
may be deferred till the beginning of 
April. If Liberally treated, the seedlings 
at that date will not be appreciably later 
than would l>e the case if seeds were sown 
now. Celeriae ought to be more widely 
grown than is the general practice. 

Onion —Onion seeds in the of>en should 
be got out as soon as the soil will permit. 
Each ye<>r sees a decrease in the area of 
sown-out Onions—the plants raised in heat 
having superseded in some districts the 
older practice. No doulut the deprecia¬ 
tions of the Onion-fly have had much to 
do with the restriction of the sown-out 
crop; but where Onions succeed even 
moderately well the outdoor beds should 
by no means be neglected. When tiine- 
oirsly .sown, and when thinned rather 
severely ana well done to during growth, 
bulbs of from 4 ozs. to 8 ozs. w'ill be freely 
produced. These are by no means to be 
despised for general purposes, and such 
bulbs will keep sound ana hard for a very 
long time in spring. The varieties sown 
here are AiLsa Craig, Cranston's Excelsior, 
Yellow Zi'ttau, and Rousham Pork Hero, 
# with a line or two of Blood Red. 

Chives are occasionally in request dur¬ 
ing spring for seasoning, and the present 
is a suitable time at which to break up 
and replant the clumps should it be neces¬ 
sary to do so in order to increase the 
stock. Leeks and Parsley sown in heat 
were pricked off in the course of the week, 
and in order to give the seedlings a start 
they are, meantime, in a slightly heated 
pit. ‘ * n 

Lothian Stocks pricked off some time 
ago have made sufficient progress to war¬ 
rant their removal to a pit in which the 
boxes will be quite close to the glass. 
While these Stocks are quite hardy, it is 
just as well in their early stages to allow 
them a little artificial heat in the event of 
frost. 

Wall plants. —Shnuibs upon walls, if they 
have hitherto been neglected, must receive 
attention without delay. Tying and nail¬ 
ing should lie seen to, and any superfluous 
or damaged wood ought to lie cut out as 
the work progresses. Such thingR as 
FuchsiaR, when tliese find a place upon 
walls, are apt to encroach, ana in such a 
case fairly severe cutting back will do no 
harm. Fuchsias have great vitality, and 
soon recover. The Wanter-flowering Jas¬ 
mine may be shortened back now' at any 
convenient time, and Ceanothuses and 
Wistarias should be made secure. For- 
sythia suspense may be allowed a little 
latitude, this fine plant never being so 
attractive w'hen rigidly tied in. Garry a 
ellipitica lias not bloomed during the pre¬ 
sent season; but, on the other hand, it lias 
made much more growth than usual. It id 
surmised that the roots have penetrated 
into a heavily manured border, and that 
this has upset its balance. The dead wood 
has been cut out of Kerria japonica, and 
the grosser shoots reduced in length, while 
Arisitoloehia Sipho has been freely thinned. 
The last is useful for covering a wall upon 
which little else w'ould succeed. 

Propagation still goes on, and as soon as 
one batch is taken out of the ease another 
immediately takes its place. A glance 
through reveals that it at present con¬ 
tains the following selection, which may, 
perhaps, serve to remind someone of some¬ 
thing which has been overlooked:—Trade- 
soantias of kinds, Panicum variegatum, 
Salvias and Eupa tori urns, Begonia Rex 
and B. Weltoniensis, Dracaena terminals. 


Petunias, Thunbergia oapensis, Bryo- 
phyllums, Abutilon Sawitzi, Diplacus glu- 
tinosuis, Oropegia Woodi, and different 
varieties of Bender Chrysanthemums. 
The last root very readily in the propa¬ 
gating case, and the necessary quantity 
can be very quickly secured. 

Ferns. —Recently repotted stove and 
greenhouse Ferns are making rapid pro¬ 
gress, and at their present stage they re¬ 
quire shading during bright sunshine. 
This can be afforded bv stretching tiffany 
over a few stakes, as this can l)e removed 
during sunless days, it being too early to 
shade permanently. The early fronds of 
some Ferns are, perhaps, more attractive 
than the full-grown fronds are at a later 
date, especially among some of the Adian- 
tums—for example, A. scutum, A. Farley- 
ense, A. Williamsi, .and A. Hensloviamim. 
Increasing growth indicates stronger root- 
action, which, in turn, means that more 
moisture is needed to keep the plants 
going. A close outlook should be kept for 
stray snails or slugs, which soon spoil the 
young fronds. W. MoGfffog. 

' Bahnae Cardens, Kirkcudbright . 


BEES. 

BEE KEEPING. 

I wish to start keeping bees as I have a 
great deal of Heather and a warm situa¬ 
tion. Would you tell me wliat I had 
better do to make a success of it and to 
whom I must apply?—M. K. 

[For advice and help as to obtaining, 
and commencing to keep, bees I would ad¬ 
vise you to get into touch with the Secre¬ 
tary of your County Beekeepers’ Associa¬ 
tion, whose name and address can be got 
from B.B.K.A., 23, Bed ford-street. Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. If you find that your 
ow’n county has no beekeepers’ associa¬ 
tion, then try the contiguous counties. 
Should your efforts still meet with no suc¬ 
cess, the only further suggestion I can 
offer is to inquire diligently for a bee¬ 
keeper in your owui neighbourhood, from 
whom to seek help, unless you would care 
to make the venture, as I did a few years 
ago, with a swarm, a slxjienny book, and 
no knowledge. Send for Gardening of 
March 3rd, 1917 (2$d., post, free, from this 
office). Even if you secure no honey your 
first year, your garden fruits and your 
neighbours’ wdll profit very N considerably. 
There is a great and increasing demand 
for bees just now, so you had better 
initiate your inquiries at once, in order 
to start with a swarm at the end of May 
or early .Tune, if possible. 

No doubt you are aware that the pro¬ 
duction of Heather honey is a branch of 
bee-keeping w'hich stands quite by itself. 
If you wish to go in for this honey, un¬ 
mixed with any other kind, you should 
first see that your hive, or hives, are set 
where they are surrounded by Heather in 
abundance. The bloom of Heather lasts 
for eight weeks—from about July to Sep¬ 
tember. Your hives should be cleared of 
supers of other honey when moved to the 
moors for those months and empty supers 
put in their place. Though I have myself 
never had an opportunity of working for 
t his, the most valuable kind of honey, yet 
it is easy to see what is best and proper 
to do. For Instance, because this honey, 
on account of its thickness, cannot be ex¬ 
tracted or strained by any of the ordinary 
methods, but has to be pressed from the 
combs in a special machine, it is, there¬ 
fore. preferable for an amateur to set 
“sections” in the sui>ering crates. Also, 
inasmuch as moors are usually bleak and 
cold in late summer and autumn evenings, 
as well as without shelter from any point 
of the comjMiss, the hives must have an 
abundant supply of warming quilts in¬ 
side, over and round the crates. It is a 
general rule in bee-keeping that crates 
must be keptOf’lfl® orf’tlie bees will desert 
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SOON. 


You need not fear the “ bogey’’ of food shortage. The solution of the problem lies largely 
in your hands. Make your Garden or Allotment keep your larder filled with Home 
Produce. The surest way to success is to sow Ryders Seeds. Hundreds of thousands of 
amateurs who never before sowed a seed proved the value of this advice last season. 
You can prove and profit by it in the months to come. 

SEND YOUR ORDER NOW.—SOWING TIME IS HERE. 


NOTICE 

TO THOUSANDS OF OUR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE WAITINS FOR 

SUGAR CORN, 

MOST unfortunately our principal consignment 
of Sugar Corn (nearly 10,000 lbs.) has been 
LOST AT SEA under circumstances which 
we cannot refer to in detail. 

Our Agents have made every effort possible, and 
we now hope to receive a shipment about mid- 
April (which is just the right time for sowing), 
when we will at once despatch the many 

D ratal orders. 


RYDER & SON have pleasure in stating that they have 
still a few Catalogues on hand, and will post one by return 
to anyone who applies so long as the supply lasts. As the 
number is limited in conformity with the Government regula¬ 
tions, it is earnestly requested that no one writes for a Catalogue 
unless they intend to order Seeds. 

ALL ORDERS are being DESPATCHED by RETURN OF POST. 


Catalogue Post Free on application . 

RYDER & SON, 

Seed Merchants, ST, ALBANS 
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them. The latter part of August and all 
September are liable to chilly winds and 
cold nights, therefore keep supers warm.— 
B. R. H.] . 

Dutch Bees. —I would be most grateful 
if you could tell me of anyone from whom 
I could buy a hive of Dutch bees. I want 
to make sure of getting good, sound, 
healthy stock, and there are none to be 
had locally; and as there are always 
articles on bees in Gardening, the Editor 
might be able to help me.—H on. Kath¬ 
leen Annesley. 

[For Dutch bees try Mr. J. C. B. Mason, 
The Bee Farm, Bures, Suffolk. This is 
the only dealer in such bees with whom I 
am acquainted. Stocks should be ob¬ 
tained and in position as soon after the 
third week in April as possible. Swarms 
could most likely be promised for May. 
A six-frame stock will cost about £2; a 
May swarm weighing 3 lb. cannot be 
bought for much under 20s. nowadays.— 
B. R. H.] 

Obtaining bees (G. E. B.). —I wish very 
much I could tell you definitely where you 
can obtain bees. The best course for you to 
pursue is to follow the advice given above 
to “ M. K.” To those suggestions I may 
add this: Buy a copy of The British Bee 
Journal,” l|d., post free (same address 
as B.B.K.A.), and see if any are adver¬ 
tised for sale in it. 1 presume by “stock 
of bees,” you mean a “ swarm ” in late 
May or early June. To a bee-keeper, the 
term “ stock of bees ” means bees that 
have wintered successfully on a full num¬ 
ber of standard frames, and which stock 
the owner intends, normally, to work for 
honey during the coming season. The 
term may or may not include the hive as 
well, according to the conditions of sale. 
The fortunate possessor of such bees is 
unlikely in these days to be willing to dis¬ 
pose of them, unless lie has more stocks 
than he can comfortably deal with. I 
could provide you with names and ad¬ 
dresses of commercial dealers in bees; but 
you will find these in The British Bee 
Journal, to which reference is made above. 
—B. R. If. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM B. BOYD. 

We regret to announce the death on 
March 10th, at the age of 88, of Mr. 
William Black Boyd, of Faldonslde, Mel¬ 
rose, one of our best cultivators of alpine 
flowers and British Ferns. Mr. Boyd took 
up the culture of alpines many years before 
they attained their present popularity, 
and throughout a long period maintained 
liis interest in and admiration for them. 
Tiie Saxifrages, Primulas, and many 
other genera were largely grown by him, 
and it was due to him that the well-known 
S. Boydi and others akin, raised by his 
brother, Mr. Jas. Boyd, came to the front. 
He raised some good varieties of P. denti- 
culata and others, while he was the finder 
of two yellow Snow’drops appreciated by 
connoisseurs of the Galanthus. Mr. Boyd 
knew British Ferns in a w’ay few others 
did. and w r as a keen admirer of their 
beauties. S. Arnott. 


The Netted Iris (I. reticulata) falling.— 

Will any reader be so kind as to tell me 
why the above is such a failure this 
season? I have twenty to thirty clumps 
round a bed of Michaelmas Daisies, alter¬ 
nated with clumps of Saxifraga granulata, 
and in all of these'only about four or five 
flowers! Should I take the bulbs up after 
some time, and would dusting these with 
vsulphur do any go^l?—A. B. |M., Co. 

CVu-ooigitized by Vji OC lQL£ 


QORRE8PONDENOE, 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Arum Lilies falling (M. Whitworth ).— 
The leaves you send are those of the Arum 
Lily (Richardia afriea-na), and not, as we 

S sed in our former reply, the 
ana Lily. This guess work shows 
the importance of sending flowers or leaves 
of any plant about which a query is sent. 
The leaves seem to be suffering from a 
disease of fungoid origin, as those sent 
are very much * infested with fungus. 
Judging by the specimens forwarded, the 
roots are in a very bad state. If not, it 
must be the soil in w hich they are patted. 
Two or three years ago we were consulted 
regarding some Arums that presented 
much the same appearance as yours do, 
but the mischief was then traced to an 
excessive use of manure in the potting soil. 
Keep the plants as they are, \y ate ring 
when necessary, till the spring is suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for them to be turned 
out-of-doors without injury, then staud 
them in a sunny spot and keep dry, so 
that they will get quite dormant. Soon 
after midsummer shake the crowns en¬ 
tirely clear of soil, pull off all the 
smaller offsets, and repot at once. The 
strongest crowns may be put singly into 
pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter, or 
three into a 10-inch pot. A good soil for 
the purpose is two-thirds loam to one- 
third well-decayed manure, and a little 
sand. Stand on a lied of ashes out-of- 
doors in a fairly sunny spot, and give a 
little water till the new growth commences 
to push up, when they must be watered 
freely, and as the pots get full of roots, 
manure-water should be given about every 
fortnight. The plants must be taken into 
the greenhouse before there is any danger 
from frost in the autumn. 

Treatment of Stephanotls (II. T .).—If 
the plant is in a small pot it should be 
either shifted into one 3 inches or 4 inches 
larger, or be planted out in a well-drained 
ben of suitable soil in a warm house. The 
proper compost is a mixture of good 
fibrous loam, with a third part each of 
leaf-mould and peat, and plenty of sand. 
Temperature 45 degs. to 55 degs. during 
the winter, keeping the soil nearly dry at 
that season, and GO degs. to 90 degs. in 
summer, while making growth and flower¬ 
ing. No pruning is required except to cut 
awav any exhausted or dead wood, Repot 
in tfie spring when the new grow th is com¬ 
mencing. 

Good annuals (Annual ).—The selection 
you name is a good one, certainly, as re- 

§ ards height. But though the blossoms of 
weet Sultans are fine, the plants are of a 
rather straggling habit. Would it not be 
better to vary the subjects a little—long 
rows of one thing are very monotonous? 
We should say that good clumps or masses 
of several kinds, smaller in front and 
larger at the back, would lie much more 
effective and artistic. In this case Corn¬ 
flowers, Linunis, Convolvulus minor, 
Clarkias, Eschscholtzias, and others might 
be beneficially added to your list. 

Liliums forcing into bloom (J. S .).— 
Presuming that the Liliums referred to are 
L. Harrisi, or, at all events, some form of 
L. longiflorum, they will be better now’ if 
taken into a greenhouse where the tem¬ 
perature ranges from 45 degs. to 55 degs., 
as in this way they will make good pro¬ 
gress. Then, a month liefore the time 
needed, if, in consequence of dull, cold 
weather, which upsets all previous calcu¬ 
lations, thov have not- made satisfactory 
progress, they may be kept a little 
warmer; but with regard to this, you must 
he influenced by their condition. 

FRUIT. 

Limewashing fruit-trees (T. F .).—It is 

best to dress fruit-trees at this season, 
and as regards the necessity of the work 
being done twice, if well carried out at 
the first operation—that is, fresh lime 
used and thoroughly applied to all parts of 
the portion dressed—once a year is suffi¬ 
cient. We prefer to dress early in the 
new year, as then the trees have had a 


certain amount of cleansing by autumn 
rains, and the insect pest® are more ex¬ 
posed. • 

Peach-trees dropping their buds (A. B.\ 

—You do not tell us the varieties which 
drop their buds. Are they very early or 
American kinds, as these are most subject 
to bud dropping? If your soil is deficient 
of lime add m on tar rubble freely when you 
replant; but we think if the trees vvere 
lifted three years ago they do not require 
lifting again unless you planted too deeply. 
Do not prune on the spur system, and give 
the trees more water if the drainage is 
good after the fruits are gathered. Dry¬ 
ness at the roots is often the cause of 
dropping. Keep your trees as fully ex¬ 
posed as possible after fruiting. Thin out 
old fruiting wood, and give the next 
season’s wood more room to ripen. Free 
exposure and early removal of useless wood 
with more moisture are the best preven¬ 
tives of bud dropping. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lackey-moth (A. The eggs 

you send are those of the Lackey-moth. 
The best wav is to look for the bracelets 
of eggs that surround the shoots. The 
way in which the eggs are laid is very 
peculiar, they being deposited in spiral 
lines round the shoots, in majiy cases 
many as twenty rows being found. When 
the eggs are removed they should be at 
once crushed, so as to make sure they are 
not hatched. The caterpillars appear in 
April and May. 

Growing Comfrey (A. D. P .).—Very 
few plants, if any, throw up anything like 
the weight per acre which can be obtained 
from Comfrey if pro}M\rly cultivated. 
Comfrey can lx obtained from seed if de¬ 
sired, the seed being sown with Oats in 
March or April, at the rate of 6 lb. per 
acre. The usual course, however, is to 
propagate C'omfrev by means of sets or 
cuttings. The cuttings are planted in 
rows from 2 feet to 3 feet apart, and at 
the same distance from plant- to plant. 
The previous prostration of the land con¬ 
sists in deeply cultivating it, then digging 
holes at the distances -stated, and placing 
a shovelful of manure under each cutting. 
After the first year, the crop will yield 
from six to eight cuttings per annum, 
and the only cultivation necessary is to 
keep down weeds and apply -heavy dress¬ 
ings of manure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

IT. T .—Any firm which specialises in 
greenhouse plants should lie able to supply 
vou with or procure for you the plant you 

inq'uire about.- 1. Ilamsden .—See issue 

of March 2nd, 1918, page 10G, a copy of 
which can be had of the publisher, post 

free, for 2|d. - Enthusiast .—Your best 

plan will be to sow- in a pot, say, twentv- 
five seeds of each, and stand them in a 
greenhouse, and see how many germinate. 
You can thus approximately find out the 
jiercentage of seeds that are likely to ger¬ 
minate.- David Williams, —No pruning 

is required, except such as is necessary 
out of considerations of space. Pruning, 
when necessary, should be done as soon as 
the fruit® have fallen in winter. 


VAXES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Name Of plant.— Thas. M. Skinner .— 
The Hairy Bittercress (Cardaminehirsuta). 

Names Of fruits.— J. Canyon.-—I, Speci¬ 
men insufficient; 2, Newton Wonder; 3. 
Not recognised ; 4, Norfolk Beaufin ; 5. A 

highly - coloured Alfriston.- J. B .— 

Apples: 1, Sturmer Pippin; 2, La lie’s 
Prince Albert; 3, Brainley’s Seedling; 4. 

Norfolk Beaufin.- M. Cow .—Apples: 1, 

Warner’s King; 2. Alfriston; 3, French 
Crab; 4, Wellington. 

CATALOG UES RECEIVED. 

W. Atlee Burpee and Co., Phila¬ 
delphia. — Burpee’s Annual , 1918. 

MM. Vii.mortn - Andrikux et Cie., 
Paris. —Catalogue of Plants, 1918. 

Perry ’s Hardy’ Plant Farm, "Enfield. 
Middlesex. — Special ^Spring Offer of 
Alpines and Perennials. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES FROM WORCESTERSHIRE. 
After four days of enforced detention in 
the house it was pleasant to walk round 
the garden to-day (February 15th) and ob¬ 
serve the elianges that have taken place. 
A mild February always paves the way to 
spring with the flowers of winter, giving 
us, as it wtye, a foretaste of the halcyon 
days to come. 

A few years ago I packed about fifty 
bulbs of the lovely Spring Star-flower 
(Triteleia uniflora) into the crevices of a 
dry wall of our local sandstone facing due 
south. The first season they made but a 
poor return, but every year now sees their 
beauties improve. The mildness of last 
autumn tempted them into early growth, 
but I must confess my astonishment at see¬ 
ing one perfect flower open on November 
22nd, which lasted in good condition until 
Advent Sunday, when it was destroyed by 
a snowstorm. Two more flowers are now 
expanded, and the bulbs have increased 
in strength and are displaying such a 
multitude of buds that I am looking for¬ 
ward to seeing my w r all radiant with the 
exquisite white blossoms with their deli¬ 
cate mist of bluish reflections. On this 
same wall the flowers of two Aubrietias 
are showing colour, and should be remem¬ 
bered because they are amongst the earliest 
visitors and bloom several weeks before 
their compeers. The Queen is a large 
flower of rich magenta-crimson, a shade 
that needs careful treatment in the gar¬ 
den, but Is, nevertheless, very effective. 
Felix is of good growth and bold habit, the 
colour of the flower a deep mauve-purple. 
Among Snowdrops, Galanthus nivalis 
maximus, received from a Dutch nursery, 
is a fine upstanding flower on a stem 12 
inches long. These tall-growing Snowdrops 
get more knocked about by wind and rain 
than the ordinary forms, so that I find 
they need rather more sheltered positions. 
I have carpeted the dark blue form 
of the Winter Windflower (Anemone 
blanda atro-coerulea) with the little 
Corsican Greenwort (Helxine Solieroli), a 
plant, by the way, closely related to our 
common Stinging Nettle. To my surprise 
this was only browned in the winter of 
1910, not killed outright as I should have 
expected. Another little Corsican plant 
that is invaluable for canning little bulbs 
like Hyaeinthus azureus is Linaria rnqui- 
triloba. It is among the choicest and 
daintiest of dwarf-statured plants, and is 
covered all the summer with tiny purple 
blossoms on stalks that are nearly as long 
as the leaves. Unlike Linnria pallida and 
Linaria hepatlcaefolia, this is not a sub¬ 
terranean burrower. It runs lightly over 
the top of the soil, and I have it in a paved 
garden, where it grow's charmingly be- 
tw'een the sandstone flags. Not many gar¬ 
deners are aware that Toad Flax is merely 
a corruption of tod-flax. The w'ord “ tod ” 
has several meanings. In old English it 
is a term for an Ivy bush, and in Scotch a 
fox—todlow’rie meaning a crafty fellow’. 
But in this case the word signifies a bunch 
or cluster, a word still applied to w'ool, 
where 28 lbs. is cajled a “tod,” or “todde,” 
as in Spenser. As far as I can ascertain 
Linaria italica was first called tod-flax on 
account of its mass of threads matted to¬ 
gether in a cluster. 

The Asia Minor fogjn of our -Winter 
Aconite ,< Eraill his rincirvisKp' c* wrirliu^lhe 
ground beneath a WsjKvJiW* its I 


golden flowers. This kind is at least a 
fortnight behind the old sort, and it is 
quite a good plan to grow' them both to¬ 
gether. I have many seedlings of Erantliis 
cilieicus coming up around the old plants, 
and am looking forward to the*time when 
I can plant it in quantity in my woodland 
garden in combination with Ajuga reptans 
purpurea, against whose tints of burnished 
purple the Buttercup-like blossoms gleam 
effectively in the pale winter sunshine. 
Cinderella Is the name of a pale yellow 
Viola that has flowered here the whole 
winter. It is one of Mr. P. S. Hayw’ard’s 
hybrids from Viola gracilis, and I can re¬ 
commend it were the flowers raylees and 
the size of gracilis. Not everyone, how r - 
ever, will share my objection to rayed 
Violas. Spiraea Thunbergi is always the 
first of this family to bloom, and a few odd 
blossoms on the end of its topmost twigs 
are already expanded. This is a jewel 
among shrubs, delightful alike in the 
purity of its gracefully-arranged sprays of 
blossoms and its neatly-arranged linear 
foliage that Is now a pale mist of green. 
It is one of the few plants whose foliage 
blends well with Sweet Peas, while in the 
late autumn it takes on rich tints of orange 
and crimson. Arthur R. Goodwin. 

Kidderminster. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Lapagerias In the West of Scotland.— In 

your issue of March 23rd, page 136, under 
initials “ S. A.,” there is a note re Lapa- 
geiias. I am very successful with them. 
Growing on a cold wall facing east, they 
flowered in November and December, and 
are in i>erfeet health.— James Fleming, 
Kilmory, Skelmorlie , Ayr. 

Cryptomerla japonlea. —“ F. W.” (page 
130) may be assured that this has been 
widely tried in many parts of Britain, and 
only thrives in the extreme south at Fota. 
Is he sure of his tree? Its variety 
elegans, often planted in past years, is a 
poor, ugly, and tender variety, one of 
these nursery sports which prove a dis¬ 
figurement to the garden. I tried a dozen, 
and after long trial burnt them.—W., 
Sussex. 

Omphalodes cappadoclca.— This is now 
a wonderful sight with its graceful and 
abundantly-flowered sprays of clear-blue 
flowers, which are quite free from any 
purple hue, and produced very freely. O. 
cappadoclca prefers a rather moist situa¬ 
tion In half-shade, but it has so far 
showrn but little Inclination to w'ffhder 
with me. It is as easily grow’n as O. 
verna, earlier, much holder, and more 
brilliant.—A. T. J. 

Saxifraga peltata. — The curious 
growths of this aquatic are already be¬ 
ginning to show r signs of life. Very soon 
they will be bearing their tall-flowering 
stems of rose-tinted blossoms, and wiien 
these have gone over, the noble leaves, 
often each 1 foot in diameter, will make a 
dense mass of refreshing green. I have 
seen this plant literally choke the stream 
beds in California, the great fleshy root¬ 
stocks on either bank almost meeting in 
mid-current and strong enough to stand 
upon.—A. T. J. 

Saxifraga Elizabethan. —This Is now* 
very pretty in the rock garden, at the be¬ 
ginning of March, and is easily grow’n in 


a sunny position and gritty soil, though 
it does not always flower so freely as it 
ought. The reason for this is often that 
it is treated to a too generous fare in the 
matter of soil, and It is. all the better for 
being put upon rations and restricted to 
a i>oor and stony diet. Treated thus it 
may be relied upon to produce its lovely 
little yellow blooms In profusion at this 
time of the year.—N. L. 

Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin in Ireland.— 
I have had this Apple for over tw r enty-two 
years, and only once in all that time has 
It been at all noticeable as to flavour. I 
suppose there were rather more warmth 
and brightness in the sun that one lucky 
autumn, for Cox’s was certainly deli¬ 
cious; but there it ended. It is a good, 
too prolific, bearer, but such tiny Apples, 
most of them last season not larger than 
fair-sized Walnuts. It also retains its 
juiciness, and the trees keep healthy; but 
the very ordinary flavour and miserable 
size balance its virtues, to my mind.- 
A. B. M., Co. Cavan. 

The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum).— 
The comparatively dry winter has suited 
this plant very well, and it has come 
through quite satisfactorily without any 
protection. It is beautiful when in blos¬ 
som, with Its long racemes of deep-yellow, 
tubular flowers, which smell strongly of 
Almond, and is not at all difficult to grow 
on a sunny ledge in a W’ell-drained posi¬ 
tion. Its chief aversion seems to be ex¬ 
cessive damp in the winter, and the pro¬ 
tection of a pane of glass is always ad¬ 
visable, although not actually necessary, 
unless the winter he a severe one. It is 
easily propagated from cuttings taken in 
early summer.—W. O. 

The Prophet-flower (Arnebia echloides). 
—What a very free-flow'ering plant this Is! 
With me It throw's up so many flower- 
spikes that It does not seem to be able to 
make much growth, and I find It difficult 
to get many cuttings suitable for propa¬ 
gating. It. is a beautiful plant when it 
has formed a fair-sized clump, and does 
not seem at all difficult to grow, nor to be 
particular either as to soil or position. 
It is often advised that it should be given 
a partially shady or damp jiosition, and 
while it does well in such a site. It grows 
and blooms freely In a sunny and dry place 
with me. Cuttings taken in early summer 
root quite readily.—O. C. 

A Rose garden mistake.— A man came 
to see my garden on March 22, and said 
he had not pruned his Roses. Mine were 
all pruned some time before Christmas. 
His master w r ould not allow him to prune, 
having read in all the books that the right 
w’av is to leave the pruning until April. 
This is the orthodox plan, and, like so 
many orthodox ways, it is wrong and full 
of drawbacks; bad for the Tea Roses, with 
their arms waving in the winter gales, and 
bad for the gardener w’ho has to do the 
work. I could not succeed with my Tea 
and China Roses at all without early 
winter pruning, and now', after many 
years’ practice of the way there Is no 
drawback to record.—W\, Sussex. 

Permanence in the mixed border.— 

“ Personally, were it not for the tnx on one’s 
physical strength, I think I should rather 
enjoy a completely fresh arrangement of 
my borders evAcy season. On the other 
hand, if permanence refers, as I think it 
does. noQsifr '■■ijnuch_ lo tjh'e arrangement of 
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the plants as to a certain characteristic 
quality of the plants themselves, then I 
suppose we have the same sub-conscious 
pleasure when we find this quality in a 
border as we have when we see it In the 
everlasting hills.”—S omers. 

[There is room clearly for every kind 
of mixed "border 3 but a fresh arrangement 
every season is the most laborious and 
wrong Kay. My best things arc long in 
their place — Lily. Ruse. Clematis, Willow 
Gentian, Acanthus. Morina, Romncya, 
and Burning Bush (Fraxinella). It is one 
place in ichich ice might let things be. If 
the mixed border is not for plants to stay 
for some years, then it is better to give up 
the idea altogether— W. It.] 


FRUIT. 

SLEEPINESS IN PEAKS. 

I no not know that I can amplify my pre¬ 
vious remarks on this subject; but a few 
lK)ints in Mr. Taylor’s article, in the issue 
of March lGth, may be touched upon. 
Although I agree with Mr. Taylor that 
Pears in Scotland are “ kittle cattle,” it 
is possible to grow quite first-class fruits 
upon walls even so far north as Midlo¬ 
thian, Mr. Taylor’s own district. I have 
only to remind him of the line Pears ex¬ 
hibited by Scottish growers In pre-war 
days at the September shows in the 
Waverley Market, and those shown in 
November In connection with t he Chrysan¬ 
themum shows, to prove that this is the 
case. I seem to remember Pears from the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s gardens 
in Banffshire taking, a high place at the 
fruit shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

A personal experience of Pears in Mid¬ 
lothian may interest Mr. Taylor. In 1892 
and 1893 I had charge of the fruit houses 
and fruit walls, under Mr. John Mac¬ 
millan, at Hailes House, within five miles 
in a westerly direction of the centre of 
Edinburgh, and -about eight miles from 
Portobello. Pears did remarkably well, 
and finished quite satisfactorily. I have 
rarely seen better Jargonelle, Williams’ 
was of good quality, and, among others, 
Thompson’s, Fertility, Beurr6 Diel, Glou 
Moreeau, and Beurre Hardy bore freely. 
By the way, there was a fine specimen of 
the old Black Achan in these gardens, 
one of Green Chisel, and one of Moor- 
fowl’s Egg, all three bearing well. In the 
Stewartry, Pears, as a rule, do very satis¬ 
factorily. It is not that Pears will not 
succeed in Scotland, the drawback is that 
the flowering time generally coincides 
with Jate frosts, and unless the blooms are 
protected, failure is more or less general. 
Another point: Fertilisation is usually 
left to insect agencies, and insect life is 
not always abundant when Pears bloom. 
Here, even at the expenditure of consider¬ 
able time, all wall Pear-trees are daily 
liand-polllnated, and with highly satisfac¬ 
tory results. 

Emile d’Heyst succeeds well on the 
Quince. I have at present an opportu¬ 
nity of observing the behaviour of tills 
Pear grown in pots in a disused vinery, 
and this ought to furnish valuable data. 
One variety I had to discard here after 
persevering with it for a number of years; 
in fact, till it covered a space of 9 feet 
by 11 feet on a wall. I refer to Souvenir 
de Congr£s. It bore magnificently, but 
season after season the'fruit was tasteless 
—typically sleepy. 

I think the temperature—70°—Mr. Taylor 
gives is much too high. Surely, he would 
not recommend placing newly - picked 
fruits into that heat immediately after 
gathering. I quite rnhpit .that a, brisk 
heat is r advaiitagcoiif/in tUe-Jhi.d.sidges of 
a Pea r; Mn If) d egs VliiJbWu a 1 dSl It wink, 


give better results. Some years ago I 
sent as dessert a dish of Beurr6 Hardy, 
which was not considered to be quite ripe. 
The Countess of Selkirk, who is much in¬ 
terested in hardy fruits, by way of ex¬ 
periment placed the fruits in a cupboard 
in the house through which the pipes of 
the heating apparatus pass. The tempera¬ 
ture of the cupboard is “snug,” but not, 
I imagine, anything like 70 degs. These 
fruits ripened so well that ever since that 
time the cupboard has been used for 
hurrying on or for finishing Pears. 

If Mr. Taylor has not tried Beurre 
Capiaumont, he will find it a Pear which 
will succeed in Scotland, well coloured, 
medium sized, and a great bearer, with, 
in addition, a delicate flavour. Should 
he plant Gansel’s Bergamot, I recommend 
him to get double-grafted trees, these to 
be cordons or espaliers; and, of course, 
given w T all space. W. McGuffoG. 

Balmae, Kirkciidbright. 


ANCIENT MULBERRY TREES. 
There are many famous Mulberry-trees in 
England; as stated by Masson, “ No fact 
in universal biography is better attested 
than that great men, wherever they go, 
plant Mulberry trees!” One of the most 
famous MuJberry-trees in England is that 
which Milton is reported to have planted 
in the grounds of Christ Church College, 
Cambridge. It bears fruit which, we are 
told, is unexcelled. This tree w r as figured 
in a recent issue of Country Life accom¬ 
panying Dr. Shipley’s very interesting de¬ 
scription of the Master’s Lodge and 
garden of Christ Church College. In the 
year 1008 King James I. was interested in 
promoting the cultivation of Mulberries, 
and a letter was addressed by him to the 
“ Lords Lieutenant of the several Shires 
of England urging them to persuade and 
require such as are of ability to buy and 
distribute in that County the number of 
teu thousand Mulberry plants which shall 
be delivered to them at our City of etc., 
at the rate of 3 farthings the plant, or at 
(is. the hundred containing five score 
plants.” The following transaction is 
mentioned in the College accounts at 
Cambridge .* “ Item for 300 Mulberry 

plants, xviil. s.” This w f as in 1008-9, the 
date of Milton’s birth. Milton was ad¬ 
mitted to the College sixteen years later, 
and Dr. Shipley, who gives good reasons 
for being sceptical about the story of Mil¬ 
ton planting this tree, adds: “The tree is 
probably the last of three hundred which 
cost the College 18s. in 1009.” Loudon 
gives the measurements of this tree as 
20 feet high, diameter of trunk 2 feet 
2 inches, and of the head 30 feet. 

The Mulberry-trees of S.vou House, 
Brentford, are of special historical in¬ 
terest. According to that very carefully 
compiled little work, “ Syon House Trees 
and Slirubs” (1910), by A. Bruce Jackson, 
these trees include what is reputed to he 
the oldest tree of its kind in England, 
said to he introduced from Persia in 1548. 
A remarkable specimen Is growing on a 
mound near the flower garden, and though 
evidently of great age, it still bears fruit 
of delicious flavour, as w-e can testify. It 
is commonly said that the fruit of the 
oldest Mulberry-trees is the best. It is, 
we presume, this particular and venerable 
tree which forms the subject of an illus¬ 
tration in Loudon’s “Arboretum and 
Fruticetum,” Fig. 1,222.— Co untry Life. 

[Some few years ago when at Win¬ 
chester I was privileged to visit the 
Bishop’s garden, and there found a very 
fine example of a Mulberry-tree, which at 
the time of my visit was loaded with hand¬ 
some fruit. There used to be in the Royal 


Horticultural Society’s gardens at Chis¬ 
wick a very fine tree , which was grown 
in a large tub, and which bore heavy crops 
of fruit. This plant was sold to a resi¬ 
dent in Worthing for £5, and was , I 
understand, planted out in the open. It 
would be interesting to know if this plant 
is still in existence. Perhaps Some reader 
in the vicinity of Worthing may be able 
to tell us something of it. As regards the 
specimen at Syon House, I know it well. 
During the time the late Mr. Woodbridge 
was gardener there it teas blown over, 
and, as it jtcas found impossible to raise it 
to an erect position, Mr. Woodbridge had 
the tree propped up and soil piled up on 
the lower side, with the result that roots 
thrown out from the stem pei%eated the 
fresh soil, and thus prolonged the life of 
this very old tree, which teas said to have 
been planted by the monks then living at 
Syon House. —1*. T\] 


MELONS. 

From plants on wdiieh the fruits are swell¬ 
ing all flowers should be removed as soon 
as they show and the lateral growths 
regularly pinched to concentrate the 
energies of the plants on the development 
of the fruits. Liquid stimulants should 
also be frequently given, and more soil, 
enriched worn a fertiliser, added as soon 
as that last applied has become permeated 
with roots. With the advent of brighter 
weather and an increase in the duration 
of daylight, syringing may be more freely 
done. Endeavour to keep the main leaves in¬ 
tact and from becoming a prey to insects, 
such as red spider or thrips. If fly puts in 
an a pi tea ranee vaporise the house and omit 
syringing and damping down in the after¬ 
noon of the day it has to be done. Plants 
in a less forward condition will be growing 
apace and need the points pinching out to 
encourage the production of fruit-bearing 
laterals. Keep the latter tied out, and 
when the female flowers open pinch out 
one or two leaves beyond them and set by 
Liking fully-opened male blossoms, and 
after stripping off the corollas insert one 
in each female llow'er. To favour free 
setting keep the soil about the roots on the 
dry side, dispense with overhead syringing 
for a day or so, and omit the damping 
down in the morning.- After setting a 
sufficiency of fruits resume syringing and 
damping; give the roots a good soaking of 
tepid water and apply more soil round 
about the mounds of soil or in front of the 
borders in which the plants are being 
growui, but not on the top nor around the 
stems or canker may ensue. If the fruits 
sw r ell off satisfactorily pick off alLfiow f ers 
and keep laterals stopped. Plants in¬ 
tended for setting out in pits and hotbed 
frames, where the needful amount of heat 
is derived partly, if not wholly, from 
fermenting material, should be shifted on 
into larger pots. This will not only pre¬ 
vent them becoming root-bound, but keep 
them in a healthy, growing condition. If 
nothing but good fibrous loam is used, the 
potting done firmly, and the plants placed 
close to the light, a sturdy, sliort-jointed 
growth w'ill result. They will, when 
finally planted, succeed better than if 
planting is done now. H. N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

James Grieve Apple.—Some time ago I 
wrote in Gardening that the fruits of 
James Grieve Apple that I had from a 
certain nursery were very much better than 
those grown by myself and by others in 
Cornwall. The highly interesting com¬ 
munication from Mr. G. M. Taylor, pub¬ 
lished in your issue of February 2nd, 
page 52, appaiSvMprr esifluins the reason. 
He states that “ there are two stocks in 
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commerce—one is worthless. Hie other is 
superb.” I am Inclined to think that 
probably the almost worthless one is sent 
me, because it crops better or is stronger 
in growth; but I must say that, what¬ 
ever the reason, it is a great misfortune 
that there should be an inferior variety 
sold under the same name. The specimen 
Apples that I had of James Grieve before 
I grew' any myself were, in my opinion, 
and also in the opinion of several friends, 
of line flavour and texture, superior to 
all other varieties of Apple. The type 
grown by me has not given me satisfac¬ 
tion, though this year it w'as better than 
before. The first James Grieve fruits that 
T had were delicious.—YV. .T. Farmer. 

Apple Rosemary Russet.—Mr. Farmer’s 
notes on Apples which have appeared in 
Gardening from time to time during the 
few years have l>ocn most helpful in 
one’s selection for planting, and his 
opinion as to quality and cropping of 
above would he esteemed. What we are 
striving for is an Apple to succeed Cox’s, 


ington, Striped Beefing, Annie Elizalxdh, 
Northern Greening, and Alfriston. Dts- ! 
sert Apples: D’Arcy, Claygate Pearmain, j 
Lord Burghley. King’s Acre Pippin, Wan- 
stall, and Brownlees Russet . Pears: 
Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Ber- 
gamotte d’Esperen, Easter Beurro. Beurre , 
Ranee, and Olivier des Serres. The last 
four varieties should be grown on a wall 
with a sou tli aspect. Many of these 
names are confirmatory of those already 
supplied in your first reply, and are some 
evidence, therefore, of tne selection lK‘ing 
a good one. — F. B. Springfield, North- • 
ampton. 

Apple Ribston Pippin.—This is not a 
success with me. It fruits well, but lacks 
quality on our soil. No doubt, as the I 
trees get established, this may be reme¬ 
died. It shall get every chance.— Geo. M. 
Taylor, Portobello , Midlothian. 

Apple St. Everard_Mr. Mayer is right 

in thinking that this lias not l>een sampled 
by me, hut a friend thinks very highly of 
it.—\V. J. Farmer. 

Apple Annie Elizebeth.—This is a large,] 
handsome Apple, and has just sufficient! 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE AZURE HYACINTH WITH 
PRIMROSES. 

This little combination was very welcome 
in spring, W’hen fiow T ers w’ere scarce, a 
few Primroses out of the wood and this 
little blue Hyacinth that is best in the 
rock garden peeping through a Rockfoil, 
as its season is short. W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


OCTOBER-FLOWERING VARIETIES. 
If the grower has not already rooted a 
batch of cuttings, he should be able to pro¬ 
cure from the hotter-known Chrysanthe¬ 
mum specialists’ the necessary stock of 
well-rooted young plants. As a rule, these; 
plants are raised in large numbers quite 
early in the year. The selection of the 
bettor October flowering sorts is some¬ 
what restricted. There has never been 
a very lengthy list of these semi-early - 
llowering Chrysanthemums, and during 



The Azure Hyacinth and Primroses in the house. 


and which might attain to it in quality. 
I am making some trials with that in 
view, but I cannot speak of much result 
«is yet. Stunner Pippin does not ripen 
properly so far north, as Cheshire, and 
is sour and flavourless. I have a few 
Duke of Devonshire stored for trial later 
on. King of Tomkins County is the most 
promising, and does quite well here on a 
medium loam overlying sandstone; the 
flavour is excellent, and it keeps longer 
than Cox’s. K^ig’s Acre Pippin and 
Dutch Mlgnonne have not yet fruited. I 
have planted Reinette du Canada this 
season.—T. M. S., Wirral, Cheshire. 

Late-keeping Apples and Pears_In 

case Mr. W. J. Lovell (in your issue of 
March lGth) would like a reply from 
another source, I herewith enclose a list 
of the best and longest-keeping Apples 
(dessert and cooking) and a similar list of 
dessert Pears. The selection is based on 
the experience over thirty years:— 

We "- 


sweetness to make it eatable. As a varia¬ 
tion from Apples of strictly first-class 
flavour, it is occasionally acceptable, and 
I consider it worthy of a place in the gar¬ 
den. It is a far better Apple than Brani- 
ley’s, though much less advertised, and 
those who like large Apples and reason¬ 
ably sweet will appreciate it, and even 
tiiose of us wlro have a high standard of 
quality will find it useful at times, being 
such a late keeper. I do not dislike this 
Apple, though, of course, it is not first- 
class.—AY. J. Farmer. 


The New Zealand Flax for tying.—A 

friend of mine from New Zealand tells me 
that the New Zealand Flax is very useful 
for tying when torn up into strips, hut 
that the variety which grows in our Cor¬ 
nish gardens and parks is not the best for 
this purpose. What they grow for fibre 
production is larger and more pliant. A 
lot of it grows wild on his farm, and yields 
a revenue to him every three or four years 
for milling purposes. There are, lie says, 
two native varieties.—W. J. Farmer. 


recent years few' new' sorts have been 
added. 

Assuming the plants have to be pur¬ 
chased, they, so soon as they come to 
hand, should be jetted up singly Into 
3-inch pots (small sixties), using a com¬ 
post made up of two parts fibrous loam, 
half a part each of leaf-mould and w’ell- 
rotted manure, and a sufficient quantity 
of clean road grit or coarse silver sand 
to make the compost porous. Both pots 
and crocks should be washed clean, and 
new j>ots should be soaked for a time, 
otherwise they will too readily absorb tin* 
moisture in the corniest. A dusting of 
w'ood ashes or crushed oyster shells is very 
useful if incorporated in the corniest at. 
this period. Cover the crocks with some 
of the rougher siftings of the soil, or 
pieces of fibrous loam, w’hich will answer 
the same purpose. Pot rather firmly, 
otherwise unsatisfactory growth w'ill de¬ 
velop, and disappointment ensue. After 
potting, tfibripiflflWrfflteould be arranged 
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close together in a cold frame and kept as 
near to the glass as possible to prevent 
them becoming drawn. When giving air, 
always tilt the frame light in an opposite 
direction to that from which the wind is 
blowing. If fairly moist soil be used 
when the potting is done, the young 
plants will not need any water for a day 
or two. When water is applied, till up 
each pot to the rim, and unless quite satis¬ 
fied that the soil is moistened throughout, 
it would be advisable to give a second ap¬ 
plication. This advice in regard to pot¬ 
ting Is given on the supposition that the 
plants are to be grown and flowered in 
pots. Subsequent potting or repotting 
should be into 5-inch and 8-inch or 9-inch 
pots respectively, placing the less vigor¬ 
ous-rooting plants finally into the smaller- 
sized pots. 

In recent years it has been a common 
practice to flower the semi-early (October) 
kinds outdoors, and in many instances 
market growers and others pot up the 
young plants left over into 3-inch pots; 
and in the latter part of April, or, better, 
in the earlier half of May, these same 
plants, which have been previously 
thoroughly hardened off, are planted out¬ 
doors where they are to flower. Plants 
treated in this manner invariably do well, 
and really wonderful crops of blossoms 
are produced with very little trouble and 
expense. A method of dealing with these 
plants, and one observed by certain well- 
kndwn growers with marked success and 
with a minimum of trouble and expense, 
is that of making up a bed of compost 
in a cold frame and then dibbling the 
rooted cuttings therein. The soil should 
be somewhat similar to that prescribed for 
the potting up of the young plants, and 
after making the soil quite firm dibble 
the rooted cuttings in in rows, 3 inches 
apart, observing a similar distance be¬ 
tween each plant in the row. Water in 
with clear water from a fine-rosed can 
after a day or so, and admit air on every 
day that is possible, until, ultimately, 
when the weather becomes more genial, 
the lights may be entirely removed. From 
this time forth the plants will make 
wonderful progress, so that by the early 
days of May they may be lifted with a 
mass of roots, and be of sturdy growth, 
to be planted outdoors in their flowering 
quarters. I know of no simpler method 
of dealing with these outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums, and if a good hole be made for 
each plant, so that the roots can be ac¬ 
commodated without being restricted in 
any way, and a quantity of sifted soil be 
placed round about the roots at the time 
of planting, they will quickly become 
established and grow on quite satisfac¬ 
torily to the flowering period. It is a good 
plan to insert stakes for their support at 
the time of planting, so that the securing 
of the growths may be subsequently done, 
as and when required. 

Disbudded plants should produce from 
ten to twenty blooms; and undisbudded 
plants should yield a mass of blossoms. 
Twelve good sorts suitable for disbudding 
are: Almirante, red, with scarlet shading; 
Cranfordia, yellow, sometimes shaded 
buff; Cranford Pink, pleasing tone of 
pink; Framfield Early White, pure white ; 
Perle Chatillonaise, creamy-white, tinged 
blush; J. Bannister, lemon, shaded cop¬ 
per, sport from last-named ; Cranford 
Yellow, bright yellow; Perle Rose, bright 
rose-pink; Bronze Perle. bronze sport 
from last-named; Murillo, flesh-pink; 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, pretty bronze 
sport from Soleil d’Octobre; and Kath¬ 
leen Thompson, chestnut-crimson sport 
from Caprice du Printenips. Japanese 
varieties good when pot, disbudded* arc : 
Juiiet, bf 1J 


Mine. A.- Nonin, soft pink, beautiful 
in sprays; Roi des Precoces, dark crim¬ 
son ; Hilda Bliek, bright rose, tinted 
deeper colour; Howard H. Crane, bright 
chestnut; Mme. W. Hubert, salmon-piuk; 
Mrs. P. Cragg, amber; Frovence, eoral- 
pink; and Nina Williams, rich crimson. 
Three good free-flowering singles are: 
Jessie Wallace, old rosy-salmon; Nellie 
Riding, reddish-salmon; and Marvel, 
bright pink, pretty in sprays. 

High gate, N. IX B. Crane. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 
Among these we find an infinite variety of 
colour and considerable variety of foim, 
while in some cases the flowers are pos¬ 
sessed of a beautifully delicate scent. The 
May-flowering section consists of the old 
Cottage garden varieties, the Darwins, the 
old florists’ Tulips, the Rembrandts (or 
rectified Darwins), and the Parrots. 
Those most frequently seen come under 
the two great sections first named. The 
Cottage Tulips have come from very old 
times, from English, French, Irish, and 
Dutch gardens, aud many of them are de¬ 
scended from T. Gesneriana. 

The Darwin section was only intro¬ 
duced into England in its present form 
less than twenty years ago. The petals 
are less pointed than in the Cottage type, 
and they form a charming goblet. Dar¬ 
wins may be had in great variety of 
colour, from white to the blackest purple. 
‘It is difficult to decide which form is the 
better—some people like the Cottage type 
best and some the Darwin. I prefer the 
latter. Both types are perfect of tbeir 
kind, both may be had in most exquisite 
colours, and both may be grown side by 
side with mutual advantage. To include 
all shades from faintest sulphur-yellow, 
through fiery flaming orange - red to 
deepest damask and glowing purple, we 
must grow both types. There Is another 
excellent characteristic of * these Tulips. 
Their stems, though so tall, do not require 
staking. Nor are they expensive. Many 
of the most beautiful sorts may be pur¬ 
chased at the rate of Is. to 2s. per dozen 
bulbs, while quite good ones are to be had 
at Gd. to 8d. per dozen. Again, six bulbs 
each in ten or twenty-five varieties are 
usually to be had, in named sorts, at 
special rates. I give a list of varieties 
that will go a long way towards making 
a really good selection of Cottage ami Dar¬ 
win Tulips, marking the former “ C.” 
and the latter “ D.” i—Reds: Inglescombe 
Scarlet, C.; Gesneriana rosea, C.; Ges¬ 
neriana spathulata major, C.; Laurentia, 
D.; fulgens, C.; and Calypso, D. 
Orange: Orange Globe, C.; Orange King, 
C.; Golden Crown, C.; La Merveille, C.; 
and Goldflake, C. Fawn: Fairy Queen, 
C.; and The Fawn, C. White , etc.: White 
Swan (early and dwarfer), C.; La Can- 
deur, D.; elegans alba, C.; Picotee 
(edged rose), C.; vitellina (straw-white), 
C.; and York aud Lancaster (rose and 
white flake). Yellow: Gesneriana lutea, 
C.; Gesneriana lutea pallida, C.; Ellen 
W r ilmott, C.; Bouton d’Or, C.; and 
Parisian Yellow, C. Rose: Inglescombe 
Pink, Landelle, Clara Butt, Salmon King, 
Margaret, and Pride of Haarlem. 
Lavender and violet: Grand Master, D.; 
The Sultan, D.; Nora Ware, D.; and Rev. 
II. Ewbank, D. As some varieties come 
into flower quite a fortnight earlier than 
others ,it will be found that the Tulip 
season lasts quite a month. White. Swan, 
the beautifully pure egg-shaped Cottage 
Tulip, will probably bloom by the end of 
April, and for this reason, as well as from 


the fact that it has not a tall stem, it Is 
well to remember this in any scheme of 
bedding. 

During the whole of May we may feast 
our eyes on Darwin and Cottage Tulips, 
and also on the Rembrandts aud Parrots 
if we choose to include these more show’y 
varieties among the self-coloured ones. 

Parrot Tulips—those with the curiously 
shaped petals, and grotesque in general 
form and colour—are a class by them¬ 
selves. They are commonly said to be 
rather shy of flowering, and yet they cer¬ 
tainly bloom well in some gardens. 

The last of the May-flowering Tulips 
that come into our list are the florists’, 
which are not quite so easy of cultivation, 
nor will they long retain the pristine 
beauty of their colouring unless they are 
shaded. Moreover, they are more expen¬ 
sive, from the very fact of their limited 
production. The 

Culture of Cottage and Darwin Tulips 
is comparatively simple. They thrive in 
any good soil, which should include among 
its ingredients potash and lime. Normal¬ 
sized bulbs should be planted early In 
November; if planted sooner their young 
spring growth may easily be damaged by 
frost. Small ones, such as second offsets 
from the old bulb, may be planted early 
in October. Choose a day when the soil 
is dry, and plant 4 inches or 5 inches deep. 
As with all bulbs which are planted with 
a dibber, the bulb must reach the bottom 
of the hole. If an air space is left below 
good results caunot be expected. When 
the spring growth appears, a look out 
should be kept for slugs, and if wirewwm 
is about it should be trapped in the usual 
way, for these pests are very detrimental 
to Tulips. 

Lifting.— After the flowers are over, 
the question arises as to the disposal of 
the bulbs. The leaves remain green and 
the stems Ann for some few weeks, while 
the seed-pod rii)ens and the new bulb or 
bulbs perfect their growth, so that, un¬ 
less they must come out to make way for 
summer-flowering plants, it is best to 
leave the Tulips until the leaves wither 
and the stems become limp. Then (usu¬ 
ally by mid-July), they may be dug up, 
labelled, and stored in an airy, dry shed. 
The stem should not be broken out, but it 
may be cut short for convenience. In 
another month the stem, old root, and re¬ 
maining scales of the old bulb are easily 
detachable, and the new bulb or bulbs are 
stored until planting time again comes 
round. When it is necessary to remove 
Tulips immediately after flowering, they 
may be taken up and at once replanted in 
some other part of the garden, where they 
may be left until ready for Anal lifting, 
but they should not be, in such case, just 
dumped in promiscuously or in quantities 
together. Finally, it is permissible to 
leave the Tulips just where they are in 
the border or beds, aud to add a little 
fresh soil in the late autumn, after gently 
forking the top 2 inches of soil. Next 
year results may or may not he almost 
equal to the first; but the third year is 
almost sure to bring poorer results, ami 
after various experiences I find that, as n 
rule, it pays to lift the bulbs each year if 
opportunity permits. When they are left 
in the ground too long* the new bulbs be¬ 
come pitted with holes, due to the depre¬ 
dations of slugs and insects, and the off¬ 
sets tend to come in two or three bulbiets 
that will not flower for two years, instead 
of one good-sized bulb (and possibly two) 
that will assuredly bloom next year. The 
single leaf of a Tulip in spring is a sure 
sign that it will not put up a flower-stem 
until the following year. 

The somewhat annoying habit of the 
Gesneriana forms of forming new bulbs 
by way of “ dfififl&Psil'fllhBlead of bulbs 
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properly attached at the side, seems to be 
displayed to excess when lifting of the 
Tulips does not take place after flower¬ 
ing. Moreover, the very fact of leaving 
the old stem and roots in the soil makes a I 
harbourage for insects, and the new bulb 
is hnndicapped thereby, so that by the j 
first week in November (the time for! 
planting May-flowering Tulips) they may 
already have holes in, nnd cannot compare 
with the perfect and well dried new bulbs 
taken up four months earlier. By lifting* 
nnd replanting one can be much more cer¬ 
tain of a definite scheme of planting cone 


THE LITTLE BLACK CLEMATIS. 

Tins is one of the most graceful varieties 
of Clematis that lend themselves to beau¬ 
tiful effects in the house. It is related in 
aspect, at least, to the finer forms of C. 
Vitlcella, but is a distinct gain of M. 
Morel, of Lyons. It is on;v used here to 
show how graceful the shoots are when 
cut. By cutting off a portion of wood with 
the flowers, Clematises keep well in the 
house. The plants if on their natural 
roots grow so freely that plenty can be 
spared for the house. 



The little Black Clematis. 


ing true, whereas the annoyance of a bare , 
space, or only one or two blooms instead 
of six is frequently traceable to the failure 
of unlifted bulbs. Therefore, if you pos¬ 
sibly can, lift and replant each year, and 
give new soil all round and below the 
bulb, instead of the top mulch referred to. 

For forcing or for growing in pots or j 
deep vases some of the Darwins are quite 
satisfactory, but the Cottage varieties are 
not so successful.— Walter Jasper, in 
Journal of the 'North of England Horticul¬ 
tural Society, s—* 

Digitized by 



NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Slow germination of flower seeds.— It 

may not be amiss to warn the inexperi¬ 
enced raiser of seeds of hardy plants that 
in many genera there will be found a con¬ 
siderable proportion of seeds which do not 
germinate the first season. It is wise not 
to empty the seed pots or pans, but to 
leave them for another year, when, in most 
cases, a second crop will appear. The 
seedlings which do appear should be taken 
out carefully when they have made a pair 


of their second, or true leaves, and the 
pots put where the soil will not become too 
dry before another season, riunging them 
in ashes at the foot of a north wall is an 
excellent method and saves a good deal of 
attention. Tlants which usually give a 
large proportion of their seedlings the 
second year include most of the hardy 
Primulas, hardy Cyclamens, Hellebores, 
Anemones, such as A. Pulsatilla, A. Hepa- 
tica, and A. angulosa. I have had as big 
a proportion as 50 per cent, of seeds of 
Primulas not germinate till the ‘second 
year, this being more noticeable with seeds 
which had been bought in spring and could 
not be sown in autumn.—S. Arxott. 

Moutan Pajonies.—These make rapid 
progress wiien the early months of the 
year are mild, with the result that an un¬ 
toward frost in March will si>oil them for 
the season. The display of Moutan 
Pioonies, if fleeting, is a fine one, more 
especially when the shrubs attain to a 
large size. The mistaken method of pro¬ 
longation by grafting was dealt with in 
Gardening some time ago. A few r years 
ago a very large piece had to be lifted 
when an addition was made to a green¬ 
house. This piece w’as replanted rather 
deeply, and, on examining it a short time 
ago, it w T as found that as a result of this 
deep planting all the separate branches at 
the base of the plant had emitted roots. 
Should occasion arise it w’ould now T be 
l>ossible to divide the piece into four or 
live quite good plants. Layering, of course, 
is the correct method of increasing Moutan 
Pjeonies, but from the above it will be ap¬ 
parent that (in some cases, at all events) 
the branches will emit roots without 
layering.— Kirkcudbright. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell. 

—Thiis is probably the largest flowered of 
any of the forms of the C. maximum type. 
Although mere size does not mean the 
highest quality, especially in the ea.se of 
flowers, nothing can be said against the 
one above named in this respect. A few 
clumps should be found in every garden 
where hardy plants are valued. As Tate as 
April last year I divided a few clumps, and 
replanted the strongest parts, and, 
although the weather was very dry after¬ 
wards, the plant®, which received several 
waterings, did remarkably well. Of 
course, plant® may be readily raised from 
seeds sown in spring, when good results 
will follow if a reliable strain be obtained, 
tor filling trumpet-shaped vases, the 
flowers arc very useful.—G. G. B. 

Irises. —The Algerian Iris after ceasing 
to bloom for a week or two is again flower¬ 
ing freely, and inspection show's many 
buds on the point of opening. At the base 
of a wall, protected by a glass coping 2 feet 
wide, the blooms open very pure. Iris 
reticulata is also good in a similar posi¬ 
tion. I. r. grandiflora is an improvement 
on the type, but not, I think, so daintily 
perfumed. I. r. Krelagei is smaller than 
either. I. tingitana and I. reticulata have 
been unaffected by the severe winter. 
Anemone fulgens is now (February 28tli) 
blooming freely, while Primula denticulatu 
is in flower as well.— Scot. 

Borago laxiflora. —The sky-blue flowers 
of this species are lovely, and it is an easy 
thing to grow ; but it is of such sprawling, 
untidy habit that it is hardly suitable for 
any but very large rockwonc, where the 
long, straggling flower-stems can spread 
through other strong-growing things. It 
see-ms to prefer a shady place, and it soon 
spreads from self-sown seeds.—N. L. 

Primula denticulata. —The flowers of 
this are now opening freely in my London 
garden (at the beginning of March). I 
grow both the type and the white form. 
While it likes a damn position, it seems 
quite at home in tne cool border, its 
pretty, round heads of blossom being 
alwavs welcome in, the spring.— N. L. 
Original frer 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

Apple Brabant Bellefleur.— Some time 
ago I sent up some of tlie enclosed Apples, 
asking the editor of Gardening to kindly 
name them for me, which he was unable 
to do as they were not ripe enough. I have 
since discovered an old plan made when 
my father planted the orchard. It is 
I tni I Mint Bellefleur, and as it Is such a 
good peeper, which very few Apples are in 
my orchard, I think, perhaps, the editor 
might like to see it again. So far I have 
not found a bad one among them.—M. 
Wooton, Boyn Grove, Maidenhead. 

Apple Curltal! _If “W.,” page 630, 

intends planting a.n orchard and wishes to 
have Apples that need no sugar, I would 
strongly advise him to include the Curl- 
tail. I have known this Apple for many 
years. It was grown rather largely in this 
district some forty years ago; but the old 
trees have from various causes disap¬ 
peared, and I have seen no young ones an 
late years. Like many local Apples, it 
has given way to varieties with a high 
reputation. The Curltail, in my experi¬ 
ence, is not at all fastidious as regards 
soil, and blooms late, generally escaping 
May frosts, so that it rarely misses fruit¬ 
ing, but lias a way of producing a very 
heavy crop in alternate years. I have 
seen thirty bushel's taken from one tree. 
It is a splendid keeper. I have had it 
good in June. I have eaten it in tarts, 
the old-fashioned Apple pudding, anu 
baked, and not one of the household has 
ever craved for an atom of sugar. I will 
not say anything about flavour; but the 
man who can only be satisfied with Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Blenheim Orange 
might not like it.—J* Cornhill, Byfleet. 

Potatoes from Scotland.— At the close 
of November a friend gave me six good- 
sized tubers of Arran Chief that were 
grown in his garden near Aberdeen, in the 
valley of the Dee, to try. When I saw 
* them they reminded me of that good old 
variety Dalmeboy I used to grow, and 
Paterson’s Victoria, two of the best Pota¬ 
toes we ever had for flavour. When 
cooked nothing could bo better, the flesh 
was slightly yellow, nice and floury, firm, 
and holding together, not breaking down 
to a srtarchy mess. My friend told me the 
soil was sandy loam, arid had been dressed 
with farmyard manure. The crop was 
heavy, with scarcely any chats. I intend 
planting some of them on the light sandy 
Gamberley soil to see results. “ W.” and 
others have written much of late as to 
flavour in Potatoes. Soil, etc., have 
much to do with the flavour. boot land 

has given us good Potatoes for years.— 
J. Crook. 1 

Poets on garden food. —Ovid (43 b.c.— 
17 a.d.), one of the finest of poets, extols 
the blessing of the fields, the rruits of the 
earth, bloodless food and offerings, and 
bewails flesh-feeding. He describes in 
glowing terms the vanished Golden Age. 
Virgil expresses almost the same senti¬ 
ments. The third great Latin poet of the 
Augustinian age, Horace (Go— 8 b.c.) re¬ 
lates that his fare consisted of .Sugar 
Peas, Mallows, Chicory, Olives, and sweet 
omelettes. Pliny reminds us that noble 
Jloman families derive their names from 
gardening pursuits—P-ison, Fabian, Luc- 
turius, Ixmtulus, Cicero, Pilumnus—and 
points out that the food of the poor is the 
wholesoniest. 

Apple Gladstone. —At page 590 last vol. 
this is considered worthless by “ W.” 
Certainly it is not so good as Kerry 
Pippin, although much earlier. For 
years J had a poor opinion of most of the 
early Apples, but since I came to live on 
the warm, dry soil of Surrey I have 
changed my opinion of Gladstone. I have 
four large standard trees, which crop 
every year ; and the trees being vigorous, 
the fruit is of a good size. This year 1 
have been comparing Gladstone w’ith 
various early kinds, and find it the best. 

I consider it sweeter than Keswick Codim, 
which is itfafERj $Jjac|xt.oDi,A J. ((bjbSfi? 


Dried Beans. —It may interest readers 
of Gardening to know that we have had 
a success with our dried Broad and Scarlet 
Runner Beans. Like the Lima Beans, 
they require twenty-four hours’ soaking 
before cooking. They are equally good in 
soup or in a pur6e, and the colour—pinkv- 
grey—is of no disadvantage. We shall 
sow' an increased area for next winter, 
and prepare for meatless days. —Tockkn- 
HAM, 11’i/Ll 

Crisped Apples are excellent, prepared- 
as follows: Wipe the Apples, then slice 
without peeling, rejecting the core. Put 
Into a deep baking-dish, sprinkle lightly 
with sugar, and add just enough water to 
prevent burning. Cover closely, and set 
on top of the stove to steam until tender. 
As soon as done, take the cover off, and 
set in a hot oven to crisp over. Serve hot. 
This Is a good breakfast dish. 

[First quality Apples should not want 
the sugar in the recipe .— Ej>.] 


FOOD VALUE OF FRUIT. 

All fruits possess a dist inct and important 
food value, Consisting not only of sugar, 
starch and a little protein, but also essen¬ 
tial salts and acids, and also a generous 
amount of vitamines. Indeed fruits are 
the genuine and best health foods, and 
their free use in the home is the most re¬ 
liable insurance against sickness and 
disease. A fresh, ripe Apple, crisp and 
juicy, makes a luscious morsel that few 
people can resist, while the baked Apple 
served -with a little cream makes an ideal 
dish for the sick room. . Stew*ed Apples 
prepared directly from the fresh Apples, 
or even the evaporated Apple rings that 
we can buv in the market, as well as 
bottled Apples, give further varieties, all 
of which are both appetising and nourish¬ 
ing. Then there is the unfermented 
Apple juice which competes strongly with 
unfermented Grape wine, both in its 
nutritive and medicinal properties. The 
bulk of the food value of an Apple con¬ 
sists of sugar, but there is also a trace 
of starch and nitrogenous matter. The 
Quince is somewhat closely related to the 
Apple, but is far richer in salts and acids, 
and Is perhaps most valuable for Its 
pleasant flavour when stewed with Apples 
or other fruit. 

Pears contain a considerable percentage 
of fruit sugar In its most delicious and 
appetising form, and when the skin is re¬ 
jected, make a wholesome food, even in 
the fresh state, for most invalids. A rijx; 
Pear, fresh and crisp, fairly melts in the 
mouth, and is always welcome in the sick 
room. Of 

Plums the Green Gage is the most nutri¬ 
tious, containing from 14 to 15 per cent, 
of valuable food material, the bulk of It 
being fruit sugar. Plums, such as Victoria, 
contain a fair amount of proteld material 
and a food percentage reaching as high as 
10 per cent. Nectarines are equally nutri¬ 
tious; but Cherries, on the other hand, 
have a slightly smaller food value. Ripe 
Olives are the most nutritious of all stone 
fruits, and the explanation is the large 
amount of oil that they contain, amount¬ 
ing to about 25 per cent, in weight. 
Green Olives are almost entirely indiges¬ 
tible, and cannot be recommended as a 
food. 

Most of those fruits can also be ob¬ 
tained in a dry or evaporated state. 
Evaporated Apricots of the best quality, 
for example, make a most attractive dish, 
and especially so when served with cream, 
a good combination. All these fruits are 
readily and easily bottled in glass jars, 
with or without the addition of sugar, and 
in this state they w r iH keep for years in 
perfect condition. 

There seems to be an idea abroad that 
the use of Oranges and Lemons serves to 


acidify the blood and make mischief in 
the body, but this is a complete fallacy. 
Both lemonade and orangeade make 
wholesome and thirst-quenching drinks, 
which we need not hesitate to recommend ; 
but bear in mind that these should be 
made fresh from the fruit and not from 
chemicals as is usually the case. 

The Grape is one of the richest of fruits 
in fruit sugar, and for this reason this 
particular variety of sugar is generally 
known as Grape sugar. It is predigested, 
and Is found in the Grapes up to 15 or 
even 18 pci* cent.— Dr. Olsen, Good 
Health. 

SALSAFY. 

This should be cooked when fresh, as the 
leaves are then brittle, and the root is 
Ann and dark coloured. To prepare the 
root for cooking, cut off each end, ’wash 
thoroughly, and with a sharp knife scrape 
off quickly the dark red outside skin; 
rinse in clear water, and throw each piece 
into a basin of fresh cold water, contain¬ 
ing a little white w ine vinegar or the juice 
of a Lemon. Let them remain covered 
for at least one hour, w*hen they will have 
imparted a slight red tinge to the water. 
You cannot be too quick w*hen preparing 
this vegetable, for if exposed to the air 
after It Is scraped (out of water) the roots 
will turn quite black; and the same thing 
will happen after boiling if they are 
allowed to remain In the water too long. 
After the roots have been scraped and 
have remained In acid and water for one 
hour, cut each in pieces about 3 Inches 
long, and throw* them into a saucepan of 
boiling salt and water. Take care to have 
the saucepan large, and enough water for 
the pieces to move freely; Jet it boil very 
rapidly for three-quarters of an hour, or 
until tender. 

Salsafy with cream. —Cut I lb. of 
cooked Salsafy into pieces about an inch 
long (the remnants of boiled Salsafy may 
be used for this dish), season with cayenne 
popper, .salt, and Lemon juice. Melt 1 oz. 
of butter in a saucepan, and add to it the 
same weight in flour • when these two are 
well mixed, add 1 gill of milk and 1 gill of 
cream ; stir until boiling, and then stir in 
the pieces of Salsafy, and continue to stir 
over a gentle fire lor ten minutes, W'hen 
all should be quite hot. Turn on to a hot 
dish, keeping the Salsafy rather high in 
the centre at the dish. 'Sprinkle 1 itable- 
spoonful of finely-minced Parsley over the 
top, and garnish with small pieces of fried 
bread. 

Salsafy in batter.— Boil some pieces 
of Salsafy, about 4 inches long; drv and 
drain them in a soft cloth; make a batter 
w’ith 5 oz. of flour, 1 teaspoonful of salad 
oil, and 1 gill of milk; beat for five 
minutes, and then stir in lightly the whites 
of 2 eggs, previously beaten to a stiff froth. 
Cover each piece of Salsafy separately 
with batter, and then drop into boiling 
fat; fry for three minutes, drain on porous 
paper and sprinkle with a little white 
pepper and salt. Serve on a hot folded 
napkin with fried Parsley in the centre, 
and hand thinly-cut/ brown bread-and- 
butter and Lemon with the Salsafy. 
When fried thus, Salsafy is frequently 
used as a garnish for boiled fish, etc. 

Salsafy boiled.—(1) Scrape the roots 
and throw them into a little water, to 
which has been added a squeeze of Lemon, 
and leave them for an hour. Then put 
them into bailing salt-and-water, and Soil 
until tender, which will be in about an 
hour. Drain, serve on toast, covered 
with white sauce. (2) Take the remains 
of Salsafy that has been previously boiled; 
dip in batter, and fry. (3) Boil in highly- 
seasoned gravy instead of water until 
tender, dish on toast, and serve W’ith 
strong, thick gravy over. Salsafy, when 
plainly boiled, may be cut into inch 
lengths, and served cold with any simple 
salad dressing. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

FORSYTHIA SPECTABIUS. 

This is thought to ho a seedling from 
F. Intermedia, and, ns thnt is thought to 
he a hybrid, one name is best. It is u 
slirub of great beauty and hardiness. The 
flowers in the vase were gathered in the 
bud state a month before the blooms 
opened in the open borders. It looked a 
dull thing in the house at first, hut in due 
time opened ns if on the hush, and for 
many (Lays attracted all by its beauty. 

-No collection of spring-flowering 

shrubs is complete unlens it includes one or 


grows much taller. As a rule its branches 
are long and slender, although its natural 
habit differs to some extent. The yellow, 
bell-shaped flowers appear before the 
leaves from almost every bud on the 
previous year’s growth. It is useful for 
muny purposes, and its habit may be 
altered to some extent according to the will 
of (lie cultivator. Planted as a bush in the 
oi>en t and the main branches pruned to a 
height of 2 feet or 3 feet from the ground, 
strong upright shoots 3 feet to feet in 
length, which blossom from base to sum¬ 
mit, are formed in a single season. This 
method of culture may only lie carried on 
successfully when the plauts are growing 


1 

j forms a bush 5 feet or ft feet across, with 
curious angular stems. The yellow flowers 
are borne freely from almost every bud on 
the previous year’s growth, and, as a rule, 
they appear about a fortnight later thau 
those of F. suspensn. 

F. Ei uoiMSA, the least ornamental of the 
Forsytliias, forms an upright bush of 4 feet 
or o feet high nod bears its yellow flowers 
sparingly in advance of the leaves. 

F. intermedia is a hybrid between F. 
suspensa and F. virklissima, the habit lin¬ 
ing intermediate between that of the two 
parents, although it is more vigorous than 
either. Growing from S feet to 10 feet in 
height, it forms a wide-spreading bush 



Forsythia sjicctabilis . On the wall , Apple blossom , by Fantin. 


more* of the Forsytliias, for they are among 
tin* most useful of early-flowering shrubs 
and are easily grown. There are only 
three known species, which, with a hybrid 
and a few varieties, make up the genus. 
Propagation is easily effected by means of 
cuttings, provided they are taken while 
the shoots are soft, say during June nml 
July. Such cuttings inserted in light, 
sandy soil in a close frame soon root, and 
In eighteen months form plants large 
enough for permanent planting. 


F. suspexsa, the first species to be intro¬ 
duced to Europe, attains a height of S feet 
or 10 feet when grown iii the ©pen, but 


against a wall, or cljfhbThg^ver 

Digitized by 


it 1 


in ridi soli, and are well mulched every 
year. Growing against an old tree or bush, 
or over a fence, It may be allowed to go on 
for many years unpruned, while when 
planted against a wall or trellis the 
secondary shoots should be annually cut 
back to the main branches. If lifted in the 
autumn und potted, the Forsythia makes 
an excellent shrub for early forcing. Any 
necessary pruning must be done as soon as 
the flowers fade. It is also known as F. 
Fortune! aud F. Sieboldl. 

F. viridissima, anolher Chinese species, 
differs from F. suBpensa iu its stiff, up- 
rlght branches and rather dense, bushy 
habit. Growing 4 feet to 5 feet high, it 


with a rather looser habit than F. viri¬ 
dissima. The yellow flowers appear freely 
in advance of the leaves. Two varieties 
have appeared, however, within recent 
years which are distinctly in advance of 
the type as regards free-flowering. Those 
are F. i. densillora and F. i. spoetnbilis. 
The acconi]tallying illustration depicts a 
number of well-flowered branches of the 
latter, which were gathered before the 
bmls began to expand, and opened in an 
ordinary dwelling-room. As may be seen, 
it would be difficult to obtain branches 
flowering more freely. The flowers are of 
a rather deeper shade than those of the 
•ype. • Original from 
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THE STRAWBERRY TREES. 

Two distinct trees or buslies are known in 
this country as Strawberry Trees by 
reason of their fruits bearing a fancied re¬ 
semblance to those of the Strawberry. 
They are Arbutus Unedo and Cornus capi¬ 
ta ta. 

Arbutus Unedo is an evergreen well 
known in the southern and western coun¬ 
ties, where it often forms one of the most 
conspicuous objects in gardens, especially 
near the sea. Although usually a shapely 
bush between 12 feet and 20 feet high, it. 
sometimes assumes the proportions of a 
moderate-sized tree 40 feet high with a 
trunk of considerable proportions. Such 
siiecimens are to be found in the woods 
about the Lakes of Killarney, for it is wild 
in that neighbourhood and also in,Spain 
and Portugal. The glossy leaves arc of a 
cheerful shade of green, and among them 
the round, orange-scarlet, rough-coated 
fruits are conspicuous during the late sum¬ 
mer and early autumn. The cream-coloured 
or sometimes pink-tinged flowers are 
pitcher-shaped and borne In good-sized 
clusters during October and November. In 
the variety rubra, also called Croomei, the 
flowers are reddish and even more attrac¬ 
tive than those of the type. This is by far 
the best of the named varieties, the 
majority of the others being of little inter¬ 
est, although the dwarf habit of compacta 
makes it suitable for planting in the rock 
garden. The Arbutus thrives well in 
almost any good soil that does not contain 
lime in any appreciable quantity. It 
establishes itself fairly well when young, 
but it is risky to move it after it has at¬ 
tained a height of several feet. When a 
large bush must be moved the work should 
be done in late spring and the branches 
cut back at the same time. 

Cornus capitata, also known 
Benthamin fragifera, is a native of the 
Himalaya and belongs to the section of the 
genus in which the flowers are surrounded 
by conspicuous white bracts. When mature 
it forms a tree of considerable dimensions, 
but, unfortunately, it is only hardy enough 
to til rive in the mildest parts of the coun¬ 
try, such as Cornwall, Devonshire, South 
Wales, and Ireland. It is a summer-leaf¬ 
ing tree, though under some condit.ions v 
particularly in mild winters, it may be 
evergreen. The flowers are small, a num¬ 
ber being clustered together in round heads 
which are surrounded by from four to six 
white or cream coloured bracts. As a rule, 
the flowers are at their best about the end 
of .Tune and throughout July, the crimson 
Strawberry-like fruits being ripe about the 
end of September. It succeeds in any good 
soil, nud large bushes can be transplanted 
successfully at any time between early 
autumn and late spring. Other Cornuses 
belonging to this section are C. Kousa. C. 
florida, and C. Nuttalli. D. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good English name for Rhododen 

drone.— Sir Herbert Maxwell suggests in 
the Garden that we might well use the 
American term “ Rosebay ” as an English 
name for the Rhododendron, which he 
rightly praises as the greatest family of 
ornamental shrubs. 

At all seasons and in all stages of 
growth they are beautiful (I speak 
not of the too common R. pontlcum, 
which has become vulgarised by indis¬ 
criminate planting), and the interest 
becomes intense at this season when 
the flower - buds which we have 
watched all the winter are bulging, 
some of theqC Eke dhosejofT R^ barba- 
tum, R. fufcenfjLJid K? Jd^boreum, 


. just bursting into bloom. Rhododen¬ 
drons are singularly free from insect 
or fungoid pests; they require no 
pruning, although very few people (of 
whom I have not been one in the past) 
exercise ■enough foresight in providing 
ample room for the lateral develop¬ 
ment of each plant. The time comes 
when excruciating problems have to 
be dealt with—choice species crowding 
each other out of all symmetry and 
mutually hindering profusion of 
bloom. It is true that Rhododen¬ 
drons, thanks to the splendid balls 
they carry When transplanted, may be 
moved safely after attaining a great 
size; but think of the labour and ex¬ 
pense Involved in such a case as we 
were considering lately In a friend’s 
grounds, where R. barbatum (15 feet 
high) and R. Thomsonl (12 feet high) 
were crushing each other out of exis- 
tojice. And this was only one problem 
out of fifty similar ones presenting 
themselves in this fine collection. 

huligofera Cerardiana.— 1 This shrub can 
be grown in two ways, either as a bush or 
as a herbaceous plant, for under ordinary 
conditions it forms a large, spreading bush; 
but where severe winter weather is experi¬ 
enced it is killed to the ground line, then it 
forms a mass of shoots 2 feet to 3 feet 
long from the root-stock. Fortunately, it 
blooms from the current season’s wood ; 
therefore, cutting down to the ground 
each year does not affect the flowering, for 
these annual shoots bloom freely during 
late July, August, and early September. 
It is a native of the Himalaya, and has 
been known in our gardens for about forty 
years. The pinnate leaves are bright 
green, dainty in appearance, and each 
3 inches to 4 inches long. The rosy- 
purple, Pea-shaped flowers are borne in 
racemes up to 4 inches long, a single 
raceme being produced from each leaf 
axil from the upper half of the shoot. It 
requires loamy soil, and should not be dis¬ 
turbed once it is well established. Tlants 
cut down to the ground every year often 
last ten years or more in good condition, 
but it is advisable to raise a few plants 
from cuttings now and then, for some¬ 
times an old one deteriorates rather sud¬ 
denly, and once a plant gets into a bad 
way'it is difficult to restore it to health 
—D. 

Tsuga Pattonlana.— Although this Is 
one of the most beautiful of the Hemlock 
Firs, it is not so well known a« the other 
American species, really good examples 
being uncommon. Introduced in 1854, it 
has been known by other names an addi¬ 
tion to the one heading this note, perhaps 
the best known of the synonyms being 1. 
Hookeriana. In Western North America, 
where it occurs from Southern Alaska, 
southwards to California, it grows under 
favourable conditions to a height of 
100 feet. The largest trees in the British 
Isles are said to be in Scotland, where they 
exceed 50 feet in height, and are wall fur¬ 
nished with branches to the ground-line. 
There are two forms in cultivation, one 
with dark green foliage, and the other 
with glaucous leaves, the latter being the 
more attractive, and it is this one that is 
usually called T. Hookeriana. The 
branches are short and the foliage dense. 
It gives the best results where rather 
moist atmospheric condition® prerail.—K. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cytisus Ardolni. —As Mr. Elliott says, 
this must have a fairly sunny aspect. It 
should be tided by owners of wall garden®, 
particularly those with a hacking of soil, 
such as in a retaining wall. I can well 
recollect seeing a specially fine plant grow¬ 
ing in a low retaining wall in the garden 
of the late Mr. Hope, of Belmont, near 
Edinburgh. It was one of the finest I had 
ever -seen, and gave one a bint as to the 
preferences of this Broom. — S. Arnott 


MANURES FOR ALLOTMENTS. 

Many allotment holders frequently use 
excessive amounts of fertilisers, which aie 
both wasteful and often Injurious to the 
crops. In consequence, I have prepared a 
schedule of maximum quantities as a 
rough guide, with notes which I have 
found helpful to allotment holders. Ex¬ 
perienced gardeners would use greater 
quantities for special crops and under 
special circumstances; but I have drawn 
up the schedule with a view to the 
economic and most advantageous use of 
the limited and expensive supplies of 
various fertilisers we have at our dis¬ 
posal under war conditions. It is essen¬ 
tial that fertilisers Bhould be spread 
evenly over the soil. 

Maximum Quantities cf Manures and 
Fertilisers. 

Farmyard manure. —20 tons to 25 tons 
per acre; 2| cwt. to 3 cwt. per perch ; 9 lb. 
to 11 lb. per square yard. A large barrow’ 
load contains 1 cwt.; a cartload 15 cwt. 
(about). 

Poultry manure. —10 tons to 12 tons per 
acre: 1 cwt. to 1* cwt. per perch; 4 lb. to 
5 lb. per square yard. Should not be used 
fresh, but kept several months. 

Wood ashes.— 21 cwt. per acre ; 2 lb. per 
perch; 1 oz. per square yard. Procured 
by burning twigs, weeds, leaves, etc. 
Sulphate of ammonia.— 1 cwt. per acre; 

1 lb. per perch; * oz. per square yard. 

Dissolves slowly; is not required by Peas 
and Beans. „ „ 

Nitrate of soda.— 1 cwt. per acre; i lb. 
per perch; 1 oz. per square yard. Dis¬ 
solves quickly; Is not required by Peas or 
Beans. _ 

Soot.—5 cwt. per acre; 4 lb. per perch ; 

2 oz. per square yard. .Good soot should 
not weigh more than 28 lb. per bushel. 

Superphosphate. —4 cwt. per acre; 3 lb- 
per perch ; 1£ oz. per square yard. Not to 
be used in acid soils where flnger-and-toe 
diseuse Is present. 

Basic slag.— 8 cwt. per acre; G lb. per 
percb; 3 oz. per square yard. Dissolves 
slowly. Is valuable as a source of phos¬ 
phates, and because It. also sets free 
potash, particularly in clay soils. Is good 
for acid soils. 

Salt. —2$ cwt. per acre; 2 lb. i>er perch; 

1 oz. per square yard. It keeps the soil 
moist, and is good for Beetroot. 

Lime (annual drcsslug).— Light land. 
5 cwt. per acre; 4 lb. per perch; 2 oz. per 
square yard. Heavy land, 10 cwt. per 
acre; 8 lb. per percli; 4 oz. per square 
yard. 

Lime (every fourth year).—Light land, 
1 ton per acre; 15 lb. per perch; 8 oz. per 
square yard. Heavy land, 2 tons per 
acre; 30 lb. per perch; 1 lb. per square 
yard. The lime should be from mountain 
limestone. It should be spread on the sur¬ 
face and forked in later, but it must never 
be applied at the same time as manure. 

The quantities given are maximum 
quantities. Smaller amounts may be used 
according to the degree of fertility of the 
soil, and according to the quality of the 
manure which is to be applied. Willi the 
exception of Cabbages and Mangolds, 
which are hungry feeders, and will need 
the maximum amount, of farmyard 
manure, bettor results are generally ob¬ 
tained by the use of moderate quantities 
of tills manure—say, 10 tons to 1.5 tons, 
together with moderate amounts of arti¬ 
ficial manures, applied either at the time 
of sowing or subsequently as top-dressing 
is required. Potash cannot now be pro¬ 
cured separately, but is found in farmyard 
and poultry manures, and wood ashes. 
Basic slag, lime, 'aucV nit rate of soda and 
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salt will also release it from the soil, espe¬ 
cially clay soils. The Potato, Pea, Ilenn, 
Onion, Beetroot, Carrot, and Parsnip re¬ 
quire potash. 

To make a liquid manure one peck of 
poultry or sheep manure should be dis¬ 
solved in a 40-gallon cask, and left to 
stand twenty-four hours, then used at the 
rate of 2 gallons i>er square yard ouce a 
week, but the ground must be thoroughly 
soaked with fresh water before it is 
used.— J. R. Leigh Thomas, Kingsbridyc, 
Mouth Devon, in The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A good all-round fertiliser.— In view of 
the scarcity of stable and farmyard 
manure, more use will have to be made 
of chemical substitutes. These, too,, in 
price are on the up grade; and in the hope 
that the following formula may be of 
service to allotment holders and to food 
production committees I send it on. The 
formula is: 24 ewt. of superphosphate of 
lime, 20 cwt. of bone-meal, 4 ewt. of agri¬ 
cultural salt, and 12 ewt. of sulphate of 
ammonia. These ingredients, well mixed 
together (preferably by sifting), make a 
most excellent manure, which can be sold 
to allotment holders, smallholders, and 
others at about . 32s. per cwt.—cheap 
enough as fertilisers of any value go in 
lliese times. It is good alike for flowers, 
fruit, vegetables, and pot plants, and 
makes a very useful substitute for organic 
manure. During the past two years it has 
been distributed to a large extent by the 
food committee with which I am con¬ 
nected, and is in still larger request dur¬ 
ing the present spring. Being bought at 
wholesale prices, and mixed, bagged, and 
distributed by a small committee of volun¬ 
tary workers, the manure can be sold at 
practically cost price.—W. McGuffog, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbrigh t. 

Seed strains. —On the strain of seeds de¬ 
pends n great portion of the results. As 
a cultivator in varied soils and districts, 
I have always observed that those who 
obtained seed from houses whose reputa¬ 
tion was beyond dispute for high quality 
had crops far in advance of those who 
grew from poor, unselected stocks. Dur¬ 
ing the past season at shows I noticed the 
marked difference in stocks of Globe Beet, 
Turnips, and many other things. Could I 
have seen many of them growing, I should 
have seen big, coarse tops, three times as 
large as they should be, with roots of just 
the same typo. None of these coarse ones 
obtained a prize. ’‘Scottish Gardener” 
refers to the extra work in selection to ob¬ 
tain the best. Nothing pays bettor from 
a produce point of view. Lot anyone grow 
Brussels Sprouts from a well selected 
strain, and eonmare them with a poor 
stock, and note the difference. I have a 
strain of ITagnoH’s Beet, which took me 
nine years to obtain a true stock of. On 
looking over half an acre of it in October 
there was not a rogue in a thousand.— 
West Surrey. 

Old seed. —“It’s a pity to waste it,” was 
the reflection of a man last spring, who 
turned over a bag of sots! of Runner 
Beans, and afterwards sowed them on the 
score of economy. ' After waiting for a 
long time, only a few’ plants appeared. It 
was then too late to procure new seeds, as, 
owing to the abnormal run on all kinds of 
vegetable seeds, stocks were soon sold out. 
It is well known that some seeds retain 
their vitality for years, notably the Cab¬ 
bage tribe, whereas others—like Lettuce 
and Carrots—do not. In these circum¬ 
stances. it is advisable to rim no risk, but 
to try their germinating powers by sow¬ 
ing a few’ in a pot or box. It is unwise to 
rely on old seed in any case without first 
resorting to some such test, and even 
where it is satisfactory in the early stages 
of growth, i doubt whether there is any 
real gain in the long/fTTn. Our seasons 
are far [too short to rim uiiy li ifl&J |ftid 


the truest economy is to. purchase new 
seed from a reliable source rather than 
trouble with old seed.—W oodbastwick. 

Celery and Celeriac. —Maincrop varie¬ 
ties of Celery should be sown now and 
put into best*to germinate. Plants result¬ 
ing from tlie earlier sowings should lie 
tit for pricking off into a frame on a Iiot- 
IkhI, 4 inches to 5 inches apart. If but a 
small number of plants is required tbev 
may be pricked into boxes. Celeriac 
should bo sown under the -same conditions 
as Celery. The Parisian Apple-shape 
rooted variety, if it can be liad, is the best. 
—A. W. 

Brass Seas. —Good sowings of Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Sprouts, and Kale have been 
made. Some make beds of each variety, 
sowing the seeds broadcast. This is a 
very good plan, as it results in better and 
more sturdy plants than are obtained from 
drills; but 1 prefer to sow in drills. As 
in the case of Peas, the seeds of Bras- 
sicas arc damped and coated with red lead 
previous to sowing.— Scot. 

Mint. —If requisite, new lieds may be 
formed by lifting the roots at one end of 
an existing ImxI and laying them out regu¬ 
larly and not too close together on the 
surface of the soil after firming it -some¬ 
what where the new’ bed is desired to be, 
and then covering with 3 inches of fine, 
rich soil. Make this firm by lightly beat¬ 
ing it with the back of the spade. A fresh 
bed of Tarragon can bo formed in the 
same way. To forward the growth of both 
Mint and Tarragon a portion of existing 
beds of both ma~v be covered with hand- 
lights, or a one-light frame may be used 
for the occasion. Bv these means growths 
of both will l>e ready fo-r use a fortnight 
in advance of those yielded by the un¬ 
covered portions of the beds.—A. W. 


THE WEEK'S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom March 24th. —Maxifrayes (in 
yrcat variety), Aubrietias (in variety). 
I tola gracilis , V. rothomagensis, Draba 
bruniafolia, Anehusa in y osot id i flora, 
Misyrineh i um grand i/lor uni, Omphalodes 
cappadoeica, 0. verna, Alert ensia vir- 
giniva, Pulmonaria angustifolia, P. offici¬ 
nalis, Primula dentieulata, P. d. eash- 
meriana, P. rosea, P. Julixv, Iris reticu¬ 
lata, /. stylosa, Tulip species. Crocus (in 
variety), Erythroniums (in variety), Cy¬ 
clamen Count, Chionodoxas (in variety), 
Hyacinthus u>z ureas, Mcillas (in variety), 
J'uschkinia scilloides, Manga inaria cana¬ 
densis ( Bloodroot ), Muscari (Grape Hya¬ 
cinths) (in variety), Anemones, Itellis 
Dresden China, Ibcris (in variety), 
Arabia (double and single) (in variety). 
Alyssum saxatilc (Gold Dust), Myosotis 
(in variety), Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
Violets (in great variety), Veronica fili¬ 
form is, Synthyris rent form is, Corydalis 
(in variety), Orobus remits. Periwinkles 
(in variety), Epimedium sulpha ream. 
Narcissi (in great, variety). Ericas (in 
variety), Forsythias (in variety). Kibes 
savgmneum, Primus (in variety), Azara 
microphyUa, Berberis (in variety), Osman- 
thus Dclaiayi, Cydonias (in variety), 
Coronilla glauea. Daphnes (in variety). 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Daphniphyl- 
lum maeropodum, Andromeda s {in 
variety), Magnolia stellata, Laurustimis. 

The week's work.— The summer-like 
weather of the past week has brought 
many plants into bloom quite a month 
earlier than usual. Planting in the rock 
garden is continued under the most 
favourable circumstances. A quantity of 
Meconopsis integrifolia and M. Wallichi. 
raised from seed sown last autumn and 
potted on into 5-inch pots, has made 
strong growth, and been planted in good- 
sized groups in the rock garden. Fairly 
deep beds of soil, consisting of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat in equal parts, for M. 
integrifolia, and loam, leaf-mould, and de¬ 
cayed cow' manure in equal parts for M. 
Walliehi are provided. These plants are 
moisture-loving, and in some measure, too, 
prefer shade, though with root moisture 


assured, this is only desirable for secur¬ 
ing greater longevity to the flowers, while 
in cold districts, with much rainfall, shade 
should bo dispensed with. Batches of 
hardy Primulas, also raised from seeds 
sown last autumn, arc ready for planting 
out. These include Primula Bulleyana, 
P. Gockburniana, P. capitate, P. pulveru- 
lenta, P. megaseacfolia, P. sikkimensis, 
and P. Veitehi. Although practically 
perennials, many of the Primulas are 
sliort-liveu in this country, and die off 
after flowering. It is thus necessary to 
make annual sowings of these in order to 
keep up a stock. The best time for sow¬ 
ing Primula seeds is as soon as they are 
line, as if kept during the winter and 
allowed to become dry, those of many 
kinds do not germinate tor a year or two, 
and frequently not at all. In the case of 
Primula japonica, self-sown seedlings 
come up in great numbers around old 
bants; lmt if the seeds are gathered and 
ept for a time they take a long time to 
germinate. On the other hand, some of 
the Primula seeds retain their vitality for 
a considerable time, and may he suc¬ 
cessfully raised after having been kept for 
two or three years. The Eremun arc 
growing strongly, E. himalaicus, E. 
robustus, and its varieties already pushing 
up flower-spikes, w hich, will require protec¬ 
tion slioulu severe frosts occur. Water 
lodging in the crowns of the plants and 
becoming frozen destroys the tips of the 
flower-spikes, otherwise they are perfectly 
hardy. A simple and efficient ‘protection 
is to place pads of tissue paper ip the 
crowns at night, removing them in the 
morning. E. Bungei and E. Olgze, being 
later, require no protection whatever. 

Kniphofias have l>eeii overhauled and 
afforded a mulching of rich farmyard 
manure. Any plants that have been 
wintered in cold frames should now be 
danted in their permanent positions. 
J roups of these are suitable for tne mixed 
border, and some of the dwarfer varieties 
may he planted with good effect in tho 
rock garden. They are also very effective 
when planted on the hanks of a lake or 
stream, or on the margins of a shrubbery. 
Ostrowskia magnifica is growing strongly, 
but the young growths are very tender, 
and need protection from cold winds anu 
frost. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundlc , Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Planting Vines. —When the buds begin 
to swell is a good time to plant young 
Vines. The roots may then he shaken out 
and disentangled without harm following, 
as would l>e the case if the buds w’ere an 
a more advanced condition or if growth 
were allowed to form before doing so. To 
separate the loots without injury or break¬ 
ing them requires some amount of 
patience, but this is rendered easier if the 
soil is first washed ou-t from among them 
hv repeatedly plunging the Imlls up and 
down in a bucket filled with lukewarm 
water. When all have been liberated a 
good idea is then gained as to the width 
and depth the hole for the reception of the 
roots will have to be, which (should then 
bo opened out- accordingly. The roots, 
as the planting proceeds, should be laid 
out at various levels and covered with 
fine soil, allowing for the uppermost roots 
to l>e about 3 inches below the surface. 
When finished, afford sufficient tepid 
water to -settle all into place and render 
the compost firm, and then mulch with not 
too fresh liorso - droppings. Whether 
planting in an inside or outside holder, 
the procedure is tho same, only in the 
latter case the mulch may lie a trifle 
thicker. As the buds break and shoots 
develop rub off all from the tip down to 
the wall plate or where the new’ canes are 
to start from. When these shoots begin 
to grow freely and extend, all growths 
below’ them may then be dispensed with. 
A nice-growing, fairly-moist temperature 
is needed to piromote a quick, healthy, 
short-jointed growth. When a house is 
being entirely replant**! this is an easy 
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matter; but when planting has to bo dono 
in a vinery just about to Ik? started, then 
growth will naturally be leas rapid. 

Early vinery. —With the thinning of the 
berries in the bundles finished, progress 
with the aid of sun heat and the addi¬ 
tional amount of daylight Incomes more 
rapid. The berries will now swell quickly 
and perceptibly until the stoning stage is 
reached, when for a time they are appar¬ 
ently at a standstill. After thinning, is a 
g">od time to apply another dressing of 
artificial manure, washing it in with luke¬ 
warm water. Attend to the stopping of 
lateral growths, doing this with the finger 
and thumb. Ventilating must still lie 
carefully carried out. Close-as early as is 
consistent with safety on bright days, and 
syringe and damp down at once. Vines 
in a les s for ward condition o r ci bon t t o 
come into flower will for the time being 
require a drier atmosphere and a tem¬ 
perature of 70 dogs, to 7b dogs., parti¬ 
cularly if any of the Muscat varieties arc 
grown in (the same house or in a house 
by themselves. The last-named should he 
artificially fertilised, using the pollen of 
some free-setting variety, such ns Black 
Hambro or Black Alicante, ft is a good 
plan to use two brushes for the purpose, 
one to lightly brush the hunches with', to 
dislodge anything in the shape of gummy 
matter there may be on the stigmas, and 
the other to apply the pollen, which 
should have been previously obtained 
from the free-^setting kinds. The bunches, 
as soon as the setting is past, should, in 
regard to those varieties which set easily, 
be thinned down to the requisite number 
without delay and thinning started 
directly the berries begin to swell. With 
Muscats more time should be allowed 1x?- 
fore the bunches arc thinned to safe num¬ 
bers, otherwise hunches may l>e left in 
which faulty setting may reveal itself 
later on. Even alter a reduction has 
been effected, it sis ofttimes advisable to 
delay thinning for a time to make more 
certain as to which of the berries nro the 
rnere perfectly set. 

Late Hambros. —The Vines will now 
be ready for disbudding, which should be 
done a:; soon as the embryo bundles can 
be distinguished. As a rule, one si mot 
on a spur suffices, and, when it can be 
dono, always leave that situated nearest to 
the rods. This removal of the surplus 
growths induces those remaining on the 
rods to make quick growth and in due 
course ready for stopping at the second or 
third leaf beyond the bunches. When 
two hunches show, as is often the case, on 
the lateral shoots, the less satisfactory of 
the two should he dispensed with. Pinch 
sublateral growths above the bundles to 
one leaf, and rub them out altogether 
below them. Bring the laterals down to 
tho trellis gradually with the aid of long 
strips of raffia, the afternoon being pre¬ 
ferable to the morning for doing this, as 
they are then less liable to slip or break 
off at the base. 


Early Peach-house. —The fruit will now 
Ik? approaching the stoning period. Be¬ 
fore this is entered upon the border 
should receive another liberal supply of 
water, which, under ordinary conditions, 
will carry the trees over until the stones 
have become quite bard, which will l>o in 
from three to four weeks. Then the 
fruits should lie finally thinned and the 
border given either a dressing of an artifi¬ 
cial fertiliser or a mixture of horse-drop¬ 
pings and cow manure, or the latter alone, 
and then watered sufficiently to moisten 
the soil down to the drainage. The trees 
should new be liberally syringed both 
morning and afternoon. If necessary, the 
forcing can with safety Ik? accelerated 
once the stoning period is past. 

Later crops. —Trees on which the fruits 
are swelling satisfactorily should lie well 
syringed; but if fly puts in an appearance 
vaporise two evenings in succession, and 
syringe copiously the following morning. 
Attend to the tying down of the young 
wood, stop all lateral growths to one leaf, 


and 

tr 


of the former is at all 


rained in in anypaVt of the ir|>es 4 

vjO yie 


too thickly 
do not 


hesitate to thin it out at- once. If the 
fruits are still far in excess of the liiiin- 
1k?is required after they have atoned a 
further reduction may be made, selecting 
the worst-placed examples when doing so. 
See that the border is in a satisfactory 
condition as regards moisture, and if water 
is needed apply it in a lukewarm state. 
Old trees may at this stage have weak 
liquid manure. Trees less forward should, 
if a heavy set, resulted, have, as far as 
possible, all fruits on the under side of 
the branches rubbed off and those on the 
upper side reduced in numbers also. Per¬ 
form the final thinning of- the young 
shoots, and as soon as of sufficient length 
begin tying down to the trellis those re¬ 
tained. If wanted os late as possible, 
the growth of the fruit can he reasonably 
retarded by ventilating freely whenever 
the weather will permit, and in maintain¬ 
ing a night temperature of 50 degs. 

Nuts. —The pruning, if not already done, 
should l>e carried out without further de¬ 
lay. As the female blooms are plainly 
visible, cut back the wood carrying them 
to three or four Imds. Strong, unfruitful 
wood should he? cut out. The centres of 
the bushes are the l>etter for being kept, 
open so that light- and air have free play, 
'the stems up to the point where Iho 
branches originate on them should Ik? kept 
quite clear of growths and all suckers be 
grubbed up. 

Seakale cuttings.— These should now he 
planted on heavily-manured, well-dug 
ground, in rows 18 inches apart, allowing 
the same distance between the cuttings. 
Plant with a trowel, and leave the tons of 
the cuttings level with the soil. Cover 
these afterwards with fine cinder-ashes, a 
handful to each preventing slugs eating 
the young growths. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vinery. —As it can now be seen 
which are the best bunches^ the miml>ors 
will l>e reduced to what it is believed the 
Vines will Ixiing to perfection without 
being unduly exhausted. The bunches re¬ 
tained are evenly distributed over the 
whole of the Vines. The lateral shoots 
must l>e kept in check so as not to over¬ 
crowd the trellis with growth and leaves, 
encouraging as much as possible the leaves 
behind and just in front of the bunches. 
The thinning of the lorries will now Ik? 
proceeded with. The Vines in the Mus¬ 
cat-house are on the point of flowering, 
and are afforded a night temperature of 
(Vi degs. to 70 degs., and a further rise of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. on bright days. It 
will Ik? necessary to fertilise the flowers 
daily with a rabbit’s tail, using pollen 
from a Black Hamburgh Vine growing in 
the same house. 

Open-air fruit-trees. —All fruit-trees in 
this locality are in a very forward condi¬ 
tion. _ Apricots and Peaches on south walls 
are in full bloom. Many Pear-trees are 
ready to burst into bloom, and the buds 
of several Apple-trees are already show¬ 
ing colour. At the time of writing the 
weather is very mild, and if this continues, 
trees in open quarters, as well as those in 
more sheltered positions, will be in bloom 
very early, and there will Ik? great danger 
of late spring frosts ruining the prospects 
of a crop. Gooselierrv bushes will soon be 
in full leaf. One of the earliest insects to 
appear outdoors is the Gooseberry red- 
spider, which can lie detected immediately 
the buds begin to unfold on affected 
bushes by the very pale and dried-up ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves, so different from 
the healthy green of bushes free from the 
pest. If something is not done at once 
to clear the insects off no growth worth 
mentioning will be made, and the eipbryo 
fruits will drop quickly, while persistent 
neglect ends in the total loss of the bushes. 
A good and effectual remedy as Gishurst 
compound mixed according to the direc¬ 
tions supplied with it. Syringe the solu¬ 
tion vigorously on to the bushes, repeating 
the dose three or four times at intervals 
of a few days. Choose a mild day for the 


syringing, as it is not safe to wet the 
bushes when frost appears imminent. 
Another insect which appears early is the 
black-fly. This is very troublesome on 
Cherries and other stone fruits. It ap¬ 
pears simultaneously with the young 
shoots, and if not at once destroyed causes 
the leaves to curl and become deformed. 
When the leaves are allowed to get into 
this state it is very difficult to rid them of 
the pest. Dipping the young shoots into a 
strong solution of Quassia compound is, 
perhaps, the best cure ; but it is rather 
troublesome to detach the growths from 
their supjmrts in order to be able to dip 
them; and, unless the case is a very bad 
one, Tobacco powder puffed on to the 
affected shoots with an India-rubber dis¬ 
tributor answers very well. If any 
trouble is found in getting the powder 
tli rough the distributor, it should be 
spread out before a fire and thoroughly 
dried, when it will 1 m? found to work quite 
freely. 

General work. —If there is time lie fore 
the pressure of spring work comes on, it 
is well to look through the orchard, put¬ 
ting here and there a stake and a tie to 
any brandies which show a tendency to 
get out of their proper positions. This is 
an easy matter where the trees are in the 
form of low bushes, and should not be 
neglected where well-balanced and well- 
formed trees are desired. All arrears of 
mulching should lie finished as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and everything put into proper order 
before the trees (burst into leaf or blossom. 

Sowing vegetable seeds.—I do not re¬ 
member a more favourable time for soed 
sowing and general work in the vegetable 
garden than the past three weeks have 
been, only 0 22 of an inch of rain having 
fallen from February 28th to March 21st 
inclusive. A plot of fairly rich ground lias 
lrf?en prepared on which to sow seed of the 
maincrop and late Broc-colis, Kale, and 
other green vegetables for winter and 
spring use. I prefer to make two sowings 
of these, one an the first week of April, 
and the other ten days or a fortnight later. 
Everything depends upon the weather and 
the locality as to which of the resulting 
plants will lx? best for disposing in per¬ 
manent quarters. As the seed beds take 
up but little room, I consider it is good 
policy to adopt the system generally. 
Brussels Sprouts from the earliest sowing 
have been pricked out 4 inches apart on a 
warm border for transplanting when 
strong enough. A batch of Cauliflower 
and Lettuce plants raised under glass 
was also pricked off at the same time, and 
on the same plot. The position is such 
that it can he easily protected should 
severe frosts occur. The earliest Onions 
and Leeks raised in heat are now suffi¬ 
ciently strong for gradual hardening off 
preparatory to planting out as soon a« the 
weather is warm enough. Provided the 
roots are not cramped for room, the plants 
will be better for being kept under protec¬ 
tion a few* days longer. The gradual har¬ 
dening off of all vegetable plants prior to 
transplanting is absolutely essential to 
success. Another important point to bear 
in mind is to lift the plants with a good 
ball of earth attached, and replant care¬ 
fully with a trowel. 

Peas will now’ lx? planted out from pots 
as they become ready, planting thinly and 
firmly, and protecting from birds. A sow¬ 
ing is now made every ten days, selecting 
the large-podded and best-flavoured varie¬ 
ties. 

Celery. —The plants intended for the 
main crop will be pricked out as soon as 
ready into skeleton frames, 3 inches to 
4 inches apart, employing .soil that is not 
too rich. The plants require shading dur¬ 
ing intervals of bright sunshine, ana pro¬ 
tection from frost and cold winds, so that 
they receive as little check as possible. 
Success in Celery culture much depends on 
this. 

New Zealand Spinach is one of the most 
useful vegetables, especially so in hot, dry 
seasons, where Spinach is in demand, and 
yet for some r^sicfifjitris little grown. It 
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appreciates a ho«t, dry summer, and when 
cooked it can hardly he distinguished from 
the other. One or two sowings should be 
made during April in boxes or pots, plant¬ 
ing out in a sunny position on fairly en¬ 
riched land in May. It is somewhat 
tender, consequently it must be protected 
from frost, especially when young. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Asparagus beds. — Preparations for 
planting a bed of considerable extent have 
been completed. Preliminary work, con¬ 
sisting of throwing out the soil, manuring 
the bottom of the bed, and returning half 
of the material thrown out, was attended 
to some time ago; and at the present time 
a layer of well-rotted manure was spread 
evenly over this. A sprinkling of agricul¬ 
tural salt and soot was added, and after 
a further G inches of soil were placed upon 
this and levelled the surface was 
thoroughly trodden. The t crowns, when 
they come to hand., will be* laid out at the 
needful intervals, the remainder of the soil 
returned, and the bed lined off. Old beds 
have been cleaned, given a dressing of 
chemical fertiliser, redressed with soil 
from the alleys, and.squared off. It is in¬ 
tended annually to do away with a bed and 
to replace it with another in a different 
quarter. 

Brassicas. —Full sowings were made in 
the open of everything likely to be needed 
for planting out in May. These included 
Cabbage Daniel’s Defiance, Savoy Drum¬ 
head, a good home-saved variety of dwarf 
Kale, Cauliflowers Erfurt, Walchcren, 
Eclipse, and Autumn Giant, with Brussels 
Sprouts Dalkeith. Further sowings will 
l>e made at a later date, at which time 
Walc-heren Broccoli and Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Broccoli will also he sown. 

Onions. —Planting out has been com¬ 
pleted in the case of autumn-sown Onions. 
The plants were a trifle disappointing when 
they came to be handled, for, while they 
did not noticeably suffer in the early part 
of the winter, the recurring frosts and 
thaws, combined with repeated snowfalls 
after the New Year, affected them ad¬ 
versely. A good breadth of seed was also 
sown, the varieties including Zittau, 
Itousham Park Hero, Nuneham Park, and 
a line or two of Blood Red. All seedlings 
raised in heat are now pricked off and 
established upon a spent hotbed in pits. 
Leeks were also sown at the same time. 
Musselburgh, the Lyon, and Renton’s 
Monarch being the sorts preferred. The 
last is an excellent Leek, and with quite 
ordinary cultivation will reach to a large 
size, the stems blanching quickly and well. 
Seedlings sown in heat a short time ago 
were during the week pricked off into 
boxes. These will only l>o grown to a 
limited extent, as plants from a seed bed 
in the open give, perhaps, the best re¬ 
sults for use in the kitchen. The re¬ 
mainder of the crop put out in June of last 
year has been lifted and laid in. 

Celery and Celerlao were sown in quan¬ 
tity. Seedlings from this sowing will be 
ready in time to succeed the Onions 
already referred to, when the latter go 
out of the pits. A large quantity of 
Celery .still remains, and this will be lifted 
shortly and laid in with a view to prepar¬ 
ing the ground for Leeks. Parsley was 
sown in bulk during the week. The sow¬ 
ings were made near the edges of borders 
close to the walks. A good-sized bed will 
be planted in addition, and plants raised 
in heat have been pricked off into pans for 
tins purpose. 

Potatoes. —A finish lias been made with 
the planting of early Potatoes. May 
Queen, Midlothian Early, Sharpe’s Victor, 
and Beauty of Hebron being reliable early 
kinds. Shortly, a planting of second-early 
varieties and maincrops will go out. By 
way of an experiment, along with the early 
sorts, a few lines of Great Scot were put 
out. This variety gave great satisfaction 
last season. The Bdtatoes yet |o be 
planted include King .Ednai i' Vll , The 
Factor, Arrau Chief, ithf^Geor^K^Uf^to- 


Date, and British Queen. Long observa¬ 
tion and comparison have shown that these 
Potatoes arf3 well adapted to this parti¬ 
cular soil, and it always pays.to experi¬ 
ment to some extent in order to find out 
suitable kinds. Langworthy. for example, 
invariably fails in these gardens. 

Artichokes. —As there is not now likely 
to be frost severe enough to damage Arti¬ 
chokes, the winter mulch of well-decayed 
rich yard manure can now' he dispensed 
with. This, scattered through the stools, 
may be advantageously pricked into the 
.surface with the fork. Artichokes relish 
occasional smakings of liquid manure 
throughout their period of growth and 
bearing. 

Hardy fruit. —Gooseberries arc showing 
Joaf at a slightly earlier date than usual. 
When they are uniformly green, and be¬ 
fore the flowers expand, should caterpillar 
have been seen or suspected in the course 
of last season, let the hushes be well 
dressed with dry soot. Choose a damp 
(but not a wet) morning, and distribute 
the soot with an upward jerk from the 
bottom of the bushes. It is rather a 
“messy” business; but, if thoroughly 
dressed twice at intervals of ten days, the 
risk of attacks from the sawfly will be re¬ 
duced to a minimum. Should it be im¬ 
possible—as it will no doubt be in many 
cases—to allow' Raspberry canes a mulch 
of manure, a dressing of artificial stimu¬ 
lant of some kind should l>c afforded. 
This, if lightly hoed in during showery 
weather, will be some compensation for the 
lack of organic manure, and will be 
quickly assimilated by the fibrous surface- 
roots. As vet, it has not been possible 
to fork up Strawberry heels; but this will 
shortly be done. Protecting material has 
been looked out and got ready for Peach 
and Nectarine trees in the open. 

Fruit-houses. —The advancing season 
brings additional work. In Peach-houses 
which have been given but little heat, the 
falling petals of the blooms may he 
assisted with the syringe. This can he 
done twice daily—in tne early morning 
and again about*3.30 p.m. when the house 
is closed. In cool houses and in orchard 
houses hand fertilisation must be'attended 
to daily—-about mid-day being the most 
suitable time. In the case of trees in tubs 
| and in pots, vigilance is needed in respect 
; of watering. Until the petals begin to 
drop, it is a good plan to damp down the 
pathway after closing the bouse round 
about 4 p.m. As soon as a good set has 
been secured, a light vaporising may with 
advantage be given. This will clear off 
any stray aphides which may have found 
lodgment on the rapidly pushing shoots, 
and save trouble at a later date. Late 
Vines in bloom ought at this time to have 
a little extra heat, and in order to ensure 
a good set the pollen may he disseminated 
during mid-day by giving the rods a sharp 
tap. It is seldom necessary to pollinate 
by means of the brush or rabbit’s tail in 
the case of Vines, always provided a brisk 
circulation of air is maintained. Venti¬ 
lation needs careful attention, and, above 
all, care is necessary to prevent an influx 
of cold air, which may not only jeopardise 
the tender berries, but ultimately lead to 
mildew. 

Plant-houses. —Work out-of-doors claims 
precedence at the present time, and rightly 
so. Therefore, merely routine work is 
being done among pot plants, the usual 
watering and ventilation being done as 
early as possible in the morning. At this 
time, and under the present circum¬ 
stances, insect pests are likely to put in 
an appearance. Timely—indeed, antici¬ 
patory—vaporisings will keep things 
right. 

Flower seeds. —Sowings for the week in¬ 
clude Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Cosmos, 
Agathaca cadestis. Balsams, Primula stel- 
lata, Cineraria stellata, C. maritinia, 
Celsia cretica, Antirrhinums, and a few 
other odds ana ends for summer work. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmiw Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 20th, 1918. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was both varied and interesting, if not of 
great extent. Alpines and other early- 
spring flowers, with summer - leafing 
flowering shrubs and a brilliant lot of 
Rhododendrons were chief among the 
hardy things shown, Carnations and 
Orchids representing in (lie main those 
cultivated under glass. Of more than 
ordinary interest and high class williai 
were two collections of Apples, both ad¬ 
mirably preserved and well . displayed. 
Four new' plants received recognition. 


ALPINE AND HARDY FLOWERS. 

Quite the most useful aud beautiful 
hardy plant novelty shown was Primula 
Julhe var. Jewel, a great advance on 
the typical kind in colour, size, and 
vigour. The flowers, on 5 inches long 
peduncles, are as big as those of a large 
P. acaulis variety. It was sent by Mr. 
B. I). Webster, Newton Abbot. Messrs. 
Piper contributed a superb lot of Primula 
dentieulata aud the fragrant Viburnum 
Carlesi, both particularly well grown and 
effectively shown. In u generous contri¬ 
bution of alpines, Messrs. It. Tucker and 
Son had much demanding attention, pot 
colonics of a host of Saxifrages, of which 
the notables were S. Ilaagei, S. pungent) 
(both w'ith golden flowers), S. Stribruyi, 
S. Stuarti, S. S. rosea (of the red- 
flowered set), and a particularly good free- 
flowering selection of the white S. Roche- 
iiana. Douglasia hevigata (rose-pink) and 
Androsaee pyrenaica (the latter a pin- 
cushioned diminutive bejewelled with 
white, yellow-eyed blossoms) were also 
noted. In the group from Mr. G. Rcuthe 
choice shrubs mingled with the alpines, 
Rhododendron intricatiun and It. flaves- 
cens being conspicuous. Here Epig:ea and 
Shortia vied with each other; the Hepa- 
ticas afforded a varied display, while 
Lenten Roses, Synthyris reniformis (blue), 
Trillium rivale (white, ]>eppered with red), 
and Araibis albida rosea Afforded colour 
masses. Polyanthuses and Primroses 
galore, Heavenly Blue Muscari, and a 
pretty trio of spring Orobus, as O. ver- 
nus, ,0. v. albus. and O. v. roseus (the 
last the gem of the lot), were, with 
Arabis albida rosea, shown by Mr. G. W. 
Miller. The double crimson Pompadour 
Primrose came from Messrs. Gill and Son. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Nothing in the show equalled in brilli¬ 
ancy the fine bank of Rhododendrons from 
Messrs. It. Gill and Sons, such as It. Sliil- 
soni, It. Thompson!, and It. T. grandi- 
florurn (in lustrous crimson-scarlet) im¬ 
pelling admiration. A novelty among 
them, gaining an Award of Merit, was 
Ernest Gill (of Hibiscus-scarlet tone, with 
dark blotch at base). Beauty of Tre- 
mough (pink) was good. Messrs. Bunyard 
had tw’o excellent Forsythias in F. densi- 
flora and F. intermedia (the former 
smaller, more profusely flowered, and of 
slightly richer colour, the latter larger of 
blossom and paler coloured. Prunus 
Blireana is a deep-pink flowered sort, 
with dark-eopiK»r foliage. Wistarias, 
with Primus and Pyrus in variety, were 
shown by Mr. L. R. ltussell. 


NARCISSUS. 

The dainty Narcissus cyclanthinus 
(eyelawineus x calathinus) has a white 
cup and yellow' perianth segments, an un¬ 
usual order of colouring in these plants. 
It is quite a gem in its way. This and 
N. Bracken (Firebrand x N. calathinus), 
with whitish perianth and lemon cup, are 
sturdy and free-flowered. The latter has 
a two-flowered scape. Both were shown 
by the raiser. Mr. ifebert Chapman, 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Clivia lutea suix'rba was well shown 
by Mr. Frank Bibby, Hardwick Grange, 
Shrewsbury, the head of soft yellow 
flowers being very fine. Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers showed one or two new Carna¬ 
tions, Dorothy Gordon (of deep rose, paler 
at the edges) being one of the best. Helen 
M. Gould and Fanny of the “ fancy ” 
class are prettily flaked. A fine general 
collection was also staged, A group of 
Boronia megastigma of ever-welcome 
fragrance was the best thing in Messrs. 
H. B. May’s miscellaneous group, the 
bushes loaded with the brown and yellow 
blossoms. A choice variety of Ferns was 
also staged. 

ORCHIDS. 

The outstanding^ novelty was Messrs. 
Flory and Black’s Brasso-Cattleya Doris 
(Langley variety), a deep rosy-mauve, -with 
big feathered lip and gold shaded tube. 
Mr. l’antia Ralli showed the all-white 
Brasso-Cattleya 1> Igibya n a - Sell rodera? var. 
Bradshawa 1 . It is chaste and beautiful. 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group 
was rich in Odontogjossums and Odon- 
tiodas, a grand specimen of L;plio-Cat- 
tleya G. Woodlianis (rose sepals and petals 
and intense velvet-crimson lip) also stand¬ 
ing out well. Sir Jeremiah Column, 
Bart., gained an Award of Merit for his 
Dendrobium Alpha var. Eleanor, the rosy 
petals and pure white lip quite an attrac¬ 
tion. Eulophia I’etersiana, with a dozen 
or more of its big red flowers, was the 
most striking thing in Messrs. Charles- 
worth’s group, which otherwise was rich 
in Odontiodas, one named Red Cross 
being most effective. Orchid exhibits j 
came also from Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co. and Sander and Sons. 

FRUIT. 

The collection of thirty-six dishes of 
Apples from Mr. Herbert Watney, M.D., 
Buekhold, Pangbourne, Berks, was in 
sui>ert> condition, and attracted all accord¬ 
ingly. Rarely have these fruits been 
shown better preserved at this season, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, for example, being 
as firm and fresh-looking as we 
expect in October. Others of note were 
Royal Russett, Blenheim Orange, Bis¬ 
marck, Tower of Glamis (a dish of 
monster fruits), Dutch Mignonne, llan- 
well Souring, and Wellington. A Silver 
Gilt Banksian Medal was awarded. 
Yet another splendid lot of Apples 
came from Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons, 
and here, too, the perfect condition 
of the fruits, demonstrating alike high 
cultural excellence and ideal storage, 
claimed attention. The great basket 
groups of Crawley Beauty and Crawley 
Reinette were a revelation, others being 
Lord Derby, Prince Albert, Newton 
Wonder (a good all-round sort), Ilor- 
mead’s Pearmain, and Annie Elizabeth 
(iate-keeping sorts all. a set difficult to 
beat, too, from the cooking standout). 
Silver Gift Knightian Medal. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


PRIZES FOR A NAME. 

A frequent observer of the confusion of 
the work in the garden and kitchen by the 
juis-use of the words “ Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke ” offers these prizes: — 

“ Trees and Shrubs Hardy In the British 
Isles,” by W. J. Bean; “The English 
Flower Garden and Home Grounds” (last 
edition); “ The Vegetable Garden,” by 
MM. Vilinorin-Andrleux (English transla¬ 
tion), for the best English name sent in by 
May 1st for this useful esculent. It must 
be one English word descriptive in some 
way of the plant, 
the frgsqif.h words 


The judges are to be Sir Frank Crisp, 
Miss Willmott, and the donor of the prize. 
All who have an Idea please send to— 

W. P. Thomson, 

25, Bollo-lnne, 

Chiswick, 

London, W. 4. 

Various confusions arise from the com¬ 
mon practice in cookery books, the name 
“ Jerusalem ” being frequently dropped 
and the recipe given for the true Arti¬ 
choke. Confusion is not the only result 
of the absurd name, as it also leads to 
lessening of the value of both, neither be¬ 
ing of half the use they deserve to be if 
kept apart as to cultivation, cookery, and 
place in a garden. 

The name Jerusalem Artichoke is con¬ 
sidered a corruption of the Italian Oira- 
sole Artiocco or Sunflower Artichoke, 
under which name it is said to have been 
originally distributed from the Farnese 
Gardens at Rome soon after its introduc¬ 
tion in 1017. The plant is a native of 
Canada and the Eastern States of North 
America. It is n Sunflower; its accepted 
botanical name Helianthus tuberosus. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pruning newly-planted Roses (77. B.).-*- 
Now will be the best time at which to 

f rune your Roses planted last autumn, 
t is always well to prune such Roses 
rather severely the first season, and by 
this we mean that the growths must be 
cut back to half their length, thus induc¬ 
ing new .oTowtli from the base, and laying 
the foundation of a well-furnished plant. 
The next and following years the best of 
the young shoots are (slightly shortened, 
and any thin, weakly wood is cut out. 

Camellia buds dropping (A. K. I .).—It 
is very difficult to assign a reason for 
Camellia buds dropping, some varieties 
being more prone to it than others. A 
close atmosphere, too much water at the 
root's, or the reverse, will often produce 
this undesirable state of things, and 
within the London area a few days of fog 
will frequently cause the buds to drop 
wholesale. A temperature of 45 degs. to 
55 degs. during the winter would be better 
than 5 degs. warmer. An increased cir¬ 
culation of air will often check the drop¬ 
ping of Camellia buds. Neither the repot¬ 
ting nor the soot-water lias anything to 
do with this. If your structure has been 
kept close the 1 letter way will be to venti¬ 
late more freely. 

Chrysanthemums—when to propagate 
early sorts (Bnxton ).—From now until the 
early days of May it will be safe to insert 
cuttings of the early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums. There is a tendency on the 
part of some growers to commence the pro- 
ixigation of early Chrysanthemums in 
October and Novoinlier, but such early 
work is a mistake. As a rule, the old 
plants are not in good condition at the 
close of their flowering season, and, in 
consequence, it is better to shake the old 
stools out of their pots and plant them 
out in frames or on the bench of a cool 
reenliouse, leaving them thus until 
anuary. By the last-mentioned period 
new growth of a desirable kind will be 
found breaking away around the base of 
the old stem. It is from cuttings of this 
kind that real progress is made. During 
January, February, and March, cuttings, 
if inserted with Vim?, will root quickly 
enough, and, if potted on as soon as ready, 
will develop into sturdy little plants in a 
short time. It is surprising what a num¬ 
ber of plants cun be raised from a few old 
stools treated as here prescribed. Shallow 
boxes are useful for propagation, so, too, 
are 3-inch and 5-inch pots. The cuttings, 
if dibbled in 1£ inches apart, with rather 
more space between the rows in Iho boxes, 
succeed very well, and rarely fail at Lids 
advanced season. 


Cyclamens for autumn flowering (T .).— 
Seeds sown now would hot flower next 
autumn, unless you are an expert in their 
cultivation, though it is possible to bloom 
plants sO raised from November onwards 
through the winter. If you obtain some 
young plants—-that is, plants resulting 
from a sowing made in August last year— 
your opportunities of flowering such in 
early autumn would be greatly increased. 
At all times young plants oi the above 
ap;e are to be preferred to conns of a year 
old or more. Loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
with a little finely sifted manure, with 
firm potting, will suit these quite well. 

FRUIT. 

Cordon Gooseberries (77. 77.).—Cer¬ 

tainly a good line of eordon-rtraiiied Goo.se- 
besrries would lx? lietter as a screen for 
vegetable ground than would bush Goose- 
berrieSj as those would not grow above 
3 feet in height, while vou could have the 
cordons trained up to 4J feet to 5 feet. 
You should fix just where you wish the row 
of Gooseberries to lx?, a wire trellis, hav¬ 
ing stout upright wood posts at either end 
to bear the strain of the wires, and smaller 
wooden supports at distances of from 
8 feet to 10 feet to keep the wires in 
place. Let the wires lx? 9 inches apart, 
the lower one 1 foot from the ground. 
The Gooseberries may lx? single cordons, 
planted 12 inches apart, or double and 
treble cordons, planted wider, according 
t-o the mi ml km’ of erect steins on each. 
You may, if you like, include here and 
there any good White and Red Currants 
in variety. Good varieties of Gooseberries 
for your purpose are numerous. Bed: 
Crown Boh, Lancashire Lad, Whinhaiu’s 
Industry, Red Warrington, Champagne, 
and Monarch. Green: Keepsake, Stock- 
well, and Gretna Green. Yellow: Early 
Sulphur, Trumpeter, Golden Drop, and 
Champagne. White: Whitesmith and 
Hedgehog. Planting should be done as 
early in the autumn as possible. The 
ground for the purpose should'be trenched 
2 feet deep, keeping the top soil at the sur¬ 
face. A gjood addition of half-decayed 
manure will do great service. Do nob 
plant deep, but let the bushes come close 
to the trellis. After planting have a mulch 
of long mauure laid along over to as far as 
the roots extend. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables and wall-trees (E. T. S .).— 
Whilst many gardeners make it the rule 
to grow vegetables on borders in which 
wall trees are planted, vet the practice is 
generally deprecated all the same, for two 
reasons, one that- the deep digging of the 
border is injurious to the tree roots, and 
the other that the crops absorb what 
should be for the lienefit of the trees. 
The practice objected to is so common, all 
the same, as to show that the objections 
are not always well-founded. We think 
that in any case, as it is always the rule 
to allow a width of uncropped ground of 
alxmt 3 feet to remain close to the trees, 
you should allow the entire 2} feet of 
ground under your cordon Apples to remain 
uncropped. Even that will be all the 
better if once a year that portion lx* forked 
up a few inches deep, and then have ap¬ 
plied a mulch or top-dressing of some short 
manure. .The garden borders we have re¬ 
ferred to as cropped are usually 10 feet 
wide. 


SHORT REFLIES. 

Jcs.de B. Mard. —The best way would l»e 
to insert an advertisement in one of the 

gardening papers.- Branch. —You will 

find a reply to “Cilia,” re “Overhanging 
trees,” in our issue o.f February loth. 
1915, page 86, a copy of which can be had 
of the publisher, post free, for 2|d. When 
sending queries, kindly read our “Rules 
to correspondents ” as to giving name and 
address. _ 

NAMES OF Ft.ANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— F. M.A.H .—Prunus 

ccrasifera. - P. M. C. —The Deadly 

Nightshade (Atropa Belladonna). - 

.1 tnftf.rur .—Thq jp (.Magnolia eoii- 
spicua). 
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NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

A pure-white Daffodil.— On March 25th 
I found a pure-white wild Daffodil, which 
I think inuSt be very uncommon. There 
are great quantities of the wild Daffodil 
in the Conway Valley; but I never before 
noticed any« variation in colour. — 
E. Charles Buxton. 

A March flower-garden edging.— One of 

the most beautiful of my March edgings 
is putting the Snow Glories (Chionodoxa) 
around a large bed in the flower-garden. 
The white form comes in a little later, 
but still in good time to,flower with the 
others, and the effect is quite charming. 
These have to live in the ground beneath 
summer flowers.—W., Sussex. 

Arenarla montana.— Mr. A. T. Johnson, 
March 30th, page 145, refers to the growth 
of Erica carnea over Cotoneasters and 
Sweet Briers. Arenarla montana, which 
never does well here in the open, grows up 
the stems of Cotoneaster thymifolla in a 
similar way to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet. 
I am told it has become a parasite, and 
roots itself on the Cotoneasters. — 
E. Charles Buxton. 

Zenobla speciosa pul verulenta.— This is 
now very fine at Wisley. In former years 
it was not considered quite hardy, and 
was grown in ix>ts and tubs for conserva¬ 
tory decoration, for which it is well 
fitted. I have seen it in good condition in 
this district (Byfleet) on a bank shaded by 
Oak-trees, the fallen leaves of which an¬ 
nually give it exactly what it and its con¬ 
geners need to maintain health and vigour. 
—J. Cornhill. 

Keeping Apples. —As an illustration of 
the value of keeping Apples under natural 
conditions as far as possible, it may be 
of interest to record that last month I 
picked up an Apple—Bromley’s Seedling— 
underneath the espalier from which it had 
fallen on to a clump of Diantlius. It had 
lain there unobserved from October until 
February, and was plump, in perfect con¬ 
dition, and of excellent flavour, although 
on several occasions there had been a good 
deal of frost.—1*. M. E., North Wales. 

Magnolias in March.— M. stellata opened 
its first flowers on the 251 h of the month, 
and in a few days the bush was ablaze 
with its fragrant stars. Within a week 
of the above date? the blossoms of the 
Yulau (M. cousph ua, var. alba su]>erbn) 
burst tboirfurry sheaths and oi«enedtheir 
waxy-white blooms, which are even more 
lovely than those of M. stellata. Grow¬ 
ing in open spaces on a woodland bank, 
these shrubs are partially protected from 
spring frosts and destructive winds.— 
A. T. J., North Wales. 

Rhododendron prscox. —This has again 
been caught by frost when in full bloom 
and designed of its beauty. When the 
frost comes before it is at its best there 
is a chance of unopened buds surviving 
and making some display in due time; but 
when the plants are fully in bloom the*” 
beauty for the season may be ruined in rdic 
course of one night. Where there is an 
opportunity to do this, some protection 
may be afforded. A sheltered position 
where the morning sun does not strike the 
Plants is advisable.—S. A. D. 

Rhododendron racemosum.— This is one 
of the most useful .of, the C 
dodendrom The first flowers 



this year towards the end of March. 
They are of a delicate rose-tinted white 
with crinkled edges. Unlike those of 
most of the genus, they are produced 
freely at the axils of the leaves, so that 
when the plant is in full bloom the 
branches, from base to tip, appear like 
racemes of blossom. It. racemosum grows 
very slowly, so that well-established 
plants will often be no more than 1 foot 
in height. It will, however, commence to 
bloom when a few inches high, and rarely 
fails to produce flowers year after year. 
To these good qualities one may add 
hardiness and adaptability for any ordi¬ 
nary loam. There is a clear white form, 
but it seems rare.— N. Wales. 

Rhododendron ohelrant^iifolium. — 

About 1893 the late Mr. John Wood, of 
Ki'rkstall, sent me a Rhododendron, highly 
commended, but without a name.' For at 
least twenty years It did no good and 
hardly produced a flower. In 1913 It 
began to grow, and had a few flowers. 
Then it grew vigorously, and has flowered 
vigorously for the last three seasons. 
The first flowers have opened on the last 
day of March; and there will be a splen¬ 
did show this week. I believe this Rhodo¬ 
dendron, which I am told is R. chelran- 
thifollum, is no longer cultivated, which 
seems a pity. Why it did so badly for 
many years, and then grew rampantly, I 
cannot understand. It was planted 
among great natural rocks in a warm, 
sheltered position % A dwarf Bamboo 
grows round the Rhododendron, and they 
seem to like each others society.— 
E. Charles Buxton. 

Anemone trifolia has been in full flower 
here quite seven weeks before the usual 
time, which is often May 1st. Some 
flowers opened here early in February. 
Mr. Bowles tells me that A. trifolia was 
not above ground in his garden on March 
27th. A. Robinsoniana and the wild Wood 
Anemone are more than a month earlier 
than usual.— E. C. Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bettics-y-Coed. 

-The pure white flowers of this 

Anemone, each with its three-lobed collar 
of green, are well suited for the margins 
of shrubberies, among Ferns, or in 
colonies in the woodland garden. > The 
HI tie plants come up'just like the common 
Wood Anemone, and where the latter will 
thrive so will the other. This similarity, 
however, suggests that one should use dis¬ 
cretion as to where one plants A. tri¬ 
folia. In some cases It may be difficult 
to please at first; but, once established, it 
may become as difficult to keep it within 
bounds as the native species.—A. T. J. 

Iris reticulata.— In reply to “A. B. M., 
Co. Cavan ” (page 150). I succeed very 
well with Iris reticulata in leaf-mould, 
rotten turf, and sandy soil. When the 
leaves are dying down I put a large sheet 
of glass, perched on stones to give air 
under it, and so covered all summer, the 
bulbs get a thorough drying. Late in 
August I take oft* the glass. I divide 
every two or three years, when the flowers 
are fading, and leave about 3 inches be¬ 
tween the bulbs; the bulbs are about 
3 inches under the soil; the baby bulbs I 
plant in a nursery, and do not dry off. 
under a sheet of glass, ns I treat the 
mature bulbs. If glass is awkward to get, 

I take up the bulbs when leaves are dying 
and store them in sand till end of August. 


This enables one to examine the bulbs. 
The network of the bulb should be free 
from black marks. It Is dangerous to 
keep black-marked bulbs, though some 
peopl^ shake flowers of sulphur among 
them, and risk it!—F. L. Clark, Snaith, 
Yorks. 

8ophora.— It is rather surprising that 
^Ir. Robinson has found Sophora to be a 
failure. Here it does very well, and 
never fails to flower, and even the very 
severe winter of 1916-17, with a maximum 
of 24 degs. of frost, did not injure it, 
while some seedlings which were planted 
In the open survived that winter. The 
largest specimen of S. tetraptera micro- 
phylla is 19 feet high. It is quick-grow- 
ing, as this one is only alnmt twelve 
years planted. S. tetraptera grandiflora 
is of a more bushy habit, and generally 
blossoms more freely than S. t. micro- 
phylla, and in some years the plant is 
covered with a mass of old gold coloured 
flowers. This year it Is full of buds, 
while S. t. microphylla has already 
(March 30th) been in blossom for sohie 
time, though generally it does not come 
out till nearly a month later. Both sorts 
are practically evergreen, except after a 
very severe winter, w r hen they lose their 
leaves for a short time. They both ripen 
seeds, which grow freely.—P. H., Castle 
Lough , Nenagh, Co. Tipperary. 

Rare shrubs in Sussex.—I have just 
been round my garden, and find that 
Arbutus Menziesii, that you admired here, 
Is apparently dead. It succumbed last 
autumn, probably from thirst, ns I found 
it seared and brown when I returned 
home in October. It is strange that so 
many plants should die of drought In this 
county, which does not, as a rule, show 
ideal harvest weather. I believe that the 
sole difficulty in growing Camellia reti¬ 
culata is its thirsty nature. It simply 
cannot stand the sun. On a north wall, I 
find it as hardy as possible, and I am now 
trying it under some Fir-trees (where I 
shall keep It watered for the first year or 
two. C. Sasanqua, also, will not stand 
the sun here, though it seemed to do so 
at Pallanza; but there It may have had a 
mellower soil and attention to watering. 
On a north wall It seems moderately 
hardy. It has been a wonderful spring 
for early shrubs. One or tw’o very enter¬ 
prising Rhododendrons were snubbed by 
the frost ou February 101 li; but since then, 
except a little damage one night to a few 
flowers on an exposed bank, they have 
flowered unsullied—R. barbatum lasted 
for a month without the slightest damage. 
—S. C. 

Osmanthus Delavayl.— The genus Os- 
mantlius has long been represented in gar¬ 
dens by the Japanese O. Aquifollum, a 
useful evergreen bush, with dark, Holly¬ 
like leaves and fragrant white flowers, 
which appear during early autumn. The 
species under notice, however, is very dis¬ 
tinct, and is likely in the near future to 
become an indispensable shrub for the 
southern counties and for other places 
where it proves hardy. A native of the 
Chinese Province of Yunnan, It was ori¬ 
ginally introduced to European gardens in 
1890, seeds having been sent In that year 
by the French missionary Delavoy to M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin. It was not until 
some fifteen years later, however, that 
plants were received here, and the species 
is not jet.really well known. Forming a 
rnRM-1 I M 
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bush 5 feet or 6 feet high, it produces 
rather long, stiff branches, clothed with 
dark evergreen leaves. The white tubular 
flowers are fragrant and are borne in 
clusters of from four to. six from axillary 
buds and also from about the points of 
the branches. Each flower is about $ inch 
long, and a plant in full bloom during late 
March or April, according to weather con¬ 
ditions, is a very beautiful object. In 
the South of England it thrives in a posi¬ 
tion sheltered from cold winds in the open 
ground, in other places it may require a 
little protection, though it withstood the 
winter of 1910-1917 without injury. 
Should it require a little protection, then 
it well deserves to be grown on a wall. 
Plant in n well-drained loamy soil con¬ 
taining a little leaf-mould.—D. 


FRUIT. 


POOR PEARS. 

In reading “A Scottish Gardener's” 
notes as to his Pear Haeon’s Incom¬ 
parable and others, I wondered why 
people give a place to such varieties in 
days when the French and Belgians have 
given us such noble fruits as BeurrS 
Hardy, Bonne de Malines, and Comice, 
and not a few’ others of tine quality, some 
little known, like Figue d’Alengon. In 
many gardens I have seen, it would be 
best to do away with all the poor Pears 
Sind start afresh, in all the southern 
parts of our isles trusting more to the 
standard or natural form of the Pear, and 
getting away from the finicking pruning 
and pinching one often sees in gardens. 
Much harm has been done, too, by the use 
of the Quince as a stock for the Pear on 
,]Mx>r ami chalky soils, and also in use for 
varieties that will not grow well on it. 
Among these are some of the best Pears*. 

For the varieties that, thrive on it, the 
Quince is a gain, though for standard 
trees in the orchard in Grass I should 
prefer the natural stock—the wild Pear. 
IIow far these would thrive in Scotland 
I have no idea, but the early kinds might 
well be tried in the good soils it is so rich 
in. For the fine kinds, walls in a cold 
land are essential; and it is not a bad 
rule to grow only vanieties proved by the 
planter to be welcome on the table. To 
me, Pears of a musky flavour are uneat¬ 
able, and, therefore, not w'orth growing. 
What a delicious source of food are the 
best Pears, wanting no cooking and no 
factory sugar. W. 


IMPROVING OLD GOOSEBERRIES 
AND CURRANTS. 

Where Gooseberries and Currants have 
been allowed to grow into dense thickets 
with a lot of useless w*ood covering more 
ground than is necessary, and, in the case 
of Gooseberries, rendering the picking of 
the fruit an awkward matter, they win 
often, with a little extra attention, be 
much reduced in size and partially re¬ 
clothed with younger and better wood 
while one is waiting for cuttings to develop 
into young plants. In many cottage gar¬ 
dens and allotments huge old bushes 
occupy space that might; be more profitably 
tilled by other things, especially at a time 
like this, when one wants to get all he 
possibly can from a given area. A general 
insjieetion should be made of the bushes 
before starting on them to see how* they 
can be reduced into fairly regular shape, 
at the same time retaining a sufficiency of 
the younger growths to lay the foundation 
of a rejuvenated bush far enough muirt to 
allow* for free picking. Once the material 
for the new* bush is selected, all the rest, 
old wood and thick, stubby growths, can 
be cut clean a wav i/TiT^ioi a Howcil to ac- 
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cumulate again. The mistake generally 
made with bush Gooseberries is to retain 
too much of the annual growth and then to 
keep snipping at it instead of cutting it 
clean aw*ay. The methods used wdth red 
and w’kite currants do not lead to such 
thickets as in the case of Gooseberries. 
The mistake here is generally in allowing 
the retention of old branches when there 
is a palpable sign of weakening in the 
young growths which spring from the 
same. As soon as this is noticed there 
should be an endeavour to work up some 
strong, firm, young shoots from the base of 
the tree, gradually removing the old 
branches in their favour. When the work 
of improving the bushes, so far as pruning 
and thinning out are concerned, is finished 
some of the soil may be removed round the 
stems and a bit of new, with which manure 
has been incorporated, put into its place. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


FRUIT-TREE SPRAYING. 
Growers of fruit-trees w*ho have not yet 
done their winter spraying should attend 
to this matter at once before the buds on 
their trees become active. Fruit-trees, as 
a hile, in most parts of the country re¬ 
main dormant until about the end of 
March. Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry 
trees and bushes no doubt benefit .greatly 
by being winter sprayed, although it 
should be clearly understood that damage 
may be done by spraying with w’inter 
washes if the work is delayed until the 
buds begin to burst. The Food Production 
Department points out in a leaflet w r hich 
is now being circulated that trees which 
are covered with Moss and Lichen should 
Ik* sprayed with a caustic soda wash. To 
prepare enough wash for treating ten trees 
dissolve 2 lbs. of powdered caustic soda 
(purity 98 per cent.) in a small quantity of 
waiter, and when the soda has dissolved 
make up to ten gallons. See that the trees 
are thoroughly drenched with the spray, 
but do not let the wash get on the skin as 
it will burn. 

If caustic soda cannot be obtained, or if 
the trees are not in a very unclean condi¬ 
tion, llmew*ash may be used. For this pur- 
I>o.se the best quicklime must be employed. 
The lime must not be air-slaked. For 
treating ten trees slake 10 lbs. to 15 lbs. of 
lime by adding just as much w r ater as the 
lime will take up. When the lime is broken 
down to a fine powder add water up to 10 
gallons, stirring vigorously meanwhile. 
Strain twice through sacking before filling 
the spraying machine. Cover the trees 
thoroughly w r ith the w*ash so that a thin 
coating of lime remains upon them. Tt is 
best to make tbe application when the buds 
are just beginning to break, for any slight 
injury to the outer leaves of the buds will 
not cause any i>erinanont damage to the 
trees. The effect of this wash is to prevent 
the eggs of various injurious insects from 
hatching out and thus reduce the numbers 
of such iiests as aphis and Apple sucker. 

The ordinary knapsack spraying machine 
may be us*m1 in applying these washes, hut 
care must be taken to clean all the valves 
and internal parts of the machine 
thoroughly after use. To save the knap¬ 
sack machine from the clogging effects of 
limewash a coarse garden syringe may be 
used, though it is more difficult to apply 
the w*ash evenly and thoroughly by this 
means. The large number of eggs which 
are to be found on fruit-trees at the pre¬ 
sent time indicates that there is every 
likelihood of a bad attack of caterpillar 
similar to that which took place last year. 
Therefore, fruit growers should be pre¬ 
pared with a poison spray, such as arsenate 
of load or nicotine and soft snap, to use 
immediately the a thick develops. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lime-sulphur wash for fruit-trees.— At 

one time Bordeaux mixture was by far the 
most popular wash for spraying fruit-trees 
to prevent fungoid diseases. In the 
United States, w’here they are more ad¬ 
vanced in spraying than we are, Bordeaux 
mixture has been almost superseded by 
lime-sulpliur, the use of w hich is now fast 
gaining ground in this country. It is 
only a few years since an English firm, 
on my father's suggestion, placed factory- 
boiled lime-sulphur wash ou the market; 
but this spring I notice six or seven 
makers offer it. There are several 
reasons why lime-sulphur deserves to take 
first place as a fungicide for fruit-trees. 
It is cheaper than Bordeaux mixture, 
though the w*ar has* greatly increased its 
price for the time being. Much more im¬ 
portant, however, is the fact that it is less 
likely to scorch tender foliage. This is a 
vital point with a variety like Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, which is particularly 
liable to injury from fungicides. Another 
advantage is that lime-sulphur can be 
used both in winter and summer, a strong 
solution being a cheap and good wash for 
spraying dormant frees to cleanse them 
of Mossy growth. Its value for protect¬ 
ing fruit-buds from birds w*as referred to 
in a recent issue. I have used this wash 
for several years, having installed a boiler 
in an out-house for its preparation. The 
trouble of this w*ork and the need for test¬ 
ing the strength of the solution with a 
hydrometer make it undesirable for any 
but market growers to attemirt to prepare 
the wash at home. It is better for small 
growlers to buy Jt in concentrated liquid 
form and dilute according to the maker’s 
instructions.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

The Apple market.— “G. C. A.” (March 
2nd, page 104) is no doubt right ns regards 
the sale of Apples in certain markets. I 
know a retailer who takes a keen interest 
in good fruit, and sells the best sorts 
freely. No matter how new ot* unknow*n 
the variety is, if only it has merit, he 
finds a keen demand for it when he intro¬ 
duces it properly to his customers. 1 
fancy that the reason why retailers leave 
James Grieve In the background is because 
when well grown it requires careful 
handling to avoid damage. This draw¬ 
back, how*ever, does not apply to many 
other excellent Apples that are almost 
unknown! to the general public. The 
ignorance or prejudice of retailers is very 
great I know, and growers who have good 
fruits should make si>ecial arrangements 
to dispose of them other than through the 
usual channels. There is a market for 
good fruits. The London market is no 
criterion of the taste of other districts, 
and even in London a little advertising w*ill 
sell a good new* fruit at a high price. 
Dumping fruit into a saleroom is not an 
ideal mode of disposing of it, though it 
may be the only way o]>en to some 
growers. It may lie that in some dis¬ 
tricts Worcester Fearmain is the most re¬ 
liable Apple; and I suppose the man who 
has to grow as a business must produce 
it if it pays the best.—W. J. Farmer. 

Summer - fruiting Raspberries. — The 

canes should now be finally thinned, re¬ 
serving the best ripened and more robust 
of them to furnish the coming season’s 
crop of fruit, and sufficiently numerous so 
that they wdll stand about 9 inches ajuirt 
when tied to the trellis. Tip the canes 
after tying is completed, leaving about 
5 inches of wood standing above the top¬ 
most wire. Where the canes arc to be tied 
to stakes leave five to each stake. In 
cases w’here they are grown without sup¬ 
ports, as in market gardens and fruit plan¬ 
tations, cut thOri«fHnaMnhrto Within 2 feet 
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G inches of the ground, bring the tips to¬ 
gether, and tie with twine, but not too 
tightly. Clear away thinnings, rubbish etc., 
and give the surface a good dressing of 
manure, leaving it for rain to wash out the 
nutritive properties for the benefit of the 
rooks. As the autumn-bearing Raspberries, 
unlike the summer-fruiting varieties, bear 
on current season’s shoots, the old canes 
should be cut down to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the ground, and after clearing 
away weeds, etc., afford a top-dressing of 
rich manure. . The old canes of the Logan 
and other Berries should be cut out, the 
new ones of last season’s growth thinned 
out if necessary, those retained for fruit¬ 
ing after tipping or shortening them back 
a s' far as may be deemed, necessary, being 
tied to the wires. After clearing away 
primings, etc., apply a dressing of manure 
and lightly point it in. 

Apple Cockle’s Pippin.— This is not 
planted so frequently as by our fore¬ 
fathers. I have always had a liking for 
it. I admit the api>earnnce is not so good 
as that of many that are, compared to it, 
of poor flavour. When speaking to a 
fruiterer recently (early in February) 
about a lot he bought in the autumn, 
he said: “ I had several bushels, and 
when I offered them for sale, the de¬ 
mand was so great that I could have 
sold three times as many, and at a good 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XV.— Geranium Lancastriense.— In the 
various plants used by me for the adorn¬ 
ment of the Rose and other beds this native 
flower is one of the very best. Close in 
habit and beautiful in flower, visitors 
often take it for some alpine charmer. 
Hardy and easy of increase, it has every 
good quality one could desire in an edging 
plant. In books it is classed as a variety 
of G. sanguineum, but for garden use it is 
distinct, a prostrate form with pink 
flowers, found wild on the sand of Walncy 
Island off the coast of Lancashire. W. 


SAXIFRAGA A PICUL AT A ALBA No. 2. 
Everybody who knows and grows Saxi¬ 
frages, also knows that there are distinct 
forms of the yellow-flowered S. apicu- 
lata—three at least, if not more. Two 
are characteristed by pale yellow blos¬ 
soms and tallish flower-stems that topple 
over usually when fully grown and the 
flowers ready to expand. The peduncles 
of the one are greenish; of the other, 
slightly red; the latter being occasionally 
known as Malyi. There are also slight 
differences of leaf growth. A third is the 
Keston variety of S. apiculata, in which 


or early-flowering yellow sort, and, natur¬ 
ally, its white sport, too. Then, No. 2 is 
worth having for the succession it affords 
in its own section, since, even with white 
Tonus in fair abundance, each is endowed 
with its own interest. E. H. Jenkins. 


CAMPANULA G. F. WILSON. 
Ranking high in the estimation of ad¬ 
mirers of alpine flowers are the dwarf 
Bellflowers. A number of years ago the 
late Mr. Anderson-Henry, Hay Lodge, 
Edinburgh, raised some beautiful hybrids. 
Among these were the two called G. F. 
Wilson. I say two advisedly, as both are 
in cultivation, and I have it on reliable 
authority that both were raised by Mr. 
Anderson-Henry, and named in honour of 
the late Mr. G. F. Wilson. The parentage 
of these Bellflowers is not absolutely cer¬ 
tain, although they were probably from C. 
enrpathien dnd C. pulla. For general 
purposes the more robust form—that 
with green leaves—is the better, but the 
other—the yellow-leaved one—is worth 
growing. The green-leaved one is a 
splendid plant for the front of the border, 
the rock garden, moraine, or wall garden. 
It grows from G inches to 9 inches high, 
and bears a number of deep blue flowers, 
lighter in the interior. The other is con¬ 
siderably dwmrfer, and has rather hairy 
foliage of a distinct yellow colour, varying 
slightly according to the soil and treat¬ 
ment it receives. Above this carpet of 
yellow leaves are poised small, one-sided, 
solitary blooms, of deep blue, shading off 
to nearly white in the interior. To show 
this plant to advantage it should be on an 
elevated position in the rock garden. 
The green-leaved variety can do with more 
liberal treatment, and nowhere have I 
seen it so satisfactory as in a border of 
medium loam, well enriched with manure. 
It is, however, quite satisfactory on poorer 
soils, and I have a plant in a moraine 
doing well. 

The yellow-leaved one is more difficult, 
and does best, I find, in loam, leaf-soil, or 
peat, sand, and grit. I have also found 
that it is benefited by working a little 
bone dust among the foliage in spring and 
summer, watering this well in when the 
weather is dry. S. Aunott. 



Geranium sanguineum Lancastriense as an edging. 


price.” This used to be grown well at 
Hedsor Park, near Maidenhead, and was 
valued in March. I have found it in 
several other parts of the country, and 
always good. It is of medium size, of a 
lemon-russet colour, with soft flesh.— 
J. Crook. 


Melons.— -The plants, under the in¬ 
fluence of increased daylight and a pro¬ 
spect of solar warmth to aid in the forc¬ 
ing, will now make greater headway. If 
the plants are being grown on the cordon 
principle they will speedily produce a good 
number of lateral growths after being 
stopped. Should these laterals not prove 
as fruitful as may be desired, stop them 
with a view to ootaining another set of 
similar growths, which invariably produce 
an abundance of female flowers. More 
seed should be sown to supply plants for 
the production of successional crops.— 


Cordon fruit-trees. —In reply to J. M. S., 

Wirral,” March 2nd. page 102, if the trees 
fail to form spurs along the stems the top 
should be cut off. Some varieties certainly 
need this treatment, particularly if grown 
as upright cordons. I have neVer grown 
or seen others grow cordons inclined to the. 
north. Theoretically, I should say that 
the leading shoot in such a case would 
always tend to curl over to the south, mak¬ 
ing the northerly.-training a T tedious 
matter.—W. J. 

Digitizes b 
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the flowers are very pale primrose, but 
witji a quite distinct habit. This form is 
by no means common. There are differ¬ 
ences, too, in the time of flowering, one 
being much later; and while of more en¬ 
crusted leaf-growth, is of sturdier habit., 
the shorter peduncles remaining erect to 
the end. Now, it would appear that each 
of these—or two, at least—has given white 
sports, which, after the manner of sports, 
differ but in colour, the habit of growth 
remaining the same. 

When Sir Everard Hambro was sending 
his wonderfully well-grown collections of 
a 1 pines to the spring meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, I pointed out to his 
gardener that his Saxifraga apiculata was 
of more encrusted liahit of growth, had a 
larger rosette, and shorter - stemmed 
flower truss than usually seen in collec¬ 
tions. His reply was that all his S. api¬ 
culata were of the same type. Now, It 
appears to me that the No. 2 referred to 
above, and which Messrs. Tucker, of Ox¬ 
ford, exhibited at the Drill Hall on 
March 12th last, is the white sport of that 
particular form, and it has points of 
superiority well meriting attention. The 
set and spread of the flower trusses make 
for a greater display, as does their erect 
bearing, its later flowering giving It a 
chance to escape the severer frosts which at 
times play such havoc with the ordinary 


THE GENTIANELLAS. 

Mr. H. Correvon deals with these in 
Irish Gardening. They do well in the free 
limestone soil in Ireland, and the several 
kinds deserve growing where they 
thrive:— 

‘‘The G. acaulis group is certainly the 
brightest of all, with its very large, deep 
blue flowers. The old species, G. acaulis 
of Linnauis, cannot be now recognised, 
composed as it is of four well-marked 
types different from one another. All 
have, of course, the same general char¬ 
acters—sessile leaves, large, dark blue 
flowbrs in the shape of an elongated cup; 
but the type differs according to situation 
and soil. They are known as 

“ G. Clusii, dwarf, compact, and ciespi- 
tose; leaves coriaceous, thick, entire, lan¬ 
ceolate acute, dark green with a central 
vein; seai>e £ inch at most; flower large, 
erect, charming violet-blue corolla with 
five short lobes; calyx teeth acute, ad- 
pressed to the corolla, separated from each 
other by acute angles. It grows on thin 
rocky pastures of the limestone in the 
Alps and the Jura between 1,200 and 2,000 
metres. 

“ G. Kochiana, with large leaves, 
smooth, spreading, many-veined, and yel¬ 
lowish-green; flowers blue, tinged violet, 
with five blaokish-green splashes on the 
throat; calyx teeth spreading, oblong more 
or less, contracted frotn the base and 
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separated toy truncated angles. Granitic 
Alps between 1,400 and 2,000 metres. 

“ G. alpina differs from the last by its 
running root-stock, its smaller leaves glau- 
cescbnt and somewhat arranged in ball- 
shaped rosettes; its flowers are smaller, 
of intense blue, very shortly stemmed, if 
not sessile; grows here and there on 
meagre pastures in the high Alps at 2,200 
to 3,000 metres, and in the Pyrenees. 
Lastly, there is the most brilliant of all, 

“ G. ANGUSTiFOLiA, of the Alps of Dau- 
phine, which, under the name of Gen- 
tianella, has been grown in English gar¬ 
dens for 300 years.” 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arotio plants. —It has been found that 
climate affects the inhabitants of the sea 
just as it does those of the land. As 
Arctic land-plants cannot flourish at the 
Equator, so in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Oceans marine plants are found that are 
unable to survive in warm water. Among 
the most remarkable of these cokl-w r ater 
plants are the Lamina riaeese, a kind of Sea¬ 
weed, which sometimes attain a gigantic 
size, exceeding in length the longest climb¬ 
ing plants of the tropical forests, and de¬ 
veloping huge stems like trunks of trees. 
Investigation has shown that these plants 
flourish in the coldest waters of the Polar 
seas, and that they never advance further 
from their frigid homes than to the limits 
of “ summer temperature ” in the ocean. 
The genial warmth destroys them, just as 
a Polar blast shivers the flowers of a tropi¬ 
cal garden. 

Saxlfraga lilacina. —This is said to be 
a very shy bloomer, but I have not found 
it so in a moraine with a little lime rub¬ 
bish mixed with the compost, as It has 
flowered freely. Mr. W. D. Robinson- 
Douglas, of Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, 
tells me that up till now he has found it 
a very shy blooper, but that this year it 
is ibiooming profusely. We have had 
rather a trying winter in this part of Scot¬ 
land, but S. lilacina does not seem to have 
suffered. Its colour, fairly well indicated 
by the name of lilacina, is a welcome 
change from that of others of the same 
class.—S. Arnott. 

Primula cortusoides. —Of all the hardy 
Primulas, this is one of the easiest and 
most accommodating. It seems quite in¬ 
different to soil and position, though a too 
hot situation perhaps does not quite suit 
it. Of compact habit, it throws up 
numerous spikes of deep rose coloured 
flowers some 6 inches to 8 inches high, 
which continue in beauty for a long time. 
There are many different forms or it in 
cultivation including a lovely pure-white 
one. It ripens seecl freely, ana can also 
be easily increased by division. It is a 
very easy subject for a town garden, and 
if it has to be grown in a hot place, a 
few pieces of stone about the roots will 
help at greatly. It flowers in early spring 
and again in the autumn quite freely.— 
W. O. 

Saxlfraga opposltlfolia pyrenalca. —This 
is one of the finest forms of this species, 
and I find it a fairly easv doer in gritty 
soil, provided it is not allowed to become 
parched in the summer. I think a par¬ 
tially shaded position suits it as well as 
any. and it is quite happy in a retaining 
wall if not too sunny. This form flowers 
with me pretty freely, its large, bright- 
purple blossoms being very welcome. A 
patch of this was very attractive in the 
rock garden at the end of February. It 
is a precious subject on account of its 
early blooming and the bright colour of its 
flowers.—O. C. C. 

Anemone Robinsoniana. —What a lovely 
thing this is, and as easy to grow as it is 
beautiful if planted in suitable conditions. 
A half-shady place in very leafy, light soil, 
not too dry, suits it admirably, and I find 
it increases very quicjely*—W. O. 

Digitized b 1 


The New Zealand Burr (Acaena Novae 
Zealanda).—If one were to go by some of 
the catalogues, this Acaena might be iden¬ 
tified in half-a-dozen different ways, 
almost every vendor giving it a descrip¬ 
tion that it ought not to possess. The 
plant in question is a rapid grower, throw¬ 
ing out long ropes of ruddy-green leaves, 
which it wreathes about the rocks in a 
very beautiful manner. It is not quite 
hardy, though it survived the terrible 
spring of 1917 here. It is, however, so 
easily propagated from cuttings, and 
grows so freely on any warm, sunny bank, 
that one can quickly make good one’s 
losses. So far, the trailing growths of A. 
Novae Zealandae having shown no attempt 
to root, the plant is easily kept in check.— 
A. T. J., North Wales. 

Genista saglttalls. —This is useful for 
its contrast to its neighbours, with its 
long, flattened stems and leaves. Its 
deep golden-yellow flowers, which are 
freely produced, are very bright. It is 
easily raised from cuttings or seeds, and, 
given a sunny, dry position in light soil, 
will do well almost anywhere.— Nobth 
London. j 



GARDEN PE8T3 AND FRIENDS* 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birds and fruit-buds.— In some wooded 
districts birds do a great deal of damage 
by picking out fruit-buds, bullfinches being 
the worst offenders. I have seen. Plum- 
trees growing on the outsides of planta¬ 
tions, near the hedges, almost denuded of 
buds. Coe’s Golden Drop seems to be a 
special favourite. A good preventive is 
lime-sulphur wash, which can be bought 
in concentrated liquid form from a num¬ 
ber of makers. When mixed at winter 
strength this is an excellent wash for 
spraying dormant trees to cleanse them of 
Mossy growth, and it is the best prepara 
tion I know for discouraging birds. 
There is no need for bird lovers to avoid 
this treatment, as it does not poison the 
buds or the birds, merely giving the buds 
an unattractive sulphurous smell, and, no 
doubt, an equally disagreeable taste. The 
trees should be watched carefully, and 
sprayed on the first sign of attack by 
birds, which is generally during a spell of 
severe weather. It is useless to spray 
before the birds start to take the buds, as 
the effect does not last very long, especi 
ally if there is much rain. Sometimes it 
is necessary to repeat the treatment. 
Gooseberry bushes can be spraj*cd, too, if 
necessary, for house sparrows and other 
birds are very partial to the buds of these. 
In most districts, however, Gooseberries 
are sufficiently protected by following the 
common plan of delaying pruning until 
March, or as late as possible before 
growth starts. This gives the birds more 
wood to work on, and the bushes are not 
so seriously denuded of buds. Moreover, 
the buds towards the ends of the shoots 
are those chiefly taken, and the bare parts 
can be cut away in pruning.—E. M. B 
Sussex. 

Birds and berries.—I have no desire to 
reply to Mr. Bolton’s remarks on page 105. 
I do, however, protest against the idea 
which seems to obsess that gentleman and 
others, that gardeners are enemies to bird 
life. We are not. Nor does any gardener 
require instruction from pamphlets as to 
how be may protect bis crops of fruit from 
birds. A Bird column was at one time 
feature (like that of Bees, recently and 
deservedly resumed) of Gardening. When 
better times come, were it possible to allow 
the reappea ranee of that column I feel 
sure that gardeners would be able to re¬ 
assure Mr. Bolton and others that they 
are quite as deeply interested in birds as 
our (I fear) prejudiced critics.—W. 
MoGfffog. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS FOB THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Tue mention of Fuchsias for the flower 
garden in a recent number leads to* the 
reflection that anyone possessing a nice 
stock of the same can have a very beauti¬ 
ful summer display at a minimum of ex¬ 
pense and trouble. Once acquired they can 
be kept through the winter in a frost-proof 
slied, and, as soon as they .show' signs of 
moving, may be grown along in a cool 
house to maintain a close, sturdy growth. 
The practice of devoting separate beds to 
the one colour rather than mixing is to be 
recommended. This does not necessarily 
mean one variety, because there are sorts 
of varying heights and very similar in 
colour that may be used respectively for 
centres and outer parts of beds. Thus the 
dwarf Alice Hoffman can be used with 
Mine. Oornellisen and Ballet Girl, and the 
dwarf Display makes a good edging for the 
varieties of taller growth with purple 
corollas and scarlet sepals. A variety like 
Geheral Roberts again associates well with 
the same dw^arf sort or with Dunrobin 
Bedder. The seifs, of which a considerable 
number has been introduced of late years, 
are best alone; at least, I have not seen a 
dwarf sort of similar shade. 

I noted above that all Fuchsias arc best 
alone; indeed, the Fuchsia is one of the 
plants that does not lend itself to as¬ 
sociates of similar height, but as it is 
always best to allow individual plants, 
whether tall or dwarf, to develop on all 
sides and so show' their true character, 
they should be planted thinly on a dwarf 
cariKit. Several things can be used for the 
puri>ose both in the way of fine foliaged 
and flowering plants, the best of all being 
Koniga variegata in the one and Tufted 
Pansies. The Koniga, however, is only 
suitable for some of the Fuchsias, wdiereas 
the Pansies, with their infinite variety of 
shades, will associate w r ilh all, and with 
care and attention will flower freely all 
through the season. They can be used in 
different ways to suit the taste of the 
planter. As the dwarf carpet will be 
planted early in the season and sluices re¬ 
served for the Fuchsias tlie plan as to 
arrangement of colour must be settled be¬ 
fore any planting is started. Instances of 
the same or nearly the same colour pre¬ 
dominating in the boil w’ill be found in the 
association of Violetta or White Swan 
Pansy with the Fuchsias with wfliite 
corolias and Councillor Waters or one of 
similar shade with the pi um-colon red 
corollas. I have also used Coralle, both in 
sepals and corolla approaching an orange 
shade, on a carpet of Tufted Pansy King¬ 
cup. Ample opportunity for effective con¬ 
trast is found in the association of the 
dark Fuchsias of the General Roberts and 
Royal Purple type with the liglit-coloured 
Pansies, and occasionally use may also be 
made of nice, shapely plant s of the silver¬ 
leaved F., gracilis, for wiiicli few better 
carpets can be found than Tufted Pansy 
William Niel, about the sole representa¬ 
tive of this particular shade. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


The Bummer Snowflake In water.—^ 

does not appear to be generally know n 
that the Summer Snowflake (Leucojum 
fostivum) does well in shallow, watei. 
Planted so that the stems will lie in water 
for about G inches of their length, the lan¬ 
kiness of which people complain is mini¬ 
mised, while the white flowers are re¬ 
flected in the water, and the whole effect 
greatly improved. I think it was at 
Mount Usher that I saw L. aestivum grown 
in this way for the first time.—Ess. 

Original from 
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THE FOXGBOVE. 

Tm: homely Foxglove is not made half 
sufficient use of in gardens. There are 
many beautiful varieties, with large, 
finely-spotted flowers, while the pure- 
white forms, with rich crimson, purple, or 
other coloured spots are very handsome. 
Many positions in the shrubbery, border, 
and woodland might be brightened with 
this handsome and stately plant. I well 
remember having seen some few years ago 
a large break of varied-coloured kinds 
among shrubs, a perfect forest of spikes 
rising from the undergrowth and present¬ 
ing a fine appearance either close to it or 
in the distance. There are so many places 
where the Foxglove takes care of itself 
that there is but little need to sow seeds; 
but it is well to mix the fine white and 
spotted forms among the wild ones, the 
flowers of which are somewhat dull In 
colour. It is easy to get seed of the good 


years these had no manure of any kind. 
In the same place there was a group of C. 
Jackmani, which grew over stakes, and 
made a fine mass of colour 5 feet high. 
The only attention these received was an 
annual dressing of good rotten manure. 
Since I came to West Surrey I have been 
interested in two large plants of an early 
double white of the patens type in two dif¬ 
ferent gardehs. In both, the roots arc 
either under turf or in a gravel path. 
Still, every season they bloom abundantly 
and are as healthy now as ten years ago, 
when I first saw them. In a large garden 
I was employed in them was a good collec¬ 
tion of Clematises grown in large pots to 
decorate the conservatory in early sum¬ 
mer. These plants were never disturbed 
at the roots. An inch of the old exhausted 
soil was removed every year and a top¬ 
dressing of good rich material given, care 
also being taken that the drainage was 
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Foxgloves. 


white and spatted forms, and it is well to 
sow as early in the summer as possible, so 
as to get strong plants before the winter. 

r. t. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Clematis in firm soil.— I have ob¬ 
served for about forty years that where 
the Clematis had a firm root-run the 
plants remained in the best of health. 
When I took charge of the gardens at 
Forde Abbey, Somerset, some thirty years 
ago, I found several of the best autumn¬ 
blooming Clematises on the south w T alls of 
the Abbey iu company with many old- 
fashioned Roses, among which they used 
to find their way. The border was only 
ubout a foot wide. When I took charge 
they were established plants with many 
shoots from the ground, indicating they 
were not grafted./Tbr. nearly Ttwenty 
Digitized by l^Q Q [{> 


clear. Other instances I could give, but 
the above have convinced mo that Clema¬ 
tises enjoy a firm root run.— West Surrey. 

Winter flowers.— Since the latter end 
of January several of the dwarf bulbous 
Irises have opened their early flowers. 
The little yellow-flowered I. Danfordice, 
the late autumn or winter flowering I. 
alata, and the queer purple, or reddish- 
purple, I. reticulata Krelagei either do not 
flower or vanish entirely. The next Iris to 
open was I. Histrio, which opened towards 
the end of January, and coutinued on into 
February. This, too, is a charming little 
plant which one is glad to say has been 
increasing for some years. Next in order 
came I. histrioides, well named indeed, for 
to describe how it differs from I. Histrio 
is a difficult matter, though when growing 
close to each other they are distinct. Fol¬ 
lowing I. histrioides, and indeed flowering 


with it, came Iris Vartan! much later than 
usual. The flowers are a pretty shade of 
pale blue apiniaring with the leaves, which 
finally lengthen out much beyond the 
flowers. Iris Tauri has lived in a sunny 
pocket on the rock garden for.a good many 
years, but increases very slowly. It opened 
its first flower in the early days of Feb¬ 
ruary, and was a pretty sight during the 
sunny days we had then .—Irish Gardening. 

Cyclamen Rohlsfianum (Ascherson).— 
This very curious and characteristic plant 
grows in the rocks in the desert in 
Cvrenaica, south of Benghazi. A friend 
sent it to me last autumn. Its very deeply- 
cut foliage is the largest in the genus. The 
flowers are fragrant and light pink, large, 
with the anthers exserted and closely ad¬ 
dressed to the style, just like those of the 
Dodeoatlieons. It flowers in late autumn 
and through the winter in Oyrenniea. My 
friend writes that it is difficult to grow 
there.—II. Correvox in Irish Gardening. 

Campanula turbinata —There are two or 
three varieties of Campanula carpatica in 
the market under the name of C. turbi- 
nata. It is a neat little Bellflower, 
d warier than the most of the forms of C. 
carpatica, of which it is probably only a 
variety, and with deep blue flowers in the 
true plant, borne singly on neat stems. 
In former years this neat Bellflower was 
widely cultivated, but the plants seen 
under its name now are generally coarser 
and bear large flowers, which are not so 
refined as those of the original C. tur¬ 
binata, whose flatfish, open, erect flowers 
are highly pleasing.— S. Arnott. 

Leucojum vernum Vagneri.— This is 
earlier and taller than the ordinary Spring 
Snowflake. It has two blooms on a stem, 
instead of one, has deeper and more glossy 
green foliage, and the flowers, which are 
also larger, have a deeper green spot than 
in the ordinary L. vernum. It is some¬ 
times sold as L. vernum (■arpaticum ; but 
we have the authority of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
in his “ Handbook of the Amaryllidea?,” 
that L. carpaticum is the form with yellow 
instead of green spots, and that Vagneri 
is the tall, robust one with two flowers. 
—Ess. 

Romneya Coulteri in spring. —I always 
find this does best if cut hack to the base 
as soon as new growths begin to break at 
the end of March. Autumn cutting is a 
mistake, as it encourages fresh growth to 
start too early should the winter be mild, 
the old stems affording some protection for 
the root if left standing. Romneyas may 
lie increased at this season by a careful 
removal of off-sets. These transplant 
well, and soon become established in a free 
soil containing plenty of brick and mortar 
rubble.—A. T. J. 

Tulipa linifolia —I find that bulbs left in 
the ground for a year or two generally do 
badly afterwards, and eventually 'suc¬ 
cumb. I have tided T. linifolia in the 
l>order, and also on sunny rock work, and 
in both, the bulbs disappeared after a year 
or two. This is a pity, as this bright- 
scarlet miniature Tulip is charming for 
sunny rock gardens.— S. Arnott. 

Polyanthuses in woodland.— In masses, 
after the manner of native Primroses, 
Polyanthuses make a very desirable addi¬ 
tion to one’s woodland flora. They" ap¬ 
pear to do well in almost any soil or "situa¬ 
tion, though they prefer a little moisture 
and half-shade. Mice sometimes destroy 
the blossoms, more especially the yellow 
and white ones.—J. 

Crocus biflorus Pestallozce _There are 

several charming miniature varieties of 
Crocus biflorus, but none more delightful 
than this one. It has pretty, white 
flowers, pleasingly feathered outside, the 
slender grassy leaves being produced 
about the same time as the flowers. 

The Winter Aconite and lime.— My ex¬ 
perience does not confirm the view'that 
this requires lime. Here it has none, yet 
it blooms well. I find it loves moisture 
to a fair extent, and resents a dry, poor 
place. It flowers well with me in places 
where it gets IQltl^ijfeuHJtiSSeept in summer. 
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CHICORY AS A VEGETABLE. 


A friexd who much relished this when 
t ravelling abroad deplores the fact that it 
is not in use in this country. The plant 
is easily grown in our country, and the 
loss of Belgian supplies to our markets 
makes It all the more worth growing. 
Under its name WJtloof much well-grown 
produce used to come to Covent Garden, 
but, owing to the ruin of that unhappy 
country, that supply is not forthcoming. 
It is a form of our wild Chicory, a plant 
in various ways of infinite use. The dif¬ 
ference between the cultivated forms is 
little, the fine, plump heads that came 
from Belgium in past years owing more 
to good culture and gentle forcing than 
to any special virtue in the race; but it 
is easy to got, and best to grow the plant 
so cultivated with such success. 

It, unlike the too popular Potato, is a 
hardy plant of our own land, quite free 
of the often fatal malady that sweeps 
like a plague over field and garden, and, 
therefore, one of the vegetables that de¬ 
serves more attention than it often gets. 
Our often cold soils in some districts, 
which rarely, grow a good Potato, will 
suit Chicory well. It should not be neces¬ 
sary to say that this form of Chicory— 
Barbe duCapucin—is not the same as that 
grown for salad in France. 

That Chicory, when gently forced, is a 
useful and wholesome addition to the salad 
bowl is well known to many, but that it 
can be used in the place of Lettuces and 
Endive, where these are no longer forth¬ 
coming, is not so fully recognised as it 
should be by those who have a partiality | 
for salads. Given a good reserve of roots 
upon which to draw, so that a certain 
number may be placed in warmth every 
week, there need not be any difficulty in 
obtaining a daily supply through the 
winter and spring, particularly the latter 
period, when other ingredients for salad¬ 
making run short. A nice gentle warmth 
is requisite to induce quick growth and to 
secure the compact, Lettuce-like heart or 
group of leaves which is produced by the 
crowns or tops of the roots. By subject¬ 
ing the roots to strong heat this heart- 
like growth is lost, the leaves become 
drawn and lose their crispness, and the 
flavour unpleasant. Light must be rigor¬ 
ously excluded from where the forcing is 
conducted, otherwise the growths will not 
become blanched, and would, moreover, 
be tough and unpalatable. For this pur¬ 
pose a warm cellar, vacant spaces under 
stages in a warm greenhouse, the Mush¬ 
room-house, or wherever a genial warmth 
can be obtained, may be utilised, and In 
any of these Chicory will force readily. 
The great thing in Chicory cultivation is 
to grow the roots thoroughly well during 
the summer months previous to their 
being required for forcing, for the fact 
should not be lost sight of that the larger 
the roots the finer will the heart-like 
growths be when the roots are introduced 


into w r armth. 

Chicory A la cr£me. —Pick and wash 
thoroughly four or five heads of blanched 
Chicory. Remove the outside leaves and 
trim the ends. In washing, examine well 
th© inside of the leaves^, as sometimes in¬ 
sects are secreted. When drained, cook 
in boiling, salted water. Then drain again 
on a sieve and let some cold water run 
over. Press well to extract all the water, 
then chop finely. Put the Chicory into a 
saucepan with 1 oz. to 1^ oz. of butter; 
season. Stir over a quick fire with a 
wooden spoon to reduce the puree. Then 
add three tablespoonfuls of cream sauce. 
Dish up with croutons of fried bread. 


[The recipe given is only one, but a 
good cook 'icould have several others; and 
even the plainest cookery makes ifr« 1 ret- 
come fpj' fantiya |p 


SOME ITALIAN SOUPS. . 

Cabbage sour.— 2 Cabbages, J head 
Celery, 2 pints milk, 1 oz. Basil, and 
grated cheese. Take the hearts of 2 small 
Cabbages, with \ head of Celery; cut them 
into shreds. Soak in boiling water for 
ten minutes; drain and soak in boiling 
water for twelve minutes. Drain and put 
into a pan with 1 oz. of finely-chopped 
Basil, 2 pints of boiling milk; pepper and 
salt to taste. Stew gently for about 
twenty minutes. Serve with grated 
cheese. 

Soup all a Napolitana.—1 Cabbage, 

1 Beetroot, 2 Turnips, 2 Carrots, f Let¬ 
tuce, Celery, Parsley, and 6 oz. butter. 
Cut UP in*o very small pieces the heart 
of a small Cabbage, } a small Beetroot, 2 
small Turnips, 2 small Carrots, J a small 
Lettuce, J liead of Celery, and a small 
bunch of Parsley; add 1 quart of water, 
6 oz. of butter, pepper ana salt to taste. 
Cook for 1 hour; strain through a sieve. 
Serve with fried bread. 

Soup all a Lombard a. —1 Cauliflower, 

2 Leeks, * an Endive, 2 Turnips, 2 CarrotB, 
rnveet herbs, pints milk or water, and 
4 eggs. Cut up I small Cauliflower, 2 
Leeks, £ an Endive, 2 Turnips, 2 Carrots, 
and a small bunch of sweet herbs, pepper 
and salt to taiste, and 2 pints of milk or 
water. Stew over a -slow fire for about 
£ an hour, strain through a sieve, replace 
in pan with four yolks of eggs well 
whisked into £ a pant more milk or water. 

Soup alla Parmigiaxa. —2 pants milk, 
6 oz. cheese, Onion, and herbs. Put into 
a pan 2 pints of milk, 6 oz. of grated 
Parmesan cheese, and a small quantity of 
finely-chopped Onion and mixed herbs. 
Stew over a slow fire for 20 minutes^ pour 
into the soup-tureen over sippets of fried 
bread thickly sprinkled with grated Par¬ 
mesan cheese .—Italian Recipe$ for Food 
Reformers. 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Flesh food.— Flesh meat has been re¬ 
garded as the strongest food, and as it 
causes a feeling of heaviness people feel 
satisfied they are eating the right food. 
That is not so. Animal flesh consists 
largely of water; out of every pound there 
are about 12 oz. of water, and only 4 oz. 
of nourishment, and that not suitable for 
our bodies. The fact that we can eat It, 
and do not die at a great rate, is the only 
argument in its favour. But the fact re¬ 
mains that mankind suffers from many 
ailments, and the average age at. the time 
of death Is much lower than it should be. 
It is only in England or in English-speak¬ 
ing countries that so much meat is eaten. 
In France, Spain, Italy,'Africa, and other 
countries very little meat is eaten as a 
rule, and there are more old people than 
In England. I have eaten no meat for 
over thirty-seven years, and led a very 
strenuous life. My wife hns had none for 
thirty-five years, and my four children 
have been brought up without it. They 
are all above the average height, and their 
mental development is good. Our second 
boy was the best athlete in a school of at 
least eighty boys. I give these examples 
to show that animal food is not a neces¬ 
sity.—T. K. Allixsox, in Reynolds \ 

The Chiok Pea (Carbanzo of Spain).— 
This, the finest of the Pulses, has hitherto 
baffled my good cook, and now, by follow¬ 
ing the Burmese way of just starting the 
sprout, It is at last added to the table. 
How good it must be in the Spanish olla 
podrida, or how well it may enter into 
stews nnd various vegetable dishes. It 
has not hitherto come into use with us, 
though quite plentiful and moderate in 
price in normal years, growing freely in 
S. Europe. The nutty flavour Is quite 
distinct among Pulses. Some reader who 
knows Spain might, perhaps, give us a 
recipe for the national dish of Spain, for 
which the Pea is so well used. 

Ramplon. — This, which was much 
esteemed as a salad in the sixteenth cen¬ 


tury, seems likely to again become popu¬ 
lar, as we now find it in nearly nil the 
seedsmen’s catalogues, and the agreeable 
nutty flavour of its roots (which can be 
eaten either raw or cooked) should make 
it a welcome addition to the table. The 
leaves also form an excellent green salad; 
but the great advantage of the root is that 
it is ready for lifting in October or Novem¬ 
ber, and keeps well in sand for winter 
use when salad plants are 60 valuable and 
so difficult to procure; or it may be left 
in the ground till required, if protection 
from frost is given. It should be raised 
from seed sown in April or May. The 
seed being exceedingly small, it is advis¬ 
able to mix it with sand before sowing, 
and only to cover very lightly with mould. 
The young plants should be thinned to 
8 Inches apart. It prefers a somewhat 
shady position, with light, rich soil. The 
root is white, something like a small Car¬ 
rot, and is at its best when it is about 
half an inch in diameter and from 4 Inches 
to 5 inches in length. A second sowing 
may be made in June, when a good supply 
of roots will probably be ready for autumn 
and winter use.— Garden. 

The regulation bread.— There are many 
complaints of discomfort and illness 
caused from eating the bread now made 
by order of the State. It was a mistake 
to allow a mixture of wheat with other 
materials. A far better way would have 
been to allow people to make good bread 
of other cereals as good and more nourish¬ 
ing than wheat, as Barley (one of the best 
of breads), Rye, Maize, and oatmeal, 
which last makes thevbest of all breads. 
People should be advised to use more of 
the best cereals In their natural state, 
as many millions of the Chinese do, never 
using bread. Why should they? They 
are far better off than a European with 
his mill duet vitiated by yeast, and some¬ 
times foolishly called the staff of life. If 
we think of the various results of this 
■usually half-cooked baker’s rubbish, it 
would be truer to call it the staff of death! 
All our. noble cereals are far more agree¬ 
able to the taste, and more wholesome 
when well cooked, than when reduced to 
millers’ dust.—W. 

Fruit and Its temperature.— The im¬ 
portant question of temperature does not 
receive the attention it merits, and when 
we have, with great care, brought our 
fruits at last to table, it is surely worth 
a little extra trouble to present them at 
their best. Strawberries and Gooseberries 
should be gathered before breakfast, and 
be put at once in the coolest place pos¬ 
sible till required for use. At the other 
extreme is the cold Pear or Apple straight 
from the fruit-room. Little do they know 
of the subtle attraction of a Blenheim 
Orange who have not kept it on the 
mantelshelf for an hour or two before eat¬ 
ing; and all the bite Pears ore greatly im¬ 
proved by a sojourn of a day or two in a 
warm room.— E. A. Buxyard, in Garden. 

Chestnuts.— In certain parts of France 
and Italy Chestnuts form a principal food 
for the peasants, a bowl of coffee and a 
large handful of Chestnuts being a meal 
partaken of by countless .poor people, nnd 
no doubt war conditions in the countries 
mentioned have increased the number of 
Chestnut-eaters iu all classes. It is only 
natural that France and Italy should 
send their luxuries and not necessities out 
of the country.—A. K. Woodward, in the 
Times. 

Alfrlston Apple.— As stated by * f J, M. 

S.,” this requires little, if any. sugar. I 
have had it from a Cornish valley orchard 
quite sweet. To avoid the necessity of 
using sugar with a fairly sweet Apple, it 
is a good plan to mix in some of the very 
sweet kinds with them in cooking.—W. J. 
Farmer. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE LEBANON CEDAR AND ITS 
ARTISTIC USE. 

Of all the evergreen trees introduced to 
our isles, this is, so far, the most beauti¬ 
ful in form, grace of feathered branching, 
movement in storm, hardiness, and en¬ 
durance. It is far from being well treated 
by the planter—always under the wrong 
idea that every good tree should be set 
apart like an electric standard. This 
noble tree puts up with the plan, but 
suffers in the end by being blown over in | 
a wild storm, perhaps when laden with 
snow. The drawback to the common 
way is that it is against Nature’s way, 
this, like most trees of the Pine tribe, 
growing in colonies or forests, usually free 


durance in our clime and in the natural 
soil—the only fair test of a tree. 

The great fact about the Cedar of 
Lebanon is that in our isles it is as happy 
as any native, winter-proof and storm¬ 
proof if planted in natural conditions, not 
changing the soil as used to be the rule 
at Dropmore and many other places, with 
the idea that an exotic tree will not put 
up with the soil of our isles. I think 
Philip Frost used to put a few loads of 
good soil under his favourites, so making 
sure of the soft growth and a short life. 
A rocky hill would, on the other hand, 
give us a hard, short growth, and trees 
not at all likely to be blown over if self- 
sheltering. 

On Mount Babor, in North Africa, on 
May 3rd, when I saw r the trees, there 
was snow in the hollows, and the native 


any nursing trees in due time, for to 
secure the noble size of the Cedar the 
trees must in the end have room. That 
does not mean to be exposed to all the 
winds of heaven. W. 

Sussex. 

SOME UNCOMMON MAPLES. 
Although the Acer family is a very ex¬ 
tensive one, many of the species are rare 
in cultivation, dependence for general 
planting being placed upon varieties of 
A. Pseudo-platanus, A. platanoides, A. 
japonicum, A. palmatum, and a few 
others. There are many more that are 
hardy and well worth the attention of in¬ 
tending planters. Many of the new’er 
ones are natives of China, whence 
they have been introduced during the pre¬ 
sent century. Some are attractive by 


The Cedar of Lebanon at Wilton. 



of Grass on the soil. >n ihe Grass, alone, 
the Grass gets most of the rain. Alone, 
the tree does not develop the noble stem 
a8 it should do. The exposure to all 
8 torais is clearly against the long life of 
the tree, many in the best parts of our 
island being blown over in their prime. 
We certainly see its beauty in all states, 
but few' may see the tree with a handsome 
bole, 40 feet long, below the crest. I never 
knew w'hat the Cedar was until I saw it 
so grown in a high wood. To see it 
grouped, too, as at Redleaf, is too rare. 
In view of its hardiness and free growth, 
it is more worthy of culture even as a 
woodland tree than rna^y of the Pkie race 
lntrodgjCj^^t)^ gfitfreiui^Jesr|n|#> en* 


wild flow’ers had not begun to bloom, 
a state of climate harder than occurs 
in our isles. Many acres of the Cedar 
were mere scrub, and it was only on 
tlie more level parts of the mountain 
that the trees reached their full stature 
and dignity in the natural soil of the 
mountain. I have no knowledge liow r 
far north in our storm-tossed isles the 
Cedar of Lebanon Is at home on the Scot¬ 
tish hills. Perhaps some reader who 
knows the north will kindly tell us. The 
Cedar is known now not to be a tree of 
Lebanon only, but of the mountains of 
Asia Minor and also in Cyprus. For these 
reasons I keep my Cedars together much 
as men do forest trees, to be made free of 


reason of their finely-lobed leaves, others 
by the rich colouring assumed by the 
foliage in autumn, and others, again, by 
some peculiarity of flowers, fruit, or bark. 
They thrive in any ordinary well-drained 
soil, and require little attention, except 
the removal of rival leaders, once they are 
well established. All ought to be in¬ 
creased by seed whenever possible; but 
if seed is not available, the lower branches 
may be layered. Grafting ought not to be 
practised so long as any other means of 
propagation can be found. 

The following species and varieties are 
worth attention:— 

A. argutum tea Japanese tree 20 feet to 
30 feet high, allU^'to and as beautiful in 
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foliage as some of the forms of A. palma- 
tum. Towards the end of April clusters 
of yellowish flowers appear a little in ad¬ 
vance of the leaves. It was introduced 
about 35 years ago. 

A. capillipes, a small tree about 30 feet 
high, w r as introduced to this country 
about 1895. It is a native of Japan, and 
is interesting by reason of its bark 
being marked w’ith irregular, silvery 
lanes. The leaves are three-lobed and of 
a pretty, reddish hue when young 

A. carpi ntfouum. — This interesting 
Maple is distinct by reason of its leaves 
resembling those of the Hornbeam. It is 
a free-growing tree, sometimes 50 fee: 
high in Japan, and appears as if it will 
attain its full size here. 

A. oreticum is a very old, but little 
known tree. Perhaps the largest in the 
country is growing in the gardens at Syon 
House, Brentford. It lias a short, 
gnarled trunk, with a rather large head 
of small, twiggy branches. The leaves 
are small, and vary a good deal in shape, 
particularly on specimens brought from 
its native habitat, the Mediterranean 
region. Its distinct habit and foliage 
make it worth growing. 

A. Davidi is one of the newer species, 
for, although seeds were originally sent to 
this country about 1879, it was not until 
1902 that they arrived in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to make the plant available for 
general cultivation. It grows up to 
50 feet in height in Central China, and is 
attractive by reason of its branches being 
striped with silver and by its long, 
glossy-green leaves, which are reddish 
when young. From what can be seen at 
present, it is likely to become one of the 
most useful of the newer species. 

A. griseum. —This was Introduced from 
Central China in 1901. It is said to grow 
40 feet high, and to be peculiar by reason 
of its lr<irk-shedding nature. Trees in 
this country have not, however, reached 
the bark-shedding stage. The leaves turn 
to a brilliant red shade in autumn. 

A. Henryi is another species from Cen¬ 
tral China introduced in 1903. It grows 
30 feet high, with slender branches bear¬ 
ing three-parted leaves, long, pendent 
spikes of small flowers, and pretty, red¬ 
dish fruits. 

A. nikoense is a Japanese tree"50 feet or 
.so high, with three-imrted leaves having 
very hairy stalks and veins. The bark 
of the younger wood is also covered by 
rather stiff, short hairs. The flowers are 
yellow', and borne freely with the young 
leaves. In autumn the leaves change 
from green to a rich reddish hue. It is 
one of the most distinct of its set, and is 
w'orth special attention. 

A. pennsylvanicum. —Although not a 
new species, this is not so w T ell known or 
so widely planted 5s it ought to be. It 
is an Eastern North American tree, where 
it is known as the Moose Wood and the 
Snake - bark Maple. Growing about 
35 feet high, it forms a large, rather 
dense head clothed w'ith large leaves, and 
bears in May racemes of yellow' flowers. 
Its principal attraction lies in its greenish 
bark, which is handsomely striped with 
silver. In the variety erythrocladum the 
younger bark is bright red', the older bark 
striped in the usual way. 

A. ru fi nerve. —This is a Japanese 
species closely related to the last-named, 
its bark striped with silver in the same 
way. D - 

Surrey. __ 

NOTB8 AND REPLIES. 

Cutting down Cytisus kewensis.— In my 

garden this has not responded so u'ell to 
cutting back as some of the other Brooms, 
some of which, as the White Broom, flower 
freelv after having been, cut ..hafck^ while 
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C. kewensis, I find, takes a year or two 
to recover. A plant in my garden became 
too large, and had, pea-force, to be re¬ 
duced in size. The result was that it 
flow'ered badly for a year or two.—S. A. 

The Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida) is 
probably the most beautiful of all the 
False Acacias or Robiiiias. It is not a 
difficult tree to please, a light, warm soil, 
perhaps, suiting it best; and, as the 
branches are extremely brittle, it should 
not be exposed to high winds. The large, 
Fern-like leaves are of a soft, fresh green, 
and from midsummer onwards form an ad¬ 
mirable setting for the lovely racemes of 
rose-pink blossoms.—A. T. J. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AURICULAS IN POTS. 

(Reply to “ Auricula.”) 

The advantage of growing Auriculas in 
pots is that the flow-ers can be guarded 
against the changeable nature of our 
English springs. Planted in the open, 
their beauty is liable to be marred by 
heavy rains and frosts, w'hich they are 
free from under glass. After blooming 
they need just enough water to keep them 
plump, and if the season is very hot they 
may be stood on the north side of a wall 
or fence, and in a rainy season such as 
w*e sometimes get it is advisable to lay the 
pots on their sides, otherwise the fibrous 
roots are apt to decay. In August they 
must be started into new' growth, as this 
Is the month in which the Auricula season 
commences, and the condition of the 
plants at blooming time depends in no 
small degree upon what Is done at that 
particular season. The compost having 
been prepared, each plant has to be care¬ 
fully overhauled, working aw'ay as much 
of the old soil as possible, potting firmly, 
but not hard. Stand them where they get 
abundant light and plenty of sun, and 
about the middle of September they should 
he under glass, so that heavy rains are 
kept off, but giving them full exposure In 
fine weather. Shelter during the winter is 
all that is necessary, for, the Auricula 
being so hardy, ordinary frosts will do no 
harm. Should the weather, however, be 
exceptionally severe, it is as well to cover 
the glass with mats or litter. From 
November until the middle of February 
no w'ater will be needed. About this time 
there will be indications of new growth, 
and then, if the soil is dry, a watering 
should be given. Although protection is 
thus given against inclement weather 
there must not be the least approach to 
coddling. The Auricula loves full ex¬ 
posure to sun and air, so that the lights 
must be drawn off in mild weather. Con¬ 
finement will w’eaken the grow'th of the 
foliage; the flow’ers will be deficient of 
substance, and will not fully display the 
refined beauty and delicacy of tint which 
distinguish them when the health condi 
tions are normal. Light shade w’hen the 
flow'ers are open will lengthen the bloom 
ing time. Sometimes a few days of hot 
w'eather will destroy the beauty of the 
flow’ers, and will naturally promote ferti¬ 
lisation, w’hich causes the blooms to fade 
quickly. Frosts, which are apt to mar 
the beauty of the Auricula In the open 
ground, are, of course, guarded against 
and this compensates the grower for the 
greater labour involved by pot culture. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Candle-plant (Cacalia, syn. Kleinia) 
articulata. —Will you please tell me the 

name of a plant I saw recentlv in a green¬ 
house similar to sketch? The gardener 
called it the Candle-plant; but I do not 
see this name in “Nicholson’s Dictionary 
of Gardening.” It was with a collection 
of Cacti, auu some time ago I think it was 


devoid of leaves; but when last seen leaves 
were growing from the terminal nodules.— 

F. L. S. 

[This old-fashioned succulent used to be 
very popular as a window' plant, a pur¬ 
pose for which it is well adapted, but now ¬ 
adays it is seldom seen. The plant itself 
is rather singular as regards growth. It 
has a straight, cylindrical, fleshy stem, of 
almost uniform thickness, hut tapering 
abruptly at the apex. Its leaves, which 
are produced upon the current season’s 
grow’th, are deeply lobed, and the whole 
plant is of a clear glaucous green, and 
covered with a delicate powdery bloom. 
At the commencement of the summer the 
leaves die right off, and this is the time 
to form a specimen, w hich may be effected 
in the following mannerTake a 4-inch 
or 0-inch pot, drain it w’dl, and fill it 
with a good, light, free compost; in this 
insert the stems, putting several of the 
longest in the centre, and arranging the 
remainder somewiiat irregularly, accord¬ 
ing to their length, finishing off by plac¬ 
ing a row of the smallest round the edge 
of the pot. There will be no difficulty in 
finding stems of the required height, as 
some will be composed of several joints, 
the growth of successive years. Place in 
a greenhouse or frame, or in a window* in 
the full sun, and keep the soil moist; they 
will soon root and begin to grow'. By the 
beginning of winter you will have a very 
pretty and unique specimen, wiiich will 
be a source of pleasure the wiiole winter 
through. It thrives well in a. w'indow’, and 
requires but little attention, bearing, with¬ 
out apparent distress, any neglect in the 
w r ay of watering to which it may be sub¬ 
jected. Although the flowers are by no 
means showy, they acquire some little 
value from the fact of their being pro¬ 
duced in mid-winter, when blooms of any 
kind are so welcome.] 

Growing the African Lily (Agapanthus). 
—Will you kindly advise me as to the 
l>est time and what soil to use in the fol¬ 
lowing case:—I have four large plants of 
Agapanthus umbellatus, and last season I 
had onlv one truss of blossom in the w’hole 
lot , and am told that they should be re¬ 
potted. (1) When should I repot them? 

(2) W hat soil should I use when repotting? 

(3) How should the roots be parted?— 
Agapanthus. 

[The soil is evidently quite exhausted, 
and your plants w'ant repotting, the best 
time to do tills being now T , just before the 
plants start into growth. After having 
been potted they should be carefully 
watered until the roots begin to run freely 
in the new soil. A suitable compost may 
be formed of two-thirds good turfy loam, 
and the remaining third made up of leaf- 
inould, dried cow’-manure, and sand. At 
the same time, we may point out that 
Agapauthuses flow’d* better when the roots 
are fairly i»ot-bouiid than if growing too 
freely. For all this, root constriction 
must not be carried to excess, and any 
which in your opinion would be better 
for larger pots should be shifted at once. 
If any of them are not repotted it will be 
a great advantage to assist them during 
the growing season, with occasional doses 
of liquid-manure ot one of the many con¬ 
centrated plant foods now so much used. 
During the winter the Agapanthus may be 
kept in a shed or stable where there is a 
little light and the plants are safe from 
frost. No w'ater will be needed through¬ 
out the winter. In spring, how'ever, when 
ready to start into growth, the plants 
must be watered. It is then necessary to 
remove them to a lighter position, such as 
a greenhouse, conservatory, or cool vinery, 
as, if left in semi-darkness, the new leaves 
w’ill become so weak as to topple over and 
quickly turn yellow. When repotting, 
pull the plants to pieces with the hands, 
saving as many of the roots as you can 
“ ungiralfrcm 
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to each division. In some eases it may, 
perhaps, be'necessary to use a stout knife 
to divide the rootstock after the roots 
have been loosened out with the hands.] 
Golden-flowered Arum Lilies.— The first 
golden-flowered Riehardiu was R. IOlliott- 
iaim, a species of strong growth with 
translucent spots on the leaves. This was 
soon followed by R. Pentium!i, whose 
leaves are of a uniform deep green tint, 
and in some individuals the flowers are 
even richer in colour than those of R. 
Elliottiana. These species, when first 
introduced, often proved disappointing, 
owing chiefly to unsuitable treatment. 
They were looked upon as counterparts 
(except in colour) of the common Arum 
Lily, whereas they really behave in a 
totally different manner. These yellow- 
flowered kinds produce a flattened tuber 
after the style of a Caladium, and, like 
the members of this just-named genus, 
they imss the winter in a dormant state. 
These tubers should in February be shaken 
quite clear of the old soil, and repotted in 
some good corniest. A suitable mixture 
may be made up mainly of fibrous loam 
lightened by a little well-decayed manure, 
leaf-mould, and sand. The apex of the 
tuber should be an inch below the surface 
of the soil. If given a little water and 
placed in a temperature of 50 degs. to 00 
degs. young leaves will quickly be pushed 
up, followed before long by the flower- 
spike. When the roots are active a liberal 
amount of water will be needed, with oc¬ 
casional doses of liquid manure.—K. It. W. 

Plant-houses generally now require 
more moisture* and particular attention 
ought, to l»e given to plants over or in the 
neighbourhood of the hot-water pipes. 
On mild days free ventilation is desirable, 
not only at the apex, fyut at the • sheltered 
side of spans as well. The lack of intelli¬ 
gent ventilation is very often responsible 
for outbreaks of in scot pests or of mil¬ 
dew and other diseases at this time. 
More Begonias and Gloxinias have been 
started to work in the course of (the week. 
The bulk of these was put out in a tem¬ 
porary bed of Cocoa-fibre at -the foot of a 
wall in a greenhouse. They start very 
well in such a position, and the practice 
results, meantime, in the saving of con¬ 
siderable ispace, while watering is much 
more easily attended to. In the case of 
a .small tlxitch of special Gloxinias the 
eorms of which are quite small, these were 
put into 4-inch pots and placed in the 
stove. 

Gymnogrammas. —The Gold and Silver 
Ferns arc at all times attractive; hilt they 
require more heat than is usually given to 
the average Fernery. They must have a 
night temperature of (>5 degs. if they are 
to be really well clone—in fact, 5 degs. 
more will do them no harm. Young 
plants are always much more satisfactory 
than older pieces. Spores are freely pro¬ 
duced, and as young plants are easily 
raised, no necessity arises for propagation 
bv division. Gymnogrammas require a 
lighter, more sandy soil than Adiantums, 
and if a little peat is available, so much 
the better. 

Solomon’s Seal, forcing.— Clumps lifted 
in late autumn or early spring respond to 
the gentle influences of heat and light. It 
is essential, however, that, after potting, 
the plants should be given a period in a 
cold frame in order that roots may de¬ 
velop before being introduced to heat. To 
me the flowers seem doubly attractive in a 
house, when, by a little trouble and pre¬ 
paration, one may have them weeks before 
those in the open air can be had. —Lea- 
hurst. 

Plumbago capensis alba. — The white 
form of this popular greenhouse Leadwort 
appears to be less grown than the blue 
variety, chiefly because it is less free- 
flowering. The latter fault is caused by 
over-potting, as when confined at the 
roots, P. capensis alb® will flowlr as 
Digitized by QIC 


freely as the blue fonu, and over a longer 
season. Only warm greenhouse treatment 
is essential to its flowering even in winter. 
The plant ought not to be too rigidly dealt 
with in respect of pruning, while potting 
should be very firm. —A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. _ 

THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom April 2nd. —Prunus (in variety), 
Ribes sanguine tun , Cj/doniaa (in variety), 
Forsyth iaa (in variety), Abut a cordi folia, 
Almond (Prunua Amygdulus), Nutallia 
eerasiformis, Cornua Mas, Qsmanth us 
Delarayi , Berberis (in variety). Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum , Magnolia stellata, Andro- 
medas (in variety), Choisya ternata, 
Azara mierophylla, Daphne Blagayana, 
D. Mezereum, Laurustinus, Ericas (in 
variety ), Polygala Chamabu.rus purpurea, 
Periwinkles (in variety), Aubrietias ' (in 
variety), Arabia (double and single) (in 
variety), Veronica filiformis. Uteris (in 
variety), Viola gracilis, Saxifrages (in 
great variety), Sanguinaria canadensis 
(the Blood Root), Pul monaria angusti- 
fulia azurea, P. officinalis, Mertcnsia rir- 
ginica. Primula denticulata, P. d. cash- 
meriana, P. Julia', P. rosea, P. Yeitclii, 
Omphalodes cappadocica, 0. verna, Alys- 
8 um saxatile, Beilis Dresden China, 
Myo8otis (in variety). Primroses, Violets 
(in variety), Polyanthuses, Erythroniums, 
Fritillarias (in variety), Iris stylosa, I. 
rct icu la ta , S isyrin eh iit in gra n it iflorttm, 
Sc ilia s (in variety), Cyclamen Count , 
Chionodoxas (in variety), Hyacinthus 
azuretts, Tulip (species). Anemones (in 
great variety), Puschkinia seiUoides, 
Snowflakes , Narcissi (in great variety), 
Synthyris ren iform is, Corydalis (in 
variety), Anchnsa myosot id i flora, Orobns 
reruns. Pole/nonium saccharulum pictum , 
Hutchittsia alpina, Draba bruniafolia. 

The week’s work. —Sweet Peas sown 
in pots early in February, having been 
thoroughly hardened, will now lie planted 
out. The soil has been trenched and 
plenty of good stable manure worked in. 
Rows or hedges of Sweet Peas are very 
attractive. They can also l>e used to mask 
an unsightly place during .summer; but 
the most satisfactory way of growing them 
is in separate colours, planted in (dumps. 
Five or six plants from pots make a good 
clump. Make the ground fairly firm about 
them. A few small sticks should be 
placed round the plants to lead them up 
to the taller bushy sticks, which should be 
8 feet or 0 feet high, and put in at once, 
keeping them well away from the plants, 
with string or wire round the whole to 
keep them together, otherwise they are 
liable to displacement by strong winds. 
Birds and slugs do not attack Sweet Peas 
that arc planted from pots to the extent 
they do those sown in the open ground, as 
they start growing away freely at once ; 
but, as a safeguard, a dusting of soot 
should lie applied. Montbretias wintered 
in cold frames have made sturdy growth ; 
and, having been thoroughly hardened, 
will be planted out at the first opportunity. 
Among the many beautiful flowers of the 
hardy flower garden Montbretias deserve a 
high place for massing and for colour- 
effect, as they can be seen for a consider¬ 
able distance. Large breaks of them seen 
across a lawn with the sun shining on 
them are very fine, and they are also very 
bright even on a wet day. If planted in 
groups in the hardy flower border they will 
add brightness at a time when so many 
things are just going off, the time of 
flowering being from the middle of July 
till the end of September. For cutting 
thev are admirable. Branching spikes, 
each 2 feet to 3 feet long, may be cut, and 
if arranged in vases with their own foliage 
they are charming. If the water is 
changed occasionally they will remain 
fresh considerably over a week, as all the 
buds develop and open in water. 

Violets planted in cold frames have 
given an abundance of flowers throughout 
tne winter and early spring. The plants 
are now growing freely, and any quantity 


of runners with roots may be obtained. 
These will be taken now and planted 1 foot 
apart on prepared beds in a partially 
shaded position. In dry weather they will 
require frequent watering and syringing to 
keep them free from rod-spider. The sur¬ 
face soil is frequently stirred to keep down 
weeds and to aerate the soil. All runners 
should be cut off. By the end of August 
they will produce a few blooms, and early 
in September a sufficient quantity of the 
best plants is planted in frames placed on 
raised beds of leaves in a sunny position 
and filled with suitable soil to within a few 
inches of the top of the frame. On the 
approach of winter the lights are put on, 
admitting an abundance of air on mild 
days. By this means a succession of 
flowers is kept up throughout the winter. 

I usually propagate a (sufficient number of 
plants each year on prepared beds, to be 
transplanted to frames in September and 
various positions outside. Violets will 
grow almost anywhere with very little 
care, except in very stiff and clayey soil, 
or in town gardens that are shut in by 
high walls. They require an abundance of 
fresh air. Deep loam or soils of a moder¬ 
ately heavy nature are the best. Sandy 
and gravelly soils must have an abundance 
of good rotten manure dug in. 

F . AV. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle , Northants, 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Dahlias. —Seedlings which are expected * 
to flower this season should be given a 
final shift into G-inch pots. They will 
then be of a serviceable size when the time 
arrives for planting. Cuttings now 
rooted should also l>e potted on as soon as 
ready, and not left to starve in (50-sized 
pots. When sufficient stock ha.$? been se¬ 
cured tlie old tubers may l>e thrown away. 
Where no propagation is to take place, 
the old roots, it they have not already l>een 
taken out from where stored, should be 
placed in slight warmth to give them a 
start. They can then be divided and the 
best portions of each variety to the re¬ 
quired number potted up. A shoot hav¬ 
ing one, or at the most two tubers 
attached will, although not making so good 
plants as those raised from cuttings, yield 
iairlv good results. 

Tuberous Begonias.— Those intended 
for the open air should be started into 
growth at once. This can lie done in 
boxes if but a limited number is required, 
but a frame on a gentle hotbed or a pit 
is l>est if u large number lias to lie dealt 
with. They can then be planted out fairly 
close together, and can be lifted when the 
time comes with a nice ball of soil adher¬ 
ing to the roots. 

Herbaceous Lobelias. —Seedlings raised 
last season should now be transferred to 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, as they have ample 
time in which to become well rooted before 
being required for planting in their'sum¬ 
mer quartet's. The l»est place for them is 
where the temperature is iust a trifle 
higher than that of an ordinary green¬ 
house. Anything exceeding this will 
cause premature flowering and disappoint¬ 
ment. Old stools lifted and boxea last 
autumn should, now that they afe putting 
forth new roots, lie divided and potted. 
These usually make satisfactory growth if 
placed in a pit or frame and kept close for 
a few days until they recover, after which 
give plenty of air in the day, and at night 
also when conditions are favourable. 
Gannas rshould now be taken out of their 
winter quarters, potted, and started in 
gentle heat. 

Sweet-scented Tobacco.— The coloured 
varieties, of which Nicotiana Sanderte is 
still the best, should now be sown. Many 
sow too early, with the result that the 
plants become starved before they can be 
safely planted out, and start to flower in¬ 
stead of first making growth. 

Snapdragons. —Plants raised from the 
sowing made in February and subse¬ 
quently pricked out into a pit or frame in 
a mixture of loam and leaf-mould should, 
now that they have commenced to grow 
freely, be stopped. This, will cause them 
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to break and become bushy. They must 
now be exposed to the open air whenever 
circumstances permit, and supplied with 
water whenever it is required. Calceo¬ 
larias and Pentstemons also require the 
same treatment in regard to stopping, air¬ 
ing, and watering. 

Tufted Pansies. —Unle.ss the weather 
should prove very inclement, those may 
now be fully exposed day and night, and 
see that they do not suffer from want of 
water. Marguerites intended for the 
flower garden and now planted 6 inches 
apart in a bed of suitable soil in a cold 
pit should be stopped to ensure bushy 
plants, and their needs in the way of 
watering well looked after. Pick off 
flower-buds as fast as they show. 

Chicory. — -A few rows of this may Ik? 
sown now, if in request in early winter, 
on nice friable soil, in drills 1 foot apart. 
When large enough to handle, thin to 
9 inches apart, and keep the soil well 
hoed. Make another sowing of Wnl- 
eheren, Autumn Giant, and Mammoth 
Cauliflower, Autumn Protecting and 
MichaelmaSj Snow’s, Christmas, and 
Spring White Broccoli, Savoys for early 
cutting, and Sprouting Broccoli. If more 
convenient, this sowing may lie made in 
the open. 

Beet. —A good sowing of one of the Tur¬ 
nip-rooted kinds, such as Crimson Globe, 
should now be made on ground in good 
heart, as a result of being manured for 
some previous crop. Amateurs and allot¬ 
ment holders are disposed to sow too 
thickly, and not allow a sufficient distance 
lxtween the rows. These should be I foot 
apart, and the sfeeds sown in groups of 
three or four, 7 inches or 8 inches distant 
from each other. 

Pricking out. —Continue to prick out, 
either in cold frames or on warm borders, 
Brussels Sprouts. Cauliflowers, and Cab¬ 
bages for transplanting later on. These 
will succeed and yield more satisfactory 
results than if they are allowed to remain 
longer in the seed boxes or drills with the 
idea of their becoming larger. The last of 
the autumn-raised Cauliflowers should be 
got out without further delay. In the 
absence of handlights or cloches, they 
may be protected at night with inverted 
large flower-pots, or they may have small 
boughs of Laurel or some other evergreen 
’stuck in on either side of them for a time. 


Hoeing. —Keep the hoe at work on every 
favourable occasion * lx* tween the rows of 
early sown Spinach, winter Onions, and 
early Cabbage, lw>th t-o aerate the soil and 
promote quick growth, in addition to keep¬ 
ing down weeds. 

Tomatoes. —Plants intended for outdoor 
cultivation should, as soon as they are well 
rooted, he transferred to pots some 
6 inches in diameter, to prevent them In¬ 
coming root-bound and getting starved. 
When the roots have a grip of the new 
soil, the plants should In hardened bv 
moving them into a cold pit. If kept 
somewhat close for a time and watering 
carefully done, no harm will ensue. Be¬ 
fore the plants attain any height, each 
should be lied to a stick some 2 feet in 
length. «This support will suffice until 
they can be finally planted. 

Tea Roses. —The pruning of these 
should be undertaken without further de¬ 
lay. Where a grand display rather than 
a more limited numl>er of fine blooms is 
desired, the shoots should not lx* short¬ 
ened to the same extent as in the latter 
case ; nevertheless, care must be taken to 
see that the shortening is done to where 
the wood is sound and healthy, while, as 
far as possible, the oldest of the wood 
should lx* cut out. When finished, manure 
and lightly dig the soil lxtween the 
bushes, and afterwards plant Violas where 
desired to form a carpet. 

Grafting.— As the sap is now well on 
the rise, this -should be pushed on and 
brought to a conclusion. Care must be 
taken to well knead the clay where this is 
employed in lieu of grafting-wax for en¬ 
closing the scions, and see it does not 
crack and admit air ajid rain. Otherwise, 
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it will be time and labour lost. Moss tied 
round the daubs and moistened occasion¬ 
ally is the best preventive. A little 
chopped hay worked in with the clay 
renders it less liable to cracking. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots have set their fruits unusually 
early this year, and the trees will soon 
need attention in the matter of disbudding 
and thinning. This work should always 
be done as soon as the shoots can be de¬ 
tached easily with the finger and thumb. 
If disbudding is done thoroughly and in¬ 
telligently it will obviate the necessity of 
a great deal of pruning in the winter and 
}>e better for the trees in every way. 
Commence at the top of the tree and work 
towards the base. Do not remove all the 
unnecessary shoots at one time, but take 
away a few over the whole tree at each 
of several operations, which should take 
place at frequent intervals. Firstly, rub 
out the back and foreright shoots, then 
those that are badly placed. Thin out 
such as are not required for forming spurs 
in order to avoid any overcrowding of the 
shoots. If there is sufficient space on the 
wall, train in any young shoots that form 
near the base of the tree. Such young 
shoots may be useful for replacing old and 
useless branches at a later date. When 
it can be seen which fruits are likely to 
swell best, it will be necessary t-o thin 
them out. In the 

Early vinery thinning of the Grapes 
should be pushed forward as quickly as 
possible, as it is not wise to waste the 
strength of the Vines by allowing a lot 
of surplus lorries to swell. First of all, 
the superfluous bunches should be cut 
away, and in doing this some discretion is 
necessary to so regulate the operation that 
the rods shall carry a full but not an over¬ 
crop. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down as to how many bunches should be 
left. Vigorous Vines in well-made borders < 
will carry a heavy crop without being dis¬ 
tressed, while those in poorer soil may 
easily bo over-taxed, and though they 
may finish a heavy crop in fair condition, 
the result on next years crop will lie bad. 
In tliinning the Ixrries, some gardeners 
have the bunches gone over two or three 
times, but this I do not advise when the 
operator has a reasonable knowledge of his 
work, for, except perhaps to cut out a few 
seedless lierries later on, all the necessary 
thinning may Ik? done at one operation, 
thus saving time and the extra risk of rub¬ 
bing the berries entailed by going over 
them twice. It is necessary, however, in 
reducing thinning t-o one operation that 
the ojxrator lie an experienced hand, and 
it the work lias to be done by novices, per¬ 
haps the safer way will be to go over the 
hunches more than once. The elementary 
rules that should bo impressed on the 
ojierator are that the outline of the 
hunches should lx preserved, except in 
eases where a shoulder or a point lias 
failed to set, and to do this the berries on 
the extremities of the hranchlets must lx 
retained ; that Ixrries pointing inwards or 
towards the main stem of the bunch must 
he cut out; that the upper Ixrries on the 
shoulders should be'selected for leaving; 
that the smallest Ixrries are the least 
likely to swell kindly, and should be re¬ 
moved where possible: and, finally, that 
just sufficient Ixrries lx retained so that 
the bunch, when the Ixrries have readied 
their full size, shall lx firm enough to re¬ 
tain its shape. Some knowledge of the 
varieties being thinned is necessary to 
carry this out well. For instance,' tin* 
berries of varieties like Cros Column will 
require more room ihan those of Black 
Hamburgh. Black Alicante has the foot¬ 
stalks shorter than those of most Grapes, 
and this must lx reckoned with in dealing 
with them. When thinning, it is essential 
that the Ixrries lx not handled or rubbed 
in any way, and to prevent this a vorv 
thin hit of wood with a fork at the end 
will lx found very convenient in manipu¬ 
lating the bunches. The Grajx scissors 
should lx kept clean, sharp, and case¬ 
work ing. 


Potatoes. —The planting of the maincrop 
and late Potatoes should lx carried out 
during the next fortnight if the land is 
dry enough to be workable. It will be far 
lxtt-er to wait a few days or even a fort¬ 
night than to attempt the work unless the 
ground can bo worked and left in good con¬ 
dition. Due consideration should be given 
t-o the strength of the haulm, which varies 
considerably in different varieties. Allow 
-sufficient space for the haulm to develop 
without undue crowding. Dwarf-growing 
varieties may be planted at 24 inches by 
12 inches; stronger growers at corre- 
sjxndingly wider intervals, the strongest 
being 30 inches by 24 inches apart. If a 
quantity of wood ashes or burnt refuse lx 
scattered over the Potatoes when planting, 
the crop will lx increased in quantity and 
the chances of disease reduced. Artificial 
manures should lx used with caution. 

Carrots sown on a south border are well 
tli rough the soil. The ground has been 
loosened with the hoe to promote rapid 
growth, that there lx no break in the 
supply Ixtweon the frame-grown Carrots 
and the earlv open-air crop. Autumn- 
sown Onions liave been afforded a slight 
sprinkling of artificial manure, stirring the 
soil lightly lxtween the rows. Onions 
raised in heat and afterwards carefully 
hardened will now be fit for planting. 
Provided the weather is favourable, there 
need he no further delay in so doing, for 
the plants will grow more freely in the 
ojxn. If extra large bulbs are desired, 
and there is ample ground at command, 
the rows may be 2 text apart, otherwise 
15 inches lx tween the rows and 10 inches 
from plant to plant in the rows will suffice. 
When fairly dry tread the ground well, 
then rake over roughiv with a wooden rake 
and roll it, afterwards again rake evenly, 
and draw shallow drills. When planting, 
retain as much soil on the roots as pos¬ 
sible, and take care not to plant too 
deeply. 

Leeks. —The early-raised plants that 
have been treated side by side with the 
Onions can likewise, be put out. Take 
out a trench in a precisely similar manner 
as is done for Celery, placing a good thick¬ 
ness of decayed manure in the bottom, on 
which place G inches of good soil; then 
tread lightly, and plant 1 foot apart down 
the centre. Plant somewhat deeper than 
recommended for Onions. 

Turnips. —A good sowing should bo 
made at oncx, so that the crop may bo 
established lxfore the hot weather. The 
Turnip requires a light, rich soil, and may 
be sown in drills 1 foot apart. As the 
season advances, choose a north border for 
this crop, and give frequent dustings of 
soot and lime to keep the fly from destroy¬ 
ing the young plants. Snowball, Man¬ 
chester Green top, and Red Glolx are good 
varieties for summer sowing. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Woodland and shrubberies. —The most 
interesting season of the year in shrubbery 
and woodland is at hand, and the promise 
of an excellent display is very encourag¬ 
ing; Indeed, it may lx said* that the dis¬ 
play has begun. Flowering Currant* are 
always attractive, more especially when 
the plants attain to some size. The 
Witch Hazels, now almost over, were 
showy, and these useful early-flowering 
inibs ought to lx kept in view’by intend¬ 
ing planters. Andromeda floribunda is in 
excellent- form, and Bcrlxris Darwini is 
nipidlv expanding. Among Rhododen¬ 
drons the display will be very fine, the 
bushes being studded with rapidly-plump¬ 
ing buds and growth most satisfactory. 
R- Nobleauum is noticeably late; but- 
others apjxar likely to bloom at much 
about- the usual time. Two very attrac¬ 
tive Rhododendrons in Lady C’athcart and 
the huge Kettledrum are particularly 
noticeable in respect of buds; but as the 
soil in this jiarlicular quarter is natural 
]K\at, it will be obvious that Rhododen¬ 
drons and similar subject* ought to thrive. 
As a matter of fact, the difficulty lies not 
so much in inducing growth as in keeping 
□ n g i r?i nr; n 1 ” 
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it within bounds when shrubs of any kind 
become established. Other things noted 
include Pernettyas, Skimmias, Kalmia 
latifolia, Choisya ternata, Aucubas, Bar¬ 
berries in variety, hardy Fuchsias. Rosa 
rugosa and its white variety, shrubby 
Veronicas, Hydrangeas, Syringas, Lilacs, 
and Spirioas—in short, the many varieties 
, of flowering and ornamental things of a 
permanent nature usually associated with 
shrubberies. Laurels have been gradu¬ 
ally grubbed' out and superseded by those 
much more appropriate shrubs. In the 
course of the week, although the season 
wears on, some badly placed pieces of 
Hamamelis mollis and of Andromeda were 
lifted and replanted in a more favourable 
position, as were some Weigela rosea and 
Azalea mollis, the groups of which were 
becoming rather crowded. In the wood¬ 
land the display of Primroses and of the 
earlier Narcissi is general, and the later 
sorts of the latter are looking well. Wood 
Hyacinths are very numerous in the three 
shades—blue, white, and rose—and before 
long the woodland will be carpeted with 
them. The Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum) is valuable for naturalising, and 
dumps of Montbretia, Day Lilies, Chrys¬ 
anthemum maximum, Solidago, and 
similar things are useful in the same way. 
These hardy plants may be trusted to look 
after themselves in Grass; so, too, may 
large breadths of Myosotis sylvatica, as 
well as the commoner forms of Forget-me- 
not. 

Tulip beds and borders.— -Advancing 
growth makes it possible to clean down 
beds and borders of Cottage and Mav- 
flowering Tulips. In pre-war days these 
were—in beds, at least—lifted annually 
and dried off; but during the past three 
years thev have been left undisturbed— 
much to their advantage, I think, for not 
only does the growth appear to be much 
more robust, but the bulbs have increased 
in number. In order to encourage them, 
a fairly good sprinkling of a compound fer¬ 
tiliser has been spread between the lines 
and lightly hoed in. T. retroflexa, T. 
Gesneriana, T. fulgens, and the Darwin 
Tulips are largely grown, and the curious 
and showy Parrot Tulips are worthy of a 
place. When the foliage is quite ripe it is 
carefully removed, and shallow-rooting, 
half-hardy annuals raised in heat are 
planted on the surface, or seeds of Field 
Poppies,Mignonette, or something of that 
kind are sown. If they bloom, well and 
good; if not, they at least cover the bare 
soil. 

Hardy annuals. — While, of course, 
autumn-sown annuals are always the most 
satisfactory, if seeds be sown round about 
the present time, quite good results may 
l>e had. No doubt, hardy annuals will lx? 
largely used during the present season in 
lieu of the ordinary bedding plants; hut 
some things must be borne in mind if the 
best results are to be obtained. The soil 
must not be too rich, otherwise growth 
will be rank and produced at the expense 
of bloom. Sowing should be done early— 
the first week in April is not too soon if 
the soil can be secured in a suitable con¬ 
dition. Seeds must be sown very thinly, 
and to ensure this let them be mixed with 
four times their bulk of dry sand or finely- 
sifted soil. Even then thinning will i>e 
found necessary, and this must lx? done 
before the seedlings get drawn. Slugs are 
always very severe upon germinating 
hardy annuals, and to keep these pests at 
l<iy soot may be freely applied among the 
seedlings. It must lx? remembered that 
soot is fleeting in its effect, so that 
periodical dressings are needed after rain 
has fallen. 

Sweet Peas. —These, grown in pots or in 
l>oxes in cool pits or in an unheated green¬ 
house, must lx> kept as near the glass as 
possible in order to prevent the plants 
getting drawn. It is sometimes necessary 
to put sprigs of old Birch brooms or some¬ 
thing of a similar nature into the pots in 
order to support the seedlings until they 
are planted out; lmt by growing them 
quite cool and, as advised, near the glass 
this may be dispensed with. As in these 
gardens the rnajoritv/CP^the SwqetlPeas 
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I are grown upon wire supports, advantage 
was taken during the week of the dry state 
of the soil to get these supports in place. 
This prevents confusion when _planting- 
time arrives, and, so far as possible, each 
station is labelled with the name of the 
variety which will occupy that place. 
Meantime, the plants must lie freely ven¬ 
tilated night and day to prepare them for 
a week or ten days’ hardening at the foot 
•of a wall before they are planted. 

Vegetable Marrows. —Full sowings of 
Marrows were made in the course of the 
week. The varieties grown are Long 
Green and Long White. A little bottom 
heat where it is available is of service to 
Marrows in their younger stages, and the 
seedlings ought never to be allowed to be¬ 
come pot-bound. Draughts or chills, too, 
must be avoided, as the foliage is very sus¬ 
ceptible of both. Marrows are not quite 
so hardy as some people appeal* to think. 

Sowing and pricking off in the case of 
.seeds and seedlings are being attended to 
as becomes needful. At this time, both 
operations are part of the routine work, 
and—especially in the case of pricking off 
—delays are dangerous. Neglect in water¬ 
ing and ventilating is equally dangerous, 
and it is chiefly owing to faults in either 
or both that dampmg-off takes place. 
Plenty of soil in a suitable state should be 
ready to hand, and in the case of minute 
seeds lot the pans or pots be prepared and 
ready for sowing before the packet is 
opened. Marigolds. Asters, Stocks, Nieo- 
tiana, PeriJla, Balsams, Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, Cosmos, Coleus, Salvias, and other 
things of a similar nature have been sown 
in the course of the week. 

W. McGdffog. 

Balinac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

BOOKS. 

THE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION .* 

In strenuous times like these one hardly 
exacts a book .treating exclusively of 
flowers, though, according to the preface, 
this volume “ is a necessity,” because of 
the increasing ” popularity of the Per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnation amongst all 
classes,” and the fact that his earlier and 
larger work is now “ out of print.” Culled 
from the same source is that “ this pocket 
edition contains a digest” of what the 
author considers the “ foundation of good 
Carnation culture.” The book, from its 
informative standpoint, is not only all this, 
its very conciseness—a necessity in the 
circumstances—puts the reader into more 
immediate touch with the things that 
matter. In this way it is calculated to 
prove a greater help—a surer finger-post— 
to the amateur or beginner than a much 
larger volume. 

Comprising a dozen chapters, each split 
up into a number of conveuiently-sized 
paragraphs, the book treats of everything 
that is worth knowing about Carnation 
growing. Chapter I., for example, deals 
with propagation, stock plants, value for 
money, season for propagating, cuttings, 
rooting mediums, heat for propagating, at¬ 
tention to cuttings, nursery propagation, 
and propagating for amateurs, which, in 
conjunction with the accompanying illus¬ 
trations, will be found more than ordi¬ 
narily helpful to those requiring to knyw. 
In showing the right and wrong cuttings, 
the methods of “ stopping,” and the right 
time for “shifting” or “ potting oil” in 
these illustrations, tjic author, grasping 
the needs of the beginner, guides him on 
liis way throughout. Of more than ordi¬ 
nary interest is the chapter treating of 
this tyi>e of Carnation as a summer 
bedding plant in the ojkmi, a phase of culti¬ 
vation that will doubtless become more 
general once the essentials to success— 
early propagation and bushy plants for 

■ ‘‘Tin: Perpetual-tin werinu Car nation." By Montagu C. 
AUwnwl. London : The Cable Printing nnd Publishing 
Co., Lul., Great Queen-street, W.C. Price Is. 


May planting—have been fully grasped. I 
am not at one with the author, however, 
in his remarks on “ wintering in the 
open ” (p. 68); in the majority of instances 
it would mean failure. Nor have I much 
faith in the efficacy of soil fumigants for 
destroying wirew'orm. In my experience 
they have failed utterly. “ Salt and 
w'ater ” (p. 93), without directions as to 
quantity or method of application, is a 
dangerous thing to place in the hands of 
unthinking amateurs, and here, indeed, the 
author might have been a little more ex¬ 
plicit. “ Afforded once a fortnight in a mist- 
like spray from an ‘Abol* syringe it 
hardens the foliage and renders the plants 
more Immune from the dreaded rust.’* 
Nor do I follow the author when at p. 95 
he says that “ nearly all diseases arise 
from propagating weak, improper cut¬ 
tings.” It may, in some instances, con¬ 
stitute a predisposing cause, though one 
cannot ignore the fact that experts who 
rarely countenance a weakly cutting get 
diseases in their plants ns do other growers 
of the flower. These things, notwithstand¬ 
ing, the book contains a wealth of practi¬ 
cal information of the highest value. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


“ THE ALLOTMENT MONTH BY 
MONTH.”* 

The above is the title of a treatise of 
28 pages edited and published by Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, of the Six Hills Nursery, 
Stevenage; the author being Mr. R. H. 
Grockford. 

After a close perusal of the contents, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that this 
handy little guide will supply a long-felt 
w r ant. We have often realised the neces¬ 
sity for a work of this description, 
wherein the amateur, cottage gardener, 
and allotment holder can And the required 
information applicable to his own parti¬ 
cular case set forth in plain language and 
without having to wade through a mass 
of verbiage before obtaining it. The last- 
named class of cultivator will, therefore, 
find it suited to his particular require¬ 
ments, and both the writer and publisher 
nre to be congratulated in having so suc¬ 
cessfully attained such an objective and in 
placing such a valuable work of reference 
within the easy reach of the class of cul¬ 
tivator referred to, as the price is but 9d. 
per copy, post free. 

In regard to the contents, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the necessary operations Inci¬ 
dental to each month of the year are 
placed before the reader in such a prac¬ 
tical and common-sense manner that the 
merest tyro should experience no difficulty 
iu understanding w*hat the w T riter wishes 
to convey, whether it is in reference to 
the preparation of the soil or the time 
when planting and sowing should be done. 
This Is where the cultivators of allot¬ 
ments, so many of w r hom have never in 
their lives before done any gardening, will 
find it so very helpful, and if the instruc¬ 
tions given are implicitly follow*ed they 
cannot fail to find them of the greatest 
assistance. 

We should like to see a few omissions 
rectified if a second edition is called for. 
For instance, w r e find no mention made of 
the necessity for putting Potatoes to 
sprout in an airy as w r ell as a light, frost¬ 
proof place; also of the rows of maincrop 
Teas being widely distant from eacli 
other, so that the plants experience an 
abundance of sunlight and air. We also 
find no mention made of—in our opinion— 
the best of all varieties of long-rooted 
Beet—viz., Cheltenham Green-top—in the 
list given. Further, instructions for the 

■ " The Allotment Month by Month.' 1 For the Amateur, 
Cottager, and Allotment Holder. By R. H. Crockford. 
Price 9d., post free. Edited and Published by Clarence 
Elliott, Six Hills Nursoi$,jSt|S|Vep|»^, Herts. 
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transplanting of antumn-sown Onions in 
February and March have been over¬ 
looked. Allusion is made to this as 
Onions are such an important crop. 
These are but minor omissions, and suffi¬ 
cient has been said to illustrate the value 
of the treatise as a whole, and vie, there¬ 
fore, have much pleasure In commending 
it to the notice of those of our readers who 
cultivate .their own cprdens, as 'well as of 
those for whose special benefit it has been 
written and issued. 


BEE8. 

HONEY AS FOOD. 

Articles on food production, which now 
so frequently appear in the Press, exclude 
ail mention of bees and honey as if by 
general consent. Yet I fear the exclusion 
of these cognate subjects Is more a matter 
of ignorance and prejudice than of design. 
It has surprised me on many occasions to 
find how general is the idea that honey is 
only a medicine, either of a healing or of 
a purgative character. That it is a food 
of a very nourishing and digestible kind 
does not seem to be at all commonly 
known. It is quite erroneous to imagine 
that honey, taken in reason, is disturbing 
to the stomach. It is acknowledged to re¬ 
quire no digestion at all. It is, therefore, 
easily assimilated by the most delicate 
constitutions, and produces both heat and 
food for the human body in the readiest 
and gentlest manner. One cannot state 
these facts too often or too emphatically. 

Of prejudice against the bee, there Is 
still a super-abundance. On a certain oc¬ 
casion some time ago I was pressing upon 
the owner of a large estate, with many 
cottages and farmsteads, the direct and 
indirect value of bee-keeping, and doing 
so with every prospect of success, as I 
thought. Imagine how non-plussed I was 
when the only remark my friend made 
■was the ejaculation : “I wouldn’t have 
bees kept for anything! They’re so 
aggressive and dangerous.” Bees are 
certainly neither aggressive nor dangerous. 
As an off-set to this instance of prejudice, 
I know of three other owners of large 
estates who since the war shortage of 
food began to show itself have given 
every encouragement to bee-keeping, both 
for food and honey purposes. It is an 
odd and remarkable fact that the class of 
people who in days gone by used to keep 
bees, and were, in fact, almost the only 
bee-keepers, can to-day scarcely be per¬ 
suaded to take up this simple and produc¬ 
tive occupation. That is, the cottager and 
small-holder class. 

Much, however, is being done to dispel 
the ignorance and beat down the prejudice 
concerning our little friend the bee. Bee- 
keei>ers, with their store of 1917 honey, 
are looked at with jealous eye. and are 
being closely questioned about how it is 
done. These conversations have their dis¬ 
tinct value. Also, in some districts, recog¬ 
nised experts are giving lectures, illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides, with a view to 
popularising the cult. Already in the 
Midlands, as a result of Staffordshire 
County Council lectures, there Is a grow¬ 
ing desire to keep bees—a greater desire, 
unfortunately, than is likely to be satis¬ 
fied, either from apiaries already existing 
or from the county apiary which Is in 
process of formation. 

Those who have decided to take up bees 
should lose no time in getting the promise 
of a swarm. Having got thus far, the 
beginner, if enterprising, will commence 
to make his own hive at once. It goes 
without saying that to make bees not only 
profitable from the start, but also interest¬ 
ing, the owner should construct Ills own 
hives and work his bees himself. Of 
course, bought hives are better, but to-day 
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their price is high, and home-made hives 
for a small apiary do quite well. If care¬ 
fully made. In any case, beginners 
should commence with only one hive of 
bees, having a second empty hive in re¬ 
serve- B. R. H. 


OQRRE8PONPENOE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Madonna Lily (L. candidum) in 
pots {Anon ).—Seeing that you potted 
the bulbs last October, they should now be 
well rooted and ready for removal from 
tlie frame to the greenhouse, where they 
will flower in due course. Should you re¬ 
quire them to bloom as early as they can 
be had, a slightlv warmer temperature 
than that afforded by an ordinary green¬ 
house—say, 60 degs. to 65 degs.—will 
answer, but beyond this we do not advise 
you to go, as this Lily is very impatient 
of great heat or hard forcing. Lilies when 
grown under glass are apt to become in¬ 
fested with green-fly in the points of the 
shoots. Tliis can \ie kept in check by 
applying Tobacco-powder so soon as any 
of the insects are visible, but do not allow 
them to increase to any extent before 
applying the remedy, otherwise the plants 
will "be spoilt for flowering. , When the 
flower-stems are developing the roots will 
need plentiful supplies oi water, and a 
little weak liquid-manure given each day 
will prove lieneficiai. We are, of course, 
assuming that the pots are well drained x 
but if such is not the case watering must 
be done cautiously, and only when the con¬ 
dition of the soil indicates that moisture 
is required. 

Pelargoniums in the flower garden (Arum ). 
—A good deal depends oil the weather 
and the condition of the plants. If 
they have been well hardened off by ex¬ 
posure to the air, you may safely plant 
them out about the second week in May 
in your district. To save them through 
the*winter you should lift the plants care¬ 
fully, shako the soil from them, trim up 
tlie* roots, and pot up singly, or you can 
get boxes, 4 inches deep inside, and about 
12 inches broad, and into these set the 
roots thickly, covering them well up with 
some line soil. Pick off the coarser leaves 
only, hut do not cut off the tops of the 
-plants, or the brandies will damp and die. 
Give eadi boxful a good watering. Stand 
them to partially drain, then place them 
in the room you refer to near the window, 
hut frost must l>e excluded. It may be 
needful to place them outdoors occasion¬ 
ally and lightly water them. These will 
come in for planting out in the following 
May. The Calceolarias will not stand the 
winter, hut you mav in Octolier take cut¬ 
tings, which should be dibbled into cold 
frames in sandy soil. These will soon 
root, and if the weather is severe protect 
them hv covering up the frame with mats 
or canvas, or you may use bracken or 
.stable litter, removing this when there is 
no frost. 

Ampelopsis Veitchi (syn. Yatis incon- 
stansj (#V.).—You can, of course, grow 
this in such a box as you mention, hut 
you will have far more success if yon plant 
it out in the ground. Take out a hole not 
less than 3 reet square and the same in 
depth, and if the soil is heavy place 
6 inches of broken bricks, etc., in the 
lx>ttom to act as drainage, then on this 
plaoe some turf the Grass side down so as 
to prevent the soil getting into the drain¬ 
age. Over tli is put some loam, mixed 
with manure, up to the level of the sur¬ 
rounding soil, and then plant the Ainpe- 
lopsis. When well established it requires 
abundance of water, and mulchings of 
manure are also very beneficial. Being 
close to the wall it is very probable that 
the roots will not benefit from the rain, 
lienee the reason for freouent watering, 
not in driblets, but in sufficient quantity 
to well moisten the roots. 

Pruning Jasminum nudiflorum (/?. X. 
Frrra/I ).—This Jasmine flowers on the 
young wood,, and if pruned hard a good 
many of the blossoms would be cut away, 


unless tlie cutting-in was done immediately 
after flowering. The best time to prune 
is early in spring. By doing this and 
allowing the plant to have its own way 
long flowering sprays will be obtained. 
In mild seasons it often flowers in Decem¬ 
ber, but the usual time is from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of January. It should 
always have a warm, sunny aspect, 
against a wall if possible. This Jasmine 
can be easily increased from cuttings put 
into a cold ‘frame at any time during the 
latter port of the summer, keeping close 
and shaded till rooted. Cuttings can also 
be inserted in a sheltered border about 
September. They should be about 1 foot 
long, and be buried in the ground to about 
three parts their length. It can also bo 
freely increased by layers. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees, etc., for wall ( G . A. TT.).— 
On the wall facing east we would suggest 
growing cordon Plums and Pears. On a 
wall or the length named there would be 
room for nine Fear-trees and eight Plum- 
trees in variety. If desirous of having a 
Morello Cherry, which would succeed well, 
you could in that case reduce the number 
of Pears and Plums to six and five re¬ 
spectively. Six very good Pears would be: 
VVillianits’ Bon Chretien, Fondante 
d’Aut-omne, Beurre Superfin, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Marie Louise, and Doyenne du 
Cornice. Five Plums would be: Early 
Prolific, Early Transparent Gage, Bryan- 
ston Greengage, Jefferson, and Coe’s 
Golden Drop. On the long wall facing 
west you could have Roses, such as W. A. 
Richardson or Allister Stella Gray, Cy- 
donia japonica, Ceanothus azure us, Cle¬ 
matis montana for early-flowering, and C. 
Jackmani and other varieties for summer 
and autumn effect, the red and yellow 
Dutch Honeysuckles, and Jasminum offi¬ 
cinale grandiflorum. Either or both of 
the Roses mentioned would, if planted in 
suitable compost, cover in course of time 
a considerable area of wall, and produce a 
profusion of bloom. The Honeysuckles 
and Jasmine would also cover a good 
deal of space, l>oth in regard to height and 
width. The other subjects are of a more 
dwarf habit, and should lx? planted alter¬ 
nately with tho^se referred to. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato or underground Onion (J. Tin *- 

ford). —Y'ou may plant bulbs of tin's 
Onion at any time up to the middle of this 
month. Have a bed deeply dug and well 
manured at once, allowing the soil to settle 
down. Before planting give a heavy 
smothering of soot and stir it in. Then 
set out rows 9 inches apart, drawing 
shallow drills. Into these, at 9 inches 
apart, set the bulbs singly, fairly well fix¬ 
ing them, and then drawing the soil about 
them, but not absolutely covering them. 
Later, a little nitrate of soda dressing 
hoed in will do good. Yoil must have the 
bed frequently hoed to keep down weeds 
and make a nice pulverised surface. The 
buLbs arc rijK' to pull in August or Sop- 
temlK'r. .Koine persons like these Onions, 
but, on the whole, they are seldom grown, 
gixxl bulbs of large size being so easily 
obtained from seed. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

K. M .—There is no need to pot tlie 
Yucca, as, if well rooted, you can plant it 
at once in the garden of your new resi¬ 
dence. Leave it as it is until you move. 

- A. I). /. L .—Tlie best plant for such 

a purpose would lx 1 Ficus repens.- 

II. —(1) Stand the plants on the shelf 
marked A, and train them cordon fashion 
up the roof. (2) No; if you use such 
manure you must be prepared for an attack 
of fungus, which the wood will generate. 

- A. P .—See article on “ October- 

flowering Chrysanthemums,” in our issue 
of April 6tfi, page 159.-II". M. Crow¬ 

foot. —We fear you will not be able to grow 
the Lima Bean, as it never ripens more 
than a portion of its pods in the climate 
of Paris, never ripening there at all in 
cold, damp seasons. Only in warm coun¬ 
tries can it be grown with any success. 

0 nl from 
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WHAT I NOTICED TO-DAY (APRIL 3). 
(1) That Primula castmieriana, planted in 
a flat (bed, decidedly damp, In front of a 
double-flowering Peach, looks very pretty, 
and has seeded itself. The white form 
appears more vigorous and numerous than 
the lilac one. (2) That a very pretty 
effect is made by Anemone blanda, bright 
full blue, some self-sown Iberlses, chalk 
white, and an old cottage-garden Ane¬ 
mone, with bright scarlet, semi-double 
flowers, growing together under Magnolia 
Lennei in a sunny bed near the west wall 
of the house. Red, white, and blue—a 
good augury come by chance. (3) That 
some Lenten Hellebores, sent from 
Lemoine, Nancy (and all honour to him 
for his pluck in carrying on under pre¬ 
sent circumstances), in February, are 
growing very strongly, and seem to have 
taken division (into small, square blocks) 
and the journey quite unconcernedly. 
Seedling forms, some of them were ex¬ 
tremely pretty in flower, and they bloomed 
well, too. Three had bright violet-purple 
specks on a white ground. (4) That if 
you have very little labour available, 
Grass edgings are a nightmare. All ours 
are one miss of Celandine, and this will 
seed all over the borders, and is most 
difficult to extract from permanent plants. 
Resolved that Grass verges come up forth¬ 
with and we do without any edgings but 
London Pride, Thrift, Aubrietias, Gen- 
tlana, etc*., till after the war. And then— 
I have a fine invention in this line to 
spring on the world; quick, easy, cheap, 
everlasting, not so very ugly. (5) That 
Oolchieiim Decaisnel. which, with Its 
pale-pink flowers, like large Crocuses, 
coming in Octol>er to November, Is my 
favourite of its delightful family, partly 
because you may get six or more flowers 
from one bulb, is very capricious and 
loathes disturbance. It was doing well 
pressed down so close to the edge of a 
Grass walk that the mowing machine 
threatened its leaves (it w’alked down 
there from higher up In the bed), so I 
moved it last July in a clump, without 
breaking the soli round It at all. Its 
temi>er rose Immediately, no flowers In 
October or November, and now only three 
sulky leaves, while these are nearly a 
foot from where it was planted, and are 
again close to the Grass.— M. L. W., 
Bath. 


NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Pruning Roses.— “ w.’s ” remarks (p. 
157) about pruning all Roses in the early 
winter, instead of in March or April, ought 
to put-an end to that apparently silly prac¬ 
tice. I wonder if it will. I have always— 
at least, for many yea rs—pruned early. My 
Rose-growing friends said I was totally 
wrong, but I know* that some of them now 
adopt my methods.— E. C. Buxton. 

8ophoras (syn. Edwardsia). — I was 
pleased to hear of the success of these at 
Castle Lough, in Tipperary. The warm 
Irish soil accounts for the difference, as in 
cold soils the wood does not ripen. They 
are very handsome shrubs, but failures 
after many years settle their fate in my 
case. In the same county south of the 
Downs and also near the sea in sandy or 
free soil they would tRrive.—W. utpex. 

Novalty M#klng.-ilnl4JiT2sfeffJrVBovel- 
Hes among annuals purity of^strain is 


often lost. Good examples of this I had 
In two or three cases last season, the 
worst being with seed sown ns Godetia 
Lady Albemarle. This produced a large 
percentage of badly-coloured, washy 
blooms. Instead of the clear, satiny-rose 
ones which are its chief attraction, these 
badly - coloured flowers spoiling what 
would otherwise have been a telling 
group.—P. T. 

Draba Sundermannl.— This, i think, is 
one of the daintiest of Its race. The tiny, 
white flowers, suspended from the tips of 
the slender stems, are perhaps insignifi¬ 
cant as flowers go; but their diminutive 
elegance is accentuated by the beautiful 
mats of foliage from which they spring. 
This latter is of a soft, refreshing green, 
so fine in texture that it resembles a pad 
of Moss. -Yet, despite this cool-looking 
verdure, this little Draba delights in full 
sun and exposure.—A. T. J. 

Night-blooming flowers (Gardening, 
March 2nd, page 103).—To the interesting 
list given by “ Woodbastwick ” I should 
like to add the Nottingham Catchfly 
(Silene nutans) and its close ally S. dubla. 
The former, with its pure-white petals, 
makes perhaps a more striking show as 
dusk deepens than the yellow-flowered S. 
dubla, but both are delightfully fragrant. 
I have some seeds of both that are wel¬ 
come to those who care to send a stamped 
enveloi>e.—C. E. Salmon, Pilgrim’s Way, 
Reigate. 

The Cherry Plum (Primus cerasifera) 
and its varieties.— I have had much 
pleasure this spring from these. The 
purple, found by Mona. Plssard, is now* 
known to be a form of the Cherry Plum. 
I read of the fruits rlinuiing, but 
never saw one worth eating. The fruit is 
inferior to the pretty Mini belle of Eastern 
France. In lists there is some confusion 
between the two. I tried it as a fence 
plant, and found it worthless. The Quick 
is far better, and some of the new North 
American Thorns promise to be good 
fence plants.—W. 

English name for Rhododendron.— May 

I point out that a w r orse name than Rose- 
bay as an English equivalent for Rhodo¬ 
dendron could scarcely have been sug¬ 
gested, as it is already used in standard 
w r orks on British flora, such as Bentham 
and Hooker, for Epilobium angustifolium. 
The same objection applies to recent at¬ 
tempts to call Crucianella Crosswort, a 
name which has long been applied to 
Galium cruciatum. Unless English names 
are carefully chosen and have some 
authority behind them, they cannot lead 
to anything but confusion.— L. J. Rogers, 
<», Holiin Lane, Leeds. 

Kew Gardens.—I visited Kew r Gardens 
on Monday, April 8th. The groups of 
Magnolias, Cherries, and Double Peaches 
were very beautiful, a group of 
Amelanohier canadensis at once arresting 
attention. Large masses of the Appenine 
Anemone were lovely, and some fine trees 
about 30 feet high of Arbutus Menziesii 
were just coming into bloom; also Andro¬ 
meda formosa. Heaths were pretty. 
Camellia japonica and Corylopeis Wiil- 
rnottae were blooming freely. The foliage 
of the larger trees, the bursting buds and 
blossoms, and freshness of the Grass be¬ 
neath, make Kew, to my mind, a paradise 
after nearly two years at the front.—E. M 


Primula Rufa.— In gardens where P. 
Forresti proves disappointing the subject 
of this note may be grown instead. P. 
Rufa, also a Chinese species, Is In general 
appearance, leaf-fragrance, colour, and 
form practically identical with P. For¬ 
resti ; but In habit it is quite distinct. 
Instead of asking for a dry, cool place In 
half shade, P. Rufa revels in baking sun¬ 
shine, and is never so happy as when 
placed between limestone rocks in full ex¬ 
posure. The flower-heads are opening 
their beautiful yellow blossoms now 
(early April), and they will appear in suc¬ 
cession well into summer. Well-estab¬ 
lished plants make large clumps, and do 
not appear to require breaking up.— 
A. T. J. 

The yellow 8weet Violet.— The yellow 
Violet is now in flower with me, and is 
distinctly pretty and interesting. It is a 
true Violet, and the colour is a real 
yellow, rather near the shade of William 
Allan Richardson Rose, or a trifle paler, 
and just that tyjie of yellow. The spur of 
each blossom shades off violet colour, but 
otherwise the yellow is quite pure all 
over. In habit and size it is just like the 
wild Violet, and the flowers are just as 
sweet. It is a rapid grower, and seeds 
about freely in my soil. I saw the plant 
offered a good many years ago, and 
ordered it with a certain amount of 
doubt; but, to my surprise, it turned out 
a really yellow Violet.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

From Ashbourne. —I am growing on 
some curious natural crosses of the 
smaller Willows found In the heart of 
Sweden. It was said of Maw that he was 
driven mad in attempting to define the 
various Crocus species. I wonder If the 
same could be said of anyone endeavour¬ 
ing to collect the various Willow and 
Spruce natural hybrids. One misses one’s 
visits abroad to the various nurserymen— 
always something new to see, learn, and 
collect. Syringa Giraldi, a species intro¬ 
duced some years ago by Sprenger, of 
Italy, is now in bloom. The flowers are 
soft mauvy-lilac in colour, and it bears 
many trusses of its fragrant flowers long 
before the hybrids come In. Of course, 
the flowers are not laige; but it is an 
interesting species. Osmanthus Delavayi 
is, and has been, covered with Its 
numerous fragrant flowers, and It grows 
larger year by year. One of the best of 
the beautiful things where It thrives, it 
requires a sunny bank and a good rich 
loom.— Rich. H. Beamish. 

The Centlanella (Gentiana acaulis) not 
flowering (page 148).—In warm summers 
it is apt to suffer. I have had many 
failures as edgings, but have had none 
since I put the plant on a dry wall with 
a sandstone block above and below the 
roots. This plan saves the plant from 
accidents or drought. A calcareous soil 
Is essential if one would have the lovely 
edgings seen in Irish gardens.—W. 

- In reference to the Inquiry about 

this plant In a recent issue, I failed to get 
it to bloom satisfactorily In my early ex¬ 
istences with it, the usual result being 
odd flowers and a few blind ones. I now 
find, however, that it invariably flowers 
well if planted tightly in fairly good soil 
(better if limy, but .not absolutely essen¬ 
tial) in an open, sunny inaction, care 
being taken that it ty act encroached on 
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watered after flowering for three or four 
weeks if It happens to be dry weather, 
as it frequently Is at that period of the 
year. It also helps the plants If the dead 
flower-heads are cut off so that they have 
not the seeds to support —T. A. L., 
Middlesbrough. 

Lavatera Olbla and L. thurlng oa.— 

May I point out that your illustration of a 
Lavatera, in the issue of March 30th, 
page 147, is not, I believe, L. Olbia, nor 
is the true L. thuringlaca—a name you 
give as synonymous—the same as L. 
Olbia. L. Olbia I have grown for many 
years, and many years ago my stock was 
confirmed as L. Olbia at the Kew Herba¬ 
rium, and I believe I have verified the 
name there myself. Unfortunately, the 
nomenclature of some of the Malvaceae is 
very confused. There are three distinct 
plants that have been named L. Olbia, 
and three distinct plants that have been 
named L. thuringlaca. It is the L. Olbia 
of Linnaeus and the L. thuringinca of Lin- 
meus that must be retained. These 
Idants are quite different. L. Olbia, as 1 
understand it, is well represented by a 
figure in the Botanical Magazine (tab. 
517) under the name L. thuringlaca, while 
your illustration might well represent the 
true L. thuringlaca. Lavatera Olbia may 
quite correctly be called a shrub, while L. 
thuringlaca is distinctly herbaceous. It 
is so described by Linnaeus in his “ Species 
Plantarum.” Your illustration repre¬ 
sents the herbaceous plant, and the figure 
in the Botanical Magazine clearly por¬ 
trays the shrub.-— R. Irwin Lynch. 

Two beautiful peat-loving shrubs.— 
Pieris floribunda and P. japonica are two 
old and well-known garden shrubs, but 
they might well be grown on a more ex¬ 
tended scale than at present, for wherever 
Rhododendrons grow they may be ex¬ 
pected to succeed. They are perfectly 
hardy, and flower early. P. floribunda is 
a dense-growing bush, 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
of rounded habit, well furnished to the 
ground with branches. The white flowers 
are borne in erect panicles, each usually 
3 inches or 4 inches long, and they open 
in March, and often last through the 
greater part of April. P. japonica is a 
Japanese shrub, growing from 4 feet to 
9 feet in height. During March and April 
it bears large, semi-pendent panicles of 
white flowers. Of the two, this is the 
more ornamental, .and it is difficult to 
imagine a more beautiful object than a 
well-grown and well-flowered bush. Both 
succeed in light, moist, peaty soil, or in 
light loam free from lime; soil rich in 
humus, such as that found in woods, usu¬ 
ally forming an ideal rooting medium. 
Although seedling plants grow slowly for 
the first few years, they usually form 
better specimens than those raised by 
other means. Layered branches can be 
used for propagation if seeds are unob¬ 
tainable or if large plants are required 
quickly.—D. 

Campanula R. B. Loder.— A few years 
ago when paying a visit to Mr. Reginald 
Prichard’s nursery, he told me that he 
had a double form of Campanula pusilla 
Miss Willmott. As I was the Introducer 
of Campanula Miss Willmott (I was not 
the raiser, it came to me from the late 
Mr. Andrew Kingsmill), the idea of a 
double variety of that fine plant greatly 
interested me, and eventually I carried 
off one of the only two plants that Mr. 
Prichard had. I have been well pleased 
with my purchase, for it has turned out 
a plant of great charm. It is a little 
taller than the variety Miss Willmott and 
a trifle more erect in habit. The bells are 
of much the same pretty pale lavender- 
blue; but in shape/are .more dike deep 
saucers than bells, MjdjtfceKyfcowiilknt is 
^ perhaps a trifle compacter arid? stay-at- 


home in habit. It does not ramble quite 
so freely, and yet is not in any way a shy 
plant. When It flowered here for the first 
time I was struck by Its beauty. It has 
been named Campanula R. B. Loder, and 
has received an Award of Merit from the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Fortunately, it Is a really 
good grower, and so may soon find Its way 
into general cultivation. As a plant for 
the rock garden, the flowers are spoilt by 
being semi-double. — Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

Cryptomerla japonica.—I cannot but 
think that there is a misprint in “ W.'s” 
note about this fine tree (page 157). He 
says it “only thrives in the extreme 
south at Fota.” In the “Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” Messrs. Elwes and 
Henry give the dimensions of many speci¬ 
mens in many parts of the United King¬ 
dom, the tallest being at Hempsted In 
Kent, measuring In 1905 80 feet in height, 
with a girth of 8 feet. In this county 
(Wigtownshire) the largest specimen Is at 
Castle Kennedy, which in 1905 stood 
50 feet high, with a girth of 0 feet 7 inches. 
It is not likely to prove a profitable timber 
tree in this country, where Thuja plicata 
(gigantea) forms wood of a superior 
quality at a faster rate; but there is no 
difficulty in raising it from seed and culti¬ 
vating it for ornament.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monreith. 

-The remarks of “ W., Sussex,” in 

April 6th, page 157, about Crypto- 
meria japonica have astonished me and 
various friends who have admired its 
great beauty here. “ W.” is evidently a 
lover of natural beauty, so what Is 
wrong with the Cryptomerla? I have 
two trees, about 50 feet high, and of 
great vigour. Like all other Conifers 
here, the roots are on the surface, 
and cannot go down into the soil because 
there is hardly any. Consequently, the 
roots extend to about the height of the 
tree. Perhaps “W.” has grown it where 
there is plenty of soil; and the roots then 
go down Instead of trailing on the sur¬ 
face? A lot of small branches and foliage 
die down in the winter and collect round 
the tree—no doubt, a natural manure. 
We do not object to Ferns, and various 
other Conifers losing their foliage, so why 
should not the Cryptomerla do the same? 

I remember being told by a very good gar¬ 
dener that he had planted all sorts of 
Conifers, and given them deep and good 
soil. They did not succeed, and were 
liable to be blown out of the ground. He 
came here, and said my success was no 
doubt due to the excellent soil! — 
E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw , Bettws- 
y-Coed. 

-In reference to “ W.’s ” note, In 

April 6th of Gardening, regarding Crypto- 
ineria Japonica elegans, may I say a few 
words? “ W.” says Cryptomerla japonica 
elegans is “a poor, ugly, and tender 
variety, one of those nursery sports which 
prove a disfigurement to the garden.” 
Fortunately, mine does not bear such a 
bad reputation. It is neither tender, ugly, 
nor a disfigurement to the garden, and Its 
autumn and winter colouring is the ad¬ 
miration of everybody. It has stood 
30 degs. of frost and sometimes wind over 
30 miles an hour. It is planted on a hill 
148 feet high, on clay soil. It is about 
nine years old, and is 8 feet high and 
4 feet through, and every deaf to the 
ground perfect. It is not nearly so tender 
as Dlmosphantkus Mandschuricus varie- 
gatus, LIbocedrus Doniana (Thuya), or 
even the hardy Palm, Cham [crops trachy- 
carpus excelsa, all of which I grow. Of 
course, one cannot grbw many of the trees 
and shrubs grown at Fota; but many , 
trees will stand a much colder climate 
than people are aware if properly planted 


and attended to In their young state. I 
enclose a photograph to show that the tree 
will amply justify what I say.—C. D. 
Langworthy, The Fuchsias, Olaygate, 
Surrey. _ 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES FOR ORDINARY GARDEN 
SOILS. 

Is not the above title to “ W. T.’s ” note, 
at page 18 of Gardening, a little opposed 
to the concluding recommendation that the 
Lilies enumerated should be “given a 
good loamy, well-drained soil ”? Lilies 
that succeed in “ordinary garden soils” 
are very few—camlidum, croceum, davurl- 
cuin, and ehaleedonicum being the more 
generally reliable—while the majority pay 
for a good soil mixture in conjunction 
with a position well suited to their needs 
This latter is, indeed, often enough, as 
vitally important to permanent success, as 
any consideration of soil. Soil, indeed, 
of a special character may be Introduced 
anywhere as the planter may decide; but 
It in no sense provides or compensates for 
a non-existent atmosphere, the presence of 
which may mean all the difference be¬ 
tween success and failure. Were all our 
hardy Lilies as accommodating generally 
as 

L. Henryi and endowed with a like con¬ 
stitution, Lilies would be the common¬ 
places of the garden, and not the choice, 
rare, and fascinating things they really 
are. Even with this vigorous and easily- 
grown kind there is a marked difference 
of vigour, freedom of flowering, and 
colour-effect in diverse classes of soil and 
position. For stature and good colour 
combined, a stiffish loam that is uniformly 
cool or moist and a partially shaded posi¬ 
tion suit it best, the shade adding materi¬ 
ally to the longevity of the display. In 
a planting made a year or two ago a few 
dozen bulbs were grouped with Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, the latter also 
forming a rather generous foreground, 
shade being provided from noon onwards 
by trees, chiefly Oak. In a considerable 
depth of stiff loam, to which leaf-mould 
and grit were freely added at planting- 
time, this fine Lily has been a marked 
success, its association with the Hy¬ 
drangea, which coincides with it in time 
of flowering, making as good a garden 
picture as could well be desired. Years 
ago, writing of Lilies, I referred to the 
value of the “ root-companionship of 
plants,” having In mind how much better 
Lilies invariably thrive when grouped 
among Azaleas* or Rhododendrons, other 
necessary conditions being also present. 
Working on this principle, I have since 
freely planted Lilies in association with a 
variety of plants—Ferns, like Onoclea, 
Struthiopteris, Osmunda, and many 
shrubs—with the happiest results. An 
association which has given unbounded 
pleasure consists of Iris Snow Queen, I. 
Kaempferl in variety, and the graceful 
Liiium Grayi, in varying beautiful shades 
of colour. Catering for the special needs 
of Iris Kmmpferi, the Lily’s requirements 
were met exactly. The Lily is both good 
and permanent, and particularly welcome 
in consequence. Returning again to L. 
Henryi, one finds It do differently in 
either common garden soil or fine peat— 
that in particular beloved of the Heath 
tribe—and In both there Is no real suc¬ 
cess. . In the first, Indeed, there is soon 
seen deterioration; in the fine peat, 
stature, colour, and increase are always 
lacking. This good garden Lily belongs 
to the stem-rooting class, and the bulbs 
being large, they should be planted deeply 
—8 inches or so—if for no other reason 
than that deep planting, conducing to 
stem-rooting fn proportionate degree, also 
promotes increased vigour of growth. 
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Lilium Hansoni has been peculiarly I 
happy in strong loam and leaf-mould asso¬ 
ciated with Struthiopteris and Onoclea 
sensibilis, the uniformly cool soil so agree¬ 
able to the Ferns named suiting it well. 
The fresh, green groundwork of the 
Ferns, too, constitutes for it an admir¬ 
able setting, a belt of Scotch Firs and 
other trees affording shelter from north 
and east. Partial shade is also near at 
hand, and while this Lily cannot be re¬ 
garded as one of the most brilliant from 
the colour point of view, it is certainly 
seen to good advantage in the circum¬ 
stances named. It is welcome, too, for its 
early coming, and it has a distinct bear¬ 
ing of its own. Following hard on the 
heels of L. pyrenaieum, no member of the 
genus of equal stature—4 feet to 5 feet— 
is anything like so early. Then its tine 
constitution and absence of fastidiousness 
should commend it to all who would have 
a really reliable Lily. A true Martagou, 


cultivation. A planting of not very 
promising looking bulbs made two and a 
half years ago, and of which only three 
of a dozen flowered feebly in the first 
year, has since made up for lost time by 
doubling the number of growths and the 
strength of the best, which last year 
reached 5 feet high. It flowers in July, 
and one of the most encouraging of signs 
the gardener could have Is the w ? ay even 
weakly stems retain their leaves to 
ground level till quite late in the season. 
Any species of Lily which does this is 
making itself at home; in other words, 
its basal root activity is beyond dispute, 
even though for the moment it cannot be 
seen. For the group named a bed of soil 
feet deep was formed, strong loam 
being the chief, with an addition of leaf- 
mould, peat, decayed manure, and sand. 
The i»o8ition, a moderately cool one for 
the roots, is shaded somewhat by near-by 
Oaks. L. regale is one of the most 



Lathyrus grandi/iorus, 


with leaves in whorls, the thick, fleshy, 
deep-yellow i>etals recurve somewhat Jess 
than some, the unopened buds arching out 
on stiffish peduncles not unlike the globes 
used for electric lights. In any case it is 
a Lily to plant, and that freely. Another 
Lily of unequalled merit and exceptional 
garden value is 

L. regale, a Chinese species tirst distri¬ 
buted as L. myriophyllum. A trumpet 
Lily of rare beauty, it is alone in the good 
attributes of constitution, reliability, 
flower effect, amenability to good culture, 
and the ease and abundance with which 
it may be reproduced from seeds. Seed¬ 
lings often bloom when only two years 
old; at three years old the flowering is 
much more common. As the species pro¬ 
duces seeds abundantly there need be no 
long wait before bi^ displays result in 
any garden that pas tfWi' 31 # its 



fragrant of Lilies, ivory-white internally 
t for the most part, and ruddy purple with¬ 
out, after the manner of L. Brownl. A 
stem-rooting kind, it should be planted 
deeply. The group named is mulched 
each winter wdth leaf-mould, loam, and 
manure in equal parts. L. regale has a 
disappointingly small bulb, and, save that 
it is more acutely conical in form, may 
be described as a miniature L. giganteum. 
Curiously, a solitary bulb planted at the 
same time as the above for observation, in 
a dry heath-like soil, has never exceeded 
2 feet high, and has not yet given me u 
flower. Yet it retains its leaves till the 
arrival of frost, which shows it Is all 
right below'. A reputed limestone plant 
naturally, experience i>oints to the fact 
that it is perfectly happy in a well-nigh 
lime-free soil. Indeed, I lean to the view 
that a well-selected position, and a 


generous depth of prepared soil, with a 
moderately cool root-run have been the 
chief factors to success in the instance I 
huve named. E. II. Jenkins. 


LATHYRUS GRANDIFLORUS 

(Large-flow’eked Perennial Pea). 

Ir is remarkable that, while certain annual 
species of Lathyrus, e.g ., L. odoratus, has 
given rise to colour varieties galore, to say 
nothing of developments in other direc¬ 
tions, the majority of perennial kinds have 
done little or nothing in this respect, de¬ 
spite the fact that not a few' of them have 
long been knowm to gardeners. That 
above mimed, a more than century-old 
introduction, is a case in iioint, and, so far 
as I am aware, no variety does or has 
ever existed. Should there be such an one 
I should be pleased to hear of it. Such 
matters apart, however, the species is good 
enough alone, though it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether a sufficiently free use is 
made of so excellent a subject or whether 
its good attributes are known to the 
majority of those w T ho garden with the 
best hardy plants. To those who do not, 
the accompanying illustration will afford a 
good idea of the habit and flower freedom 
of the plant which, earlier to bloom than 
the majority of perennial kinds, has a finer 
effect than the rest because of a denser 
habit than they and the inclination to 
blossom from almost every leaf-axil. In 
these respects the species is unequalled. 

In point of size, too, the flowers individu¬ 
ally are not equalled by those of any other, 
while the bright rosy-crimson colour of an 
intenser hue in the upper part of the flower 
than elsewhere makes for good display. 
Three feet to (» feet in height—the maxi¬ 
mum very much a question of soil depth, 
I>osition, and long tenure of the ground— 
the species is suited to trailing positions 
on banks, or it may be given high-up 
places in the bolder rock gardens, show’- 
ing to great advantage in either. A de¬ 
crepit or dead Portugal Laurel or shrub of 
like branching habit might be beautified 
presently by planting the Pea about its 
base, and other ways of using it will sug¬ 
gest themselves. It is not, however, a 
plant to be always meddling with, and, 
disliking frequent disturbance, is only seen 
at its best w’hen thoroughly established 
and happy. As to soil it is not fastidious, 
though best in a rather deep, cool loam. 
It may be increased by division any time 
from October to March, preferably, how¬ 
ever, during the early autumn months. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

THE HOOP PETTICOAT AND CYCLA¬ 
MEN FLOWERED DAFFODILS 

NATURALISED. 

I have long been of opinion that these 
charming little Daffodils would be hap¬ 
pier growing among herbage than in the 
bare ground. Circumstances must, how¬ 
ever, be favourable—soil, situation, and 
character of Grass must be in harmony 
with their needs. It is useless to exj»ect 
I>ermauent vigour in these miniature 
Daffodils when planted in heavy land on 
the level where they are invaded by the 
coarse-rooted Grasses which are so pro¬ 
minent in low-lying situations. That 
they can be induced to do well among 
Grass is proved by their condition at 
Wisley. A Grass mound is covered with 
them, and they evidently find the condi¬ 
tions favourable to their w’ell-beiug. 
When a hardy plant Increases it is a sure 
sign that the soil and position suit it. 
The Hoop Petticoat Daffodil has not only 
evidently made up its mind to live and 
increase in its present position, but is ex¬ 
tending. It is appearing here and there 
on a grassy slope of some extent, and I ven¬ 
ture to assert , tliai ! W&b4ver passes over 
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that Grass land In twenty years* time 
will find it spangled with this charming 
little Daffodil. Without doubt, it has be¬ 
come thoroughly naturalised. It must 
not, however, be taken for granted that 
this can be done in all pasture land. If 
I were to attempt to establish it in this 
way the bulbs would eventually dwindle 
and die out. The natural herbage with 
me is coarse and gross, too rank for any¬ 
thing except the old double and one or two 
other strong-habited kinds; but within 
half a mile of me there is a bit of pasture 
on a slope where I am certain these minia¬ 
ture Daffodils, Scllla eibirica and S. bi¬ 
folia. Gcntiana verna, G. acaulis, and 
some other dwarf-habited things would 
thrive simply because the soil is light, 
very well drained, and the Grass is fine 
in character. There is, I know, plenty of 
such situations which should be taken ad¬ 
vantage of for naturalising the more deli¬ 
cate-rooted bulbous plants. 

Narcissus cvcLAMiXEtrs is growing, and 
is evidently thoroughly established under 
similar conditions. One thriving colony 
is at the foot of flowering shrubs, and 
many of the plants have pushed up 
through a natural carpet of Moss, which 
has a very nice appearance. To all in¬ 
tents and purposes these little Daffodils 
are naturalised at Wisley, and in all pro¬ 
bability they will increase from year to 
year. An interesting fact in connection 
with this N. cyclamineus is that some 
curious natural hybrids have appeared. 
One of these hybrid forms is certainly dis¬ 
tinct and pretty. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Culture of Delphiniums.— The culture of 
Delphiniums is simple, and the results 
out of all proportion to the slight amount 
of care necessary. They thrive in almost 
any position. The soil may be a rich, 
friable loam, which suits them well; but 
any soil, eveh hot and sandy, if well 
watered and manured, will give excellent 1 
results. Dig deeply—trenching Is better- 
add plenty of well-rotted manure, and 
plant about 2J feet apart. Placed in 
lines, as a background to a border, or in 
groups of, say, three plants at intervals, 
the effect of Delphiniums is exceedingly 
fine. They look well in beds, also, 
arranged at the same distance apart each 
way. They are grand grown in large 
groups of separate colours, and may be 
associated with shrubs with great ad¬ 
vantage, succeeding well in shrubberies 
because of their robustness. They are 
most effective planted with white flowers, 
especially with Miss Lingard Phlox 
or LiJium eandidum. A succession of 
flowers may be expected from spring to 
late autumn, especially if the spikes which 
have done flowering early be cut off; 
fresh growth will then be produced which 
will give blossom. Copious watering in 
summer will be attended by Increased size 
of spike and flower; in fact, in seasons of 
prolonged drought, water is absolutely a 
necessity on many soils if the varieties 
are to exhibit themselves in their true 
size and beauty of flower and spike. Top¬ 
dressing is recommended on certain soils, 
instead of the bare surface of the ground 
being left exposed to the sun. Some of 
the neater dwarf alpine and other hardy 
plants may be utilised to plant between 
and around Delphiniums. Coal ashes 
strewn over the crowns will protect the 
plants from slugs through winter and 
spring.—J. W. Elliott, Pittsburg, V.S. 

Success with Tullpa Kaufmannlana.— 
One of my many failures is this distinct 
early Tulip. The remedy may be found 
in Mr. Dyke’s note in The Garden of 
April 6:— 

In good soil, and if the bulbs are 

planted 1 foot or evjm_more below T Lhe 
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surface, they may lie relied upon to 
go on increasing and flowering well 
from year to year, and a group of 
them on a sunny day in March is in¬ 
deed a beautiful sight. The widely 
open flowers resemble nothing so much 
as Water Lilies, with their yellow 
centres and white tips to the petals. 
When the flowers are closed, they are 
very various, for the outer segments 
are backed with scarlet or pink or 
grey-blue, or, indeed, with any inter¬ 
mediate shade. Some forms of this 
Tulip are wholly yellow and others 
wholly scarlet. The latter come true 
from seed and are also given to pro¬ 
ducing some stem8 that bear two 
flowers.—W. , 


INDOOR PLANT8. 

EPACRISES. 

It was pleasing to read on page 112 of a 
nice lot of Epacrises having been shown at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on February 25th. Time was when 
these beautiful winter and early spring 
flowering plants were universally grown. 
Now, however, in common with a great 
number of hard-wooded plants, they have 
almost disappeared from gardens. The 
true species are comparatively few, but 
there is a great number of garden forms, 
ranging in colour from white to crimson. 
At one time new varieties were frequently 
raised and distributed, but the latest group 
of which I have any knowledge was sent 
out by Messrs. Veitch, and formed the sub¬ 
ject of a coloured plate in The Garden for 
July 26th, 1884. The flowers were charm¬ 
ing and formed a delightful picture, but I 
question if they are now to be obtained. 
The varieties were Her Majesty, Diadem, 
Princess Beatrice, and The Premier. In 
the latter 70’s of the last century an 
Epacris with double flowers was intro¬ 
duced from Australia, and aroused a good 
deal of interest. It was then known as 
Epacris onosmoeflora flore plcno, but now 
the correct name is said to be E. pur- 
purascens flore pleno. This was sent out 
in the early 80’s, and at first was in con¬ 
siderable demand, but the taste for it soon 
declined. In a state of nature the Epa¬ 
crises in Australia take the place of the 
Heaths in South Africa. In other respects 
they also resemble each other, for the cul¬ 
tural requirements are much about the 
Same, needing as they do careful attention 
at all seasons. Guttings of both take a 
good while to root, and some three years 
are necessary to obtain good flowering 
examples in 5-inch pots. The most suit¬ 
able compost is peat and sand, the peat 
being pulled to pieces with the hand. Good 
drainage and firm potting are very neces¬ 
sary, care at the same time being taken 
not to bury the ball of earth deeper than 
it was before. A very important matter 
when repotting is to see that the ball is 
fairly moist, as if too dry it is practically 
impossible to water it in a satisfactory 
manner afterwards. Both Epacrises and 
Cape Heaths require a free circulation of 
air, while they resent too much fire-heat. 

Propagation.— The most satisfactory 
way to obtain Epacrises is to leave the 
propagation to those nurserymen who 
make a speciality of such subjects, and 
purchase a few plants, established in 5-inch 
pots and set with flower-buds. When the 
blooms are over, the shoots should be cut 
back hard, and in a sunny greenhouse if 
they are not overwatered, but frequently 
sprayed over the tops, they will quickly 
break into growth. When this takes place 
any plants that need repotting should be 
attended to, and all may be subjected to 
an increased amount of warmth and mois¬ 
ture, with plenty of air and sunshine. The 


object of this is to obtain good, strong 
growths which will flower well. Gradually 
hardened off, they may be stood out of 
doors by August, but, of course, must be 
removed under glass before the nights get 
too cold. There are a few kinds of a 
spreading habit of growth, with flowers 
more or less pendulous, and borne in late 
spring or early summer. Examples of this 
group are Eclipse, grandiflora, and 
miniata. These do not need so severe 
pruning after the blossoms are over as do 
the earlier - flowering, upright - growing 
sorts. K. R. W. 


LILIES IN POTS. 

The most popular of Lilies for pots Is, un¬ 
doubtedly, L. longiflorum. Very few 
flowers would be so much missed by the 
florists as this Lily, which is obtainable 
during a great portion of the year, is con¬ 
sidered indispensable in the making of 
wreaths and crosses, and is one of, if not 
the finest, things for decoration at this 
time of year when cut with long steins. 
When well grown the foliage is of a deep, 
lustrous green, which shows up the ex¬ 
quisite purity of the blooms to the greatest 
advantage. I do not know whether L. 
Harrisi is so extensively grown nowadays 
as was the case some twenty years ago. 
The greater portion of the flowers that 
have come into my hands from Covent 
Garden has been the old form of which 
Harrisi is simply a variety mainly dis¬ 
tinguished by the fact that it throws up a 
secondary crop of flowers which, although 
not so large as those first produced, are 
useful. It is a good thing for men with 
a local trade, as it furnishes a better suc¬ 
cession, but the typical form is bolder, and 
for that reason is more favoured by mar¬ 
ket growers who want to clear a house 
and refill at once. I fancy that there are 
several forms of L. Harrisi which vary in 
the size of the flowers, and the inclination 
to produce a succession of bloom. In some 
instances the flowers are very narrow. 
Soil and situation where they are grown in 
quantity for this country may be the cause 
of this variation. Not only is L. longi- 
ilorum the most useful, but it is not ex¬ 
celled In beauty by any other member of 
the family. This species and the old white 
Lily of our gardens are my favourite 
kinds. They may be inferior in splendour 
to L. auratum, while the warm tints of L. 
speciosum or the delicate beauty of L. 
Krameri may be preferred by some, but 1 
do not know of two flowers that can excel 
these two Lilies in purity, refinement of 
form, and grace of growth. The pity is 
tliat they are not reliable in the open air. 
I doubt if there is anything more pleasing 
in the way of a floral display than a large 
house filled with L. longiflorum, such as 
may be seen in the London market gardens, 
every plant in perfect health and forming 
a solid mass of verdure with innumerable 
flowers and buds. In recent years the 
Madonna Lily (Lllium eandidum) has 
been taken in hand by market men, and 
many private growers have recognised Its 
worth for early blooming in pots. Grown 
in this way, protected from weather 
changes, it seems to escape the attacks of 
the disease which in late years has marred 
the worth of this Lily for the open air. In 
one respect this Lily demands exceptional 
treatment, in that It must be potted much 
earlier than other kinds. L. longiflorum, 
L. speciosum, and others may be potted as 
late as November with a fair prospect of 
success, but L. eandidum must be in its 
blooming quarters by September if strength 
is to be retained. This species does not 
appear to need any rest, and, as your 
readers generally know, it is in leaf when 
other kinds are dormant, therefore it 
should be D)ttej[| nlui.o^.-.p* soon as the 
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foliage dies off after blooming, in which 
case the roots are travelling freely round 
the sides of the pots by the close of the 
year and the plants are in the best condi¬ 
tion to respond to the influence of a gentle 
forcing temi>erature. When this Lily is 
grown for conservatory or room decoration 
the bulbs will remain in good flowering 
condition for several years, and they may 
remain In the same pots without change of 
soil' for a couple of seasons if given 
nourishment when growing, but if they 
are cut with long stems the bulbs will ueed 
a rest of one year. Some growers simply 
cut the blooms without foliage for wiring 
up for wreaths, in which case there is no 
loss of vitality; on the contrary, cutting 
the blooms as soon as developed seems to 
throw strength into the foliage. I can re¬ 
commend this Lily for early blooming 
under glass in cool greenhouses. It is as 
satisfactory grown in this way, as it is, in 
a general way, unreliable in the open air. 
Even if not subjected to artificial warmth 
the plants will come along steadily in a 
cool house, and are sure to be fine in 
foliage, and the flowers will be excellent. 


true grace of growth is not displayed in 
this manner, but grown as above men¬ 
tioned the base of the plant is furnished 
with foliage right down to the pots, and 
these smaller growths, arching over, im- 
I>art a natural appearance such as it should 
present when it has been thoroughly estab¬ 
lished in the open ground and is growing 
with native freedom. I have grown L. 
auratum in the same way, and had the 
bulbs in good condition for some years. I 
have often been surprised that L. parda- 
linum is not a favourite for pots. It is 
very distinct and showy, and half-a-dozen 
bulbs in an 8-inch pot should make an 
effective specimen for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, and would certainly help to create 
variety. That beautiful species L. Krameri 
can only be successfully grown in the 
majority of gardens in pots. L. Browni 
is another kind that cannot be*relied on in 
the open. The compost I have used for 
Lilies has been loam, peat, and leaf soil in 
about equal proportions, and the Lily that 
will not do well in this mixture is not 
likely to flourish in this country. 

By FLEET. 



Hepaticas and Fairy Daffodils gathered in Februai'y. 


Other Lilies cannot be potted too early 
in the autumn if the bulbs are to be pur¬ 
chased, as they are then quite devoid of 
roots, and some little time must elapse be¬ 
fore they are made. Lilies in a dry state 
are in an unuatural condition. They 
should never come into the dry, rootless 
state that is the natural condition of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., in their resting 
period. The finest specimens of L. 
tqieciosum I ever saw’ were grown along 
from single bulbs in G-inch pots. They 
were put into 8-inch pots and the following 
year into 12-inch pots, in which they re¬ 
mained several years without disturbance. 
They formed a mass of steins 4 feet 
through, of varying heights, from 1 foot to 
4 feet, and each plant carried about GOO 
blooms and buds. Eventually I had to 
pull them to pieces, and the i>ots were 
simply crammed with bulbs of all sizes, 
some no bigger than a nut, others as big 
as a cricket ball, and w’ith abundance of 
roots in the finest possible condition. In 
the way this Lilw4s )F usunl]y grc*svn several 
bulbs a^e placed!:in in pOvtpbut the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhodanthes.—Few annuals grown in 
pots are more attractive or more i>opular 
than Rhodanthes, the pink and W’hite 
“everlasting” blossoms of which are so 
dainty and inviting. Market people grow 
them largely because they generally com¬ 
mand a ready sale, and this is, perhaps, 
due to the long time they last in a good 
state. For table decoration they are very 
beautiful, and no one who has a green¬ 
house should omit to sow seed this spring 
so as to have a few i>ots later. Simple 
though their requirements are, it has to be 
said that many who could grow them fail 
to do so, and to those who take them in 
hand this omission is not easy to under¬ 
stand. Seed may be sown now 7 in warmth, 
in pans of light soil, and care should be 
hi ken not to sow too thickly. They should 
be pricked out into pots, say ten to a dozen 
in a i>ot, with in each i>ot a few thin stakes 
around which a little raffia can be drawn. 
A place not too far from the glass is the 
best for them.— Wooduastwick. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula saxatilis. —It would appear that 
the plants we know as P. cortusoides are 
generally eiiner P. saxatilis or P. Sieboldi, 
the true P. cortusoides being very rare in 

g ardens. It is a neat plant, with rose-pink 
owers on long, slight stems, with the 
pedicels longer tnan the bracts, and soft 
green leaves prettily serrated and rather 
drooping. It comes from Eastern Siberia, 
according to Professor Rayley-Balfour. It 
has generally been cultivated in ordinary 
loam, in which it does well, as a rule. A 
couple of years ago I planted one in a dry 
moraine in chips, sand, and lime rubbish, 
as an experiment. It has grown and 
flowered well, and has been quite a suc¬ 
cess in every way.—S. Arnott. 

Linaria repens. —This native Toadflax is 
very useful for rough rock work where it 
can have plenty of room and is in the com¬ 
pany of other similarly strong-growing 
species. Beware, however, of planting it 
anywhere in the company of choice sub¬ 
jects, as it not only spreads rapidly at the 
roots, but seeds freely, and will soon 
monopolise a considerable space. At the 
same time, if a position can be found for 
it where it cannot do harm, it is well worth 
growing. Its pale-lilac flowers are always 
admired. There is a white form, which is 
also very pretty and not so rampant as the 
type.— tv. 0. C. 

Coronilla varia. —This is very useful for 
large and rough rock work, wdiere it can 
have plenty of room to spread ; but is too 
strong growing to put near choicer tilings. 
It is one of those plants w'hicli send up 
new shoots from the roots some distance 
from the main stem, and the plant soon 
monopolises a large tract of soil. I have 
a big, rough retaining wall, some 10 feet 
or more in height in parts, and, among 
other strong-growing things like Alyssum, 
Plumbago Larpentse, Convolvulus althoc- 
oides, Cerastiums, etc., which can take 
care of themselves, this Coronilla is in its 
right place and quite pleasing.—C. C. 

Dryas octopetaia. —This is at home in 
my London rock garden, and has spread 
into a large patch. It is in a sunny posi¬ 
tion, in limy soil, and is rarely out of 
flower. The pure w'hite, Anemone-like 
fiow’ers, with a bunch of yellow stamens, 
are charming studded all over a thick 
carpet of little, green. Oak-like leaves. I 
consider it one of the choicest alpines. It 
can generally be propagated from the 
shoots, which often root as they spread, 
or it can be struck from cuttings.— 
C. C. 

Anemone rivularis —This is said to like 
a moist, cool spot; but I find it does very 
well in full sun in well-drained leaf-mould, 
and flowers freely. The blossoms are 
small, and perhaps a trifle insignificant, 
but tneir greyish-white tone is attractive. 
Like a good many other plants, it is only 
seen at its best when grown in a good- 
sized group—a single plant being some¬ 
what ineffective. With me it usually 
ripens plenty of seed.—N. L. 

Diant hus integer.— This is one of the 

prettiest of the smaller Pinks, bearing 
treely its dainty, fringed, white blossoms, 
and of good habit of growth. Like most 
Dianthuses, it likes full sun, and with me 
it seems to do best in rather poor and very 
gritty soil.— Nortii London. 

Acaena Buchanani.—I think this is in 
many respects the most charming of the 
little creeping Burrs. Its daiuty, pro¬ 
strate leaves and stems area pure emerald 
(not Pea) green, and, unlike many of 
its kind, it appears to enjoy rather cool, 
half-shaded places.—J. 

Saxifraga L. C. GodsefT.—This is a beau¬ 
tiful little plant, with a close cushion of 
spiny-looking leaves and yellow flowers. 
I have it in a moraine of chips and a little 
lime rubbish, and it is quite happy, and in 
early spring povprecl. with bright yellow 
flowers on slm'rl stems.—S. Arnott, 
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VOTES AND REPLIES. 

A chef on soups.— It Is a mistake to 
think that good soup cannot be made 
without meat, for very excellent and 
nourishing soups can be made of veget¬ 
ables alone. And of all foods these days, 
fresh vegetables are the cheapest. The 
choice of vegetables in season at this time 
which can be used for soups is a very 
wide one. First of all, we have Leeks, 
Onions, and Potatoes. I have planned out 
a most delicious soup, the simple ingre¬ 
dients of which—for six people—consist of 
four or five Leeks, 3 lb. of Potatoes, 4 
quarts of boiling water, a little Rice, and 
suitable seasoning. The ingredients of 
another soup I have in mind consist of 
Swede Turnips, Potatoes, and Leeks. 
Think, too, what delicious soups can be 
made of the other vegetables now in 
season! We have Carrots, Parsnips, 
Turnips, Celery, Artichokes, Cauliflower. 
In addition, failing fresh vegetables, we 
have the various Pulses and Rice. Rice, 
owing to both its nourishing properties 
and its cheapness, should be used much 
more than it is, not only for soups, but 
also in the preparation of other dishes. 
It economises both time and fuel, for to 
clean it a simple washing is sufficient, and 
it seldom takes more than twenty minutes 
in cooking. In almost every quarter of 
the globe Rice is a staple article of diet. 
In India and other parts of Asia, in 
China and in Japan; In fact, in all the 
countries of the Bast and In South 
America, too, it is largely used, being the 
principal food of a great number of the 
people. Last, but not least, the major 
port of the rations of the splendid 
Japanese Army, whose valour and endur¬ 
ance are undoubted, consists of Rice. Let 
us use plenty of Rice, then, in our soups.— 
A. Escoffier, in Daily Mail. 

Raw fruits and greenstuff. —If people 
ate more raw fruits and greenstuff con¬ 
stipation would be much less common. 
Constipation often results from non¬ 
stimulation of the muscles of tne bowels. 
White bread, peeled Potatoes, Rice, sago, 
tapioca, and macaroni puddings, corn¬ 
flour, arrowroot, and most of the biscuits 
made from white flour, give no firm par¬ 
ticles for the bowel muscles to grip. It 
is so with most kinds of cookecl Greens 
or vegetables. It is quite otherwise when 
raw fruits and vegetables are eaten. By 
masticating them well, or by reducing 
them to a pulp, and mixing in the mouth 
with the saliva, we make them easy of 
digestion without destroying their natural 
properties. The fibrous tissues of the raw 
fruits and vegetables act in two ways. 
First, they give bulk, and by distending 
the stomach to a larger surface allow the 
various gastric and intestinal juices to be 
poured out freely, and so to penetrate and 
dissolve out the nutriment. Secondly, by 
being non-oompfressible, they stimulate the 
involuntary muscles of the bowels, and 
the result is one or more daily actions of 
the bowels. Constipated readers shoidd 
eat the skins of Apples and Pears, Grapes, 
Plums. Cherries, Gooseberries, etc.; ana 
they should grate up some Carrot, Turnip, 
Parsnip, Beetroot, or Artichoke, or chop 
fine raw Cabbage or other Greens, ana 
take a tablespoonful at breakfast, dinner, 
and tea time. 

Apple Blenheim Orange.—“E. L. M./' 
page 104. has discovered that Blenheim 
Orange Apple is quite good, oored and 
peeled ; ana cooked w 7 hole in an earthen¬ 
ware jar without added sugar. I find it 
superb baked whole in the oven. It is a 
fine Apple, but its quality is poor in some 
districts. Well grown, "there is not a 
finer all-round Apple. It is said to crop 
early when double ted. — W. J. 
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USING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
WISELY. 

We are asked to eat wisely and well. We 
are asked to change some of our food 
habits. Among other things we are asked 
as far as possible to make use of the 
“ perishables ” that nothing may be lost. 

If we are to do this in the right way and 
make these take the place of some of our 
usual foods we not only must know their 
real food value, but we must know as well 
the needs of the body and how these are 
supplied by the different foods. Only then 
are we ready to use in place of part of our 
meat, our cereals, and our sugar, these 
foods that are difficult to transport and 
that may play an important part in the 
present situation because they set free 
some of the staple foods for the use of our 
Allies, for the use of our own people who 
are liviug dn a minimum amount, and for 
our soldiers. We all know that our food 
furnishes material to build the body and to 
repair the waste that is constantly going 
on as a part of the life process; that it 
furnishes fuel, which yields heat and gives 
the energy not only for the work that we 
do, but also for the internal work of the 
body. Some of these are the mineral salts 
that also act as building material, some 
are acids such aB add flavour and refresh¬ 
ment to our fruits, and some are the newly- 
discovered substances, as yet unnamed, 
whose nature is unknown, but which seem 
necessary to health and growth. These 
have sometimes been called “vltamines” 
and are sometimes spoken of simply as 
“ fat soluble ” and “ water soluble ” sub¬ 
stances. The fat soluble substance is 
found in milk fat, in egg yolk, in meat fat, 
and In the green leaves of plants. This 
seems to be especially necessary for chil¬ 
dren since growth does not take place with¬ 
out it. -The water soluble substance is 
more widely distributed and is found in 
fruits and root vegetables and in some 
amouut in most of our common foods ex¬ 
cept fats, cereals that have had the outer 
coating removed, and such foods as sugar 
and commercial starch. 

Value‘of fruit and vegetables .—All 
ripe fruits and many vegetables contain 
sugar. But it is esjjecially because of the 
abundance of mineral matter such as iron 
and lime salts, and of the regulating and 
growth-promoting substances, that we need 
always include at least some of these foods 
in our diet. Fruits are a good supplement 
to cereals, meat, and eggs. Most of the 
vegetables and fruits, even acid fruits, ! 
such as Oranges and Lemons, after they 
are utilised In the body are no longer acid, 
but alkaline. 

A word to the cook. —Since we use our 
vegetables largely for their mineral salts 
we should see that in the process of cook¬ 
ing this mineral matter is kept and not 
thrown away. Steaming the vegetable, or, 
if It is cooked in water, using so little 
water that it may be served with it, or 
saving the water for the making of cream 
vegetable soups, are all ways of doing this. 
It is stupid to choose vegetables for our 
diet because of their one special value, and 
then throw away much of the material that 
gives them tlmt value. Delicious soups 
may be made from the water in which 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Asparagus, Peas, 
Corn, Spinach, and other vegetables have 
been cooked. 

Fruits and vegetables as meat 
savers. —Meat is one of the foods upon 
which we are accustomed to depend for 
much of our body-building material. The 
best vegetables to take its place are Peas 
and Beans, such as Kidney, Lima, etc. 
These have a fair amount of this body¬ 
building material that is so essential not 
only to our welfare, but to our very exist¬ 
ence. This protein is not of qnite the same 


kind that is present in milk, eggs, and 
meat, so that it may be used only to sup¬ 
ply part of the whole amount we need. It 
is better then to think of these vegetables 
as meat savers rather than as meat sub¬ 
stitutes. Other vegetables may be used to 
extend the meat flavour and to make it go 
as far as possible. Many of us eat too 
much meat. If we can eat less and yet 
have the flavour that we like we shall be 
better off aud just as happy. 

Cereal saving—Potatoes. —That our 
present need is to save our cereals, especi¬ 
ally wheat, no one questions, and for this 
we must look chiefly to the Potato; among 
fruits we uiay use the partially-ripened, 
cooked Banana. The Potato, not only in 
common usage, bat from a dietetic stand- 
IHiiiit, is in a class by itself among vege¬ 
tables. One may live entirely upon the 
Potato, as some Danish investigators have 
done for several years. Five ounces of 
Potato yield as much food value as one 
ounce of cereal, uncooked, but since in 
cooking the cereal we add from two to 
three times the amount of water, we must 
serve about twice as much Potato as cereal 
to give equal food value. A small Potato 
(four or five to the pound) has as much 
starch as a large slice of bread (one ounce), 
though it contains a little less of the body¬ 
building protein. Now that Potatoes are 
again abundant we may eat less bread and 
use more Potato. The Potato should be 
cooked in its “ jacket,” for much is wasted 
in paring, and the pared Potato loses more 
of its mineral salts in the water than the 
unpared. 

Fruits as sugar savers. —For saving of 
sugar we depend chiefly on fruits rather 
than on vegetables, though Beets, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Artichokes, and especially the 
sweet Potato, contain a good deal of sugar, 
while Onions, Cabbage, some kinds of 
Peas, Beans, Sweet Corn, aud Squash also 
coutain a fair amount of sugar. 

We sometimes divide our fruits into 
flavour fruits and food fruits, but the 
dividing line between these is very in¬ 
definite. Bananas would naturally fall 
into the food class since the Banana con¬ 
tains a large amount of real food in the 
form of starch—or sugar in the ripened 
Banana. Oranges and Peaches, on the 
other hand, belong to tbe flavour fruits, 
with less than half as much food value as 
the Banana. Grapes, with their large 
amount oi^ sugar, Plums, aud Cherries come 
in between. We need to remember this in 
planning our bill of fare. Dried fruits— 
Dates, Figs, Raisins, Prunes—have so 
much sugafc that they may well be used in 
place of sweets. 

While the raw fruits to many are the 
most attractive, 6ome find them more diffi¬ 
cult to digest than the cooked fruit. While 
we may use cooked fruits in combination 
with cereals and in other ways for pud¬ 
dings and dessert, some of the simplest 
ways of cooking them are quite as satis¬ 
factory. The Apple sauce made from cook¬ 
ing the whole Apple, skin and all, and 
straining it, uses every particle of the 
flavour and the mineral salts present. 
Pears baked for three or four hours in a 
deep dish, with a very little water, either 
with or without a small amount of sugar, 
turn such a beautiful red that they are a 
delight to the eye as well as the palate. 
Baked Quinces prepared in the same way, 
either with or without the addition of 
Apple, is a use of the fruit that might be 
more often made. Prunes may be cooked 
without sugar, and to many are much more 
palatable. If the Prunes are soaked over¬ 
night and cooked in the water in which 
they were soaked until the water is re¬ 
duced to a thick syrup one has an article 
little like the ordinary stewed Prune.— 
Garden Magazine) 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

ALMONDS AND ALMOND-LIKE 
TREES. 

In the South of France, Algeria, and other 
countries with a sunnier and warmer 
climate than the British Isles, the Almonds 
are grown extensively for the kernels of 
the fruits, some of which find their way 
into the markets for dessert and for use 
in confectionery, while from other varie¬ 
ties an essential oil used for flavouring 
and in perfumery is obtained. Fruits 
ripen fairly regularly in the British Isles, 
but not in sufficient numbers to make it 
worth while planting trees on a commercial 
scale; moreover, the tree usually grown 
here is not the one so widely grown in the 
south of France for its edible kernels. 
That tree produces nuts with very thin 
shells and large kernels, whereas the tree 
grown in our gardens bears very thick- 
shelled nuts. In most cases, however, the 


under such conditions than against the 
sky-line. The 

Common Almond (Prunus Amygdalus) 
has been cultivated for such a long period 
that some doubt exists as to its native 
country, but it is now found in a wild or 
semi-wild condition, as well as cultivated, 
in most of the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. It forms a tree 30 feet or 
more high with a trunk 12 inches to 15 
inches in diameter and a large, fairly com¬ 
pact head. The pink or rose-coloured or 
sometimes nearly white flowers are borne 
in great profusion from the previous year’s 
wood, each flower being 1J inches to 2 
inches across. Several distinct varieties 
have been named, among them being 
dulcis, the Sweet Almond of commerce, of 
which the kernels are so popular for 
dessert; amara, the Bitter Alinond from 
which oil is obtained; pnecox, sometimes 
called persicoides, which blooms two or 
three weeks in a<lvance of the type and 
has been known to be in full bloom during 


Silver Almond by reason of its leaves be¬ 
ing covered by a greyish down. The rose- 
coloured flowers are each about 2 inch 
across. It is not very hardy and is 
scarcely worth troubling about, for it is 
less beautiful and more difficult to grow 
than other species. 

1\ Pkrsica, the Peach, is well worth 
growing as a comimnion tree to the 
Almond, the flowers opening in April after 
those of the Almond have faded. The 
sirtgle-flowered form is very beautiful, but 
for general usefulness it has to give place 
t6 the double varieties, which, in addition 
to being very free-flowering, last much 
longer in good condition. These double- 
flowered varieties often bear fruits which 
are quite wholesome if stewed or pre¬ 
served. Good varieties are flore albo 
plena (double white), flore roseo plena and 
Clara Meyer (double rofee), flore sanguineo 
plena, magniflca, and dianthiflora (double 
crimson), and foliis rubris, with reddish 
leaves-and single flowers. The last fruits 



A group of Almonds . 


kernels are sweet and wholesome. Should 
it be found, however, that the kernels have 
a bitter taste they ought not to be eaten, 
for the bitter variety, from which the oil 
is extracted, contains a certain amount of 
prussic acid. In the British Isles, there¬ 
fore, we can only look upon the Almonds 
from a flowering stand point. Moreover, 
they are among the earliest-blooming trees 
we possess, and are usually at their best 
lu the neighbourhood of London by the 
middle of March. This year they were 
well in flower at the end of February. 
Almonds are not difficult trees to grow 
provided they are planted in warm, well- 
drained soil and sheltered from rough, 
cold winds. When planting Almonds it 
must be remembered that the flowers are 
borne on leafless branches, therefore a 
position with a dark background, such as 
is given by a bank of--IJollles, Evejgreen 
Oaks, of, Coni^erSk. fiesirable, iterfieters 
being seen t6 muclXgf^tei aSlteairfeage 


the third week of January; pendula, with 
weeping branches; and macrocarpa with 
very large fruits. The 

Crimean or Russian Almond (P. nana) 
is a low-growing, compact bush scarcely 
3 feet high, with many slender branchlets. 
In leaves, flowers, and fruits it resembles 
the Almond, but all the parts are smaller. 
Suckers are often produced, which can be 
detached and used for propagation. Fail¬ 
ing these the branches should be layered 
in March, as it is a most difficult subject 
to root from cuttings. The varieties 
Gesslerlana and georgica have more 
richly-coloured flowers than the type. 

P. Davidiana is an Almond-like tree, 
native of China. It grows from 15 feet to 
20 feet high and produces white flowers in 
February. In the case of the variety 
rubra the flowers are similar in colour to 
those of a pale-flowered Almond. 

P. orientalis is sometimes called the 


with great freedom, the fruits being sweet 
when well matured. 

The accompanying illustration gives a 
good idea of the beauty of a group of these 
early-flowering trees, while young, well- 
grown trees placed in pots in autumn are 
excellent for forcing into bloom for con¬ 
servatory decoration during the earliest 
months of the year. D. 

PIERIS FLORIBUNDA AT WISLEY. 
It Is a pity that the varieties of Pieris 
only give of their best under certain con¬ 
ditions, for they are among the noblest of 
hardy flowering shrubs now grown in 
English gardens. In some places the con¬ 
ditions necessary for their welfare exist, 
in others they must, if possible, be 
created. The attempt to grow the Pieris 
in a wind-swept garden can only result In 
failure partial or complete. There may be 
—probably are—irtacesdri" the British Isles 
where they arphappy jin fall exposure; 
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but in a general way shelter from cold 
winds is imperative. There is also the 
question of soil. The varieties of Pieris 
are not likely to take on a vigorous life 
in heavy loam verging on clay, neither 
will they flourish in low-lying situations 
where the soil is liable to he water¬ 
logged during the resting jjeriod. Pieris 
floribunda is very fine at Wisley, one 
specimen being about 8 feet high and 
broad in proportion, with foliage to the 
ground, and covered with bloom. The 
flower’s are now (March 18th) beginning 
to fade. A clump, some 20 feet through, 
in perfect condition and bearing thousands 
of blooms is wonderfully attractive. 

Tire value of this Pieris for embellish¬ 
ing the outdoor garden during some of 
the dullest weeks of the year is very 
great, and the flowers are equally valu¬ 
able when cut for indoor decoration. 
This year I had branches of this in good 
condition for nearly a month. Had they 
been in a cool room, I should not have 
wondered so much; but they were in a 
constantly heated apartment, kept very 
warm in the evening, and within 4 feet 
of the lamp. So far from deteriorating 
under the influence of this dry, artificial 
temperature, the Lily of the Valley-like 
blossoms Increased in purity, and many 
buds expanded. Can any of your readers 
mention anything more valuable and that 
is able to withstand inclement winters, 
give us a display of bloom in February 
and March in the open, and can be kept 
in good condition for several -weeks in a 
heated room? Among the many flowering 
shrubs now in cultivation, I cannot think 
of one more worthy of a place in the out¬ 
door garden. At Wisley this Pieris gets 
the protection which a stranger vegetation 
affords; but there are many gardens 
where a sheltered spot can be found. As 
regards 

Soil, it evidently enjoys a liberal 
amount of decayed leaf-mould. In spme 
places this already exists, otherwise it 
must be added. Anything in the way of 
decayed vegetable matter, such as lawn 
sweepings, will do ; and if I had to do with 
a rather tenacious soil I should add 'a 
little peat in good-sized lumps, as this is 
of an antiseptic nature, and induces quick 
and healthy root production. 

J. COKNHILL. 


THE WINTER-FLQWERING 
HONEYSUCKLES. 

These are rightly praised by Eyelyn Byng 
in The Garden. 

Lonicera fragrantissima and. L. 
Standishii, against the house, facing - 
due south, have both been a joy this 
winter. From December onwards I 
began cutting good-sized sprays, 
putting them into water, where they 
last a week at least; the pale creamy 
blooms peeping out of the young foliage 
which shoots forth in the genial 
warmth a delight, not to mention their 
sweet perfume. On coining into my 
sitting-room the scent is noticed at 
once, and, unlike that of so many 
others, one does not get accustomed to 
it and so lose its worth, which is a 
great advantage 

To thrive, however, they should have a 
warm exposure and warm soils. With 
some they are a failure and not to be com¬ 
pared with some of the summer-flowering 
Honeysuckles. 


A OTES AND REP LI EH. 

Rhododendron praecox.— I have a few 
plants of this hybrid Rhododendron in 
pots. I keep them all summer plunged 
In soil in a shady spot, where Tthey make 
^^vUji^y'Tn flower- 


buds, and give no trouble at all. In 
autumn I bring them Into the cold green¬ 
house, and have them in flower by early 
March. They are really very beautiful 
for the house. Grown in the open, this 
Rhododendron flowers so early that the 
blossoms are often ruined by frost. Thus, 
they are best in a shady place, or, at any 
rate, one so sheltered that the winter sun 
does not reach them until mid-day. 
Morning sun shining on frosted, blossoms 
is fatal; but If the hoar frost could melt 
before the sun strikes It, the flowers 
would not be harmed. The flowers of 
Rhododendron pra?eox, in general aspect 
and texture, more resemble those of an 
Azalea than a Rhododendron. The colour 
Is a beautiful soft lilac, like the common 
Rhododendron ponticum, only paler. 
Branches may be picked from open-ground 
bushes when the buds are just beginning 
to expand and show colour, and put into 
a vase of water in a warm room will oi>en 
perfectly. The finest bush of this Rhodo¬ 
dendron I ever saw was in a small back 
garden in Sheffield. It was a sunless little 
place, and the bush was over-shadowed by 
low trees. It was quite 5 feet high, very 
bushy, the picture of health, and literally 
covered with flower-buds, and it was 
growing in the poorest, liver-like clay soil 
I have ever seen.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage . 

Forsythia suspensa.—This is flowering 
exceptionally well this year. A' plant 
against my house is a mass of golden 
blossom, the long, willowy twigs wreathed 
from end to end with flowers. This year 
I have found a new use for this hardy 
shrub. I have grown little plants of it in 
small pots and wintered them in a cold 
greenhouse. I potted them up in the 
winter of 1916, and cut them back hard 
in the spring of 1917. They made good 
growth last summer, and the young wood 
is flowering splendidly this spring. I 
stood the pots on the ground all last sum¬ 
mer, and the plants soon rooted through 
the drainage holes into the soil. This 
made them practically Independent and 
self-supporting, and I do not think I 
watered them half a dozen times all last 
year. About Christmas I cut away the 
roots which hung through the pots. 
Those remaining in the pots were ample 
for the plants to carry on wifh. I stood 
them on the staging of the greenhouse, 
where they flowered three or four weeks 
earlier than plants in the open. Brought 
into Die house, they made charming room 
plants, and lasted in flower a good three 
weeks. I have no doubt they Would have 
responded to a little artificial heat in the 
greenhouse, and could have been forced 
Into flower much earlier than they were; 
but it was a question of coal for the house 
or coal for the greenhouse—not enough 
for both. I shall now cut the little pot 
Forsythias back and stand them out in 
the open, there to root through Into the 
soil and make fresh wood for flowering 
next spring.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

The Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum) 
failing. —The query and reply regarding 
this on page 151 are worth noting. In 
many parts of the country, warm, dry, 
sunny places will not suit it, and it will 
frequently succumb in such. In a good 
many gardens that I know it must have 
partial shade—at least, when on dry soil, 
but it has thriven remarkably well with 
more sun when in stiffer soil—approach¬ 
ing clay, indeed. It is said that the 
variegated form will grow where the 
green-lea ml one will not live. I was 
told about this in a good Scottish nursery 
years ago, and there api>ears to be some 
ground for the assertion, although it Is 
contrary to what one would exj>eet..—S. 
Aunott. 


FRUIT. 

COB-NUTS AND FILBERTS. 

Cob-nuts have a tendency to bear in alter¬ 
nate years, in this respect resembling 
many varieties of Apples and Plums. Last 
year my main plantation carried a heavy 
crop of Nuts. This spring female blooms 
are abundant, but the majority of the 
trees are quite devoid of catkins. A 
smaller and newer plantation, which 
cropped lightly last year, now shqws 
plenty of blooms of both sexes. I never 
remember having seen the wild Hazels in 
the hedgerows so full of catkins, and as 
there are many of these trees round the 
main plantation I am hoping that their 
pollen may fertilise some of the Cob-nuts, 
female blooms of which, examined under 
the microscope, apiieared to be plentifully 
sprinkled with pollen grains when taken 
from trees sej>arated from the Hazels only 
by a headland. Blooms taken from trees 
more towards the centre of the plantation 
showed only a very few pollen grains, and 
in many cases none at all. I have heard 
of success from cutting catkin-bearing 
boughs from the Hazels and hanging them 
in the Cob-nut trees, and this is being tried 
in the plantation referred to. I have not, 
however, much faith in the experiment, 
because it is almost impossible to cut off 
the boughs without shedding a cloud of 
pollen, so that little remains by the time 
they are transferred. 

Cob-nuts and Filberts are worthy of 
more extensive cultivation in gardens. 
They are proving very useful food at pre¬ 
sent. The Filberts are superior in flavour 
and have much less objectionable woody 
fibre, but, unfortunately, they give only 
about half the crop. I fancy that many 
people are deterred from planting Cob-nuts 
because they think it necessary to follow 
the elaborate system of pruning and train¬ 
ing adopted by most of the Kentish market 
growers. Their plan of producing wide 
and low basin-shaped trees aims at larger 
Nuts, but it is not necessary for the grow¬ 
ing of heavy crops. My trees have been 
allowed to grow almost naturally, and they 
bear well. They need to be cut back hard 
after planting, and less severely for the j 
next two or three years, simply to furnish 
a tree, but after that nothing need be done 
beyond the removal of suckers and Wands, 
and a little thinning out occasionally. 

The Nuts are borne on thin, twiggy 
growths, and on spurs on the older wood, 
so that strong shoots are not required. 

For this reason the trees should be planted 
in some of the poorest soil in the garden. 

I think the reason for their failing to crop 
is often that the soil is too rich. 

Sussex. E. M. B. 


MITE-RESISTING BLACK CURRANTS. 

In districts where the Black Currant bud- 
mite is plentiful it is worth while to plant 
some of the new varieties that are brought 
out from time to time. Some of these are 
mite-resisting for a few years, just as 
many new varieties of Potato resist disease 
for a time. I have grown Boskoop Giant 
for about fifteen years, and it is the best 
I have found for market, the bunches and 
berries being large. Great care was taken 
to obtain bushes free from “ big bud ” in 
the flrst place, and they remained free for 
several seasons. Gradually,however, “big ■ 
bud ” began to appear, the pest coming, no : 
doubt, from cottage gardens, which are 
full of it. Every spring the big round buds 
have been picked off and burned. This, I 
find, is the only practicable way of keeping 
the trouble in check. Spraying touches the 
mites only when they are migrating from 
one bud to another, and, as this goes on 
over a long- period;- from April to June, 
spraying has to ijpj rpjvuted sq, frequently 
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as to be practically out of the question. 
In spite of annual hand-picking of the big 
buds, the trouble has now increased to such 
an extent that I consider Boskoop Giant 
no longer mite-proof. Goddard’s Monarch 
is a newer variety of promise. It is a 
strong grower and crops well. The berries 
are big, but, unfortunately, the bunches 
are short and grow so close to the branches 
as to make gathering tiresome. With me 
it is almost mite-proof. There are many 
rogues among the bushes, and it is easy to 
pick these out now by the number of big 
buds on them, while it is rare to find any 
on Goddard's Monarch in the same rows. 
Edina, a Scotch variety, is resistant to 
mite, but this has small fruit. One of the 
latest varieties is Seabrook’s Black. 
Growers who have planted this, report that 
so far it is mite-proof, and it is being very 
largely planted for market. I have some 
young bushes, but have not yet had them 
long enough to give any opinion. 

Sussex. E. M. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plums going mouldy. —I should be much 
obliged if you could tell me what I can 
do to prevent my Plums going mouldy. 
Last year there was a very heavy crop, 
but just as they were ripening many of 
them either burst, and a sort of gum oozed 
out, or else they got soft and fell off. Is 
it clue to the damp or to a maggot or 
insect? I should be most grateful for 
advice. —(Mrs.) E. Aubrey Smith. 

[In the absence of an affected fruit for 
examination, we regret being unable to 
say what the exact cause of the splitting 
and dropping of the frnit is. Some few 
varieties are rather given to splitting in 
* damp and rainy weather, but from the 
brief description you give of the appear¬ 
ance of the affected fruits the cause of 
the mischief may be due to an attack of 
the Plum scab (Cladosporium carpo- 
philum. It certainly is not the work of 
either a maggot or insect. Although we 
can give no definite opinion in the matter, 
there would be no harm done in spraying 
the tree or trees, as the case may be, with 
Bordeaux mixture, at half strength, two 
or three times at fortnightly intervals 
after the fruit is swelling off, and watch 
results. If no splitting occurs, you may 
assume that the fungoid disease named 
was accountable for the trouble. If the 
complaint again puts in an appearance, 
kindly forward a few specimens, and we 
will do our bestrto assist you.] 

Strawberries.— The soil between the 
rows may now be hoed and broken down 
finely prior to the placing of a mulch of 
long stable litter amongst the plants for 
the ultimate protection of the fruit in the 
way of its becoming splashed with soil, 
etc. A light sprinkling of soot or lime may 
be applied i.fter hoeing as a preventive of 
slug attacks. The reason for affording a 
mulch so far in advance is that it may be 
well washed by rain and free from taint 
before the plants flower and set their 
fruits.—H. N. 

Apple 08lfn. —From the report given by 
“R. Mayer” and “P. T., it is clear 
that this is an excellent Apple, and it is 
very remarkable that it is not listed in 
any English nurseryman’s catalogue when 
room is made for so many that are very 
inferior. If a fine Apple like this is good 
in Scotland, it ought to be better in the 
south, if anything.— W. J. Farmer. 

Pear Black Auchan or Achan, to which 
I recently referred, and of which two 
writers spoke so interestingly in the issue 
of January 16th, is, in mv opinion, one oi 
the very best; and if it does well in Soot- 

I land, it should do /w&ll .in Engl find.— 

w. 3r. 


VEGETABLES. 

AN EARLY SUPPLY OF GREEN 
VEGETABLES. 

The weather experienced for about five 
weeks starting on December 16th, although 
not exceptionally severe, has been answer- 
able for the destruction of a lot of winter 
Greens in the way of old Cabbage beds, 
where these were retained, Broccoli, and 
the more tender Kales. Certainly, these 
losses are partial and confined mainly in 
this district to low-lying places, where the 
plants were somewhat rank and sappy at 
the commencement of the cold spell. In 
such places, unfortunately, the loss would 
work out at quite 75 per cent., and in such 
case the advisability of making early pro¬ 
vision to make good the loss cannot be 
too strongly enforced. If opportunity 
offers to sow under glass, either in a cold 
house or frame, so much the better, as 
the seed can be scattered thinly in boxes, 
and the seedlings remain until large 
enough to transplant; but if oiieu-air sow¬ 
ing is the alternative a nice, warm corner 
should be selected and a small frame¬ 
work extemporised over which a cloth can 
be thrown in the event of the return of bad 
weather. There are many varieties of 
Cabbage now in commerce that can be 
sown now. A selection should be made of 
one that makes comparatively little 
growth and hearts in quickly with few 
outer leaves. The same remarks apply to 
the Cauliflower selected. This should be 
of the early Snowball type that can be 
planted out 18 inches each way to provide 
a nice supply of small heads from a 
limited area. A bit of small, quick-heart¬ 
ing Cabbage Lettuce may be sown at the 
same time, especially if opportunity offers 
to plant out in a sheltered position. 
Other green vegetables not at their best 
until late autumn, ^ as, for instance, 
Brussels Sprouts and** Savoys, should not 
be sown too early. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Vegetable Marrows. —To many who h&ve 
hitherto regarded Vegetable Marrows 
solely in the light bf an addition to their 
table in the autumn, it has been somewhat 
of a surprise to find how well they may be 
kept for cooking up to the end of January, 
and even beyond, provided they are 
gathered at the proper time. The season 
of 1917, with its frequent periods of rain, 
was particularly suited to the growth of 
the Marrows, and good crops were re¬ 
ported in most districts. The old idea of 
the need for a heap of stable manure being 
a necessity for their success has long since 
been exploded, and we find to-day tha^ 
with a minimum amount of manure on^ 
may grow really good Marrows. Further, 
people are learning that though it is an 
advantage to have plants raised under 
glass in April for planting out in May for 
an early crop, quite good results may be 
achieved if seed is sown in May on the bed 
they are to occupy. As to their keeping 

? ualities, their value is yearly increasing. 

had on January 19th quite a nice 
number of fruits, out last October, that 
were on the underside of ripeness, and 
they were firm and good, and will keep 
longer. Marrows at that season of the 
vear ? and in these times especially, make 
a nice change in food if stuffed with 
Onions. The misrtake commonly made by 
people about Marrows for keeping is to 
select the largest, instead of those of 
medium size and three parts grown. I 
have a few green Marrows which are as 
good as the day they were cut. Those 
who cannot afford the room for the 
runners should try bush Marrows, which 
take up very little room, and usually can 
be depended on to produce about half a 
dozen nice fruits.— VYoodbastwick. 


THE WEEK*8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom April 9th.-- Aubrietias (in 
variety), Arabia (double and single ) (in 
variety), Sanguinaria canadensis (Blood- 
root), Viola gracilis, V. rothomagensis. 
Saxifrages (in great variety ), Morisia 
hypogwa, Draba bruniwfolia, Anemones 
(in variety ), Iris reticulata, Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum , Tulips (many species and 
varieties), Scillas (in variety ), Chiono- 
doxas (in variety), Puschkinia scilloides, 
Or ape Hyacinths (in variety), Hyacin- 
thus azureus , Erythroniums (in variety), 
Cyclamen Count, Fritillarias (in variety), 
Omphalodes cappadocica, O. vema, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Veronica flliformis. 
Primroses (in variety). Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas, Violets (in variety), Pulmon- 
arias, Mertensia virginica, Anchusa myo- 
sotidifiora, Primulas (in variety ), Myoso- 
tis (in variety), Alyssum saxatile, Syn- 
thyris reniformis, Orobus vemus roseus, 
Cheiranthus Harpur Crewe, Crown Im¬ 
perials, Narcissi (in great variety), Pole- 
monium saccharatum pictum, Corydalis 
(in variety), Lithospermum rosmarini- 
folium, L. Heavenly Blue, Iberis (in 
variety), Epimediums (in variety), Tltalic- 
trums (in variety), Stylophorum diphyl- 
lum, Collomia grandiflora, Ericas (in 
variety), Magnolia conspicua, M. stellata, 
Andromcdas (in variety), Prunus triloba, 
P. pcndula, Ribes (in variety), Forsythias 
(in variety), Spiraa arguta, Exochorda 
grandiflora, Cydonlas (in variety), Azara 
microphylla, Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 
V. Carlesi, Daphnes (in variety ), Rhodo¬ 
dendron ciliatum, R. racemosum, Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Berberis (in variety), 
Alnus cordifolia, Coronilla glauca, Rubus 
spcctabili8. 

The week’s work.— Forsythias have 
been very handsome for several weeks 
past. They will soon be passing out of 
bloom, and will require a certain amount 
of pruning. The shoots made now and 
those that result from this pruning will 
furnish the flowering wood for another 
year. The flowering shoots of this year 
should be shortened back to three or four 
buds, and any other pruning required may 
be done at the same time. Forsythia 
suspensa and F. viridissima thrive here 
planted in the open in slightly sheltered 
positions. In very cold districts they re¬ 
quire the shelter of a wall. As wall plants, 
the shoots should be tied in loosely. The 
soil around the bushes, if found ex¬ 
hausted should be removed and replaced 
with turfy loam and decayed manure. 
Climbers of early growth, such as most of 
the Clematises, must now be looked over, 
and the best young shoots lied into posi¬ 
tion and kept from intertwining. Any 
young shoots coming from the base should 
be carefully looked after. Many herba¬ 
ceous plants ore now sufficiently advanced 
for the crowns to be thinned, an opera- 
. tion that should not be overlooked in old- 
established plants, for most of them 
throw far more growths than they can 
bring to perfection. The extent to which 
thinning may be done must be determined 
by the nature of the plant and its growth. 
As a general rule, the best and strongest 
growths will be round furthest from the 
centre of each clump. Biennials and 
perennials of various kinds may be sown 
now on a well-prepared border, pricking 
out the seedlings as soon as large enough 
to handle. 

Annuals. —It is now safe to sow prac¬ 
tically all annuals out-of-doorB, and, pro¬ 
vided the ground was well prepared during 
the winter or spring, a dry day or two will 
render it fit for sowing, even on heavv 
soils. To obtain the best results tho soil 
must be made fine, the seeds sown thinly, 
and lightly covered with fine soil. An¬ 
nuals are frequently sown and grown too 
thickly. The seedlings should be thinned 
as soon as large enough to handle, and 
again when the young plants have covered 
the ground, eventually leaving them from 
4 inches to 1 foot apart, according to the 
kind or variety. Planting in the rock 
garden has now been l^ryught to a-dose for 
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the season. It is getting quite late 
enough for planting^ but if the plants are 
well attended to with water there is no 
reason why planting should not he con¬ 
tinued for a few days. Aubrietias and 
Saxifrages are a particularly pleasing 
feature in the rock garden at the present 
time. While plants are in flower is the 
best time to mark those that are to be dis¬ 
pensed with, as it is sometimes forgotten 
at the proper time just what it was in¬ 
tended to dig out. Also, any particular 
favourites tmt it may be desirable to in¬ 
crease should be noted, so that they may 
not be forgotten at propagating time. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Norihants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Eariy FflgKr —Fruits on pot-grown and 
planted^out trees now ©welling fast will 
need, until they begin to soften, a humid 
atmosphere, accompanied by as high a 
temperature as is not only safe, but as 
can be afforded at the present time, to 
assist in their attaining a good size. 
Every advantage should be taken of sun- 
heat to assist in maintaining the requisite 
degree of warmth, so that artificial heat 
may, as far as possible, be dispensed 
with—at any rate, in the day-time. Less 
fire heat will also be required during the 
evening if a point is made of husband¬ 
ing solar heat by closing as early as it is j 
safe to do so in "the afternoon. With this I 
end in view, the temperature may be 
allowed to rise to 90 degs., when no harm 
will result if the trees are at once 
thoroughly syringed, taking care that the 
undersides of the leaves are well moist¬ 
ened. Until the fruits are on the point of 
ripening, the greatest attention must be 
paid—especially with regard to pot trees— 
to root waterings ana affording stimu¬ 
lants either in liquid form or by ©trowing 
a suitable fertiliser on the borders and 
washing it in at once with water in a luke¬ 
warm state. In the absence of liquid 
manure, 1 oz. of guano dissolved in every 
gallon is a safe stimulant. The giving 
of ertimulants must gradually cease as the 
ripening stage is approached, when less 
humidity will be required; warm, dry air 
being essential for the production of 
highly - flavoured, thoroughly - ripened 
fruits. A chink of air mav then be left 
on throughout the night also. Requisite 
temperatures up to this stage are 65 degs. 
by night, 75 degs. by day, with a rise of 
5 degs. to 10 degs. with sun heat before 
admitting air. Stopping and tying in of 
growths producing the second crop must 
have due attention, and if more fruits are 
showing than it is advisable to leave to 
reach maturity thin them at once to a 
more reasonable number. 

8ucoessional crops.— Syringing for the 
time being must cease as the fruits come 
into flower, which period can be ascer¬ 
tained by closely examining the eyes, 
which then become slightly open. If 
water passes through to the interior of the. 
fruits they decay and drop. Until the 
eyes close the needful amount of moisture 
musrfc be supplied by damping the foot¬ 
paths, etc. Watering trees the roots of 
which ar© confined to certain limits will 
require great care, as a too dry condition 
of the soil will cause the fruits to drop. 
Thinning, stopping, and tying need regular 
attention. The latest house, from which 
one crop only will be taken, should be 
kept as cool as possible for the present, 
unless the fruit is required to oe ripe 
earlier than it would oe under ordinary 
conditions, in which case the house should 
be closed and the trees started at once. 

Outdoor Fig*. —These should be un¬ 
covered and pruned, and then refastened 
to the wall. In pruning, select and leave 
sufficient of the wood well furnished with 
embryo fruits, which are now so plainly 
visible that no mistake can or should be 
made in regard to this. Avoid overcrowd¬ 
ing, and if necessary to thin the branches 
take away such as are becoming old and 
worn-out. Dress all wounds with styptic, 
paint, or knotting' directly . pruning is 
finished. Tcp-d %ss| fchfe tdfcJef£if it is 


needed with good turfy loam to which a 
liberal quantity of lime rubbish has been 
added. 

Late Vines. —As soon as the growths are 
sufficiently developed to be able to dis¬ 
tinguish which will afford the best bunches 
reduce them to one on a spur, or if the 
growths are in duplicate, one to each. 
When the shoots lengthen out and it is 
found, as is generally the case, that more 
than one hunch is produced on a shoot or 
lateral, pinch off all but one, and that the 
best. This is usually situated nearest the 
rod. The laterals should be stopped at 
two leaves beyond the bunch; sublaterals, 
when they appear, at one leaf above the 
bunch j but rub out all which push out 
between the bunch and the rod. As late 
Vines generally make strong growth, the 
bringing down of the laterals to the trellis 
has to be done cautiously, otherwise they 
will snap off at the heel and cause a 
blank. Afternoon or evening is the best 
time to do this tying down, which, need¬ 
less to remark, should be done gradually. 
Whether much damping down or not is re- 
uired will depend on the amount of arti- 
cial heat, if any is to be employed. In 
any case, a little should, if possible, be 
afforded until the weather becomes 
warmer, when, if absolutely necessary, it 
can be dispensed with. With the em¬ 
ployment of a little fire heat, as suggested, 
there is less likelihood of mildew putting 
in an appearance as a result of fluctuating 
temperatures which usually prevail dur¬ 
ing April. Water inside borders as often 
as it is required, ventilate in accordance 
with weather conditions, and make the 
most of sunheat by closing early, especi- 
allv in regard to unheated houses. 

duter Vine borders. —These should now 
be stripped of thedr winter coverings, 
cleaned, and then given a dressing of an 
approved Vine manure. After pricking 
this in mulch the surface with horse 
droppings an inch or so in thickness. 

Frame Qucumbers. —Planting may now 
take place. The compost for Melons is of 
a nature to induce a hard, wiry, rather than 
a vigorous, succulent growtn, but that 
for Cucumbers should lx? of a reverse char¬ 
acter. Therefore some old Mushroom 
manure and leaf-mould may be added to 
the loam, and the whole, beyond being 
pressed down after being formed into a 
mound, will need no further attention in 
this direction. 

Tomatoes. —The earliest hatch will now 
require regular attention in the way of 
watering and supplying the roots with 
stimulants two or three times a week. 
Lateral growths should also be repressed 
as fast as they appear, and give another 
top-dressing as soon as that last given be¬ 
comes filled with roots. To relieve the 
plants, take off the fruits directly they 
commence to colour, and lay them on a 
shelf to finish. Attend to the tying-in of 
successional plants, also the removal of 
lateral growths, and while in flower water 
less freely, tapping the trellis or touching 
the flowers with a camel-hair brush to 
assist in the setting. Top-dress as soon 
as a good set is secured, and see that the 
roots do not want for water. Another 
house may now be planted to supply late 
summer and autumn crops of fruit. 
Boxes, pots, or a narrow border of soil, 
it matters not which, will answer to grow 
them in. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
have set an abundant crop of fruit, and 
disbudding must shortly be commenced 
and completed in several operations at in¬ 
tervals of a week or ten days, according 
to the growth of the trees. Disbudding 
requires much judgment, for if too many 
shoots are removed at one time a check 
will result and many of the fruits will 
turn yellow and fall off. The shoots at 
the back and front of the branches should 
be first removed, any young fruits found 
at the base of the shoot being left if it be 
thought desirable to retain them. It is a 
good plan to nip off the point of the shoot 
in this case, leaving the base of the shoot 


with the young fruit on it. The points of 
the shoots should for the present not be 
pinched. It may be necessary with some 
of them later on to avoid crowding, but 
the third disbudding is the best time to 
do this. If fruits Jiave set thickly, the 
worst placed should first be removed, and 
the otliers left on the branches and snoots 
at about 3 inches apart, always removing 
those that are small and weak. 

Raspberries. —All suckers that appear 
between the rows should be removed, un¬ 
less young plants are required for next 
season’s planting, when a selection of the 
most promising should be left. These 
should be at some little distance from the 
stools, so that no undue disturbance of 
the roots may be caused when lifting the 
young canes." As the young shoots de¬ 
velop they should be thinned, only leaving 
sufficient to furnish fruiting canes for 
next season. The Raspberry is a gross 
feeder, therefore a heavy dressing of farm¬ 
yard manure should be" placed about the 
stools if not already done. Take ad¬ 
vantage of dry days to clean the surface 
of the ground in all fruit quarters, stirring 
it well with a hoe. 

Grapes now swelling must have a liberal 
supply of moisture charged with ammonia, 
and, as keen, easterly winds with bright 
sunshine frequently prevail in April, 
guard against checks from draught by 
shutting off fire heat early on fine morn¬ 
ings, by timely ventilation, and by early 
closing with sun heat at a temperature of 
85 degs. to 90 deg®. As stoning ap¬ 
proaches allow a free growth of laterals, 
stimulate the loots with warm diluted 
liquid manure, and aim at a steady night 
temperature of 65 degs. to 68 degs. with 
a little top air. Vines in late houses are 
now making rapid progress, which neces¬ 
sitates disbudding and the stopping of 
shoots. Not only is this sometimes 
neglected, but frequently the laterals are 
trained far too closely together, and both 
the fruit and wood suffer in consequence. 
Bring the laterals, once they are suffi¬ 
ciently firm, gradually down to the trellis, 
secure them, and stop sublaterals before 
the flowers expand, so that the Vines do 
not receive a check during the blooming 
period. Maintain during the flowering 
season a night temperature of about 
65 degs. for such varieties as Alicante, 
Lady Downe’s, Appley Towers, and other 
free-setting varieties. Muscats of all 
kinds should have 5 degs. more. 

Dwarf French Beans in pots are crop¬ 
ping very freely. These now succeed best 
m a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 
degs. The foliage is thoroughly syringed 
twice daily, and diluted manure water 
afforded at ©very other watering. A 
quantity has been raised in small pots, 
and these will now be planted out in cold 
frames. The frames will be closed as 
early in the afternoon as possible in order 
to husband the sun heat, and the lights 
covered at night. To ensure a continuous 
supply until the outside crop comes in, 
one more sowing will be made under glass, 
sow'ing the seeds in the frame in which 
they are to be grown. At the same time 
another sowing will be made in small pots, 
to be transplanted later on to a sheltered 
border in the open. As soon as the 
w'eather is favourable a sowing will also be 
made on a south border, in rich sandy soil, 
in drills 18 inches apart, covering the seeds 
with 2 inches of fine soil. A sowung of 
Scarlet Runner Beans will be made in 
boxes and placed in a cold frame to furnish 
plants for putting out in the open ground 
next month. Codlings raised in this 
manner come into bearing before those 
sown in the open ground. 

Cabbages planted last autumn have done 
remarkably .well, and Harbinger is ready 
for cutting. This is follow'ed by April ana 
Flower of Spring. Cabbages from seed 
sown in a frame and afterwards pricked 
out are now' ready for planting out. 
These will come in alter those planted last 
autumn and enable us to clear the ground 
as soon as the heads have been cut, in¬ 
stead of leaving: the stumps to supply 
Greens through the suignier. Another 
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sowing has been made to supply heads 
through August and September*. 

Cauliflowers wintered in cold frames 
have been thoroughly hardened, and will 
now lie planted out. If protection is 
needed, it will be given by placing in¬ 
verted flower-pots over the plants. 
Seeds of Sutton’s Favourite, Universal, 
Early Giant, and Autumn Mammoth have 
been sowu to provide plants for a succes¬ 
sion to those sown in boxes and pricked 
out a few* weeks ago. The earliest 

Celery plants that have been pricked out 
into boxes have made good progress, and 
will now be hardened off to prepare them 
for planting out. 

Vegetable Marrow seeds for the main 
crop will now be sown in small pots, so 
that the young plants will be ready to 
set out atx>ut the middle of May. As 
soon as the seedlings have developed their 
first rough leaf they will be potted into 
(3-inch pots and grown on under glass until 
the. time for planting arrives. I plant the 
main crop of these on a large bed of par¬ 
tially-decayed leaves in a sunny and 
sheltered situation. The plants are 
placed 6 feet to 8 feet apart in holes filled 
with loam and manure in equal parts, and 
allowed to ramble at will. Treated in this 
way they soon develop fruit, and give a 
constant"and plentiful supply until cut off 
by frost. When first planted they are 
covered at night with mats until all 
danger of frost is past. 

Lettuce. —We continue to plant out in 
various parts of the garden Lettuces 
which have l)een forwarded under glass. 
Sowings of both Cos and Cabbage varieties 
are made about once every ten davs. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Roses. —The time for pruning has again 
come round, and, when possible, this work 
ought to be pushed on. It is customary 
to begin pruning Hoses by attending to 
Hybrid Perpetual varieties first, next deal¬ 
ing with the Hybrid Teas, and, finally, the 
more delicate Teas. Much is annually 
written about the pruning of Roses; but 
no hard-and-fast rule can safely be laid 
down. Observation and common sense in 
the use of the knife will quickly put even 
a novice on the right track, and, while 
there is no exact course which may in all 
cases be safely followed, there are one or 
two rules which nobody can go far wrong 
in following. Cut out all weak, spindlv, 
injured, or superfluous shoots. Cut weak- 
growing shoots which may have to be left 
severely back, and merely tip the stronger 
growths. In pruning, always cut back to 
a strong eye, and one which will throw a 
shoot upward and outward. There is 
much unprofitable wood left, as a rule, in 
all.classes of Hoses, this not only inter¬ 
fering wjth the development of the bush, 
hut producing inferior blooms. After 
pruning, let all the debris be collected and 
burned, forking up the beds and borders 
as speedily as is possible. 

Wall fruit. —Peaches and Nectarines 
now in full bloom require to be artificially 
llinated day by day if a good set is to 
assured. It is a mistake to assume 
that fertilisation may lie safely left to in¬ 
sect agencies at this time, for insects are 
by no means plentiful. With frosts 
likely to be present for some time, protec¬ 
tion is indispensable. This may take 
many forms. The most general is that of 
stretching double or triple thicknesses of 
nets in front of the trees. This is, un¬ 
questionably, a very safe course to follow; 
hut to me it has always appeared to have 
certain drawbacks. When put up, the 
nets must remain day and night until re¬ 
moved—sometimes during mild weather 
when mey would bo better off, and some¬ 
times during blustering, wet, and windy 
weather, when, no matter how carefully 
the nets have been put on, thev are blown 
in on the blooms to the disadvantage of 
the latter. In some fortunate gardens, 
screens on rollers have been fixed, which 
can be lowered ancf raised a? is. netful. 
My own practice is ’ Hg gf ylli %e ,^gsily- 
bandled, stretches ofHessian, to affix 


to the edges at regular intervals loops of 
tarred twine. These loops are fixed to 
holdfasts in the walls, and, although the 
extent covered is of considerable area, yet 
the coverings can be put oil at night and 
removed in the morning at the expenditure 
of but little time. In the course of the 
week a number of young cordon Pears on 
the Quince have been thoroughly watered 
and the surface of the soil fairly heavily 
mulched. This ought to keep the roots 
right in respect of moisture until after 
blooming ceases, when a further watering 
.will be given. Pears on Quince must have 
ample moisture if success is to follow. 
The buds of Plums expand rapidly—in¬ 
deed, at the top of the wall they are almost 
open—and Apple buds are correspondingly 
advanced. When time permits, both 
Plums and Apples will lie thoroughly 
watered. 

Orchard house. —In the case of Peachel, 
Nectarines, and Plums, a good set having 
been secured, the syringe is now used 
regularly morning and afternoon. If the 
syringing be carefully done there is but 
little danger of aphis or of red-spider ob¬ 
taining a lodgment. Should either of 
these become visible in the lips of the 
shoots a pinch of Tobacco powder will put 
a stop to their activities. A little dis¬ 
budding may now safely be done, remem¬ 
bering, of course, to spread this operation 
over a period and to retain ample shoots 
for next season’s crops, such shoots to be 
well placed, and, as far as possible, at 
regular intervals one from, another. 
Ventilate early and freely in suitable 
weather, avoiding draughts, and close the 
house rather early in the afternoon. 
Now that summer time is in full swing, 
the sun and not the watch must be .tne 
guide for opening and closing all kinds 
of glasshouses. 

Hardy-flower borders. —Every day the 
hardy-flower borders increase in interest. 
During the week a beginning has been 
made with the placing of suitable stakes 
to the various plants. Departing from 
the regular custom, each border as the 
plants are staked is hoed and raked, and 
in suitable places colonies of hardy 
annuals sown. 

Vegetable garden. —Successions! sow¬ 
ings of Peas and Broad Beans are now due, 
and in both cases sowing is being done 
with a less free hand than usual. Thin 
sowing is, of course, always advisable, but 
allowance must be made for casualties— 
rotting seeds, faulty germination, the de¬ 
predations of slugs, mice, rats, birds, and 
so forth. In the case of Peas, Alderman 
and Autocrat are good sorts, and will fill 
many baskets in their season. Green 
Windsor Bean is a useful variety, better, 
I think, than Taylor’s Broad Windsor, 
l>ecausc the seeds of the former are green 
when cooked. The main crop of Carrots 
may shortly be sown. For this sowing, 
Scarlet Intermediate is reliable; but those 
who like the stump-rooted Carrot may 
prefer to sow occasional batches of Earlv 
Horn. Let the Carrot quarter be well 
blackened with soot before preparing the 
soil for the crop. The area to be planted 
with late Potatoes has been cultivated and 
drilled in the course of the week, although 
planting will not be done for a week or 
Wo. The whole area was got ready in less 
than a day bv horse labour. No doubt, 
spade cultivation is always the best; but 
when an American digging-plough is used, 
that implement makes capital work. The 
main sowing of Kale should now be made. 
If sown later, full development may not be 
attained, especially should the season be 
dry. Brussels Sprouts sown under glass 
can be pricked off into cold frames. 
Plant ultimately in lines 2 feet apart and 
allow 2£ feet from plant to plant. 

Grape thinning. —As soon as the berries 
make a move forward thinning may be 
begun. It is wise to retain such berries 
as are noticeably taking the lead. No 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to 
how many berries should be cut out, much 
depending on the condition of the rods 
and the amount of nourishment they will 
receive; but in most cases two-thirds of 


the berries may be cut out, while in others, 
such as Gros Colman, even more should be 
dispensed with. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 

SPRING-CLEANING OF HIVES. 
Spring-cleaning of hives must be attended 
to and completed before April runs out. 
Undoubtedly, the best and most expedi¬ 
tious method Is that of transferring the 
stock, frame by frame, from the winter 
hive to another one which has been 
cleaned in readiness. If spring-cleaning 
be done In this way the bees will scarcely 
recognise the interruption, and the whole 
process will occupy no more than abqut a 
quarter of an hour. 

In detail, the process is as follows: 
Have everything at hand on the spot on a 
warm day when the bees are flying freely. 
By everything I mean the clean, empty 
hive, calico quilt, a scraper, and a lever of 
some sort, the smoker and carbolic cloth. 
Lift the winter hive to one side, and put 
the clean hive in its place, quite level and 
firm. Some people smear with vaseline 
the ledges on which the bar frames rest to 
prevent the bees from fastening them 
down with propolis. Next, subdue the 
bees with smoke, and after a minute re¬ 
move the ^wanning quilts. Now peel up 
the calico quilt to expose the top bars of 
the dummy-board and first frame only, 
full length. Slide the dummy-board along 
and scrape the top of the first frame, 
being careful not to crush any bees which 
come up to learn the cause of the dis¬ 
turbance. Lever the frame up just a little 
and slide It along so that it may be lifted 
out without doing harm either to bees or 
comb. Rest one of the bottom corners of 
this frame on the ledge from which it has 
been released, to enable you to scrape Its 
end and bottom and metal fittings with¬ 
out jerking. All this done, lift it into its 
exact corresponding position in the clean 
hive. Repeat this operation with' each 
other frame, one by one, turning back the 
covering quilt for each frame in the old 
hive, and drawing along the covering 
quilt in the clean hive as each frame is 
inserted. This helps to keep the bees 
down. An occasional use of the smoker 
or of the carbolic cloth may be helpful; 
but let it be a moderate and tactful use. 
Brush with a large feather, or shake out, 
on to a board in front of their new home 
the bees remaining in the old brood box. 
See that all bar-frames and the dummy- 
board are in correct position, parallel and 
perpendicular, and firm, before levelling 
down the covering calico and replacing 
the warming quilts. Tidy up all round, 
pick up bits of propolis, and remove the 
emptied hive to a place where it may be 
well cleaned in readiness for a transfer¬ 
ence of bees into it from another hive to 
be spring-cleaned. 

If a hive be not available for such 
transference, the only thing to do is to 
clean and remove the dummy-board and 
frames, one by one, to some covered re¬ 
ceptacle, placed on a cloth if It has no 
bottom. Then scrape the floor-board and 
hive, and.replace the contents. Be most 
careful to keep the frames upright and in 
their original order. 

Robbery at this time of the year is as 
likely as in autumn. Precautions against 
it are us necessary and similar. Try to 
keep stocks strong, feed only in the even¬ 
ings, do not let the syrup drop anywhere. 
An old remedy against robbery was to 
stop up the entrance to the victim hive 
with dry earth, which prevents the raid¬ 
ing for a while, and, It was believed, 
finally discourages. tbe|u. The imprisoned 
bees soon make their way out, but the ob¬ 
struction should be light This Is a 
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method I myself have never tried, and it 
must be taken for what it is worth. It 
is crude, but sounds feasible. Frequent 
applications of carbolic acid solution on the 
alighting board, or the rubbing of an 
Onion over it, are of use. The latter pre¬ 
ventive, however, does not, obviously, 
commend itself nowadays. B. R. H. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 9th, 1918. 

The fortnightly meeting on this date was 
of the extent to which of late we have 
become accustomed. Alpine plants were 
fewer and less well shown than at some 
previous meetings, while many exhibits of 
tbe choicer Narcissi and a considerable 
number of novelties (seedlings unnamed) 
were on view. A new Rose, u golden- 
coloured seedling from the popular 
Ophelia claimed attention. It is full of 
promise, and gained an Award of Merit. 
Rhododendrons from Falmouth and else¬ 
where gave an effective display, some 
being of exceptional colour-richness. For 
once, no Carnations were shown. 
Orchids, as usual, were represented by 
several collections. Four new plants were 
certificated. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

The spring-flower exhibit from Mr. 
G. W. Miller was on a rather extensive 
scale, and, apart from' Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, which were shown In con¬ 
siderable numbers, the last-named also 
including some good gold-laced varieties, 
were liberal displays of the two forms 
(pale and richly-coloured) of Primula Julke, 
a welcome plant now and an easy doer. 
Miss Hope's Wallflower was also freely 
grouped. It is yellow-flowered and neat- 
habited, if not very showy. Very beauti¬ 
ful," too, was Arabia nubrietiodes, with 
rosy flowers. The golden-yellow flowered 
Saxifraga Ferdinandi Coburghi was also 
good—better indeed, than is usually 
seen. Among alpines from Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Primula rosea was one of the best bits of 
colour, and still unsurpassed, despite the 
fact that It has been in cultivation for 
forty years or so. Shortia uniflora and S. 
galacifolia were particularly good, and no 
flower lover ever tires of their dainty 
beauty. Hepaticas were showy, Lenten 
Roses interesting, while such miniature 
Narcissi as X. cyclamineus and N. eala- 
thinus have a pretty effect of their own. 
Rhododendron racemosum album was 
very beautiful, R. Nuttalll (yellow- 
flowered) being of a more imposing type, 
and rarely seen in such excellence. 
Atragene alpina and A. a. alba were good, 
as shown by Messrs. Piper, who also had 
a variety of Aubrietiae with Primula den- 
ticulata. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

An attractive exhibit of these was 
' arranged ty Mr. Charles Turner, the 
vases of Magnolias—alba superba and 
rustlca flore-nibro—being particularly 
good. That last-named is welcome, too, 
from the colour stand point. The rich 
rose colour of the double-flowering Peach 
(Amygdalus persica fl.-pl.) contrasted 
well with the purity of Prunus spinosa 
fl.-pl., and might be used in the garden in 
near proximity. Pyrus Maulei alba and 
P. nivalis were also noted. Ribes splen- 
dens afforded an effective bit of colour. 
Of quite another phase of beauty %vas the 
feast of Rhododendrons from Mcssr-. R. 
Gill and Sons, who arranged a bank of 
richly-coloured sorts chiefly. Gill’s 
Triumph (bright rosy-scarlet) and Cor- 
nubia (lustrous crimson-scarlet) were two 
of the best of these. In sharp contrast 
was the central grouping of the creamy- 
flowered R. Falcoperl, a dozen of its huge 
trusses affording i wodgdu i gL i lay, the 
handsome leaflageT-e^ giant proportions, a 


fitting sotting to such unique flower- 
beauty. R. glaucuiq and R. yunnanense 
are pretty miniatures by comparison. 
The array of well-flowered Wistarias was 
the dominant feature in Mr. L. R. 
Russell’s group, and so grown they never 
fail to attract. Of a different type of 
beauty, and charming withal, was the 
double pink-flowered Japanese Cherry 
Cerasus Hisakura. 

ROSES. 

Tlie Rose that claimed "most attention 
was the novelty, Golden Ophelia (Award 
of Merit), a seedling from the popular 
Ophelia raised by Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons. The good form of the original is 
well maintained in the seedling. The 
centre is coloured rich yellow, the petal 
edges of a paler hue. Eighteen, inches 
long, strong, self-supporting stems, 
afforded evidence of considerable utility 
from the decorative standpoint.. Joan 
(soft flesh and cream) was also noted. 
The double yellow Banksia Rose was the 
most prominent feature in Mr. G. Prince’s 
group, and rarely has this old-time 
favourite been presented more prodigal of 
blossom. Constance (rich yellow)), Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens (T.) (purest white), and 
Mine. Edouard Herriot (well coloured) 
were also freely shown. 

NARCISSI. 

These were very liberally shown. 
Araby (a rich-yellow Jonquilla hybrid), 
Agatiui (bleolor), and Diana (Leeds!) 
were some good ones from Major G. 
Chureher, Alverstoke, Hants, who also 
had some good seedlings. The collection 
from Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, was 
singularly rich in novelties and high-class 
flowers. His Curacao, with a big ex¬ 
panse of crown of a deep Seville orange 
hue. was very striking. A seedling (un¬ 
named) from King Alfred and Monarch, 
a self-coloured Ajax of tlie first water, 
had tlie colour and refinement of the best 
Jonquil hybrids. Statuesque is a beau¬ 
tiful pale bicolor, Marseillaise a Poeticus 
with wondrous crimson eye, and Stanza is 
unmistakably of the same set. The ex¬ 
hibit had been arranged with great care. 
Some good things, too, were noted on 
Messrs. Barr's stand, the fine red-cupped 
Dosoris (a bicolor incomparabiiis) and the 
Jonquilla hybrid Amelia catching the eye 
at once. Dione (an all-white flower) and 
Silver Chimes (both triandrus hybrids) 
were very beautiful. Golden Princess, 
Jonquilla hybrid, Dresden, poeticus, and 
Battleaxe (with fine orange cup) were 
other notables. Narcissus Jeanette, the 
only one securing an Award of Merit at 
this meeting, is a Leeds! of the largest 
class. The perianth is soft yellow or 
primrose, the crown sulphur coloured. 
The award was granted to it as a show 
flower. It came from Mr. W. F. M. 
Copeland. Irene Copeland is a double in¬ 
comparabiiis of very soft colouring, whose 
white and palest sulphur-coloured petals 
are equally intermixed. Marvel (a big 
Poetaz) was also fine. 

ORCHIDS. 

Two novelties gained Awards of Merit— 
Odontoglossum Jasper var. Roehampton, 
from Dr. M. La croze, and Odontioda 
Ernesti (O. Cliarlesworthi x Odonto¬ 
glossum Wilokeanum), from Mr. E. R. 
Ashton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
In deep bronze, orange, and crimson, the 
last-named is very distinct. Mr. C. F. 
Waters, Baleombe, had many well- 
flowered Dendrobiunis, D. nobile Virginal 
among them. The collection from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown was rich in Odon- 
tiodas, Miltonias, and Odontoglossums, 
O. Amazon being one of the finest; while, 
in that from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Odontoglossum ardentissimum Pinta- 
deau (a very dark-coloured sort) was dis¬ 
tinct from all. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

A new Apple—Harry Pring (Award of 
Merit, 1914)—was well, shown by Mr. W. 
Peters, Givons Gardens, Leatherhead. 
Obviously a good late sort, it is said to 
surpass Wellington in many respects. 
Alfriston, from the same source, was a 
grand sample. We remember nothing 
finer of -this very late sort. Lane’s Prince 
Albert, too, was excellent. The Sutton 
Rhubarb, from Mr. Miller, was good. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisem ent pages. _ 

OORRESPONDENOE. 

plaits aid flowbbs. 

Plants failing (A. M. Lumb ).— Your best 
plan will be to get an estimate from a 
norticultural builder. As regards your 
hardy plants, it is impossible to account 
for the failure as you tell us nothing of the 
soil and the plants you are growing. Very 
possibly the fault is due to poor sou and 
want of food. Trench the ground deeply 
and incorporate plenty of manure, and 
you will have no difficulty. The same 
thing holds good with the Stocks. Give 
them a good larder, and success ought to 
follow. The plants in the conservatory 
are too far removed from the glass, hence 
their )>ecoming leggy. If you will send us 
some further information as to the R{& n j ,s 
you grow in the conservatory we will do 
our best to help you. 

Azaleas falling (Azalea). —You give no 
particulars of the treatment afforded the 
plants or the conditions under which they 
are growing, so that we cannot do more 
than guess at the cause of your failure. 
Watering is a most important point in the 
culture of these plants, the rule being to 
give none until the soil becomes slightly, 
not very, dry, and the pot rings a little 
hollow when rapped, and then to afford 
enough to moisten the ball and roots 
thoroughly. The foliage must also be 
kept free from ill rips and other insects, 
and a fairly mild atmosphere be main¬ 
tained about the plants. In some places 
where the water is very hard Azaleas do 
not thrive; in such cases rain water only 
should he used. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Sunflower .— Judging from the p<?or 
material you send .us, we should imagine 
that the trouble is entirely due to cold, 
the leaves showing marked symptoms of 
this. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Name of plant. —Devon.—Evidently an 
Olearia. We must have flowers to name 
with any certainty. 

Name Of fruit. — Thornton S. Shaw .— 
Lamb Abbey Pear main. _ 

OBITUARY. 

MRS. S. B. PORTMAN-DALTON. 

We regret to announce the death at the 
age of 72, at Fillingham Castle, Lincoln, of 
Mrs. Portman-Dalton. She had been in 
failing health for some time, her death 
being due to acute pneumonia. Readers no 
doubt will call to mind the interesting 
notes that she used to contribute to these 
pages on the plants grown at Fillingham, 
while on several occasions illustrations 
of her hardy plant borders, of which 
she was particularly fond, have also ap¬ 
peared. She also took a deep interest in 
all matters pertaining to the farm. 

J. HARRISON DICK. 

We regret to announce the death at Brook¬ 
lyn. U.S.A., of Mr. J. Harrison Dick, who 
for several years past edited The Florists* 
Exchange, a weekly gardening publication 
circulating in the States and in Canada. 
At one time Mr. Dick was editor of the 
Journal of Horticulture , previous to which 
he was employed ibl several of our best 
ScotUsb gtixiena. JNIVERSIT 
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CEDAR OF LEBANON IN SCOTLAND. 
I cordially Agree with W. (page 175) in 
regretting that Lebanon Cedars are never, 
so far as I have seen, given in this country 
the forest discipline essential to the forma¬ 
tion of fine boles. He^asks for information 
about the growth of this tree in Scotland. 
It hAS not been so extensively planted for 
ornament there as in England, but the 
following statistics, taken from Messrs. 
Elwes and Henry’s invaluable work, “ The 
Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
testify to its taking quite kindly to our 
soil and climate. 

Height. Girth. 

Hopetoun House, West Lothian .. 80 ft. 23 ft. 8 in- 

Biel, East Lothian.85 ft. 19 ft. 9 in- 

Moncrieff House, Perthshire .. 80 ft. 14 ft. 6 in- 
Dnpplin Castle, Perthshire .. .. 86 ft. 16 ft. 2 in- 

Mnrthiy, Perthshire.74 ft. 9 ft. S in- 

Mount Stuart. Isle of Bute .. .. 64 ft. 8 ft. 3 in- 

Beaufort Castle, Inverness-shire .. 73 ft. 16 ft. 

Here there were two old Cedars planted 
in the usual isolated way about 120 years 
ago; one was blown down, the other re¬ 
mains, a flat-topped, spreading tree about 
50 feet high, with a girth of 14 feet. The 
disproi>ortion of girth to height in this and 
so many other Cedars is the result of 
Isolated planting, whereby the tree has 
been allowed to form a number of main 
limbs, acquiring the habit of an enormous 
shrub, instead of throwing all its vigour 
Into a single shapely shaft. 

Monreith. Herbert Maxwell. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A pure white Lamfum Orvala appeared 
last year in the middle of a plant of the 
usual type. The foliage Is bright green. 
Whether it is a sport or a seedling I do 
not know. Flowers are showing to-day 
(April 15tli). The type lias been in bloom 
since early in March. I saved a few seeds 
last year, but they have not come up.— 
E. C. Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Genista sagittal is.— I am pleased to see 
“ North London ” praise this dwarf Broom 
on page 172. It is a capital little trailing 
shrub, excellent for rockwork, and ap¬ 
parently not fastidious as to soil. It has 
been in my garden for many years, most 
people appreciating its flat, winged stems 
and its bright golden flowers. It is quite 
hardy in most parts of Scotland.—S. 
Arnott. 


A neglected native plant (Muscari 

raeemosum).—For long years I have en¬ 
joyed the colour of the Grape Hyacinths 
In the garden and in the ftirf of a meadow, 
mostly the best foreign kinds, among 
them M. conicum, a handsome and 
strong kind; but I never gave a fair place 
among the others to our native kind. It 
comes up here and there—self-sown— 
among edgings, and seems this year as 
good as any, if not the best. In any case, 
it Is a good plant to naturalise.—W. 


Antirrhinum Melrose.— When sent to this 
country this was said to be a winter¬ 
blooming kind. I saw some plants ex¬ 
hibited at an R.H.S. meeting in November 
some years ago. These were established 
in pots. No doubt these would continue in 
bloom till the close of the year, and so 
would many other kinds if grown in this 
way. One of the merits of the Antir¬ 
rhinum is that ft will go on blooming into 
late autumn if the flower-spikes are not 
allowed to seed and the shoots pinched in 
their early stages.— Dorset. 


Digitized b) 


Gougle 


A beautiful native plant.— Dr. Wallis 
has just come in with a spray of our native 
Andromeda polifolia, the larger form 
(major). No shrub of the same family 
quite equals it in its charm of softly- 
coloured bells. A native of heaths in 
various English counties and'in Wales, 
and easily had from nurseries, it thrives 
in peat or free, moist loam. A good place 
for a group is the Heath garden, where In 
country places there is room for this most 
charming of incidents.—W. 

Tulipa linlfolfa. —My experience of this 
brilliant little Tulip does not correspond 
with Mr. Arnott’s (page 173). It must be 
at least six or seven years since I planted 
a dozen bulbs in an open border facing 
south, much overrun with Aubrietla, Sedum 
spurium. etc. They have increased three¬ 
fold and flower abundantly every May. 
Tulipa persica Is equally free. I wish I 
could say the same of T. Greigi and T. 
Clusiana, which have proved far from 
permanent here. — Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

The Creek Windflower (Anemone blanda). 
—This, which I have welcomed for years, 
and thought quite hardy, as it proved on 
dry and open soil borders, I now fear Is 
not so hardy as the Appenine Windflower. 
A bold edging which came up and flowered 
handsomely the first year after planting 
has not come up this year, the soli a rich, 
cool loam. In the turf of a meadow, too, 
where the APennine kind has increased 
for many years, the Greek plant Is lost. 
What is our readers’ experience of this 
fine plant in cool soils?— W % ., Sussex. 

The single Camellia.— In mid-April all 
are charmed with the single Camellias. A 
good red one is called “ latifolia.” but it Is 
on^fr a variety of the old Camellia that, 
like our Holly, varies without end. The 
pity is that in nurseries no care was given 
to the single forms, by far the best for the 
open air and some very handsome. Mine 
withstood the severities of last year with¬ 
out the slightest injury, and have flowered 
all the better for it this spring. Has any 
nursery in Britain a stock of the single 
kinds, which are easily raised from seed?— 
W., Sussex. 

Montbretla rosea. —I saw a good breadth 
of this in the nurseries of Mr. D. M’Omish, 
at Crieff, last year. When I first became 
acquainted with this plant it was scarcely 
procurable in British nurseries, and T re¬ 
member having to send to Holland for 
corms. It is distinct from the other Mont- 
bretlas both In colour and habit of in¬ 
florescence. It bears graceful, not stiff, 
spikes, with soft rose or pink flowers. It 
is bardy when planted 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep, and when not disturbed forms good 
clumps in a few years. When planting, 
put a handful of sand about the corms. It 
likes a good, well-drained soil.—J3ss. 

The Tassel Hyacinth (Muscari eomosum). 
—This singular Grape Hyacinth never ap- 
I»eals to me as a garden flower. Its loose 
clusters of light bine flowers are nice 
enough in their way, but we have many 
prettier subjects in the other Muscaris. 
Nor do I care for the scarce white variety. 
The Feathered Hyacinth (M. eomosum 
monstrosum) is, however, in a different 
category. I have found the curious blooms 
sometimes injured by bad weather. It 
likes a good, well-drained soil, and is easily 
Increased by separating the bulbs every 
third or fourth year.— S. Arnott. 


The scarlet Windflower.— I have had this 
brilliant flower in the house for ten days 
past. For hardy flower lovers it is, in all 
soils, a more precious gift of the earth 
mother than the Poppy Windflower 
(Anemone coronaria), that is not hardy 
here and is often killed in the winter. It 
is no longer seen here, though a showy 
flower in many districts. For all the 
glaring colours of the Poppy Anemone 1 
would not exchange the splendid colour of 
A. fulgens, which is happy in the meadow 
Grass.—W., Sussex. 

Narcissi and Tulips in Grass.— Three 
years ago I had several hundred bulbs of 
Narcissi and Tulips which had been forced. 
These I planted out, some in mixed borders 
and the remainder in Grass. The follow¬ 
ing year the growth was not quite so satis¬ 
factory as I wished: this year it is splen¬ 
did. Both large and small cupped Narcissi 
were planted, Paper White and Tazetta 
sections to form irregularly-shaped groups 
In the Grass, and also Tulips, eafly and 
May-flowering. The general effect of the 
Tulips and groups of Narcissi in the Graw 
is very pleasing. Polyanthuses are grdwn 
in conjunction with the Narcissi and 
Tulips.—G. G. B. 

The Violet-flowered Cress (Ionopsidium 
acaule).—This is covered for the greater 
part of the year with numbers of pretty, 
star-like lilac flowers. Though the whole 
plant may not be 2 inches In diameter and 
no taller, the blossoms are each often 
nearly $ inch across. Here it sows itself 
freely; but not too abundantly, about the 
rock garden, and several self-sown plants, 
now a mass of bloom, have been flowering 
continuously since last summer. Seed 
sprinkled about the rocks, steps, and 
margins of walks and among other lowlv 
plants will produce seedlings that wiil 
soon come into bloom. So far, I. acaule 
has never shown any Inclination to Inter¬ 
fere with Its neighbours, and is trusted to 
stow in company with one’s most precious 
alpines.—A. T. J. 

Aubrletlas. —Never before have I seen 
old plants of Aubrietias flower so freely as 
they have in my own and numerous oiher 
gardens this year. My plants are growing 
at the edge of a border supported bv a low, 
dry, brick wall. The position is an o]K*n 
one facing south-west and sheltered by a 
long glasshouse, and a short distance away 
a hedge of Onpressus maeroearpa. The 
soil is a medium, heavy loam, and has 
never been manured, but there is iron in it. 
which probably accounts for the extra rich 
colour of the flowers. In past years I have 
divided the plants and grown them in a 
nursery bed during the summer, but, I ad¬ 
mit, not with such good results as the old, 
undisturbed plants have afforded me. I 
cut hack the plants a short time after the 
flowers fade.— Bourne Vale. 

Gentlanas. —M. Correvon’s notes (p. 171 ) 
on Gentiana, formerly G. acaulis and now 
divided into four species, are very interest¬ 
ing. I have seen thousands of what must 
now be called G. Kochiana in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. I never found it growing 
low down. It always commenced suddenly 
at a certain elevation, somewhere about 
3000 feet, but varying in different localities. 
Has anyone succeeded in growing this par¬ 
ticular species in England? Its truncated 
sinus easily distinguishes it from others. 
The other three species a re much less com¬ 
mon in Switzerland.s Does G. angustifolia 
grow low down In Dauphlny? This M. 
Correvon says-Jsth? English plant. It 
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would be Interesting to know. Only G. 
Clusli and G. Kochiana are found in the 
Tyrol.—A. H. Maude, Newbury. 

. Pleris Japonlca. —I was surprised to read 
in the April number of Irish Gardening 
that Pleris japonica is not hardy in some 
parts of Ireland. Here no frost affects it. 
One of the worst frosts was in 1913. From 
February 3rd to 10th, with a bitter east 
wind, the thermometer was down to zero 
every night. Arundinaria anceps had over 
a hundred canes killed to the ground. The 
Pieris, which was just beginning to flower, 
was uninjured. A bush of this, which has 
been neglected and is too much under Fir- 
trees, has, I find, layered itself freely into 
the Fir needles. My best. P. japonica 
grows in a deep hole in the natural rock, 
where a good deal of moisture runs to it. 
The soil is peat and Fir needles. The 
winter of 1916-17, which lasted from 
November to the third week in April, had 
no effect on the flowers.—E. C. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Primula Julia var. Jewel.— This was ex¬ 
hibited before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and gained an Award of Merit on 
March 26th last, when it was stated to be 
a cross between the original P. Julia and 
a “blue” garden variety of P. vulgaris. 
Of such parentage there was but little, if 
any, evidence, the general effect of the new¬ 
comer being that of a large-flowered, vigor¬ 
ous form of the typical kind, with blooms* 
of the size of those of a large P. acaulis, 
bright purplish-magenta in colour, with 
golden centre, in fine just a glorified P. 
Julife in all its parts, and of richer colour. 
The root-stock, so far as could be deter¬ 
mined at the time, was also identical with 
that of the species named. Even so, it Is 
a welcome addition to the earliest hardy 
flowers, the bright colour being of quite an 
exceptional tone. The newcomer was from 
Mr. R. D. Webster, Newton Abbot. 

Rhododendron Ernest Gill.— Said to be a 
cross between R. Luscombei and R. For¬ 
tune!, this handsome variety gained an 
Award of Merit on March 26th last when 
exhibited by Messrs. R. Gill and Son be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Early flowering is one of its strong points, 
though in this connection the fact that the 
exhibit came from Falmouth should not 
be lost eight of. The pyramidal truss of 
the newcomer is very large, as exceptional, 
indeed, in this respect among older early- 
flowering sorts as is the long, drooping 
leafage which constitutes so good a setting 
to euch effective colouring. The dominant 
colour is of that rose or cerise-scarlet tone 
seen in some of the tender Hibisci. Its 
flowers individually of almost Pink Pearl 
size and its huge truss of sugar-loaf forma¬ 
tion should make it a fine garden plant, 
particularly in those favoured localities 
where its early flowering will not be ad¬ 
versely affected by frosts. 

The alpine Clematis.— This plant is too 
rare in gardens, flowering as it does very 
early and gracefully. I had some seed¬ 
lings of it sent, and one surprises me by 
flowering with only two leaves and the 
whole plant not much over 3 inches high. 
It flowers in a very small state and grows 
so well with me that the late Mr. George 
Nicholson said he had never seen it so 
good elsewhere, but it is of a fragile 
nature and big neighbours are apt to 
strangle it. I have lost some plants in 
that way, and now propose to plant some 
in a bed of Roses, which can hardly harm 
it. Being a native of very cold regions and 
very high mountains there need be no fear 
as to its hardiness. There are some inter¬ 
esting varieties not yet seen in our gardens. 
Mine now in flower is the white form. It 
is essential to get this on its natural roots 
from seed or cuttings in autumn. My 


plants came from Mr. Russell’s nursery, 
Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey—W. 

Omphalodes oappadooloa.— All who love 
true-blue flowers should add this early- 
flowering species to their collections if, 
they do not already possess it. It might 
conceivably be compared to a tufted O. 
vema, having flowers of equal size and 
brilliant colouring in spray-like form, 
which make for far greater effect. An 
isolated example will form a mound-like 
tuft, and from the fresh, green, heart- 
shaped leaves the sprays of rich blue 
flowers, first appearing in early spring, 
keep up a succession for many weeks. Of 
such colour, gardens rarely have enough. 
Grown in cool loam and leaf-mould, with 
a little shade, the plant will reach a foot 
high, while in drier and more exposed 
places it may be less than half that height. 
It may be increased by division in spring 
or when the chief flowering season is past, 
while seeds are produced with some free¬ 
dom on well-established plants.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Rose Golden Ophelia.— This, when ex¬ 
hibited by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 9th, gained an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote. A seedling from Ophelia, 
it possesses not a few of that variety’s 
good attributes, its perfect form and ex¬ 
cellent habit in particular. A big stand of 
it, full of shapely blooms on 18-inch long 
self-supporting stems on the occasion 
named, was a considerable attraction, for 
which the colour was, in great measure, 
responsible. This is rich golden at the 
centre of the flower; much paler at the 
tips of the petals. Apart from good colour 
effect, however, the rigid stems and ample 
leafage—matters of high import to the 
florist decorator and market grower—are 
calculated to render it exceedingly popular. 
Ophelia (salmon, shaded rose) was intro¬ 
duced in 1912 by Messrs. W. Paul and Son, 
and, justly popular, it is interesting that it 
should so soon have given a seedling of 
such high merit and distinction.—S. S. 

The Holly as a hedge.— In Gardening 
for February 23 reference is made by A. u\ 
Johnson to the value of the Holly as a 
hedge plant. In the note mention is made 
of the idea that it is slow growing, which 
it is when old, but not in the early stages 
if the soil is well prepared. Needing a 
fence in an exposed position as a barrier 
against the boys in our recreation ground 
I some years ago well prepared the ground, 
where there had been a Thorn hedge, by 
removing a portion of the soil and adding 
fresh with manure. Plants 3 feet high 
that had been frequently transplanted 
were used. Now the hedge is 7 feet to 
8 feet high and well filled at the bottom. 
When clipping it in spring I noticed some 
of the centre shoots were 4 feet long. 
Young hedges often start slowly from not 
having a more generous larder.—W., 
Surrey. 

Narcissi In Scotland.—I do not think 
that the later Narcissi are so full of bloom 
as usual. These are grown here very 
largely and in endless variety; but it 
seems to me that bloom is noticeably less 
during the present spring, and that there 
appears to be a superabundance of leafage. 
This, perhaps, may be due to the exces¬ 
sive wet of last summer and autumn, the 
abnormal rains, and the lack of sun hav¬ 
ing interfered with the ripening of the 
bulbs, and would very likely also re¬ 
sult in bulb-splitting. Such Narcissi as 
Empress, Victoria, Sir Watkin, Golden 
Spur, Horsfieldi, Henry Irving—to name a 
few—have not flowered with their usual 
freedom, and one in particular' has 
only stray blooms upon the clumps. This 
is Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil (N. 
Capax fl.-pl.), a great favourite of mine, 


and one which Is none too plentiful. One 
is loth to do so, but it almost seems as if 
it would pay to take up some of the clumps 
and separate the smaller-sized bulbs from 
those of flowering size in order that the 
latter might have a better chance.— 
W. MoG., Balmac. 

An early white Windflower.— A patch of 
an early white-flowered Wood Anemone, 
for which I have no fixed name, though it 
might prove to be the form of A. nemorosa, 
known as A. n. quinquefolia, was one of 
the earliest plants to bloom with me this 
year in the open and in a position not 
favourable to earlinfess. Full of flower- 
buds quite early in February, blooms were 
opening by the middle of the month, and 
for two or three weeks subsequently it re¬ 
sponded to every little spell of sunshine. 
Coming at a time when the ordinary Wood 
Anemone had not appeared above ground 
it formed a welcome patch. Its early 
coming is, however, its best attribute, the 
flowers being smaller than those of the 
later form, though my very light, dry, 
Heath-like soil may, to some extent, ex¬ 
plain this. I got the plant some years ago 
from the late Rev. H. Ewbank’s garden at 
Ryde, and though always an early-flower¬ 
ing sort, I do not think it has ever been so 
early, as in the present year.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

The Hepatlea at home.— The other day 
I saw in a very secluded and shaded valley 
the most enchanting sight of thousands 
and thousands of blue Hepatleas starring • 
the rocky banks under the Oak-trees, 
with slender-growing wreaths of Black¬ 
thorn and lemon-yellow Coronilla Ements 
screening them from the too ardent rays- 
of the sun. Surely the Hepatica would 
thrive equally well in England in any Oak - 
wood! Nothing could be more worth, 
establishing in quantity, and with oar 
native Primroses would produce an effect 
far more worth striving for than even the 
most elaborate rock work. In a flower¬ 
bed the Hepatica cannot show its full 
beauty. The shelter of the overhanging 
trees and rocks is essential to the preser¬ 
vation of its handsome leaves, whidh 
always get browned or spotted when 
grown in the open; and, most of all, it 
enjoys sowing itself on a perpendicular 
cliff or rocky bank like an alpine Primula, 
but unlike it in that it will take care of 
itself and sow itself in quantity when left 
judiciously to itself.— E. H. Woodall, in 
Garden. 

Bulbous-rooted plants In dry walls.— 

The success attending the planting of 
Tritelela in a dry wall, to which Mr. 
Arthur R. Goodwin, at page 168 of Gar¬ 
dening refers, Is interesting as demon¬ 
strating how utterly indifferent some 
plants are as to soil, position, and other 
things. Judging from the time it has 
taken, it would almost appear that the 
originally Introdtfced bulbs had broken 
up and that the flowering referred to has 
resulted from the offsets. Of course, in a 
dozen other positions in the garden a 
planting of “ fifty bulbs a few years ago ” 
would have given an increasing display 
of flowers from the first year onwards, 
the more so had the planting been thinly 
done originally and in those soils—sandy 
or calcareous loams—most favoured by 
the plant. That a subject endowed with 
so rapidly increasing a root-system as to 
be in some soils in the nature of a weed 
is likely long to remain in good condition 
in a dry wall is doubtful, unless the 
crevice accommodation is unusually 
generous. Beside flagged ways, where 
calcareous soils obtain, no early-flowering 
plant Is more beautiful than this Tritelela, 
the spreading, carpeting character of 
the deep pea-green leaves preserving the 
bluish-lilac blossoms to the utmost.— 
E. H, Jenkins. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

OLEARIA MACRODONTA. 
Although this is not suitable for general 
planting, it is well adapted for gardens 
in the southern and western counties. 
It is a native of New Zealand, and was 
originally described as Eurybia dentata. 
In its native country it is said to grow to 
n height of 20 feet, with a head some¬ 
times as far through, and a trunk 
30 inches in diameter. In this country it 
grows into quite a fine bush, 6 feet to 
10 feet high, and blossoms freely. The 
margins of the leaves are deeply toothed 
and the upper surface is deep green, the 
under surface being silvery. The white 
flowers are borne during early summer. 
In addition to forming a useful specimen 
bush, the species might well be employed 
in the gardens of the south-west for in¬ 
formal hedges, for it stands cutting well 
and becomes quite dense if attention is 
paid to pruning. It is also a good sea¬ 
side shrub, and as such might be planted 
more frequently. Cuttings of the young 
shoots root freely if put into a frame in 


sandy soil in August and kept close until 
rooted. This Olearia is hardy only in the 
milder parts of the kingdom. At Kew it 
requires a wall. 


SOME UNCOMMON EARLY-FLOWER¬ 
ING SHRUBS. 

The warm, sunny weather experienced 
during the greater part of March has been 
responsible for a number of uncommon 
shrubs opening their flowers to perfection 
this year at a particularly early date, and 
we have been able to see to advantage 
certain plants whose flowers are fre¬ 
quently crippled by frost. Amongst other 
shrubs and small trees in flower at Kew 
about the middle of March, the following 
somewhat out-of-the-way subjects were in 
good condition:— 

Stachyurus chinensis and S. pr^cox, 
closely allied shrubs from China and 
Japan respectively. Their attractions 
centre in their reddish bark and pendu¬ 
lous catkins of pale yellow, rather globu¬ 
lar flowers, which are borne in profusion 
from almost every bud on the previous 
year’s growth. The catkins are each usu¬ 
ally 3 inches to 4 inches, long. ^THey^suc- 
ceed as bushes in \h£i kpli: gmmfLand 


against walls. A plant growing against 
a wall in the herbaceous ground is very 
effective. About 12 feet high, the 
branches stand out from the support from 
2 feet to 3 feet, and from every twig the 
yellow catkins hang in profusion. Both 
plants thrive well in light loam. 

Euystelea polyandra, a small Chinese 
tree, grows rapidly, and forms a bushy 
head made up of numerous twiggy shoots, 
from each bud of which a cluster of red 
flowers is produced. The stamens are the 
showy part of the flowers, but they are so 
prominent as to cover the leafless branches 
with a red mantle during the latter half 
of March. During early May the reddish 
tinge of the young leaves is another effec¬ 
tive feature. 

Parrotia persica is a better-known tree 
than the last-named, but it is not common. 
A native of Persia, it forms a low tree 
with a wide-spreading head upon a short 
trunk of hard and heavy wood. In March j 
it is conspicuous by reason of the clusters 1 
of small red flowers, which appear freely 
on the leafless branches. Autumn is 
another attractive time, for at that period 
the leaves assume brilliant orange, scarlet, 


red, and bronze tints. It must be planted 
in a sunny position in well-drained soil. 
Closely allied to the Witch Hazels, it also 
claims as relatives the various species of 
Corylopsis, which are flowering freely 
this year. All are recognised by their 
catkins of yellow flowers, which are 
borne from the axillary buds on the leaf¬ 
less shoots. C. spicata, the commonest 
species, grows about 4 feet high, with a 
dense branch system as far through. C. 
Willmottae, a new species somewhat 
hardier than most of the better-known 
kinds, grows rapidly to a height of 5 feet 
or so, and flowers freely. Another new 
species from China is C. platypetala, with 
primrose-yellow flowers. Perhaps the 
best and most ornamental of all the Cory¬ 
lopsis is C. pauciflora, a native of Japan. 
The specific name applies to the small 
number of flowers borne in individual 
catkins. It is, however, a very free- 
flowering bush, growing about 3 feet high, 
with slender branchlets from which the 
small clusters of primrose-yellow flowers 
are freely borne. In addition to the 
flowers being pretty they are very 
fragrant. Another advantage possessed 
by this species is that the young leaves 
are prettily shaded with green and red 


when they expand in May. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is one of the least hardy, and 
can only be expected to succeed in warm 
and sheltered gardens. 

Rhododendron Sutchuenense, a new 
evergreen from China, was in flower early 
in March, but, unfortunately, a little frost 
injures its flowers, therefore, as is the 
case with most of the very early-flowering 
species, its value as a garden plant in the 
British Isles is limited. When little more 
than 12 inches or 18 inches high, this 
plant begins to flower. The blooms are 
large and tubular, white flushed with rose, 
often with a large dark-red blotch in the 
throat. The size and shade of the blotch, 
however, vary with different plants. 
Another Rhododendron in flow r er about 
the middle of March was the pretty little 
blue-flowered R. intricatum. This is an 
excellent rock garden shrub, and will 
1 doubtless be widely grt>wn in the near 
future. 

Prunus tomentosa was very effective as 
a bush 5 feet or 0 feet high and twice as 
far across, every shoot a mass of white, 

I pink-tinged flowers. Unfortunately, the 
1 fragile flowers are spoiled by heavy rains 
or rough winds. 

Amongst commoner trees and shrubs in 
flower at the same time might be men¬ 
tioned Forsythia suspensa, F. intermedia, 
and F. viridlssima, Almonds in variety, 
Prunus cerasifera, P. Mume, Cornus Mas, 
C. officinalis, Pierls floribunda, P. 
japonica, Cassandra calycuiata, Erica 
carnea, E. mediterranea, Cydonia 
japonica and varieties, Spiraea Thunbergi, 
Berberis Aquifolium, Magnolia stellata 
(beginning to open), Daphne Mezereum, 
Lonicera Standishi, L. fragrant issima, 
Viburnum Tinus, Rhododendron Noble- 
anum, etc. In 1893 there was a wonderful 
display of shrub bloom between the middle 
and end of March, and that year pos¬ 
sibly more nearly approached this in i>oint 
of numbers than any one of the inter¬ 
vening years. O. 


MAGNOLIA KOBUS. 

The Magnolias which bloom in early spring 
from leafless branches are very beautiful, 
for they blossom freely, and in most cases 
the flowers are large and attractive. M. 
Kobus is one of the rarer species, and tine 
examples are rather scarce in this 
country, although it is quite hardy, and, 
when once established, of rapid growth. 
It is a native of Japan, and has affinities 
both in the foliage and the flowers of some 
forms with M. stellata. Professor Sar¬ 
gent, in his “ Forest Flora of Japan,” 
pp. 9 to 10, gives a good account of its 
habits when growing in its native country. 
He found it growing in quantity in the 
forests of Hokkaido, attaining its largest 
dimensions in the neighbourhood of Sap¬ 
poro, where it attains to a height of 70 feet 
or 80 feet, with a trunk 2 feet in diameter. 
The best results are obtained where the 
ground is moist, and in Japan some of the 
best examples occur in marshy ground and 
along the banks of lakes and water¬ 
courses. As a rule, it forms a straight 
trunk, crowned by a large and shapely 
head of branches, the leaves being 
7 inches long and 4 inches wide. There 
are, however, much dwarfer forms, with 
leaves scarcely more than half that size. 
The fragrant white flowers also vary in 
size and shape of segments. In the larger 
forms the flowers may be 6 inches across 
and the petals 1$ inch wide, but in others 
they may be very little larger than the 
flowers of M. stellata, with rather narrow 
petals. There is not, however, any 
tendency to produce an abnormal number 
of petals as isjtji$rcajse iwitli M. stellata. 
In Japan-M,. l^obus foyers-in May. Here 
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it is usually at its best about the middle 
or eml of April, but this year it was blos¬ 
soming well during the third week in 
March. By saying seeds from the more 
vigorous examples it is probable that it 
could be grown to its maximum size in 
this country, while plants grown from 
.seeds collected indiscriminately show a 
tendency to grow into good-sized trees. 
It should be planted in good loamy soil 
containing a little peat, and should not 
be disturbed again after it has become 
well established.—D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gold and silver.— Among the Philadel- 
pliuses is one that has pure gold foliage; 
it is of dwarfish growth, or, rather, ap¬ 
peared so until this spring, when it is 
sending growths up to 5 feet. It is, how¬ 
ever, rounded and compact, and makes a 
very pretty bush in the flower border. As 
it was one of an assorted dozen, I have 
no record of its name; but the clear 
yellow note it strikes all through the sum¬ 
mer is very valuable. The flowers are of 
the ordinary type, rather freely borne. 
Bound its roots is growing a quantity of 
Victoria Daffodils, under-planted with a 
thick mass of silver variegated Arabia. 
As the two latter flower together, while 
the Philadelphus is full of clear prim¬ 
rose oodour in its young leafage, the whole 
makes a charming bit of gold and silver 
effect.—M. L. W. 

Forsythla sutpensa.— Referring to a re¬ 
cent note, “Bloom and latitude:” my esti¬ 
mate as to the flowering of F. suspensa 
has proved to be correct. Almost to a 
day, the interval between the blooming of 
this fine shrub at Lilford and at Balmae is 
fourteen days. The value of Mr. Gallop’s 
lists for the purpose of comparison is ob¬ 
vious. Andromeda floribunda is at pre¬ 
sent (November 13th) in fine form.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Calanthes. —These are placed on shelves 
in the Melon-1 louses, and are already slew¬ 
ing signs of growth. Repotting must be 
done bojfore the plants make much growth, 
'l’he plants are carefully turned out of 
their pots and the exhausted soil shaken 
away, cutting off the old roots to about 
1 inch. The remainder aae left to steady 
the pseudo-bulbs in the new soil until the 
plants are established. Clean pots of a 
size suited to the requirements of the bulbs 
should be selected. The strongest pseudo¬ 
bulbs I pot up separately into 6-inch pots, 
using 5-inch for the remainder. Any 
small bulbs are placed several together in 
6-inch or 7-inch pots. The pots should be 
half filled with clean crocks, which should 
be covered with Sphagnum Moss. For 
potting, a suitable compost consists of two 
parts good fibrous loam, one part finely- 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, a little dry, 
sifted oow dung, with a free addition of 
silver sand and crushed charcoal to render 
the whole porous. I always find this coin- 
post gives satisfactory results. When 
potting, the soil should be pressed well 
down to the old root stumps, filling up to 
within £ inch of the rim. Tins leaves 
sufficient space for watering, also for a 
top-dres&ing of fibrous loam when the 
planks are well established. After pot¬ 
ting, tlie nlants are given a light position 
in the Melon-houses, and during tne early 
stages of growth shaded from bright sun¬ 
shine. The most critical time with Calan¬ 
thes is after renottiiig, until they liecome 
established. They require no water for 
several weeks, but the soil between the 
jw>ts should l>e damped occasionally, ac¬ 
cording to the state of the weather. If 
the soil is made too wet before the roots 
are in full activity their points and also 
the tips of the yorfug growths,afro liable 
to decay .^-F- W, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE GERMINATION OF FLOWER 
SEEDS. 

Mu. Arnott, page 161, does well to warn 
the inexperienced raiser of hardy plants 
from seed against discarding the seed pots 
too early, since, whether the seeds be old 
or new, not all of any sowing can be de¬ 
pended upon to germinate at one time. 
The matter, too, is worth considering from 
more than one standpoint. There are 
seeds naturally and consistently slow in 
vegetating, as those of the Hepatica and 
Hellebore; others of an erratic turn, as in 
Iris, Gentian, and Anthericum; and that 
other not inconsiderable set which, 
quickly losing vitality, appears to resent 
being dried off at all. Of these, the 
choicer Meconopsis, tuberous and rhizo- 
matous Anemones, and many Saxifrages 
are notable instances. The keeping of any 
of these a month or two too long before 
sowing may mean all the difference be¬ 
tween success and failure. Much, of 
course, hinges on how the seeds are kept 
meuuwhile, excessively dry conditions to 
all such being fatal. It was the late Pro¬ 
fessor Foster, I believe, who placed on 
1*6001x1 the fact that seeds of an Iris, 
ripened in his own garden, and sown by 
himself, in due course gave seedlings each. 
year up to the* fifteenth year, a most re¬ 
markable circumstance in the case of 
seeds of equal age and of the same year’s 
crop and kind. The nearest approach to 
this in my own experience was that of 
seeds of a crossbred Iris, which gave 
seedliugs up to ttye fifth year when every 
seed had grown. Pots of good Phlox seed 
I have kept for six years without a seed¬ 
ling appearing. At the end of that time 
it was discarded. The curious and inex¬ 
plicable behaviour of a large sowing of 
the seeds of Authericum Liliastrum majus 
interested me many years ago. Of a quan¬ 
tity harvested, a portion was sown prac- > 
tically at once, the remainder being sent 
to the seed shop for the execution of retail 
orders. That which remained unsold was 
returned to me late in the ensuing spring, 
and, sown a little later, vegetated well in 
the spring of the following year, when not 
a seedling of that portion sown almost 
fresh from the capsules had apiieared. As 
a fact, this latter took upwards of two 
and a half years to vegetate, when the 
seedliugs appeared as thickly as spring 
Onions, whereas that which had for 
months been kept in a seed bag germinated 
well some nine or ten months after having 
been sown. All were stood together and 
received identical treatment. At the 
moment a sowing of Coronilla seeds made 
in 1916 is interesting. Of this, two or 
three seedlings appeared quite promptly, 
and w r ere as promptly devoured by slugs. 
In the autumn following a solitary seed¬ 
ling api»eared and was not disturbed. 
During the wTiole of 1917 there w r ere no 
further additions, while now, two years 
from the sowing, other seedlings are ap- 
]tearing. The seeds in this case all came 
from one plant, hence it Is difficult: to ac¬ 
count for their erratic behaviour. Where, 
however, the seeds are of choice plants 
and known to be good, the cultivator 
should hesitate before discarding them. 
Heeds of Anemone blanda, A. b. scythinica, 
and others are very impatient of being 
dried off. To keep them a few months has 
more than once proved fatal to success. 
Hardy Cyclamen seeds may be; scon occa¬ 
sionally growing in the just bursled seed- 
vessels in touch with the soil, indicating, 
unmistakably, the need for “ sowing as 
soon as ripe ” in all cases where lKwsible. 
That, Indeed, is a good rule to follow wdl h 
all Primula species, remembering also the 
beneficial effect of consistently moist soil 


for the seeds of all bog-loving kinds. 

Apart, however, from the erratic 
behaviour or exacting nature of certain 
seeds, disappointment and loss are the re¬ 
sult of 

Purchasing and sowing seeds at un¬ 
seasonable times. Frequently w’heu seeds 
of hardy plants have been purchased late 
in summer or early autumn, and seedlings 
have not appeared immediately, the ama¬ 
teur has inquired as to the use of keeping 
the pots any longer, forgetful of, or not 
knowing, that the season of growth is past 
and that the seeds are at least a year old. 
To tell the already impatient amateur 
that August-sown seeds may not even 
vegetate till the following spring, when he 
is looking for a show of bloom shortly 
after that time, does not improve matters. 
Quickly vegetating seeds may, of course, 
grow*, though there are little w’isdom and 
no gain from bringing seedlings into being 
at the edge of winter and exposing them 
unnecessarily to risks whether from in¬ 
sect life or w'eather. Hence, the indiscri¬ 
minate sowing of seeds of hardy plants 
when the natural growing season of the 
subjects concerned is past for the year is 
generally to be accounted wrong, the ex¬ 
ceptions being those kinds known to be 
slow’ in germinating or others opposed to 
this which are vigorous enough to endure. 
Far better iu those instances where seeds 
have to be purchased that they be ob¬ 
tained aud sown at a ‘time which,, while 
admitting of their vegetating for the most 
part in early spring, w’ould combine the 
advantages of a full season ahead for 
growth after the maimer of their kind. 
That, indeed, appears to be the only 
rational way, and that also, while afford¬ 
ing the seedling plant the best oppor¬ 
tunity during its first season of life, wiiicli 
is attended by the l’ew’est. risks come from 
whence they may. E, H. Jenkins. 


A NEW SUMMER WALLFLOWER. 
What promises to be a very beautiful and 
valuable new r plant has just made its ap- 
l>earanee here (April 10th). It is a chance 
seedling from the little-known Cheiranthus 
linifolius. The type plant, which came to 
me from Vigo, in Spain, some years ago, is 
a very free-flowering summer Wallflower 
with* blossoms of a pretty lilac colour. It 
may either be sown in late summer to 
flower the following year—it then starts 
blossoming about April or May—or it can 
be sown in early spring to flower the same 
year. The plant is quite hardy, neat in 
habit, very free-flowering, and the colour 
is both uncommon and pleasing. 1 w r rote 
about the plant in Gardening last year, 
and the editor, to whom I sent seeds, de¬ 
scribed it as the prettiest new hardy plant 
of the year. To-day one of the boys at my 
nursery came and asked me to look at a 
batch of self-sown plants of Cheiranthus 
linifolius, as he had uotieed some remark¬ 
able forms among them. He had made 
w’hat I believe will prove a valuable dis¬ 
covery. Two plants were much stronger 
in growth than the normal C. linifolius, 
and each had one or tw r o expanded blos¬ 
soms. In colour tlieir flowers are quite 
distinct from those of the normal 13. lini¬ 
folius and from one another, aud they are 
exceedingly beautiful. One is a rich and 
curious terra-cotta crimson, the other in¬ 
clines more to apricot-crimson. There are 
three or four other plants showing the 
same extra strong habit, but as yet they 
have not oitened their flowers. 

These two forerunners are plants of the 
greatest promise. Beautiful though the 
ordinary O. linifolius is, these new forms 
are a long way ahead of it. Of course, it 
has yet to be proved whether they w-ill set 
fertile seed, but if they can be perpetuated 
it is olo-a v, ^jven from these first few bios- 
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soius, that here is a delightful additiou to 
our rock gardens and our summer flower 
beds. Hut they must be tested for two or 
three.years. In the meantime it is inter¬ 
esting to speculate on what can have been 
the cause of their being. Are they sports 
or are they natural hybrids? I am in¬ 
clined to think they are the latter. The 
only other si>ecies of Gheiranthus on my 
nursery last year at flowering time was 
C. alpiuus, a nice form with the usual 
yellow' flowers, but with dark reddisli- 
tinged foliage, and a fine form of Cheiran- 
thus inutabilis (purpureus) whir'll came to 
me from Sir Herbert Maxwell. There may 
have been plants of ordinary Wallflowers 
in some private gardens a. couple of hun¬ 
dred yards away, but I had none on the 
nursery. I also had the warm, orange- 
coloured C. Newark Park Hybrid flower- 


habit, and with delicately - perfumed 
blooms upon rigid stems, the. Violetta 
forms ought to find a place in every 
garden. They are appreciably later in 
flowering in spring than the more familiar 
Tufted Pansy; and (in my experience) 
they bloom best when the plants are two 
years or three years old.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 


LAVATERA UNUUICULATA. 

The illustration that accompanies these 
notes is a faithful picture of what, in my 
opinion, is one of the most lovely of all the 
woody or tree Mallows. With ns at 
Gunnersbury it survived some dozen wiu- 
ters, and was grown to a good size (it 
grows most freely, I find), when the winter 
of 1916-1917 proved just too much for it, 
and it succumbed. I ought to have had a 


j Part of a plant of Lavatcra unyiuculata on a wall at 
Gunnersbunj House, Acton. 


ing last summer. 1 incline to think that 
the C. inutabilis purpureus, although seed 
sterile itself, may have been the pollen 
parent of these seedlings, blit it is impossi¬ 
ble to say for certain. I await the further 
development of these pretty foundlings 
with great interest. The two or three odd 
blossoms, which are all the show they 
make at, the moment, are so rich and 
subtle iu colouring that when the plants - 
which are very sturdy and vigorous, a foot 
or so across, and literally packed with 
buds—are iu bloom they will be a lovely 
sight. The boy who discovered them may 
wrell feel proud of his find. 

Sttvmayt. Clarence Elliott. 

Miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies 

(Violettas).—The neat, daintily-flowered 
Violetta forms do not seem to have yet 
attained the popularity .among llan^y en¬ 
thusiasts which ai^jth^u^k'm -t/Cpf® close 


young plant growing on, but I felt it was 
l>oHsible for it to escape as usual. It can 
be struck from cuttings of the half-ripened 
wood quite easily. Nicholson, in Diction¬ 
ary of Gardening, says of this Mallow' that 
the flowers are lilac. That is scarcely so 
with us. they are of a soft silky piuk. 
Possibly there may be more than oue form 
of it. They are produced iu the greatest 
profusion, and that over an extended sea 
son. I had it originally from the Trinity 
College Gardens, Dublin, where no doubt it 
was one of the late Mr. Burbidge’s pets. 
In our case it attained a height of quite 
10 feet, but oue-third at least would be 
cut back in tbo winter. It comes from 
South-East Europe. .T. Hudson 


VOTES AVD REPLIES. 

Clematis alpina (syn. Atrngeue alpina). 
— This pretty Clematis belongs to a dis 


tiuct section of the family which was at 
oue time knowu by the separate name of 
Atm gene. It i« the earliest of the spring- 
flowering kinds to oi»eu its blossoms, being 
preceded only by the two winter-flow r erers, 
C. calycina and C. eirrhosa. As a rule it 
is at its-best in April, when the pretty 
mauve flowers, each upwards of 2 inches 
across, are very pleasing, arranged on 
long, slender stalks amongst the delicate 
greenery of the developing leaves. It is 
found w’ild in the alpine regions of 
Northern and Central Europe and of 
Northern Asia. One form peculiar to 
Siberia has almost white flowers which are 
larger than those of the type. As a rule it. 
grows about S feet high, forming a dense 
mass of slender branches with rather large 
tufts of leaves from amongst which the 
flowers are produced singly. The blossoms 
of the type are mauve in colour, the shade 
varying from very pale to almost blue. 
There are, however, forms with white and 
pinkish blooms. Like most, other Clema¬ 
tises it is seen to the best advantage when 
allowed to grow freely over a low tree or 
hush, the natural draping of its branches 
being infinitely more effective than when 
an attempt is made to train it against a 
wall or trellis. A chalky soil of good depth 
suits it best.—D. 

Cross fertilisation.— Would you kindly 
give an opinion on the following, to me, 
interesting question, and which may i>o.s- 
slbly interest your readers also? What 
Influence has cross fertilisation on the 
taste and appearance of the product pro¬ 
duced therefrom? For example, take a 
Doyenne du Cornice Pear, a bad pollen 
producer, growing next, say, a strong- 
growing baking Pear, and the blossom 
being fertilised, as might well he the case, 
from the latter. It seems to me more than 
likely that the Cornice fruit would be con¬ 
siderably affected by such parentage in 
every way. If that is so, does J t not ex¬ 
plain in a great measure the considerable 
difference often found iu siiecimcus grown 
even In the same neighbourhood, and even 
garden, and probably attributed to strain 
of tree, soil, or situation? If there should 
be any truth iu this theory, it would, of 
course, apply to all kinds of fruit, and 
then would come the question of the great 
importance of selection in planting trees, 
if it is desired to obtain jierfbct tqieeimens 
of the sorts, and the danger arising from 
unsuitable neighbours.—W. H. It. Knicjut, 
Hilaru House, Arminstcr, Devon. 

Epimediums.—It seems strange that the 
merits of the Barrenworts are not more 
generally recognised. It is usually 
thought that Epimediums require peat, 
hut it will ho found that they do quite well 
in ordinary soil when it is of a loamy or 
holding nature. The flowers are compara¬ 
tively insignificant, but the* elegant foliage* 
atones for this. E. pinnatum is the most 
commonly met with, and it hears clusters 
of yellow flowers, which are gradually over¬ 
powered by the highly ornamental foliage. 
The old leaves need not he* removed when 
the borders are being cut over in winter, 
as they remain in quite passable condition 
until the new growths come with the 
spring. There arc other sorts — E. 
macranthuni, E. niveum, E. purpureuin, 
and one or two others—but none of them 
is so useful as E. pinnatum.—A Scottish 
Gardener. 

Snowdrops in a retaining wall.— Snow¬ 
drops thrive and look well in the crevices 
of a rough retaining wall, built without 
mortar and with soil m the joints. Backed 
up by a fair amount of good soil, the 
Galanthus flourishes in such a place. If 
any difficulty is experienced in planting 
these bulbs in the wall, some of the stones 
can be carefully prised up with a chisel, 
the bulbs put in, and the crevice filled up 
with soil. Iu building a new wall the 
bulbs should be set in place as the work 
proceeds.—*S. A. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


PEARS OF POOR QUALITY. 

In McGuffog’e notes on “ Sleepiness in 
Pears,” p. 158, he describes those of poor 
quality or of doubtful musty flavour, as 
Fertility, B. Diel, Williams’, GlouMorceau, 
Souvenir du Congr&s, and Gansel’s Berga¬ 
mot. To none of these should I give a 
place. Pear culture throughout our islands 
generally is in a very poor state, owing to 
ill-chosen varieties. I write in view of the 
fine series of Pears, mostly of French 
raising, we now possess. Too many varie¬ 
ties, too, are described in catalogues, and 
poor kinds so lauded that I feel sure the 
writer had not tasted the fruit. 

Apart from the main vice of poor soils 
there are other mistakes; the first, 
neglect of the standard or natural form of 
the tree in favour of small restricted 
forms and wall training. A wall is a gain 
if there be the skill and labour to manage 
wall-grown trees, as the good varieties de¬ 
serve to be trained. A standard tree, on 
the other hand, only asks for a little open¬ 
ing of the centre and removal of crowded 
branches, not even every year. Much of 
the lund in the southern and midhind 
parts of our isles is good for the Pear 
grown in its Datural form, avoiding kinds 
that want a little warmer sun, like 
Duchesse D’Angouleme and Doyenne 
d’hiver, which even in France require a 
wall. Kinds quite as good in flavour, like 
Bcurrd Hardy, thrive as standards, birds 
and insect pests demanding the usual pre¬ 
cautions. 

Another point is essential, to avoid the 
Quince as a stock for the kinds that do not 
thrive on it, and for the standard tree give 
a trial to the natural stock, the wild Pear. 
This is all the more needed in poor, chalky, 
or thin, dry soils. 

If there be any choice of soil we should 
select a deep loam for the Pear, as it is, in 
nature, a forest tree, but we should not 
despair of it on poor and cold soils. I 
planted many Pears for the sake of their 
beauty in flower in poor cold soil, and was 
pleased to find they bore good fruit, too. 

W. 


THE POTATO A MISTAKE IN SOME 
SOILS. 

One would think from the exertions now- 
made in many directions that this was the 
most precious gift of the Earth Mother. 1 
am thinking it is the worst. At the end 
of March, now, and all through the winter 
Potatoes have been on the table, and 
rarely worth eating after the past cold 
summer. The land is not good Potato 
land. Though the Potatoes grow well, the 
roots never have the flavour of the best 
Belgian, Irish, or Scotch Potatoes, and no 
form of garden food is so tasteless as a 
Potato from such a soil. They took the 
almost certain disease that all’ects this 
tropical tuber—often acres of blackened 
foliage when our hardy crops are in rude 
health. Take the views of the learned 
doctors in health resorts abroad or at 
home. Among the first foods to be cut 
off from the man with dyspeptic or allied 
troubles is the Potato so long as the cure 
is in progress. It is, in fact, one of the 
poorest forms of starch, and is not cut off 
without good reason. The taste alone of 
the tuber, compared with that of any es¬ 
culent, is enough to condemn it as defi¬ 
cient of the refreshing vital salts we find 
in other good garden food, from the 
Celeriac of the winter to the Sweet Corn 
of the autumn. 

No need to dwell on its tenderness, as 
well as disease, valuable crops requiring 
to be protected in winter or much loss re¬ 
sults. The tubers if the* gfr'*ei (sMtfc^re 


an active poison if eaten by man. It is 
only in its best state from the Lothians 
or any good, free soil that the flavour of 
the Potato equals that of any other garden 
food. 

So, in a cold country like ours, it is far 
better to give it less room in the garden, 
or even in the field, unless the soil Is right 
for it; and many things often ill-grown 
and little thought of should occupy much 
of the space now- given to the Potato; and 
often scenes of wasted effort. 

The labour of the culture of this over¬ 
valued esculent is so great that the loss 
from disease is a thing that never occurs 
with our hardy, native other crops. And 
how inferior in flavour and nourishing 
qualities is the Potato compared with our 
best cereals—Barley, Rice, Oats, the best 
Lentils, and other Pulse. Of such things 
there is an unfailing supply in other coun¬ 
tries which support our own home-grown 
crops. Lentils must be imported, and 
Beans can be grown as w T ell here as else¬ 
where. How little space is given in the 
gardens of southern Britain to the big 
Gourd which in Northern France is stored 
away as a valued winter food. More 
space and thought should be given to 
many things wholly free from disease-and 
of undoubted value as food. I say so 
much with some regret, having much en¬ 
joyed the Potato in the supplies sent to 
London markets; but the trouble is that 
in many soils we never get the same 
quality, and no effort can make a good 
Potato soil out of a bad one. W. 

Sussex. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Harioot cookery.— Haricot Beans pro¬ 
perly prepared and cooked make a good 
substitute for bread and meat. Four 
ounces will yield 1 oz. of flesh-former, the 
equivalent of lean meat, and 2 oz. of carbo¬ 
hydrates, the equivalent of bread. The 
flesh-formers in Haricot Beans are not so 
easily digested as those found in lean 
meat. The texture of the Bean is very 
close, and the grains of protein are locked 
up in small cells, wiiich must be burst 
before they can be acted on by the diges¬ 
tive juices. On this account many people 
find Beans do not agree with them. The 
chief point is to soak the Beans for at 
least twenty-four hours before cooking, so 
that they absorb sufficient water to enable 
the nutritive grains to swell under the ac¬ 
tion of heat, setting themselves free by 
bursting the containing w T alls by expon-, 
sion. Haricot Beans should also be 
thoroughly masticated, else much of the 
nutriment will escape digestion and be 
thrown from the body without contribut¬ 
ing to its energy. Haricot Beans with a 
fatty food—pork, bacon, or margarine— 
form a well-balanced meal.—Daily Mail, 

Factory sugar.— Writing in the West¬ 
minster Gazette, Mr. Sidney Oliver cays: 
“ The proteids are eliminated id the pro¬ 
cess of making crystallized sugar, which 
is why brown museavadu sugar and unre¬ 
fined molasses are better food than re¬ 
fined or crystal sugar. The brown or dull- 
brown sugar, which owes its tint to 
molasses, is the best foodstuff. The 
bright-yellow crystal grocery sugar owes 
its tint to fumigation with tin chloride, 
which, even if it does not impair, adds 
nothing to the food value. Nevertheless, 
as I am informed by West Iudian friends, 
manufacturers are able to obtain a higher 
price for the latter than they can for dull 
crystals. This would appear to be an en¬ 
couragement of a fancy for colour to the 
discredit of the better foodstuff.” The 
above bears out our objections to the use 
of manufactured sugar. The natural 
juice of the sugar-cane is, no doubt, much 
less objectionable just as it Is produced by 
Nature.—W. J. Farmer. 


The Sturmer in April.- In Gardening a 
short time ago, “ W.” was asking the best 
way to keep Apples. This has induced me 
to send you a few fruits of that fine late 
kind Sturmer Pippin, so that you may see 
how fresh they are now. They have been 
stored in eases in a shed, without warmth 
of any kind. These were gathered from 
the trees early in November, and stored in 
the cases tw-o to three deep. They were 
sorted over at the beginning of the year 
and again early in March. Scarcely any 
had gone bad. These will keep well Into 
May. In this way I get good Apples nine 
months out of the twelve. I think you 
will see we can grow good Apples on this 
light, poor soil.— John Crook, Camberley, 
Surrey. 

[We have long considered this a great 
Apple, the only question being the condi¬ 
tions in which it thrives. The fruits sent 
are medium-sized and of fine flavour.— 
Ed.] 

Bottling the sun heat.— Admiral Close 
writes in the Daily Mail: Thousands of 
tons of coal and hundreds of private rail¬ 
way trucks are being used every day in 
the very unnecessary work of forcing 
Grapes, etc., in hothouses. Stop or tax 
this unnecessary exi>enditure by which the 
price of coal is kept up. I have 300 feet 
of glasshouses, but during this war I 
have never used any fires, as it seems to 
me wicked, for the sake of a few Grapes, 
to burn coal while poor women and 
children shiver. Nevertheless, my crops 
of Grapes and Peaches have been as good 
as ever by bottling up the sun heat. Gar¬ 
deners love the “swagger” of forcing- 
houses or they would do the same. So I 
say tax all glasshouses where coal or coke 
Is burned or stop it in war time. 

Condimonts harmful.— Condiments are 
substances which are not foods, but which 
are added to foods to impart flavour. 
Man is the only one of God’s creatures who 
is unwilling to eat food as the Creator has 
given it. Nature has given to all foods 
navours which appeal to the undepraved 
appetite. By the use of condiments the 
nerves of taste become so benumbed that 
they are unable to detect the delicate 
flavours of the different kinds of foods, 
and to many persons they are wholly un¬ 
known. Chillies, pepper, mustard, 
cloves, ginger, nutmeg, vinegar, etc., are 
the condiments in common use. All con¬ 
diments are harmful to the health of the 
body. They clog the liver and irritate all 
the digestive organs. When applied to 
the skin they will blister. The mucous 
membiane of the stomach is inflamed by 
their use, and after they are taken into 
the blood, they circulate in tne tissues and 
do much mischief. — Dr. Mann, in Good 
Health.. 

Kumquats. — The Kumquat (Citrus 
japonica) is a small fruit which is very 
much appreciated in China. All who have 
ever had a good Chinese dinner know how 
this fruit is served, preserved in sugar or 
syrup. It is worthy of being more widely 
known by the western nations than it is at 
present. A few varieties of this fruit, dif¬ 
fering in size and shape, are cultivated by 
the Chinese. The elongated form, how, 
ever, seems to be the most highly appro-* 
ciated, and is found in the fall of the year 
in all the markets and fruit stands, being 
sent even as far north as Peking.—F. N. 
Meyer. 4 

Dried Peas for winter use. —As a war 

economy during last season I saved all the 
Peas that had become too old for sending 
to the kitchen, and gathered them just be¬ 
fore they turned brown. I laid them out 
on a stage under glass, turning them 
daily until they were sufficiently dried, 
w'hen they were shelled and put by for 
wdnter use. They have recently been de¬ 
scribed as excellent, and I have been re¬ 
quested to grow more this season to pro¬ 
vide a greater supply for next winter’s 
use.—H. S. rriTn 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE CHERRY PLUM 

(Prunus cerasifera). 

I owx to much pleasure from this early 
and hardy tree from days long ago when 
it flowered in February in the old Horti¬ 
cultural Gardens at Chiswdck to the pre¬ 
sent time, when we may see the flowers 
of its purple form (known as Pissardi) in 
many suburban gardens. Its flowers are 
far more welcome than the purple leaves, i 
Few thought of the true wild form as I 
worth a place for its blossoms, which it j 
certainly is. The jmrple form comes true! 


mon Thorn. As an early-flowering tree it 
has, however, much in its favour, for it 
produces its white flowers so freely that 
it is difficult to discern the outline of the 
branches. As a rule, the blossoms com¬ 
mence to open about the middle of March, 
and are at their best towards the end of 
the month. P. c. atropurpurea, the 
purple-leaved variety, sometimes called P. 
Pissardi, is also a very showy plant. Its 
value, both as a flowering and flne- 
foliaged plant, is well known—in fact, 
rather too well known, for its presence 
becomes rather monotonous in some 
gardens. 

In the variety P. c. Blireiana the foliage 
is purple, the flowers double', and of a 


R. Grifflthianum or Aucklandi have been 
a good deal grown, the large, open flowers, 
with a continually increasing range of 
colour, being very attractive. A special 
feature of this Rhododendron, which is 
imparted to its hybrids, is the fact that 
the flowers are borne in a loose pyramidal- 
shaped cluster, rather than in the dense 
trusses of some of the other kinds. The 
distinct Rhododendron Edgeworthi, whose 
white flowers are stained yellow in the 
interior, is remarkable for the delicious 
fragrance of its blossoms. This desir¬ 
able feature is transmitted to its progeny, 
such as fragrantissimum and Lady Alice 
Fitzwilliam. Another white - flowered 
species is R. Veitchianum, whose seg- 



Flowering shoots of the Cherry Plum (Prunus cerasifera) in a howl. 


from seeds. As a fence plant the Cherry 
Plum is not nearly so good as Quick. 

This spring I found it very charming for 
the house as shown, lasting well. It does 
not fruit here, and any I have tasted in 
France were of poor flavour. W. 

- In the South of France this Plum 

is grown for the sake of its small, red 
fruits, which ripen in advance of other 
Plums, and may be found in the English 
markets during July; but in this country 
it is too uncertain to be considered 
seriously as a fruiting tree, for, although 
it always blossoms freely, it rarely sets 
many fruits. It is, however, used to some 
extent as a hedge plant, and an effort was 
made about twenty years ago to popu¬ 
larise it for the purpose, but for general 
work ^ ia distinctly infeftor Ji — “ 


bright rose colour. P. c. Moseri is another 
of the same type, with brightly-coloured 
flowers and rich purple leaves. 




INDOOR PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
One great advantage of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons and the hybrids obtained 
therefrom is that they are nearly hardy, 
and, consequently, need but little fire- 
heat. In the present shortage of fuel and 
labour this is an important consideration. 
Of course, in especially favoured dis¬ 
tricts, such as in the extreme West of 
England, these Rhododendrons will thrive 
out-of-doors, but in most parts a certain 
amount of protection is necessary. 
Within the last few years the hybrids of 


ments are prettily crisped, but to a less 
extent in that large-flowered hybrid be¬ 
tween it and R. Edgeworthi. This, 
known as R. Forsterianum, is remarkable 
not only for its size, but also for its 
fragrance. Such species as R. arboreum, 
R. barbatum, and R. Thomsoni, are char¬ 
acterised by their bright-coloured blos¬ 
soms, a feature which has influenced the 
hybrids raised therefrom. Some of the 
Grifflthianum hybrids, for instance, owe 
much of their colouring to the influence 
of R. Thomsoni. 

These Rhododendrons are most satis¬ 
factory when planted out in a prepared 
bed, but where this cannot be carried out 
they may be growm in large pots or tubs. 
If wintered under glass they may during 
the summer be stood outside. So treated, 
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the exposure rto sunshine and air will in¬ 
duce them to set their flower-buds freely. 
Large sjieeimcns do not need annual re¬ 
letting, as with care they may be keirt 
in health for years without being dis¬ 
turbed a/t the roots. They are, however, 
greatly benefited by an occasional water¬ 
ing with weak liquid manure and soot 
water combined. It is also very essential 
that the roots are not allowed to get too 
dry. This is more likely to occur in 
showery weather, as then the surface of 
the soil may appear moist, whereas it is 
quite dry underneath. When lotting, 
the soil should consist mainly of fibrous 
l>eat, with a little loam and sand. Those 
8]>ecies, such as It. Dalhoushe and It. Edge- 
worthi, that often occur as epiphytes are 
benefited by some broken charcoal in the 
soil. _ W. T. 

NOTB8 AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Jeanne Delaux.— With 
regard to this Chrysanthemum, “A Scot¬ 
tish Gardener” asks, on page, 75, 
“ Whether there was a better dark, rich- 
coloured variety than Jeanne Delaux?” 
I do not think there has been one to equal 
it. Apart from its rich colour, the blooms 
were without any suspicion of lumpiness, 
n feature so pronounced in many varie¬ 
ties. As stated on page 75, its constitu¬ 
tion was not particularly robust, and this, 
coupled with the increasing craze for huge 
flowers, put it out of the running, and 
caused its final disappearance. Sent out 
by M. Delaux in 1882, it furnishes a good 
illustration of the theory long held by an 
old acquaintance of mine, that when a 
raiser sent out a set of new varieties of 
any kind of plant, those named after him¬ 
self or members of his own family may be 
taken as the very best. Jeanne Delaux 
was one of the varieties (of which there 
were several at that time) renamed by 
some who imported them. This was a 
most reprehensible practice, and, as some 
retained them under their true names, a 
vast amount of confusion was caused.— 
W. T. 

Crassula lactea_I was interested in ob¬ 

serving in the issue of March 30th, page 
153, that Crassula lactea is not alto¬ 
gether a tiling of the past. “A. W\,” 
quite lightly ? tells us that it is a useful 
win ter -flowering subject, but it is at times 
rather a difficult one to those without ex¬ 
perience as to its requirements. If the 
shoots he at all overcrowded, bloom is cer¬ 
tain to be scanty ; hut when well thinned 
and freely supplied with water, and at 
times with a weak stimulant, it will flower 
very freely. Cuttings taken now, grown 
on quickly into 7-inch pots, and placed 
out-of-doors in a sunny place from mid¬ 
summer till the end of August, will result 
in well ripened stuff which may tie de¬ 
luded upon to bloom during the Vinter.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Diplacus glutinosus. —For the green¬ 
house Diplacus glutinosus does not receive 
the attention it deserves. Blooming twice 
a year, the flowers resemble to some ex¬ 
tent these of the Miimiliis, but arc firmer 
and of a delicate shade of salmon-pink. 
The dark, glossy leaves are narrow', 
jaunted, and slightly serrated, wlii'e the 
shoots, if bruised,, are fragrant. Easily 
grown from cuttings, young plants will 
attain to exhibition size in the course of 
a season. There is a white form, not so 
good as the tyjio. I am told that in the 
south of Ireland 1). glutinosus is quite 
hardy, aiid^ this boing the case, it ought 
to succeed in the south of Englaud equally 
with the Myrtle.—A Scottish Gardener. 
R. and W. 

Sowing seeds on stagings oovered with 
gravel. —Some years ago a batch of Selii- 
zanthus was grown on a staging covered 
with crushed jnanite. After the plants 
were removed, large... quantities of ^healthy 
and $yx\\y scedtifgs a p|K v a lip Hie 


gravel. Acting on this hint, seeds of 
such things as Cinerarias, Primula 
sinensis, and P. malacoides are now 
regularly sown in the same place. These 
invariably succeed in a very marked way, 
the seedlings do not call for earlv pricking 
off, they are stocky from the lieginning, 
and they entail no care at all in their early 
stages.—- Scot . 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

SPRAYING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

A nicotine aud soap wash Is the most 
satisfactory means of killing the cater¬ 
pillars (a ibad attack of which Is very 
probable this year) before the flowers have 
opened, as destroys Apple sucker and 
aphis at the same time. The application 
should be made by means of a spraying 
machine or garden syringe, applied in a 
coarse spray with plenty of force so that 
the wash penetrates right into the buds 
and fruit trusses and so poisons the cater¬ 
pillars’ food. To make sufficient solution 
for ten medium-sized trees: Dissolve $ lb. 
of soap, preferably soft, in a little hot 
water, dilute with cold water to make 
10 gallons; add } oz. of nicotine (95 per 
cent, purity), and stir well. It is best to 
use soft water, if possible, but when only 
hard water is available increase the 
amount of soap to 1 lb*. If the attack is 
not discovered until after the flowers are 
open a solution of lead arsenate must be 
substituted, as nicotine will not kill well- 
grown caterpillars. Arsenate of lead 
should be bought in the form of a paste. 
Half a pound of paste dissolved in 10 gal¬ 
lons of water is sufficient for ten medium- 
sized trees. The wash must be applied in 
a very fine spray so that the entire sur¬ 
face of the leaves is covered with the 
poison. Spraying should cease when the 
leaves begin to drip. 

There are many species of aphides, com¬ 
monly known as blight or green-fly, which 
attack fruit-trees. In most cases they 
cause leaf curling and severe injury to the 
young shoots. These insects have no bit¬ 
ing mouths, but obtain their nourishment 
by sucking the juices from the internal 
tissue of the host-plant through a long 
tongue or proboscis. Consequently, 
poisoning their food is useless, and a 
spray which will kill them by actual con¬ 
tact must be used. It Is essential to 
spray as soon as the first signs of attack 
are noticed—-the female aphides repro¬ 
duce young with enormous rapidity if cir¬ 
cumstances are favourable; but an attack 
can be reduced very considerably, if not 
entirely prevented, by killing them before 
they have commenced breeding. More¬ 
over, once the leaves are curled It is im- 
IKhssible to kill the aphides by spraying, 
as the deformed leaves afford them protec¬ 
tion. The best wash to use is nicotine and 
soup, described above, but 20 gallons 
will be required for ten trees. Apply the 
wash with plenty of force in a coarse 
spray, using a spraying machine or garden 
syringe. Make quite sure that all the 
leaves and shoots are thoroughly wetted. 

The spraying machine should be 
thoroughly washed out with cold water 
after use to prevent clogging. Great 
care must be taken iu handling either of 
these washes on account of their poisonous 
properties. Never eat vegetables which 
have been grown beneath trees sprayed 
with lead arsenate or nicotine until at. 
least a anouth has elapsed since the appli¬ 
cation in the case of the former, and a 
fortnight in the case of the latter The 
same applies to the picking of green 
Gooseberries from bushes which have been 
sprayed with arsenate of lead to kill the 
false caterpillars of the Gooseberry saw- 

fly- 

Lead arsenate and nicotine can only be 


obtained from films licensed to sell 
poisons. If supplies cannot be procured 
from a horticultural oundriesman, the 
local chemist should be asked to obtain 
them. In any case, the i»oisons book must 
be signed in compliance with the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act. The above washes 
may be used to spray all manner of fruit- 
trees .—Board of Agriculture Leaflet, 
No. 32. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Centipedes. —Gan you give me the 
juame of the enclosed millipede and say if 
harmful or otherwise? I have a quantity 
of them here, but have never found them 
eating my plants.—W.*J. 

[The creature sent was not a millipede, 
but a centipede. It has a prodigious num¬ 
ber of legs, but only one pair to each joint, 
not two as the millipedes have. Centi¬ 
pedes are carnivorous, devouring insects 
and the like, and are therefore not injuri¬ 
ous in any way to plants or In the garden.] 

Leaf-maggot.— Pleas© give a remedy for 
leaf-maggot in Chrysanthemum leaves ? 
My plants have been badly attacked, 
which I have never experienced before.— 
Hants. 

[The best way is to pinch between the 
finger and thumb each portion of. the leaf 
where the grub is seen at work and thus 
destroy it. Some of the worst-affected 
leaves had also better be picked off and 
burnt. The pinching of the leaves must 
be followed up regularly, and the plants 
should not be crowded. They should have 
plenty of water, with some liquid manure 
occasionally, and abundance of air.] 

The winter moth. —The failure of grease- 
bands to trap any of the wingless females 
of the winter moth, referred to by ‘‘P. W.” 
on p. 147, might be explained in several 
ways. Possibly the caterpillars were 
cleared off by birds before they matured. 
This is suggested by his writing of them 
as ” tiny ” caterpillars, for the full-grown 
larva} of both winter and March moth are 
about an inch long, and would hardly be 
called tiny. Supposing the insects did 
pupate in the ground, they may have suc¬ 
cumbed to extra severe weather or natural 
enemies, particularly if the land was dug, 
for they are not far below the surface. 
One would hardly expect everyone of them 
to be killed in this way, however. It Is 
certain that adverse conditions andnntural 
enemies often do destroy insect peats, 
otherwise abundance of a certain pest iu 
one year would always be followed by a 
severe attack in the next. Instead of this 
we get a bad plague of caterpillars one 
year (evidently when conditions are excep¬ 
tionally favourable), aud then may be free 
for several years, and the same with 
aphides. Another ]H>ssible explanation is 
that the “ grease ” was not; of a good 
brand, aud did not remain sticky. Some¬ 
times it is lUHvssnry to renew the grease 
during the winter. As mentioned in a re¬ 
cent note, I have found plenty of the 
wiuter moth females this spring. 1 do not 
grease-band, however, preferring to deal 
with the caterpillars by spraying should 
they appear in serious numbers. While 
young they are killed with such certainty 
by spraying with arsenate of lead that it 
lumlly seems worth while to bother about 
grease-bamling on the chance of trapping 
the moths.—K. M. 1»., Sussex. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE KING OF THE PIP'PINS. 

“ G. T.,” January 5, p. 3, said that there 
are two stocks of this Apple in cultivation, 
and I think he is not far wrong. In an 
important fruit catalogue I tind the follow¬ 
ing :—“ King of the Pippins, or Golden 
Winter Pearwain,” and then follows a 
description of the Apple. This variety is 
usually listed in modern catalogues as 
King of the Pippins, and the name— 
Golden Winter Pearmain—is seldom now 
seen. John Scott, of Yeovil, however, in 
his famous catalogue, p. 88, second edition, 
describes King of the Pippins as follows :— 

2 size, 1 quality, D, September to Novem¬ 
ber, conical ovate, flesh white, crjsp, and 
juicy, with a fine vinous flavour; a beauti¬ 
ful Apple, whose name has been con¬ 
founded with Golden Pearmain. The two 
fruits are exceedingly alike, but there the 
similarity ends. The trees of King of the 
Pippins are dwarf and spreading, and bear 
abundantly. The trees of Golden Pear- 
rnain are of most upright habit, more so 
than any other Apple, and the fruit far 
surpasses the King of the Pippins in rich¬ 
ness and flavour, and keeps much longer 
(to February).” 

The same authority thus describes (p. G9, 
second edition) Golden Winter Pear¬ 
main :— 

“ 2 size, 1 quality, October to January, 
conical, skin smooth, deep rich golden- 
yellow, washed with fine pale rose, much 
streaked and mottled with crimson, and 
sown with russety dots; stalk about 
1 inch, set in an even, rather deep cavity, 
which is lined with green and russet; eye 
large and open, placed in a deep even 
basin; flesh yellowish, firm, tender, juicy, 
rich, and sweet, with a fine aromatic 
flavour. A beautiful Apple for dessert, 
also for culinary purposes, and a first-rate 
cider fruit. The tree is strong and healthy, 
the most upright-growing sort that I know, 
and an abundant bearer. It is very differ¬ 
ent in its habit and qualities from King 
of the Pippins, although the two fruits can 
hardly be distinguished apart, uud it is not 
until tasted that the difference is evident. 
This is much grown in some parts of 
Hampshire as a cider fruit. It is one of 
the freest and most constant bearers, and 
everyone who wishes to have a. really tine 
Apple should grow a tree of it. Tbe fruit 
requires to be well thinned, as it bears so 
abundantly that if this is not attended to 
the Apples w'ill be small and not of such 
high value.” 

Scott was one of our most experienced 
pomologists, and his catalogue is one 
which no fruit grower can afford to over¬ 
look. It is really a wonderful work and a 
monument to its compiler. And yet, how 
few know even his name to-day. He has 
never received the recognition his work and 
genius most fully deserve. His catalogue 
is a masterpiece and is worthy of being 
reprinted. Geo roe M. Taylor. 


THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 

In many instances the amateur cultivator 
grow'S his Grai>es in a house which is de¬ 
voted to jot plants and other subjects. 
Excellent results are frequently obtained 
In such circumstances, but the cultivator 
must not expect to grow as flne Grapes as 
if his Vines were the only occupants and 
received his undivided attention. 

The inexperienced cultivator sometimes 
expects too much from his Vines, and so 
he is tempted to overcrop them. I will 
give one of many cases I know. A baker 
had p. Vine—a Gros Column—growing at 
tbe foot of a wall facing due south. On 
the north side of thisliigh walLijsra^ the 
bakehouse, and the\jvrrf^|L cdraeqlignce, 
Was mostly very warm. So lioQlcidcd to 


build a greenhouse over his Vine, which 
was young—about three years old. Being 
situated in the southern part of Hamp¬ 
shire he had no difficulty in keeping out 
late frosts without the aid of other heat 
than that from the bakehouse. The first 
year the Vine was covered with glass this 
amateur cultivator exhibited at a local 
show some bunches which were first-rate 
in every way, being kyge and well-shaped, 
the berries large and highly coloured. The 
Vine had not been overcropped and the 
berries were freely thinned. The second 
year, thinking he would have many more 
bunches of a similar kind, he overcropped 
the Vine and failed. The berries were 
much smaller and not more than half¬ 
coloured. - 

A newly-planted Vine should not be 
allowed to bear any Grapes this year. It 
should be allowed to bear one or two 
bunches the second year, according to its 
condition. The third year from five to 
seven bunches may be allowed to mature, 
and when the Vine is established so 
as to till the house, or when the rod bears 
spurs practically to the top of the vinery, 
1 lb. of Grapes per foot run of rod will be 
enough. The varieties Alicante, Appley 
Towers, and Muscat of Alexandria will 
mature very well 1J lb. per foot run of 
rod, if the Vines are in good condition. 

Economy in fuel. —I daresay rnauy 
cultivators will find it difficult to obtain 
suitable fuel for the forcing of Vines and 
other subjects. All placed in this position 
should allow the Vines to start almost 
naturally, that is, with the aid of hus- 
bauded sun-heat and a slight heat in the 
.pipes at night. Late varieties, if the 
Vines are to finish their crops well, must 
be started by the middle of March at the 
hi test. The durly varieties, such as Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, may be 
allowed-to start in the month of April. 
In the meantime the structure must be 
freely ventilated. Syringe the rods in the 
early part of the day when the weather is 
fine, but cease to syringe when the young 
shoots are 1 inch or a little more in length. 
The path aud border of the house, how¬ 
ever, must be damped every day unless 
there are rain and a clouded sky generally. 
A little opening at the top of the house is 
essential on fine days from early morning 
till 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Then 
close the ventilators and sprinkle water on 
the floor. Disbudding must also be done 
directly it can be clearly seen Which are 
the strongest shoots on each spur. 

_G. G. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Jefferson Plum failing to set.— I enclose 
some blossoms of a Jcifersoii l’lum on ail 
east wail here (Bath), and should be much 
obliged if vou could give an explanation of 
the fact that some 90 per oont. of the 
bloom is similarly blind. I always used to 
have good crops, but for some five or six 
years the yield has been very poor. In the 
autumn of 1917 I gave it some fresh soil 
well mixed with lime, and dug it in. The 
tree looks very well and is a mass of bloom. 
It is probably quite twenty years old.— 
JVI. J. Lipsoombe. 

[We have examined the flowers you sent 
and find both stamens and pistils to be in 
quite a healthy condition, so that is not 
the reason why the blossoms fail to set. 
They certainly have a rather seared ap¬ 
pearance, as if damaged by frost or cold, 
cutting wdiids, otherwise we fail to find 
anything wrong with them. We should 
think the failure due to one or other of 
the circumstances mentioned, probably to 
both, and cannot imagine the adding of 
soil and lime to the rooting medium has 
had anything to do with it. You omit to 
state whether the tree has the protection 
of a wall or if it is growing In the open; 
also if it makes much or strong growth, as 


this may have something to do with its 
having failed to fruit during the iwist few 
years. If such is the case, lifting and re¬ 
planting, if the tree is not of any great size, 
or, if too old and unwieldy to do that, 
then rout-pruning are the remedy to resort 
to. This cannot be undertaken now, and 
you will have to wait, provided it is neces¬ 
sary, until the fall of the leaf, and then 
one-half of the roots only should be 
operated on, leaving the other half to be 
done the following year. Plenty of old 
lime-rubbish should be added to the soil 
when refilling the trench which would 
have to be opened out to get at the roots.] 

Good late Apples.— Rosemary Russett, 
of very upright growth, is a good Apple 
and bears well. I am glad to learn that 
“ T. M. S., Wirrall ” (page 159), finds King 
of Tompkin’s County do so w r ell with him. 
It is a handsome Apple, of good quality, 
very soft, aud digestible—a valuable Apple 
where it succeeds. I observe that 
” T. M. S.” already has King’s Acre 
Pippin, and I hope that it may suit his 
district. It requires a w r arm position to 
develop to perfection. It is a strong 
grower, a good hearer, and as good an 
Apple as Cox’s Orange when at its best— 
about March 1st and onwards. If the 
Apples named in this note do well with 
” T. M. S.,” lie wants little else. Stunner 
is not a success in my locality. All the 
late Apples require plenty of sun in the 
growing season; and careful storing will 
do the rest.— W. J. Farmer. 

Planting Figs.— The present is a good 
time to plant Figs outdoors. A warm 
position, such as against a wall having a 
south or south-w r estern aspect, should be 
chosen, and provision made for preventing 
the roots getting out of bounds and caus¬ 
ing the trees to become unfruitful. This 
can be done either by bricking in the 
needful area or surrounding it with a 
ramp of brick nibbisli and old mortar 
about 1 foot in width. The border should 
be made very firm, and consist of nothing 
but good fibrous loam, some wood ashes 
or burnt soil, and a plentiful addition of 
lime rubbish. The soil should be washed 
out from between the roots, the latter 
carefully uncoiled and laid out in a hori¬ 
zontal position in the border if pot-grown 
trees are to he employed. Ample drain¬ 
age, whatever the means adopted of en¬ 
closing the border , may be, is very essen¬ 
tial.— H. N. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— FJy, until 
insecticides can be used, should be 
kept under by timely applications of 
Tobacco powder. This should be applied 
with a puff, which not only directs it just 
where it is required, but is more economi¬ 
cal than an ordinary dredger.. If Jeaf- 
blister appears pick off all affected leaves 
at once and burn them. Disbudding aud 
the tentative thinning of the fruits where 
heavy sets have resulted will now require 
attention, thafis, when the weather is tine 
and warm and the sap running freely. On 
dull, cold days it should be suspended for 
the time being. With regard to the fruits, 
gradually reduce the numbers on all 
heavily-set branches, taking aw f ay those; 
situated at the back of the branch or such 
as will be unable to develop properly, and 
the smallest of those in more convenient 
positions. Until the end of the month the 
trees should be protected at night. It is 
also necessary to examine that portion of 
the border situated at the foot of the w r alls, 
as this is often found to be dry, while that 
beyond is in a satisfactory condition. As 
a large proportion of the roots occupies 
what may be termed the alley portion of 
the border, water should be applied if it 
is found, on testing it, to be dry. More 
failures in setting aid swelling off have 
arisen from this cause than many sus- 
poet—Stf'iJ.” t LI 
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VEGETABLES. 

CARROTS, NOTES ON. 

Seldom have I seen these so fine as last 
year in this district, both in gardens and 
allotments. In our light West Surrey soil 
this crop geneijally is uncertain, the early 
sowings being -often a total failure. In 
I wist seasons I have noticed that where a 
sowing of Carrots was made on a north 
border in May the roots were a success, 
while in the same garden those sown on a 
south border failed. I have often sown 
Carrots where they got partial shade from 
other crops and had good results. Many 
errors are made by cultivators in their 
desire to obtain large roots. When the 
seedlings are too thick in the row they 
choose a fine, dry time and thin them, thus 
loosening the soil and favouring the spread 
of the grub. If thinning must be done a 
good soaking of weak soot or manure 
water should be given immediately after. 
In a large garden in Dorset only by keep¬ 
ing the soil moist could a crop of Carrots 
be depended on. 

Sowing in July is generally successful. 
This points to their enjoying moisture and 
a cooler atmosphere. Some contend the 
grub is not developed after July. 

Sowing early-maturing sorts is of the 
utmost importance. Early Paris Forcing 
is the quickest to mature I know, and 
should be sown on very fine soil. Where 
this is of a close nature I have put sifted 
soil of a light nature under and over the 
seed. Next to this I prefer Scarlet Nantes. 
Main crops are often sown too early, 
especially on cold soils. Many failures 
arise from birds picking and slugs .destroy¬ 
ing the young, tender growths. Dusting 
with ashes and a little soot or lime wards 
off both. 

Where the soil is light and thin Early 
Gem is good. There are some fine types of 
Intermediate to be had, the Scarlet Inter¬ 
mediate being the best. In some soils 
Long Surrey and Altrincham are a success. 

J. Cbook. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF CROPS. 

The application of high-tension electricity 
by very thin overhead wires to growing 
crops passed beyond the laboratory stage 
some time ago, and has given practical re¬ 
sults for some years. That there Is much 
more to be ascertained about the way in 
Which atmospheric electrification acts, 
and more experience to be gained about 
the best times and seasons for applying it, 
is quite true, but unless continued experi¬ 
ments on a fairly large scale are made I 
do not see how we are to get the desired 
information in any reasonable time.— 
Oliver Lodge, In The Times. 

[This question of the value of electri¬ 
city in plant growing is only in its in¬ 
fancy, and no direct information is to 
hand . Another important question is the 
cost, which, if carried out on a large scale, 
must he very great. Many years ago ex¬ 
periments were tried, hut evidently hut 
little advantage as to growth was forth¬ 
coming. Had it been a success, one would 
naturally conclude that ere now it would 
have emerged from the trial stage, as 
Oliver Lodge realises. The number of 
wires necessary and the current necessary 
would in the case of a large field he enor¬ 
mous. Such ideas emanate from the 
scientific man; and, compared with good 
cultivation in the way of deep ploughing 
or digging and plenty of manure, are 
waste of money and time. Fancy a field 
covered with posts to support the wires! 
How can the necessary cultivation to 
aerate the soil and the harvesting of the 
crops he carried aft? more esoe daily if 
horse labour is n thh\egse of 


Turnips, Mangolds, and the various other 
root crops. How is the market gardener 
going to keep his green crops , as Cab¬ 
bages, etc., clean, it being difficult to 
guide a horse out and in among the sup¬ 
ports for the wiret — Wait and See.] 


USING ARTIFICIAL MANURE. 

In your issue of April 6th, page 165, ap¬ 
pears an article Recommending a mixture 
of artificial fertilisers to be used in place 
of ordinary stable, manure. The mixture 
recommended is: Superphosphate, 24 cwt.; 
bone-meal, 26 cwt. ■ agricultural Balt, 
4 owt. ; sulphate of ammonia, 12 cwt. I 
should be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly inform me what quantity of the 
mixture is required per square yard in 
digging new (virgin) ground for planting 
Potatoes? The ground was only acquired 
by me this spring, and was formerly 
pasture land. Could the mixture be ap¬ 
plied just before planting—dug in, say, 
one spit deep?—S. C. G. 

[In a case such as the above, if the soil 
is, as described, virgin and of even fairly 
good quality it ought not to require much, 
if any, artificial manure in order to grow 
excellent Potatoes—at all events, for the 
first season. Should it be considered ad¬ 
visable, however, to allow a little stimu¬ 
lant, in such a case I would prefer to give 
such assistance when forking between the 
rows previous to moulding. For this 
reason, the soil, if of moderate quality, 
will suffice until that time, and if the 
manure be then applied it will assist the 
running fibres, or rootlets, which find their 
way into it, and will materially assist in 
the development of the tubers formed 
thereon. As to the precise quantity per 
rod, I never, candidly, gave even a rough 
estimate. I believe that, in a general way, 
what is known as “ rule of thumb ” 
measurement is followed in most gardens, 
always being upon the safe side when ad¬ 
ministering the “ artificial.” My own 
practice is that indicated, and the ground 
(in the case of Potatoes) is dusted evenly 
white with the manure. SoIIr differ so 
much in nature that a rigid allowance of 
a certain quantity per rod might, con¬ 
ceivably, be misleading. If “ S. C. G.” 
follows the course I have pointed out he 
will be able to judge whether, during 
another season, he might safely increase 
or diminish the alldwanee. He will find 
the mixture a most excellent one, and I 
can, of my own experience, recommend it 
as good and safe.—W. McG.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Potatoes.— Despite advice to the 
contrary, I find many cottagers in the 
neighbourhood have already planted Pota¬ 
toes; in fact, some were in at the end of 
March. It is a mistake, for unless the 
grower Is prepared to give constant atten¬ 
tion as soon as the growth appears above 
ground and earth-up effectually the May 
frosts will practically spoil the crop, at 
any rute reduce the return by quite 50 per 
cent. Also there is little gained in the 
time for digging by too early planting, as 
progress is very slow all the time the 
ground remains cold. When giving a 
caution in the above matter one is some¬ 
times met with the reply that It is difficult 
to keep the sets back, but there are not 
many growers who cannot find a cool place 
for them and so prevent the shoots getting 
over-forward. The late sets are still all 
right, but May Queen and Sharpe’s Ex¬ 
press will have to go in on or about April 
27th, that is, if the weather is favourable. 
Naturally, situation has much to do with 
the time of planting. Villagers with gar¬ 
dens lying high and dry some 300 feet above 
us are able to plant with impunity a fort¬ 
night earlier than is advisable in damp, 


low ground. Also in the latter situation, 
if a garden has a border with a southerly 
aspect and the shelter of a high hedge one 
may venture to plant earlier, that is, on a 
small scale, because a few stout twigs and 
rough mats or cloths, or even a bit of rough 
litter or Bracken may be available to give 
any protection required and so ensure an 
extra early supply.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Parsnips, large versus medium-sized.— 
Many people think that size in this and 
other roots is all-important. Exhibitions 
often, by the way the prizes are given, 
have engendered this. During the past 
winter I have been trying large and 
medium-sized roots, and I am convinced 
that those of medium size are by far the 
better flavoured. Some roots sent me by a 
friend from seeds sown early in March and 
weighing from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. each were 
coarse compared to those sown early in 
May and not more than a third the size. 
When grown so big they need a lot more 
room compared to the others. There are 
many advantages in sowing in late April 
and early May, especially where close 
cropping has to be followed. To obtain 
the best roots the soil must be good so that 
the growth is rapid. Starved land does not 
pay either from a flavour or quantity point 
of view.— Dorset. 

Vegetable Marrows. —The Bush Veget¬ 
able Marrow does not seem to increase in 
popularity, although it . has now been 
known for a very long time. No doubt, 
the trailing habdt of the ordinary Marrow, 
and its adaptability for filling odd corners, 
leaf-mould and rubbish-heaps ? and its 
freedom in fruiting have made it more ac¬ 
ceptable to the ordinary grower. The 
Bush Marrow is very neat in growth, and. 
planted in lines in well-manured soil, will 
fruit equally freely and earlier. The best 
of them, no doubt, are those which pro¬ 
duce long white fruits. The habit of these 
Marrows is similar* to that of the Bush 
Custard, which has been in cultivation for 
a longer time.— Scot. 

8prlng Cabbage. —It sometimes happens 
that spring Cabbage cannot always be 
planted early in autumn, and the matter 
is deferred until the days begin to 
lengthen. Those who have plants—per¬ 
haps crowded together in seed beds—may 
lift, such with a little soil and plant them 
out In firm ground when the weather is 
open. By doing so, time is often gained 
over spring setting. Care should be taken 
to plant out in firm ground, as stated, not 
that recently turned over, which admits 
frost; and to further ensure their safety 
old rotted manure should be drawn round 
them. Leaves answer equally as well. 
The most sheltered part of the garden 
should, If possible, be assigned to this 
vegetable.—To wnsm an . 

Beet, oolour in. —In a recent issue refer¬ 
ence was made to this, pointing out the 
lack of flavour and colour in roots exhi¬ 
bited in early August. I have often 
noticed that those that mature quickly 
lack colour and flavour. It is a mistake 
to give prizes to long Beet at these early 
shows, as these are not at their best till 
well into October. It is a mistake to lift 
Beet till well Into November. Some years 
ago, when looking over some trials with 
the late Alex. Dean in September, we re¬ 
marked they would be of better colour and 
flavour hi six weeks’ time.— Dorset. 

Onions, planting out. —No doubt the 
high price of seed induoed many to sow 
under glass early in the year. If brought 
on with plenty of air, the plants will be 
sturdy and ready to go out by now. When 
the ground is well prepared and in good 
working condition, I mark out the rows 
a foot apart, and cut a drill some 4 inches 
deep. If some rich soil is at band, I 
throw a little into the drills. Then I put 
the Onions in place, laying the roots along 
the drill t taking care not to bruise them, 
cover with some fine soil, and, if dry, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

Is bloom April 16th. —Ercilla volubllis, 
Drimys aromatica, Viburnum Carle si, V. 
utile, V. rhytidophyllum, Choisya ter- 
nata. Magnolias, Azara microphylla, Os- 
manthus Delavayi, Andromeda «• (in 
variety ), Daphnes (in variety), Spinea 
arguta, Ribes (in variety ), Prunus tri¬ 
loba, P. pendula. Exochorda gran diflora, 
Cydonias (in variety), Phillyrca Vilmori- 
niana, Rhododendron ciliatum, R. race- 
mosum, Berbcris (in great variety), For- 
sythias, Alntis cordifolia, Comus Mas, 
Rubus spectabili8, Laurustinus, Ericas 
(in variety), Epimediums (in variety), 
Thalictrum anemonoides, Veronica flli- 
formis. Primulas (in variety), Lithosper- 
mum rosmarinifolium, L. Heavenly Blue, 
Eutehinsia alpina, Oentiana acaulis, Om- 
phalodes cappadocica, O. verna, San- 
guinaria canadensis. Anemones (in great 
variety ), Tulips (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Puschkinia scilloides, Chionodoxas 
(in variety), Scillas, Hyacinthus azureus, 
Grape Hyacinths (in variety), Erythro- 
niums (in variety). Iris reticulata. Nar¬ 
cissus (in great variety), Fritillaria Melea- 
gris (Snake’ 8-head) (in variety), F .. im¬ 
perial is (Crown Imperial), Myosotis (in 
variety). Primroses, Violets (in variety), 
Polyanthuses, Auriculas (in variety), 
Arabis (double and single), Iberis (in 
variety), Viola gracilis, Aubrietias (in 
great variety), Arenaria balearica. Saxi¬ 
frages (in great variety), Morisia hypo- 
gaa, Arnebia echioides, Pulmonarias 
(various), Mcrtensia virginica, Physo- 
chlaina orientalis, Stylophorum diphyl- 
lum, Synthyris reniformis, Orobus vernus 
roseus, Cheiranthus Ear pur Crewe, Car- 
damine digitata. Campanula muralis, 
Corydalis (in variety), Aponogeton (Water 
Hawthorn), Collomia grandiflora. 

The week’s work. —The water garden 
must now receive attention, cleaning out 
all leaves and other matter that have ac¬ 
cumulated during the year. This is more 
easily accomplished if the water can be let 
out. The accumulation can then be 
raked to the sides, taking reasonable care 
in so doing not to injure the crowns and 
young growths of the plants. Any speci¬ 
mens that require dividing mav be 
attended to at the same time. Many 
established clumps of the stronger-grow- 
ing Nymphmas require dividing about 
every alternate year, as they produce such 
number® of large leaves that the flowers 
pe almost, if not quite, hidden. Division 
is easily accomplished by means of a sharp 
spade. Cut through the rhizome and dig 
it out with as many roots as will adhere to 
it, and, if desired, divide again into single 
crowns and replant at once. All the 
crowns should be protected from sun and 
air, whether divided and replanted or not, 
until the water is turned on again. Seed¬ 
lings of scarlet Lobelias, pricked out on a 
south-east border last summer, have stood 
the winter without any protection what¬ 
ever, thus proving haraier than many 
suppose. These are now good strong 
plants, and will be planted m their per¬ 
manent positions forthwith. They enjoy 
a rich soil, and should always be planted 
in a moist part of the garden: indeed, they 
much prefer a swampy bit oi ground, an3 
are suitable for grouping on the banks of 
a stream or pond. For continuous and 
late flbwering, seedlings are far better than 
plants raised by division, and as they come 
almost true from seed, there need be no 
fear of an undesirable mixture of colour. 
Seeds, which should be sown during May, 
germinate best in a cool, shaded frame. 
When large enough to handle, the seed¬ 
lings may be pricked out into nursery 
beds on a prepared border and shaded from 
bright sunshine. A quantity of Sunflower 
seeds (Giant American strain) has been 
sown _in boxes and placed in gentle heat to 
germinate. These will be grown on in pots 
till the end of May or first week in June, 
when they will be planted out wherever 
room can be found. There are many un¬ 
sightly oorners in a garden which might 
be hidden by planting ill them plenty., of 
Digitized by^OOglC 


these Sunflowers, which, in addition, pro¬ 
vide valuable food for poultry, etc. Old 
mortar rubbish is said to be the best 
manure for the Sunflower, which in some 
countries has been cultivated for many 
years as a field crop for its seeds. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Scarlet Runners. —Though too* soon to 
sow the seed outdoors, it is none too early 
to prepare the trenches in which it is to 
be sown about the second week in next 
month. The trenches should be prepared 
in the same way as that favoured by many 
growers for late Peas—t.e., to make them 
1 foot in width and about 15 inches in 
depth. In the bottom of the trench should 
be placed a good layer of well-rotted 
manure. Then return the soil, and place 
the surplus in equal quantities on either 
side to form the upper portion of the 
trench into a kind of trough for the con¬ 
servation of water when necessary to 
apply it later in the season. Many make 
the mistake when preparing the trenches 
in not making them deep enough, with the 
result the roots begin feeding on the 
manure before the plants are half grown, 
which then become gross-habited and do 
noit crop as they should do afterwards. If 
the manure is placed at the depth advised 
the roots will not work down into it until 
the plants are in full bearing and in need 
of assistance. If an early supply is 
needed, seed may be sown now in boxes, 
setting out the plants as early in May as 
it is safe to do so after they have been 
properly hardened. Otherwise, the second 
week in May is early enough to sow for 
ordinary purposes, and at the end of the 
same month for late supplies. The rows 
should stand at the least 6 feet apart; 
but 9 feet is better, as the ground between 
can always be cropped with something else 
to avoid loss of space. Many a crop of 
Scarlet Runners was ruined' last year 
through the rows being too close together. 

Peas, staking early. —Where many Peas 
are grown much labour will for some time 
to come be absorbed in the moulding and 
staking' of the plants. . This should be 
done in good time, as if once they are 
allowed to reach such a height that the 
plants begin to fall over, no after care will 
remedy matters nor enable them to climb 
the sticks properly. The stakes should be 
quite 1 foot higher out of or above ground 
than is the height of the varieties grown. 
Enough of the sticks should be used both 
to enclose and provide ample support to 
the plants as they grow upwards, and in¬ 
stead of being made to meet together at 
the top, as is so often done, they should be 
left open with a space 1 foot wide between 
them. A good supply of brushwood should 
be ready to hand for filling the open Bpaces 
between the sticks near the ground. 

Potato planting. —This should be pushed 
on with every favourable opportunity, first 
forking over the ground and bringing it 
into as fine a condition as possible so that 
the drills mav not only be opened out ex¬ 
peditiously, but that the^ sets mav be 
planted under the best possible conditions. 
Most of the varieties to be planted now 
will require a distance of 2\ feet to 3 feet 
between the rows, particularly if inter¬ 
cropping is contemplated. Even if such 
is not the case, the latter distance is none 
too much for maincrop and late varieties. 

Early Potatoes. —A look out must now 
be kept on the rows of the earliest-planted 
Potatoes, as growths will soon be pushing 
through the soil. Some soil should be 
drawn over them as fast as they appear, 
which will save them from being damaged 
by frost until they can no longer be pro¬ 
tected in this way, when other means, 
such as litter, mats, or anything else of a 
serviceable nature, should, if required, be 
utilised for the purpose. 

Maincrop Beet. —The site where this is 
to he sown should, unless the soil is in a 
nice friable state, be dug over with a fork 
to reduce it to a fine condition, as it is 


useless to sow the seed in rough, lumpy 
ground. The ground, if the material is 
available, may have a good dressing of 
burnt garden refuse after it has been 
screened, applied to it. This is of great 
assistance in rendering heavy staples more 
easy to work as well as in supplying a cer¬ 
tain amount of potash. For all ordinary 
purposes the latter end of the month is 
early enough to sow, as the Turnip-rooted 
kinds will keep up the supply until the end 
of the year. For general use, Cheltenham 
Green !Top is hard to beat. 

Apricots. —Where trees have set a heavy 
crop, the number of fruits should be some¬ 
what reduced by looking them over and 
pulling, off such as are awkwardly situated. 
Where two, three, or more have set close 
together on spurs, reduce them to one, and 
that the largest in every case. Many 
make a mistake in so over-taxing the trees 
when a good crop results that they require 
a season or two in which to recuperate. 
There should, therefore, be no hesitation 
in thinning the crop down to reasonable 
limits wherever a good set has been se¬ 
cured. Pinch young spur growths at the 
fourth leaf, and save young shoots for 
training in later where vacancies exist or 
to eventually replace branches showing 
signs of not being of much further service. 
Keep a good look out for maggot, whose 
presence is indicated by the leaves assum¬ 
ing a rolled and twisted appearance. 
Nothings but crushing them in their strong¬ 
holds between the finger and thumb is of 
any avail, so securely are they protected 
by the rolled-up leaves. To apply insecti¬ 
cides is worse than useless. Examine the 
border near to the foundation of the wall, 
and give a good soaking of water if it is 
found at all dry. Continue to protect the 
trees for. the present or until a sufficient 
amount of foliage has developed to ade¬ 
quately shield the young fruits from harm. 

Bedding plants. —Most of the subjects 
intended for this purpose should be moved 
out into pits and frames to undergo the 
process of hardening. For a time water¬ 
ing should be carefully done and air not 
too freely admitted and the precaution 
taken to cover down well at night with 
mats or canvas covers. The houses so 
vacated can then be put to other pur¬ 
poses. 

Chrysanthemums. —The potting of these 
into 4.8-sized pots has now been brought 
to a close. The plants are arranged in a 
cold pit, which is well ventilated in the 
daytime and to a less extent during the 
night. For the present, care in the appli¬ 
cation of water is highly necessary. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Neotarlnes under glass.— 

The earliest Peaches have passed safely 
through the stoning period and are com¬ 
mencing to swell rapidly. These will re¬ 
quire to be fed freely during the time 
which is left to them to lay on pulp. The 
syringe must be vigorously applied to all 
Peach-trees to keep down insects of all 
kinds. In this way it is very useful, and 
saves the need of insecticides, while the 
washing given to the leaves keeps the 
pores open. In the second-early house 
stoning is taking place, and here caution 
is necessary not to keep too high a tem¬ 
perature either by day or night, for the 
fruits will not boar hurrving during the 
stoning period. Tie in all young growths 
necessary for keeping the trees furnished, 
and see that they are tied as nearly as 
possible in the position they are eventu¬ 
ally to occupy. All other shoots should be 
rubbed out, or, if they have fruit at the 
base, stopped at the third or fourth leaf. 
Keep a sharp look out for mildew, especi¬ 
ally on varieties like Royal George, which 
is peculiarly liable to its attacks. A pinch 
of flowers of sulphur applied to the spot 
as soon as it appears will stop the fungus 
and prevent a bad attack; but if neglected 
for a few days it causes a blemish which 
will lead to decay of the fruits at the spot 
a day or two before Opening. The chief 
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cause of mildew is cold draughts, and if 
these are allowed when the wind blows 
from the east an attack is practically cer¬ 
tain; consequently, front air should never 
l>e put on at such times. Continue dis¬ 
budding in late houses, and thin the fruits 
down to a safe number before they get big 
enough to put a strain on the trees. 

Tomatoes. —The earliest batch of plants 
is ripening the fruits, and a few of the 
longest leaves have been slightly short¬ 
ened to allow the maximum amount of 
light and air to reach the fruits. The re¬ 
moval of foliage, otherwise than side 
shoots, should l>e done with caution, as 
if carried out too severely a check is 
caused to the swelling fruits. Plants for 
succession have been placed in their, fruit¬ 
ing-pots. Those intended for fruiting in 
the open are ready for shifting into 6-inch 
pots, and will be encouraged to make good, 
strong, sturdy plants. Small, late plants 
are worthless for planting in the open. 
The 

Gooseberry crop promises well, but 
there is danger of the fruit being damaged 
by late spring frosts. Almost as soon as 
tiie leaves are formed they are often 
attacked by the Gooseberry xawfly, which 
commences to batch in April. If detected, 
prompt measures should be taken to de¬ 
stroy the pest. The shoots should be ex¬ 
amined two or tliree times a week for the 
purpose of destroying any caterpillars that 
may be found, pinching them with the 
fingers. A dusting of fine lime and soot 
is often beneficial to the trees, as it de¬ 
stroys many insects on the hushes and in 
the ground. Arsenate of lead or some 
other poisonous insecticide is more effica- j 
cious; hut there is danger of some getting 
on to the fruits, and it is not advisable to 
use these poisons except in extreme cases, 
and then the fruits must always be washed 
l>efore they are used. 

Red and Black Currants also promise 
well. Green and black fly often attack the 
young shoots of Currant hushes. These 
‘may lie destroyed by syringing with 
Quassia extract. Next morning the 
bushes should be thoroughly washed with 
clear water, using the garden engine. 

Beetroot. —If the weather is favourable 
the maincrop may be sown at the end of 
the month. If the seed is good and the 
ground in good working order quick ger¬ 
mination and a healthy growth should Re¬ 
sult. Ground that was well manured for 
a previous crop is most suitable. Fresh 
manure should not be added, as this causes 
the roots to fork badly and induces a rank 
growth. The ground should l>e stirred to 
a good depth, a finelv-brokcn-up soil 
favouring germination of the seed and a 
clean, straight growth of the roots. The 
drills on strong ground should lie 18 inches 
apart; but on light, poor soil 15 inches is 
ample. Sow thinly and cover with some 
of the finest surface soil, or if thiR is 
lumpy, some finely-sifted soil should be 
used. As soon as the seedlings appear 
they should be well dusted with soot and 
lime while the dew is on them. This, if 
repeated as often as necessary, usually 
keeps off both birds and slugs. 


General work. —No time should be lost 
in clearing the land of stumps of Brussels 
Sprouts, Broccoli, and all exhausted cropR, 
as to leave them impoverishes the soil. 
As a rule. Celery and Potatoes may follow 
these. Tf the latter, dig the ground to a 
good depth, breaking up the soil as finely 
as possible so as to prevent the tul>er8 
l>eing ill-shapen, and if the land is poor 
dig in plenty of well-doeaved manure. 
The trenches for Celery should lie dug out 
not too deeply, the top spit being put at 
the bottom and covered with a layer of 
rotten manure. The distance between the 
Celery trenches should lie 5 feet for single 
lines and 7 feet for double lines. The 
ridges may l>o cropped with French Beans, 
Lettuces, and Spinach, or any vegetable 
that matures quickly. The earliest sow¬ 
ings of Celery, provided the plants have 
been properly hardened, may soon he put 
out. It is far lietter to put out the plants 
in a small state than to allow them to 


lieeome starved. d 
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Gem is 


a capital variety for early use, as it 
matures quickly and takes up little room. 
Thin rows of Spinach liefore the plants be¬ 
come the least drawn. This is the only 
essential point in securing a fine growth, 
for if the plant cannot spread from the 
beginning it will never become luxuriant, 
and will soon run up to seed. Thin at 
first to 6 • inches, and finally, before the 
leaves overlap, to 10 inches or 12 inches. 
A sowing of Spinach Beet may he made 
now, and again about the end of July. 
Sow in rows 1 foot apart, and thin the 
plants to a distance of 6 inches or 8 inches 
in the rows. Although this is a true Beet, 
the roots are worthless, and it should re¬ 
ceive liberal treatment to ensure an 
abundant growth of leaves, which come in 
useful at a time when the ordinary sum¬ 
mer Spinach is past its best-. Broad 
Beans should he moulded up as soon as 
they are a few inches high to steady the 
plants. Another sowing may he made now 
of Green Windsor and Beck’s Green Gem 
for furnishing pods in July and August. 

Hoeing. —The soil should In? kept well 
hoed among all growing crops. The more 
often it is stirred among such crops as 
Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Spinach, Turnips, 
and Lettuce the more rapid will be the 
growth, and at the same time the ground 
will be freed of weeds. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden.— Kale is always a 
valuable standby at this particular season, 
hut when it begins to show signs of going 
to seed its usefulness is ended. There is, 
therefore, nothing gained by allowing it to 
occupy its quarters any longer. Let the 
plants l>e rooted out, the ground manured 
and well dug. Late Potatoes may be 
planted, or, if the quarter has been well 
done to, Leeks may follow. Marrow Peas 
can now be freely sown. When it is pos¬ 
sible to do so, the lines ought to be iso¬ 
lated and dwarf crops planted between 
them. Ne Plus Ultra and Walker’s Per¬ 
petual, although old-fashioned, have yet 
much to recommend them. Such varieties 
sown round about the present time will in 
an ordinary season be fit for picking in the 
last week of July. April is, by common 
consent, a showery month, and slugs are 
apt to interfere with germinating seeds or 
with young seedlings. To circumvent 
them, let the soil l>e well blackened with 
fresh soot after each wet period. Not only 
does the soot destroy the intruders, but it 
ultimately acts as a fertiliser. Onions, 
sown out, have germinated more rapidly 
than usual, and the lines are well fur¬ 
nished. In order to escape the fly, the 
seedlings should be regularly dusted with 
soot, and when growth is sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced the hoe may bo kept regularly at 
work between the lines. Any Broccoli 
turning in should either he cut or lifted, 
and laid in to allow of the preparation of the 
ground for the following crop. This is the 
right time to plant Asparagus. Over¬ 
crowding should bo rigidly guarded 
against. It is all very well to say that 
when thick planting is practised the 
growths support one another in autumn, 
hut the density of such growth is all 
against the thorough maturing of the 
crowns. A little dust over with a quick- 
acting stimulant will do good in the case 
of early Cabbages, especially if the weather 
be showery. Do not omit such suocca¬ 
sional sowings as may be necessary, and 
sow full supplies of Kale if not already 
done, as advised last week. Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, too, must not 
he forgotten, and at the same time a sow¬ 
ing of Witch’s Self-protecting or of Wal- 
cheren Broccoli can l>e made. Prepare the 
ground for the planting out of early Cauli¬ 
flowers raised in heat; hut if the weather 
be cold or if the nights are frosty, it is as 
well to delay for a little; Cauliflower 
plants are easily checked, and when this 
happens they are more than likely to 
button, if, indeed, they are not altogether 
crippled. 

Fruit walls. —Although there has not as 
yet l>oen any frost sufficiently severe to do 


harm, yet we are by no means out of the 
wood, and every precaution in the wav of 
protecting must yet be taken. Fertilisa¬ 
tion is being daily attended to in the case 
of Peaches and Nectarines. The earlier 
Peaches appear to be setting very freely. 
Plums are beginning to expand their 
blossoms, Rein© Claude de Bavay, 
although one of the latest Plums to ripen, 
as usual leading the way. To avoid ladder 
work during the present season, a couple 
of hares’ tails are tied upon long, light 
canes for the purpose of pollination. All 
Plum-trees during the week were 
thoroughly watered, and Pear-trees were 
well mulcned. 

Orchard-house —A little extra heat in 
this house is well repaid, and gives the 
embryo fruits a fillip. Apple-trees are 
now in bloom, and are fertilised each day 
alxmt noon! Regular ventilation and judi¬ 
cious watering and syringing will go far 
toward success, and if the atmosphere can 
he kept just riglut there will he little fear 
of insect pests. 

Garden and other walks.— In very many 
places walks may have to stand yet awhile, 
but when it can he done at all an en¬ 
deavour ought to be made to freshen them 
up hv gravelling any hare or thin places. 
Weedkiller is a useful auxiliary, but 
should not he used where poultry arc 
allowed to run. It will be found that 
where weedkiller is regularly used it may 
he applied in a more • diluted form than 
when it is only used periodically. 

Bedding plants. —Although the quantity 
of these has been reduced to comparatively 
insignificant numbers, yet even the 
lessened quantity takes up a considerable 
amount of time in respect of watering, 
ventilating, covering at night, and so on. 
There is also the usual worry of shifting 
boxes, pots, and pans from one place to 
another. 

Hotbeds for Melons. —Preparations are 
being made for the cultivation of Melons 
in pits by the collecting of the needful 
manure. The best material for this pur¬ 
pose is, of course, fresh stable litter in a 
rough state with a proportion of leaves. 
The former grows increasingly difficult to 
obtain, and more use must bo made of 
leaves. Thorough mixing and regular 
turning are requisite until the rank heat 
passes away. Thyn the material is packed 
firmly into the pits, and the soil put into 
position, the whole l>eing well trodden. 
The seeds are then sown in the hillocks, 
and at the same time, to prevent mishaps, 
a few seeds are sown in pots. Until the i 
seeds germinate no water ought to le i 
given, lest rotting takes place. 

Hardy-flower borders. —Week by week 
these increase in interest, and although it 
may not be possible to devote quite a* 5 
much attention to them as has hitherto 
been the ease, these borders will by no 
means he neglected. It. is rather mistaken 
economy to refrain from supporting, at 
least, the more easily knocked-ahout sub¬ 
jects. Not only are they never so effec¬ 
tive, hut when cutting-over time again 
comes round the tangled and twisted stems 
are a fruitful source of aggravation. Tn 
the case of dwarf plants the matter is not 
of so much consequence. 

Gladioli.— It is now quite safe to plant \ 
opt dormant oorms of Gladioli. A rather 
rich, well-expoeod site gives the best re¬ 
turn, and let the holes he made About 
4 inches in depth, with, previous to plant- < 
ing, a sprinkle of sharp sand in the bottom , 
of each. Plants, as Dielvtras, Funkias, < 
Solomon’s Seal, and so forth, which have 
been forced and are now censing to lx* 
effective should not be neglected. Tf re¬ 
moved to cold frames, in which they ran 
he protected from frost, carefully watered, 
and finallv planted out in a reserve bed or 
in a border to recuperate, the pieces will 
l>e of service—not for forcing, of course— 
in the course of a season or two. Such 
plants, especially Hoteia japonica, have 
been very serviceable during February. 
March, and up till the present time. 

W. MoGuffoo. 

Bnlmnr flppdpif, Nil bright. 
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OORRE8PON DENOB. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cineraria leaves drooping (C. I ).).—It is 
nrrt uncommon for the Cineraria leaves at 
the bases of the plants t-o droop as yours 
do. It arises first from the roots getting 
over-watered, and second from the leaves 
not getting enough light and air, hence 
they are flaccid and thin, and cannot sus¬ 
tain their weight when the sun shines and 
absorbs moisture from them rapidly. As 
a rule, Cinerarias are too much crowded 
m greenhouses and frames, and the lower 
leafage is then deprived of light and air. 

Spiraeas not flowering (J .).—Spineas 
lor producing strong flowering stems must 
have strong crowns. The production of 
these depends on the nature of the growth 
made outdoors where planted during the 
preceding -season. Although you give 
your plants two seasons planted out, yet 
y- l £ ir “ el jence is that as they bloom so in- 
mfterently when potted they must make 
indifferent growth outdoors. Perhaps 
your soil is not sufficiently deep or ricn, 
or is too dry. These plants need ample 
moisture, and you must give them a liberal 
supply during the growing season, and top- 
dressings of manure. 

Pot-root Dahlias (L.). —Pot-root Dahlias 
are small tubers that have been kept in 
small pots from the time of potting- 
rooted cuttings from the cutting-pans in 
the spring, and are left on hand, not being 
then required to fulfil orders. The plants 
are left standing close together on a hard 
ash-bed all the summer, and are frequently 
watered. When in the late autumn the 
sterns die down, the roots in the pots are 
stored away in a dry, cool place for the 
winter, and are sold if needed to pur¬ 
chasers as described. Being drv roots, 
tliey can be easily packed and sent prac¬ 
tically all over the world if desired. The 
cuttings are taken from Jarge roots placed 
in warmth in February to produce shoots 
to make these rooted cuttings. 
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FRUIT. 

Destroying aphis on Peach and Nec- 
tarine-trees (II. K .).—Frequent syringing 
with Tobacco-water, to which some soap¬ 
suds have l>een added, is about the l>est i 
thing to destroy the aphis on outdoor 
trees. If the trees are under glass, then 
fumigate the house frequently with 
Tobacco, and well wash the shoots after¬ 
wards with clean, warm, soft water, ap- , 
phed rather forcibly with the garden- 
engine or syringe. In both cases per- i 
severance in the use of the remedies is I 
needed, so as to destroy the young broods 
ot insects as they appear. 

Management of orchard-house fruit- 
* re ®f orchard-houses in which no 

artificial heat is employed the temperature I 
must lie ruled by the weather. On bright, 
sunny days close the lights early in the i 
afternoon to .secure a higher temperature 
tor the night. Disbudding and pinching 
all strong shoots and thinning the fruit 
where set too thickly will be the routine 
tor the month of May. Insects must be 
diligently looked after. Green-fly and red- | 
may bo eradicated by fumigation I 
with tobacco or syringing with Tobacco or 
Quassia-chip water. 

VEGETABLES. 

Couve Tronchuda (Tim ).—This deli¬ 
cious vegetable should be grown in every 
garden, as it fills what would otherwise be 
a blank between the autumn Cabbages and 
tiie ordinary Winter Greens. Seed should 
be sown in April and again in Mav. and 
the young plants well thinned out to en¬ 
sure a sturdy growth. They must lie 
planted out in well manured ground as 
being nearly all eatable, the larger thev 
grow the better. Several waterings with 
liquid-manure during the summer will 
be of great benefit. The large leaves mav 
be cooked like ordinary Cabbage, and the 
fleshy midribs eaten as a substitute for 
Sea kale. It should not be exposed to 
very severe frost, as it is rather tender 


Propagating the double white Primula 

—This is easily increased by layers or 
cuttings Some persons take the side 
shoots off just below the base leaves, and 
insert them as cuttings to root singly on 
one side of a small pot filled with sharp 
sandy soil, standing them in warmth and 
shade to induce rooting. • Others notch 
the stems just under the base leaves 
about half through, then heap up sandy 
soil round them. It is wise in such case 
so soon as notched to tie each shoot to a 
tiny stick, and thus make it secure If 
the pots be dropped into others a size 
larger, that enables the moulding-up to be 
Jietter done When thus propagated all 
blooms should be pinched off. The layers 
should be fit to cut off and be potted singly 
in about six weeks. 

Dividing Dahlia roots (II. B.).—J n cut¬ 
ting into several pieces one large or pre¬ 
vious season’s Dahlia root, run a sharp 
knife down through the old stem as cleanly 
as possible, then draw the severed por¬ 
tions apart. When that is done then each 
half can again be cut in two, hut in each 
case there must l>e preserved with the 
fleshy tubers a portion of the crown—that 
is the part just round the old stem, from 
which only shoots break forth. Shoots 
will not break out from portions of the 
tubers if there l>e none of this crown 
attached. 

,,, Re ,?-°* tin 5, A,rican LI| V (A e apantlmn) 
(/>. .).—-1 he spring is the proper period 
for repotting these fine bulbous plants 
and if they have not been repotted for 
some years a moderate shift wifi probably 
prove beneficial, especially as the roots ap- 
j»ear to l>e in a somewhat unhealthy con¬ 
dition The plants should not be" over¬ 
potted, as they bloom best when the pots 
are well filled with roots. The most suit¬ 
able soil is good turfv loam, with a small 
proportion of leaf-soil or decayed manure 
and some sand. Drain the 'pots rath 

■° -v “" d Rq aie 


. Decorative Gourds (M .).—Obtain early I 
m the spring seeds of ornamental Gourds, 1 
vfr C _j. j 155 the ^ Turban, Orange, Pear, 
U anted, and others. Sow' the seeds in 
pots stood in warmth in April, and when 
the plants are strong enough get them 
singly into 5-inch pots, and grow’ on in n 
greenhouse or frame till well rooted, then 
plant them out against poles or trellises 
or against sheds or hedges wdiere the vines 
° a j r ! in , f ^i v ; tli« plants will fruit well 
and should give you very pleasing effects. 

Tomato soil (/.).—Whether you propose 
to grow- your indoor Tomato plants in pots 
or in boxes, or in troughs, a common 
method there is no better soil than o-nod 
tuif\ loam—sw’eot, and which has been 
■stacked for three months at least, now 
well choojxxl ur> hut not sifted. Mix with 
it one-sixth of its hulk of well-decayed 
horse or cow manure, and some wood 
ashes or soot. Tnto pots, into boxes, or 
into long, stout, wooden troughs 15 inches 
wide and 8 inches deep, put some of the 
rougher parts of the soil at the bottom 
Also make the soil fairly firm. Of course 
d von have none other than garden soil’ 
use that, from the vegetable quarters 
roughly screened, with manure added as 
advised. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soot-water for plants (S .).—Tie up 
about a peek or more of soot in a piece of 
coarse open ealieo or canvas; then attach i 
it to a stone or brick-bat, so that it will 


not float in water, and put it into a tub 
or other suitable vessel. Fill up with 
water and allow it to stand for a day or 
two; then stir up and squeeze the hag Well 
several times. Let the fluid settle, and 
use in a perfectly clear state, and iW care¬ 
ful to dilute sufficiently with clear water. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

. Grigg. —“The Chrysanthemum,” 

by fa. Molyneux. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUIT8. 

Names of plants — A. Gladstone .—Nar- 

cissus Frank Miles.--tfa-mm////.—Pninus 

triloba flore-pleno.- A.— 1, Sedum Si'o- 

bjddi variegatum; 2, Common Lungwort 
(l ulmonaria); 3, I< rancoa ramosa; 4, 

Anemone nemorosa.-IF . I. _ \ Jtoronia 

megastigma ; 2, The African Hemp (Spar- 

mannia afneana).- F. S. —1, Cornus 

Mas; 2, Berberis Aquifolium; 3, Pieris 
non bun da; 4, The Spurge Laurel (Daphne 
Laureola).——,/. AC_1, Forsythia sus- 

pensa ; 2, Cornus Mas; 3, Prunus triloba 
i “ "P 1 ——^ —1, Lungwort (Pul- 

raonaria officinalis); 2, The Sm/wv Mespilus 
(Amelanchier canadensis) ; 3, boronicum 
austriacum; 4, Magnolia Soulangeana 

g. ra .—J. IT. M.— 1, Scilla sibirica : 2, 

Chionodoxa Luciliie; 3. Arabis albida._ 

. A. A.—-1, Forsythia viridissima; 2, 
Lonicera fragrantissima; 3, Sea Buck¬ 
thorn (Hippoplue rhamnoides): 4, Pieris 

(Andromeda) floribunda.- Sunbeam. _ 

Quite impossible to name from the scraps 
ot leaves you send us. We must have 

flowers.- An Old Reader.— 1, Valeriana 

Phu a urea; 2 ; Abutilon Thompsoni; 3, 

I radescantia discolor. 

Name of fruit.-G. L. C.—Yes; the de¬ 
scription you give applies to the Apple 
known as Bismarck, introduced from New 
Zealand in 18/9, hut raised in Australia 
\\e have never heard of the name being 


THOMSONS 

VINE. PLANT ^VEGETABLE 

MANURE 


Unrivalled 

for all Carden Orope. 

Bo Compounded as to combine 
stimulating with lasting effect*. ^ 
rroduoe* rigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 

THOMSON’S ^ 

Special Top-dressing Manure. 

An Excellent Stimulant. 

r „ PRICES. I 

[ Note—Quantities of 56 1 bs. and orer are supplied 
m H>. hags. 1 

11V1& * Vegetable Manure.- 

112 . 13 6; 1 8 lu., 7 G. 14 lbs 

tuSi’ 7 lb *v ^6. Tins, 2/0, 1/-, and 6d. ' 

Carriage paid on 56 lbs. and up anywhere in 
United Kingdom. 

I ins, 1'-. Carnage paid on 28 lb and 
up anywhere in United Kingdom. 

Also 

Thomson's Styptic, 3 - and 16 

per bottle. 

Sold for Horticultural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, or 
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LETHORION 


(Improved Metal Vapour Cone) 


Arsenate of Lead Paste 
Extract of Quassia 
Quassia Chips 

Compound Quassia- 
Tobacco Insecticide 

“Fumerite” for 
Soil Pests 

Lawn Sand 

“Acme” Weed Killer 
for Garden Paths and 
Drives 


LINCS. GROWN. (ILLUS.) LISTS FREE. 


ft \ £% Trial Collection of 

5/0 SUDS & POTATOES 


Introduced 1885. 


Nothing yet intro¬ 
duced has surpassed 
this valuable method 
of Fumigating Green¬ 
houses. It combines 
economy with efficiency 
in every way, and is 
certain death to all 
pests without any in¬ 
jury to vegetation. 
Only a match required 
for starting it. Full 
directions for use on 
each cone. 


Contains 1 lb. each Line*. 8©«d Potato®* — 8. Expresa, 
Eclipse, King Ed., A. Chief; large plrts. early and late Marrow 
Pea*, dwarf and tall Beans; pkts. of Onion, Carrot, Cab¬ 
bage, SaToy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Beet, Spinach, Parsley, 
Cucumber, Marrow ; six pkt*. Flower Seeds; pkt. Lighton's 
Maincrop Tomato free, with Illua. List* and instruction*, 
5/6, carriage paid. 


FOOD PLANTS 


Tomatoes, Lighton's Maincrop and Bide’s Recruit, 1'6 
do/. ; 5/6 50 ; 8 -100. A. Craig Onions, 2/-; Red Tripoli, 1/6; 
Leek, 2^-; Cabbage, 1/6; Lettuce, 1/6 100 Mercury or King 
Henry, 1/9 doz. roots. Cauliflowers, Celery, Sprouts shortly. 


Registered Trade Mark 62657. 


FOOD 


u l, lur rniuiw auu iwau-ios up w i,vw cuuio iotl 

7id. each. 

No. 2, for small Greenhouses up to 1,500 cubic feet. lOd. 
each. 

No. 3, for general use in large Greenhouses, for 2,000 to 

2,500 cubic feet. 1/3. 

To be obtained from all Dealers In Horticultural 
Sundries throughout the Kingdom. 


Haricot Beans, 6d. and 1/- pkt.; 2/6 pint. Gt. Marrow 
Paranip. 6d. pkt. ; 1/6 oz. Salsafy, 6d. and 1/- pkt. Dwarf 
and tall Beans, 2/- pint. Tremendous Beans, 6d. and 1/- 
pkt. Sugar Beet. 3d. pkt. ; 1-oz. Giant Sunflower, 1 oz., 
3d.; 4 oz., 9d. Post extra. 

BARGAIN LISTS of all Seeds, Potatoes, Plants, etc. 
(illustrated), post free. 


Manufacturers 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., 

Bonded Chemloal Works, Shad Thames, 

LONDON, 8.E. 1. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINOS. 


TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And at RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 


FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


Boilers 

FOR ECONOMY, 

LIST 32x of 
Pipes and Boilers 
free. 


CROWN” BLACK VARNISH 


(40 YEARrf Reputation.) 

In 40 grail, lots at 1/5 per grail, (barrels free). 

Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Terms : " Cash with order or approved references.' 


JUNE. 

June 18.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committee*. 


T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. (1917), Ltd. 
Oxford Street, Hull. 


JULY. 

-Royal 'Horticultural Society’s Committees; 

National 8weet Pea Society’s Meeting. 
-National Rose Society, Royal Botanic Gardens. 
-Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees; 
National Rose Society's Meeting for new 
seedling Roses ; Carnation and Picotee 
Society's Meeting. 

-Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees (hardy 
British-grown dry flower bulbs). 


POTATO SPRAYING 


MY WOOD FIRES & 
THEIR STORY: 


Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 
OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to-THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Goldfield. Birmingham. Machine* 
ready in stock for immediate delivery. 


SHOWING THE BEAUTY AND USE 
OF THE WOOD FIRE ; OF THE 
WAY TO SECURE GOOD DRAUGHT 
AND COMBUSTION; OF THE 
NATIVE WOODS BEST FOR FUEL ; 
OF THE ABOLITION OF THE 
FENDER; AND OF THE ECONOMY 
AND VALUE OF WOOD AS FUEL. 
BY W. ROBINSON, AUTHOR OF 
“ THE ENGLISH FLOWER GAR¬ 
DEN." WITH FIFTEEN ENGRAV¬ 
INGS ON WOOD. BOUND IN WHITE 
BUCKRAM, GOLD LETTERING. 
PRICE 5/- NETT, FROM ALL BOOK¬ 
SELLERS. 

Copies may also be obtained from Manager, 
Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


AUGUST. 

August 13.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 

,, 19.—Wath Brow and District Horticultural Society. 

,, 27.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September 10—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

National Rose Society s Autumn Meeting ; 
National DaHlia Society's Meeting. 

23. —National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee ; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

24. —Royal Horticultural Society’s .Committees 

(Vegetable Meeting). 

OCTOBER. 

October 8.—British-grown Fruit Meeting. 

,, 21.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Executive 

Committee; National Chrysanthemum 
Society s Floral Committee. 

„ 22.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

NOVEMBER. 

November 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 

National Chrysanthemum Society's Meet¬ 
ing at London Scottish Drill Hall. 

,, 18.- National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 

tive Committee ; National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society's Floral Committee. 

„ 19.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 

DECEMBER. 

December 2.— National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 

, 3.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


KILLS 4 
INSECTS IN THE SO*. 


Stwawsow Cm cm i cal O rs Queen Victoria St London 


OUR VEGETABLE PLOT. 

A Year’s Record, showing what can be accomplished by a 
novice on a 20-pole plot. Post free, 8d., from 

HEADLEY BROS., PUBLISHERS. LTD., 
72, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


REST GARDEN NETS. — Special 1-inch 

L) stout square mesb, bound with cords, guaranteed to 
cover exact measurements, 4d. square yard. Any width 
and length to order at shortest notice. Half-inch, {-inch 
mesh Nets, Pea Netting, etc. Prices on application. Con¬ 
tractor to His Majesty's Government. — W. OLIVER 
ALLEN, Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. Telegraphic 
address : " Oliver Allen. Porthleven." Estab. 100 year* 

■□LOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 6in., 

-b 15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 7s. 6<L Illus¬ 
trated Li*t of Pot*, Seed and Cutting Pan*, etc., free — 
THOS JKAVON8. Silver Street Potteriee, Briertf HUL 

pEACHS CURTAINS. — 1918 Catalogue 

-b Post Free. Curtains. Curtain Materials, Net*, Muslin*. 

Linens, etc. Complete Guide. Makers’ prices.—S. PEACH 
AND SONS, 147, The Looms, Nottingham. 


Save 60 % of Seeds by using; an 

EVER-READY SEED SOWER. 

It distributes evenly 

SEEDS, LIME, OR FERTILIZERS. 

Equally beneficial for Amateurs or Professional Gardeners. 
Directions with each. Price 1- 

WATSON, Bishops Hull, Taunton. 


■KTETTING.—Large mesh for Pea training, 
bv in sizes 33 yards by 5| feet, 15s., carriage paid.— 
K NIGHT , R oyal Arcade, Lowestoft.1 __ 


T7INES AND VINE CULTURE.— By A. F. 

V Barron. V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens). Illustrated. Price 5*. 
net; post free, 5s. 6d. Fifth edition. Describee and Illus¬ 
trates the Latest Grape Culture.—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln I 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


PROTECT Garden and Crops from Sparrows, 

-L Wood Pigeons. Rooks, Rats, Mice. Rabbits, by latest 
humane devices. Collapsible Chicken Huns, 3 ft., 5s. 6d., 
carriage paid. Illustrated List ” B," Id. stamp. List 
Canaries free.—RUDD, Specialist, Norwich. 


We shall he glad if Secretaries of Horticul¬ 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor , Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, 6'J, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London^ W. C.S. 


pLINTS for Pocket Lighters, round or 

-b square. 2d. each ; Is. 9d. doz. Long square, Is. each; 
3 for 2s. 6d. Spare Wheels, 4d. each. Springs, 2d. Spirit 
Lighters, complete, 3s. 6d.j_.3s. 9d., 4s. 6d. each. — G. I. 
ARMOURY, 41, Newingttfi Bints, London, S.ll 1L 


Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at hi* Offices, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, Telephone: 
Holbora 731; and Printed by the Chancery Lanb 
Pointing Works, Ltd. April 27,1918. 


T AND DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser, 

bl carbonate of lime 70 Z> 4s. 9d. cwt., carriage paid.— 
RICHARDSONS, Horace-street, Boston, Linos. 
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CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA ELEGANS 
AND SPORTS OP TREES OF THfa 
PINE FAMILY. 

The Surrey soil, no doubt, helps in Mr. 
Langworthy’s case> page 182. I put out a 
group of a dozen fine plants and tried 
them for years in a soil very different 
from Surrey soils as I know them. The 
plants . grew into mop-heads, ugly in 
oolour after winter cold, and were apt to 
be blown over, ‘while not showing a trace 
of the form of the true wild tree. The 
same result came about in a neighbour’s' 
garden. In both cases the soil was cool 
and moist, in which, however, most trees 
of the same order thrive. Mr. Bean says, 
in “Trees and Shrubs”:— 

This, commonly known in gardens 
as Cryptomeria elegans, Is a remark¬ 
able state, in which the foliage of the 
juvenile plant is retained permanently. 
The aspect of the tree is totally dif¬ 
ferent from that of the ordinary C. 
Japonirti, although the bark of the 
trunk has the same red-brown, peeling 
character. The leaves are, on the 
whole, larger, much softer, more 
slender, more spreading, and wider 
apart on the branch lets than those of 
the type; they and the young shoots 
being a glaucous green in the summer, 
changing in autumn and winter to a 
bronzy-red, very distinct, and remark¬ 
able among evergreens at the season. 
The leaves are reflexed at the tip, 
rather than incurved as in ordinary 
C. japonica. The whole tree Is more 
bushy and dense than the type, and 
often falls over by its own weight.; the 
trunks are very supple, and allow the 
crowns of trees 20 feet high to. reach 
the ground without breaking. 

This clearly show's that this sport is a 
poor t roe. even where it thrives, ns show¬ 
ing nothing of the elegant form of the 
wild tree. This may lead us on to con¬ 
sider the effect of introducing more sports 
of such trees, in Nature remarkable for 
dignity as for grace. Take the Cypress, 
of which variegated forms were sent out, 
and most of which it is to be hoped have 
IKM-ished, and variegated— i.e., diseased— 
Conifers often do. Anyone interested in 
the IMnetum in our country may have soon 
wisps of something like dead hay in the 
variegated Sequoia; while garden land- 
pcs of much beauty have been dis¬ 
figured hv variegated and discoloured 
trees of the family; also squat aud singu¬ 
lar forms, sometimes approaching the 
comic. Trees growing upside-down and 
spreading about the ground are only libels 
on the Pine tribe. Mr. Fred Lubbock has 
among his Conifers at Ide Hill a tali 
Spruce of one stem only, like a serpent 
trying to escape from the earth to the 
«ky. There Is some evidence, I am glad 
to see, that the pure Japanese tree may 
grown over a larger area in our isles. 
Professor Sargent, . of the Arnold 
Arboretum, has said that he never saw a 
good tree of the Cryptomeria out of Its 
own native land. I never saw it in fine 
form and fine health except at Fota, but 
clearly there are other Instances of suc¬ 
cess. It may suffer, like many trees of 
the Pine order, from starvation from 
l>eing set singly in the turf that wants all 
the rain that falls; grouping with nurses 
to keep down the Grfise would hehl, hut 
generally seashore anlLhilLmrt r iikthe 


south should give it the best chance. 
Some account of the climates in Japan 
and Chinn, where It is at its best, might 
be interesting. 

Sussex. W. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Cytlsue Ardoinl.— ’This is always a suc¬ 
cess, but this season it is marvellous. It 
covers a space of over 3 feet each way, and 
the flowers seem to be brighter than ever 
before. It has never been top-dressed, or 
1 any care taken of it for quite twenty years, 
Teucrium pyrenaicum grows all round 
anjl inside the Cytisus.— E. C. Buxton, 
Betlws-y-Coed . 

The Centianella not flowering.— This 
beautiful plant does uot flower well in 
Oxford, but I have much better success 
this year than ever before. Last summer 
I thinned out a large proportion of the 
w'enker shoots, nipping them .close to the 
base with a pair of scissors, with the re¬ 
sult that there is now an abundance of 
flow'ers.— Wm. Somervii.i.e. 

Our native blue Windflower (A. Robin- 

soni).—With reference to “ W. O.’s” note 
on this, April 13. page 172, please let me 
say that I grow it in all sorts of places— 
meadow Grass, the garden, in copses, in 
Grass along drives—and it thrives in all, 
the soil varying from heavy to light. The 
wild Wood Anemone, of which the above 
Is the best blue form, varies most in 
gritty, oj>en soils.—S. 

The Algerian Iris. —Is it right at this 
season to take up, divide, and transplant 
old plants of this that flow'd* very little?— 
L. E. 

Now (mid-April) is just the time to 
divide and replant old tufts. They should 
he planted in poor soil, and, for prefer¬ 
ence, against a warm trail. If they are 
too well treated they run to a quantity of 
leaf growth and give hut little bloom.—-J. 

Aeplenium bulbiferum.— This has been 
successfully grown here in the open air for 
at least fifteen years, though subjected at 
times to frosts of 14 degs. Fahr. I have 
never found it to be tender; in fact, have 
always looked u]»on it as hardy in the 
south of Ireland. It is often curious to 
notice lww many so-called fragile subjects 
come up again “smiling” after cold and 
rain.— Rich. TT. Beamish, Ashbourne, Co. 
Cork. 

Bryanthus empetriformis.— The False 
Heath of the Rocky Mountains, where it 
grows In vast stretches at great altitudes, 
does well in peat or cool woodland loam. 
It makes a low, branching shrub after 
the manner of Erica Dabcedi; but? its 
foliage Is stlffer and heavier. The large, 
clear, rose - purple bells, in terminal 
clusters, contrast, well with the dark-green 
leaves. It comes into bloom In April, and 
k 'eps up a succession until autumn.— 
A. T. J. 

Viola gracilis. —This is undoubtedly both 
hardy and a perennial here. I had a 
border of it about CO yards or 70 yards 
long and 2 feet wide. It stood for four 
years, and was in flower solidly all sum¬ 
mer, just one sheet of splendid violet- 
purple, beginning in March. Yet I know a 
few gardens where it refuses to live more 
than a few months. At King’s Walden- 
bury I have planted it over and over again, 


and tried all sorts of soils. It simply re¬ 
fuses to grow there.— Clarence Elliott. 

An English name for Rhododendron.— 

There need be no confusion such as Mr. 
Rogers refers to In the issue of April 23rd 
I (p, 181). Some of our native wild flowers 
have many names, and they are apart 
from the handsome shrub in question. 
The name Rose Bay is given in Frofessor 
Sargeant’s “ Manual of the Trees of North 
America,*’ and I hope bo use it as better 
than nothing. As to “ authority ” behind 
them, where is there one for the best 
English names, many of them part of the 
language hundreds of years before Lin- 
na»us?—W. 

The yellow - flowered Currant (Ribcs 
aureum).—This, though rather obscured by 
some of its more gorgeous relations, is by 
no means a shrub to be overlooked. A 
well-flowered specimen, laden with Its 
clusters of broad-rayed, golden blossoms, 
is a beautiful object, and, unlike R. san- 
guineum, possesses a delightful fragrance. 
In autumn the rich claret and crimson 
foliage of R. aureum can claim for this 
shrub a foremost place among the more 
brilliantly-tinted subjects of the passing 
year. R. aureum comes Into bloom rather 
later than the common forms of the red 
flowering Currant.—J. 

Birds and fruit-buds.— Re “ E. M. B.’s ” 
note on “Birds and fruit-buds” (p. 172), 
I wonder If he has noticed how the bull¬ 
finches and sparrows have not attacked 
the fruM>bud« this sen sou. In other 
seasons the Plum-trees have been stripped, 
the ground underneath being covered with 
them, which had to be swept up. This 
yeaf* the trees have been one mass of 
bloom, which, unfortunately, has been 
sf>ollt by the hoavy rains. Gooseberries, 
too, have suffered*;, but they have uot been 
touched by birds this season, and are 
covered with flowers. I wonder why this 
Is?—F. A. Dench, Ihtnorlan Cardens, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 

Bwarf Forget-me-nots.— At one time I 
was much enamoured of the dwarf, com¬ 
pact forms of Myosotis, sucl# as Ruth 
Fischer and Royal Blue. For some years 
these were used to the exclusion of the 
older looser-habited forms, but I began to 
realise that, as with Lobelias, so with 
Forget-me-nots. The' dwarf forms—un¬ 
doubtedly neat—were, to use a word I do 
not like, too “ formal.” A rogue or two, 
when these api>eared, contributed to mar 
the effect, and a return has been made to 
the spreading, grow-as-you-please kinds. 
By the way, has anybody a good word for 
white Forget-me-not? To me it is an out¬ 
rage.—B. K. 

Erysimums.— These were at one time 
favourites for spring flower-beds and for 
masses in borders. The family seems to 
be almost forgotten nowadays, and while 
the flowers, individually, are insignificant, 
their effect when massed is excellent, a 
large bed of yellow Erysimum in full bloom 
being highly ornamental. Really a bien¬ 
nial, If sown in May or June the seedlings, 
if planted out in early autumn, will begin 
to bloom in October, will persist during 
winter when the weather is open, and make 
a splendid display throughout the spring. 
When bulbs for spring use are procurable 
the value of the Erysimums and kindred 
subjects will be : bbvi<itis;— A Scottish 
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Doronloum Harpur Crew#.—Although 
displaying the prevailing colour of the 
season—i.e., of the majority of Daffodils— 
in the garden, and in that way not pro¬ 
viding any variety, one welcomes the 
Doronicums alike for the wealth of bloom, 
the long sustained flowering, and the 
value for cutting. Harpur Crewe is one 
of the many species in which the worth of 
the newer forms is very marked, for no 
one can see the type and var. Harpur 
Crewe growing close to each other without 
realising the immense improvement. The 
family is often Included among those 
plants that will grow anywhere. This 
may be so, but it also responds wonder¬ 
fully to a bit of extra good soil, and I have 
never had the variety above named so fine 
as in this garden of good loam. This 
extra, vigour also tends to a lengthened 
flowering season, the back buds developing 
well and throwing quite large blooms, 
especially if the first flowers are removed 
as soon as they show signs of decay. The 
earliness of the flower does not admit of 
much being done in the way of contrast, 
but I find nice clumps show to advantage 
as a background to the double Arabia, or, 
if preferred, a nice, dark Polyanthus.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Chrysanthemum maximum failing.— 

One welcomes a fairly heavy, deep, hold¬ 
ing soil for the majority of hardy plants, 
but some things are not very happy in 
such, and among them may be Included 
Chrysanthemum maximum and its varie¬ 
ties. I received a nice batch of both Mrs. 
C. Lowthian Bell and King Edward, and 
planted them in a soil as above described, 
expecting a fine show, but they have 
never done any good, and last winter 
collapsed entirely. After the first season, 
finding they made hardly any growth and 
gave a very indifferent display alike in 
numbers and quality of flower, I lifted the 
clumps and carefully replanted (the best 
pieces, but the labour was in vain, and I 
shall have to waive farther attempts until 
a good supply of leaf-mould or material of 
similar nature can be found to lighten the 
soil. I can give no other reason for the 
failure or suggest any other remedy. 
Perhaps other" Gardenjjtg readers will 
give the result of their experience with 
these big Daisies. One of the finest dis¬ 
plays I have seen of them was at Hampton 
Court in the long border running from the 
Palace to the river. These were flourish¬ 
ing in a light, very rich soil and in a site 
where they had the sun from early morn¬ 
ing till ev4taing.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Anemone nemoroea purpurea.—This Is 
one of the earliest of the blue Wood 
Anemones, and now (in the middle of the 
third week in April) a plant of the greatest 
charm. To some extent the varietal name 
is a misnomer, the reddish exterior of the 
flower-buds having little in common with 
the colour indicated in the name. The 
rarer beauty, however—that which at¬ 
tracts everybody who sees a patch of it 
opened to the morning sun—is the clear, 
deep mauve of the expanded flowers, as 
rare a bit of colouring as I know among 
early hardy flowers. A group of it, with a 
hundred or so of its blooms at their best, 
has been in the nature of a feast, the leaf- 
colouring and the blunt-ended petals 
rendering it quite distinct. It is distinct, 
too, in its closer, denser habit, and with 
this inclination should be more thinly 
planted than others. In a heath-like soil, 
which in summer becomes dust-dry, it has 
done uncommonly well, though not so well 
as in rich and more loamy soil that was 
also dressed with well-decayed cow-dung. 
The variety does not appear to be gener¬ 
ally grown or even well known, some I 
know, unacquainted with the plant, ob¬ 
jecting to the colour* suggestedT by the 
varieja^ji^i§,| an^^0l:ig 0^gw it 


accordingly. That, seeing the name is | 
anything but descriptive, is not a little 
unfortunate.—S. V. S. • 

Anemone blanda var. soythinica.— 

This is one of the low-growing treasures 
of the moment, a plant whose striking 
beauty when in flower impels admiration. 
It is then that the sharp contrast of deep 
blue and white—developing bud and ex¬ 
panded blossom respectively—makes so 
unusual a picture among early spring 
flowers. Four inches or so high—6 inches 
even where the conditions are favourable 
or the examples exceptionally strong—no 
plant attracts more quickly when, in the 
hey-day of its beauty, the flowers respond 
to the influence of sun heat. Like the 
type, large tubers having several nipple¬ 
like excrescences, each sending out 
growths, are collectively responsible for 
a goodly tuft, also a feir succession of 
flowers. Apart from this, however, the 
variety is valuable for its staying power, 
a patch of it being good for about three 
weeks. To some extent, probably, this 
longevity may be due to its taking care 
of itself—its responsiveness to sun heat, 
while resting at other times, the latter 
enabling the flowers to endure longer than 
those which remain expanded in all 
weathers. In the light, heath-like, un-' 
manured soil of my present garden the 
plant is less vigorous than in the richer, 
more frequently manured loam of my old 
garden. The flowers, while still good— 
i.e., half-crown size—are smaller and 
fewer, and there is a decided falling-off 
in self-sown seedlings.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Success with Tullpa Kaufmannlaita.- 

While it is undoubtedly interesting to 
have Mr. Dyke’s exj>erience as to the suc¬ 
cess of this species following planting 
“ 1 foot or even more below the surface,” 
as quoted in Gardening, p. 184, other ex¬ 
periences make it clear that deep plant¬ 
ing is no panacea for failures in all classes 
of soils alike. For example, the results 
from such planting in very sandy soils 
may differ materially from those result¬ 
ing from a like treatment in light, well- 
drained loam. While, again, neither 
would probably agree with those obtain¬ 
ing In clay soils or the stronger loams 
over chalk, and so on. In calcareous soils 
not a few Tulips are good, and permanent 
to the fourth year, 'even if more erratic in 
flowering and less well refined generally. 
In Nature, not a few Tulips are found 
deep in the earth, some appearing to be¬ 
come flowerleCs almost because of It. 
Under cultivation most Tulips deteriorate 
appreciably If left in the soil permanently; 
and any Instance to the contrary, Involv¬ 
ing nothing more than deep planting and 
non-disturbance, would, if supported by 
an experience of years, be welcome. Valu¬ 
able as an addition to present-day cultural 
knowledge of the subject, the gain from 
the flower-effect standpoint in the case of 
a species of the calibre of that named 
above would be also considerable B. H. 
Jenkins. 


FERN* 


PROPAGATING FERNS FROM 
BULBILS. 

In certain classes of Ferns, I refer particu¬ 
larly to Polystichums, and especially to 
the plumose varieties of Polystichum angu- 
lare, the grower notices from time to time 
a certain thickening of the central rib or 
stem of the frond. This thickening is 
always towards the lower end of the frond, 
and is often confined bo the part beneath 
the lowest pinnnp. At first it is little more 
than an unevenness of the stem, then it 
develops into a kind of wart-like growth, 
which gradually swells until rather like a 


very small tumour, paler in colour on the 
upper side. There are two radically differ¬ 
ent ways of treating these growths, or 
bulbils, for such they are:—(1) The whole 
frond may be removed and pegged care¬ 
fully down In a seed-pan. Success will 
largely depend upon fixing the frond firmly, 
and keeping the whole of it, except the 
part where the bulbils appear, carefully 
covered with finely-powdered compost. 
When the frond has been fixed in position 
in a carefully-drained pan, glass should be 
placed on top, gnd careful watering should 
be given. The pan should then be put Into 
a shady place. Whenever water is wanted 
it should be given, and fresh compost 
should be powdered over if from any cause 
it should become necessary. By this means 
it is possible to raise young plants from 
the bulbils, which throw roots downwards 
into the compost, and gradually form little 
Ferns. It is the only process available if 
a fertile frond breaks off fr<?m the parent 
plant, or if a frond with bulbils comes from 
a friend. I have, however, found the 
method tedious and uncertain, and I should 
never dream of attempting it when the 
second means which I am now about to 
describe is available. (2) The surer and, 
in my opinion, simpler means of propa¬ 
gating from bulbils consists in pegging 
down the fertile (i.e., bulbiferous) frondfi. 
When I notice that bulbils have been 
formed or are in process of formation 1 
lay underneath the frond sufficient good 
leaf-mould to form a medium which the 
little roots, when they develop, will be able 
to penetrate easily. Any light compost 
would, I believe, serve the purpose, but I 
think that leaf-mould Is the best. The 
cushion of leaf-mould so formed should be 
deep enough to allow the stem of the frond 
to become half embedded. When the 
cushion is ready I press the frond gently 
downwards and peg it firmly, using hair¬ 
pins, sometimes one and sometimes two, as 
may be necessary to ensure the frond be¬ 
ing pegged so that it cannot move. 
Wherever it is possible I insert the hair¬ 
pins further from the base than the bulbil 
or bulbils, for there are sometimes more 
than one. The pressure of the pins, placed 
otherwise, might interfere with the free 
flow of nourishment, and rust, which 
comes before long, might be Injurious. 
Once the pin or pins are inserted the main 
part of the operatidn is complete. I gener¬ 
ally end by cutting off the outer half of the 
frond; this diminishes the risk of disturb¬ 
ance and allows a fuller supply of nutri¬ 
ment for the swelling bulbils. When the 
operation has been thus completed the 
plant may be left to itself, and little doubt 
need be entertained that the bulbils so 
secured will in time develop into little 
Ferns. The only additional precaution 
which I have found necessary is to make 
sure from time to time that the pegs hold 
firm. If from any cause they fail to main¬ 
tain their grip in the ground, the pegging 
must be done over again, using either 
larger pins or more pinq. For success the 
essentials are that the fronds should be 
fl>ed firmly in compost properly adapted 
for the formation of roots. 

After some months the grower will be 
gladdened by seeing tiny fronds beginning 
to uncoil and develop. When the plant is 
sufficiently matured the time has come for 
the final process, viz., the 

Separation of the young Fern, for 
such it now is, from its parent. I com¬ 
mence by cutting the stem of the old frond, 
ui»on which the little Fern is now growing, 
with a sharp knife. The more closely this 
is done to the central stock or caudex the 
better. I next carefully draw the hairpin 
or hairpins; and finally with the blade of 
a knife or, better, with a strong wooden 
label I carefully ..lift the .whole. The next 
step is the planting of the young Fern, or 
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Ferns, if there are more bulbils than one, 
in pots. In doing this I leave sufficient of 
the old stem to enable me to anchor it by 
means of two small hairpins placed one on 
each side of the little Fern, and firmly 
fixed in the compost. The details as to 
[lotting, draining, and proiier compost are 
such as rule in all Fern [lotting, the only 
siiecial point is to ensure here, as in previ¬ 
ous stages, that the plant is immovable. 
If the plant is sufficiently matured and 
proper roots have been formed when the 
[Kitting takes place success is assured. 
The time for 

Formation of bulbils is commonly the 
winter months, from December to Feb¬ 
ruary. I do not think anything is gained 
by pegging a frond at a very early stage of 
the formation; the right time is when 
there is some prospect of the bulbils be¬ 
ginning to make rootlets. Similarly with 
reference to what I have called taking the 
bulbils, that is, severing them from the 
[inrent stock, it is a mistake to hasten this 
process. If the bulbil is pegged in Decem¬ 
ber or January it will begin to develop its 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SIIORTIA UNIFLORA GRANDIFLORA 
IN THE HOUSE. 


though by many S. galaclfolia, with its 
white, pink-fluslied flowers with crimson- 
tipped bracts and red stalks, is considered 
the best of the three. 


Of this beautiful plant I never saw the 
full charms until set on the table as in this 
little picture. So near the eye the fine 
form and distinction are more vividly im% 
pressed. Out of doors, too, it thrives on 
the bank in a shady lane. W. 

-One of the loveliest April flowering 

plants in the rock garden is 

Shortia oalacifolia, first found by j 
Mlchaux in the mountains of N. Carolina, j 
From a dense cushion of leaves varying in ' 
colour from deep green to rich crimson rise ! 
ruby-tinted stalks bearing solitary bell¬ 
shaped flowers ivory-white in colour pass¬ 
ing to faint pink and crimped at the edges. 
The position most favoured by the plant 
appears to be one shielded from the mid¬ 
day sun, but otherwise not too shady or I 
the leaves do not take on their true colour, 
while [>eaty soil with a little loam, sand, 
and leaf-mould added suits it admirably. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERMANENCE IN THE BORDER. 

I r seems to me that the chief joy of a 
garden is in its natural increase; and 
when the beds and borders are being 
constantly disturbed, all this is lost. 
Even the hoe is an intolerable weapon 
In anyone’s hands but those of the 
garden owner, and even he often does 
mischief with it. Yesterday I went round 
to execute justice on summer Cress, 
odiously prevalent this year; but I found 
myself several times within an ace of 
murder. Viola arenaria, a great 
favourite, had spread a little new patch 
of its pretty, dark leaves and deep-pink 
flowers on the flat, ever so far away from 
the parent plant on the rockery, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped, being unexpected. This 



Flowers of Shortia uniflora grandijlora in a bowl. 


little fronds about April or May, but the 
rootlets, in my experience, are very feeble 
at first. A bulbil taken with rootlets only 
just beginning may be coaxed into a 
flourishing state by care, but the process is 
slow. If, on the other hand, the bulbil is 
not taken until the rootlets are well 
formed, the subsequent process is made 
easier and more rapid. A great many of 
my bulbils pegged the previous winter are 
taken in July, and sometimes, when the 
formation of the parent Fern encourages 
it, t.e., when the developing Fernlet is not 
likely to suffer any damage, I rather like 
leaving the bulbil untaken for nearly 
twelve months. 

I believe that if artificial heat or close 
treatment were employed, the processes I 
have described would be very greatly 
hastened. My account deals solely with 
an amateur’s experiences of growing from 
bulbils in a simple way in the open air.— 
H. Kingsmill MooREcCedar Mount! Dun- 
drum, Co. Dublin, in 


It delights in a moist root-run, pieces of 
absorbent stone half buried about the plant 
securing this by preventing too rapid 
evaporation. No trouble should be spared 
to make this at home in our gardens since 
the richly-tinted leaves and dainty flowers 
amply justify the care we give it. 

Shortia uniflora is a native of the 
Alps of Northern and Central Nippon. The 
differences between S. galacifolia and S. 
uniflora are chiefly those’ of stature, size 
and form of leaf and size of flower, the 
North Carolina plant being the bolder of 
the two. In the Japanese kind the soli¬ 
tary flowers are more erectly inclined and 
shorter of stem, the smaller leaves dis¬ 
tinctly rounded and more prominently 
veined, the pinky flowers very often 
nestling in the leaf-tufts. Of this there is 
a handsome variety, S. u. grandiflora, 
flowers of which we figure to-day. In this 
the flowers are larger and with longer 
stalks. S. uniflora and its variety are cer¬ 
tainly among the choicest of alpine gems, 


pink mountain Violet is so pleasing, be¬ 
cause it is not at all a Viola, but a Dog 
Violet in all its ways, except in somewhat 
closer growth. Hints like that contained 
in Mr. A. R. Goodwin’s article, wherein 
he speaks of Eranthis cilicicus planted 
with Ajuga reptans purpurea, are most 
precious, and should be garnered into 
notebooks, for this kind of gardening, 
once made, endures and improves, and is, 
I am sure, what in the end gives the most 
satisfaction. We shall all grow old, and 
when you are old you can still thoroughly 
enjoy going round your garden to see 
pictures like this, while the very idea of 
grubbing out and replanting a border 
makes you ache. It is, however, difficult 
to do planting like this without a lead, 
for ■which reason articles written straight 
from the garden, like Mr. Goodwin’s and 
those of two or three others whose notes 
are eagerly looked for, are so helpful. If 
every reader of -Qabdeninjo would go round 
his garden once a month, carefully noting 
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all the happy combinations he finds In 
beauty, the resulting memoranda would be 
of the greatest possible interest to those 
who are trying to make permanent 
gardens, and, as far as possible, doing 
without i>aid gardeners in them.—M. L. W. 


THE TURBAN BUTTERCUP 
(Ranunculus asiaticus). 

Last summer a friend sent me a number 
of roots of Ranunculus asiaticus from 
Palestine. Small, dried-up, claw-like 
tubers they were. Some I planted in the 
oi**n in a bed of choice small things, and 
others I put into a pan and kept in a cold 
greenhouse. Late last autumn one of those 
in the open came into bud, but, as it was 
so late in the year, I lifted it and potted it. 
The flower ojieiied weir in the cold green¬ 
house; a glorious cup of intense rich scar¬ 
let with a handsome central boss of black. 
At the present time those in the pan are in 
full growth, and one is in flower (April 
ilth). This time the colour is a goldeu- 
yellow, the flower about 2 inches across 
and very j**rfect in form. I think it is 
one of the loveliest things I ever flowered, 
and 1 only hope I shall be able to keep I 
them and grow them on to bloom another 
year, and even establish them in the gar¬ 
den. I have never grown Ranunculus 
asiaticus before, and have only seen the 
flowers of the single scarlet wild type once 
or twice. I have never seen the golden 
one, though I knew of it, and Mr. Bowles 
tells me there is a white one too. Possibly 
it may turn up among my specimens. I 
hope so, though I do not think It could be 
more beautiful than the golden one. Even 
the scarlet takes a lot of beating. The soil 
from which they were collected seemed to 
bo a stiff yellow sand. Cultural directions 
from anyone who has been successful in 
establishing Ranunculus asiaticus would 
be very welcome. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage . 


NOTES AND RBPLIBB. 

Treatment of Daffodil and other bulbs.— 

I have been obliged to take up, just after 
flowering, a lot of Daffodil, Crocus, and 
Snowdrop bulbs. Is it best to dry them 
off properly wiijji a view to planting them 
in the autumn, or put them in again at 
onoe?—A Yearly Subscriber. 

[Seeing you must lift your bulbs, you 
must do so very carefully, and plant them 
at once in some reserve spot, leaving them 
thus until the foliage has died down, 
when they may be taken, up, cleaned, and 
dried for a time, and then replanted as 
early in the autumn as you can. The 
pixqier course is to leave them where they 
arc until July, then lift them and dry 
them, planting in August again.] 

Lobelia cardlnalis. —Although in some 
districts Lobelia cardlnalis and its varie¬ 
ties may be left in the ground with the 
protection of a couple of Inches of coal 
ashes or leaf soil, it is perhaps safest to 
lift in the autumn, and, having made the 
necessary division, store away in a cold 
frame until the early spring. With the 
stalling of growth the clumps can be 
transferred to the oi»en border. It is ad¬ 
visable to scatter rough coal ashes some¬ 
what thickly between the clumps after 
planting to ward off attacks of slugs and 
snails, both of which are very partial to 
Ibis Lobelia. *1 like the variety Queen 
Victoria, the dark foliage showing to ad¬ 
vantage against the vivid scarlet flowers. 
In places where different sixties of hardy 
plants are used in tubs to supply a bit of 
colour in different ]>arts of the flower 
garden, one or two such tubs may be filled 
with this Lobelia, and although the flower¬ 
ing season is somewhat short, a very 
effective display is provided while the 
slakes are at tiieir_bosl.—E. B. S., Hard - 

“digitized by (jOOQlC 


The best forme of the Algerian Iris (1. 

uuguiculata).—The white variety is often 
the first to throw up a flower here, and 
has frequently done so alniut Michaelmas. 
Thus one may expect a bud or two at any¬ 
time during the following three months 
from the varieties sold as lilacina and 
marginata. These have markedly wider 
leaves than the ordinary tyi»e form, larger 
and paler flowers, and in the case of the 
latter there is a narrow white edging to 
the falls. The ordinary form lias more of 
rosy-mauve in its general ground colour 
than these last two, and seldom gives me 
many of its flowers before Christmas; and 
when it comes into full bearing, in Febru¬ 
ary and March, marginata may be con¬ 
sidered as exhausted for that season, but 
lilacina goes on flowering to the very end 
of the season. The narrow-leaved forms 
are latest. Var. speciosa has very tall, 
rich purple flowers with reddish-purple 
markings on t.lie outside of the buds, and 
is a very line form and beautiful in con¬ 
trast vy-itli the others. Var. angustifolia is 
too small to mix in the same vase with its 
larger sisters; they make it look so poor. 

It is also rather bluer in tone than they 
and does not blend quite pleasantly with 
them. In a separate vase its stiff little 
flowers are pretty and show their extra 
amount of white /vetoing and marbling to 
advantage. They last a day or more 
longer to full beauty than the flowers of 
any other variety.—E. A. Bowles in 
Garden. 

Utilising oold frames in summer.— After 
the necessary work of hardening off 
bedding plants has been done many cold 
frames lie idle all the summer. This need 
not, and should not, be at a time like this. 
Cold frames may be need for growing 
Cucumbers, and there is no better time far 
the amateur than June to make a start, all 
that Are required being good stable 
manure, which should be turned over a few 
times to admit of the rankness escaping, a 
covering of loam over the lied, and a close, 
humid atmosphere, shading the plants 
from hot sun. One can also use the frames 
for bringing on quickly crops of Lettuce. 
There is no need for any frame-siiace to be 
left idle, and amateurs alive to the re¬ 
quirements of the table should see that 
every available bit of room is occupied.— 

WOODB AST WICK. 

Violets.— 1 The time has once more come 
when rooted runners must be planted out 
in their summer quarters. I refer, mainly, 
to plants that are to be lifted and flowered 
under glass next winter and spring. I 
have noted several failures through plant¬ 
ing out in i*)sitions which are subject to 
| cold currents of air and In positions which 
are much too sheltered. In the former the 
plants soon became infested with red 
spider, and, no matter how well they were 
treated, they never thrived. In the latter 
case the plants were drawn up unduly and 
too weakly for frame cultivation. The 
finest plants I ever have seen were grown 
at Pylewell Park, Lymington, Hants, in 
single rows between row r s of Gooseberries, 
the bushes of the latter being well apart.— 
G. G. B. 

The advantage of stout stakes.— 

Robust-growing plants like Delphiniums, 
Campanulas, Phloxes, Starworts, and 
Hollyhocks require something stronger 
than a Bamboo cane, because these, suit¬ 
able as they are for less vigorous things, 
are quite inadequate to supi*>rt stronger¬ 
growing subjects. It is w r ell, therefore, to 
provide strong supports. Some years ago 
I procured a number of Oak rods, and 
these received a coating of tar at the 
bottom, and, being square, arc not easily 
uprooted in stormy weather. A smooth 
cane offers very little resistance to a rough 
wind, and has practically no staying 


I lower. If the slakes are painted they last 
in good condition for some lime.—T owns¬ 
man. 

Arable albida compacta,— This, I think, 
is the best of the Whit*' Rock Crosses. 

It comes into bloom some time before the 
other Arabises. It is considerably neater 
in its growth and has not the sprawling 
character of such as A. alpina. By the 
way, is it certain mat the name Arabia 
albida compacta is the correct one for this 
plant? Years ago the late Mr. Robert 
Lindsay, of Kaimes Lodge, Midlothian, 
formerly curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, and 1 were discussing 
this plant, and we agreed that it seemed 
to be .the same as the one we used to know 
as Ajabis alpina, a name now applied to 
the later and larger flowered White Rock 
Cress. — S. Aiinott. 

Moving Hepaticas. —Will someone who 
knows tell me the best time to move 
Hepaticas? These do not seem to be find¬ 
ing the season a favourable one here. 
There is nothing like so much blossom as 
last year, and what there is is spoilt in 
effect by the persistency of a quantity of 
dreadfully shabby old leafage. “ Turn it 
on its side ” lias over and over again 
pulled round half-hearted plants that 
seemed to be fretting on the level; and it 
may be that a steep bank would meet the 
view's of both H. angulosa and H. triloba, 
for I am not getting seedlings on the 
level as I hopqd, though the conditions, 
between Azaleas and a Holly hedge, seem 
favourable.—M. L. W. 

Rhodora canadensis. — This is now 
seldom met with, possibly due to its rosy- 
purple flowers possessing a magenta tinge. 
It but seldom figures in exhibits of spring 
shrubs, though I remember haying seen a 
group of forced plants at a spring show of 
tli© Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society in Edinburgh. There it was much 
admired, and many mad© its acquaintance 
for the first time. Its blooms are borne 
at the tips of the branches and come 
before the leaves. In its native country 
it is reported to grow from 1 foot to 3 feet 
high ; bu<t I know a specimen about 4 feet 
in height.— S. Arnott. 

Chlonodoxa Lucilla Bolssleri.-^hiono- 
doxa Lucilite. as discovered by Boissier, is 
finer than that found by the late Mr. 
George Maw in seeking for Boissier’s 
lant. For many years we had nothing 
ut Maw’s form t-o choose from, and this 
is still generally sent as C. Lueilixe. 
Boissier’s variety, sold as Chionodoxa 
Luciliae (Boissier) or C. L. Boissieri, has 
a clear white eye surrounded by a more 
vivid and warmer shade of blue. It is ob¬ 
tainable from some nurserymen and bulb 
dealers, and is near C. Tmolusi in tint.— 
S. Arnott# 

Lungworts (Pulmonaria).—Of late years 

g reat improvements have l>eeu made in the 
ungworts; and, seeing the early date at 
which they flower, some of the recent in¬ 
troductions might be lookod upon more 
favourably. Among them will be found 
some good blues, pink and blue in com¬ 
bination, and whites. Good clumps of 
these newer kinds ore very effective in 
Mr. HornePs garden at Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright, end give a welcome touch 
of colour in the early spring days.— 
W. McG. 

Chlonosolllas.— Mr. Arnott always has a 
good w ord to say for these hybrids, which 
are not uncommon where Chionodoxas and 
Scillas are growing together. Seedlings 
appear in large quantities, so much so as 
to be rather a nuisance at times, and w hen 
the seedlings bloom some of them are 
evidently hybrids. They may be interest¬ 
ing to some; but it has never been my 
luck to see one which w r as as good as either 
of its parents.—B. K. 

Gaillardias. —Gaillardias produce masses 
of brightly-coloured blossoms and keep up 
a succession of bloom for many weeks. 
From a packet of seed sown in the open 
borders now' one may get many plants that 
will be useful another year. Gaillardias 
are lovers of the sun and make capital 
second-row plants Irafisf border.—W. F. D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME EARLY-FLOWERING AZALEAS. 
Although May and June are usually 
looked upon as the months when the hardy 
Azaleas are at their best, several species 
bloom much earlier, being often in full 
flower by the middle of April and occasion¬ 
ally about the end of March. Naturally, 
they cannot be depended upon to make 
such a tine display as their later relatives, 
for although they blossom quite ns freely, 
their enrliuess sometimes leads to their 
undoing, for the flowers may be killed as 
soon as they expand, or even before they 
are fully open, by a bitter wind or a frosty 
night. Nevertheless, when at their‘best 
they are very pleasing, ahd make a distinct 
change from the prevailing yellow colour 
of many of the flowers oi>en at the same 
time. When planting them, however, it is 
wise to select a position where they will 
la? sheltered from cold winds and from 
early morning sun. The following species 
may be included under this heading. The 


It is easily raised from cuttings placed in 
sandy peat in a close frame in July. 

A. Kakmpferi, sometimes included as a 
variety of A. indica, is a native of the 
mountains of Japan, and was introduced 
originally from that country to the United 
SLites of America in 1892, plants having 
been sent to this country from the Arnold 
Arboretum a year or two later. Here it is 
semi-evergreen, forming a low, spreading 
bush 2 feet or so high, made up of In¬ 
numerable tine twiggy branches on which 
red, scarlet., purple, or pinkish blossoms, 
according to variety, are Imrne freely in 
April. Few plants flower more freely, and 
a.group of one or several forms is very 
pleasing. Its nearest relative, I ter haps, is 
the May-flowering A. anuena. 

A. qui^quefolia is a curious summer- 
lea ling species, forming a bush about 3 feet 
high, peculiar by reason of its leaves being 
borne in whorls of five. It is a native of 
Japan, and was originally introduced 
about 1896, but is not common. The flowers 
are usually solitary, eaeh about 1£ inches 
across and white or pinkish. It does not, 


duced to this country in 1891. In its native 
habitat it sometimes attains a height of 15 
feet and forms a well-branched bush. The 
flowers are each 1£ inches or so across, 
white or pale pink in colour, and produced 
freely about the end of April. In a large 
group it is a most effective plant. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Scorpion Senna (Coronilla Emerus). 
—This was killed in many districts by the 
extreme frosts of last year; but as some of 
those plants had withstood as many as 
fifteen to twenty winters, the species may 
1)0 considered hardy enough for most 
places. C. Emerus makes a graceful, fast¬ 
growing bush, with a habit not unlike that 
of some of the Brooms, the long and 
elegant branches being clothed with a soft, 
refreshing green. The pretty, Pea-sha}>ed 
blossoms, which appear in spring, arc at 
first of a warm red tint, hut as they ex¬ 
pand they assume a rich golden-yellow. 
There is usually a second crop of flowers 
in autumn. This shrub will grow to a 
height of from 4 feet to 6 feet, and any 
well-drained, fairly warm soil appears to 
suit it.—A. T. J., North Wales. 



Shortia umflora grandiflora in the open. See page 209 .) 


/Azaleas arc, of course, all Included 
botauicaily in the genus Rhododendron, 
but in the present note the gardeu name of 
Azalea is retained 

A. dilatata. —This is a Japanese shrub 
growing upwards of 4 feet high with erect 
branches when j’oung, assuming a spread¬ 
ing habit with age. The rosy-purple 
flowers are each about 2 inches across and 
produced in i«irs from the points of the 
leafless shoots during early April; this 
year many flowers were open about the end 
of the third week in March. It was intro¬ 
duced in 1S83 and is very similar to A. 
rhombica and A. Albrechtii, which bloom 
about the same time. 

A. INDICA V Alt. BALSAJIIN^EFLORA is a 
very pretty little plant rarely exceeding 
9 inches in height and an excellent subject 
for the front of a shrubbery or for the 
rock garden. Although usually evergreen, 
many of its leaves may be lost during a 
severe winter. The^owers a re .double, 
redd^,^aud_ ear'll rfbouL-U ir^tcsl across. 


however, flower very freely, and is of 
interest on account of its leaves, which, 
when they lirst develop, are prettily 
marked with pale green and brown. 

A. Schlippenbachi, from Manchuria and 
Corea, begins to grow too early in this 
country to make it of any value out of 
doors except iu those few districts where 
spring frosts are not experienced. It is, 
however, a lovely plant when at its host, 
for the flowers each exceed 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter and are of a delicate shade of rose. 
It grows about 4 feet high and is useful for 
a cold greenhouse. 

A. serpyllifolia is another charming 
little plant that is not very hardy. A 
native of Japan, it forms a spreading bush 
2 feet to 3 feet high, w ith very tiny leaves 
and small white or pinkish flowers pro¬ 
duced iu April. A sheltered position on 
the rock garden forms a suitable home. 

A. Vaseyi. —This is one of the hardiest 
of the early-flowering group. A native of 
the mountains of Carolina, it was intro¬ 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

APHIDES ON APPLE-TREES. 
There is no more troublesome enemy of 
Apple-trees than the several species of 
aphides. The greatest amount of damage 
is done by the rosy aphis (Aphis sorbi), l»e- 
cause it distorts the young shoots to such 
an extent as to have a very serious effect 
on the growth of the tree. Indeed, young 
trees take several years to recover from 
a severe attack. Another reason why the 
rosy aphis is such a bad pest is that it 
quickly causes the leaves to curl and give 
it protection, so that it is almost iini>ossi- 
ble to reach it with spraying fluids. For 
this reason it is important to begin spray¬ 
ing on the first appearanee of the enemy. 
It may be said, in fact, that spraying is 
practically useless unless just as the 
aphides are hatching from the eggs which 
are distributed about the trees. Gar¬ 
deners should keep a careful watch on 
their trees round about blooming time to 
detect the lirst appearance of these 
aphides. They may generally be found 
among the pedicels of the bloom buds, but 
the search should start before this stage is 
reached. 

Last year, acting on a report of some 
American observations, I searched my 
trees earlier than usual, and found the 
aphides hatched and clustered on the out¬ 
side of the fruit buds soon after these 
began to show green—some time before 
(hoy burst and disclosed the clusters of 
bloom buds. At that time the aphides 
were w r eak and fully exposed, and they 
were killed off by spraying with a strong 
quassia and soft soap wash. This was the 
only time I have known spraying against 
aphides to he satisfactory. Of course, I 
cannot say whether hatching always takes 
place so early in this country, but I shall 
look carefully for it again this spring. 
The usual time for spraying hitherto has 
been just as the bloom buds showed white, 
but the American advice, which I found 
correct for last year, is to spray earlier, 
namely, when the outside leaves of the 
most forward fruit buds are projecting 
from \ inch to £ inch. This plan has been 
tested on a large scale in America for two 
years with remarkable success. A nico¬ 
tine wash was used, aud there is probably 
nothing better, but it is extensive. How¬ 
ever, *any of the usual aphis washes may 
be employed, for the posts are not difficult 
to kill if only they can be reached. As l 
mentioned in a recent note (February 9th), 
good results have been obtained with lime- 
wash used at the time of the hatching of 
the aphides. E. M. B. 

Sussex. -Tiginal from 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Angelica. —Kjndly inform mo at what 
time of the year Angelica should be used, 
both by the‘doctor and the confectioner? 
I have fine plants, two years old. and it 
seems a pity the stalks should not oe used. 
—Delhi. 

[In the third year at latest the plants 
run to seed. Both stems and leaves are 
then cut, and the plantation is destroyed.] 
Flavour in Potatoes. —Arran Chief is 
much superior to Up-to-Date in flavour; 
but I think where the soil suits it, no 
Potato excels Langworthy for flavour, 
while it crops heavily under suitable con¬ 
ditions.—W. J. Farmer. 

The natural Seakale shoots.— In the 
absence of many good gjardeners doing their 
duty in the worlawar, in place of the usual 
weakly shoots of the Seakale we have 
often seen there is some chance of the 
stout, fat shoots of the Seakale being 
eaten and found far better than the 
drawn-up forced shoots. There is no need 
to force, as covering over with leaves, 
weathered ashes, or fine soil will do.—W. 

Flesh food not the best. —Frugivores, 
who do not look to the pig for their sus¬ 
tenance, are amused at the weeping and 
wailing for its flesh on the part of the man 
wfio acts as a carnivore. It is pitiful, too, 
to see poor men thinking that in loss or 
flesh food they lose their mainstay, and 
not concerned'as to the main thing now 
to get good bread. Rice, Barley, or sound 
Oatmeal, three times more nourishing 
than the same weight of flesh. Alas! one 
of the best cereals is ground to mill dust, 
vitiated by yeast, and half baked. 

Storing roots a mistake.— -“W.” does 
well to call attention to this. For some 
reason the first approach of autumn has, 
more especially of late years it seems to 
me, brought notes to the gardening Press 
advising early lifting and storage. Such 
advice needs qualifying, otherwise ama¬ 
teurs get the notion that roots must be 
lifted or they will be lost. Get a few in 
hand over frosty weather by all means, 
also where the soil is very wet, or where 
they must be cleared to make room for 
another crop; but they are safe where 
growing, ana fresher.—C. Turner. 

Bananas. —There are over sixty known 
varieties of the Banana, with as great, or 
greater, variation in character as the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of Apples. Hawaii is said to 
have something over forty distinct varie¬ 
ties of the fruit, most of which have been 
introduced bv tne whites. Some of these 
are extremely delicate and delicious in 
flavour, while other kinds are used, if at 
all, only when cooked in various ways. 
There is scarcely a country homestead 
which does not have a clump of Bananas, 
which grow with no care, suckers shooting 
up to replace the ones which have fruited. 

Saccharine—Is It safe to use?— Mr. C. E. 
Cassal, the Kensington public analyst, 
dissents from the view that saccharine is 
not absorbed by the bodv, and is harmless, 
says the Daily Chronicle. He says that 
saccharine is well known to be an anti¬ 
septic or anti-fermentive body, and its in- 
geStion must, consequently, interfere with 
the normal processes of digestion, especi¬ 
ally in susceptible individuals. The prohi¬ 
bition of saccharine as a substitute for 
sugar in America was based on a report 
by Dr. Wiley, who, after elaborate inves¬ 
tigation, came to the conclusion that it 
could only be regarded as a dangerous 
drug. In reply to an inquiry, the French 
Ambassador said that tne prohibition of 
saccharine in the preparation of food in 
France was made upon health grounds. 

Cooking the Chick Pea. —Iu your Issue 
of April 13, you ask for the Spanish way 
to cook the Chick Pea (Garbanzo). These 
must always soak for twenty-four hours 
before they are cooked. Cut up two large 
Spanish Onions and fry slightly brown in 
oil or lard (or cocoa^bntter), add | lb. of 
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Chick Peas to these; cover well with fresh 
cold water, and let them boll slowly and 
steadily for three hours or more; season 
with pepper and salt and finely-chopped 
Parsley, and serve very hot. You will 
find this a great help in these difficult 
times. Butter Beans are also cooked iu 
Spain in this w*ay, aftd a nice, creamy, 
tasty dish is obtained.— One of your 
Readers. 

Cooking Apples without sugar.— For 

many years now I have cooked the best- 
flavoured Apples of our own land—Rib- 
ston, Blenheim, Cox’s, D'Arcy, Roundway 
Magnum Bonum, and others—without 
sugar, also those of America that come 
to our markets—Newtown Pippin afid 
some less-know r n varieties here—and nowr 
I read the following in Country Life: — 
Apples may be stewed or baked [p a 
tart or pudding without sugar if the 
following plan is adopted: Take a 
couple of good sound Beetroots, peel 
them, and place them in a saucepan 
with just enough water to cover. Boil 
slowly for two hours. Drain off the 
water, which will be a rich, bright 
red in colotir, into a bowl, and use this 
for tarts, puddings, or stewing Apples. 
The Apples will- be tinted a delicate 
pink, and are really sw’eetened as 
though sugar had been used. 

Given the good App|e, there is no need for 
any sugar, but harm in adding it to the 
natural flavouring of the Apple. The use 
of Beetroot in this way is needless.—W. 

The Apple market.— “ W. J. Farmer ” 
(April 13th, page 170) is perhaps quite 
right in saying the London market is no 
criterion of the tastes of other districts; 
but w r hen one grows Apples in large quan¬ 
tities, one has to cater for a general 
market. Many growers in this district 
had from 3,000 to 10,000 bushels of Apples 
Just year, which it w'ould have been quite 
Impossible to sell to retailers. Of course, 
if one had only a • few' acres, near some 
well-to-do town, wTiere fruit is not growm 
in quantity, and the demand is keen, it 
w’ould, no doubt, be more profitable to 
grow the best quality Apples and sell to 
retailers or have one’s own shop. Even 
then no shy croppers should be planted, 
no matter how choice the fruit. For in¬ 
stance, an Apple-tree of Cox’s Orange and 
an Apple-tree of Bramley’s Seedling, of 
the same dimensions, the Bramley’s 
w’ould, as a rule, have four to six times 
the crop a Cox’s would have. Which 
would pay the better? Cox’s this year 
fetched £2 per bushel, and perhaps more 
for very choice samples; and Bramley’s 
have fetched from £1 to 30s. per bushel. 
No Apple will ever be grown in large quan¬ 
tities unless it is a good cropper. Market- 
growers in this district very rarely plant 
Cox’s Orange. We want very badly a 
really first-class eating Apple, of the New- 
towm Pippin type, that will keep all 
winter, be attractive in appearance, and 
a big cropper. The English grow r er has 
still a lot to learn in the art of grading 
and packing his w r ares, a business the 
colonial growers well understand. — 
G. C. A., Ightham, Kent. 


SPINACH. 

Spring is the time for vegetables, and 
most of 'them are then at their best. Let 
us make a beginning with that prime 
favourite, Spinach. 

Spinach in stock. —Put the required 
quantity of Spinach into an earthenware 
casserole, place this in boiling water, and 
cook until the contents are tender. When 
done, squeeze the Spinach between two 
plates, iMHind it in a mortar, roll it into 
balls, and throw them into cold water. 
When required for use, put them into a 


stewpan with some milk, a little salt, and 
pepper, a small piece of butter, and a few 
tablespoonfuls of clear stbek. Stew 
quickly, and stir well until quite hot 
throughout. 'Phis vegetable must be 
washed in several waters to free it from 
grit. To do this, lift It out of the water 
in both hands, a small quantity at a time. 
The stalk must be pulled from each leaf 
before cooking. 

Spinach with eggs .— Prepare some 
Spinach as above, and boil with enough 
slightly salted water to keep it from 
burning. Leave the saucepan uncovered. 
Press the Spinach under the water occa¬ 
sionally, and let it boil till tender. Put 
it into a colander, and press the moisture 
from it with the back of a plate. Mince 
it finely, then put it Into a saucepan with a 
slice of butter and a little pepper and salt, 
and stir until it is hot and dry. Put in 
a hot dish, smooth it with the blade of a 
kni?e, and mark it In squares. Have 
ready some lightly poached eggs, place 
each on a piece of buttered toast, and put 
them round the Spinach. 

Spinach with gravy. — Prepare the 
Spinach as already directed. Dissolve 
2 oz. of butter in a saucepan, put in the 
Spinach, and stir it until the butter has 
dried away. Add a teaspoonful of salt, 
the same of sugar, -and as much grated 
Nutmeg as will cover a sixpence. Stir it 
again and moisten with a teacupful of 
w'ell seasoned clear stock and a teaspoon¬ 
ful of Chili vinegar. Stir over the fire 
until the liquid is absorbed, and serve 
very hot.—Licensed Victuallers' Gazette. 

VINEYARDS IN ENGLAND. 

So far as we can trace the chief English 
vineyards, they belonged almost invari¬ 
ably to the religious houses. These, 
again, had foreign headquarters and 
branches of the several religious orders, 
chiefly French, and so were accustomed to 
the use of wine and preferred even the 
inferior English wines to beer or cider, 
while for a long time the importation of 
French wine was prohibitively costly and 
slow'. As carriage became cheaper and 
quicker, so did the making and use of 
English wine die out. Parkinson is ex¬ 
plicit on this point: “ Many monasteries in 
this kingdom having vineyards had as 
much wine made therefrom as supplied 
their convents year by year, but long since 
they have been destroyed, and the know¬ 
ledge how to order .a vineyard is also 
utterly perished with them.” It is an 
entire mistake to think that English wine 
w f as ever a national drink—it was too 
“small and heartless”— i.e. r thin and 
without body—for the public taste. All 
English wines which it has been my mis¬ 
fortune to .taste have made my heart and 
stomach exceedingly sorry, not excluding 
even the Marquis of Bute’s - extolled 
vintage. 

The truth is that the further you 
go North the worse is the wine. The ex¬ 
treme northerly wine of France, the petit 
bleu from which our soldiers suffered so 
sorely in the early French wars, has been- 
not undeservedly named the vin de quatre 
homines , because for the effectual drink¬ 
ing of it the drinker must be held down 
by two others, while the fourth pours It 
down his throat. And English wine is 
more northerly still! If the taste for 
claret, once prevalent with our upper 
classes, should return and spread, the 
wines that would be drunk would be the 
good French vins ordinaires, which I 
understand could be imported and retailed 
in England, if the consumption were large 
enough, at about 8d. per quart. It is out 
of the question that home-made wine could 
ever compete with these in quality or 
■ price.—G. H. Bnglehe^rt, in Garden . 
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rock, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XVI— The Alpine Forest Heath (Erica 
carnea).—It is sometimes worth while to 
remove this little shrub from its place on 
the rock or other garden and place it as 
shown here as an edging to a border of 
hardy evergreens. Grown as in the pic¬ 
ture it has proved very effective, the sole 
drawback being that the flowers leave us 
as soon as the sun gets strong. In such 
siwts it shows more freedom of habit than 
in set beds. The plant is so easily in¬ 
creased that one may venture on pictur¬ 
esque experiments. There is not a particle 


PRIMULA JULIES. 

This, in its best form, is, I consider, one of 
the brightest of early spring-flowering i 
alpine plants. Its “best form,” however, 
is equivalent to an inference that there is 
more than one, and the inference is true, | 
though, curiously enough, no hardy plant 
catalogue that I have come across admits 
the existence of more than one variety. I 
One, indeed, is so washy in colour that it 
were better to discard it altogether in 
favour of the one that is worth growing 
by everybody. Both are like-habited and 
deciduous, and in early winter form a 
tangle of more or less scaly, imbricated 
rhizomes practically level with the surface. 
Quite early in the year, however, the plant 
is seen to be on the move, and presently, 
when the roundish reuifonn leaves have 


-A couple of years ago- I crossed 

Primula Julife with the i>ollen of a rather 
line crimson Primrose, and obtained a 
small quantity of fertile seed. I now- have 
four young plants in bloom for the first 
time, and they are not only interesting, 
but distinctly promising. Three of them 
are rather alike, dwarf and with large 
flow-ers, but the fourth is less pleasing, 
with longish flow r er-stems and smaller 
blooms of a rather unpopular magenta 
shade. All four liave retained the charac¬ 
teristic rounded, heart-shaped leaves of P. 
Julke, and I think they are going to have 
the valuable habit of P. Julia? of forming 
close, compact mats. The flowers of one 
plant in i»irticular are of a fine crimson- 
red, with a bright-golden eye, and when 
it has grown into a mass will be very 



The alpine Forest Heath as an edging. Gravetye. 


of peat where it grows, the soil being a 
hungry elayish loam. W. 


CEnothera macrocarpa.— This is a fir 
trailing Evening Primrose, and very sui 
able for the rock garden. It is easy 1 
grow in any light, well-drained soil, an 
produces its large, yellow’ flow’ers vei 
freely. ^ It can be increased by cutting 
taken in early spring or by careful div 
sion.—W. 0. C. 

Iberis Tenoreana. —This seems to l 
usually a biennial, but it seeds itself i 
freely where it succeeds that it has almos 
the value of a perennial, coming up an 
blooming freely in the same position yet 
after year. Its pale-lilac flowers, nr< 
duced very freely, are^-v^ry pleasinj 


it is easily growm 


7 , are^-wery pleasina, ai 

-ViO gle 


made a little headw-ay, the flower-buds ap¬ 
pear, and anon the solitary, bright, red¬ 
dish-purple, gold-eyed flowers make gay 
the fresh patches of glistening green, 
which also shield the blossoms from the 
effects of heavy storms. Coming from the 
Caucasus, it is hardy and indifferent to 
spring frosts. In cool loam it soon carpets 
the ground, and may be increased by divi¬ 
sion or by seeds. At flowering time— 
March-April—it is about 3 Inches high. 
Later, leaf-growth will bear some relation 
to position, soil, and treatment, and, where 
weak applications of liquid manure have 
been given periodically, may reach twice 
or thrice the flower height named. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


useful for the spring garden. A plant of 
this type, a very large-flowered P. Juliae, 
was shown a few years ago by Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, and obtained 
an Aw-ard of Merit, and I should think it 
must have been a P. Juliae-Primrose cross. 
1 have not seen it since it got the award; 
but hope that it is multiplying well, and 
that it will be distributed ere long, for it 
was a fine thing. This year I am cross¬ 
ing P. Juliae with a blue Primrose of a 
particularly deep colour. I think, if one 
can raise a few really fine-coloured forms 
of the Juliae type, they will not only make 
good plants for the rock garden, but would 
be particularly useful as edging plants, for 
thev flow’er ver£ e&rljr li&a'd continue in 
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bloom for a Jong time, and then for all the 
rest of the summer the plants are a mass 
of strong, green foliage. 1*. Julia* itself 
is a magnificent plant, and although its 
flowers are rather magenta in colour, their 
tone is vivid, and they arc produced so 
•freely. If we can have some new forms of 
I\ Julia? whose colours induce rather than 
eomitfel admiration they will he welcome. 

By the bye, a close examination of the 
P. Julhe inflorescence is interesting. The 
flowers look as though they were carried 
like ordinary Primrose flowers, well on a 
separate stem, while, as a matter of fact, 
they are borne on a head in the manner 
of a Polyanthus Primrose, but the Common 
stem carrying each head is so shortened 
that it is often almost ini]K)ssible to dis¬ 
tinguish it. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Centlanella (Gontiana acaulis).— 
Some growers recommend leaving estab¬ 
lished plants of this alone; while others 
advise a periodical breaking-up of the 
clumps. I have one old plant that lias 
been growing for some ten years jammed 
between stones in a dry, hot bank, and it 
never fails to bloom, sometimes bearing 
as many as thirty or forty flowers at one 
time, and covering an area no larger than 
a soup-plate. Other clumps that have 
been divided are not so satisfactory. Yet, 
in contradiction to the assumption that 
lifting and dividing are disliked by G. 
acaulis, I saw the other day in General 
H. S. Gough’s rock garden at Gae Rhun a 
couple of square yards of this Gentian 
bristling with flower-buds in process of 
unfolding. All these roots had been 
planted as bits from old clumps broken up 
in the autumn of 1916, and they were put 
Into ordinary loam, rather deeply—he., 
well up to the necks—and well rammed 
down.—A. T. J., N. Wales. 

Waldsteinia geoides.— 1 This little Wald- 
steinia is very pretty on the shady side of 
a portion of the rock garden, where it has 
lieen in bloom since about the middle of 
March. While the flowers are smaller 
than those of W. trifoliata, they look 
bright when spangled freely over the 
Geum-like leaves, and of a good yellow. 
This Waldsteinia does not run so quickly 
as either Wi trifoliata or W. fraganoides, 
but soon makes a nice carpet of foliage 
about 4 inches high. —S. Arnott. 

Saxifraga aizoldes. —This native species 
has bright golden-yellow flowers, which 
make a very pretty show when seen in a 
mass. I have found it growing in profu¬ 
sion on the mountain slopes in Westmore¬ 
land—generally in very stony soil and in 
the beds of the little rivulets which trickle 
down the mountain sides. I have not 
found it easy to grow in the rock garden, 
lmt it probably needs plenty of moisture.— 
W. O. 

Veronica pedunoulata.— This is a dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful plant, apparently a 
variety of Germander Speedwell (V. 
Ohaimodrys). It makes a shapely mound 
of bronzy-green foliage, which is starred 
throughout spring and early summer with 
flowers of a good, clear white. Since it 
does not appear to creep like some of its 
relations, it nrnv safely be used anywhere, 
and blooms freely in an open situation.— 
A. T. J. 

Chefranthus mutabilis. —I am very fond 
of all the Wallflowers, and this is not so 
often seen as some; but it is very easy to 
grow in a dry, sunny position in poor soil. 
1 give it a liberal admixture of old mortar, 
which it seems to appreciate. It does well 
in a retaining wall, and makes a nice little 
shrubby plant, with orange-purple flowers. 
Cuttings taken with a heel in the-summer 
root easily in sand./-tT. CL C. ,T 
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FRUIT. 

MARKET VARIETIES OF APPLES. 
Several correspondents in recent issues 
have said some hard things about market 
varieties of Apples. It should i>e remem¬ 
bered, however, that what is best in the 
private garden is not necessarily best in 
the market plantation. It. would be curi¬ 
ous if it were .so, for the private gardener 
or amateur caters for the cultivated taste 
of a refined household, while the market 
grower must please the masses. The 
general public lias little knowledge of 
varieties, but they have some deeply-rooted 
prejudices. They like their dessert. Apples 
highly coloured and thbir cookers big and 
smooth, either brightly coloured like 
Brain ley's Seedling or Newton Wonder, or 
green like Lord Derby, not yellow. That, 
at any rate, Is my experience of London 
and southern markets. The grower who 
has a living to make must give the people 
What they want- It takes some time to 
get even a good new variety into favour 
with salesmen and greengrocers, aud it 
seldom pays to be a pioneer in tills resi>ect. 
For instance, I find that James Grieve, so 
IK>pular in the North, docs not yet find 
favour or realise its proper value in the 
South. It is not bright enough in colour, 
t hough the flavour is excellent. Worcester 
Pearmain has come in for special abuse, 
yet no market grower can afford to be 
without it if it does well on his land. I 
grant that it is of third-rate quality, but 
its colour is so attractive that no other 
variety stands much chance while Wor¬ 
cester is in season. It is really the only 
mid-season dessert variety worth growing 
for market. It is wonderfully prolific and 
hears every year, and is altogether one of 
the most profitable Apples to plant. 

Many of the varieties of fine quality that 
have been commended by correspondents 
arp of little use for market, some because 
of their unattractive colour and others be¬ 
cause they do not crop heavily or regularly 
enough or are not suited for the more 
rough-and-ready conditions of the market 
plantation. We want Apples that are of 
the right colour, crop well, and grow freely 
and healthily, for pests and diseases are 
more troublesome in the plantation than in 
the garden, w'here the soil can be practi¬ 
cally made to suit the crop. After all, the 
market varieties include some of the very 
best. What have we to beat Stirling 
Castle, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Newton Wonder, Lord Derby, 
Norfolk Beauty, Early Victoria, and Wel¬ 
lington amongst cooking Apples? The list 
of dessert varieties is not quite so satis¬ 
factory, but it includes Mr. Gladstone, 
Beauty of Bath, Jacob’s Seedling, Ailing- 
ton Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Blenheim Orange. E. M. B. 

Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The alpine Strawberry.— Having culti¬ 
vated the alpine Strawdierry for more than 
twenty years, I can recommend it as a 
most useful and highly appreciated addi¬ 
tion to dessert fruits. Its use chiefly has 
been as a dish for the break fast-table. By 
far the best method of cultivation Is to 
raise plants each spring from seed. At 
least four varieties are well worthy of 
cultivation—viz., Berger, a round, dark- 
red fruit; Belle de Meaux, a larger fruit 
and of a darker colour, often as dark as 
the well-known Waterloo; Rouge Am<S 
liore, or Improved Rod, a long, tapering 
fruit of paler colouring; and Large Red 
Alpine, a fine tyix? of the fruit, of similar 
sliajH.* to Rouge AmCliord, and most pro¬ 
lific. My plan Is to sow' during April 
and raise qnd cultivate the seedlings 
exactly as in the case of early Celery. 


In late, or backward districts, the sowing 
would Ik? better made towards the end of 
February. The final planting need not be 
done before September, wdien a suitable 
plot of ground happens to Ik? vacant. 
The Quatre SaIsons, or Four Seasons, 
Strawberry of the French gardens may 
Ik? had in liearing from the third week in 
June until the first week in-October. To 
accomplish this my practice is to allow 
the younger plants to crop for the first 
time in the autumn; these the following 
year wi 11 lie the earliest batch.—J. Hud¬ 
son, in Garden. 

Spraying for aphides —Spraying early 
for aphides, on the lines of the note, 
“Aphides ou Apple-trees,” I sent you on 
February 25th, is working splendidly this 
year. You can kill the aphides easily 
when they are outside the bloom-buds 

some time before the latter show white. 
A nicotine wash is l>est for this, hut soft 
soap answers all right. Most people sprav 
too late— E. M. B 

• Wanted—a good late Apple —Can any 

reader of Gardeni.no tell me of a really 
first-class late-keeping Apple? It must be 
suitable for eating, sweet, highly- 

flavoured, of medium size, brightly- 

coloured, and a heavy and regular 

cropper, one for .market work. I know of 
many good late Apples, but 1 want one to 
crop like a Lane’s Prince Albert.—G. C. 
Addy, Itjhlham , Kent. 

Apple King’s Acre Pippin.— 1 strongly 
reoommend this. It is a first-class fruit in 
every respect. It comes in after Cox’s 
Orange is over, and is quite as good.— 
W. J7 Farmer. 


VEGETABLES. 

SEED SOWING. 

This is the basis of success in horticul¬ 
ture, as w r e can do nothing without a good 
stock of healthy plants to start with, and 
these come in general terms through skil¬ 
ful seed-sowing. Good seeds, a proper 
seed bed, right depth, and correct distance 
should be the chief aims of the sower. 
It Is strange that Nature’s mode of shed¬ 
ding seeds on the surface, and its success, 
have not taught cultivators the import¬ 
ance of covering seeds lightly. They 
should be covered, however, less to pre¬ 
serve them In darkness than to maintain 
them in a medium state of moisture and 
warmth, and a good general rule is to 
cover seeds with a coat of earth the thick¬ 
ness or depth of their diameter. This par¬ 
ticularly applies to small seeds, and may 
be safely dejwirted from in the case of 
large ones, though it is by no means cer¬ 
tain that much advantage is gained from 
sowing Beans, for instance, C inches deep, 
instead of 3 inches. It is small seeds, 
however, that suffer most from being sown 
too deeply. 

The last drawback to be mentioned Is 
sowring too thickly. Amateurs often sow 
in a small pot a quantity of seed that 
should be sufficient for a large box. Ami 
the same in the garden. Peas are thrown 
in by handfuls, Carrots, Onions, and Beet 
as thick as dust; while they ought to 
have been sown with a sparing hand. 
Among the commoner vegetables. Cab¬ 
bage, Lettuce, Parsley, etc., are crowded 
into the smallest space, as if the problem 
for solution were not the grow-th of seed, 
but the economising of ground. They 
serve to illustrate how T to raise the 
greatest number of plants on a given area, 
rather than how to produce the best 
plants in the most suitable manner. The 
consequence is that the seedlings are so 
thick that the struggle for life means the 
weakening of their w’hole existence. This 
is the origin of disease, and the cause of 
failure and death, and no pricking out 
into beds nor after-treatment can coin- 
jiensate for too thick sowing. - D. 
McDonald, luOnij)ljQf1 I Field. 

CORNELL UNIVEF fY 
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ONIONS. 

I do not remember a time when so much 
interest was shown in the cultivation of 
Onions as now. Thus it is we find that 
most allotment holders are making pro¬ 
vision for growing them on a bigger scale. 
This is as it should be, for few vegetables 
are more remunerative if given liberal cul¬ 
ture. To have good Onions one must Ik* 
prepared to go to some trouble with them, 
therefore those who have hungry, im¬ 
poverished land must not expect good bulbs 
unless they* pro] a re it thoroughly, for 
Onions, above most things, need rich 
ground. The best situation the garden 
oilers should be devoted to .them. It 
should be open and sunny; indeed, nothing 
should be planted which will in any way 
prevent light and air reaching the Onion 
bed. Frequent stirring of the soil with a 
fork should in* made in order to bring the 
soil into a proper state, breaking up any 
lumps and bringing all into a good tilth, 
so that when it is time to sow all may be* 
line and jK>wdery. If the soil be naturally 
heavy some attempt ought to be made to 
lighten it, and this is best done by adding 
coarse sand. If this is not easily obtained 
one can generally get road grit, bht care 
must be exercised that this is not taken 
from a road where petrol has dropped from 
vehicles. On a heavy soil one may give a 
dressing of ground lime in February, as¬ 
suming soot is not procurable in sufficient 
quantity. Just before sowing the seed a 
good dressing of coarse salt will improve 
matters, and after this the bed should be 
made level and firm. 

Sowing seed.— Seed must be sown thinly 
in sliallow drills 12 inches apart, and the 
plants left in the drills after thinning ont 
should be at least 9 inches apart: After 
sowing, gently draw the soil over the drills 
and make firm. 

Sets.—B y using sets, i.e., the small 
bulblets offered for sale, one avoids the 
trouble entailed by thinning out, and pre¬ 
vents the ravages of the Onion grub, which 
attacks young plants in their early stages. 
There is, however, this objection to “sets,” 
in that one cannot always be sure of any 
particular variety, as frequently several 
sorts are sold and there Is little or no 
choice. The practice of discarding the 
sowing of seed and planting sets in favour 
of planting out in May January-raised 
Onions is yearly becoming more popular, 
and, having regard to the fact that plants 
so raised are not so subject to the grub, 
this is, perhaps, cheai)est in the long-run. 
I know of one Gardenholders’ Association 
where the members have placed an order 
for 10,000 plants for delivery early in May. 
This gives members an opportunity of 
getting beds ready by the time the plants 
come to hand. 

Feeding. —If the best bulbs are to be had 
in the autumn then the surface of the soil 
must be frequently stirred to keep down 
weeds and aerate the soil. I have long 
since come to the conclusion that feeding 
is of secondary importance to the prepara¬ 
tion of the bed itself. Abnormal feeding 
predisposes to rank growth, splitting of 
the bulbs, and consequent failure to keep 
for winter. Those who will take the 
trouble to prepare beds now as suggested 
may rest assured they will be well repaid. 
Stimulants may in such circumstances be 
administered from the middle of June up 
to about the middle of August, but in weak 
doses. Of these, cow manure, soot-water, 
and an artificial like Clay’s will be found 
of much service. Lkahubst. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pta sticks. —All Peas, however dwarf, 
are better for being supported. If they 
are left to themselves they sway o\|*r with 
rough winds and r^dns. l up 


again. Consequently, the crop is lighter 
than it. would l>o if some assistance had 
been rendered early in the season. Sticks 
for Peas are not always easy to procure, 
and the cost is increasing. It, therefore, 
behoves all to make what use they can of 
the material they have at disiHisal. Any¬ 
one having trees about their gardens can 
generally manage to cut a few shoots each 
year, and these will be found suitable for 
Peas of.moderate growth—say, «l feet or 
4 feet. A friend of mine uses his old 
liasj>boiTy canes for dwarf sorts, and 
runs string or coir yarn from end to end 
of the rows, this giving further support. 
For taller varieties of Peas, 5 feet and 
0 feet in height, good stout Hazel sticks 
are the best, and these will last at least a 
couple of seasons, and if dipped in tar be¬ 
fore being inserted in the soli will some¬ 
times last for three years. Whatever may 
be said to the contrary, tall Peas of the 
Alderman, I Mike of AIl>any, and Ne Plus 
Ultra type do pay, even when one has to 
purchase sticks, as the crop is correspond¬ 
ingly heavier than from those* which only 
grow to a moderate height.— Townsman. 

Leeks.— That Leeks pay for good culti¬ 
vation is acknowledged by all who have 
had to do with them, and, unlike some 
vegetables, tin* bigger they are the better 
and more nutritious they are. Several 
methods present themselves to the grower. 
One may sow seed in February in the 
house or cold frame for subsequent prick¬ 
ing out and planting out in April, or seed 
can be sown early in March out-of-doors 
iu deeply-dug and well-manured ground. 
I have grown them in both heavy and 
light soils, and, provided the latter is well 
manured, fine Leeks will follow if during 
the season tiiey are given some liquid 
manure and dressed now and again with 
soot and some proved fertiliser. Leeks 
may l>e grown in trenches on similar lines 
to Celery, earthing them up, or plants may 
be dibbled out on a rich bed or planted 
in the ordinary way in drills, drawing the 
soil up to the plants as they grow. There 
is no reason why the i>erson with a 
modest-sized garden may not, if he de¬ 
sires, have Leeks from October to April 
by suecessiomil sowings. —Leahubst. 

Carrots. —The sowing of the main crop 
varieties should take place during the first 
fortnight of the present month, when the 
soil can be caught in favourable condition 
and the day promises to be fine throughout. 
The surface, if the soil is from medium to 
heavy in texture, should be dressed with 
wood ashes or burnt soil. Lime and soot 
may also be used for such soils and those 
of a lighter nature. Whatever the in¬ 
gredients, they should be strewn on the 
rough surface, when they will become in¬ 
corporated with the soil in the process of 
raking the latter down to a fine condition 
to obtain a good seed-bed. If model roots 
are required holes should be made with a 
bar and filled with prepared soil, sowing 
three or four seeds in each after the soil 
has been made firm. For sowing in the 
ordinary way draw the drills 1 inch deep 
and 1 foot apart. Close in the drills after¬ 
wards with the feet, tread the soil more or 
less firm according to its texture, and rake 
the surface smooth afterwards with a 
wooden rake. The long-rooted kinds will 
succeed on light, sandy soils of good depth, 
but for general purposes the intermediate 
kinds are the best to grow. For shallow 
soils one of the stump-rooted sorts will 
prove the more satisfactory.—A. W. 

Climbing French Beans. —Growers of 
Dwarf French Beans may b© met with 
everywhere, hut comparatively few seem 
to cultivate the climbing sorts. Seeds 
should be sown on well-prepared and 
manured ground in May, when danger of 
frost is gone. Prolific as the dwarr sorts 
are, the climbing varieties are much more 


so, and when stakes can I hi procured they 
are well worth a trial. Tender and True 
and Princess of Wales are excellent sorts. 
—Townsman. 

Pulling Rhubarb the first/ season after 
planting. —It is a common error with be¬ 
ginners in Rhubarb growing to pull the 
stems the first season after planting. It is 
desirable to pull none of the stems the 
first season, so as to give the plants 
greater strength for another year. Last 
year many who had only taken possession 
of their allotments in spring were greatly 
disappointed with their Hhubarh, the 
stems Ihm ng weak and of little substance, 
in addition, their plants will not be nearly 
so good this year.—A Bordeb Gardener. 


BEES. 

WASPS. 

There are one or two useful hints which 
I think bee-kee]n*rs will welcome at this 
season of the year on certain points which 
are easily overlooked. The first 1 will 
submit is on the subject, of wasps. Every 
queen wasp destroyed now will be* one less 
colony of wasps to worry, and possibly 
oust from their hives, bees in the coming 
autumn. Wusira are quicker and more 
active than bees, and are quite fearless in 
their attacks upon a hive. If once they 
get a strong (footing in a hive nothing will 
save it from total conquest by the wasps. 
The bees will be forced to quit Uieir home’ 
in a mass, leaving their stores to the 
plundering invaders. So bee-keei>ers, as 
well as gardeners, will be wise to keep a 
sharp look out for queen wasps, and kill 
them mercilessly. 

Feeding— -There is no reason at all why 
strong stocks should not be fed. indeed, 
it is profitable to do so, until a crate is put 
on, though the. present shortage of sugar 
and honey will make it diflicult to put 
such a desire into practice. Strong stocks 
require feeding more than weak ones if 
surplus honey is looked for. Do not put a 
super on too soon. The three chief condi¬ 
tions for sui>ering are generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be—hives full of bees, fruit-trees 
in full bloom, warm weather. To super 
too early or without obscWing these three 
conditions is to court failure and invite 
disaster. There is danger of seriously re¬ 
ducing the temperature of the hive, of 
chilling the brood, of disturbing the bees 
in the work of the hive, in doing which 
they have by now got well “ into their 
stride.” It is disheartening to them to be 
upset, and, at least, it takes them some 
time to settle down again to their respec¬ 
tive and allotted tasks from which they 
have been called away to unite in restor¬ 
ing the hive to its correct heat. 

Drinking - water.— Those bee - keepers 
who provide drinking-water for their bees 
should be careful how they do it. Only 
clean raiu-w r ater should be given. The 
receptacles should be shallow and have in 
them flat, floating pieces of cork, or clean 
sand, small pebbles, etc., reaching just 
above the surface, for the bees to alight 
on. The water must not be allowed to get 
stale, but should be changed often. It 
must be placed in a warm, sunny spot, 
out of the wind. It is clearly unwise to 
float bits otf stick in the water, as one 
never knows what dangerous germs may 
be lurking iu them. Personally, I think 
there must be very few districts in w hich 
bees cannot find access to natural sources 
of water, and no doubt in these instances 
Nature meets the case effectually by such 
channels as the morning dew. Bees are 
great morning workers. Do not enlarge 
the hive entrance too soon or too much. 
The danger here, again, is that of sud¬ 
denly changing the temperature from 
right to wrong, wiih the consequent sum¬ 
mons to the inmates to-contrive t o rectify 

“Cornell UNivERsfif u 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom April 23mK—Aubrietias (in 
variety ), Morisia hypogwa, Saxifrages (in 
great variety), Campanula muralis, Viola, 
gracilis, V. rothomagensis, Veronica fili- 
formis, Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, 
L. Heavenly Blue, Qentiana acaulis, An- 
chusa myosotidiflora, Myosotis (in 
variety), Omphalodes cappadocica, O. 
verna, single and double Arabis, Arenaria 
balearica, Hutchinsia alpina, Sanguin - 
aria, Anemones (in variety ), Chionodoxas, 
Scillas, Puschkinia scilloides. Tulips 
(many species and varieties). Primulas (in 
variety), Amebia edhioides, Fritillaria 
Meleagrin (in variety), F . imperial is, 
Polyanthuses (in variety), Sweet Violets 
(in variety), Primroses, alpine Auriculas, 
Androsace Chamwjasme, Pulmonarias, 
Mertensia virgin ica, Draba bruniwfolia, 
Physoclilaina oricntaUs, Narcissi (in great 
variety), Tufted Pansies, Polemonium sac- 
charatum pictum, Corydalis (in variety), 
Thalietrums (in variety), Epimediums (in 
variety), Stylophorum diphyllum, Orobus 
vermis rosv.u-s. Polygala Chamabuxus (in 
variety), Caltha polypetala, Aponogeton, 
Ericas (in variety), Rhododendron cilia- 
tum, R. racemosum, Andromedas (in 
variety), Viburnums (in variety), Spiraia 
arguta, S. confusa, Berberis (in variety). 


the sticks. A batch of Gannas, started in 
boxes has been divided and potted up, and 
will be kept growing slowly and sturdily. 
The dwarfer of the large-flowering varie¬ 
ties form effective beds by themselves., the 
vigorous growers being useful for furnish¬ 
ing bare places., such as a wide opening in 
a shrubbery. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Sowing annuals. —The weather having 
been unsuitable for some time past for the 
sowing of annuals, the first favourable op¬ 
portunity when the soil is in a fairly dry 
condition should be taken to get it done. 
Although late, the display will in no wav 
be affected, the only difference being that 
the plants will lie later in coming into 
flower and continue longer than usual. 
The soil should be made firm and raked 
down to a fine state before sowing. In 
cases where a sufficiency of fine soil can¬ 
not be obtained by these means for cover¬ 
ing the seed with, some finely-sifted oom- 
post should be provided for the purpose. 
Such things as Godetias, Clarkias, Collin- 


Mathiola, etc., should be grown in quan¬ 
tity as all make a brilliant display in beds 
and borders. Mignonette of both the 

uryuiu., w. waw , v ... _„,, .ordinary sweet-scented as well as the 

Exochorda grandiflora. Magnolias (vari- I large-flowered types should be freely sown 


oils), Ribes (in variety), Choisya ter- 
nata, Azara microphylla, Prunus (in 
variety), Cydonias (in variety), Osmati- 
thus DeUvayi, Rubus spectabilis, Phil- 
lyrea Vilmoriniana, Nuttalia cerasiformis, 
Forsythias, Laurustinus. 

The week’s work. — Pentstemons 
wintered in cold frames were planted out 
during the week. Pentstemons rank 
among the most useful plants for the 
mixed border or for grouping in beds and 
borders. To enjoy this beauty to the full, 

I favour massing them in beds, and as vast 
improvements have been made during the 
last few years in size of flowers and diver¬ 
sity of "colours, combined with robust 
growth, some extremely beautiful effects 
may be obtained by judiciously filling 
several beds with them. Here in the Mid¬ 
lands we lose most of the old plants every 
year if left in the open, and the method 
1 adopt is to strike the required number 
of cuttings taken from the best varieties 
in September. They are dibbled into 
sandy soil in a cold frame, where they re¬ 
main until the middle of April, when they 
are planted out in prepared and well- 
manured stations and allowed to grow 
away at will. As growth increases, a few 
Hazel sprays are inserted among them. 
Some support is necessary, otherwise 
heavy showers will break them down. The 
best large-flowered varieties include Crim¬ 
son Gem, Colonel Seely, Duchess of 
Albany, Huliert Latham, Miss Willmott, 
Miss Stewart Peter, Mrs. Callander, Mrs. 
Berkeley, and Queen Alexandra. Many 
fine forms and colours may also be ob¬ 
tained from seedlings. Formal bedding 
often becomes wearisome by reason of its 
lack of variety and the repeated use of the 
same subjects year after year. This may 
be remedied in part by a less frequent use 
of Pelargoniums, planting more of those 
things which are beautiful individually as 
well as decorative in the mass. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— These are 
now given a plentiful supply of air, draw¬ 
ing the lights off entirely when fine during 
the dav, preparatory to planting them in 
their flowering quarters. The border has 
been dug and manured so that the soil will 
be in good working order to receive the 
plants early in May. Many early-flower¬ 
ing subjects in the herbaceous borders will 
shortly need support. Delphiniums, 
Paeonies, Galegas, Lupins, and all plants 
of early growth are liable to be broken 
down by storms, and need support in the 
early stages of their growth. A few 
sprays of pea-sticks placed round and 
among them will be an efficient support, 
and by the time /tire plants r<jacn the 
flowering stage tlfcy rfrdjpbic im[]03 all 


near frequented footpaths, also in the re¬ 
serve garden for cutting. 

Sweet Peas. —If plants that were raised 
in pots have been properly hardened off 
they may be planted without further de¬ 
lay on sites previously prepared for them. 
They should have stakes placed on either 
side of the rows at once, both for their 
support and protection, doing this neatly 
if thev are to bo grown more for display 
than for cutting from. One or more rows, 
according to the demand for the flowers, 
should be sown now in the open to form 
a succession to those sown a few weeks 
ago. The soil should be prepared in the 
same way as for the sowing of late edible 
Peas, putting the manure low down in the 
trenches. t _, . 

Herbaceous borders —These should be 
well hoed and the rough lumps of soil 
broken to pieces before the plants’ growth 
becomes too far advanced. All arrears of 
planting in the way of Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, etc., should be brought up and 
finished before the busier time for the 
planting of summer-flowering subjects 
comes on. Michaelmas Daisy borders also 
require the same attention. 

Border Chrysanthemums —The plants 
should now he freely exposed with a view 
to getting them thoroughly hardened off, 
so that planting can l>e effected early in 
May. In the meantime, manure and dig 
the" border where they are to be grown if 
it has not already been done. A border 
some 5 feet or 6 feet in width is best 
suited to the purpose—that is, if a really 
fine effect is desired. They may also be 
grown in tubs for standing in suitable 
positions. 

Border Carnations. —Hoe the soil be¬ 
tween the plants, and keep a good look out 
for slugs, dusting the ground frequently 
' with soot or lime if the plants are being 
damaged by them. If sparrows are | 
troublesome, the best way to render the 
plants proof against their attentions is to 
enclose them with nets. 

Capsicums and Chilfes. —The plants 
should now be shifted into the pots in 
which they are to fruit, those 7 inches in 
diameter being suitable for ordinary re¬ 
quirements. Keep the plants in genial 
warmth for the present to enable the roots 
to get a hold of the new compost, and 
pinck the points of the plants a few days 
after potting to make them branch out; 
and keep a good look out for green-fly, 
vaporising or dipping them in a wash 
made with an insecticide directly any are 
found, and not letting the attack: develop 
and cripple the growths. 

Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers. —Seeds of both should now be sown, 


pans or boxes, potting them off as soon as 
the plants have made the first rough leaf. 
Those raised in small pffts should be given 
a shift before they become pot-bound and 
starved. 

Late Celery. —If not already done, make 
a final sowing of Celery, and of a variety 
such as Major Clarke’s or Leicester Red. 
Very slight warmth will suffice for the 
raising. A box or pan full of plants is 
sufficient for ordinary requirements. 

Salsafy and Soorzonera. —Roth should 
be sown now on ground which has been 
well manured for a previous crop and in 
rows 1 foot apart. When large enough, 
thin out the plants to from 9 inches to 
12 inches apart. Neither is very largely 
grown, but* their cultivation might, seeing 
how necessary it is to produce as much 
food as possible this year, be largely in¬ 
creased, as both make a change in the 
supply of vegetables for winter use. 

Late Broccoli and Kales. —Seed of these 
should be sown within the next week or 
ten days in the open on a piece of ground 
in good heart and which should be dressed 
either with wood ashes, lime, or soot be¬ 
forehand. Draw the drills 1 foot apart, 
sow thinly, and net the plot in afterwards 
to protect the seed from birds, particu¬ 
larly sparrowB and chaffinches. Should 
drv weather prevail at the time the plants 
push through the soil water regularly, 
otherwise they may be devoured by flea- 
beetles as fast as they appear. • Late 
Drumhead Savoy and Rosette Colewort 
should be sown at the same time. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Open-air fruit-trees. —At the time of 
writing, Plum-trees, both on walls and in 
the open, are in full bloom, but the 
weather is unfavourable to the free set¬ 
ting of the fruit. Pear-trees on walls are 
also in full bloom; but it is yet too early 
to pass an opinion on the prospects of the 
crops. Let the weather be genial or the 
reverse, insect pests are certain to be 
troublesome directh the trees begin^ to 
grow. At this season the various aphides 
are the worst with which one has to deal, 
for, although easy to kill when they can 
be reached, the form of protection which 
they bring in their wake—viz., curl in the 
leaf—makes dislodgement a troublesome 
matter, and once the shoots are allowed 
to become curled, injury more or less is 
certain. Therefore, all trees subject to 
these pests should be examined weekly and 
means taken to destroy them wherever 
they may he found. The caterpillar, 
though it mostly affects the Gooseberry, 
may often be found also on Apricot-trees, 
and the damage this pest does in a short 
time is alarming, and renders the trees 
very unsightly. Hand-picking is the best 
remedy, but the insect may be held in 
check by heavily dusting both the Apri¬ 
cots and the Gooseberries with soot and 
lime^ or soot and wood ashes in equal pro¬ 
portions, choosing a time when the foliage 
is wet for applying the mixture, and re¬ 
newing it at frequent intervals. The 
Apple-blossom weevil will also be on the 
move now, and all trees that can be easily 
reached should be looked over and the in¬ 
sects found on buds or leaves crushed. 
This is rather tedious work, but the 
lavages of the insect are so great that 
time should be' found for it it possible. 
Any American blight which escaped the 
winter cleaning will be showing, and a 
little paraffin emulsion well rubbed into 
the affected spots will prove a cure. It 
will be comparatively safe now to remove 
all protective coverings from wall trees. 
If allowed to remain on longer than is 
really necessary, the young shoots become 
weakened and unable to stand exposure 
and bright sunshine. If mulching is in 
arrears no time should be lost in complet¬ 
ing it. Heavy mulchings should be 
avoided unless the soil is warm and drv, 
two or three light dressings at intervals 
being preferable to one heavy mulch ap¬ 
plied early. Established trees from which 


__ - _., crops of good fruit are expected require 

either singly in small pots or a number in stimulants from the time tne fruit com- 
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mences swelling until it is nearly ripe, I 
hence the advantage of covering the j 
borders (especially rnose at the foot of a 
south wall) with* short manure or fresh 
stable litter. Fresh stable manure is a 
very suitable mulch for stone fruits 
against south walls, as it charges the dry, 
warm surface with ammonia and acts as a 
stimulant upon the foliage. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations. —The 
earliest batch of plants propagated from 
cuttings inserted last autumn is now ready 
. for shifting into 61-inch pots, in which 
I they will flower. The pots must be ecru- 
* pulously clean and well drained. A suit¬ 
able compost consists of good fibrous loam 
with the addition of a litile wood ashes, 
mortar rubble, soot, and coarse sand, add¬ 
ing a 7-inch potful of coarse bone-meal to 
each barrow load of the compost. The 
plants should be but little disturbed in 
turning them out of their pots. Pot 
moderately firm, leaving ample space for 
water. Tne repotted plants are returned 
to the same pit from whence they were 
taken, affording a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. by night and 60 degs. by day, 
with ample ventilation after the first week, 
lightly spraying them in warm, sunny 
weather. A little later they will be re¬ 
moved to cold frames. 

Runner Beans. —Preparations for this 
important crop must shortly be taken in 
hand. Few things pay better for gener¬ 
ous treatment than the Runner Bean, and 
few vegetables are more generally appre¬ 
ciated during the summer and autumn 
when obtainable in their best condition. 
Very often the specimens offered for sale 
are poor in the extreme and not worth 
eating, due chiefly to having been grown 
on pooTly-cultivated land, with the result 
that the pods grow slowly, and before they 
are properly developed" become old and 
stringy. Rich and deeply - cultivated 
ground is essential for the production of 
fleshy, succulent pods. For -some years 
past I have sown the seed for the earliest 
crops in boxes, transplanting when ready. 

1 find this system a great gain, as not only 
are the young plants safe against snails 
and slugs, and at the same time can be 
protected against frosts, but the slight 
check which the plants receive when 
planted out is conducive to early bearing, 
making about a fortnight’s difference in 
this respect. I usually make two sowings 
in boxes, the first about April 20, and 
again the first week in May. The boxes 
should be about 4 inches in depth, using 
a compost of light loam and lear-mould in 
equal parts. The seed should be raised in 
quite a cool house or frame. Give air 
freely immediately the seedlings are above 
the ground, and gradually harden off in a 
sheltered position prior to planting out. 
The Runner Bean does much better when 
planted in deeply prepared trenches and 
a good deep root-run ensured. The 
trenches should be taken out at least 

2 feet deep and the bottom soil thoroughly 

broken up. The trench should then he 
three parts filled with half-decayed farm¬ 
yard manure, filling up the remainder of 
the trench vdth some of the best soil taken 
out, hut leaving a slight channel for water¬ 
ing. The rows should not be less than 
9 feet apart. Nothing is gained by over¬ 
crowding either in the rows or between the 
plants. A double line of plants should be 
grown in each trench at a distance of 
8 inches from plant to plant, and JO inches 
between the lines. Stretch a line down 
the centre, and plant with a dibber, put¬ 
ting in the plants right up to the seed 
leaf. Staking should be done at the same 
time. _ Procure some extra strong stakes 
—similar to those used for tall Peas, hut 
longer, if possible—and at about every 
8 yards or 10 yards drive in some strong 
stakes and stretch lines of stout tar cord 
along each side of the row, whicJi ensures 
them being kept in an upright position. 
Best of All ana Scarlet Emperor are the 
two best varieties that I have grown. 
Not only are they of striking appearance, 
bpt they are very prolific and the quality 
all that can be desired? _ ^,1 

At the time of fcritikgj tiuj 


e-^^tja^her i 


very inclement and the ground too wet for 
working upon. Advantage has been taken 
to prepare all sticks for Beans and Peas 
for the season. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Early Cauliflowers. —Plants raised in 
heat have now been put out-of-doors in 
order that they may be hardened, and 
where protection can be quickly afforded 
in the still likely event of frost over night. 
The quarter intended for their reception 
has meantime been got ready by drawing 
rather deep drills into which the plants 
will be put. Insufficient hardening is to 
blame f°r many losses among early Cauli¬ 
flower plants annually, and it pays t-o see 
that this is thoroughly done. Other Bras- 
sieas from sowings made some time ago in 
the open have done well, and, as several 
cold frames are at liberty during the pre¬ 
sent season, these have been filled with 
seedlings of the different varieties. 
Although this entails a little extra work, 
the practice results in sturdier and better 
plants than those from the open. They 
can he lifted with nice balls, and are not 

liable to !>e attacked and destroyed by 
slugs. Naturally, the sashes are not put 
on the frames, as the plants will not be 
wanted for some time. 

Asparagus. —During the week a large 
bed has been planted. The crowns came 
to hand in first-rate condition, the roots 
moist and plump, after a long railway 
journey—a fact which says much, in these 
days of labour .scarcity, for the packers. 
After planting, the bed was well trodden, 
a further 4 inches of soil were thrown on, 
and the edges clearly cut, while a stout 
post at each corner will be a guide as to 
the exact dimensions of the bea. 

Carrots. —The main crop can now be 
sown at any time, and as the soil is in 
excellent order the sowing will not be 
longer delayed. James’s Scarlet Inter¬ 
mediate and Long Red Surrey will be used, 
and the seeds will be sown upon the sur¬ 
face of holes made with a bar and after¬ 
wards refilled with light soil containing a 
considerable dash of soot. By following 
this course. Carrots can at times be suc¬ 
cessfully grown even in districts which 
suffer from the ravages of the fly. 

Maincrop and late Potatoes —Taking 
advantage of almost perfect weather, the 
planting of Potatoes was well nigh com¬ 
pleted in the course of the week. The 
bulk of the work was done by horse labour 
—the speediest way at present. Such 
varieties as King Edward, Great Scot, 
Arran Chief, and Up-to-Date were the 
varieties planted. In the case of early 
Potatoes, those in sheltered and warm 
sites will shortly be pushing through the 
ground. No doubt, we will yet have 
frosts, and it is well to cover these early 
shoots even in anticipation. If the first 
growths are frosted at all severely, not 
only is the crop much later; hut, as the 
second growths come from weaker eyes, 
the yield is much lighter. 

Turnips, Peas, and Broad Beans.— Suc- 
cessional sowings of each should not he 
neglected as they become due. Golden 
Ball and White Six Weeks are good Turnips 
for present sowing. A line or two of 
Gladstone will provide good < pickings of 
Peas in about twelve weeks’ time. This is 
a very fine and generally reliable Pea; but 
I am inclined to think there are two (or 
more) selections. At any rate, seeds of 
Gladstone obtained from one seedsman are 
much superior in appearance to those from 
another source, although in habit and 
shape of pod they are identical. A further 
sowing of Agnadulce Broad Bean will yield 
medium-sized pods freely. 

Tomatoes In pots. —When the final pot¬ 
ting of Tomatoes becomes due, good turfy 
loany, roughly chopped, with a moderate 
amount of wood ashes, will be found to suit 
their requirements perfectly. Let the 
drainage be free, and, meantime, do not 
fill the pots much more than half full. As 
growth progresses, top-dressings of a 
similar nature may be afforded, and, 
finally, to finish the crops, watering with 
liquid manure or with chemical substitute® 


in solution will be useful. Although, per¬ 
haps, not absolutely necessary, a tap at 
mid-dav when the plants are in bloom, or 
a touen with a rabbit’s tail will do ho 
harm, and may assist in securing a free 
set. 

Chrysanthemums. —Plants intended for 
hushes can now be stopped. The stopping 
may be done just above the sixth pair 
of " leaves, this topping not being low 
enough to cut into the harder wood below. 
The tops, if put into the propagating case, 
will soon root, and if hardened off and 
planted out similarly to border varieties 
may be lifted in late autumn and potted up 
into 6-inch or 7-inch pots. Such plants 
being dwarf and well furnished, are useful 
in many ways, and give quantities of 
bloom for cutting. 

Sweet Peas. —The bulk of the plants 
raised in pots and boxes is now in the 
flowering quarters. A sowing was made 
during the week in the open to provide 
later bloom. For this, the older grandi- 
flora type was used : these, if not so showy 
as the Spencer family, being more fragrant 
and very free-flowering. The seeds were 
rolled in red lead before sowing. 

Flower beds. —The digging of flower 
beds has now been completed, and as the 
majority of these are in Grass it will 
shortly be necessary to get the lawn- 
mower to work. It has generally been the 
custom to allow the Grass to grow for a 
time, and to use the scythe for the first 
cutting, but under the present conditions 
it •will be advisable to get the mower to 
work at the beginning. 

Annuals for the greenhouse should now 
be sown. These may include Browallias, 
Schizanthuses, Balsams, Celsias, Oelosias, 
and Cockscombs. The last are not often 
met with nowadays, but when well done 
they are both interesting and attractive. 
The feathery plumes of Oelosias, whether 
yellow or crimson, axe always telling. A 
sowing of Nicctiana Sander© made now 
and grown on into 8-incli nors is useful in 
late autumn, the blooms being very clear 
when opened under glass. Some years 
ago a batch of the hardy annual Static© 
Suworowi grown in this way attracted 
considerable attention at a local exhibi¬ 
tion. Other easily-grown and attractive 
things of a like nature will oepur to every¬ 
one who is conversant with the great pos¬ 
sibilities of annual® for use in the way indi¬ 
cated. 

Stove. —Do not be in too great a hurry 
to shade. There will still be dull periods 
during which shade _ will be inadvisable. 
Those whose .stove is fitted with blinds 
are, of course, independent of artificial 
shading, and are to be envied. Ventilate 
carefully, and shut up early. When 
closed, the temperature may be allowed to 
run up to 85 degs. or 90 degs., provided 
the atmosphere is thoroughly saturated. 
Such conditions suit the usual run of stove 
plants. Where the more accommodating 
Orchids find a place in this house, now is 
the time to overhaul them. All unhealthy 
roots ought to be cut away and the com¬ 
post used should be fibrous and porous in* 
order that the water may dram freely 
away. The best materials to use are, of 
course, good peat, with plenty of Sphag¬ 
num and coarse charcoal. Drainage must 
be ample—nearly the half of the pot is 
none too much—and potting ought to be 
firm enough to encourage the roots to lay 
hold of the material used. 

Thinning Grapes. —Many w T ho under 
other circumstances might never have had 
thinning scissors in their hands, will during 
this season be thinning Grapes. A word 
of advice is offered to such. Never touch 
the berries with hot or perspiring hands. 
Use a small, pointed stake or a’loop of 
matting when manipulating the hunches. 
Avoid rubbing against them with the hair, 
as this may cause rust. As far as pos¬ 
sible, leave the berries which have taken 
the lead. Large, loose bunches may have 
a few berries taken off the extremities to 
make them more compact. Thin Ham- 
burghs first; Muscats may wait. Above 
all, self-confidence, combined with care, 
goes a long whyi..: I W. MoGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, ^Kirkcudbright. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 23rd, 1918. 

No April meeting, so far as we can re¬ 
member, was ever held under more 
November-like gloom than that on the 
above-named date, the darkness at times 
being Intense. Unfortunately, generally 
it was the more so because of the inade¬ 
quacy of the available artificial light, 
which, assisting but little to counteract 
the gloom, rendered It difficult to examine 
the many beautiful flowers on view. Nar¬ 
cissi were in considerable force, the never- 
ending procession of novelties, which, 
from the exhibition standpoint at least, 
marking a great advance, showed not the 
least signs of diminution. Rather is it 
the other way about. Of other things, 
the choicest of hardy plants (alpines) 
played a goodly port, the wealth and 
beauty of the Rhododendrons from Fal¬ 
mouth demonstrating that these unique 
flowering shrubs are receiving a fair 
measure of attention from the hybridist. 
Roses, too, were particularly good; also 
Orchids. Several important novelties 
gained awards. 

ALPINE PLANTS. 

One could revel In these as displayed by 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, not 
because of the extent of the gathering,, 
but rather because circumstances have so 
ordered things to-day that it is possible 
only to bring the choicest morsels. Of 
these, the new and enlarged form of 
Daphne rupestris, named grandiflora—a 
perfectly warrantable name, albeit more 
than a little hackneyed—eclipsed all else. 
Somewhat more robust-growing than the 
original, with flowers individually twice 
or thrice as large, and of the same waxy- 
pink hue, it was little wonder that the 
variety gained an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote. Another very beautiful 
plant from the same source was GentJana 
verna angulosa, a glorified O. vorna, in the 
same colour range, or even of enhanced 
beauty, and more robust. It Is a gem. 
Dense cushions of And rosace pyrenaica 
were spangled with white yellow-eyed 
flowers; Anemone verna Us and Gentians 
Clusil - tlm last the true plant probably— I 
were both good. Near by, Mr. West, ] 
Gatton Point. Redhlli, had examples of 
Saxifraga nretloides primnlina and 
Daphne nii>estris grandiflora. Mr. G. W. 
Miller, in addition to free displays of 
Polyanthuses and Primroses, showed 
Primula Juliae splendens—the P. Juli®, 
with richly-col on led flowers, of many cul¬ 
tivators—and the ]M>or, pale - coloured 
form. A charming Mossy Saxifrage was 
Rose Queen, a dwarf and compact variety 
of merit. S. decipiens grandiflora and S. 
d. Jewel have handsome, brilliantly- 
coloured flowers in conjunction with 
robust, habit of growth. Mr. Reuthe 
showed Daphne mpestris, Trillinms, 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Narcissus trlandrus 
pulchellus. and the pretty shrubby Bryan- 
tlms jainmlcus. Amieria emspitosa was 
good. 

ROSES. 

For fragrance and brilliant colour com¬ 
bined, nothing in the exhibition equalled 
Florence ITa swell Veifceh on Mr. G. 
Prince’s stand. The fragrance Is both 
jHiwcrful and good, the variety vigorous. 
IToosier’s Beauty, Pauls* Scarlet Climber, 
and Constance (yellow) were others of 
merit. Golden Ophelia and Emily Gray 
were the chief novelties shown by Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, the former of ex- 
eejitional beauty and full of promise. 
(7-ovent Garden (red), A. Hartman (bril¬ 
liant crimson-scarlet), Hon. Mrs. Gros- 
venor (yellow and cream), and Anna 
Olivier were very fine. Many flowers 
were shown in boxds " > Q.f ji)cre, thin ordi¬ 
nary merit, were shbwil Un big 


vases by Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, 
each vase containing several dozen 
blooms. Of these, the pink and cream 
OpheUa was very beautiful. Fragrant, 
of good form, vigorous and free, and high 
class, it is good for any purpose. Liberty 
and Mine. Abel Chatenay were also fine. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

Of these sumptuous and gay-flowering 
shrubs Messrs. R. Gill and Sons set up an 
imposing array, species and hybrids con¬ 
tributing thereto. The R. kewense and R. 
Aucklandi hybrids were particularly 
handsome and varied, warm colours— 
rose, [each, pink, etc.—and big flowers 
characterising them all. Brilliantly 
flowered sorts, as Coraubia and ShelsonI 
(both of lustrous crimson hue) were con¬ 
spicuous. R. Nuttalli, with huge trumpet- 
formed flowers and giant foliage, was 
magnificent. R. Edgworthi and R. Falconeri 
were good; while of smaller-flowered 
species, R. lanatum, R. glaucum, R. Yun- 
nanense, and R. eampylocarpum (yellow) 
were charming. Pyrus floribunda pur¬ 
purea (very showy and effective) came 
from Mr. G. Patil, Cheshunt. 

NARCISSI. 

Two novelties gained Awards of Merit 
In this section, and both are high class. 
One, N. Miss E. M. Bowling, from Mr. 
W. B. Cranfieid, Enfield Chase, resulted 
from crossing N. Anttuea and N. Lord 
Kitchener of the Tweeds! set, and Is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best that has yet seen 
the light. Whiter than most Leeds! varie¬ 
ties, with well-set-up flowers, the more 
than usually long crown has aq exquisite 
border of pink. The other novelty was 
from Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye. It 
is named N. Crimson Braid, and Is a cross 
from N. j>oetIcus and N. Will Scarlett. Of 
great purity, the almost circular flower 
has a widely-set, flattlsh crown, broadly 
braided crimson. It 1s characterised by 
vigour, form, and fine proportions. Mr. 
Chapman also gained the Engleheart Cup, 
offered for the best twelve new Narcissi 
not in commerce. Treasure Trove, Mar¬ 
seillaise, Tennyson, Acme, Alabaster, and 
Whitewell were some good ones in the 
general lot, a white trlandrus hybrid 
lndng also very chaste. In tile lot from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, a lovely soft- 
coloured and refined Incomparabilis, under 
number, was very noticeable. St. Olaf 
(Leeds!), Whitewell, Marie Louise (virtu¬ 
ally a small-flowered Will Scarlett), Ruby, 
and Red Beacon wore others of note. 
Porle d’Or, a well-set-up self yellow Ajax 
sort, struck us as an eminently service¬ 
able variety for market or garden use, 
and half a deoade ago it would easily have 
carried off honours. A variety under 
number, with long, red, cylindrically-in- 
ellned crown and Oranges and Lemons, 
were some good ones staged by Mr. 
W. F. M. Copeland. Major G. Churcher, 
Alverstone, Hants, had, among many 
others, Araby (a Jonquil hybrid). It has 
a two-flowered scape. Torso, Ruby, Red 
Beacon, and Albatross were noted. 
Messrs. Culpin showed N. ornatus plenus, 
which gained an Award of Merit as a 
market variety 

ORCHIDS. 

Brasso-Oattleya Princess Mary (B.-C. 
Schroder® Digbyano x Oabtleya choclioensis 
alba), from Messrs. Flory and Black, was 
granted a First-class Certificate. It is 
pure white, with apricot-coloured tube. 
Dr. Lacroze showed Odontloda Joan var. 
Roehampton, a dusky maroon-coloured 
self, which gained an Award of Merit. In 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group, 
Odontoglossum General Foch secured a 
Preliminary Card of Commendation. It 
Is a new-oomer of high merit. This firm’s 
group was rich in Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas. Messrs. Stuart Low and Oo. 


showed the orange-yellow Dendrobium 
Brymerianum, together with Lffilio- 
Oattleya lunainosa aurea an4 Brasso- 
Cattleya Imperatrice de Russie var alba. 
Mr. O. F. Waters had a particularly good, 
well-flowered lot of Dend robin ms, of 
which D. noblle nobilins James’s variety 
and D. Ainsworth! Haroldianum were re¬ 
marked. 

A complete list of the awards and mod a Is 
will be found In our advertisement 
columns. 

OORRE8PONDENOB. 

PLANTS Am nowni. 

Dahlias from cuttings (Z>.).—The yonng- 
struck plants should be potted on as re¬ 
quired and kept in a frame to make 
growth. It is scarcely safe to plant out 
until the first week in June, and that gives 
the plants time to grow to a good size and 
become well hardened. The dwarfer and 
more bushy the growth in the young plants 
the better" they are for planting out. The 
ground intended to be planted with Dahlias 
should be some time previously trenched 
or deeply dug and a good dressing of 
manure applied. 

Management of a Fern-case ( B .).—Keep 
the plants free from all dead fronds and 
decaying matter generally; wash the glass 
when necessary to keep it clean and 
bright. Plants growing in a tight-fitting 
case will not require much water, as the 
evaporation condenses on the glass and 
runs down to the roots again; but for most 
kinds of Ferns a little ventilation some¬ 
times is beneficial. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Azaleas after flowering (A. A\).—As 
soon as the flowers fade, pick all the seed- 
pods off at once, prune back the straggling 
shoots you refer to, and if the plants need 
it, shift into a size larger pots, using good 
peat and some sharp silver sand. The 
pots should be well drained, and the soil 
made very firm around the roots. They 
should then 1® placed in a warm, moist 
growing temperature, be frequently 
syringed, and shaded from very bright 
sunshine. As the growth advances, inure 
to more air and sunlight, and when the 
buds are well plumped up at the points of 
the shoots—say, by the month of August— 
they may be placed out-of-doors for a 
time, and in September they should be 
housed again. 


SHORT EBPLIBB. 

H. M. P .—As soon as the shoots were 
visible you should have removed all but 
one, and that the strongest, on each spur. 
Do this at once. We should strongly ad¬ 
vise you to procure a copy of “Vine^ and 
Vine Culture,” Barron. Price 5s. 6d., 
post free, from tin’s office. 

NAMES OF PLANTS ANN FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — Daffodil .— 1, Nar¬ 
cissus maximus; 2, N. Barri conspieuus; 

3, N. Queen of Spain; 4, N. princops.-,- 

E. B .—1, Doronicum austriacum ; 2, Mossy 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides); 3, Oy- 
donia japonica; 4, Kerria japonica fl.-pl. 

- E. W. —1, Narcissus Barri conspieuus; 

2, Ornithogalum nutans; 3, Pulmonaria 

officinalis; 4, Oentaurea montana.- 

J'J. M. — 1, Rubiis spectabilis ; 2, Amolan- 
chier canadensis; 3, Ribos aiireum; 4, For- 

sythia viridissima.- B. C. —1, Piptan- 

tiius nopale ns is; 2, Kerria japonica flore- 

pleno.- S. H. T. —1, Anemone coron- 

aria; 2, Francoa ramosa; 3, Ornithogalum 

nutans; 4, Fuchsia procumbens.- 

E. A. Dench .-—The Rock Lily of Now 
South Wales is Dendrobium speciosum. 

Name Of fruit. — G. Edward Wilson.— 
Reg vet we are unable to name the Apple 
you forward. . We should like to see it 
again earlier in the season. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Messrs. Ajxwood Bros., Wivelsfield 
Nurseries, Hayward* Heath.— Carnation* 
and their Cultlcation. 
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WOOD FIRES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
“ Wood Firms ” has just arrived, and 1 
write In tlulnk you for the sift of It. The 
simple while cover of the hook is charm- 
inn. flie print and iKipcr so goqd. and the 
pictures and reading most interesting. 
We live in a land of wood tires. They are 
lovely when you have a nice Chinese boy 
to chop up the wood and wheel It in from 
the wood-shed. Since August 1 we have 
had no boy. I think the hoys are In 
France or gone to the farms of Canada to 
try and replace the farm owners who are 
fighting in France and elsewhere, so Dr. 
Stoker has to chop all the wood and wheel 
it. In. We never use the branches of our 
trees. We have no time. Our best wood 
is the Douglas Fir, and my heart aches 
to see a noble tree of it chopped down to 
make fires for us and cook our meals. It 
splits well. Only the trunk is used. 
Maple and Oak make lovely hot fires here, 
hut we only burn Douglas Fir. All our 
fireplaces are level with the ground, and 
we use iron firedogs. You will often see 
a Mg horseshoe with four logs standing 
on the tiles. My tiles are the colour of 
a brown teapot, the chimney-pieces are all 
wooden, ami the colour burnt, senna. 
These horseshoep are pushed on the embers 
for afternoon tea, ami the kettle sings 
away In a happy fashion for one’s friends 
to come In. 

I love our wood fires.’ I have been 
married 43 years, and in all my homes I 
never had a fire of coals. In India, on the 
Himalayas, we burnt hill Oak, and the 
men would shove \u as much Rhododen¬ 
dron wood as they could, but it was a use¬ 
less wood. I love trees, and I am so 
thankful for my beautiful little woods 
here and at Cowiclian Lake. I have 
Douglas Fir, Balsam Fir, Hemlock 
Spruce, Arbutus MenzleslI, Red Cedar, 
Yew, Maples, and crowds of Dogwoods, 
There are people In these parts who fell 
and burn every tree and bush when they 
buy a property. We have Willows, too, 
but I never liked Willows. Dr. Stoker is 
now tapping the Maple-trees for syrup. 
Every half-hour I have to go and see to 
my wood fires. They very often go out, 
find I am not a born “Stoker,” and find 
It very troublesome to light them. 

S. Stqker. 

Cotcichan Lake, British Columbia. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 

Veltoh’s Japanese Cherry (Prunus serru- 
lata VeitchJana).—My trees of this are 
getting strong, and shore than ever I am 
struck by the fine colour and beauty of 
flower. It Is earlier than the other 
double Cherries near in the same soli. If 
Messrs. Veiteh had never brought ns any¬ 
thing else from Japan it would carry their 
name down to future generations of tree 
lovers.—W., Sussex. 

Berheris stenophylla. — Although this 
hybrid is often disappointing, a well- 
Krown si)ccimen of the type is beautiful In 
full flower. It may not possess to the full 
the rich orange colour of B. Darwinl, but 
it approaches that tint and is Incomparably 
more graceful. The slender, arching 
branches are often hung from base to tip 
with a multitude of rich yellow blossoms, 
these having an effective background inJthc 
nuldy tint of the youuder wood 
green foliage.—A. T. J. \ J vJ V1L 


The Lapland Heath (Casslope tetragons). 
— This pretty little* shrub, now in bloom, is 
worth a place among other peat-lovers. It 
dislikes full sun, and is most at home in a 
cool vegetable soil, or moist loam and leaf- 
mould, with a northerly aspect. The curi¬ 
ous. four-sided stems l>enr Llly-of-the- 
Va I ley-like flowers, which, though the 
plants appear healthy enough, are, with 
me, produced In rather a niggardly man- 
ner.— N. Wales. 

Tulip 0. T. Fleh.— One of the most 
striking of the Darwin Tulips is the Variety 
under notice. In colour a very dark ruby, 
or ruby-rose, with a touch of violet, per¬ 
ils ps, I>. T. Fish is one of those Tulips the 
colour of which is so difficult to describe. 

I have known Its flower-stems reach a 
height of almost 2J feet. I have another 
variety which resembles D. T. Fish so 
closely that I cannot distinguish between 
them when in bloom. This is one bought 
as Fashion, and I should say they might 
well be classed as synonymous.— Soot. 

TIm Yulan (Magnolia consplcua) in Scot¬ 
land;— During the many years I have 
grown Magnolia conspicna it has very 
often disappointed me, but this season It is 
evidently determined to retrieve its reputa¬ 
tion. I do not care much for it on a wall, 
and prefer to have It in the open, although 
in the North it Is, on the whole, more free- 
flowering on a wall. In the open this 
season It is blooming well. I always feel 
that a tree such as this on a wall Is taking 
up space which might be given up to some¬ 
thing more choice and lees amenable to 
cultivation in the open.— Dumfries. 

Californian annual flowers In our 
winters. —I have been much Interested in 
Mr. Johnson’s notes in Gardening from 
Los Angeles. He might help a little by 
telling us of the annual flowers of Cali¬ 
fornia and near regions which have to 
face hard winters. Some few, such as 
j Phacelia campanularia, Nemophlla Men- 
ziesll, Platystemon callfomieum, and one 
or two Collineias, live through most 
winters in my garden In Sussex; but the 
charming Colllnsia verna I have never 
succeeded with. I should like to know 
something of its natural home and the 
winter there.—W., Sussex. 

Polygonum baldeohuanloum. — There 
are several forms of Polygonum baldschu- 
anlcum, one or two of them very Inferior. 
I have paid a good deal of attention to 
this climber since Its introduction, and I 
am surprised how it. varies as to soil re¬ 
quirements. If seems In some gardens to 
like a rather moist, peaty soil, while in 
others a good loam apparently meets all 
Its wants. In my visits to gardens I have 
never seen P. bo Idschua nlcum grow so 
freely as in the garden of Colonel Dud¬ 
geon, O.B., at Cargen, Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire, where Its wealth of growth and 
hloom Is marvellous.—S. Abnott. 

Kerrla Japonloa fl.-pl.— The double form 
of the Jew’s Mallow is now in bloom 
(April 17tli) on the south front of Balmae 
House. It is well sheltered and close to 
the kitchen wall, and I have noticed that 
this particular piece always blooms much 
In advance of other plants in the garden. 
Not only this variety, but the single form 
as well might be made more useful. In 
close proximity to the plant referred to a 
good specimen of Cotoneaster Simondsi 10 
even at this late date, clad with berriesT 
It seems to be distasteful to local and 


migratory birds alike—a point In Its 
favour.—W. McG., Balmae. 

A good combination.— Some of the com¬ 
monest of our native flowers are very 
pretty In the spring, and year by year I 
look with pleasure upon a considerable 
breadth of Grass, which, in late April, is 
carpeted with Celihidlnes and blue Forget- 
me-not. The latter seeds itself annually, 
and the blue of Its flowers blends—or, 
rather, contrasts—jierfectly with the 
golden flowers of the Celandine. Such 
natural and unstudied effects always np 
l>enr to me to be much finer than those oh 
tained artificially, and when the sun Is 
bright combinations of these common 
things are very effective.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

White Lamium Orvala.— This appears to 
he a sport and not a seedling as I supposed. 
It has now come up in the middle of 
another very old plant of the usual tyi»e. 
In 1893 I brought plants from Mr. Wolley 
Dod’s garden. It was one of the things 
he was very fond of, and his plants have 
always seeded freely. At the same time I 
had L. Orvala from Messrs. Cunningham 
and Fraser, of Edinburgh. These* plants 
have never produced a seedling. I should 
like to know what is the experience of 
other gardeners. The curious thing is that 
the white form is so many weeks later than 
the type. —E. Charles Buxton, Bettws - y - 
Coed. 

Anemone Roblneoni at Kirkcudbright.— 

Windflowers are favourites of Mr. Hornel 
at Broughton House, Kirkcudbright, and 
there are few places where they are to he 
seen finer. Anemone Robinson! is a special 
favourite, and in the garden are some 
glorious masses, which were In fall flower 
towards the end of April. The late Rev. 
H. Harpur Crewe said of it years ago. 
when referring to the various other Wind¬ 
flowers : “ To my mind, all fade before the 
simple and innocent loveliness of A. Robin- 
soni.” I have a small collection of other 
blue Anemones of the nemorosa class, but 
none are, to my mind, so beautiful as the 
subject of this note.—Ess. 

The spring 8nowflake (Leucojum ver- 
nuan).—Alive to the charms of this boldest 
of early spring flowers, I have it in some 
variety of soils and places—in the meadow’ 
Grass, in the Heath garden among the 
dwarfer Heaths, in an edging of Purple 
Rock Cress, and in all it thrives and 
flowers well, but I ought to say it re¬ 
pays for very good soil, as the bloom is 
finer where Its roots are in deep loam, ns 
in the cose of some self-planted In a flower 
bed. It also loves good peaty soil, as In 
Mr. Wilson’s old garden at Weybrldge. 
The varieties of the spring Snowflake must 
Interest all lovers of the plant, but so far I 
have seen no real distinctions among them. 
—W. 

The Crown Imperial.— This Is one of the 

bulbs which do not appear to Increase In 
popularity in gardens. This may be due 
to the fact that it does not hloom well in 
some places, but where it thrives its stately 
growth and drooping flowers are ap¬ 
preciated. I lately saw an unusual num¬ 
ber of plants in the garden of Mr. Houston, 
Gowanlea, Kirkcudbright, as I was passing 
on April 26th. The variety was the red 
one, and the plants looked as if they had 
been established and had increased for a 
considerable number of years. A front 
garden by the side of n public road on 
which there is a g|qod denl'^f traffic, result- 
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ing in dust blowing over it, may not seem 
favourable to the Crown Imperial, but Mr. 
Houston’s plants were very healthy.—S. 
Abnott. • 

Olearia maorodonta.— With reference to 
a note on this in your issue for April 27th, 

I should like to mention that I have in my 
garden a specimen of this beautiful shrub, 
planted about eight years ago. It is a 
large-leaved form, and came, I believe, 
originally from Glasnevin. The cutting 
was given me, I think, by the late Mr. 
Andrew Kingsmill. It stands in a posi¬ 
tion facing south-east, but it was only 
very slightly injured by the severe weather 
of the spring of 1917, and has now com¬ 
pletely recovered. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know whether this large-leaved 
form is found generally hardier than the 
type.—A rthur L. Hort, Harrow. 

Saxlfraga Isoldes by the water.— In his 
charming rock garden at Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright, Mr. E. A. Hornel has by 
the side of one of the pools a fine mass of 
Saxlfraga aizoides, justifying the remark 
In “The English Flower Garden” “that 
wherever a rill or streamlet is introduced 
into the rock garden or its neighbourhood 
S. aizoides may be most appropriately 
planted so as to form wide-spreading 
masses, as it does on its native moun¬ 
tains.” The mass at Broughton House 
was extremely beautiful on April 26th. Its 
“feet” are practically in water, and a 
piece lifted showed how the soil was 
saturated with moisture. The group was 
. covered with the attractive yellow flowers, 
and formed a pleasing lfttle picture in 
consonance with its surroundings.—S. 
Arnott. 

Androsace Chumbyl.— This was this 
year in full flower before the middle of 
April, most of its Verbena-like heads of 
rosy-pink being at their beet before A. sar- 
mentosa and other kindred sorts had 
opened. The winter was exceptionally 
favourable for these pretty alplnes, and 
those unprotected came through it as. well 
as those covered by glass. Both A. 
Chumbyl and A. sarmentosa will grow in 
ordinary light loam, and do not insist 
upon lime. I always think these spread¬ 
ing Androsaces are best in large, flat 
spaces, rather than pockets. They will 
then not only make effective patches of 
colour, but the runners, being able to root 
like those of Strawberries, may be cut off 
as desired without any trouble.—A. T. J. 

The scarlet Windflower.— Referring to 
“ W.’e ” note in Gardening, page 193, no 
praise is too high for this lovely flower. 
Depressed by the drab skies and the 
steady downpour of rain as viewed 
through the windows of the house, I went 
to look at my rock garden, where I have 
this Anemone planted on each side of 
stone steps. It was flaunting its brilliant 
colours as boldly as the British flag, and 
has, indeed, withstood the wind and the 
weather with equal defiance. For 
month it has been a cheery companion, re¬ 
freshing the spirits and encouraging hope 
fulness in dark days. The Greek Wind 
flower has the same lasting qualities in my 
light soil, but Is seen at its best in the 
sun. The Apennine Windflower is lovely 
in the shade of a hedge, but is of short 
duration.—S. S. 

Arabia aubrletloldea. —A remarkably 
pretty species from Cilicia, which is good 
enough for all who delight in the choicer 
morsels of alpine vegetation, and those in 
particular, like the subject of this note, 
that respond to ordinary methods of culti¬ 
vation. It is a plant which might suit a 
large number of those who cultivate hardy 
plants, while proving most acceptable to 
the beginner. N<^t only an easy plant to 
grow ojr Incre^e^thelatt^E^ljyj seeds, cut¬ 


tings, or division, it is also compact- 
haibited, 5 inches to 6 inches high at 
blooming time, and quite among the early 
flowers of the year. The flowers, of a 
pale rose-pink and delicately scented, are 
very suggestive of Aubrietia, and in all 
probability the plant has been more than 
once passed over on that account. Less 
showy than the Aubrietlas, it is well 
worth a place in rock or wall garden — 

S. V. S. 

Berberis Hookerl.— Some Berberises, 
which, I am told, are a form of B. 
Hookeri, are now covered with both blos¬ 
som and berries. The latter are large, 
egg-shaped, and almost black. Birds do 
not eat them, and most of them remain on 
the branches until the new crop begins to 
develop. The flowers, when fully ex¬ 
panded, are each about £ inch in diameter, 
bright yellow, and generally borne in 
couples, the long, slender stems which 
carry them starting from the leaf-axils. 
This Berberis is not more than about 
2 feet high, but it makes a dense growth 
from the base. The young shoots in 
spring are of a bright claret colour, and, 
though the shrub Is mainly evergreen, 
many of the older leaves assume tints of 
great beauty. It appears to do equally 
well in sun and shade.— North Wales. 

Apple Harry Pring.— One of -the best new 
late Apples we have seen for some time 
was exhibited before the Royal Hortlcul 
tural Society by Mr. W. Peters, Givons 
Gardens, Leatherhead, on April 9th last, 
under the above name. Two big baskets 
of it were on view, the whole as fresh and 
firm as though freshly gathered. It is not 
merely a late-keeping sort—many varie¬ 
ties of Apples keep quite well, apparently, 
while lacking flavour, while that above- 
named possesses both attributes in 
marked degree. Classed as a cooking 
Apple, the variety was also of good eating 
quality on the date named and very juicy. 
Its origin is apparently unknown. The 
fruit is conical inclined, of rather high 
build, yellow-skinned, flushed with red. 
It; gained an Award of Merit in October, 
1914, following an Inspection of Its crop¬ 
ping qualities by a sub-committee. 

Daphne petraa.— This is a pretty, free 
flowering Daphne from the Southern 
Tyrol, but, like many of the other species. 

It is rather fastidious as to its cultural re¬ 
quirements, and though the conditions 
may be copied from a garden where it suc¬ 
ceeds, it may fail altogether in another 
place. It Is, however, well worth trying 
in the rock garden, for where it succeeds 
It makes an admirable companion for 
other alpdne plants. Mature plants are 
but a few Inches high, with short, stunted 
branches clothed with tiny evergreen 
leaves. The flowers are each about J inch 
across and borne in clusters of three or 
four. They are very fragrant, and bright 
pink In colour, the flowering time being 
May or early June. The conditions under 
which it appears to thrive best are moist, 
but well drained, soil, rich in chalk, and 
in full sun. It Is difficult to procure 
plants on their own roots, those obtain 
able being usually grafted upon stocks of 
D. Mezereum. This may be one cause of 
failure, for not only is the stock deci¬ 
duous, whereas the scion is evergreen, but 
D. Mezereum is a much stronger plant. 
Efforts have been made to Introduce living 
plants from their mountain home, but such 
plants, as a rule, do not become re-estab¬ 
lished.—D. 

Rhododendron Auguetlnl.— This is one 
of the many new Rhododendrons Intro¬ 
duced from China during recent years. It 
was originally discovered by Professor 
Henry, of Dublin University, when 
resident In Western China, and was first 
grown in European gardens by M. 


Maurice de Vilmorin at Les Barres. Sub¬ 
sequently, Mr. E. H. Wilson sent seeds to 
this country, and It is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular of the new species. 
It is an evergreen, growing from 4 feet to 
feet, or perhaps more, in height, with 
rather thin, hairy shoots and oblong 
leaves, each 3 inches to 4 Inches long. 
The flowers are often lilac in colour, dif¬ 
fering considerably in shade on different 
plants, or they may be pinkish. They are 
each about 21 inches across and very 
attractive. Young plants begin to flower 
while quite small, and examples 2 feet 
high are often a mass of bloom. Although 
it blossoms in April, it is hardier than 
many of the species, and the young shoots 
are not often killed by late frosts, as is 
the case with some of the earlier Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. The conditions suitable for 
other kinds suffice for this—light, moist 
soil, with good drainage and an absence 
of lime. Cuttings can be rooted by taking 
short, half-ripe shoots in July and insert¬ 
ing them in sandy peat in a close and 
slightly warm frame.—D. 

At Kew In April. —I paid a short visit to 
Kew Gardens lately, and would have 
liked to spend a whole day there, for the 
gardens are now beautiful. A good group 
of Rhododendron, racemosum, a better 
shrub than i thought, was in bloom. The 
Chinese R. intrlcatum (colour lavender) 
was also in bloom, but I am not struck 
with it. Viburnum Carles!, Magnolias, 
and Cherries were full of bloom. Broad 
carpets of the Appenine Anemone, beneath 
Fuchsia macrostemma gracilis, were 
lovely. Some beautiful trees, 30 feet high, 
of Arbutus Menziesii were rapidly coming 
into bloom, as also Prumis subhlrtella. 
Other things in bloom were the double- 
flowered Peach (Intense cherry-red), 
Camellia japoniCa, and Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis. I saw the new flag-pole, 214 feet 
long; diameter at base, 2 feet 9 inches; at 
tip, 1 foot. What a mighty tree! Oory- 
lopsis Wilmottae I thought the prettiest of 
that family. Andromeda formosa was 
full of flower,' and in perfect health, near 
the Arbutus. Heaths were very good, and 
near by was a healthy group of Lilium 
Hansoni. A group of Ferula orientalis 
was rather pretty. The following 
attracted my attention in the rock garden: 
Saxifraga oppositifolia (rose-pink), Uvu- 
laria grandiflora, Cardamine pinnata 
(white), Pulmonaria rubra (a nice thing), 
and Hacquetia (Dondia) Bpipactls.—B. M. 


8tyrax Obasala.— This ornamental tree 
or large shrub has been known in the 
British Isles since 1879, when it was intro¬ 
duced to the Ooombe Wood Nursery of 
Messrs. Veifch by Mr. Maries. A native 
of Japan, it there grows to a height of 
30 feet, a stature it will probably attain 
in the milder parts of the British Isles, for 
one of the original specimens at Coombe 
Wood was over 20 feet high when it died 
a few years ago. It can be distinguished 
among the other Styraxes, except S. 
Hemsleyanum, by reason of its large, 
almost round leaves, which are frequently 
between 6 inches and 8 inches long and 
almost as wide. The flowers are in long 
racemes, pendent, white, and fragrant. 
They are produced during June and early 
July. The plant thrives in well-drained, 
loamy soil to which a little peat has been 
added, and it flowers well when in a com¬ 
paratively small state. It, however, has 
a defect, in that a plant may grow vigor¬ 
ously for several years and to all appear¬ 
ances be in the best of health, when it 
suddenly wilts and dies. As It produces 
seeds freely, however, it is possible to 
keep a young plant or two growing on in 
case of accident. S. Hemsleyanum, a new 
and rare species from Central and Western 
China, is.doflely pllied to S. Obassia.—D. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN& 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XVI.— The white Snow Glory as an 
edging. —To a bold edging of the usual 
forms of the Snow Glories (Chioaodoxa) 
two years ago was added the white form 
found by the late Mr. George Maw in Asia 
Minor. I find its effect very good among 
the bluish forms, bright and effective. It 
is of easy culture in ordinary soil. It is 
followed by a summer-flowering edging 
and lives below that until spring comes 
again. W. 


THE ALPINE HOUSE AT WISLEY. 
Hitherto I have not been in favour of 
growing alpine plants in pots and pans; 
but a visit to the alpine house at Wisley 
has caused me to change my opinion. 
The beauty of alpines is undoubtedly en¬ 
hanced by the friendly shelter of a glass 
roof. In the case of the exceptionally 
tine and very distinct 
Saxifraga Griesbachi the flower-stems 
are taller and the encrustations more 
highly defined. Anyone who grows the 
encrusted Saxifrages may know what the 
shelter of a pane of glass will do in the 


Soldanella Montana was, by reason of 
the fine and graceful poise of the flower- 
heads, very striking, and is certainly pos¬ 
sessed of high decorative value. It is 
worth the attention of those who have 
conservatories to decorate and would like 
something out of the ordinary run of 
early spring flowering things. The beau¬ 
tiful violet tint of the blossoms is just 
what would be welcomed by many to the 
things commonly employed for decora¬ 
tion. Mr. Ingwersen says that the secret 
of flowering it well is to severely rest it 
by allowing the plants to get frozen, the 
soil to be quite dry during the dead of 
winter. Here w’e touch upon a point in 
connection with the culture of alpine 
plants under glass w r hich is W'orthy of 
attention. It seems paradoxical to say 
that a plant is benefited by the lack of 
attention absolutely necessary in the case 
of those things commonly grown under 
glass, *but to a certain extent this is true 
of alpines. Those w r ho grow plants in 
glass-houses know that all through the 
winter they have to be carefully tended, 
and that in the winter they ‘must be 
guarded against the inroads of frost. So 
far from this being the case with alpines, 
they are actually benefited by what many 
w'ould term barbarous treatment. Dur¬ 
ing periods of severe frost the plants at 
Wisley are frozen as hard as a brick, the 


growths nearly a yard long without in any 
w r ay impairing its blooming or the size of 
the flowers. Here it has become quite 
naturalised in that manner, and is one of 
the most charming plants in the woodland 
garden.—N. Wales. 

Veronica pectinata rosea. —This Speed¬ 
well comes into flower earlier by at least 
a week or two than the type. Though a 
creeping plant, it has never with me be¬ 
come in any sense a trespasser, the pro¬ 
strate, woolly foliage forming a neat little 
mat, which increases but slowly. I grow 
it in hot, dry places where the sod is 
rather poor.—A. T. J. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celery-leaf blight.— A serious disease of 
Celery, called Celery-leaf blight, is often 
the cause of the partial or complete 
failure of the crop. The disease may be 
recognised by local crumpling of the leaf, 
followed by the appearance of spots on the 
surface; when the attack is serious the 
stalks rot. Since the disease is often car¬ 
ried in the seed, growers of Celery are 
advised to disinfect their seed. In order 
to do this hydrogen peroxide should be 
used. When purchasing hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, if it can be had, a solution known 
as 20 volume solution should be bought; 
but if that cannot be obtained, a 10 volume 
solution may be used. The seed to be 
treated is placed in a glass or earthen 
vessel, and enough of the hydrogen per¬ 
oxide poured into it to cover the seed. 
Stir the mass thoroughly, so that all the 
seeds become w*et. Allow the seeds to re¬ 
main In the liquid for three hours, and 
then pour the liquid off, and use it a 
second time if required. Spread the seed 
in a thin layer to dry before sowdng. Do 
not return the seed so treated to the 
original packet or else some of the spores 
of the fungus causing the disease adher¬ 
ing to the paper of the packets may rein¬ 
fect the seeds. Seed or plants may be¬ 
come infected later on, and in that case 
tin* disease may be checked by spraying 
with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture. 
The spraying should be begun at the first 
sign of the disease, and must be repeated 
if the first spraying does not check it. 



The white Snoio Glory as an edging. 


way of bringing out leaf-beauty. I have 
at times protected a plant in this way, 
and when uncovered in early spring the 
silvery appearance of the foliage is very 
striking. The beautiful 


Shortia uniflora grandiflora, good 
though It is in the rock garden, exhibits 
in the alpine house a refinement and deli¬ 
cacy of bloom wiiich render It worthy of 
the best cultural care. This Shortia is 
certainly one of the most striking and 
beautiful dw r arf-habited hardy plants in 
cultivation. It is truly one of the aristo¬ 
crats of the rock garden, and is, without 
exaggeration, more worthy of being 
cherished and carefully tended than many 
of the tender-natured things that w T e com¬ 
monly see In glass-houses. I feel con¬ 
vinced that there is a future before this 
Shortia. It appears to me to contain the 
elements of variation, and I am sure that 
in the course of time, cultivation and 
changed conditions will do what they 
have done for many things, and will cause 
it to break away from Its typical form and 
yield flow'ers varied in tint, and probably 
even larger. All depends on the ability of 
this species to produce good seeds. If 
such be the case, we may see forms of 
varying colour, from purest white to the 
deepest rose. 
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pans being at times glued to the staging 
by the frost. That this treatment is cor¬ 
rect is evidenced by the perfect health 
and freedom of flowering of the inmates 
of the house. It will, therefore, be seen 
that it is possible to have a feast of beau¬ 
tiful flow’ers quite early in the year with¬ 
out incurring the expense and labour 
necessary for preserving greenhouse 
plants through the winter months. I am 
convinced that alpine houses w T ould be 
multiplied throughout the country if the 
real facts concerning them were more 
widely knowm. An amateur w’ho visited 
Wisley said that hitherto he had been pre¬ 
judiced against growing alpines in this 
w r ay; but now', if he started a garden, the 
first thing he w’ould have w T ould be an 
alpine house. J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arenaria montana. —Mr. E. C. Buxton’s 
note re the climbing habit of this beautiful 
Sandwort, and of its supposed parasitical 
nature, is very interesting. In my gar¬ 
den it adapts itself to its position in a 
most commendable manner. In a cleft of 
rock or on the margin of a border it forms 
a compact little bunch covered with white 
flowers. If it should get among native 
Ferns, Ivy, or other robust herbage, it 
adopts the climbing habit, and will make 


Small birds and insects.— The winter of 
1916-17 was so unusually severe that in 
many parts of the country the smaller 
insect-eating birds were almost entirely 
destroyed by the continuous frost and 
snow'. In this district hardly a tit of any 
variety w T as to be seen during last spring 
and summer, and now' they are very 
scarce. Flycatchers were hardly in 
evidence at all last summer. Few linnets 
are to be seen this spring, w'hile last year 
the various warblers were here In far 
fewer numbers than usual. It is true 
that the flycatchers, w'arblers, and many 
other species of insect-eating birds are 
migrants; but even the migrants seem to 
have greatly diminished in numbers owing 
to the extraordinary severity of the winter 
of 1916-17, a severity which extended all 
over Europe. All the birds I have men¬ 
tioned are imrely insect-eating ones; and 
this being so, may I venture to hope that 
the educational and agricultural county 
authorities, as well as those higher 
powers w'ho issue orders from Whitehall, 
will, when they—quite rightly—send out 
their commands respecting the destruction 
of grain-eating wild birds, especially dur¬ 
ing the nesting time, urge strongly the ad¬ 
visability of sparing as far as possible all 
those species which are of the utmost 
value to farmers by reason of the millions 
of destructive grubs, insects, and cater¬ 
pillars they consume?— Duke of Rutland, 
In Times. ■ . 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


POTTING COMPOSTS. 

Old customs die hard, and In the case of 
potting composts especially so. Long 
ago, almost every family of plants culti¬ 
vated in pots under glass had Its parti¬ 
cular compost in which and in no other, 
we were told, would it grow. Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Ferns, Begonias, hard and 
soft wooded plants, all called for a special 
and separate mixture. Certain plants— 
for example, Orchids and Heaths—require 
certain soils; but that there is any special 
need for elaborate mixtures in exact pro- 
ixjrtions for the more generally-grown 
greenhouse subjects is, I think, an ex¬ 
ploded idea. What are the constituents 
of these mixtures? In a general way, 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand are the basis 
of all composts. To these are added soot, 
chemical manures, or rotted manure. I 
admit that at one time I was as much 
enamoured of these intricate composts as 
anyone; but experience and observation 
have convinced me that much better and 
more healthy stuff can be grown without 
their use. It was my good fortune to 
work for a time under a skilled plants- 
man, and I was amassed to find the con¬ 
tempt he had: for what he called the 
“chemist-shop” mixtures. If a good 
mellow loam, two years stacked, and full 
of fibre can be secured, that, I submit, 
provides in itself everything needed for 
pot plants. We have all been led astray 
by the imaginary virtues of leaf-mould. 
In how many places nowadays is the leaf- 
mould heap regularly turned and mixed? 

I am quite safe in saying that in the 
majority of cases there is no oversight 
given to the collection of the best leaves. 
All kinds of leaves are indiscriminately 
carted to the heap—good and bad alike. 
When used in composts the mould is 
merely screened, and disease—fungoid or 
other—may be easily introduced to the 
compost to the detriment of the plants. 

I am the last to deny the value of leaves 
in the garden; but they are valuable only 
for use in hotbeds and for trenching into 
vegetable quarters, or into soil in which 
shrubs are to be planted. Sand, too, is a 
variable quantity, and in no two districts 
is the local supply alike. In any case, It 
is usually used much too freely. It is in 
no way nutritious, its addition being 
made with the sole purpose of making the 
compost porous. It will be found that in 
many localities the loam in itself has suffi¬ 
cient siind in its comiwsition to ensure the 
sufficiently quick passage of moisture. 
Instead of inspecting the loam closely 
enough to test this, it is the general 
custom to add a greater or less amount of 
totally unnecessary sand. This nddition 
not only impoverishes the comi>ost, but it 
precludes that Ann pptting essential to 
sturdy growth, and, moreover, it allows 
moisture to drain away much too rapidly. 
No doubt, in localities where loam is of a 
close character, sand is necessary. What 
I wish to point out is that, from old 
custom, sand is, beyond question, added 
very often to the soil which has no need 
of it whatever. 

Coming to the question of stimulants, 
soot, chemicals, etc., I believe that these 
are dangerous in potting composts. It 
may be said that a small addition is in no 
way objectionable; but if the quantity Is 
small, it, obviously, cannot be of much 
service. Then why trouble to add it? 
The proper time at which to administer 
stimulants is when the roots have used up 
the supplies in the pot; and I maintain 
that this can be much more effectually 
done by giving soot or chemicals in solu¬ 
tion. To sum up, a good, sound loam, 
without the addition of the much-lauded 
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leaf-mould, and with—if it should require 
it—merely sufficient sharp sand to make 
the passage of moisture fairly free, will 
give better results, so far as the ordinary 
everyday run of plants is concerned, than 
any elaborately manufactured compost, as 
those who have sufficient faith may 
readily prove for themselves. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8trelltzi&8.— It is not often nowadays 
that one lights upon any of the Strelitzias, 
but the other day I renewed my acquaint¬ 
ance with S. Begin® during a visit to the 
gardens at Mollance, near Oastle-Douglas, 
in the Stewart ry. S. Begin® is, perhaps, 
the most striking of the family, attaining 
to a height of nearly 6 feet, with broad, 
glaucous foliage, and bearing rich orange 
and vivid blue flowers. All the family 
belong to South Africa, and require stove 
treatment, growing well in equal parts of 
loam and peat. S. humilis is a dwarf 
form of S. Begin!®, and is, therefore, 
better adapted for houses in which ac¬ 
commodation is limited. The only other 
kinds I have met with are S. Nicolai and 
S. augusta.—W. McG., Balmuc. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A PLANT COLLECTOB IN CHINA. 
The following letter, received from Mr. 
George Forrest, who is now plant collect¬ 
ing in China, I hope may prove of interest 
to readers of Gardening, showing, as it 
does, how rich it is in hew plants. 

F. J. Chittenden. 

Sh iema la tsa, Tsedj roug, 

Upper Mekong, via Wei Hsi, 

N.W. Yunnan. 

Since my arrival here the weather has con¬ 
tinued very dry and excessively warm. 
There is every sign of a third year’s 
drought—a serious affair for the inhabi¬ 
tants of the valley, but there is a plentiful 
supply of moisture on the ranges from 
daily rain and the melting of the snows, so, 
the alpine flora will not'suffer, though, as 
a result, the harvest may be earlier. Dally 
the lower valley is a regular furnace, 
scarce a breath of wind, a sky so intensely 
blue as to make one blink, with a sun for 
brazenness excelling anything I have ever 
experienced. The climate resembles that 
of Mandalay, yet, on the ranges, above 
9,000 feet or so the air is cool and bracing, 
with lots of snow about, and, as I say, an 
abundance of moisture. Of course, it is 
all caused by the range acting as a rain 
screen. It is a trying country to work in, 
the changes of temi>erature being so great 
and slopes of the mountains so steep and 
broken. The Tibetan province of Sarong 
is only a day’s journey to the north, the 
most prominent features of the Salwin 
Mekong divide being the two. sacred moun¬ 
tains, Doker-la and Ka-gwr-pu, to which 
numberless Tibetans make yearly pilgrim¬ 
ages. Two parties of my men have been 
up there recently, but, judging by the re¬ 
sults and the information they give me, it 
does not appear to be a very productive 
area. 

They tell me both mountains are very 
rugged. The herbaceous material my men 
brought back was not particularly interest¬ 
ing—a new Meeonopsis after the M. belln 
type, a number of Scneeios, Cremantho- 
diums, Gentians, Saussureas, a cushion 
Primula akin to P. dryadifolia, etc. Of 
lower level shrubs there was only a very 
few, the most striking and worthy of men¬ 
tion being a new Lonicera allied to L. xero- 
calyx with yellow flowers and pale orange- 
red fruits. Of Bhododendrons they secured 
fourteen species new to me, but, unfor¬ 


tunately, the majority were in fruit, and of 
two only foliage was collected. One of the 
latter is a shrub of 9 feet to 12 feet, with 
bright green bullate leaves as seen in K. 
buliatum Fr. and a heavy grey-white 
tomentum. The young wood Is also heavily 
tomentoeed, and, from the description 
given, it must be a very handsome shrub. 

I mean to make every effort to find a plant 
in flower or fruit, and have ordered my 
men to make a most exhaustive search. 
The other parties who were over on. the 
Bei-ma-Shan were more successful, and 
made a fine haul of herbaceous material— 
Aconitum, Delphinium, Trollius, Aster, 
Senecio, Cremanthodium, Saxifraga, Gen¬ 
tian, Meeonopsis, Anemone, Primula, 
Androsace, Potentilia, Corydalie, Draba, 
and several other good crucifers, etc. One 
of the best finds they had was a Boragi- 
naceous plant, which I cannot place. It is 
a lovely thing, and I have every chance of 
getting seed of it. A cushion plant of 
6 inches to 12 inches diameter or even 
more, its habitat is on cliffs and boulders 
and stony screes at 14,000 feet to 15,000 
feet. The foliage is small, imbricated on 
the stems, coated and fringed with silvery 
glistening hairs; the flowers are stem less, 
solitary, and embedded in the foliage at 
the end of each stem, brilliant blue, and 
about the size of those of Cynoglossum 
amabile. The flowers are freely produced, 
and it is the finest thing of its kind I have 
seen for some time. One of the 
Mkconopsis collected was that which I 
have, in fruit only, under No. 13,109 of the 
1914 collection. In habit it much resembles 
a dwarfish M. integrifolia, but the whole 
plant, and especially the capsule, is 
smothered in golden, shining, rather 
bristly hairs, never seen in the type. In 
determining the Meeonopsis of 1914 Sir D. 
Praia put down No. 13,1G9 as M. integri¬ 
folia. I have little knowledge of the 
genus excepting from a collector’s stand¬ 
point, and therefore cannot dispute his 
decision, but' it must be a very distinct 
variety, for the flowers are white and 
smaller than those of the ty]>e integrifoliq. 
Another party of men was far south on 
this divide, princiiwlly to find the original 
type of Meeonopsis sijeciosa as seen by me 
lu August, 1905. They were successful, 
and I shall, if all goes well, collect abund¬ 
ance of seed. 1 have no knowledge of the 
Himalayan Meeonopsis, but Meeonopsis 
si>ecioSa is the ohly species in Yunnan 
which is scented. It is deliciously fra¬ 
grant, the fragrance resembling that of our 
own Dutch Hyacinths. In going over my 
field book I find 

Bhododendrons comprise some 15 per 
cent, of the total, and over a certain alti¬ 
tude in N.W. Yunnan Bhododendrons 
dominate the flora. The species and varie¬ 
ties are so numerous that I now find myself 
lu a perfect tangle over them, and have 
given up even attempting to group them in 
the field. Most of the species of which 
only incomplete material was collected in 
recent years I have secured, ns well as 
those of Saa lie’s and Monberg*s collections, 
and I find groups of siiecies—or one may 
call them varieties for the time being- 
formed round such as B. salnenense, R. 
Forresti, B. Boxianum, B. floeciginum, B. 
sanguineum, etc. I have at least five or 
six fine forms akin to B. saluenense, and 
the same of B. sanguineum. If what I 
have found are only varieties, then these 
two species sport as much as the variable 
B. dichroanthuin of the Tali Bange, or 
even more so in the case of the latter. Of 
the first there Is apparently a different 
form on every range and divide. Of course, 
it is impossible for me to deal with these 
differences here, they will have to be 
worked out very carefully. Any informa¬ 
tion I might now give would possibly add 
to the confusion later. The original type 
Original from 
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BROAD-LEAVED FRITILLARY 
(F. latifolia). 

This, one of the easiest of the genus to 
grow, is well suited to the conditions pre¬ 
valent In the British Isles. Coming from 
the Caucasus, where it is abundantly dis¬ 
tributed, it is perfectly hardy under culti¬ 
vation, and usually reliable. Variable iu 
nature, producing shades of yellow, 
lilac, purple, and others almost black, 
greater variety has been added by inter¬ 
crossing the best with the Snake’s-head 
Fritillary (F. Melcagris), and to which 
fancy names have been given. Well- 
grown, the plant when established may 
reach to a foot high, the broadly- 
shouldqyed flowers, pendulous, solitary, 
and of a vinous red or kindred shade iu 
the typical plant. F. lutea, cited by some 
as a nearly allied species, and by others 
as the typical representative of the above, 
belongs also to the same region, the droop¬ 
ing, yellow flowers more or less tinged 
with purple. This plant is probably not 
now in cultivation. Generally speaking, 
F. latifolia seeds freely, and while all the 
seedlings are good enough for naturalising, 
the best may be given imsitious in the 
rock garden or elsewhere. The species 
grows quite well iu loamy soils, prefer¬ 
ably those well drained. E. II. J. 


proteoides,) also varies very considerably 
iu colour. The type, as seen in scanty 
specimens in 1914, is pale canary-yellow, 
beautifully-marbled deep crimson. I have 
specimens bearing yellow, white, white 
flushed rose, and pure rose flowers. R. 
campylogynum is as variable as any, with 
flowers from almost light pink to the 
deepest plum-purple, the type shade of the 
Tali plant. There is also great variation 
in size of foliage. I have specimens with 
leaves as large as those of R. hypolepido- 
tum, number of flowers and stature of 
plant which is anything from 2 inches to 
2 feet. What I tell you of Rhododendrons 
applies also to the genus 
Primula. I find groups of new forms, 
or sub-species, collected round the types. 
I have found what I take to be a new sp. 
of the section Omphalogramma, and I ex¬ 
pect many others will l>e discovered yet. 
There must be connecting links between P. 
Elwesiana, of the Himalayas, and those 
we know here. All the rock and bog 


of R. Forresti, that with the black-crimson 
flowers and red under surface to the foli¬ 
age, I have not, so far, re discovered. All 
the plants I have seen, though having the 
habit of the type, have blooms of a brilli¬ 
ant crimson or cherry-scarlet and much 
larger leaves. However, I have found 
another distinct species with the same 
creeping habit, with lanceolate foliage 1J 
inches by | inch and pendulous flowers 
two or three in a cluster, of a soft, dull, 
rose throughout. R. sanguineum and its 
forms have formed a magnificent group, all 
the members of which have splendid 
flowers and bloom ifiost freely. The type, 
which I introduced iu 1914, has blooms of 
the richest scarlet, fleshy and enamelled on 
the exterior, of large size and abundantly 
produced. It is a shrub of 1 foot to 3§ feet, 
the tomentum on the under surface of tfle 
leaves silvery-white. Another, a form with 
identical foliage, has black-crimson flowers. 
Yet another form or si>ecies in the same 
class has rose blooms lined white down the 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Gentianella not flowering.—” En¬ 
thusiast's” difficulty about flowering this 
only illustrates once more the capricious- 
uess this plant shares with many others. 
In my garden it will grow and flower 
thoroughly well on one side of a 4 feet 
path, while on the opposite side—identi¬ 
cal as the position seems iu resj>eeit of 
soil and all other conditions—it sulked 
flowerless for four years. Who can tell 
why? Of course, one does not get good 
blooming until the plants are well de¬ 
veloped or crowded. Three or four years 
ago a lady advertised Gentiana aeaulis at 
3s. a dozen. On sending for a sample 
dozen, they proved to be only units, or 
single crowns, or sprigs; the whole lot 
about as many as a nurseryman sells in 
a pot for (Kl. This, of course, is a miser¬ 
able way of starting with G. aeaulis, and 
means years of waiting. In Bath splendid 
clumps are often sold at (id. each in some 
shops, each carrying a number of flowers, 
and as there is plenty of soil about undis¬ 
turbed roots, their upheaval never seems 
to do any harm. Iu fact, 1 think a good 
many plants can be best moved while in 
full flower, provided the roots are not 
shaken out, Auriculas, for instance, und 
many Primulas.—M. L. W. 

Iris tuberosa —Reputedly not quite 
hardy. I. tuberosa has again come seath- 
less through a trying winter. Planted in 
the angle formed by the garden wall and 
the Peach case, the colony is increasing, 
and to-day (March 29th) the earliest 
fully-expanded blooms were picked. I. 
tuberosa is one of the most subdued of 
the family in respect of colour, the flowers 
being bv no means striking; but when 
closely looked into they are charming.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Vinca major and V. minor _J could not 

get thpse to thrive as I wished in my 
former charge; hut here they do well. 
They clothe banks, carpet the ground 
under trees, and form eugings to flower¬ 
beds with alike good results. Enough 
the Periwinkles are said to succeed any¬ 
where, certain soils and localities, no 
<k>ubt, suit them better than others.— 
0. T. 

Euphorbia Wulfeni.— When the grey- 
green foliage of this Spurge shoots uj»'into 
tall spires of pale yellow’-green flower- 
heads, as it is now doing, a group is effec¬ 
tive in the woodland, wild garden, or; 
shrubbery border. It docs well in the 
shade, and appears to enjoy cool soil.— 
A. T. J. 
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t group of FritiUaria latifolia in Mr. Hanbury's 
garden at Brockhurst , East Grinstead. 


centre of each segment oi‘ the colrolla, with 
the base white, reminding one of the 
strijied pink uud white Camellias. Of this 
the tomentum is much* heavier and of a 
light biscuit shade. Another form has 
blooms of the same size and consistency as 
the type, but of a delightful shade of 
lemon-yellow, without variation, the 
tomentuih on the under surface of the 
leaves very heavy and soot-coloured. 
Another plant has pure white blooms, with 
a buff-coloured tomentum on the leaves. 
R. Itoxieammi, a new sp., collected Hi 
fruit iu 1914, has pure white blooms, 
spotted vivid crimson. In occasional 
sjieciinens the margins of the corollas are 
flushed rose. There are many forms in 
tlie foliage of this sjiecies, but no variation 
in the flowers. It does not run into R. 
proteoides, a new sp., also collected iu 
1914 iu fruit only, flowers dried, of that I 
am now convinced. /Mis last-iuuntd-JR. 

tjU 


species of the high Alps, such as P. dryadi- 
folia, P. bella, P. ainethystiua, etc., are, 1 
find, the nuclei of groups of siiecies or 
varieties, a point to be settled later. I 
have five plants all distinctly related to 
Primula dryadifolla and yet quite ap¬ 
parently distinct from the type. The same 
applies to the known members of the 
nivalis section; quite a group 1ms formed 
round 1 lie beautiful P. callhmtha. Of 
them one lovely plant was brought iu re¬ 
cently, which, with the foliage of calli- 
antha, has much longer and more slender 
sea lies, each hearing two to live blooms of 
the most enchanting shade of lake carmine, 
with the eye dull grey, each bloom 1$ 
inches to l-j inches or even more in dia¬ 
meter and deliciously fragrant. A glori¬ 
ous plant. Another, equally flue, of the 
calliautha group has lovely rose-pink 
flowers. 

{To hv continued.) 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Raw fruit at meals.—I have been eating 
raw fruit at meals daily for many months 
past with the best results. When small 
fruit was over, then Plums, Pears, and 
Apples took their place on the table. 
If cooked fruit forms part of the dinner, 
this answers instead of the raw fruit. I 
have had more raw fruit since the war 
than I did in forty years. I prefer sweet 
Apples. I like Cockle’s Pippin for its 
tender flesh and good flavour.—J. Cbook. 

Cox's Pippin In Ireland.— 1 “ A. B. M., 
County Cavan,” is not alone intending 
Cox’s a poor thing in some districts. Rib- 
ston is a better Apple, and there are 
others that would not fail in Ireland, 
Brabant Bellefleur, named in your last 
issue (page 162), among them. He should 
try the D’Arcy Apple, if possible, grafted 
on the Crab; also the ever-useful Bram- 
ley’s—no need to add Seedling, as all 
Apples are seedlings. Warner’s King and 
Lane’s Prince Albert are trusty kinds.— 
W. 

Vegetarian a wrong name.— We do not 

know who coined vegetarian. My inquiry 
in Notes and Queries elicited the fact that 
it first appeared in 1845, and came into 
use with the founding of the Society in 
Manchester. The originator was, at any 
rate, a poor Latin scholar. Vegetarian is 
a m informed word not only on the ground 
of etymology but also on that of meaning. 
The suffixes in question mean a person or 
thing occupied with. No one can occupy 
himself with vegetus , vigorous, but only 
with a vigorous way of living.—Professor 
Kruger. 

Cooking Butter Beans.— Soak £ lb. of 
Butter Beans for twenty-four hours. Boil 
them sharply for an hour or so until they 
are about to burst. Peel three Spanish 
Onions and put them into a casserole with 
about 1 oz. of fat. Fill up the interstices 
with the Butter Beans, and add sufficient 
of the water in which the Beans were 
boiled to nearly cover the Onions. Season 
to taste. Put the lid on the casserole and 
place in a cool oven for five or six hours, 
looking occasionally to see if the water has 
been absorbed, in which case add more. 
Half-an-hour before serving, put into a 
hotter oven and take off the lid to crisp 
and brown the top of the Beans, and serve 
in the casserole. 

The Portugal Cabbage, Couve Tron- 
chuda.— Now and again enquiries are made 
concerning this very useful autumn vege¬ 
table, but comparatively few people know 
anything of it. It is an easily-grown plant, 
and I would not hesitate to sow seeds now 
either in a cold frame or on a sheltered 
border if young plants cannot be procured 
for planting out. Most of us are inclined 
to be conservative in growing anything in 
the way of vegetables about which we 
know little, but my experience proves that 
Couve Tronchuda provides a very accept¬ 
able dish in autumn and requires plenty 
of room in well-manured ground. The 
leaves are large, yet tender withal, and 
each may be cooked, so that there is prac¬ 
tically no waste.— Leahubst. 

The Lima Bean. —I have the true Lima 
from America. I fear a large Haricot is 
sometimes sold for it. Messrs. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux et Cie., Paris, write:—“ In 
reply to your letter, we beg to say that the 
Lima Bean cannot be grown satisfactorily 
in the climate of Paris, but only in the 
south of France, since it requires a pretty 
good amount of heat to properly mature. 
We catalogue this variety, and have, of 
course, our own crop of it, grown in the 
south of France; but it has been a failure 
this season, and whTiave, therefore, none 
^ Digitized by 'OlC 


to offer. We may add that this Bean is 
not very much used in our country, while, 
as you no doubt know, it is a great 
favourite with our American friends.” 

[It is an excellent Bean, and should be 
freely used .— Ed.] ' 1 


CULTURE AND USE OF SWEET CORN. 
The most eagerly anticipated vegetable 
crop is without doubt Sugar Corn. Canned 
Corn is all right during the winter and 
spring months, and duly appreciated, but 
when it comes to freshly-roasted ears— 
well, there is no comparison in delicious¬ 
ness. That being so, it is a simple matter 
to prolong the regular season by starting 
seed for an early planting in mild hotbed 
or cold frame a few weeks ahead of the 
usual date for outdoor sowing. 

By so doing we may in this section enjoy 
fresh ears grown in our own garden from 
early July till frost; always provided we 
have sufficient garden si>ace to take care of 
the repeated sowings which will be made 
at regular intervals till mid-July. 

But if your garden is small do not grow 
Sweet Corn, as it certainly takes up con¬ 
siderable space; and in these war times we 
must have every square foot planted to the 
best advantage. Therefore the small gar¬ 
den will be more economically used by 
growing an extra quantity of Beans. In 
all gardens of 400 square feet and upward, 
however, room should be found for Sweet 
Corn. 

Rich ground needed. —It is almost im¬ 
possible to have the ground too rich for 
Sweet Corn. Therefore, in addition to the 
usual farmyard or stable manure which 
will be incorporated with the soil when 
digging or ploughing, a good fertiliser 
should be spread over the Sweet Corn 
patch just before harrowing or raking in 
preparatory to seed-sowing. It may be ap¬ 
plied at the rate of 10 lbs. to 15 lbs. to 
40 square yards. As with other crops, a 
well-worked and pulverised soil goes a 
great way to ensure satisfactory and pay¬ 
ing crops. 

No single rows. —A rule the amateur 
should not forget in sowing Sweet Corn is 
never to sow or plant in single rows. When 
this is done good ears are conspicuous by 
their absence, due to the lack of perfect 
fertilisation. The tassel which is borne at 
the top of the stalks contains the pollen 
which must drop on the silk of the ears to 
effect fertilisation. When grown in single 
rows the wind invariably carries the pollen 
away from the plant, so that as a rule very 
little of it reaches the silk, and this is the 
reason we so often have poor ears. We 
must, therefore, plant in blocks of two, 
three, or more rows, no matter how short 
they may be, to be certain of having well- 
filled ears. These double or treble rows 
must be sown at the same time and consist 
of only one variety. The first outdoor 
sowing of Sweet Corn may be made during 
April and early May, yet if the spring is 
early, the ground fairly dry, and weather 
warm, I should not hesitate to sow' toward 
the end of April. As a rule, however, it is 
usually early May before w T e find condi¬ 
tions right to make our first regular sow¬ 
ings. By that time the ground is getting 
warm and night frosts not so prevalent. 
Sow in rows in preference to hills; you 
will get more ears to the area planted than 
you would in hills. The rows for very 
early varieties, which as a rule make a 
comparatively dwarf growth, may be 2£ 
feet apart if space is limited, but if there 
is plenty of room the rows may be 3 feet 
apart. The drills must not be more than 
2 inches deep, and in cold soils which are 
inclined to be damp 1 inch will be better, 
as the seed will not be so liable to rot. If 
the soil is dry make it firm after sowing, 


using either your feet by walking up the 
row, or a light roller. But if the ground 
is at all inclined to be wet, simply cover 
the seed with the hoe or rake, for if con¬ 
solidated in that condition a hard crust 
which would cripple the seedling plants in 
their endeavour to penetrate it would be 
formed. Sow the seeds 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart, afterward thinning out to 6 inches 
to 12 inches apart, according to the variety. 
When the plants are 9 inches high, mound 
them up a little, as this will tend to pre¬ 
vent them being blown down during heavy 
windstorms. 

Cultivation must start as soon as the 
plants appear through the ground, and be 
continued regularly thereafter. Do not 
cultivate deeply. If using a wheel hoe be 
careful when running close to the plants 
that the blades go no deeper than 2 inches, 
otherwise many of the fine feeding roots 
will be destroyed. Small applications of 
poultry manure or nitrate of soda will help 
to make good ears. Whichever is used, 
woyk it into the ground with the hoe. 

Varieties. —Golden Bantam is the acme 
of perfection in quality. Of dwarf habit, 
attaining a height of only about 4 feet, it 
may be grown rather dose in the row, and 
where quality is the first consideration, as 
it should be in the home garden, I advise 
Golden Bantam should be grown. There 
is now a number of other good yellow 
Corns besides Golden Bantam which may 
be tested, such as Seymour’s Sweet 
Orange, Golden Cream, Golden Rod, and 
Golden Sweet. Golden Cream is a shoe- 
peg variety, having the grains set irregu¬ 
larly on the cob. The Cory is still a stan¬ 
dard among early white kinds; Howling 
Mob is a very large-eared second early, 
followed by White Evergreen and Country 
Gentleman. The last-named is a great 
favourite with many, but unless used 
young it soon becomes starchy and loses 
its sweetness, though this may be said of 
the majority of Sweet Corns. 

Gathering the ears. —To have Sweet 
Corn at its best the question of knowing 
when to gather the ears is of the greatest 
importance. l The skin of the grains should 
break at the slightest pressure, exuding 
the milky juice freely. Therefore, previ¬ 
ous to removing the ear from the stalk, 
carefully remove the husk a little and try 
the pressure of your finger-nail, as sug¬ 
gested. If not yet ready, replace the husk 
or the birds will get after the ears within 
a short time. Opinions differ as to the 
advisability of removing the suckers which 
spring from the base of each plant. Some 
authorities advise allowing them to re¬ 
main, as each sucker will bear at least one 
ear. There is no doubt that these suckers 
take much of the strength from the main 
stem, therefore it is reasonable to assume 
that the ears will be uniformly smaller. 
Try a few plants by both methods, though 
I must own that I advise the removal of 
all suckers. 

[This is the favourite summer garden 
crop in America, and these hints from the 
“ Country Gentleman ” may be of use to 
our readers. The hot summer and fine 
autumn in America allow of several sue- 
cessional crops of Sweet Corji being 
raised, whereas here, so far, tee have 
been happy with one. In warm soils and 
well sheltered gardens a succession might 
be tried, our often cool summer being 
against that. Nevertheless, the Sweet 
Corn is the most valuable aid to garden 
food of our day, and deserves all care. 
The hints on culture apply to both coun¬ 
tries. The note on gathering is im¬ 
portant, as neglect of that makes the Com 
less agreeable; but the way is easily 
learnt to get the Corn as near as may be 
to the texture of a good English Pea.— 
Ed.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE PALMATE BAMBOO. 

This is surely the most vigorous hardy 
adventurer ever brought to our isles; and 
a handsome plant, too. It anchors itself 
firmly, and then begins to send arrow¬ 
head runners all about it over field or 
woodland. W. 


CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA. 

The notes on this in the recent issues of 
Gardening are not without interest. I 
imagine that “ W.” referred to the weedy 
and inaptly named variety elegans. 
Every word he wrote is, in my opinion, 
justified. Here, after almost a dozen 
years, it was such an eyesore that it was 
rooted out. A few days ago, at. Mollance, 
in this county, I saw two specimens of C. 
japonica elegans. Mr. J. M. Stewart, 
gardener at Mollance, holds the same 
opinion as I do concerning this tree. The 


I quire to be planted in a sheltered place 
in a good dry loam, or, what is perhaps 
better, in well-drained, deep Moss or peaty 
soil.” At that time the height of the 
specimens at Castle Kennedy is given as: 
C. japonica, 25 feet; C. Lobbi, 14 feet; C. 
elegans, <5 feet. It would be interesting 
to know if the tree to which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell refers is one of these. If so, 
from 1S71 till 1005—34 years—it had more 
than doubled its stature, certainly good 
evidence as to its suitability for Wigtown¬ 
shire. But one would like to hear about 
| C. elegans. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The tassels of the Larch. — Even 
although there is now to be had a wide 
selection of spring-flowering shrubs for 
cutting, I confess that I like to see a 
handful of Larch sprays in a tall vase. 
Picked just before they bloom, the buds 
j of the sprays show their delicate purple 


of almost every green tip by mice; but to¬ 
day they are "bearing a more promising 
show of flowering shoots than they have 
ever done. This little shrub makes a 
pleasing patch of colour among Heathers, 
and it is in flower between the main crcm 
of spring and summer bloomers.—A. T. J. 


FRUIT. 

GROWING FRUIT. 

Your readers owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. W. J. Farmer for the many interest¬ 
ing contributions be lias made in respect 
of the growing of fruit. I wish the corre¬ 
spondence had begun before I planted 
some Apple-trees last autumn, as there are 
some pitfalls into which we may fall un¬ 
less we are careful. For a man taking a 
garden on an eight-years’ lease to plant 
Blenheim Orange would be folly. It takes 
such a long time before it begins to bear. 
Again, the sugary table Apples'do not pro¬ 
duce the crop of the “ glorified Crabs,” so 


i 
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The Palmate Bamboo in woodland . 


two specimens he showed me are of con¬ 
siderable age, like those destroyed at 
Balmae, shabby and brown—in short, 
anything but elegant. I believe, however, 
that the type, C. japonica, in suitable 
places would do quite well. There was a 
very fine specimen—it may still exist—in 
Sir Mark Stewart’s pleasure grounds at 
South wick, where I worked some five and 
twenty years ago. This tree would then 
be about 40 feet in height, and w>as a 
handsome example. C. japonica succeeds 
at Castle Kennedy. The late Archibald 
Fowler, who was gardener there, writes 
concerning the variety in 1871: “ Crypto- 
meria japonica, C. Lobbi, and C. elegans 
appear not to suffer so much from the 
severity of our winters as from exposure 
to high winds and planting in poor, dry 
soils. To see them /Il^Thelr best,tie jl re- 
Digitized by 


in a room in a very few clays, and last for 
quite a considerable time. These are en¬ 
hanced by the tender green of the needles 
from leaf-buds; and those who have access 
to a Larch wood or plantation, and who 
may have no shrubs in the garden, need 
never be without a charming bowl or vase 
in their rooms.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Rhododendron ledifolium.— This is one 
of the finest evergreen Azaleas, other than 
Japanese, which can be considered hardy 
in most places. It is a native of China, 
the large, pure-white, wide-open flowers 
closely resembling those of the Indian 
Azaleas, for which it is used as a stock. 
Under favourable conditions this fine 
shrub will attain a height of 4 feet or 
5 feet. Here it does well in ordinary cool 
loam and half-shade.—N. Wales. 

The Spanish Furze (Genista hispanica). 
—A month ago all my bushes were shorn 


called, and quantity is still a matter for 
consideration with many people. There 
are various w r ays of cooking Apples which 
will make them sweet to eat. Further, 
just as some people prefer a soft Apple to 
eat, others prefer a hard one, and so for 
cooking, in the eyes of large numbers, the 
best Apple is Wellington. Many obtain it 
as soon as they possibly can. It must also 
be borne in mind that soil and climate 6eem 
to affect Apples very much. Here 1 find 
Apples, such as Worcester Pearmain, 
Gladstone, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch, de¬ 
cided by some growers to be well w T orth 
their space, w'hile I find little value in 
Allington or King of the Pippins, whether 
the early or late sort. That there are two 
sorts is certain. 

May I now venture to. press the import¬ 
ance of allowing fnllf to hang as long 
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as possible. The sweetness is far greater 
iii consequence. I picked a specimen of | 
Lord Grosvenor in November and gave it 
to my gardener to taste, asking his 
opinion. His first word was “ Sweet.” 
And, as it is wise to allow fruit to hang, 
so it is advisable to allow fruit to remain 
uneaten till it is ready. Its value is much 
improved. For those who would enjoy a 
good Apple now I would urge the planting 
of Boston Russet. It seems a stronger and 
better bearer than the D’Arcy, which was 
a favourite in the part-of Essex where I 
once lived, but ip appearance they are 
exactly alike. Norwich Pippin for use in 
January and February has much to recom¬ 
mend it. 

Finally, many readers would like to see 
a list of strong, useful Pears, suitable for 
most soils. This Is not a Pear year in this 
l»art of the world, and I have hardly a 
Cornice blossom, while those I had last 
year were deficient of flavour. I hope 
Winter Nells will not be omitted from any 
list. T. D. Chute. 

Qt. Moulton Rectory. 


PEARS OF POOR QUALITY. 

I* Pears, as in all other fruits, the per¬ 
sonal taste of the consumer forms the 
ground of judgment as to whether such 
fruits are good or bad. For example, 
“ W.” (p. 198) does not, like many others, 
appreciate a musky or perfumed Pear. 
On the other hand, many do, and what 
” W.” would condemn and refuse to grow, 
these others pin their faith to. I have, 
known those Who did not care for Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, others who did not like 
Doyenne du Comice, and still others who 
did not care for Beurre Giffard. No doubt 
other gardeners could name varieties 
which their employers, or they themselves, 
did not care for, and a black-list of for¬ 
midable dimensions might soon be formed. 
But such a list would be valueless. “ W.” 
must kuow that Pears which may lie in¬ 
ferior in some districts may be of suiierior 
quality in another. “ W.” recommends 
that Pears of French origin be grown as 
standards. I agree, but while It may be 
possible to do so in Sussex, it is out of the 
question to do so in Scotland, and the 
Flemish varieties also need wall space. 

With ” W.’s” remarks upon the use of 
the Quince everyone will agree. . The 
Quince is used indiscriminately, and such 
Pears as Louise Bonne of Jersey and 
Fertility are never satisfactory uimjli that 
stock. On the other hand, Mmc. Treyve, 
Easter Beurre, Dr. Trousseau, and Comte 
de Lamy are never so good us when grafted 
on Quince. What does ” W.” think of 
double-grafting? Good Pears, otherwise 
difficult either on the free stock or upon 
the Quince, can be obtained by .following 
that practice. Beurrd Bose, Duchesse 
d’Orleaus, Comte do Flaudres, and 
Josephine de Malincs are cases in point. 

W. McGuffog. 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

Shelter for orchard. —I have a piece of 
ground, 11 rods in extent, which I wish to 
devote to fruit culture. About four ycarB 
ago it was part of a Corn field, since then 
it has been Grass land. It is good soil—a 
clayey loam with a sandy subsoil. On the 
east aide there is a hedge about 10 feet or 
12 feet high, with a ditch and small stream 
below, and on the south side a low hedge 
about 4 feet high; but the ground is en¬ 
tirely uirprotected on the north and west 
sides. Will you kindly teLl me what would 
be the most suitable tree® or shrubs to 
plant on these two sides to make a shelter 
us quickly as possible? I wish to grow 
bush fruit, also a few Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, as small, dwarf bushos, pruning 
them on the cordon principle. Can these 
be kept as low as 5 feet in height? Also, 
would it be advisable, and can Tthey be 
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bought one year from the graft, planting 
them in the autumn, and growing them on 
until the newly-planted hedge is able to 
give sufficient shelter, or would you ad¬ 
vise planting the hedge only the first year 
and growing vegetables to fill up? I have 
a kitchen garden, so that I do not really 
require any more vegetables—A. Z. 

[A quick way of forming a good wind¬ 
break on the north and east sides of the 
plot in question would be to plant 
Cupressue Lawsonlana. In the hedge yon 
conld plant at a distance of 12 feet apart 
Damsons In variety, such as King, Shrop¬ 
shire, and Crittenden’s. If on long stems 
these would stand well above the hedge 
(which should be allowed to reach a 
height of 6 feet to 7 feet), when the heads 
would in due course meet and form a pro¬ 
fitable screen in themselves. We should 
advise the planting of the hedge, Damsons 
and fruit-trees being done at one and the 
same time. You would be able to obtain 
cordon trees one year from the graft or, 
as nurserymen term them, “ maidens ” 
from any fruit-tree specialist, but unless 
you are particularly desirous of com¬ 
mencing with such trees w© should advise 
two or three year old trees lieing planted 
instead, as these will come into bearing so 
much earlier and afford you a quicker re¬ 
turn. The planting may be carried out 
early in autuiim, or as soon as you can ob¬ 
tain the trees.] 

Melons In frames.— 1 These may now be 

planted If the soil has been placed in the 
frame in readiness for so doing. The 
soil should consist of good fibrous loam, 
the only addition to be made to this, if 
any, being a little burnt soil and some fine 
dime rubble. Tlic whole should be 
rammed as firmly as iwsslble before 
planting takes place. For ordinary sized 
frames one mound of soil under each 
light suffice. For larger sized frames 
two mounds may be made up under each 
light—one near the bottom and one at the 
top. In such cases, two plants can be set 
out under each light. Disturb the balls 
as little as possiWe when turning the 
plants out of the i>ots. Open holes large 
enough to receive them and to allow of 
soil being worked in around, ramming if 
firm with the handle of the trowel. 
Water with tepid water to settle them in, 
and when they have made about 9 inches 
of growth pinch out the points to make 
them break back to secure three or four 
other growths, which should be trained 
out widely apart. These, if pinched 
when about 15 inches to 18 inches in 
length, will produce a good supply of 
fruit-bearing laterals. Air must be ad¬ 
mitted carefully, closing early enough to 
bottle up suu boat, syringing the plants 
iH'fore doing so. The linings must also be 
kei*t made up to ensure the temperature iu 
the frame being maintained, and the lights 
covered at night with mats for the same 
purpose.—A. W. 

Damsons. —Most districts have thoir 
speciality in the matter of standard fruits, 
and this neighbourhood, with a few miles 
area, would seem to be a land of Damsons. 
’Hie wonderful display of bloom promises 
an abundant crop, although, unfortu¬ 
nately, the weather at the time of writing 
(April 16th) is none too favourable for 
setting. I nave heard the remark that a 
first-cla s-s Damson is one of the best of all 
fruits, and it is not far wrong when one 
considers its value from all points and its 
unique richness in all kinds of preserves. 
The cottager, too, puts his Damson wine 
at the top of his home-made beverages. 
The two most useful varieties are River’s 
Early (ready in August) and Crittenden’s 
(September)*. The latter may specially lie 
recommended to the notice of owners of 
small gardens, as it is certainly more 
amenable to restricted culture than other 
varieties, and can be grown successfully 
in bush or pyramid form. Owners of ail 


such garden* should grow one or two 
trees of Crittenden’s Damson.—E. B. S. f 
Hardwick. 

Jefferson Plum. — Rc Mr. J. Lipseombe’s 
inquiry, page 201, respecting Jefferson’s 
Plum not setting, and your reply to same. 
For general information, it would be in¬ 
teresting and valuable to inquire if there 
are any Lime-trees, or even one Lime-tree, 
near this said Plum-tree, as it is a well-- 
known fact that where Lime-trees are near 
Plum-trees they injure the Plums, and 
more so if the Limes are upon higher 
ground and the Plums under or nearly so. 
—Devonian. 


VEGETABLES. 

CROPPING GROUND. . 

I intend clearing a piece of land at pre¬ 
sent under early Strawlierrios, as soon as 
the crop is gathered. Could you suggest 
anything to follow ? Something useful for 
food or Tor winter keep for rabbits is what 
I want. The soil is a heavy clay, but it 
has been well worked and manured. 
Autumn-sown Cabbages and Onions will 
not do here. They always die in the 
winter. —Charles F. Seville. 

[It is unfortunate that Cabbages do not 
winter well with you, as this is the crop 
that is usually planted to succeed Straw¬ 
berries. Although Cabbages are a failure. 
Kales, which are much more hardy, would, 
we should say, succeed and afford an 
abundance of food for the purpose men¬ 
tioned. Of these there are the tall and 
dwanf forms of the Green Curled variety, 
and the Scotch and Cottager’s Kale, all of 
which are exceptionally hardy and furnish 
an abundance of sprouts or sideshoots. 
They should be planted 2 feet apart in 
rows standing 2J feet asunder, and oS the 
plot has been well worked and manured 
for the Strawberries the planting of the 
Kales may take place without further pre¬ 
paration of the ground, i.c ., beyond 
chopping up the Strawberry roots, hoeing 
up the runners and weeds, burning the 
whole on the spot, and scattering the ashes 
afterwards all over the surface. If the 
ground is too firm for planting to be done 
witb a dibber, as In all probability will be 
the case, use a crowbar to make the holes 
witb, and complete the planting with a 
dibber. Give a good soaking of water at 
the time„and, if dry weather prevails, give 
every attention to this detail until the 
plants form new roots aud become estab¬ 
lished. Grown under such conditions the 
stems will be of a woody nature and call¬ 
able of resisting the effects of severe frost. 
Should our suggestion not meet with ap¬ 
proval the only other crop we can recom¬ 
mend you to gtow on the site is Turnips, 
selecting varieties such as Red Globe or 
Green-Top Stone. For these It would be 
necessary to dig the ground after clearing 
away the Strawberries, sowing the seed 
in drills drawn 15 inches apart ns soon 
afterwards as the soil can be worked down 
to a fine tilth and a good seed-bed 
obtained.] 


MUSHROOMS. 

Properly constructed houses are, in the 
generality of cases, now becoming too 
warm for the successful cultivation of 
Mushrooms, aud the beds for the next 
four or five months to come will eitlief 
have to be made up In buildings where 
cooler conditions prevail or outdoors. It 
will be a fine opportunity for those having 
spare stabling or sheds at liberty and a 
good quantity of horse droppings at com¬ 
mand, or the means of acquiring a plen¬ 
tiful supply, to utilise such buildings and 
material and to grow as many Mushrooms 
us they ean, not only for home use, but 
that the surplus may tie disposed of for 
the benefit of the community at large. 

Beds may be made up on the flat or in 
the form of a ridge the places men- 
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tioned. The former should he about 
2 feet in depth, and the latter from 4 feet 
to 5 feet in width at the base and from 
2$ feet to 3 feet in height—i.e., the apex 
of the ridge. If possible, a sufficiency of 
manure should be collected to make a bed 
of good size, so that it can be prepared 
for the purpose at one and the same time. 
An open shed, is the beet place to shake 
out the manure and free it of the greater 
part of the straw, which may be placed on 
one side and retained for covering the, 
beds with. All the shortest of the manure 
should then -be formed into a low ridge¬ 
shaped heap to undergo fermentation and 
sweetening, turning it every other day or 
so, working the outside portions into the 
centre on each occasion. If properly 
done, the material is in fit condition in 
from ten to fourteen days. Should the 
manure be in a dry state when first 
shaken out, or should it become unduly 
dry while undergoing the sweetening pro¬ 
cess, it should be moistened. When form¬ 
ing the beds, the manure must be spread 
evenly in layers and rammed or trodden 
very firm. Ridge-shaiKjd beds should be 
somewhat rounded at the apex. Spawn¬ 
ing should take place when the tempera¬ 
ture of the beds has receded to SO degs., 
and wise over at once with a layer of 
finely-sifted loam from 1} inches to 
2 inches in thickness, which beat down 
firmly with the back of a spade. If the 
loam is not moist enough to allow* of its 
being made firm, moisten it with tepid 
water upplied with a fine-rosed water-pot. 
The surface can then, if a spade or plas¬ 
terer’s trowel is used, be made perfectly 
smooth. When finished, cover the beds 
with a good layer of straw litter or hay, 
w r hleh should be turned every few days. 
Outdoor beds should be made in sheltered 
and dry positions, and as the season ad¬ 
vances the cooler aud more shady these 
are the more likely are the results to be 
successful. H. N. 


NOT EH AND REPLIES. 

8eakale.— Among the vegetables still 
neglected by the owners of small gardens 
and allotments Seakale takes a first place, 
and it may be advisable to give a reminder 
that now is a good time to form a new 
plantation either from seed or cuttings. 
An idea seems prevalent that it takes up 
too much si»ace for the return rendered, 
blit this is not so. For a start the neces¬ 
sary si Mice for 100 sets need only occupy 
about 10 square yards of ground, and, as 
such sets can be procured at half-a-crowm 


a hundred, the initial cost of the plantation 
is certainly not great aud tlie return is 
quicker than from seed. Not much time 
is required to trench or, at any rate, 
bastard trench such a small area of 
ground, and a bit of rough manure can be 
worked in between the spits, especially if 
the ground is on the heavy side. The sets 
may be inserted 0 Inches apart with IS 
inches between the rows, the latter allow¬ 
ing plenty of space for material foi* blanch¬ 
ing. This can be in the form of fine soli, 
ashes, cocoa-fibre, leaves, or anything of a 
similar character, care being taken only to 
blanch sufficient at each time to meet re¬ 
quirements and so avoid any -waste. A 
plantation thus formed will last for several 
years, and the wholesome food obtained 
comes in very acceptable at a time W’hen 
other vegetables are scarce. The sets may 
be put in small clumps instead of rows if 
this is thought desirable, but this means 
large pots for covering, and at present 
these are both scarce and costly. If the 
plants are to be obtained from seed the 
ground can be prepared as advised for 
sots and the seed sown now In rows 
13 inches apart, the seedlings being 
Unfilled to the required distance.—Ill. B. S., 
Hardwick. 
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Early Cauliflowers.— Everyone appre¬ 
ciates early Cauliflowers, and In search of 
this earliness it Is to be feared that plants 
are put out at too early a date and with¬ 
out having been sufficiently hardened. It 
idle to expect plants raised in heat to 
withstand frost or cold east winds; but it 
is folly to expect them to live without 
being inured to the change of temperature. 
Assuming that the plants linve been well 
hardened off, it is an excellent plan to 
draw rather deep drills—say, 4 inches in 
depth—and to plant the young Cauli¬ 
flowers in the drills. The sides of these 
protect the tender foliage, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the depth of the drill ensures that 
the roots are nearer to the manure than if 
the plants were put out on the level. 
Further, to assist them, it is wise to place 
an inverted flower-pot, or something of 
that nature, over the plants at night, re¬ 
moving them when the temperature rises 
in the morning. These precautions will go 
far towards securing a batch of the 
coveted early heads. Good sorts are 
Dwarf Mammoth, Early London, Snow¬ 
ball, and Early Erfurt. The last-named 
Is an excellent sort, but It is difficult to 
obtain a pure strain.—A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener. 

Diseased Potatoes —The disease which 
affected “ Lilliput’s ” Potatoes, page 632, 
last vol:, is probably the curl, as it is 
termed in this district. I have never 
hoard of the “Bruise,” nor seen the word 
mentioned. I should like to know in what 
part of the country it is in use. This 
word would seem to point to an injury to 
the tuber or haulm, whereas, when the 
foliage curls as described, there is gener¬ 
ally something radically wrong with the 
soil tfr the seed was defective. It ap- 
pears that of three kinds, only Up to Date 
was affected, which would lead to the con¬ 
clusion that tli ore were circumstapoes 
connected with this variety that lowered 
its vitality. The curl and the rust de- 
I dared thomselves about forty years ago, 
and were, if I remember rightly, first 
noticed in the old York Regent. I grew 
Magnum Bomun from the beginning or its 
career, and obtained very fine crops; but 
it became affected with curl, wliicli so 
diminished its productiveness I ceased to 
grow it. I rarely see it mentioned, and 
it did not. appear in the Potato trials. I 
would advise “Lillipufc” to substitute for 
Up to Date one of the newer kinds, such 
as Arran Chief, Langworthy, Great Scot, 
or Golden Wonder, which may suit lias 
land better.— Byfleet. 

Celery trenches. —A beginning has been 
made with the preparation of Celery 
trenches. In bygone years the custom 
wa® to make these very deep—rather a 
mistaken idea, as I ultimately discovered. 
Now it is (and rightly so) considered to be 
sufficient if Celery trenches are about 
18 inches in depth. Into the Jx>ttom of 
each a heavy dressing of well-rotted 
manure is forked, and on this a depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches of old potting soil, 
passed through a sieve to remove crocks, 
etc., is placed. I find the bottoms of 
Celery trenches very useful for pricking 
off Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, aud ouch 
like, as well as for giving a start to Cal¬ 
ceolarias. Marguerites, hardy Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Tufted Pansies, and so on. The 
extra labour in the case of the last is 
amply repaid, all the subjects mentioned 
succeeding much better than when planted 
straight From the cutting pots or boxes 
into their flowering quarters.—W. McG. 

Tomatoes and rich soil. —I am convinced, 
when planted in the open. Tomatoes suffer 
more from overfeeding than under-feed¬ 
ing. A large number of growers are under 
the impression that Tomatoes need rich 
soil, and dig in a lot of animal manure 
before planting. With an open soil, the 
plants grow very coarse, showing but 
little fruit in the early stages, and often 
falling a prey to disease. This past season 
I noticed in many gardens that where 


Tomatoes had been planted in garden soil, 
mode firm, and when the fruit began to 
swell, given a top-dressing of manure or 
watered with liquid manure, the plants 
bore heavy crops. Soil in which Cauli¬ 
flowers do well will answer for Tomatoes.— 
Dorset. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


NOTES AND REPLIESJ 

Gardening tenant’s question ( J . U . h\). 
—(1) We think you must be under some 
misapprehension. The ordinary dates for 
paying rents are the normal quarter days 
—viz., March 25th, June 24th, September 
29th, and December 25th; but it is 
customary in many cases for the landlord 
to hold his rent collection at a later period. 
There is no legal date for paying rent iu 
either May or December. Each estate 
has its own practice. (2) We are not 
aware that the Government is giving any 
assistance for the purchasing of manures, 
but you do not state exactly what your 
position is and what you have in mind. 
Probably the Clerk of your local County 
Council would be able to tell you whether 
there arc any arrangements for affording 
help to market gardeners, small-holders, 
and others. Matters of this sort are usu¬ 
ally dealt with through the medium of the 
local authority.—L ex. 

Minimum wage for gardeners.— Mauy 
gardeners appear to have an impression 
that tfie so-called Minimum Wage Act ap¬ 
plies to them. This is only partly correct. 
The Act only applies, so far as gardeners 
are concerned, to those of iiiein who arc 
employed in market gardens. The pro¬ 
vision for a minimum wage api>ears iu an 
Act iMissed last year, known as the Corn 
Production Act. Part 2 of this Act deals 
with the question of a minimum rate for 
agricultural wages. 1 It provides that any 
lMjrsou who employs a workman in agri¬ 
culture shall pay wages to that workman 
at a .rate not less than the minimum rate 
fixed under the Art on -pain of a tine not 
exceediug £20 if he neglects to do so. No 
agreement can be made between an em¬ 
ployer and an agricultural workman 
which is contrary to the provisions of this 
Act, and any agreement so made will be 
void. For the purpose of carrying out 
the intention of the Act there is set up au 
Agricultural Wages Board, whose duty it 
is to fix the minimum rate of wages both 
for time work and piece work, and a large 
number of instructions are given as to how 
they shall carry out this duly. The Act 
applies to all able-bodied men, there beiug 
no particular instruction iu regard to age. 
It Is laid down that the expression “ able- 
bodied man” means any male workman 
who is not incapable, by reason of age or 
mental or other Infirmity or physical in¬ 
jury, of performing the work of a normally 
efficient workman. The Act also says that 
the expression “ workman ” is to include 
boys, women, and girls. II provides that 
the Agricultural Wages Board which is to 
be set up shall, so far as practicable, 
secure for able-bodied men wages which, 
iu the opinion of the Board, are adequate 
to promote efficiency and to enable a man 
in an ordinary case to maintain himself 
and his family in accordance with such 
standard of comfort as may be reasonable 
in relation to the nature of his occupation. 
It would appear that the Act does not in¬ 
clude those men wiio are employed by 
private gentlemen to look after their gar¬ 
dens; but in any case to which it does 
apply the minimum wage of 25s. i>er week 
would include the value of any cottage or 
cottage and ground which forms pint of 
the remuneration of the man employed.— § 
Barrister. Original fre n 
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THE WEEIC8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom April 30th. —Tufted Pansies (in 
variety). Campanula muralis, Viola gra 
oil is, V. comuta, V. rothomagensis, IAtho- 
spermnm Heavenly Blue, L. rosmarini- 
folium, Drabas (in variety), Morisia hypo- 
gcrn, MyosoHs (hi variety), Gentiana 
acaulis, Androsace Chanurjasme, ALthio- 
new a iberideum, Iberis (in variety), 
Hutchinsia alpina. A ub He tins (in variety), 
Arabis (double and single). Saxifrages (in 
variety), Omphalodes cappadocica, O. 
verna, Auriculas (in variety), Potentilla 
ambigna, P . cinerca, Aren aria balearica, 
A. graminifolia, Sanguinaria canadensis, 
Anchusa my osotidi flora, Merten Ha vir- 
ginica, Piilmonarias (in variety), Physo- 
chlaina orient alis, Chrysogonum virgin- 
ianum, Arncbia echioides, Cardamine 
digitata, Corydalis (in variety), Lychnis 
dioica rubra ft.-pi., L. alpina, Symphytum 
officinale, Alyssums (in variety), Ane¬ 
mones (in variety), Beilis Dresden China, 
Veronica filiformis. Phlox subulata (in 
variety), Polemonium ffavum, P. grandi- 
florum, hardy Primulas (in variety), 
Pratia repens, Sedum acre aureum, Sol- 
danella montana, Polyanthuses (in variety), 
Sweet Violets (in variety), Primroses, 
Grape Hyacinths, Fri till aria Meleagris 
(in variety), F. imperialis, Orobus vernus 
roseus, Polygala Chamabuxus (in variety), 
Periwinkles (in variety), Cheiranthus 
Harpur Crewe, C. Allioni, Epimediums (in 
variety), Tulips (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Narcissi (in variety), Caltha poly- 
petala, Aponogeton (Water Hawthorn), 
Ericas (in variety). Rhododendron cilia- 
tum, R. racemosum, Andromedas (in 
variety), Osmanthus Delavayi, Daphnes 
(in variety), Choisya ternata, Viburnum 
Carlesi, V. rhytidophyllum, V. utile , 
Rubus 8pectabili8, Ghent Azaleas, Ber- 
beris (in great variety), Exochorda grandi- 
flora, Spirwa argute, S. confusa, Phillyrea 
Vilmoriniana, Alnus cordifolia, Pyrus 
Malus (in variety), Kerria japonica, 
Prunud (in variety), double Gorse, Azara 
microphylla, Gydonias (in variety), 
Drimys aromatica, Ribes (in variety), 
Ercilla volubilis, Leiopliyllum buxifolium, 
Grevillea sulphurea, Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis. 

The week’s work. —High north-east 
winds have dried the surface-soil very 
quickly, causing it to become caked. All 
beds and borders should have the surface- 
soil stirred as frequently as possible to 
promote a fine tilth. Many plants in the 
rock garden, especially those recently put 
out, require watering almost daily. Dur¬ 
ing cold weather watering is best done in- 
the morning. 

Wallflowers.— The present is the best 
time to sow seeds of these. The seeds are 
often sown too#ate (in June and July). 
The Wallflower requires a long season to 
develop into a sturdy, bushy plant that 
will stand the winter. Sometimes the 
plants are injured by -sharp frosts follow¬ 
ing much wet in winter, this often result¬ 
ing from sowing the seeds too late. Sow 
thinly in drills 6 inches apart, and as soon 
as the plants are large enough prick them 
out in an open situation in rows 1 foot 
apart and 9 inches between the plants. 
Pinch off the tap-roots as this induces 
them to form fibrous roots near the sur¬ 
face. If time and space can be afforded, 
they well repay for transplanting a second 
time early in September, as extra sturdy 
plants are then produced with fibrous 
roots that can be lifted with the soil ad¬ 
hering to them for planting in their flower¬ 
ing quarters early in November. 

Primroses.— In some gardens it is 
necessary to divide and replant these every 
second year in order to obtain the best 
results. The best time to do this is 
directly the flowers are over. In planting, 
set the divided portions rather deeper than 
were the old plants. All the attention 
they will require, consists in watering 
freely in dry weather. Polyanthuses 
raised from seed sowii^in boxes arc now 
ready for pricking o^itiiitq^ nur^rj ^pds 


on a shaded border. A batch of Per¬ 
petual-flowering Cai'nations that has been 
flowering indoors all the winter and early 
spring will be planted out on a well pre¬ 
pared border. Here they will continue to 
flower all the summer and make good 
growths for propagating in September. 

Roses. —It is necessary to keep a sharp 
look out for maggot and aphis, as the 
plants need close attention to keep them 
free of these pests, which if neglected 
quickly cripple the most promising buds 
and snoots. Aphis is quickly checked by 
syringing with Quassia extract some time 
during the afternoon. In dealing with the 
maggots, the best plan is to give the 
curled leaves a gentle squeeze with the 
finger and thumb, after which syringe with 
the above-mentioned insecticide. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Wallflowire. —No garden should be with¬ 
out a good number of plants of these of 
both the single and double varieties. Of 
the former, many different shades as well 
as distinct colours are to be had, tne 
majority of which come true from seed. 
These remarks apply more particularly to 
varieties which attain a height of from 
1 foot to H feet or so. Among the dwarf 
kinds, the variety of colours is less 
numerous, but all are worth growing, as 
they form edgings to the taller Kinds when 
the latter are used for the filling of borders 
and beds. They are also eligible for the 
last-named purpose if used alone. That 
the plants may lie strong and bushy by 
planting-time— i.e., • next autumn—it is 
important that the seed be sown now. 
This is best done on a border in the open, 
the soil of which should be in good heart 
from having been well manured last year. 
Sow the seed thinly in shallow drills 
drawn 1 foot apart. The soil should be 
made moderately firm and raked down to 
a fine condition beforehand. In the 
event of dry weather prevailing while the 
seedlings are coming up, keep the soil 
moist, otherwise they may be preyed on by 
the Turnip flea and beetle and destroyed. 
Keep a sharp look out for slugs, using soot 
or lime to dress the ground with between 
the rows as preventives. 

Sweet williams. —These, like the fore¬ 
going, need to be of good size when finally 
planted in autumn. Seed should, there¬ 
fore, lie sown thinly now in boxes and 
raised in a cold frame, or, if a large 
number of plants is required, sown in a 
lied of prepared soil made up in a one-light 
frame. In either case, the plants when of 
sufficient size should be pricked off into 
a border out doors in rows 1 foot asunder 
with a distance of 9 inches between the 
plants. The self-coloured varieties are 
valuable for the filling of beds and group¬ 
ing in mixed borders. 

Canterbury Bells. —These create a fine 
display in beds and borders, especially 
when planted in good, bold groups. They 
are also extremely effective planted in 
Grass in the wild garden j the single varie¬ 
ties being best for this purpose. They 
are also valuable when grown in pots for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration in 
spring. Seed of both the single and cup- 
and-saucer varieties should be sown at 
once in pans or boxes and stood in a pit 
or frame. When the plants are large 
enough treat them the same as Sweet 
Williams. 

Primula sinensis. —If plants are re¬ 
quired to bloom early next winter seed 
should be sown at once. The sowing 
should be carefully done, either in pans or. 
pots, and, after filling them with the need¬ 
ful compost, immerse the receptacles for 
ten minutes or so in a bucket or tank, and 
let them drain for ail hour lief ore sowing 
the seed. Sow thinly and lightly cover 
with sand or very sandy compost. The 
raising may be carried out either t in a 
warm greenhouse or vinery. A sowing of 
the stellata varieties may be made at the 
same time. 

Cinerarias. —Seed of the large-flowered. 


as well as of the stellata varieties should 
be sown at once to afford plants for bloom¬ 
ing next winter. Sowing is best done 
under the same conditions as Primulas; 
but as soon as the plants break through 
the soil move the pots or pans to a cooler 
place and near the light to induce sturdy 
growth. A further and final sowing 
should take jilace of both Primulas ana 
Cinerarias towards the end of the month. 

Cyclamens. —Seedlings obtained from 
the sowing made last October should have 
formed a sufficiency of roots to allow of 
the plants being moved to a cooler house 
and where they can be stood on a stage 
covered with ashes. The temperature re¬ 
quisite for their well-being is from 57 degs. 
to 60 degs., and the plants should oe 
shaded in bright weather. Until genial, 
warm weather sets in no side ventilation 
is needed, admitting air only when neces¬ 
sary from the top. Dew the foliage over 
once or twice on bright days; examine it 
frequently, and va-porise at once should 
the slightest trace of thrip be found. Be¬ 
fore the pots become too full of roots shirt 
them into the pots in which they are. to 
bloom, using those 7 inches in diameter 
for the strongest plants and 6 inches for 
the smaller examples. 

French Beans. —A good sowing of an 
early variety may now be made on a warm 
border, in rows 18 inches apart if a dwarf, 
compact variety is selected, and 2 feet for 
one of taller and more spreading growth. 
Of the former, Ne Plus Ultra and Super¬ 
lative are good kinds for present sowing, 
while Magnum Bonum and Canadian 
Wonder are equally good among the taller 
kinds. 

Broad Beans. —A final sowing of these 
should be made, selecting the green- 
seeded Brood Windsor for the purpose. A 
somewhat shady position will tend to pro¬ 
long the supply should the Beason prove 
a hot and dry one. 

Chicory and Endive. —Sow the main crop 
of the former now under the same con¬ 
ditions as previously named for an earner 
sowing. Also sow a small auantity of 
Batavian and Green Curled Endive for use 
where these are in early demand for salads 
and other puiposes. 

Autumn-sown Onions. —To encourage 
the plants to make free growth hoe tne 
soil frequently between the rows after 
strewing a little soot or a suitable ferti¬ 
liser on the surface. 

Spring Onions and Parsnips. —Ply the 

Dutch or draw hoe in dry weather to pro¬ 
mote quick growth and keep weeds under, 
but care must be taken not to loosen the 
young plants. A sprinkling of soot will 
be beneficial in both cases, hut if it is at 
all fresh do not let it come into contact 
with the leaves of the plants. 

Flower garden. — As early-flowering 
Tulips and spring-flowering plants get past 
their best they should be lifted, and such 
as are required for another season planted 
out in the reserve garden or on borders 
set apart for this purpose. Daisies, 
double and single flowered white Arabia, 
Aubrietias in variety, Primroses, and 
Polyanthuses are the better for being 
divided, and this should be done before 
the planting takes place. This should be 
carefully done, and a good watering given, 
which attention should be continued as 
often as occasion may call for afterwards. 
With regal'd to Tulips and Narcissi, etc., 
they should be carefully lifted and laid in 
shallow trenches with the tops laid in one 
direction and covered with a few inches of 
soil to enable them to ripen their growth 
and for the bulbs to become matured. 
The beds thus left vacant should then be 
prepared for their summer occupants by 
being dug, first manuring such as may 
need it or according to the _ requirements 
of the plants it is the intention to set out 
in them. The manure used should be in a 
thoroughly decayed state. For Calceo¬ 
larias it is a good plan to also add a fair 
proportion of new loam, and if this is of a 
heavy nature all the better, as they like 
a moisture-holding soil. Beds intended 
for Asters, Zinnias, Ten-week 1 and East 
Lothian Stocks should be prepared on the 
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earn© principle when the staple is poor and 
light. If well hardened, Lothian Stocks 
may be planted as soon as the soil has had 
time to settle. Antirrhinums may also be 
got out if they have been exposed to the 
elements for the past week or so. If a 
border can be spared, a charming’ effect 
can be produced by a careful disposition 
and blending of the beautiful colours 
available in both the tall and intermediate 
varieties. The plants should be set out 
not less than 1 foot apart each way, so 
that each may deveJop and become a 
bushy, well-grown specimen. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Fruit-houses. —The month of April has 
been very dull, and as I write there are no 
signs of improvement, the weather being 
not only dull, but very cold for the time 
of year. This is all against indoor fruit 
growing, where things once started must 
be kept moving. To keep the foliage . of 
Vines and Peaches of the right texture 
under such circumstances taxes the re¬ 
sources of the grower, as it is only by con¬ 
stant attention to the ventilation and the 
firing that it can be done. Special atten¬ 
tion must be paid to the setting of Grapes, 
and the daily distribution of the pollen 
must not cease until the last of the flowers 
have opened and are ready for setting. 
The break up of a spell of very dull 
weather is a critical time, and the effects 
of the first bright sunshine will probably 
cause Vine and other foliage to flag, espe¬ 
cially where root-action is not vigorous. 
If the flagging is very severe it may be 
found necessary to shade, but I do not 
recommend that this should be of a per¬ 
manent nature. A little thin limewash 
mixed with milk and applied very lightly 
with a syringe is about the best thing that 
can be used, as it wears off gradually, and 
can easily be renewed if necessary. 

Strawberries are looking remarkably 
well. Established plants will now be 
benefited by the application of liquid 
manure, especially if the soil is poor. The 
flower-trusses now appearing will be 
strengthened, and the growth of the fruits 
accelerated. If not already done, the 
mulching of the beds should not be de¬ 
layed much longer. There is nothing 
better than long stable litter to keep the 
fruits clean. Before the litter is placed 
round the plants the ground should be 
hoed and weeds removed from among the 
crowns. By mulching now the manurial 
properties will be washed down to the 
roots by the rain and the straw made 
sweet and clean before the fruits appear. 
I have sometimes seen the Grass mowings 
used for mulching, but my experience is 
that nothing is more unsuited for the pur¬ 
pose, as it invariably gets into a messy 
condition, and is bad for the fruit, to 
which it sticks and renders unsightly. In 
addition to this, it is the sort of thing in 
which the tiny slugs and other insects 
which affect the Strawberries delight, con¬ 
sequently, the crop is to a great extent 
ruined by them. When applying the 
stable-litter mulch see that it is packed 
around each plant in such a way that the 
leaves are not buried nor the flower-stems 
crippled. Finish off neatly with a level 
surface. I have for several years grown 
a few Strawberries on an early border as 
annuals. One of the advantages is that 
the plants may be set out illicitly, and if 
need be a goodly number of them may be 
covered with any spare lights that may 
be at hand. By so doing, the crop may be 
hastened by several days, and, in addition 
to this, the first flowers which open, and 
which should give the finest fruits, are 
preserved from the effects of frosty nights. 
In its early stages the Strawberry is one 
of the tenderest of our outdoor fruits, and 
the blossom is not safe from any frost 
which exceeds 6 degs., so that if no pro¬ 
tection is given to plants growing in posi¬ 
tions which forward their growth and 
bring them into bloom before their normal 
season, collapse is certain to occur in some 
seasons. A few rails set upon pots at the 
back and fronjrof the bordet* will be all 
that in qecossaljjy pc ifcTfclw^Mghts. 


Asparagus is now coming up strongly | 
and promises to be both plentiful and 
good. The cutting of Asparagus requires 
great care, otherwise a large number of 
the heads not yet through the soil will be 

r ilt with the knife. The soil should be 
wn back from the shcot to be cut, Pre¬ 
paratory to* working the knife carefully 
down to its base, so as not to injure any 
of the undeveloped surrounding growths. 
Opinions vary as to the advisability of 
leaving the weakly growths uncut. I pre¬ 
fer to cut everything while the season 
lasts—up to about the middle of June— 
and subsequently to allow strong shoots 
only to develop. Strong top-growths lay 
the foundation of fine crowns for next 
season, and the timely removal of all 
weakly shoots on established plants is one 
important detail in the cultivation of the 
finest and best Asparagus. Asparagus 
should be cut before the heads are much 
run out. and the greater the length of 
blanched stem the better they are. The 
earliest plantations of 

Potatoes on warm borders are pushing 
through the Soil, and require protection 
from frost. The 'soil has been drawn up 
to the stems of the plants and a quantity of 
protecting material is at hand. No over¬ 
head covering should be- allowed to remain 
on during the day, even though its re¬ 
moval involves a little extra labour. The 
earliest Potatoes in pits are yielding good 
crops. They are ventilated freely, remov¬ 
ing the lights entirely on fine mornings, 
and replacing them at night. A further 
sowing of Broad Beans has been made to 
furnish a late supply. This sowing was 
made on ground of a retentive nature that 
was well trenched and manured, so that 
the plants might be able to withstand 
drought and heat. Onions for pickling 
have been sown on firm, poor soil, as if 
sown in rich land, the bulbs grow too 
large. Sowings or Turnips will now be 
made at fortnightly intervals till the 
middle of August. The plants must be 
thinned in good time_ to a distance of 
6 inches apart. Particular attention is 
paid to the early sowings in the way of 
frequent hoeings between the rows and 
dusting the plants with fresh soot and 
wood ashes in the early morning as a pre¬ 
caution against fly. 

Cauliflowers. —Continue to plant out 
succession al batches on weJl-prepared 
ground, making the plants quite firm. If 
the weather is dry, give each plant a good 
soaking of water. The main batch of 
Celery is now ready for pricking out 
into skeleton frames, allowing a distance 
of 4 inches between the plants, so that 
each may be lifted with a ball of soil at 
the time of transplanting. 

Celerlac has been well hardened, and 
will now be planted out on ground which 
has been given a dusting of farmyard 
manure. Tne plants require plenty of 
room to develop, and a plentiful supply of 
water in dry weather. 

Sweet Corn. —For an early supply the 
seeds have been sown singly in pots of 
loamy soil and placed in a temperature of 
55 degs. to germinate. These will be 
grown on under glass till the end of May, 
when, after having been hardened off, 
they will be planted 2 feet apart in a warm 
part of the garden. For a successional 
supply a sowing will be made in the open 
air as soon as the ground has become 
somewhat warmed ana therei is no longer 
any danger of frost. When the plants 
commence to grow the surface of the 
ground should be occasionally stirred with 
a hoe and water afforded in dry weather. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy-flower borders.— Where hardy- 
flower borders are extensive it is a good 
plan when the weather is dry to push on 
the initial cleaning and the staking of the 
plants. When carefully done about this 
time the work during the remainder of 
the season is comparatively easy, and con¬ 
sists chiefly in timeously securing the 
plants to their supports and hoeing at 
intervals to keep down weeds. During 


the week great progress has been made in 
this direction. In deaning, the number of 
self-sown seedlings of the various Michael¬ 
mas Daisies is very noticeable. In the 
neighbourhood of some of the stools seed¬ 
lings have appeared by the hundred, but, 
despite all temptations to the contrary, 
these are rigidly destroyed. The chances 
are that none of these seedlings is worth 
retaining, previous experiences of stray 
plants which had escaped the hoe proving 
that the seedlings (generally) are far in¬ 
ferior to the parent. In the course of 
cleaning it was found that Kniphofias have 
in some cases suffered considerably from 
the erratic winter. The crowns are all 
right, but, whereas in ordinary winters the 
foliage remains unscathed and green, it is 
during the present spring very weather¬ 
beaten and in some cases quite dead. ^ A 
neighbour told me that the same thing 
has happened in the gardens of which he 
has charge, and that a few of the clumps 
axe dead. 

Early Potatoes must never be allowed to 
suffer from frost. It takes but a few de¬ 
grees to do harm, and when damaged in 
this way recovery is slow, and the crop 
inferior "alike in bulk and in quality. The 
easiest way to keep frost at bay when the 
haulm is not very far advanced is to draw 
a little soil over it; but when it is too 
high to permit of that being done. Spruce 
branches, old mats, or anything which may 
be at hand ought to be utilised in order to 
prevent this usefill crop from being set 
back. As soon as sufficient progress has 
been made the fork ought to be got to 
work between the lines, a dressing of 
chemical fertiliser applied, and moulding- 
up completed. 

Early Cabbages are making good pro¬ 
gress, and to assist them as much as pos¬ 
sible a dressing of fertiliser has been 
given, this being well hoed in. The value 
of such a dressing is obvious after a 
shower of rain followed by a spell of genial 
weather. Successional plantings are 
being made as necessary in well-enriched, 
firm ground. The Cabbage family gener¬ 
ally (foes not like a loose root-run, and to 
insufficient firming of the roots may be 
traced many of the failures of which we 
hear from time to time. 

Asparagus. —When cutting begins in 
earnest, all growths, large and small alike, 
ought to be Kept cut regularly till cutting 
ceases. The thin shoots may be used in 
soups or for flavouring; but, in any case, 
they should not bo permitted to grow. 
Asparagus beds at times are apt to be 
weedy, but if the hoe is used diligently 
and carefully when the weeds are in a 
seedling state the beds never give so much 
trouble as when the weeds are allowed to 
make headway. 

Successional crops of all kinds of veget¬ 
ables likely to be in request ought to be 
sown at regular intervals, marking the 
date of each sowing on the label. This 
will ensure that the correct intervals are 
maintained. .... . 

Herb border. —Growth among all kinds 
of herbs is now advancing, and if the 
border has not hitherto been given the 
usual spring cleaning this is a good time 
at which to attend to it. Make sure that 
there will lie a sufficiency of Thyme, Mar¬ 
joram, Basil, Tarragon, Chervil, Fennel, 
and the seasoning nexbs generally. The 
medicinal herbs are never so much in re¬ 
quest as those used for cooking. 

Raspberries. —In cleaning down the 
plantations of Raspberry canes at this 
time it will be noticed that the young 
suckers for next year’s canes are begin¬ 
ning to make headway. There is nothing 
gained by leaving too many of these— 
rather the reverse, as a matter of fact— 
so when cleaning, let the weakest and the 
worst placed be removed. Some chop 
these over with the hoe—the quickest way, 
no doubt; but, even at the greater expen¬ 
diture of time, I prefer to uproot these. 
If these canes are grasped just above the 
ground-level, it will be found that they 
can be drawn quite easily and quite 
cleanly without doing any harm to tnose 
in their immediate neighbourhood. A 
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look out, in infested districts, should, be 
kept for the larvae of the Raspberry-moth 
(Lampronia rubella). 

Frames, etc. —There is a continual 
stream of stuff of one kind and another 
passing through frames at this time. 
Onions raised in heat and grown in a bed 
in pits will be succeeded by Celery seed¬ 
lings, which, in turn, wall be replaced by 
Cueuinliers. Tufted Pansies now planted 
out, meantime, into Celery trenches have 
been succeeded by hardy and half-hardy 
annuals for transplanting by-and-bye. A 
sufficient numlier of border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums having been secured, the old stools 
have been cleared out of the frame and re¬ 
placed by seedlings of Stocks, Asters, 
Mangolds, and Antirrhinums. In fact, 
no one (‘air very well have too many 
frames, whether cold frames or heated 
pits, and just at this season they are espe¬ 
cially valuable. 

Melons. —Anticipating the time when 
Chrysanthemums may safely be placed 
out-of-doors and the pits used for Melon 
growing, a good panful of seeds has been 
sown. The seedlings will be potted off 
separately as soon as they show the first 
rough leaf, and until germination takes 
place the seeds will receive no water. To 
keep the soil moist a sheet of glass, ob¬ 
scured by whitewash, covers the pan. 

General work under glass includes 
routine watering, ventilation, and the 
usual details of current work. The days 
when “the glass” was the lie-oil and end- 
all of the garden have meantime gone; and 
it is very instructive to many of ua to find 
that with vastly less work the results are 
not so very noticeably inferior, whether in 
plant houses or in fruit houses. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

NATIONAL AURICULA ANb PRIMULA 
SOCIETY—SOUTHERN SECTION. 

April 23rd, 1918. 

Thf. forty-second annual exhibition of this 
society, held fit the Scottish Drill Hall, 
Westminster, in conjunction with the 
fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, was probably one of the 
smallest on record. The larger classes, 
Indeed, were unrepresented, and compe¬ 
tition in some others nil. These things 
notwithstanding, there were some good 
flowers staged. ' 

Mr. J. T. Bennett Pofe, 29, Ashley Place, 
was the only exhibitor of two Auriculas, 
gaining first prize with Olympus and 
Harrison Weir. This exhibitor alone 
entered for six alpine Auriculas, secur¬ 
ing first prize with a good set, comprising 
Golden Dustman, J. T. Bennett Pofe, Rosy 
Morn, Duke of York, Argus, and Dean 
Hole. For four alplnes, Mr. J. L. Gibson, 
Belmont, Surrey, was first with a moder¬ 
ately good set, followed by Mr. J. T. Ben¬ 
nett Pofe, whose Jack Parton was in 
capital form. For a single specimen 
alpine Auricula with golden centre, Mr. 
,T. T. Bennett Pofe took both first and 
second prizes, showing Dean Hole in each 
case. 

Mr. J. L. Gibson staged the only grey- 
edged Auricula, showing Marmion in good 
form and taking first prize. This exhi¬ 
bitor was also first for four show varie¬ 
ties and six fancy Auriculas, having Kate 
NIoklefcy, Great Warley, and others. Mr. 
Gibson also led in the class for six alpine 
Auriculas, his set comprising Mrs. J. 
Douglas, J. T. Bennett Pofe, Phyllis 
Douglas. Claude Haleror, and Prime* 
Minister. The names were very badly dis¬ 
played. Mr. H. M. Mason, Banstead, was 
second. In the Primula classes Mr. G. W. 
Miller, W T lsibech was alone, securing first 
prize for a group of spedes and varie¬ 
ties, for twelve Polyanthus (fancy), single 
siieclineu Polyanthus, twelve Primroses 
(single), and six Primroses (double). 
They were certainly a^hfight and offer- 
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OORREIPONDENOK. 

PLANTS AMD FLOWMtB. 

Unsatisfactory border (T.).—-The fact 
that the lx>rder you allude to is shaded by 
high walls is sufficient to account for the 
condition of the soil. Tt would be a most un¬ 
suitable position for growing Violets in¬ 
tended for subsequent frame culture, as 
they require sunlight to render them 
vigorous and free-flowering. 

Plants damping ( C .).—We assume from 
the appearance of your seedling Balsam 
and Tomato plants that their stems have 
been greatly weakened by being kept so 
for from the glass. Your Tomato plant 
stems are 5 inches long, and it is no 
wonder thus drawn up so weakly that they 
have withered or damped. We see no 
reason whatever to blame the soil; but you 
should sow seeds of both descriptions of 
plants at once again, and then, with 
warmer weather and more light, producing 
stronger and quicker growth, you should 
have far better results. Stand the plants, 
so soon as they are well through the soil, 
on a shelf or somewhere as near the glass 
as you possibly can. It is proliable that 
you will then have no cause to complain 
of damping. Give the pots plenty of 
drainage, and add sharp white sand to the 
soil. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Making a peat bod for Rhododendrons 

(Inquirer ).—You should excavate the lied 
quite 2 feet 6 inches deep for your Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and then fill in with peat and 
leaf-mould, or with peat alone. In many 
places Rhododendrons do well in loam but 
they never thrive in a soil containing lime, 
eo that unless you can be certain that the 
Roil is free from this constituent it is 
hazardous to use loam. October is a good 
month to plant Rhododendrons, and the 
earlier in the month the better, as they 
then get established in the fresh soil before 
the roots become dormant for the winter. 

Pruning shrubs (S. IT.).—Usually Rho¬ 
dodendrons and Azaleas outdoors are 
pruned so soon as the bloom is over, cut¬ 
ting hard back all the longest branches, 
and leaving the smaller ones to make a 
face to the shrubs. Later new shoots 
break out from the hard-cut branches; 
but, of oounse, such shoots could not carry 
bloom the following season. Usually 
these shrubs want to be planted where 
they can have plenty of room to spread. 
When they have to be pruned it is best 
done hard, then they may be left again for 
several years. 

Forsythlas, pruning (R. N. Ferrall ).— 
Any necessary pruning should, be done 
directly the flowering is over, thinning out 
the old and exhausted wood and cutting 
itho strong shoots back to three or four 
eyes. These will in their turn push out 
vigorous shoots, which will form the 
flowering branches next year. The Forsy- 
thias are easily increased from cuttings of 
the soft wood put in during July and 
August. These, if put into pots and stood 
in a close frame, which should be shaded 
when the sun is strong, soon root, and in 
eighteen months form strong plants that 
may be put into their permanent positions. 

Deutzla gracilis (#.).—If, as a result of 
cutting hard down your plants of Deutzia, 
you induce strong young shoots to break 
up, these will during the summer make 
hard wood, and flower freely next year, the 
tope being a little cut back. Strength of 
growth depends on treatment. Perhaps 
your plants are in poor soil, and want to 
be turned out, have the hall® rubbed down, 
and be repotted in good soil. Perhaps 
watering them a® they are with liquid- 
manure once a week would greatly help 
them. Certainly they seem to need some 
feeding. With respect to your Asparagus 
plumosus that is affected with scale, get 
(.strong soapy water and a soft brush, lay 
tho plant on its side on a table, then com¬ 
mence at the bottom and well wash the 
growths, afterward® doing so with clean 
water. Large plants hear dividing very 

well. Plants can also be raised from seed, 


FRUIT. 

Stopping vine-shoots or laterals (H .).— 
Where the spurs on Vines are rather close 
together onlv one shoot should be left on 
each, and this, of course, should be the 
strongest and nest placed one; the others 
should be removed. When stopping the 
shoots the proper way is, where the shoot 
or lateral show®, as is often the case, more 
than one bunch, to select the best bunch, 
cutting the other or other® off, and then 
pinching out the point of the shoot two 
leaves beyond the bunch that is left. A 
wife rule in cropping Vines, generally 
speaking, is to leave one shoot to each 
spur and one bunch on it. In cases where 
the spurs are overcrowded then the 
number of bunches may require to l)e still 
more reduced. The great point to aim at 
is under rather than overcropping, as that 
ensures fine fruit, and,the Vines will re¬ 
main for years in good l>earing order. 
You ought to get a copy of “ Vines and 
Vine Culture,” price 5s. 6d., post free, 
from this office. 

VEGETABLES. t 

Asparagus plants (FX —It is not yet 

too late to either sow Asparagus seed or 
to obtain yearling roots and plant them 
to make a permanent plantation. Really, 
it will be wise to do both at once. You 
can purchase seed from a seedsman. 
Have the ground to be sown well manured 
and deeply dug. Then draw sihallow drills 
12 inches apart, and sow the seed thinly. 
When the seedlings are up thin out to 
8 inches apart. Keep the hde going 
amongst them, and in July, if the weather 
becomes hot, a thin dressing of salt may be 
given aud hoed in. From snch a sowing 
good, strong roots can be obtained for 
planting next spring. Generally, we 
prefer for planting good yearling roots to 
tliose that are two years old. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wireworms and Potatoes (B.). — It 
would have been better, in working your 
new garden soil, previously pasture, had 
you buried the turf 15 inches deep.. Wire- 
worm always abounds freely in^ old 
pasture, and when the turf was buried it 
would have done great good to have strewn 
over it, before adding the soil to each 
trench, some gas-lime. However, you can- 
pot now apply that, and your best course 
will be to smother the ground thickly with 
soot, and then, as you plant Potatoes, fork 
it in. No doubt you will find many of the 
tuber® eaten into by the wireworms when 
you lift the crop in the autumn. In lift¬ 
ing watch for the insect® and pick up all 
you can then. Also, in October, give a dress¬ 
ing of gas-lime, at the rate of 2 bushel® to 
3 rods of ground, let it lie exposed for six 
j weeks, then dig it in. That should do the 
ground great good. 


SHORT IBHJBB, 

J. A. —The only way to get rid of the 

Plantain® is to spud them ou»t.- A. A. S. 

—Sulphate of ammonia will answer the 
purpose. 

VAMBB OF PL ARTS AMD FRUITS. 

Nantes Of plants.— GStrickland .— 
Dog's-tooth Violet (Erythronium Den®- 

carus).- Redlynch. —Impossible to name 

from the poor specimen you send us.- 

Miss Ramsdtn.— -Veronica Hulkeana. 

Book reoelved. —“ Allotments for All,” 
by Gerald W. Butcher. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum-street, W.C. 1. 
2s. net. 

Wood ashos for washing.— The poorer 
people find the increased price of soap a 
great hardship, and, on thinking the 
matter over, I seem to have some vague 
idea that wood ashes can be used for doing 
the washing, it occurred to me that you, 
an authority upon wood fires, would prob¬ 
ably know about the process (if such 
exists), and be able to describe it in Gar¬ 
dening. I, and I am sure many other®, 
would be most grateful for your advice on 
the subject.—(M rs.) Nora Lucy. 

[Will any reader kindly reply?—*-E d.] 
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OUTCAST APPLES. 

There Is a movement in trade circles to¬ 
wards a drastic cutting down of tlie 
number of Apples that appear in modern 
catalogues, and one cannot but have con¬ 
siderable sympathy with such a i>roposal. 
Nearly everyone will agree tluit there are 
far too many varieties in cultivation, and 
many sorts could be very profitably dis¬ 
pensed with. It will be a very difficult 
matter, however, to say which sorts 
should be discarded and which should not. 
It is well-known that in many districts 
you find a variety or varieties w T hich 
thrive well and fruit abundantly, and in 
another district these same kinds are 
failures. I am not prepared to say here 
how far the influence of the stock—or 
root-system—is to blame for this varia¬ 
tion; but It certainly has a bearing on the 
subject. It is all very well to say that 
those old kinds—and the fact remains that 
they are old kinds—are obsolete, that they 
have been superseded by newer sorts, and 
that the district which so persistently re- 
tains«them is some sleepy hollow, wholly 
out of touch with modern progress. That 
Is not the ease. There is a wide and ever- 
extending interest in the cultivation of 
the Apple, and enthusiasts are continually 
experimenting with new introductions. 
The reports from many Interested growers 
over a very wide area show' a great differ¬ 
ence of opinion in regard to what are the 
best varieties, and this diversity is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in the ease of those 
sorts termed “ cooking varieties.” 

We are told with increasing emphasis 
that Cox’s Orange IMppin is the finest 
British dessert Apple. I humbly venture 
to make the assertion that such advice— 
especially when it Is unqualified, as it very 
often is—has done untold injury to the 
cultivation of the Apple. No doubt, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin—off certain soils—is un¬ 
questionably a fine fruit. But how’ many 
can grow r it satisfactorily? I hope for the 
credit of British pomology that this fruit 
is not the end-all and be-all of the Apple. 
Granted Its excellence in some districts. 
In others—many others—it is hopeless. 
Most advocates for the creation of a list 
of outcast Apples include Gravenstein 
amongst the names of the hopeless. I 
venture to question the wisdom of tb!s, 
and I should like to obtain the opinion of 
other growlers. In East Lothian Graven¬ 
stein is one of my finest Apples, sni>erb in 
quality, abundant in a yearly supply of 
delicious fruits. What is there to beat ft? 

In 'some of the old orchards in the 
famous Carse of Gowrle, Gravenstein, I 
am told, is a treat. At the great Fruit 
Conference held under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1888, this 
Apple is descrilK'd in the repot, as : “ Very 
sweet, rich, early; finest quality; a very 
handsome aud high-flavoured Apple.” 
That criticism, written thirty years ago, 
holds good to-day. John Scott, the 
eminent pomologist of Yeovil, in describ¬ 
ing this Apple half a century ago, wrote 
thus: “ Of all the early Apples I know% 
there are none, to my mind, equal to this. 
All authorities agree about the excellence 
of this flue fruit; from the Northern 
States of Europe to the Southern States 
of America it holds rank as one of the 
finest Apples known.” My experience of 
tills variety agrees with that of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and Scott. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Tulips deep.— Mr. Jenkins Is a bit too 
learned for me In his Tulip lore, and I will 
not venture to argue with him, but may, 
state that of Gesner’s Tulip, of w ? hich 1 
had at one time a good many, the only 
ones that live and bloom well are some 
that were left by accident in the soil 
rather deep—quite a foot down.—W. 

The Turban Buttercup.— As to Mr. 
Elliott’s note on p. 210, the main trouble is 
it Is not hardy. I had a number of roots 
and they soon perished in my cool loam. 
I saw both the yellow and red forms wild 
often in the little Barley fields of the 
native cultivators not far from Alex¬ 
andria, and wtis amazed at their beauty- 
far higher than that of any of the genus 
we grow. Cool-house culture should be 
easy. These wild kinds are the source of 
the double Fersian and Turban Ranunculi 
cultivated for centuries by many who have 
never seen the wild plants. The late 
Canon EHaeombe, when told of their flue 
effect, did not easily agree as to their being 
the origin of the garden form.—W. 

Primula Jullse. —Both Messrs. Stormouth 
and Son and Lissadell include two forms 
of I*. Julia* in their lists of plants. The 
darker-flow’ered plant is much the better. 
Unfortunately, the type I have at present 
is the lighter form, and the flowers have 
suffered badly from bleaching during flic 
extremely cold weather we have had 
throughout April. A good-sized plant of 
the darker form, which I saw in flower in 
a friend’s garden (on May 1st), was ex¬ 
tremely fine and had not suffered percepti¬ 
bly from being exposed to similar weather 
conditions. There is no question that it is 
much the better form to have.—T. A. L. 

The double-flowered Apennina Anemone. 
—The longer I grow’ this the better I like 
it, but it needs a certain amount of culture 
to render it really effective. I find that a 
top-dressing of rotten manure put on in 
the winter .makes all the difference in the 
size and form of the flowers, which are as 
double and as well-formed as those of the 
Daisy when the plants are well nourished. 
It is now (April 2Stli) in full beauty, and 
will last a fortnight longer, whereas the 
type is nearly over. I do not think that it 
is so well suited for growing under trees 
as the ordinary form. I have it in various 
positions, but it is certainly best in the 
opeu, the flower-stems being more rigid 
and the flowers have greater substance.— 
By FLEET. 

Baby Blue Eyes.— This gem of the Cali¬ 
fornia flora lias withstood the winter well 
and tried to flower through April, but the 
sun was not kind until the first day of 
May, w T hen the effect w*as pretty over a 
bed of Tea Iloscs. We used to know it 
as Nemophila iusignis, but its name now’ 
is N. Menziesii, as I find from Jej son’s 
“Flora of Western and Middle Cali¬ 
fornia.” In its own country it is frequent 
on moist, hilly soils, and also in the 
valleys, also in moist places, which mnv 
explain its thriving in our cool soils. Jt 
was sown in September, and formed, with 
its pretty leaves, a carpet over the bed all 
the winter and spring. A white form 
occurs here and there, and Jepson says the 
plant varies much. Annuals of much 
beauty of colour that face our winters are 
valuable.—W. f Sussex. 


Andromeda Japonlca.— Something was 
said in these columns a few* weeks ago re¬ 
garding the hardiness of this beautiful 
shrub and of its failure to bloom satisfac¬ 
torily in some places. Here* it has just 
had most, of its new growth cut back by 
frost, aiul if I am right in assuming that 
this new wood provides the buds for next 
spring’s flowers the explanation as to un¬ 
satisfactory blooming seems obvious. This 
year A. japonlca made a wonderful show’ 
in this district, a bush in Mr. E. C. Bux¬ 
ton’s garden, about 5 feet high, being a 
glorious sight.—A. T. J., North Wales . 

Birds and fruit buds. —Mr. F. A. Dench 
(p. 207) asks if I have noticed that bull¬ 
finches and sparrows have left the fruit- 
buds alone this year, and w’onders w T hy it 
is. I am glad to say I have noticed it; 
there has been no trouble at all from bud¬ 
picking. I attribute this partly to the ab¬ 
sence of severe weather while the buds 
were developing, when they are usually 
attacked, but chiefly to the scarcity of 
birds. I have seen only two bullfinches all 
the winter, and birds of all kinds seem to 
be much less numerous than usual. I 
noticed a similar scarcity last summer, and 
attribute it to the severe winter of 1910-17. 
We are suffering for it in another way, 
however—the prevalence of caterpillars.— 
E. M. B., Sussex. 

The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). 
—A plant of this Daphne in full bloom has 
few rivals either in beauty or fragrance in 
the spring garden. Such a specimen I saw 
a few’ days ago in General Gough’s rock 
garden in the Vale of Conway. This plant 
was then so full of blossom that the shoots 
w ere literally lx>rne down—a pound of un¬ 
broken pink. The position of this shrub 
has much to do with its success. It likes 
being crowded among other plants, or, like 
the above-mentioned specimen, given the 
protection anil company of rocks slightly 
higher than itself. Can anyone tell me 
the difference between D. Cneorum and D. 
Verloti?—A. T. J. 

[W. J. Bean, in “ Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,” considers 
D. O. Verloti a distinct variety, the 
flow’ers being less numerous and less 
densely packed in the head.] 

Asplenium bulbiferum In Cork.— The 
climate in the south of Ireland is as mild 
ns is that of a slightly-heated greenhouse 
in the north of England, as is witnessed 
by the. growth in the open air of such 
plants as Asplenium marinum, A. con- 
simile, Adiuntum Capillus-Veneris, ami 
other tender subjects which invariably 
perish in severe winters in England, even 
when grown in unheateil houses. I note 
your correspondent refers to 14 degs. of 
frost. This low- temperature may have 
been recorded somewhere in the district, 
but I should be inclined to doubt its being 
in close proximity to an uninjured plaut 
of Asplenium bulbiferum for any appreci¬ 
able length of time. The temperature may 
IwK-sihly have just touched that low figure 
for an instant, but any protracted spell of 
11 degs. of frost w ? ould prove fatal to 
Asplenium bulbiferum.—H. Stansfield, 
Sale. 

Treatment of Daffodils.—I am rather 
surprised that it is suggested in Garden¬ 
ing that it is Impolitic to disturb Daffodils 
after flowering. I have hundreds of them, 
and it is my favourite time for sorting, 
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dividing, mid replanting. My very best 
and most expensive I generally lift, and if 
division cannot be done I dig in fresh loam 
and leaf-mould and replace: this prevents 
deterioration. Also with their flowering 
still in one’s mind it is possible to arrange 
colours and heights so as to place them to 
the greatest advantage. They are thus 
never dried off—a tiresome, risky business. 
If the season is very dry I water them 
when planted. Snowdrops I treat in the 
same way, preparing a large patch of 
ground under trees and putting each bulb 
in singly, and the result is a perfect car¬ 
pet of bloom. Crocuses the same. I press 
the bulbs tightly into the soil, and allow all 
leaves to lie on the ground, as they are 
brittle and easily snap, and they must be 
kept on to ensure success — F. L. Clark, 
Snaith , 8.0 ., Yorkshire. 

The 8eashore Daffodil (Narcissus eala¬ 
th inus).—This scarce little gem is now in 
full bloom, Its lovely, nodding, white 
flowers being in fine contrast to the glossy, 
dark-green, narrow foliage, spreading all 
over the ground, twisted In all forms like 
u corkscrew, and entangled together. 
After forty years’ (success and failures) 
experience in glowing the plant, I have 
found out the simplest mode of culture. 

1 grow it now in pine yellow native sand, 
under big trees, amongst Grass and 
►Snowdrops, where it is at home, making 
splendid colonies, each scape bearing one 
to five flowers. If not disturbed for years 
It improves every season. The fallen, dry 
leaves of the trees are a sufficient protec¬ 
tion against the sharpest frosts.—D. Gui- 
henettf, 49, Rue des Vinaigriers, Paris. 

Darwin Tulip*.— The Tulip season is 
with us again, and most of us, no doubt, 
will be making notes of specially fine varie¬ 
ties of the Darwin and other families. 
Clara Butt, grown in a mass, is very 
beautiful—indeed, masses of almost any 
variety are highly effective. But there are 
combinations of colours equally telling. 
Take, for example, a mixture of helio¬ 
tropes or mauves with a good pink, and It 
will be found that the result Is nearly, if 
not quite, as good as the effect produced 
by groups of a single shade. I might in¬ 
stance several good combinations, notably 
that flne sort Rev. H. Ewbank and 
Psyche, Nora Ware and Massenet, or Mark 
Twain and Loveliness. Apart from their 
highly ornamental value in the garden, 
very few flowers are so useful for cutting 
as Tulips. Their long stems and varied 
colours alike recommend them for this 
purpose, and as one who has had in most 
seasons to send large quantities of cut 
bloom by rail and by post I can speak 
highly of the travelling qualities of Tulips 
and of their duration on their arrival.— 
W. McO., Raimae. 

Cftultherfa Veitohlana.— About eleven 
years ago this attractive evergreen was 
introduced from China, Mr. B. H. Wilson 
having collected seeds in Hupeh. At pre¬ 
sent it does not appear as If It will ever 
exceed a few inches In height. It, how¬ 
ever, spreads fairly rapidly, and forms a 
low, dense mass of short shoots bearing 
dark, evergreen leaves, which may be as 
much as 3 inches long and nearly 2 inches 
wide, the under-surfaces of the young 
leaves and the shoots being thickly 
covered by downy hairs. From the 
leathery texture of the leaves they are not 
easily injured, and retain their rich shade 
throughout winter. The small, white 
flowers are borne in short, dense racemes, 
and are followed by blue fruits. It Is a 
very desirable plant for a moist position 
in the rock garden, where, established in 
soil free from lime, it may be expected to 
flourish and form an interesting winter 
feature. Propagations cato be effected^by 
Digitized by\ jjOOQIC 


detaching small, rooted sections from the 
main plant, while it can also be grown 
from seeds and from cuttings Inserted In 
sandy peat in a close frame In July. 
Other low-growing siieoies, such as G. 
tricliophylla, G. nummularioides, and G. 
proeumbens are also good sorts to plant 
among small stones in the rock garden, 
while the more vigorous G. Shallon is an 
excellent evergreen, 2 feet to 3 feet high, 
suitable for planting as an undergrowth 
in thin woods and plantations, also for 
positions in the garden not exposed to full 
$un.— D. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

A PLANT COLLECTOR IN CHINA. % 
(i Qoncluded from page 222.) 

Last week 1 was out for three days on a 
portion of the Range totally new to me. 
The first day we had a most exhausting 
climb of G,000 feet to 7,000 feet, a steady 
grind from 0.30 a.m. till four in the after¬ 
noon, the last 2,000 feet up the faces of 
rugged limestone and slate cliffs, hand and 
foot work all the time, in drenching rain 
and blinding mists. Over that portion I 
had to dispense with boots, the going was 
so bad. This i*oilion of the Mekong val¬ 
ley is exceptionally dry, rain possibly one 
day per week, but often not even that; but 
the slopes are so steep they do not retain 
the moisture. Consequently, there Is a 
comparatively barren belt extending as 
high as 2,000 feet to 3,000 feet above river- 
level. The vegetation of this belt is 
characteristic of the climate and soil— 
stunted trees and shrubs, mostly Conifers 
and Oaks—a more or less xerophytic her¬ 
baceous vegetation with great stretches of 
Bracken and coarse Grass. The lower belt 
of Pine forest is likewise very unproduc¬ 
tive, the only flowering shrubs a few 
gnarled specimens of R. Fortune! forma. 
Beyond that, from the base of the cliffs 
the Rhododendron belt is met, and such 
species as R. ixeuticum, floccigerum, and 
another akin to it, Ward!, hypolepidotum, 
etc., are abundant. I consider the last- 
named the most evil-smelling of all the 
glandular Rhododendrons. To brush one’s 
way through a thicket of it is a thing ever 
remembered. The odour is really sicken¬ 
ing. After surmounting the cliffs we were 
quickly on the real Alps, and camped in a 
small enclosed valley with boggy meadow 
in the centre at about 12,000 feet to 13,000 
feet. A wilderness of Rhododendrons and 
many species of Primulas enclosed by 
jagged limestone spurs some 2,000 feet 
higher, the flanks of which were clothed 
with forests of Conifers, Abies sp. In the 
distant background the main peaks of the 
Range are much higher. The formation of 
the floor of the valley is a reddish, laminated 
slate, tilted to right angles, with much 
broken and crumbly surface exposed, and, 
as I say, on this a wilderness of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, the first I have seen not on lime¬ 
stone. So much for the Rhododendrons 
and limestone theory so far as this area Is 
concerned. The valley is about H miles in 
length by fully | mile In breadth, and the 
whole extent of it is covered by dense 
growth of such species ns R. sanguineum, 
saluenense, campylogynum, Forrest!, and 
trichocladum. The opener situations were 
covered over to a depth of 1$ feet to 2\ feet, 
a perfectly enchanting tangle of foliage 
and bloom, whilst in the more sheltered 
corners, amongst scattered Conifers, on 
dry banks, and by little rills were such 
species as R. Rozelanum, ixeuticum, platy- 
phyllum, as well as several others unknown 
to me. 

Rhododendrons bog plants. —Talk of 
Rhododendrons being bog plants! That is 
the boggiest place I’ve been in for many 


<lays! The soil overlying the red slate and 
forming the meadow, a sloppy black peat, 
slimy and greasy, with pot-holes I could 
not fathom with a fl-foot pole. All the 
Rhododendrons were in full flower, and I 
have seldom seen anything to equal the 
display of colour, the masses of brilliant 
scarlet blooms of R. sanguineum, the 
flaring magentas and lakes of R. .saluen¬ 
ense, the dark plum shades of R. campy¬ 
logynum, the cherry-red of the new form 
of R. Forresti, and the greeny-yellow of 
R. tricliocladuin, all distinct yet all blend¬ 
ing most delightfully. R. Roxeianum and 
ixeuticum have white flowers spotted vivid 
crimson, with very bunchy and compact 
trusses; the latter has the best habit and 
is quite a handsome shrub. As already 
mentioned, occasional specimens are 
faintly washed rose, but the type is white. 
Auother species seen has large foliage after 
the style of R. priestans and huge trusses 
of large rose-pink flowers—the rose-pink of 
Dicertra spectabilis— In form resembling 
those of R. Beesianum. Another species 
of much the same size and habit has pale 
yellow fleshy blooms of the form of R. 
campanulatuin. R. platyphyUum, a new 
s|»ecies, found by Kingdon Ward in 1913, 
was abundant in every shade, from pure 
white to deep rose. Even iu heavy rain 
and mist it was a wonderful sight: how* It 
would apitear in sunshine I can well 
Imagine. On the open portions of the 
boggy slopes were many 

Hemjaoeoi's plants iu full bloom— 
C’aIlianthemiuns, Anemones, Pedlcularls, 
Swertias, Calthas, Gentians, a large white- 
flowered Pingnicula, and a particularly 
flne species of Diapensia, with large, 
fleshy, rose-pink flowers, produced so 
freely that, though some of the cushions 
were 18 inches in diameter, scarce a sign of 
foliage showed. A perfect mat of blossom. 
Of Primulas there were many. First the 
new ? owphalogramma, a plant of 9 inches 
to 14 inches in height, with large trumpet 
flowers of rich purple blue lined white in¬ 
side, and with fringed corolla lobes. 
Primula brevlfolia and P. amethystioa, 
with their beautiful pendulous blooms of 
richest shades of purple-blue, were abun¬ 
dant. while the banks of the streams and 
rills were sheeted with the lovely yellow, 
orange-striped flowers, and bright green 
foliage of Primula serratifolia, perfectly 
foiled by clumps of the purple spikes of 
Primula muscarioides. Over all the opener 
spaces iu patches and scattered masses, 
sufficiently abundant to give the surfaces a 
rosy-purple flush, was a new and very 
dwarf form of Primula belia, with large 
blooms of a deep shade of purple-lake and 
tiny Moss-like foliage. On the cliffs above 
a portion of the meadow I saw for the first 
time in flower Rhododendron proteoides. 
It Is an attractive rock plant with large 
blooms of a creamy or canary-yellow, 
beautifully marbled deep crimson towards 
the base. Amongst the dwarf scrub was 
found a new 

Vaooinium, a shrub of 0 inches to 18 
inches or even 2 feet, with large, ovoid, 
glossy, dark green, coriaceous leaves, and 
stumpy, curved, terminal racemes of fairly 
large, rosy-pink flowers. The interestingand 
new Vaccinlum, V. modestum, was every¬ 
where as an under shrub, and also on the 
open turf and rock. The flowers are large, 
dull crimson, tinged green, and not par¬ 
ticularly striking, though the fruits are, 
hut the foliage is dense, of a most charm¬ 
ing light. Fern-like shade of green, as seen 
In the young foliage of our native Bilberry. 
Here and there were clumiis of Polygonum 
polystachyum, with Its large spikes of deep 
blood-crimson blooms, and everywhere 
amongst the dwarfer Rhododendrons and 
along the margins of the scrub were large 
groups of the beautiful Lily (Lilinm a per- 
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turn var. tibeticum Fr.), with its shining 
dark chow Lute-red nodding blooms, so 
abundant, indeed, their fragrance filled the 
air with sweetness. Another beauty, 
though scentless, showed in smaller num¬ 
bers in more sheltered situations, 
Nomocharis pardanthina Fr. The 
fully-expanded large flowers of this species 
are most effective, being beautifully 
fringed with a silvery shining surface 
regularly &iH>tted deep crimson. That is 
the tyi»e as seen on the Tali Range also, 
but there is another kindred plant here— 
L»oth were collected on the Chungtien 
plateau in 1914 and introduced by me then, 
and may be seen at Edinburgh, where they 
floweret! last season—not so tall nor so 
free-flowering, with coarser foliage and 
smaller blooms, not fringed, and suffused a 
dull purple-rose, with many minute crim¬ 
son spots at the base. It. is, T now con¬ 
sider. quite distinct from N. pardanthina. 
A rarer plant than any, with its Heath- 
like blooms and foliage, is Diplarene multi¬ 
flora (Hook.), of which several groups were 
seen on the barer rock surfaces. 


big trusses of large campanulate blooms of Equally important are such matters as 
a most wonderful shade of plum-rose, with dividing the plant, soil preparation, and 
crimson markings and a deep crimson position. The first, indeed, is an essential 
blotch at base. Even the dried specimens in the case; transplanting big clumps in- 
are a delight. Georoe Forrest. I tact is well nigh fatal to success, as wit- 

_ ness the decline of many fine plants so 

A NEGLECTED BANK treated. Nurserymen, from the demand 

_ n for plants, have of necessity to resort to 

Ow 1 ^^ to the absence of the gardener and | 1)eri o dical division an( ] transplanting of 
his help many things have to take their muc ij 0 f their stock, and the object-lessons 
chance, among them this bank of Azaleas, accru ing* therefrom are both many and 
beneath which a bold Grape Hyacinth, i g 0od Moreover, it may be accepted 
the azure Windflower, and Triteleia uni- g eIlera n y that any subject iK>ssessed of 
flora all have their way. The effect for the crowu density of the Hepatica will 
a time was very good. always repay for periodical division—say 

- every third year. This is true, notwith- 

MOVING HEPATICAS. standing that plants under the most 

I THINK “ M. L. \V.” (page 210) will sue- j favourable conditions may go on and 
ceed with these if moving is done as soon flower well for years. When dividing, I 
us the spurs for the following year’s also make a i>oint of shortening back the 
bloom have formed— i.e., in autumn. At root-fibres to 0 inches'or thereabouts. It 
any rate, that is what I do, and seldom is better so—better than cramming them 
have a failure. These jirettv Anemones into.a hole in a bunch to rot and probably 
enjoy a fairly rich loam that* is of a free contaminate many that would otherwise 
and oi>en nature, for they are deep well. As to 

rooters. H. triloba seeds itself here in all Soil preparation, the plant is deep root- 



Muscari conicum , the Azure Blue Windflower , and the Star-flower (Triteleia uniflora) 

on Azalea bank . 


Owing to the nature of the weather 1 manner of places, even coming up through 
did not then have an opportunity to ex- | creeping Ivy and other woodland herbage, 
plore the full extent of the valley or be- A. T. J., N. Wales. 

yond it. Therefore I write only of the - “ M. L. W.” (page 210) inquires as 

spot where we camped. It rained in sheets ] to the best time to do this, and the answer 
all that uight, alL the next day and follow- 1 is as soon as flowering is over, or, if the 
iug night, and when we set out on our re- | i>ermauent establishment is a matter of 
turn journey it was raining as steadily, greater concern than a season’s flowering, 
with clouds of driving mist half obscuring then just inside its normal period. This 
everything. When I left Lichiaug some of , i s not saying it may not be done at any 
my men came here by a different route vid other time, far from it. “ M. L. W.,” 
the Yangtze valley, Wei Hsi, and the Li-ti- however, asks for “ the best time,” and 
ping, to secure flowering specimens of experience has proved the flowering period 
species collected only in fruit in 1914. j or thereabouts to be the best. The 
They also ascended a portion of the Kari Hepatica is not a subject that only roots 
Pass east of Yeh-chik, in this valley, and periodically, as do some plants, rather is 
were most successful, bagging many good it both continuous and profuse. I long 
things, besides most of those they were ago concluded that the early spring 
instructed to secure. Of their lot the finest months were much the best for the work. 
Is Rhododendron glischrum, a shrub which, Doing it at that time enables the plant 
when it flowers at home, will cause a I to produce a maximum quantity of both 
sensation. Mr. Williams has a stock of it leaves and root-fibres, plus fully-developed 
from the 1914 secfflM eatheredT It is a crowns, in its new station. But “the best 
magnificently-folltaed£tjce with time” is but an item In the programme. 


iug, and in good material the roots may 
go down nearly 2 feet. In my experience 
the root-fibres ramify most freely in 
loams light to medium in texture; in 
closer, more clayey soils, root-formation 
and activity are usually less. Such as 
these would be benefited by a free addition 
of burnt clay, ballast, or limestone chip- 
pings. Almost a woodland subject, the 
plant revels in leafy material. Rich soils 
and those uniformly cool are much appre¬ 
ciated. In light loams year-old cow-dung 
is unequalled. Not grossly rich, its cool¬ 
ing nature and sponge-like character ap¬ 
pear to suit the Hepatica well. I used it 
without stint for years with the best re¬ 
sults. As to 

Position, skelter from biting north and 
east winds is good, and with the thin 
screening effect of near-by trees—not the 
shade of house or wall, through which 
neither a gleam of sunlight nor warmth can 
ever reach -|he plants—will suit all the 
triloba Hepaticas, : with which one in¬ 
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eludes H. nmericana and H. acutlloba. 
For all these the soil conditions and shade 
mentioned do much to promote a nearly 
evergreen character—the surest sign of 
perfection. Often a clump may be quite 
evergreen sharing its lot with Ferns, and 
the lesson is worth learning. For H. 
angulosa the same degree of shade is less 
important; and, while not adverse to it, 
may be made happy in sun also if given 
generous treatment. The root stock, too, 
is different. 

“ M. L. W.” need not fear failure on a 
steep bank if the conditions named can be 
more or less imitated, particularly those 
as to soil and shade. Hepaticas appear to 
revel in the companionship of other plants, 
whether of root or leaf, and, like the 
Primrose, are seen at their best amid such 
surroundings. When on level ground and 
leafless, as they would almost be sure to 
be, few things would appear so unhappy 
just as they invariably are when grown 
near towns or in smoky districts. Given 
both the atmosphere and environment, the 
picture is made more natural and com¬ 
plete. Here, too, “ M. L. W.” may also 
find that seeds strewn in leafy material 
near the plants as soon as ripe may give 
the looked for results, even if not exactly 
self-sown. Hepatica seeds are moderately 
heavy, and may fall into the tuft and be 
lost, whereas if distributed as suggested 
a different tale might presently be told. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


other bed begin to look queer. I am send¬ 
ing some bulbs and leaves, and will be 
much obliged if I oan be told the cause of 
their doing so. The soil is heavy, and the 
beds in a damp situation • but some 
Phloxes (perennial) planted in the same 
beds also Took unhealthy, and they did well 
last year. Phloxes in two other beds near, 
with no Tulips in, look well. None of the 
beds was manured last year. Some Parrot 
Tulips on a border in another part of the 
garden also begin to look queer.— Mrs. 
Beverley Leeds 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Frltillaria alba. —How can I 

increase Fritillaria alba? I have had two 
bulbs side by side for several years; each 
has one lovely bloom annually, but never 
more. —Raven. 

[If you are referring to F. Meleagris 
alba, the only quick way would be by 
means of seeds; and, assuming your 
plants to be isolated, they should, if care¬ 
fully fertilised by hand, give a fair per¬ 
centage of the white-flowered variety. 
If they are not isolated you had better 
mark them for transplanting later, 
though if you covered them with fine 
muslin When in flower Interference from 
insect agency would be avoided without 
running the risk of weakening them tem¬ 
porarily by moving them. Sow the seeds, 
shortly after they ripen, in sandy soil, 
and place in a cold frame. Increase by 
offsets is very slow.] 

Replanting Gladioli —For how many 

years in succession may the same Gladioli 
conns be successfully planted? They are 
lifted and dried every autumn. —Grace 
Gardner, Hassocks. 

[Provided you take the precaution to 
plant in a fresh position or soil each year, 
you may grow the conns for an almost in¬ 
definite period * with impunity. Much 
hinges, naturally, on the way they are 
grown, and In this connection a deeply 
cultivated, well-enriched soil with perfect 
drainage is a matter of Import. Winter 
trenching and manuring, a cool, well-aired 
store for the bulbs when dry, and jearly 
April planting when the soil is fairly dry 
are cultural items not to he lost sight of. 
As a fresh conn is produced annually 
above the old one, the cultivator is dealing 
virtually with a new plant each year, 
though it may not be endowed with the 
vigour of a seedling flowering for the first 
time. You might raise seedlings for your¬ 
self and note their increased vigour as 
against the others.] 

Tulips failing.— I have two beds of May 
flowering Tulips, which have been planted 
three years without being taken up. Up 
to a fortnight ago they looked particularly 
well. Now the Tulips in one |>ed have 
goiH[ioff and the l^avei^Sj th oUSujl^iii the 


[The direct causes of the failure are the 
heavy soil and the damp situation, the 
latter wholly unsuited to permanently 
planted Tulips. These bulbs are rarely a 
success when left in the soil from year 
to year, though occasionally in chalky 
loams where chalk also constitutes the 
subsoil they may go on quite well for 
several years. Generally, however, they 
are best, lifted in early July and rested, 
replanting them in October. The bulbs 
you send are very l>oor, and prove clearly 
that the deterioration is not of the 
moment, but is at least a year old, since 
the bulbs formed last year are but carica¬ 
tures of what they should be. They are 
so poor as to make it hardly worth while 
to attempt to resuscitate them; indeed, 
their only chance would be by growing i 
the healthy offsets for severe 1 years, lift-1 
ing and replanting as above advised. The j 
Phloxes are obviously suffering from the, 
same uncongenial soil conditions, and, de- 1 
spite the fact that these plants revel in 
moisture during their season of growth 
and flowering, they do not long remain In 
health in soil always wet, and ill-drained 
to boot.] 

Pentstemons. — A note in a recent 
number of Gardening does full justice to 
the value of rentstemons for the summer 
display in the flower garden, especially at 
a time like this when we welcome those 
things that -can be kept as cuttings 
through the winter with little or no artifi¬ 
cial beat, or obtained from seed sown as 
early in the spring as circumstances will 
permit. A decided point in their favour 
is that they can be used In many different 
ways, either massed, In which case a dis¬ 
tinct colour can be used in each bed or a 
mixture of light and dark shades, or iso¬ 
lated plants or small clumps can be used 
respectively for small and large beds on a 
dwarf carpet. Sorts like Alexander Wood 
or Louis Grondeau show to advantage on 
a carpet of Tufted Pansy Violetta or 
Koniga variegata, and I have had softie 
charming beds by the association of Agnes 
Wiekfield and Ben Nevis (two light- 
coloured and beautiful varieties) with 
Councillor Waters Pansy. Again, any¬ 
one having a large bed and wishing for a 
distinct contrast might try a big centre 
block of Mrs. F. Fulford (a rich red of 
tall, vigorous habit; Indeed, one of the 
strongest growers) and a broad outer edge 
of white Newberry Gem. The Pentstemon 
is one of the flowers on which the amateur 
may try hybridising with every prospect 
of success and a good return in the way 
of quick flowering for his labour.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Frame Violets. —Both the single and 
double varieties should be propagated, 
pulling the old plants to pieces in the 
latter instance and saving the best of the 
youngest growths from the outside of the 
clumps, and by taking off # the rooted 
runners in the case of single sorts. 
Plant them out in rich soil and convenient 
to the water supply, so that in dry 
weather they can be kept well watered and 
syringed. If the soil is not in a fertile 
condition, draw drills 15 inches to 
18 inches apart, as for the planting of 
Potatoes, and fill them up with compost 
consisting of loam and leaf-mould in equal 
parts, and plant directly into this after 


making it firm. Single varieties may also 
be planted in fruit-tree borders, and by the 
side of footpaths in the kitchen garden. 
Princess of Wales and Amiral Aveflan are 
two good kinds for this purpose. La 
France is preferred for frame culture. 
Water the plants as they are set out in 
rows 1 foot and 2 feet apart respectively 
for the double and single varieties, and 
give them every attention in this respect 
until they become established. The Czar 
and the yellow variety referred to by a 
contributor in a recent issue should be 
broken up and propagated in like manner. 
The yellow kind is not, unfortunately, 
amenable to frame culture—at least, I 
have never found it so.—A. W. 


Hardy annuals.— Mignonette sown at 
the present time will, as a rule, give better 
results than when sown earlier. In the 
latter case, the seedlings, after germinat¬ 
ing, are liable to be crippled by la-te frosts 
or by east winds and after-growth always 
stunted and unsatisfactory. Mignonette 
ought to bo sown in firm ground, and 
where sparrows or chaffinches are trouble¬ 
some let the seeds be damped and coated 
with red lead before sowing. Early thin¬ 
ning is imperative, and the seedlings ought 
ultimately to stand 8 inches apart. Lava- 
tera trimestris, Field Poppies, Nemo- 
philas, Eutoea viscida, Nycterina selagi- 
noides, Eschscholtzias, Godetias, Malope 
I grandiflora, and others will give an mex- 
pensive display frettn midsummer onward, 
i There are some fine things among the 
Godetias, and attention may be du-ected 
to the improved forms of the Clarkia now 
available. 

The Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis). 

_This old favourite is worthy pf a place 

in anv garden that caA give it a cool, 
rather moist soil in half-shade. The type, 
with its rich-green foliage marbled with 
white, and the flowers which change from 
rose to blue, after tbe manner of Forget- 
me-nots, was once a familiar object in 
many cottage gardens; but one does not 
come across it quite so often nowadays. 
Still less oommon are the pure white 
Variety and the pink-flowered Mrs. Moon. 
—J. 

The Foam-flower (Tiarelia oorddfolia).— 
There appear to be two forms of this m 
gardens, both passing under the same 
name, but distinct in one or two points. 
The better of the two has white flowers 
and anthers of the same creamy whiteness, 
and does not spread so rapidly as the 
other. The other has pinkish anthers, 
these to some degree detracting from the 
purity of the inflorescence. This form 
also sends out runners which root a short 
distance from the parent. It is not the 
same as T. unifoliata.—S. Abnott. 

Heucheras. —Although these graceful 
plants often do well among rocks and in 
thin soil, they enjoy good living, and may 
be planted in the border with fine effect. 
In rich, but fairly light, land, with plenty 
of root room, many forms of H. sangumea 
will send up flowering stems over 2 feet 
in height, and in great abundance. Grown 
thus, they are not only objects of striking 
beauty, but are very useful for cut¬ 
ting.-—J. 

Corydalis bulbosa.— This grows and 
flowers very freely in these gardens. Un¬ 
like some plants, it doeB not seem parti¬ 
cular as to soil and position. One small 
group is seen to special advantage. 
Through a carpet of Corydalis, the common 
double Daffodil comes up and blooms 
freely, the purplish shade of the Corydalis 
flowers and the yellow of the Daffodil mak¬ 
ing quite a pleasing contrast.—v* T., 
Ampthill Park. 

The Pink Wood 8orrel. —A bright rose- 
pink form of our oommon Oxalis Aceto- 
sella, this is a pretty subject for the mar¬ 
gins of woodland walks, about mossy 
rocks, or old stumps. In sun or shade, it 
appears to thrive j but whether, like some 
of its relations, it would become a pest 
among # choicer plants is worthy of con¬ 
sideration.—J; 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XVII.— The Sky Blue Windflower as an 
edging. —This chanced to come In an 
edging of big Snowdrops, thriving as it 
does in all soils here. I have Allen’s 
variety also, which is later and not so 
good in colour. W. 

Sussex. 

A ROCK GARDEN EFFECT. 

When one happens on a happy mixture of 
llowers it seems only fair to pass it on for 
others to follow* if they will. Last year I 
made a lucky shot of this kind. A friend 
acquired a ton or so of rock, a load of 
soil, and a quantity of choice alpine 
plants. All were dumi>ed on a chosen 
site for the proposed small rock garden; 
but every time I went, expecting to see a 
little flower alp, I found nothing but the 
dumps of material and the friend looking 
pathetic and with an eloquent air of not 
knowing how to begin. At last I realised 


me-not I should have put down as Ruth 
Fisher, and possibly it was, though this 
particular stock came originally from a 
cemetery in Switzerland, and has passed 
from garden to garden with the legend of 
its origin, but -without name. Anyway, 
Ruth Fisher would produce the same 
effect, and would sound better than “ the 
Forget-me-not that came from a Swiss 
cemetery.” Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


SAXIFRAGES AT WISLEY. 
Broad masses of Saxifraga sancta and S. 
oppositifolia are very striking now in the 
rock garden at Wisley, the plants 
smothered with bloom. Although the 
flow'ers of S. sancta are not individually 
so well formed as those of S. apiculata 
they are richer in colour, and as seen at 
Wisley this Saxifrage is certainly one of 
the finest and most effective alpines in 
cultivation. Under a cloudy sky this Saxi¬ 
frage was very striking; in the bright 
spring sunshine it must be brilliant. In 
some places Saxifraga sancta does not give 
the full measure of its worth. It grows 


blossoms. These Saxifrages, with their 
thousands of bright blooms, form one of 
the most delightful floral pictures I have 
ever seen. A group of the highly-valued 
S. Griesbachi is a striking feature and is 
certainly one of the things that the alpine 
grower cannot or should not do without. 
Grouping this Saxifrage is a good idea and 
is the true way of illustrating the decora¬ 
tive worth and nobility of this beautiful 
species. I have always thought that group¬ 
ing alpines, and, in fact, hardy plants 
generally that do not spread freely, is 
much preferable to using the same number 
of plants on the dot system. I counted 
nearly sixty spikes of finely-developed 
blooms on this lot of plants, and readers 
who know this Saxifrage can realise what 
a fine effect they created. The Wisley 
rockery covers an area of several acres, 
and I had not the time to fully examine 
everything. S. Rochelliana, S. Paulin®, 
S. scardica, S. obtusa, S. Biasoletta, and 
others were all in fine condition. I w'ould 
advise all w'ho can do so to pay a visit to 
Wisley. The rock garden is, and must con¬ 
tinue to be, full of interest and beauty. 

J. Cornhill. 



The Sky Blue Wood Windflower. Self planted. 


what was wanted of me. Spades and 
trowels w r ere collected, and in an hour or 
two my friend had built the rock garden, 
and I was enjoying myself planting it. 

I visited it lately, and found it looking 
very gay. The rarest and most interest¬ 
ing plant in flower was Auricula Mrs. 
Robinson, w'hich suggested this note. A 
good colony of it was blossoming together 
with a dwarf, large-flow T ered, light-blue 
Forget-me-not. Auricula Mrs. Robinson 
is a very free-flow'ering variety, with 
lovely soft, clear-yellow blossoms, and the 
effect of this with the clear light-blue was 
very beautiful. I remarked on this lovely 
combination, thinking it was a brilliant 
inspiration on the part of my friend, but 
was told that it was part of my own plant¬ 
ing, and that I had planned and remarked 
oil the scheme at the time of planting. 
The accusation was too good not to ac¬ 
cept, though really the effect as I saw it 
was too good to have been anything lut 
a happy accident, ju^l much too.good not 

to Pf . 33 f S r t flfeSorset- 


freely enough, but the yield of flowers is 
not in proportion to the size of the plants. 
With me it has been disappointing, and 
complaints of its non-floWering have been 
made in this paper. These complete or 
partial failures would appear to be due to 
a want of maturity, and are probably most 
noticeable in low-lying gardens like mine. 
Mr. Ingw r ersen tells me that It requires “ a 
good roasting,” and, as the plants at 
Wisley are high up on the rockery w r here 
they get sun and wdnd throughout most 
of the day, they must, in a period of hot 
w T eather, get well baked. This is such a 
fine alpine that it is worthy of attention, 
and I w r ould advise those who may have 
failed to bloom it w'ell to try again. I 
have put out several plants in the most 
exposed positions at command, and hope 
to have better success than hitherto. 

Blooming at the same time, similar in 
habit, but a complete contrast in colour, 
S. oppositifolia forms a fine companion to 
S. sancta, S. apiculata, and its w’hite 
variety, all smothered with their pretty 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Douglasia Vitaliana. — Though this 
grows freely with me in sandy leaf-soil in 
a sunny position, and seems otherwise 
happy, it does not flower at all freely. 
Perhaps it is one of those species which 
must he starved before it will blossom 
well. It seems very hardy, and the 
terrors of last winter left it unharmed.— 

W. o. c. 

Hutchinsia alpina. —The pretty glossy- 
green foliage of this little alpine is already 
(mid-April) almost hidden by masses of 
pure-white flowers. These are much 
earlier than usual. I grow it in a cleft of 
a dry rock garden in full sun, and, despite 
those who say it should have moisture and 
a cooler spot, my plants could hardly do 
better.—A. T. J. 

Ajuga reptans variegata —I am not very 
fond of variegated foliage, as a rule, but 
I think this variety of the native Bugle 
is quite pretty and worth growing. It 
soon spreads into a large patch if planted 
in a shady, rather damp situation. It 
makes a good show* too,, when covered 
with its spikes of Blufe flowers. — N. L. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE SOY BEAN—A MEAT SUBSTI¬ 
TUTE. 

“ Soy ” is the Chinese word for water, and 
the Soy Bean is nothing more nor less than 
a Chinese Water Bean. In Hong Kong 
and Canton they have Soy Beans at every 
meal. There are many ways of preparing 
and of utilising them in different dishes. 
China knows them as the “ poor man’s 
meat,” because they contain enough pro¬ 
tein to take the place of meat entirely in 
the human dietary. Soy Bean flour can 
be made into delicious dishes. A curd 
made from the Beans can be eaten as 
cheese or it can be prepared in much the 
same way as sweetbreads, with quite as 
pleasant a result. Soy Beans also contain 
a great deal of fat, but they are almost 
totally lacking in starch, and, therefore, 
make an excellent food for diabetics. 
Withal, consumers grow fond of Soy 
Beans because they have a delicious 
flavour. In summer, especially, they are 
very good for children, and they can be 
given readily in the form of gruel. 

Analysis of Soy Bean milk shows that 
it is very much like cow’s milk. Average 
cow’s milk has a specific gravity of 1020 
and a fat content of 3-9. Soy Bean milk 
has a specific gravity of 1020 and fat con¬ 
tent of 3-125. Moreover, there need be no 
fear of tuberculosis or other germs in the 
vegetable milk. One of the chief concerns 
of the modern dairy farm is the bacteria 
count. It is a lot easier to keep a Bean 
clean than it is to keep a cow clean. The 
cow is not so steady, in its habits. More 
surprising still, Soy Beau milk is very 
much like cow’s milk in taste. . Recent 
processes of refining have made the Soy 
Bean oil available for use in the kitchen, 
and it is being used more and more in 
Europe. 


CITROUS FRUITS FOR HEALTH. 
Of citrous fruits we have Oranges of 
various varieties, including the seedless 
Washington Navel from the Pacific Coast, 
the delicious russets from Florida, de¬ 
lightful wine-coloured or blood Oranges 
from the Mediterranean and elsewhere, 
and a large number of other varieties 
from Spain, France, Italy, etc. Then 
there is the Pomelo, an agreeable fruit 
with which to start breakfast in the morn¬ 
ing. There are the dwarf Oranges, known 
as tangierines or mandarins, which are 
also highly aromatic and possess a spicy 
flavour. Either Lemon or Lime juice 
makes a splendid substitute for vinegar 
and can be used equally well as a dressing 
for various salads. Sliced Oranges served 
with fresh diced Apples and Quinces make 
one of a large number of appetising and 
delicious fruit salads. Citric acid, which 
accounts for the sourness of all these 
fruits, is both a safe and natural anti¬ 
septic for fermentation in the stomach or 
bowels. Germs cannot grow in the 

presence of citric acid. 

Citrous fruits have long been recog¬ 
nised as a valuable remedy for persons 
suffering from obesity. Advantage of 
this fact has been taken by the patent 
medicine vendor, for, according to an 
analysis by the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion, a popular anti-obesity cure consists 
mainly, if not entirely, of a little citric 
acid. But it would be much more satis¬ 
factory and wholesome to take the drink 
made direct from the fresh fruit. 
Lemonade, limeade, orangeade, and the 
fresh, fruit itself have a gentle stimulat¬ 
ing effect upon the kidneys, and may 
truthfully be described as mild diuretics. 
An irritable bladder, too. is relieved by 
the free drinking of.Lewon water. 1 There 
Digitized by CjQOQIC 


Is no more refreshing drink for the 
feverish patient than freshly-prepared 
lemonade or orangeade, which, sipped 
cold or iced, not only serves to moisten 
the mouth, but also to reduce the tempera¬ 
ture. Drinking one, two, or three pints 
of hot lemonade is a valuable means of 
helping to prevent the common cold or 
even a mild attack of Influenza, if taken 
in the earliest stage. The juice of one to 
four Oranges taken before breakfast has 
a marked laxative effect, but those who 
have fair digestion will find no trouble In 
taking the pulp, provided it is well masti¬ 
cated, as well as the juice. All children 
love fruit and their desire for it is 
natural. If children w r ere given fruit 
freely, including Dates and Figs, there 
would be less demand for sweets, candies, 
and chocolates, all of which are really 
unnecessary. 

All the citrous fruits, whether in the 
form of lemonade or orangeade or in their 
natural state are* valuable for patients 
suffering from gout, rheumatism, lum¬ 
bago, sciatica, neuralgia, and similar dis¬ 
orders, because their immediate effect is 
to diminish the acidity of the blood and 
render it more alkaline.—Good Health. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An undesirable Apple. — Of all the 

Apples I have planted, the most unsatis¬ 
factory is Gascoigne’s Scarlet. It makes 
very rank growth here, does not crop 
well, and cankers so badly that its cul¬ 
ture becomes hopeless. I can quite be¬ 
lieve that there are places where it 
crops wefl and thrives, for I have one tree 
in the garden, as distinct from the 
market plantation, which is quite satis¬ 
factory. The fruit at its best is of poor 
quality. The flavour is pleasant, but this 
counts for little, because the flesh is so 
woolly. I imagine that it has been re¬ 
tained simply for its beautiful colour, 
which makes it good for exhibition. 1 
now- find that it is a bad variety to top- 
graft. Many of the scions start well, and 
then die off, or the stock cankers at the 
junction. Not only this, but the bark of 
the stem bursts out in patches, and even¬ 
tually dies. I believe that excess of sap 
is the cause, the trees being so rank that 
the severe cutting back is too much of an 
upset. 1 am trying leaving one branch in¬ 
tact for a year, heading dowu the rest 
for grafting. I have seen this plan ad¬ 
vised. Perhaps some of your readers 
have experience of it.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

More Barley. — Dr. Hindhede, the 
Danish physician, tells us in Good Health 
that he has proved that good wholemeal 
bread, with the addition o-f some whole¬ 
some variety of fat in the form of butter, 
margarine, etc., contains so much nutri¬ 
tion that it is possible to live on an ex¬ 
clusive diet of it for years. But, he adds, 
such an unvaried diet is not advised In 
ordinary circumstances, when variety is 
obtainable, and It might in some constitu¬ 
tions cause soorbutus. But this can be 
prevented if we add to the above diet our 
old friend the Potato, because of the 
potassium it contains, and, where obtain¬ 
able, fruit and green vegetables. A work¬ 
ing man could remain healthy and strong 
by consuming 1 lb. of wholemeal bread, 
2 lb. of Potatoes, with 120 grams to 
150 grams of fat daily. By this combina¬ 
tion one also avoids uric acid. Dr. Hind¬ 
hede strongly recommends porridge made 
of Barley, on which he fared w T ell for the 
first sixteen years of his life, taking it 
twice per day. Recently he experimented 
in his laboratory with two men. These 
lived for three and four months upon 
Barley boiled into a i>orridge with water, 
some margarine and a little sugar being 
added, but no milk. The result was 


astonishing. One of the persons, who had 
been ill for years, recovered his health 
and gained 15 pounds in weight in the 
space of three months. Dr. Hindhede re- • 
marks that the Danish Barley is only par¬ 
tially shelled, and so retains much of the 
valuable vitamines. It is neither so fine 
nor so white as pearl Barley. The 
Barley should not be cooked too long, but 
in eating it the teeth need to be freely 
used. It is not advisable to eat soft, 
peppy preparations of finely-ground meal, 
with the addition of sugar. Fruit or fruit 
juice would form a better adjunct. 

Flavouring food.— In a restaurant re¬ 
cently I sat opposite to a man who pro¬ 
duced a little bag from his pocket hi which 
was a clove of Garlic. This he rubbed 
over his plate and then mashed up with 
his fork before he helped himself to his 
food. When the process was achieved he 
apologised and said he could not stand the 
present tastelessness of food, so to eat at 
all he had to carry his own flavouring pro¬ 
ducts. And he was not French or Italian; 
he was absolutely and undeniably English. 

I do not see why, because we are reduced 
to a certain monotony in foods, we should 
not flavour properly. Personally, I like 
a suspicion of Garlic in a salad. A clove 
rubbed on a crust of bread and then round 
the dish is sufficient, and I have always 
considered mutton improved in the boiling 
when a little Garlic was introduced after 
the Continental fashion. But if one has 
a prejudice ugainst Garlic, Chives add the 
necessary flavour to salads, macaroni, 
boiled Rice, stews, and minces .—Weekly 
Dispatch. 

Small Apples.— Small Apples are not 
much in request, but there are a few com¬ 
bining excellent quality with lateness that 
are well worth growing, especially where 
there is a family of young children. Their 
worth is illustrated just at present 
(April 20th) by a small batch of Wyken 
Pippin, which is quite plump and sound, 
retaining well the pleasant acceptable 
flavour. The richest of all Apples of this 
type is undoubtedly Golden Harvey or 
Brandy Apple, and this should be more 
used in small gardens, as it makes a small, 
compact bush or pyramid, bearing remark¬ 
ably well under such conditions. Of the 
little Golden Pippin, which might well dis¬ 
pute first place with the Pearmain as the 
oldest English Apple, it might be said 
that, although more extensively cultivated 
than the two above named, it is practi¬ 
cally unknown in many districts. It is a 
beautiful little fruit, either in a raw state 
or cooked. Has Mr. W. J. Fanner tried 
it in March?—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Cnoochi A la Romalne.— 1 pint of milk, 

1 yolk of egg, 6 oz. of semolina, 1 oz. of 
cheese, 1 oz. of butter, pepper and salt. 
Boil the milk in a stewpan. As soon as 
it comes to the boil sprinkle the semolina 
into it, add salt and pepper. Stir it over 
the fire until done—it will take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes—then beat in the 
yolk of an egg j sprinkle a dish with cold 
water, turn the mixture on to it, spread 
in a layer \ inch thick. When cold cut 
into square pieces. Arrange the gnoochi 
in butter in a fireproof dish, sprinkle with 
cheese and the butter melted, and place in 
a hot oven to brown. Serve very hot.— 
Country Life. 

Mahonla Aquilfolium Jelly.— No one need 

fear being poisoned by this delicious jelly. 
For the last sixty-five years I have 
gathered large quantities of this fruit for 
making jelly and jam. When properly 
made, many persons prefer it to Guava 
jelly. In making it, one condition should 
always be strictly attended to— viz., to 
use a fine sieve or cheese-cloth to strain 
off the very numerous small seeds.—T. 
Ch ALLIS. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SINGLE CAMELLIA IN SILVER BOWL. 
Quite thirty years ago I planted this in 
what was then a copse, rather carelessly, 
and not having much faith in how this 
line plant would do in my soil. To my 
pleasure and that of everybody who sees 
it, the plant has proved hardy, and blooms 
very well most years. The flowers are 
excellent for cutting for the house, as is 
shown in bhe picture. It is only a single 
form of the Camellia, but sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished by the name C. latifolia. I 
hope that the coming young nurserymen j 
of our day will take up single Camellias 
and let us have good stocks of them. 

W. I 


| The nearest species to it is C. florida, from 
the Eastern United States. The fruits 
also are attractive, for they are bright 
red when ripe. It has been in cultivation 
for many years, but is not well known. 
Several bushes may now be seen in flower 
at Kew in the vicinity of King William’s 
Temple, one specimen in particular, about 
10 feet high, being covered with flowers. 
Unfortunately, the flower-heads are set in 
autumn, and although they do not appear 
to suffer from winter cold, mild weather 
during early spring causes them to begin 
to develop, and the tii*s of the bracts are 
injured by late frosts or cold winds; there¬ 
fore, i-t is seldom that i>erfect inflores¬ 
cences are matured, A sunny i>osltion 
sheltered from north and east suits it best, 
while well-drained, loamy soil forms the 


together in a loose cluster, and are at 
their best during late April and May. 
Although the inflorescence lacks the 
finished conical outline of the trusses of 
many of the finer garden hybrids, it has 
a peculiar charm that appeals to all, and 
it ought to be included in every collection 
where it is likely to succeed. Several 
bushes near King William’s Temple at 
Kew are at present covered with flowers. 
Anyone planting this species should pro¬ 
vide light, sweet soil, free from lime, and 
give it a position sheltered from cold 
winds and from early morning sun.—D. 

Berberis stenophylla.— If a census were 
taken of the most useful garden shrubs 
this would certainly occupy a prominent 
l*>sition. Once established where it has 
plenty of room for expansion it will con- 



Single red Camellia in silver bowl. 


NOT EH AND REVLlEH. 

The Mountain Dogwood (Cornus Nut- 
tallij.—Writers on North American trees 
are unanimous in describing this as one of 
the most beautiful trees of the country, 
for not only is it a lovely feature at flower¬ 
ing time, but the leaves colour brilliantly 
before they fall. It occurs in a state of 
Nature from British Columbia southwards 
to the mountains of southern California, 
attaining its largest dimensions at about 
the union of the two countries. Accord¬ 
ing to the conditions under which it is 
glowing, it may be found as a bush or as 
a tree 50 feet to 90 feet high. The leaves 
are bright red in autumn for a few weeks 
before they fall. The flowers are small, 
and gathered into dense heads not more 
than an inch across. They are, however, 
usually surrounded by four or six large 
white bracts, which inake the inflorescence 
from 4 inches tof6 inches i^iyjtejpeter. 


best rooting medium, increase is by 
seeds, which should be sown indoors as 
soon as received.—D. 

Rhododendron campylocarpum. Among 
the many beautiful Rhododendrons re¬ 
ceived from the Himalaya this is very 
attractive by reason of its yellow flowers. 
Moreover, it is one of the hardier secies 
from that region, and may be grown out- 
of-doors in districts where such as R. 
arboreum, R. Falcouerl, R. Grifflthianum, 
etc., are not hardy. R. campylocarpum Is 
here known as a bush up to 6 feet or 8 feet 
high, of regular outline, well furnished 
with branches from the ground. The 
leaves are dark green above and whitish 
beneath, a distinguishing character when 
the plant is out of flower. Another mark 
of identification occurs at file base of the 
leaf, which is divided into two rounded 
lobes. Several of the pule-yoilow flowers, 
each about 21 Inches across, are produced 


tinue year after year, without any atten¬ 
tion, to bear a profusion of blossoms at 
the appointed time—late April and early 
May. Mature plants may be 10 feet high 
and as far through, with long, slender 
branches covered with tiny, dark green 
leaves, from the axils of which the pretty, 
fragrant, golden blossoms are borne. B. 
stenophylla is a hybrid between B. Dar¬ 
win! and B. emi>etrifolia, the former an 
excellent shrub in every resiiect, the latter 
comparatively worthless. From the last- 
named, however, B. stenophylla inherits 
its graceful habit. It is a first-rate sub¬ 
ject for planting In large or small groups 
in the garden or semi-wild parts of the 
domain, whilst it may also be Introduced 
into woodlands with good effect. There 
is another use for which it is well suited— 
that is, for the formation of informal 
hedges. The plants, allowed to grow 
about 4 feet high l and 12 inches to 
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18 inches through, and kept within bounds 
by an annual clipping, form a pleasing 
change from the general run of hedge 
plants. As it is not easily transplanted 
after it has attained a height of several 
feet, small plants should be placed in per¬ 
manent positions from the nursery 
qua rters.—D._ • 

GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIEND?. 

INSECT PESTS ON APPLE-TREES. 

I have found it necessary to spray several 
varieties of Apples on account of numerous 
insect pests found in and about the half- 
open fruit-buds; and the work is still 
going on. Apple suckers (Psylla mali), 
which are present to some extent every 
year, are more plentiful than usual; and 
I have never seen so many of the Apple 
thrips. On some varieties a young cater¬ 
pillar can be found in nearly every truss 
of bloom. I attribute this array of insect 
enemies to the scarcity of birds, many of 
which, I fancy, were killed by the severe 
winter of 1916-17. At any rate, there are 
very few about as compared with two 
years ago; and they are late in nesting, 
so that there are not many young ones to 
keep supplied with caterpillars, etc. 

Fortunately, spraying is proving very 
successful this year owing to its being 
done earlier than usual. For aphides and 
suckers in particular, it is essential to 
spray early, because then they are tender 
and succumb easily. I have sprayed this 
year almost as soon as the clusters of 
bloom-buds could be seen—some time be¬ 
fore they showed any signs of white or 
pink. The pests arc very small at that 
time, and must be searched for with the 
help of a lens. After their first moult, 
suckers and aphides laconic much more 
resistant to spraying. Unfortunately, the 
suckers and various species of caterpillars 
hatch over a prolonged period, so that 
spraying twice is necessary in many cases. 
To see the full result of spraying, I find 
that it is necessary to w'ait about three 
days after the operation before examining 
the trees. E. M. B. 

Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect-eating birds. —We have received 
from the Royal Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Birds a letter from a number of 
eminent zoologists on food crops and the 
protection of birds. They say that the 
serious diminution in the numbers of our 
resident insect-eating birds which resulted 
from the severe winter of 1916-17, and also 
from widespread destruction of birds and 
eggs, is a cause for grave anxiety at the 
present time. The continual ploughing up 
of old Grass land multiplies insect pests; 
increased crops afford increased food, and 
thus stimulate the hatching out of count¬ 
less sw r arms. Owing to these circum¬ 
stances the protection and preservation of 
insect-eating birds and of those birds 
which destroy small vermin are matters of 
urgent necessity. It is urged that, in the 
interests of national food supplies, this 
matter should be promptly taken up by 
agricultural bodies, by gardening and 
allotment associations, and in elementary 
and secondary schools, with a view to 
checking the destruction of useful birds 
and their nests and eggs, and the preser¬ 
vation of insect-ea ting species, both 
resident and migratory. All W'ho have 
studied economic ornithology and entomo¬ 
logy are agreed (1) that the great majority 
of wild birds are beneficial to man; (2) 
that the insect-eating and vermin-eating 
siKH'ios in particular are invaluable to him 
in field and garden; (3) that children 
should not be permitted to take part in the 
destruction of birds and eggs, even of 
those si>ecies deemed Injurious 
ful ones inevitably $ufler also 
Digitized by 


FRUIT. 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

Opinions differ as to whether fruit-trees 
should be cut back soon after planting or 
left untouched until they have made a 
year’s growth. Advocates of the latter 
system claim that the trees respond 
better to the knife if allow’ed a year for 
their roots to get hold of the ground. I 
have tried both plans, and oould see iio 
difference in the trees a year or two after¬ 
wards; but the first pruning was much 
more troublesome where the operation had 
been delayed. Thin laterals'had formed, 
and in some cases fruit-buds, so that it 
was often necessary to search low down 
on two-year-old wood to find a suitable 
wood-bud to which to shorten the leaders. 
I came to the conclusion that some people 
find the plan better simply because it 
forces them to prune harder than they 
would otherwise care to. If trees are 
planted before Christmas they are cer¬ 
tainly ready to cut back in the following 
March. If (they cannot be planted till late 
In spring there is more doubt about it, and 
I should be inclined to leave them for a 
year. There is, however, a third plan 
which suits all newly-planted treeB. 
Leave them until growth starts in spring. 
It will he found that the buds on thin, 
useless shoots are the first to burst. 
These start the roots into action and ex¬ 
cite the flow of sap. This soon causes two 
or three buds at; the end of the larger 
shoots or leaders to break and form 
embryo leaves; but the buds nearer the 
base are still, dormant. Then is the time 
to cut back the leaders in the usual way; 
but auy very thin, useless shoots should 
still be left to help the roots. Growth 
shirts quickly from the shortened leaders, 
for the tree Is now in full life. When this 
new growth is full under w r ay the trees 
are gone over again and the thin root¬ 
inciting shoots cut clean out, together 
with any other wood that is not required. 
This plan w ? as recommended to me by an 
authority on fruit culture, who had prac¬ 
tised It for years. B. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach bloom dropping. —Last year my 
Peaches and Nectarines carried heavy 
crops. This year there is plenty of 
blossom, which liangs on the trees well, 
but there seems a deficiency of pollen; and 
although there is a hive of bees in the 
garden, they have visited the trees very 
little, and now the bloom is dropping. Is 
there any connection between last year’s 
crop and this absence of pollen, or is it 
some peculiarity of the season. —Grace 
Gardner, Hassocks. 

[The fact of the blossoms dropping in 
the manner mentioned may be due to one 
of several causes, the chief of which are 
failure of the trees to perfect the flow’ers 
as a result of the energies of the trees hav¬ 
ing been overtaxed in the previous season 
in regard to fruit-bearing, dryness of 
the border near to the foot of the wall 
w r here most of the principal roots are, 
injury to the flowers from frost and 
cold winds wlilc-h precludes all possibility 
of their setting, and in consequence of the 
wood being unrijMmed. Judging by your 
remarks, we imagine the first-named to 
be the cause. There is no remedy now, 
and the only thing is to avoid over-crop¬ 
ping in future and allow' the trees to carry 
no more than one Peach to every square 
foot and one Nectarine to every 9 square 
inches of wall space covered by them. 
Testing the border to a depth of 2 feet 
will soon reveal if dryness of the soil is 
responsible for the trouble. If frost and 



cold winds have so.damaged the delicate 
organs of the blooms that it is Impossible 
for setting to take place the remedy lies 
in affording protection in some way 
another season. With regard to un¬ 
ripened wood, this is due in some seasons 
to an insufficiency of sun heat, but more 
often than not to neglect in not disbud¬ 
ding properly in the spring, this loading 
to the trees becoming crowded with young 
wood w'hich cannot become properly 
ripened. The remedy in such cases is 
obvious.] 

Pear-tree leaves unhealthy.— I enclose a 
few buds end leaves from a Pear-tree 
growing on a wall facing south, and would 
be obliged if you would kindly let me 
know vvhat the disease is and the remedy. 
The name of the Pear is Pitmastou 
Duchess. The tree, about eighteen years 
old, bore a heavy crop last year, and was 
transferred two years ago from another 
part of my garden to a better and warmer 
position. We have had two or three 
severe frosty nights lately, and the 
strange part is that the top of the tree, 
which is merely tied on to wires without 
a w'all behind, is perfectly healthy.—B. M., 
Donegal. 

[The leaves api>ear to be infested with 
the Pear-leaf scale, and it is strange that 
the upper portion of the tree should re¬ 
main clear of infection. To prevent the 
disease from spreading further, not only 
in this particular case but to other trees 
in its vicinity, pick off and bum the worst 
of the infected foliage and then spray the 
tree either with Bordeaux mixture at half 
or summer strength or with liver of sul¬ 
phur, dissolving £ oz. of the latter in a 
gallon of warm water in w’hich an equal 
weight of soft soap has been dissolved. 
You can obtain the chemical from any 
chemist. The spraying should l>e done at 
once, relating it two or three times dur¬ 
ing the season. Next winter spray w'ith 
caustic alkali solution after pruning, and 
with Bordeaux at full strength at the time 
the buds are about to burst. Be on the 
alert next spring, and spray at once should 
any trace of the disease appear, and so 
prevent it from spreading. The disease, 
it may be mentioned, attacks other fruit- 
trees besides the Pear.] 

Cross fertilisation. —The iwiut raised by 
“ W\ H. B. Knight,” at i>age 197, is, I 
think, easily disposed of. The cross fer¬ 
tilisation of the example he gives- 
Doyenng du Cornice Pear with a strong¬ 
growing baking variety—would not inter¬ 
fere with the characteristics of either 
fruit. The fruit, however, borne by seed¬ 
lings raised from the pips of the crossed 
fruits would most likely show marked 
variations. Pollen, conveyed by insect 
agencies, is carried indiscriminately, not 
only among Pears, but among all other 
fruits which bloom simultaneously. No 
one, not even the closest observer, can say 
that this cross fertilisation has any effect 
on the fruits. The same thing may be ob¬ 
served in the case of jK>t plants. A Be¬ 
gonia, for instance, -may lie fertilised with 
pollen from another plant of the same 
family. The flower so treated does not 
change in any way—its progeny may be 
expected to do so. The same rule holds 
good in the case of Pears and of other 
fruits the flowers of which have been fer¬ 
tilised W'ith alien i>olleii. Mr. Knight’s 
observations as to the differences of strain, 
of soil, or of situation are, or so it seems 
to me, much more likely t > result in vary¬ 
ing qualities of particular fruits than 
cross fertilisation. Such, at any rate, is 
•the conclusion to which my observation 
has led me, although the question may, 
rightly enough, be considered rather an 
obscure one, and one which might prove 
interesting to those concerned.—B. K. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE CULTIVATION OF LEEKS. 

For many years the production of the 
finest Leeks has been left to our friends 
North of the Tweed and to those in the 
extreme North of England. Leeks of 
enormous size and wonderful quality—the 
larger they are the better is the flavour— 
were shown, and probably are still shown, 
in the scores of Leek competitions held in 
the north. How different from the 
southern allotments, where the Leek does 
not figure in one garden in ten. It is not 
merely a matter of climate, as was once 
supposed. Given proper treatment, Leeks 
do quite as well in southern gardens as in 
Scotland. The chief difliculty that the 
amateur has to contend with is that of 
raising the plants. Many leading growers 
sow under glass in March, but excellent 
results may be obtained by sowing in the 
open in April. In the north seedlings are 
planted out from pots in rich soil when ; 
about the size of a lead pencil. A well- ! 
prepared seed-bed with a fine surface is ! 
essential. The seedlings should be pricked 
out into an open, sunny border in May and 
given a rich soil, w'hen they will be ready 
for planting into trenches in July. If 
stable manure is not available, a good 
yield may be obtained with the assistance 
of superphosphate—using it at the rate of 
1 oz. to the yard run—soot and diluted 
sewage. 

In Belgium Leeks are planted deeply 
with a dibber, and each hole, about 
6 inches deep, is filled with prepared soil, 
consisting chiefly of finely sifted leaf-soil 
and silver sand, at the time of planting, 
the soil being dribbled around each plant 
to allow room for development otf the 
stem. This is being followed in this 
country with success. Large Leeks are 
preferable to small ones. The blanched 
stem of the Leek should be from. 12 inches 
to 15 inches long, with a uniform circum¬ 
ference of about 6 inches throughout. 
Blanching should begin immediately the 
plants are established in their final 
quarters, and blanching by means of fine 
soil drawn up around the paper collars is 
a most satisfactory method. There is no 
need to go to the expense of buying speci¬ 
ally made collars, as strips of stiff brown 
paper, about 8 inches wide, will answer 
quite well. The paper is bound round the 
stem and secured in position by two ties 
of raffia. As the stem lengthens, the 
collar is raised and fine soil is drawn to 
the stem. To hold the soil in position, 
boards may be placed either side of the 
rows, leaving about 1 foot of space be¬ 
tween the boards for a double row of 
Leeks .—The Garden. 


MIXED PLANTING IN THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

1 notice in a daily paper, among other ad¬ 
vice given to allotment holders, is that 
of making the most of space by mixing up 
vegetables, t.«., sowing or planting some 
things rather more widely apart than 
usual and growing dwarfer things be¬ 
tween the rows. There is no benefit as the 
result of following such treatment. On 
the contrary, the attempt to grow two 
different things in close proximity often 
ends in the partial failure of both. A row 
of Spinach between Peas is permissible, 
although In this case it means having the 
row's of Peas a trifle farther apart, and so 
there is very little saving. 

It is far better in the case of all vege¬ 
tables grown where the space for each is 
limited to select types of dwarf, comiuict 
linbit, and to plant or sow a trifle closer 
than is usually recommended, leaving in 
the root crops sufficieHMpacc to allow for 
the free passage of ji wideyOull<ri>be¬ 


tween the rows. Things like the small 
quick-hearting Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
and tlie dwarf Kales can also be planted 
closer than is usually done. Planting late 
Greens between Potatoes may be practised 
if no other space is available, but if this is 
done care should be taken to keep the 
haulm clear of the plants, which should 
be well soiled up from either side after 
the Potatoes are lifted, or they are apt to 
run leggy. In the case of Peas, Broad and 
Dwarf Beans, it is also best, when deal¬ 
ing with small gardens, to select varieties 
of dwarf, compact growth that will give 
good returns from a small space. A 
notable instance of this is found in that 
excellent little Broad Bean Beck’s Dwarf 
Gem, a few yards’ run yielding quite a 
number of nice dishes. 

Although, as noted, the practice of grow¬ 
ing different kinds of vegetables together 
is hardly to be recommended either from 
results obtained or to economise space, 
other parts of the garden with a little 
spare room can be utilised. If, for in¬ 
stance, in the Gooseberry and Currant 
quarter the bushes are kept clear of each 
other, there is generally a clear space in 
the centre which can be broken up and 
will afford room for a few Lettuces, a bit 
of Mustard and Cress, and other saladings. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 
Cauliflower. —Few amateurs who man¬ 
age their own gardens with occasional 
help grow this vegetable. Some who have 
had no professional training think that 
there is a certain amount of risk connected 
xvith its culture, and that it would be 
wiser not to occupy space with it. This 
may be true of plants that have to pass the 
winter for putting out In spring. They 
must be-carefully planted in handlights or 
frames and be protected from hard frosts, 
rain, and snow; in fact, it is necessary that 
they should be kept as dry as possible from 
November to March. Market growers 
make large sowings of Eclipse and two or 
three other kinds in cool houses or frames 
in March, and another sowing is made in 
May for what the market men call the 
Michaelmas Cauliflowers. The small 
grower who has a frame can easily raise a 
few plants in March, and the allotment 
holder who has not this convenience may 
easily sow for an autumn crop later on. 
I rarely see Cauliflowers on allotments, 
which, I think, is a pity, as they are as 
easily grown as any member of the Cab¬ 
bage family at that period of the year, but 
they must have good nourishment. Cab¬ 
bage and Kale will do fairly well in ground 
that is not in very good heart, but the 
Cauliflower will be a failure under such 
conditions. There is probably no vege¬ 
table that market growers manure so 
heavily for as for the Cauliflower. In 
some districts the grub is apt to be more or 
less troublesome, and those who wish to 
have an even lot of plants should, after 
planting, prick out some as a reserve to 
be used for filling any vacancies which 
may occur. 

Carrots.— I am now using Carrots 
which were sown in July, and they are 
delicious. They were sown broadcast, 
were not thinned, and, instead of lifting 
and storing them, as is the practice, they 
w'ere left in the ground, and have been 
simply protected slightly during very hard 
frost with boughs. In the matter of 
flavour, and eucculency they are infinitely 
superior to the large samples furnished by 
early sowings. In this district as in some 
others Carrots grown in the usual manner 
arc a precarious crop, the best of gardeners 
failing with them, the trouble coming in 
July. Where this is the case a crop can 


be ensured by sowing at the beginning of 
that month, as the young plants get the 
benefit of the dew T s in August and early 
autumnal rains. I note in a recent issue 
it Is recommended to grow Carrots on 
ridges, the reason given being that the 
roots get more warmth, but In this district 
sowing in this way would undoubtedly be 
a serious blunder and might in some years 
entail the total destruction of the crop. 
Our failures come not from deficient 
warmth, but from too much. If the end 
of June and beginning of July happen to 
be cool the Carrot crop will be tolerably 
good, but if the weather conditions are re¬ 
versed the foliage turns brown and the 
crop is either a partial or complete failure. 
Not having to deal with heavy land I can¬ 
not say how the sowing on ridges may 
answer; perhaps very well, for, as we all 
know, circumstances alter cases. Where 
this vegetable is at all uncertain I strongly 
advise that two sowings, with an interval 
of quite six weeks between, be made, in 
which case a supply of toothsome roots 
will be assured. 

Onions.— The past season was very un¬ 
favourable for Onions. In many places 
they were badly affected by mildew, which, 
if unchecked, reduces the weight by 50 per 
cent., and even where they grew freely in 
their earlier stages of growth they could 
not mature properly, owing to the absence 
of sunshine at the right time. Some of the 
large growers, recognising the fact that 
they were wanting in solidity and not 
likely to keep in a sound condition during 
the winter, sent them to market in bulk 
before the usual time. They were the 
more induced to do this as they realised 
exceptionally high price*, so that by the 
time a maximum price was fixed they were 
sold out. Some growers say that they can¬ 
not, and will not, grow at the maximum 
prices which are to rule henceforward. 
They maintain that it is only where the 
soil and locality ate exceptionally favour¬ 
able that a decent profit can be obtained, 
and that in many places they would be 
grow r n at a loss. It seems, therefore, that 
there is likely to be a reduced area under 
Onions in the coming season unless the 
representations made by growers have the 
desired effect. A good crop of Onions pays 
well, but is very expensive, especially in a 
damp summer. The expense of weeding 
alone will be from £5 to £7 per acre. There 
will undoubtedly be a scarcity of this 
much-valued esculent during the next six 
months, so that I would strongly advise 
sowing a good breadth of white Spanish or 
white Lisbon, as these are really summer 
and early autumn Onions. They will not 
keep over October, but they grow quickly 
and can be pulled young in early summer, 
and can be thinned by using the small 
bulbs, leaving enough for a crop to ripen 
off in August. Many acres are annually 
occupied with the white Lisbon in this 
way. * Byfleet. 


THE BORECOLES. 

The winters of 1916-17 and 1917-18 have 
proved the great value of the dwarf curled 
Borecole as a winter vegetable, for while 
other sorts partially and in some cases 
almost entirely succumbed, this curly 
Borecole came through satisfactorily, and, 
indeed, in the spring of 1917 was the only 
green vegetable available until the Cab¬ 
bage and Spinach came in. Of the three 
forms of this Kale the medium is the most 
useful. Being slightly taller and stronger, 
it is more profitable than the dwarf, and 
more certain to come through the winter 
safely than the tall. The last is all right 
for sheltered gardens, but in exposed situa¬ 
tions, especially if it has made luxuriant 
growth, it is iir^lpujLKV.|b<^. |>e top-heavy, and 
very strong winds are apt to floor It. These 
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remarks also apply to the tall Scotch and 
Cottagers’ Kales, two good and serviceable 
varieties, but not quite so reliable as the 
medium curled. Again, it is rather strange 
that some varieties, all that can be de¬ 
sired from a quality standpoint, of which 
Asparagus Kale may be - taken as a type, 
arc not a success on some soils. I have 
had them growing side by side with others 
and looking remarkably well up to a cer¬ 
tain stage, when they would suddenly and 
completely collapse. The hearting Kales, 
like Drumhead and Ghou de Russie, are 
popular in some parts, but, personally, I 
prefer the old ordinary sprouting kinds. 
A variety on trial this season which seems 
likely to be serviceable and has come 
through the winter safely reminds me of 
the old Thousand-headed, popular at one 
time both for farm and garden. The plant 
is sturdy and not over-tail, and the plain- 
leaved shoots, freely produced, are of ex¬ 
cellent quality. E - 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onions: the 1918 orop.— The attention of 
all growers of Onions is drawn by the 
Food Production Department to the fol¬ 
lowing announcement with respect tb the 
1918 crop: — 

In view of high freights and restric¬ 
tions in shipping, it is extremely im¬ 
portant that the home production of 
Onions should be increased very 
largely and up to the fullest extent 
which the supply of seed will allow. 

In the notice issued by the Depart¬ 
ment on March 7th it was stated that 
the Ministry of Food had fixed prices 
for Onions. The statement should 
, have read ns follows : The Ministry of 
Food announces that in the event of it 
becoming necessary to fix any maxi¬ 
mum growers’ prices for the British 
Onion crop of 1918, the prices will not, 
be less than those indicated in the fol¬ 
lowing scale: Early autumn (up to 
November 1st), £15, f.o.r., f.o.b.; late 
autumn (November 1st to January 
1st), £16 10s., f.o.r., f.o.b.; winter and 
spring (after January 1st), £18, f o r., 
f.o.b. 

The value of soot.— Soot is a valuable 
manure and insect deterrent. Good soot 
contains at least 3 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and is specially suitable for all members 
of the Cabbage family and the Onion 
crop, as well as being beneficial to all 
crops during the early summer, if' sow ? n 
between the row’s. It also darkens the 
colour of the soil, and increases its power 
of absorbing heat. A dressing equivalent 
to the usual application of sulphate of 
ammonia would be at the rate of 10 cwt., 
or 40 bushels, per acre, or 7 lb. per rod. 
Heavy applications should not be given to 
the foliage of tender crops, such as 
Carrots, or burning may result. Soot 
should be stored under cover for a> time 
before it is used on a growing crop. A 
good sample weighs 28 lb. per bushel; 
heavier samples are usually of poorer 
quality. 

Potato dlsoaso. —It is well known that 
land on which Potatoes have been crown 
and where disease has shown itself can 
only be planted with immune varieties, 
and then only after license has been given 
by the Board of Agriculture. It seems to 
me that if infected ground can be given a 
rest from Potatoes For a season, so much 
the better. I know of one or two instances 
where disease asserted itself last season, 
and where this year the ground is being 
devoted to Carrots, Parsnips, Leeks, etc., 
the soil having been deeplv dug this winter 
and left rough and limed. Where such 
ground can be planted with other veget¬ 
ables, one may, I think, get rid of the 
disease.—W oodb ai 
D igitizer: 1 


I think, get rid of 
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Cutting teed Potatoes.— Mistakes are 
sometimes made in cutting large seed 
Potatoes before they have sprouted, in¬ 
stead of afterwards, and a short time be¬ 
fore they are planted. Not a few new 
growers last season woke up to the fact 
that to cut the tubers so long beforehand 
only resulted in growth being retarded. 
It is a point, I believe, on which opinion 
differs, out my experience is that the 
better plan is to leave the Potato alone 
until sprouting has taken place, dusting 
each cut portion with lime afterwards.— 
Leahtjrst. 

Runner Beans and shortage of 8tiok8.— 

Where there is a difficulty in procuring 
sticks for Runner Beans arrangements 
should be made for training them np string 
or similar material. Failing this, those 
who have procured seed and cannot get 
sticks, etc., should adopt the plan of many 
market growers and pinch out the leaders 
of the plants. Rather more room is re¬ 
quired than for Dwarf Beans. Crops 
grown under such conditions, while not so 
remunerative as when sticks are used, 
nevertheless pay.— Derby. 

Using frame lights for Tomatoes.— In 

some gardens after the end of May frame 
lights are not always used to their fullest 
advantage. This need not he if Tomatoes 
are grown. Wherever there is a -south 
wall there a few Tomatoes should he 
planted and frame lights reared over them. 
It is simply a case of “ battling the sun¬ 
shine” to the advantage .of the fruit. I 
have secured good crops by these means 
out-of-doors when the frames were not 
needed for anything else. —Townsman. 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 


OPEN AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom May 7th. —Azaleas (in variety), 
Rhododendrons, Andromedas, Daphnes 
(in variety), Cytisus (in variety), .0hoisya 
ternatu, Cydonias (in variety), Exochorda 
grandi flora, Pyrus Mains (in variety), 
Viburnum Carlesi, V. rhytidophyllum, V. 
utile, Berberis (in great variety). Phil- 
lyrea VUmoriniana, Ribes (in variety), 
Magnolias (in variety), Piptanthus ne- 
palensis, Coronilla glauca, Spiraa arguta, 
S. confusu, Pruntts (in variety ). Amelan- 
chier canadensis, A. Botryapium (the 
Snowy Mespilus), Azara mierophylla, 
Drimys aromatica, Orevillca s-ulphurea , 
Ercilla volubilis, Leiophyllum buxifolium, 
Coryl-opsis (various), Lauras mischeana, 
Laurustinus, Japanese and other Cherries, 
Arctostaphylos californica, Vaccinium 
Vitis Idwa, Rubus spectabilis, Ericas (in 
variety ), Polygala Chamwbuxus, Orobus 
vemus roseus, Epimediums (in variety), 
Periwinkles (in variety), Caltha poly- 
petala, Aponogeton (Water Hawthorn), 
Narcissi (in variety), Tulips (many species 
and varieties), Fritillaria Meleagris (in 
variety), Grape Hyacinths, Anemones (in 
great variety), Nepeta Mussini, Cheiran- 
thus Harpur Crewe, C. Allioni, Chryso- 
gonum virginianum, Arnebia echioides, 
Cardaminc digitata, Pulmonarias (in 
variety), Polyanthuses (in variety), Prim¬ 
roses, Sweet Violets (in variety), Lily of 
the Valley, SolomoWs Seal, Dielytra spec¬ 
tabilis, Primulas (in variety), Tufted 

Pansies (in variety), Viola cornuta, V. 
gracilis, V. rothomagensis, Campanula 
muralis, Gentiana acaulis, Iberis (in 
variety), JEthioncma iberideutn, Aubrie- 
tias (in variety), Hutchinsia alpina, 
Houstonia cccrulea, Dryas octopetala, 
Drabas (various), Sanguinaria canaden¬ 

sis, Potentilla cinerea, P. ambigua. 
Lychnis dioica rubra fl.-plL. alpina, 
Anchusa my osotidi flora, Omphalodes cap- 
padocica, O. verna, alpine Phloxes 

(several), Corydalis (in variety), Alys- 
sums, Veronica ftliformis, Arenaria bale- 
urica, A. graminifolia. Saxifrages (in 
(variety), Morisia hypogwa, Litliospcr- 
mums, Pratia repens, Mazus rugosus, 
Alpine Auriculas (in variety ), Erinus 

alpinus, Armeria Lauuheana rubra, Scdum 


acre aureum, SoldaneUa montana, Andro - 
sace Chammjasme, Oxalis enneaphyUa , 
Pentstemon Scouleri, Antirrhinum Asa - 
rina, A. glutinosum, Qeums (in variety), 
Aquilega glaudulosa. 

The week’s work. —In the mixed 
border the growth of many plants will now 
be very rapid, necessitating constant 
attention in judicious thinning and stak¬ 
ing. Many spring-flowering plants and 
annuals have passed out of bloom, and 
have had to be cut back or cleared away, 
as the case may be, and the vacant spaces 
prepared for further planting of such as 
will form a succession. Fork deeply any 
bare patches and apply a suitable manure, 
according to the richness of the soil and 
the nature of the plants that are to occupy 
the space. Hollyhocks raised in heat 
early m the year and grown on gently 
should now be planted out. They form a 
good background, and flower fairly well as 
annuals, especially the single sorts. Cam¬ 
panula pyramidalis (blue and white) and 
perennial Delphiniums, which were sown 
in autumn or early in the spring, must 
also be put out in their permanent 
■quarters if expected to bloom tins summer. 
Plant in irregular groups, somewhat more 
in the foreground than the Hollyhocks, 
and provide a rich root-run for them. 
Phlox decussata and similar plants should 
have all weakly and surplus shoots cut 
out. Eremuri are pushing up strong 
flowering-spikes. It is not advisable to 
tie the flower-spikes to sticks, as they are 
very liable to be snapped off just above 
these. A good mulching lias been afforded 
them, and copious supplies of water dur¬ 
ing dry weather will increase the vigour 
of the flower-spikes. 

Climbers grow rapidly at this season, and 
thinning out- the weak, flower less shoots 
and nailing or tying in sufficient young 
wood to cover the allotted space must be 
attended to. Crowding of the growths 
must be avoided or the desired effect will 
be spoiled. This is particularly applicable 
to Clematises, .Loniceras, Roses, Wis¬ 
taria, and Vitis. If the soil of the 
borders in which climbers are growing is 
drv, water should be afforded freely from 
time to time. If the free growth of Roses 
on walls is prevented, they are particu¬ 
larly liable to attacks of aphis. If this 
makes its appearance they should be well 
syringed with an approved insecticide, 
such as Quassia extract, repeating the 
operation as often as necessary. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Onions. —Plants which have been raised 
under glass and subsequently pricked off 
into boxes may now, if they have been 
well hardened off, be planted out. The 
plants should be carefully lifted with a 
trowel, saving all roots possible with the 
soil adhering to them, and transplanted in 
rows standing 1 foot or 15 inches asunder, 
according to -spaco at command, with a 
distance of 6 inches to 9 inches between 
the plants. The ground should be trodden 
firm, and the suriaee raked down to a fine 
condition, so that plenty of fine soil will be 
available for covering the roots with. 
Settle the plants into place with a good 
watering. 

Garden walks. —Before a busier time 
comes on these should be dressed with 
some weed- killer. They will then keep 
clean for the remainder of the season. 
Care must be taken not to let mixtures of 
a poisonous nature come into contact with 
Box, turf, or any kind of living edgings, 
neither should the person applying it in¬ 
advertently place any receptacle used m 
connection with it, nor step on to Grass 
lawns while doing so. Everything should 
be washed scrupulously clean afterwards. 

Gloxinias. —Plants started earlv in the 
year should now be arranged in the house 
where they are to bloom. They never 
look better than when arranged among 
Maidenhair Ferns, using the latter as a 
jirarfroni 
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groundwork with the Gloxinias raised 
slightly above them by standing them on 
inverted pots. With rare in watering, 
shading, and not, maintaining too high a 
temperature, the display will then last for 
a considerable time. Young plants raised 
from seed sown in January should now be 
shifted into (50-sized pots, using a compost 
of equal parts of peat and loam with a 
liberal quantity of sand added. For the 
present they should be grown on in a 
warm, moist temperature. Seedling 
Tuberous Begonias should now be potted 
off in a mixture of one-half loam of good 
quality, the remaining half to consist of 
equal parts of peat and leaf-mould and a 
liberal supply of sand. Until ready for 
the next shift keep them growing in a 
warm greenhouse. 

Camellias. —As the plants pass out of 
blown they should be encouraged to make 
as much new growth as possible by syring¬ 
ing them frequently, and, if it can he done, 
put them altogether in a house where they 
can for the time !>eing be subjected to a 
little warmth. Any repotting or top¬ 
dressring required should be 1 done now; 
and, with regard to overgrown plants, 
these may be cut back, when, if kept some¬ 
what on the dry side for a time, they will 
soon break and make a quantity of new 
wood. As a rule, the removal of a certain 
amount of wood with the flowers keeps 
the plants within bounds, but when they 
are simply grown for floral effect they in 
time take up a great deal of space, espe¬ 
cially when planted out. With respect to 
the last-named method of culture, any 
renovation of borders or top-dressing 
necessary should now have attention. If 
necessary, thoroughly cleanse the foliage 
before the plants start growing, thrips 
and scale being their principal insect 
enemies. In the neighbourhood of towns 
the leaves ofttimes l>eoome coated with a 
black deposit, to remove which sponging 
with warm .soapy water is necessary. 

Salvia splendens. —Propagation of this 
valuable winter-flowering plant should be 
persevered with. This, if done at 
intervals, will ensure a stock of pianos 
affording a succession of bloom dver a 
longer period than is the case when pro¬ 
pagation is effected at one time. Plants 
which were rooted a few weeks ago should 
be shifted on into 5-inch pots and be 
pinched after they have formed new roots 
to ensure a busily growth. If stock is 
short the tops of these plants may be 
taken off and made into cuttings. They 
should l>e given a light position and kept 
regularly syringed as a preventive of red- 
spider. . The propagation of other varie¬ 
ties of Salvias should also be pushed on 
until a sufficient stock of plants has been 
secured. 

Forced shrubs, eto. —As these finish 
flowering place them for a time where the 
foliage can become hardened, so that all 
hardy subjects may be planted out in the 
course of a week or two, when, with atten¬ 
tion to watering, etc., they will again be 
useful for the same purpose after they 
have had a rest for a season or two. 
Callas may either be planted out or kept 
in their pots and stood in full sun for the 
crowns to undergo & thorough ripening. 
Either method has its advocates. After 
practising both, I have found the results 
to be about equal. Azaleas, such as A. 
indica, A. mollis and its hybrids, should 
have all seed-pods picked off and then be 
placed in heat and kept copiously syringed 
to encourage a free growth. Oytisnses, 
Coronillas, and Deutzias should also be 
given the same treatment after having 
been cut back to promote the formation of 
an entire set of new shoots. 

Poinsett las.— These should be taken 
from their resting quarters and placed in 
warmth to supply cuttings, which should 
be taken off with a heel os soon as about 
2 inches in length and inserted singly in 
small 60-sized pots, placing a pinch of sand 
at the base of each to facilitate callusing. 
Place them in a propagating case, and 
shade until they commence to root. Pro¬ 
pagation can also be effected by cutting 
the steins into 3-inch l<mgth^jyrd* 



them in pots a-s for cuttings. There 
should at least lx? a joint at the base and 
one at the tip of each piece of stem. 

Rose garden. —The hushes are breaking 
well generally, and it will now be. a good 
plan to give the surface a good hoeing, 
which will both aerate the soil and check 
weeds. As the growths develop a good 
look out must be kept for Rose-maggot. 
If the bushes are reguldYIy looked over, 
despatching with a sharp pressure be¬ 
tween finger and thumb any maggots 
found, they can lx 1 kept under at a small 
expenditure of time. 

Early Figs. —As the fruits begin to 
ripen syringing of the foliage must cease, 
and the necessary amount of moisture re¬ 
quired to prevent an attack of red-spider 
supplied by damping the paths and the 
top-dressing on pot tree and border sur¬ 
faces. The supply of root moisture must 
not be restricted in the case of tree® in 
pots, and when the roots are confined to 
bricked-in pits either above or below 
ground, no further supply of stimulants 
should be given until the crop is cleared, 
when they will again be needed to assist 
in the development of the second crop of 
fruit. More air will also be ream'red dur¬ 
ing the day to aid in the development of 
flavour as well as to prevent decay of the 
tender skin of the ripening fruit, and a 
little may be left on at night also with 
advantage. 

Vines in pots. —The Grapes, if the Vines 
were started early, will soon be colouring, 
when the supply of atmospheric moisture 
must he gradually reduced and warm, dry 
air substituted, to which end sufficient 
artificial heat must lx? afforded to allow of 
air IxMng admitted from the top of the 
house and front also when fine, as well as 
a chink at night. Till colouring is well ad¬ 
vanced continue to give stimulants, and 
see that the soil in the pots is never 
allowed to get into too dry a condition 
before supplying water. A. W. 

MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Raspberries.— £he old stools in long- 
established plantations often throw up 
more suckers than are necessary to pro¬ 
vide canes sufficient for the next year. 
My experience is that this tendency is 
accentuated when the canes are weak from 
exhaustion of the soil, for the plants then 
appear to strive more than ever to follow 
their natural tendency to push into new 
soil away from the old stools; and when 
many of these suckers are left year after 
year their case gets worse. If tne making 
of a new plantation be contemplated for 
next autumn, sufficient suckers for the 
purpose should be reserved in addition to 
those for fruiting, and should be choseu 
from among those which are furthest re¬ 
moved from the stools, as these can then 
be taken off with a nice lot of roots and 
form eventually new plants. If this prac¬ 
tice be generally followed a better start 
would more often he made with new plan¬ 
tations, for when dependence is placed 
only on those suckers which form close oo 
the old stools, too often a portion of the 
stool has to be taken with each, and these 
seldom grow away freely or with necessary 
vigour t>o make strong plants. When re¬ 
moving the surplus suckers it is weU to 
look over the canes reserved for fruiting 
this year, and if from any cause any of 
these are found to be not showing for 
fruit, they, too, should be cut out. This, 
however, is a thing that seldom occurs 
when the previous management has been 
good, except in the case of very severe 
frost after the buds burst. If through 
any cause the mulching has been post¬ 
poned, it should no longer be delayed, as 
we may expect dry weather to set m, and 
the value of mulching put on while the 
ground still holds a quantity of moisture is 
considerable. 

Newly-planted trees. —Up to the present 
the rainfall in this locality has been suffi¬ 
cient to provide for the wants of newly- 
planted trees; but it is during the next 
six weeks or two months that the strain 
will be felt by trees that have been 


planted since la*t year's growing season, 
and especially by those that were not 
planted early enough to recommence root¬ 
ing in the autumn. To these, several 
good drenchings at frequent intervals will 
!>e beneficial, as the water given will sus¬ 
tain them oyer the most dangerous period 
through which they have to pass, and as 
no harm can bo done by watering any pro¬ 
perly planted tree®, it is wisest to be on 
the sate side, and to begin watering them 
well at once. The appearance of a newly 
planted tree is often deceptive, as the 
stored-up sap will push the growth and 
the blossom-birds, so that for a time it 
looks as if the tree had not in the least 
degree felt the removal, and the inexperi¬ 
enced grower will probably think all is 
well just about the time when he should 
be providing the necessary moisture. 
These trees sTiould also be provided with a 
good heavy mulching, not necessarily of 
manure, but of something that will pre¬ 
vent rapid evaporation. 

Brussels Sprouts. —Plant® raised under 
glass and pricked off on a warm border are 
now ready for planting in their permanent 
quarters. The ground intended for this 
crop has l>een heavily dressed with farm¬ 
yard manure and deeply trenched. Lift 
the plants with a good ball of soil, plant 
with a garden trowel, make thoroughly 
firm, and well water in. Allow plenty of 
room for the plants to properly develop— 
a distance of 3 feet between the rows and 
2 feet between the plants being none too 
much. Hoe frequently to promote a good 
‘start, after which they will require little 
attention. 

Cauliflowers. — The earlier plantingR 
should have plenty of manure-water, and 
should the weather oontinue dry a good 
mulching of stable litter will he l>eneficial. 

Peas. —Early Peas, owing to the long 
spell of exceptionally cold weather, will, 
I fear, l>e very late this year. They may 
be forwarded considerably by picking nut 
the points of the growths as soon as a fair 
quantity of pods has set. Give plenty of 
water at the roots, and damp overhead on 
fine afternoons. The second or third week 
in May is a good time to make large sow¬ 
ings of late varieties to come in after the 
mid-season kinds. Trenches should be 
prepared as for Celery, and three parts 
filled with good rotten manure. Auto¬ 
crat, Gladstone, Masterpiece, and Ne Plus 
Ultra are good kinds for sowing at this 
season, and generally succeed ip most 
parts of the country. If I were restricted 
to one sort I would choose the first-named, 
as it withstands drought and mildew 
better than any I am acquainted with. 

beetroot. —The main crop will now be 
sown to produce roots for consumption 
next winter, sowing the seed in drills 
15 inches apart and 1 inch deep. Perfec¬ 
tion and Blood Red produce well-shaped 
roots of good colour, and Crimson Globe 
is the best Turnip-rooted variety. The 

Thinning of crops should be attended to 
a® the seedlings are large enough. One of 
the greatest mistakes in the cultivation of 
vegetables is overcrowding. This especi¬ 
ally applies to Peas and Beans, which are 
often sown and permitted to grow too 
thickly, the consequence being that the 
plants crowd each other, and the yield is 
poor and of short duration. Such as 
Onions, Parsnips, Turnips, Carrots, Beet, 
etc., should be thinned twice. Keep the 
ground stirred between the rows with a 
Dutch hoe, and frequently, but lightly, 
dust over with fresh soot, which is not 
only one of the best stimulants at this 
season, but protects the crops froiii birds 
and other pests. In dry weather a good 
mulch l>enefits most vegetable crops, as it 
not only acts as a stimulant, but also con¬ 
serves the moisture in the soil. For such 
as Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, etc., half- 
decayed stable manure is preferable to 
anything else, while for such as Onions, 
Carrots, Turnips, Lettuces, etc., manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed provides ex¬ 
cellent material. If this oaanot be ob¬ 
tained, leaf-mould will answer the pur- 
pose. Jr p. w. 0. 
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StOVft.—Now that syringing twioe daily 
is almost indispensable, it is well to give 
a thought as to the suitability of the water 
which is used. Water varies in a remark¬ 
able way, some, owing to the presence of 
lime, being quite unfit for syringing. 
Water from tanks into which deposits of 
soot may be washed from roofs is also un¬ 
suitable for plants with delicate foliage. 
Rain-water collected in clean tanks and 
allowed to settle is, perhaps, the best. 
When the supply is known to be hard, it 
may be softened by allowing it to stand in 
open receptacles either in the house or 
out-of-doors in the sun for twenty-four 
hours before use. As far as possible, 
young stuff intended for winter flowering 
ought at present to be in a temperature or 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs., with a slight 
shade during very sunny days. Any cut¬ 
tings which for various reasons have not 
yet been taken can be secured without 
delay. _ Roots will now be quickly emitted, 
and, given a brisk heat, the young plants 
will soon make up leeway. Everything 
roots very quickly at this season; and it 
outfit to be remembered that cuttings 
which do not form roots—or seeds whicn 
do not germinate—in a reasonable time 
very seldom make Satisfactory plants. 
Always repot in anticipation. Many 
plants are rendered weak by being allowed 
to become root-bound in their early stages. 
Gesneras which have hitherto been rest¬ 
ing may now be shaken out, repotted, and 
set to work. Bqth G. einnabarina and G. 
zebrina are still useful for winter. Seed¬ 


ling Ferns, potted off during the week into 
3-inch pots, are being given a start in this 
house. These and Grasses, such as Carox 
lineata, Panicum variegntum, and Isolepis 
gracilis are always useful. 

Greenhouses.— This is an intermediate 
time in greenhouses, the flowering plants 
associated with the spring months, 
although remaining quite passable, being, 
nevertheless, on the wane. A wet day will 
lie devoted, at times, to restaging and 
cleaning the houses, setting up the succes- 
sional plants which ought to make green¬ 
houses attractive until autumn. Among 
these things may be mentioned Begonias 
(tuberous and fibrous rooted), Diplacus, 
Balsams, Zonal Pelargoniums, Helio¬ 
tropes, Fuchsias, Cel o si as, Li hums, and 
so forth, while Selaginellas, Ferns, Trades- 
cAntias, Cyperus alternifolius, dwarf Cam¬ 
panulas, and the double Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard will be used as edgings. A batch 
of Gloxinias, too, is useful about mid¬ 
summer in groups relieved with Adian- 
tums. A beginning has once more been 
made with some of the almost forgotten 
temperate house plants, Callistemons, 
Acacias, Gassinias, Genistas, Hypericums, 
Pittosporumis, and similar things, which, 
if of comparatively slow growth, do not call 
for any great amount of winter heat—a 
fact not to be lost sight of with coal 
rationing in view. 

Arum Lilies. —Without entering into the 
merits or demerits of drying-off versus 
planting-out Arum Lilies, I find it more 
convenient to follow the latter course. 
The plants, shaken out of their pots, are 
planted in a rather poor, very sunny part 
of the garden, and as they do quite well 
under this system there does not seem to 
be any reason for departing from the usual 
custom. 

Fruit-houses. —Faulty ventilation is, 
beyond question, responsible for many of 
the ills that fruit-trees are heir to. In 
ventilating, begin with a small chink along 
the ridge as soon as the sun strikes the 
house. When this happens, vapour begins 
(to rise, and instead of escaping as it ought 
to do, when ventilation is neglected it 
settles upon the fruits. This may result 
in rust or mildew in the case of Grapes, 
and in cracking in the case of other fruits. 
Gradually increase the ventilation along 
the ridge, and to keep the temperature in 
check when the top ventilators are opened 
to their fullest extent, the bottom lever 
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ening of foliage or cracking of fruit. Sun ' 
heat may be utilised in the afternoon by 
shutting up the houses early and saturat¬ 
ing the atmosphere. Vines, and fruit- 
trees generally, revel in sucn conditions, 
and, moreover, a saving of fuel is effected. 
To leave forcing-house, vinery, Peach- 
house, or orchard-house closed in the 
morning with a bright sun upou it is a 
certain way to bring trouble. Just for a 
time, correct ventilating is a trifle bind¬ 
ing ; but good results are worth more than 
the little personal inconvenience. 

Fruit-walls. —A sharp look out is now 
necessary among Peaches and Nectarines 
on outside walls. Aphis is at times apt 
to put in an appearance, and ought to be 
promptly dealt with. Occasionally, the fly 
attacks the shoots before the blossoms 
drop, and in such a case the correct 
remedy is Tobacco powder. After the 
petals drop, copious syringings will put 
and keep things right. So far, no frost of 
any great severity has been experienced, 
although the thermometer has been at 
times dangerously low, and snow showers 
and sleet have been prevalent for a day or 
two. Fertilisation is being regularly 
carried out in the case of Pears and of 
Plums. The blossoms of Apples will not, 
nnder present conditions, expand for some 
little time, and the same may be said in 
the case or Morello Cherries, these having 
been given a little chemical manure in the 
course of the week. 

Ferns. —From now onward, a few of the 
hardier Ferns may 1*> used in the green¬ 
house if necessary, provided alwavs that 
the roots are healthy and that they are 
given a slight shade during the summer. 
Moisture must 1 h* freely given, and, above 
all, no crowding is permissible. Very 
useful are the many forms of Nephrolepis, j 
which have, to a great extent, ousted the 
Pteris family, although for “knock¬ 
about ” plants the latter have few equals. 
Pterises during the summer months may 
find a place in cold frames, with a 
northerly exposure when possible. Should , 
any repotting yet remain t-o be done it 
ought to be attended tW. Most of the 
greenhouse Ferns appreciate a compost 
which inc ludes a large proportion of loam ; 
in fact, some succeed best in pure loam, 
if the grade is right. 

Recently planted trees and shrubs 

should Ik* examined at intervals. The at 
times harsh winds of spring dry up the 
soil to a, greater extent than is realised, 
and a timely watering or mulching may 
make all the difference. At the same 
time, give an eye to stakes and ties. The 
latter are liable to cut into tender bark »*f 
not sufficiently loose, and when bark is cut 
circulation is interfered with and the 
health of the plant suffers. 

Dahlias. —Propagation is yet being con¬ 
tinued, and the young plants, to save 
room, are being put thickly into 10-inch 
pots. It was not intended to propagate to 
any extent: but an accident resulted in 
■the loss or a large percentage of the 
tubers, so that propagation became neces¬ 
sary. 

Onions raised in heat are now being 
hardened off previous to being planted. 
The soil is in excellent heart for their re¬ 
ception ; but breaking down, levelling, and 
raking will be delayed until the day of 
planting. When this work is done in ad¬ 
vance and a spell of wet weather interferes 
with the planting the surface gets sodden 
and is difficult to bring into the right 
state again. The entire surface has been 
well blackened with soot. 

Celery trenches have been finished in the 
course of the week. The ridges will be 
utilised for crops of Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
and so forth. 

Potatoes.^Planting has practically been 
finished. A few lines of retarded early 
varieties have vet to go in; but the 
quarter intended for their reception is 
hardly ready. Such plantings, in an 
average year, turn out very well. Table 
varieties in store require to be looked 
over at close intervals. These have kept 
well upon the whole; but the advancing 


season is telling upon the tubers, which 
begin to lack plumpness. 

W. MoGuffoc . 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright . 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 7th, 1918. 

At the fortnightly meeting held on this 
date the exhibits and also the visitors 
were numerous. To some extent, at least, 
the holding of the spring exhibition of the 
National Rose Society might be account¬ 
able, while, in any case, the two consti¬ 
tuted a display of not a little variety and 
interest. Of these latter, the seedling 
Potato exhibits from Reading were by fur 
the most important, and attracted largely. 
A full-length table of Calceolarias from 
Sevenoaks was in these days of stress and 
strain of an unusual character. Alpines 
and allied subjects were less numerous, 
though flowering shrubs were in richer 
abundance than at any previous meeting. 
Roses made a fair display, the groui*s 
from Twyford, Qheshunt, and Colchester 
being especially good and noteworthy. 
Several new plants gained awards. 
HARDY FLOWERS AND ALPINES. 

Of these, the exhibit of Mr. G. W. 
Miller, composed largely of Polyanthuses 
in much colour variety and vigour, 
attracted attention. It is surprising, in¬ 
deed, how strofigly these easily-grown 
flowering plants appeal. For a strain 
called Miller’s (Bant an Award of Merit 
was given. It was characterised by bold¬ 
ness throughout. the colours ranging 
through white, sulphur, and yellow to 
orange, including reds and crimsons also. 
Another strain of blue Polyanthus also 
contained some good varieties. Coloured 
Mossy Saxifrages were also good. Mr. W. 
Wells, jun., contributed a small collection 
of Alpines in which Gent.Lana vema and 
Saxifragn Beauty of Letch worth (one of 
the most brilliant of the Mossy set) were 
among the best things. Some good alpine 
Auriculas came from the same sourer*. 
Quite the smallest exhibit; of aJpines wns 
that of three from Mr. West. Gatton 
Point, Redhill. They were Ramondia 
Nathalie, R. N. alba (a pure white, very 
chaste and beautiful), and the exquisite 
alpine Pink Dianthus wierolepis rumeli- 
ens, which is hut 2 indies high, tire 
tufts literally crowded with rosy-crimson 
flowers. A gem for the alpine-house. 
Then there was the lovely new alpine 
Primula spica'ta from Western China, 
shown by Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, flowers violet-blue externally 
and pale blue within, in subpendent 
umbels. It is one of Mr. Forrest's finds— 
as exquisite a bit of colour as could be 
conceived. It is of the P. soldanelloides 
set. In Mr. Reuthe’s collection there were 
some good Haber leas, notably H. Frederic! 
Coburgi and H. F. G. Keston variety, n 
rather pretty plant though not large- 
flowered, the blooms almost pure white in 
the throat and blue externally. Trillium 
grandiflorum roseinn was also good. The 
finest plant, however, was the new Rho¬ 
dodendron Roy lei magnifleum. Many 
other choice species were on view, R. 
glaucum, It. yunnanense, and R. campylo- 
carpum (yellow) being some of them. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Cydonia sanguinea plena was the best 
of Its class in a group set up by Messrs. 
J. Clieal and Sons, and we know of 
nothing more brilliant in colour. It is 
not, happily, fully double. In the sanm 
group Prunus serrulata Cheali penduli 
and P. Cerasus Kigansakura were double 
Cherries, having pink and deep pink 
coloured flowers respectively. Mr. L. R. 
Russell contributed Wistarias to this sec¬ 
tion, the well-flowered examples of W. 
multijuga and ,Mf !; sinensis creating a 
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pretty and graceful effect amid the bril¬ 
liant leafage of such Acers as A. palma- 
tuin atropurpur^um and A. p. Chiso, 
whose smaller red leaves were even more 
striking and brilliant. As colour subjects 
in the garden these are highly meritorious. 
Messrs. Piper also showed some of these 
Acers together with the soft yellow 
coloured Rosa Hugonis (valuable for its 
early flowering and charm). In a collec¬ 
tion from Mr. Charles Turner good Lilacs 
were noticed, though the Magnolias—M. 
Lennei and M. Soulangeana nigra—w r ere 
of more conspicuous ornament. Prunus 
serrulnta Veitebinna was also good. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A full-length table of Calceolaria Cli- 
brani from Mr. R. S. Mond, Sevenoaks, 
was the outstanding feature in this sec¬ 
tion, the twelve dozen examples alike well 
flowered. Messrs. H. B. May and Son 
contributed such good Clematises as Nellie 
Moser, Miss Bateman*, and Lady Londes- 
borough in dozen groups, also several 
varieties of Hydrangea, blue, pink, and 
white alike generously staged amid Ferns. 

NARCISSI AND TULIPS. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons alone staged a 
representative gathering of each of these, 
their Narcissus Anchorite (a blcolor 
Barri form with white segments and 
lemon-coloured crown) gaining an Award 
of Merit as a show' flower. Aglaia, Royal 
Lady (Leedsi variety), Rosalind (blcolor 
Barri), and Will Scarlett (a blcolor in- 
eompnnibilis of renown)' were also noted. 
The Tulips included May-flow'ering and 
Darwin varieties, a representative gather 
ing of each being staged. Mr. Herl>ert 
CJminnan, Rye, gained a First-class Certi¬ 
ficate for his magnificent Narcissus Crim¬ 
son Braid as a show flower, an Aw'ard of 
Merit having been given it at the previous 
meeting. It is classed as a Barri, though 
virtually a poeticus of the first water. 
X. J. Douglas (a Barri,- with deep orange 
crow'n) and Ember (white perianth seg¬ 
ments and self orange crown) w r ere other 
notables from the same source. 

ORCHIDS. 

Groups of these were staged by Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Charlesworth and 
Co., Stuart Low and Co., and Mr. C. F. 
Waters, Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., also 
contributing some notable specimens. 

PEDIGREE SEEDLING POTATOES. 
The remarkable exhibit of two hundred 
dishes of these—early, mid-season, and 
I bite—the pick of the hundreds of 
thousands of seedlings resulting from 
some 70,000 crosses with the leading com¬ 
mercial sorts made by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sous, Reading,- establishes a record, 
unique alike in the history of the Potato 
and probably the cross-breeding of plants. 
This costly and elaborate enterprise, 
together with the exhaustive trials which 
have been continued through a series of 
years, has for its main object the produc¬ 
tion of a new' strain which, while embody¬ 
ing great productiveness, high table 
quality, and a constitution calculated to 
resist the ordinary disease (Phytophora), 
will, it is hoped, prove entirely Immune 
from the far more terrible w*art disease 
now' stalking through the land with, in 
some instances, a seriousness giving rise 
to great concern. So far, the selected 
ones—to be known hereafter as the Castle 
strain—have more than fulfilled the most 
sanguine expectations, and at a no distant 
date some of them will be put into com¬ 
merce. In view' of the far-reaching im¬ 
portance of the enterprise, a special certi¬ 
ficate of appreciation was awarded the 
Messrs. Sutton for their work. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded wJlLJbe found inrour 
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wise the new one will sooner or later be¬ 
come affected with the same disease. 


Annuals (J. T .).—Good annuals for 

your purpose would be Clarkias, Dianthus, 
Godetia, Iberis, Leptosiphon, Limnanthes, 
Linum, Lupins, Malope, Mignonette, 
Nemesia, Nigella, Phaoelia, Poppies, 
Saponaria, Salpiglossis, Tropjeolum, vis- 
caria, besides many others that you could 
select from any seedsman’s catalogue. 

Mildew on Roses (Amateur ).—Try what 
syringing with a mixture of quicklime and 
sulphur will do. Place a little unslaked 
lime in a pail, add sufficient water to slake 
it, and while hot drop some sulphur into 
it. Before it settles fill up the pail with 
water, and use it after the whole has 
settled down. . Another remedy is to mix 

1 oz. of sulphide of potassium in a gallon 
of water and syringe the plants with the 
mixture. 

Canterbury Bells falling (Grace Gardner). 
—Your plants are either too deeply set in 
■the soil or are subject to fungoid attack. 
You do not say at what stage they fail; 
but if in quite a young state it may be 
due to the “damping-off” fungus. Minus 
fuller particulars of local conditions and 
attendant circumstances, we can only 
reply in general terms. Surface soil stir¬ 
ring and dusting the plants at the collar 
with air-slaked lime are the usual remedies, 
and worth trying in your case. 

FRUIT. 

Silver leaf on Cherry (Grace Gardner).— 
As the tree in question is affected with 
silver leaf disease, the l>est thing we can 
advise you to do is to grub and burn stem 
and roots, taking care that none of the 
latter are left in the soil. If you intend 
planting another fruit-tree on* the same 
place remove the old soil to a depth of 

2 feet and to within a radius of 4 feet to 
5 feet from where the old tree stood, otlier- 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Amateur. —The trouble is due to the cold 
east winds which prevailed at the time the 

flowers were open.- Hedgehog. —Kindly 

send a specimen of the. Campanula stem 
j with the insect. It is impossible to say 
I what the insect is without seeing it. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants _ H. F. IF.—One of 

the many varieties of the Parrot Tulip. 

-- L. Holden .—Probably an Achillea, but 

impossible to say for certain without 
flowers.- James Mailer. —Ficus austra¬ 
lis.- Walter Jesper .—The Crack Willow 

(Salix fragilis).- F. R .—Narcissus in- 

comparabilis Cod] ins and Cream (syn. 
Sulphur Phoenix); 2, Ornithogaliim 

nutans; 3, Blood-root (Sanguinaria cana¬ 
densis) ; 4, Tradescantia virginica.- 

L. S. —1, Alonsoa incisifol-ia; 2, Spiraea 
arguta; 3, Pan i cum variegatum; 4, 

Francoa lamosa.-74. P. —1, Pyrus 

Malus floribunda; 2, Doronicum caucasi- 
cum; 3, Aubrietia yiolaoea; 4, The Ne- 
paul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalensis). 
—— L. Rae. —1, ‘Ribes aureura ; 2, Amelan- 
chier canadensis; 3, Blue-eyed Mary (Om- 

phalodes verna). - J. N. —1, The Blue 

Marguerite (Agathnea coolestis) ; 2, Doroni¬ 
cum austriacum. - J. B. E. —1, Ribes 

sanguineum ; 2, Epimedium pinnatum ; 3, 
Pyrus Malus floribunda; 4, Berberis steno- 

phylla.- A. —1, The Bird Cherry 

(Prunus Padus); 2, Lungwort (Pul- 

monaria officinalis) ; 3, Berberis Darwini; 

4, Weigela rosea.- M. W .—1, Scilla 

nutans (white form) ; 2, Phlox suhulata. 

- T. Tjee .— Lychnis dioioa fl.-pl. - 

R. Butler. —I, The Nepaul Laburnum (Pip¬ 
tanthus nepalensis) : 2, Abies nobilis var. 
glauea ; 3, Thuja plieata (T. gigantea) ; 4, 
Acer sp. ; Bird Cherry probably, must 
see in bloom; (1, Abies nobilis var. glauea. 
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U Boats 


TN these days of food shortage spraying is real National Service. 
* because spraying stamps out disease, increases production, and 
therefore helps to beat the * U ” Boats. 

'T'O obtain the best results from spraying it is of the utmost import- 
x ance to select a sprayer that can be depended upon absolutely— 
month after month, year after year—to give permanently satisfactory 
r-'y—. service. Therefore, get one of the famous 

UBEL” 

Knapsack Sprayers 

npHERE is a “Ubel” machine for every spraying and lime-washing 
A purpose. All machines which bear the Ubel ” trade mark (with¬ 
out which none are genuine) are strong, efficient, and easy to use. 
Each machine is the very best of its kind. 

Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 

UNITED KFOUNDERS S ENGINEERS Ltd 

EMPRESS FOUNDRY C0RNBR00K MANCHESTER 

The largest actual manufacturers of spraying and lime- 
washing machines and accessories in Great Britain. 


No up Poultry, cannot 

^lrjyou use 


be harmed. 


MrDouqalls poisonousWEED KILLER 


SAFE & EFFECTIVE. 

From Nu rserymen, Seedsmen & Iron mongers. 

H'DouqaD 1 

M? DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 

CVk 66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 
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Sole Manufacturers 


SANKEYS^POTS 

^Ghe BEST and CheapesK . 

_ _ * 1. -I ..J . a m a w# mid 


5tatc quantity of oacli *lM required and M»» " i*rri«f* paid 
quotation (“eqrrUfv" frtquenlljr amount* to hall *ali»o ol 
fuodl), or writ* for Prtca LUt, »r*r. 

5PCCIAL POT* ol all daacrtptiooa- IU.IO Bu»U and Frrn 
Pim Irom id. aacb. 

f?/CHARD SAA <* SO/V, LT?. 
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KATAKILLA 


LINCS. GROWN. 

Eclipse. Express. Llewellyn, £12. A. Chief, 
B. Queen. R. Kidney. Edwards. Evergoods. 
Q. Mary. £8 ton.— Lima free. - 


NON'POISONOUS 

THE PERFECT INSECTICIDE WASH FOR FRUIT, 
VEGETABLES. FLOWERS. *. 

Small Cartons For 10 Gallon Wash....,,. 

largo Cartons For 50 D? D® ...^Gca 


Nurserymen. Seedsmen end Ironmonftrs 


Light on's Maincrop and K. Recruit, la. 6*1. doz : 50. 5e. ; 
100, Ss. Onions A. Craig, 2a.; Tripoli, la, lid. Cabbage, 
la. fid. Lyon Leek, 2a. Lettuce, la. fid. 100. Cauliflower, 
Celery. Sprouts, la. fid. 100. Ridge Cucumbers, Marrows, 
Sage, Thyme, Mint. 3 for fid. Frame Cucumber* fid. each, 
pout extra. 8eeda : Haricot Beane, Gd. and la. ; 2e. fid. pint 
P.t. Sunflower, 3d. oz.; 4 oz. ftd.. poet extra. Mercury, Good 
King Henry, or Lines, perennial Spinach roots, Is. 9d. dor.. ; 
seod, 6d. and Is. 

Bargain List* fill tut.J Su'd*. Plant*, Potatoes, etc.. Free. 


IMPORTANT TO CAR0ENER8 
AND FRUIT GROWERS- 


foudhboroudh 


M PRO VED) 

= (Rf.g.) — - - —- 

A The Most Successful 
.-y.*, Non-Poisonous Insecti¬ 
cide of the Day. 

Its Advantaaes are — 

Certain I>eath to all Insect Pest e. 
No possible injury to the most 
delicate Plant, Flower or Foliage. 
It is the Cheapest Insecticide 
known. One pint makes 10 to 12 
gallons for Thrip, Black and 
<Jreen Fly. etc.., whilst BED 
SPIDER, Mealy Bug and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by 
using “NIQUA8 about double 
the strength required for Fly 


3IOOO IN USE 

LISTS ON APPLICATION 


AMBROSE LIGHTON 

17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 


htnee*. lock .ml kej^ 
Copyright Registered. bolt*, etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 1 6 15 - 

7 ft. long, 5 fL wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 1 6 23 6 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 9 8 0 31 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 10 13 6 40 6 

10 ft. loflg, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 12 9 6 54 - 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 1 0 64- 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 

Established 70 Tsars. BHDFOUD. 

Works, 6 acres. 


Tf\c pioneer of cheap, simple .xnd effective 
heating /or small arceahouscs. Complete 
ADt»ralu> from R « < O The myuense sale 
ol this boiler, and Its TVUTherovis imilatiorvr. 
arc the best testimony of its undoubted tutettt 


PRICES : 

; Pint, 1/9 ; Quart, 3/- : 
-; Gallon, 8/9 ; Kegs, 
, 30/-; 10 Galls., 54/-. 


LOUCHBOftOUCH- LCICESTERSHIfLCl 
[London Off.c . 122 VICTORIA ST S W' 


CORRY & CO.. LTD 


POTATO SPRAYING 


Bonded Tobacco Stores 
and Warehouse, 

SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 


Ciet a ‘‘Sovereign” Potato Sprayer 

at once to ensure getting a big crop of 
Potatoes. It is strong, efficient, an 1 
easily used. Earns its oost in a 
single season. If you cannot 
obtain from your Iron- 
monger or Nursery- 
man, we will for- 
.ward on 
receipt of 
cash. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA | 
ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON. 


P OTATO SPRAYING. 
PRIZES 


PftlOK: 

Japanned, 4 6 each 
Polished Unplate, 
4 - each. 


£ 50 "? 

FOR A MATS 

BORDORITE 


Allotment Holders’ j 
Competition, 1918. i 


Canadian United Manufacturers' Agency, 

Qoawell Road, London,JLC, 


12, Charterhouse Bldgs. 


(As supplied to the London County Council, other Leading 
County Councils and Local Aut horities, the Furmers Central 
T Board, Agricultural and Allotment Societies, and large 
Potato Growers throughout the country.) 

Judge. M. H. THOMAS, Esq. (Editor of The Gardener). 
From leading Chemists and Seedsmen, or 

WALTER VOSS & CO., Ltd., 

2b, MILLWALL, E. 14. 


(Limited to England and Wales.) | 

Prizes will be given for the best cultivated plot i 
of land producing the heaviest weight of food, i 
cultivated in the most husbandmanlike manner I 
and employing tli$ most economical method of i 
cultivation. I 

1st Prize. War Loan Bond Value £25 
2nd „ .. ^20 

3rd „ .. .. £15 

*th „ m £io ; 

6 Prizes of War Loan Bonds Value £5 each. . 

No Entrance Fee. I 

For further particulars and Schedule apply to » 
the Northern offices of the Association, Gas Offices, I 
Crowlands, Southport. 

N.B.— Entries close on the 31st May. 


KILLS j 
INSECT* IN txi aoa. 


(40 Yearn' Reputation.) 

In 40 gall, lots at 1/5 per grail, (barrels free). 

Carriage paid to any Goods 8t«tion in England, ScoUand, or 
Wales. Terms: " Cash with order or approved reference*. 


Of aiT seedsmen * 

Straw sow Chemical O v * r».&uceN Victoria y londq* 


“PESTITE” kills Wireworms and other 

JL insect pests in soil, also "club root and other fun¬ 
goid disease*. Price: 281bs.,5s.6d : 561bs., 7s.6d.; 1121bs., 
10*. fid., r arr paid - LANG A SONS, Ltd , Hounslow. 

QPLENDID CROPS may be obtained by 

O using LANG'S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 
Price: 14 lb*., 3s. 3d.; 28 lbs., 5a. 6d. ; 5fi lbs., IDs. 6*1.; 
112lbs , 18 h lid., rarr. pd - LANG k SONS, Ltd . Ho unslo w 

HARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned, bird- 

LT proof, small mesh, 50 by 2* yards. 10s. 9d. ; or 4| yards. 
21s.; or 8) yards. 42s, carriage paid. STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO.. r>. SutTolk-terrace. Low estoft. 

Pleawe mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. <1917), Ltd. 
Oxford Street, Hull. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


VOUNO GENTLEWOMAN of 21, desiring 

T to take up gardening as a profession, would be glad to 
hear of work in a garden (private or market garden) where 
she could get training. Cannot afford fees, but would give her 
services free if board and lodging provided (for six months). 
Strong ; capable of good work “H W,,' Box 453, Qardfn- 
INO Ii.U'M II ATKP. 63, Lincol n a inn Fields, London,W.C. 2. 

a ARDENER WANTED North of London 

'J (married, ineligible); two others kept ; cottage, four 
rooms, gas slot meter; or two Lady Gardeners Apply by 
letter, stating wages required to "A B C,“ c n Hooper & 


In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holiday, 
we shall bo obliged to go to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to bo dated MAY 25th. 1918. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
In tbo week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
bo received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY. MAY 16th. 1918. 

HARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, extra 

vT measure, 12 by 3 yards, 4s. Gd. ; 12 by 4, fia. ; 10 by 5, 
r.s 3d. : any size, IJd. square yard Bag odd pieces. 20 lbs., 
4s. ; carriage Is. extra.—J. TRA INER, St. Mo nanee, Fife._ 

rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

I —Containing full aocount of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, fid.—PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln a luu Fields, Loudon, W.C. 2. 


Batty. Ltd., 15, Walbrook, B.C. 4, 


TV/TILLER’S Figures of Plants and Gardener’s 

-LV1 Dictionary. 1759-60. 300 Coloured Plates. £3 10a - 
"L. Box 452. Garpkniso Ir.i.rsTRATKU, 63, Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields, London, W.C. t_ 


Published by the Proprietor, W. Ro him son, at his Offices 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W O. 2, Telephone 
Hoi born 731; anft Printed by the Chakokry Lank 
Printing Works, Ltd. May 18,1918. 
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No. 2046.—Voiu XL. 


NOTES OP THE WEEK. 


Plerle formosa.— We have this from 
Knap Hill in good state, a beautiful 
Chinese or Indian mountain shrub, not 
thriving in our country except in the 
south. At Knap Hill it gets winter pro¬ 
tection to secure the fine flower-heads. 

Nursarles and tha war.— The war is 

having a very bad effect on the planting 
and nursery business generally. At Knap 
Hill there are now only 30 men at work 
out of an average of 75 before* the war. 
Some good old nurseries have been closed. 

Daphne petraa. — Mr. Tucker, near 
Oxford, grows this beautiful plant magni¬ 
ficently in pots under glass; but it will 
flower with me in the open. It never 
seems to set flower-buds under these con¬ 
ditions. Can anyone say he gets satis¬ 
factory results with outside plants? If 
so, I wish he would describe the situa¬ 
tion and treatment.— W. Somerville. 

•pinna arguta.— This is one of the best 
and hardiest of the smaller-flowered 
shrubby Spirapas, and gives little or no 
trouble beyond a slight trimming to keep 
it in form. It Is of hybrid origin, three 
species—S. Thunbergi, S. eremite, and S. 
hypericifolla—having had, according to 
Bean, a share in its parentage. How¬ 
ever this may be, S. arguta is a gem 
among early white-flowering shrubs. It 
is, I think, a little later than usual this 
season.—S. Arnott. 

8axifraga Mlltel.— This belongs to the 
Megasea group, rind to that, seotlon of it 
more particularly characterised by the 
coarser leafage which stain ini some of the 
S. eordifoiia varieties, though probably of 
even greater vigour. Its special claim to 
notice Is that it is wliite-flowered—not the 
good white or the more erectly carried 
bells of the white S. Straeheyl—the large, 
drooping flowers being produced in big 
umbels on shafts IS inches high. It is 
from the Himalayas, and well suited to 
the bolder rock garden, even if not high 
class.—E. J. 

Arabia aubrletloldes. — “ S. V. ,S." 
(page 220) does not praise this Rock Cress 
too highly, I find, however, that It is not 
quite so hardy as the most, of the other 
Arabises, and also less satisfactory in 
that respect than the Aubrietias as a 
whole. Aubrletla The Bride gives a 
shade of colour nearly approaching that 
of Arabia aubrietiohles, and has a closer 
habit. I think A. aubretloides stands the 
winter better when it Is cut hard back 
immediately after flowering, this making 
the plant more compact in every way.— 
S. Arnott. 

-This deserves the praise given it by 

“ S. V. S.” It is attractive both for its 
foliage and for its flowers. As to the 
latter, however, one must have the right 
strain, as some are so “ washy ” as to be 
almost white. In Oxford it grows quite 
as well in full shade as in sun, and that 
I consider a special point of merit.—W. 
Somerville. 

Erythronlum Pink Beauty.— This Ameri¬ 
can Dog’s-tooth Violefc -has been good this 
year. The leaves ai4 chM^ingl^Tikrbled 


and veined, and shine as if varnished. 
The pink flowers are of good size and 
texture, while the colouring fully justifies 
the name of Pink Beauty borne by this 
variety of Erythronlum Johnson!. It is 
quite hardy, and I find it thrives in a 
half-shaded place in leaf-soil and coming 
through low herbage. It has been in this 
position for several years now, and is in¬ 
creasing in a satisfactory way by offsets. 
—Dumfries. 

Azalea Hinodlglrl. —A fine group of this 
Azalea was lately in full bloom in General 
H. S. Gough’s rock garden in the VaJe of 
Conway. The brilliant cherrv-red flowers 
were backed by native stone of a bluish- 
grey, the carpet beneath the bushes con¬ 
sisting of a flourishing colony of the 
silvery little Helichrysum bellidioides, 
which was in full flower at the same time. 
Close by, a flourishing colony of Gentiana 
acaulis, bearing over one hundred blos¬ 
soms, lent its charm to a most satisfying 
and beautiful bit of rock gardening.— 
A. T. J. 

Narcissus Dawn.— A triandrus x poeti- 
cus hybrid raised by Mr. Engleheart. In 
the early days of May It was of outstand¬ 
ing beauty in the rock garden at Kew. 
Vigorous, and reaching 18 inches high, 
•there were present all those attributes 
which render it a good garden plant. 
The scapes are all two-flowered, a fact 
making for a goodly display. The peri¬ 
anth segments are pure white, long, ovate, 
and acutely pointed, the shilling-large 
crown clear lemon-yellow, flattish, and of 
almost N. Englehearti pattern. It is ob¬ 
viously a good and desirable garden plant. 
—8. V. S. 

Commercial bulb-growing In Scotland. 

—Those acquainted with Just ice’s old 
book on “ Gardening In Scotland ” have 
always realised that there were possibili¬ 
ties for the commercial culture of bulbs 
in the north. I have had an opportunity 
lately of observing the results given by 
Daffodils grown for sale on a Scottish 
farm in the north-east, and they are ex¬ 
cellent. Even what were sold as second- 
size bulbs of Narcissi have bloomed splen¬ 
didly, and show that the treatment 
afforded them is excellent. Possibly after 
the war we may see a development of this 
industry.—S. Arnott. 

Llmnanth68 Douglasl.— Of the many 
beautiful Californian annuals few are so 
hardy as this. The severest winter does 
not appear to injure It. It is of a com¬ 
pact but vigorous habit, a single plant 
when in bloom covering quite a square 
foot of soil. Each plant should, there¬ 
fore, be allowed quite that space if one 
wishes to realise its full beauty. It 
thrives well where the natural staple is 
poor—a fact which renders it valuable for 
planting on dry banks or similar situa¬ 
tions, flowering more freely thus placed 
than when growing in rich soil, in which 
it is apt to run to leaf.—P. T. 

Tulip Mrs. Potter Palmer.—** Scot ” 
(page 219) is perfectly correct In thinking 
D. T. Fish is the same Tulip as Fashion. 
It is, and both Fashion and D. T. Fish 
are the same as Mrs. Potter Palmer. 
This last name is the correct one. Might 
I suggest to all growers of Tulips the ex¬ 
penditure of half-a-crown, plus sixpence 


postage, with the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vlncent-square, S.W. 1, for a 
copy of the “ Report of the Tulip Nomen¬ 
clature Committee.” This valuable 
brochure keeps one right about names, 
and prevents such pitfalls as anyone pur¬ 
chasing D. T. Fish and Fashion thinking 
he was going to get two distinct varie¬ 
ties. The colour lists, too, are invalu¬ 
able.— Joseph Jacob. 

The Montpelier Broom (Cytlsus monspes- 
sulanus) (syn. Genista candicans). — 
Although this evergreen Broom is often 
seen in cold greenhouses, It is not sb fre¬ 
quently grown in the open as it might be. 
Here It has braved the most severe 
winters entirely unprotected for many 
years, even sowing its own. seed. The 
pretty, bright-yellow flowers, borpe in 
little clusters along the arching, : leafy 
branches, make a very attractive display 
when the shrub is in full bloom, which 
it is early in May. The species Is a fast 
grower, seedlings often coming into flower 
when two years old. The height of 5 feet 
or 6 feet is often reached, but young 
plants are more satisfactory.—N. Wales. 

PrunUe Mlquellana. —I am sending you 
a branch of a tree growing at Narrow 
Water, Co. Down, and hope to send you 
in a few days a photograph of it, as I 
think It is the finest-flowered specimen ih 
the kingdom. It came to this country 
some years ago. in a consignment my 
father Imported from Japan under the 
name of Prunhs Miqueliana. The Kew 
authorities doubted the name from the 
first, and gave It the provisional name of 
I». iuk-rolepis var. Smithi, afterwards de¬ 
termining It to be a form of Prunus sub- 
liirtella, to which they added the varietal 
name autumnalls, owing to its habit of be¬ 
ginning to blossom in early November. 
The tree in question has boon in flower 
from then this season, but was on April 
lGth at the zenith of Its beauty.—G. N. 
Smith, Neicry. 

Prunus serrulata Veitohlana.— In Gar¬ 
dening dated May 11 I see mention of 
Prunus serrulata Veitchiana. In any 
books I have I cannot find it, and I 
wonder Is it the same as Cerasus James H. 
Veltch, of which I have in my garden two 
specimens, which have always been much 
admired when in bloom? In Mr. T. 
Smith’s list of trees and shrubs Prunus 
serrulata Veitohlana Is not mentioned, 
and his list of trees and shrubs grown at 
Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, is a large one. 
—Henry Edward Joly, Lyndhurst, Qrey- 
8tones, Co. Wicklow. 

[Bean, In his ‘‘Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
in the British Isles,” gives Cerasus 
pseudo-Cerasus James H. Veitch as 
Prunus serrulata Veitchiana, under which 
name he describes It as the finest of 
Japanese Cherries.— Ed.] 

Rhododendron Roylel magnlflcum.— 

This was undoubtedly the best hardy¬ 
flowering shrub exhibited before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 7th, 
when it secured an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote. From every point of 
view it is a glorified form of the type, a 
fairly well-known hardy Chinese species 
having" coppery-red flowers. The new¬ 
comer ellipses the old in size of flower, 
colour richness/ and general effect. Bell¬ 
shaped, sub-pen dent, 2 inches long, and 
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of a like expanse at the month, the flowers 
are coloured Internally deep salmon, with 
an underlay of apricot. Externally the 
flowers are crimson, the bluish bloom 
overlying this and the petal texture com¬ 
bined creating a Lapageria-like effect. 
The trusses a re usually six-flowered. The 
smooth olive-green leaves, greyish be¬ 
neath, constitute a perfect setting to an 
exceptional bit of colour. The handsome 
lot of cut sprays shown demonstrated 
flower freedom and high ornament, while 
a tiny spray before me as I write is, when 
placed in the sunlight, particularly rich 
and effective.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Erica carnea and E. medlttrranea 
hybrida.— These have |>een flowering 
freely for practically four months on end, 
and in the heyday of their beauty were 
unequalled among the early flowers of the 
year. Even now In mid-May, when their 
greater charm has goue, there is in what 
remains a touch of colour, particularly 
where they have spread out and become 
well established. There is much to bo 
said in favour of growing plants which, 
while affording flower wealth for so long 
and brightening the dull season of the 
year, are permanent. The idea that these 
Heaths must have i>eat—an erroneous 
idea that has prevented many from plant¬ 
ing them—’Should long ago have been dis- 
polled. Both do well—as also do others 
—in loam. Indeed, in a low-lying spot; 
moister than is usually considered good, 
I made a big planting of several sorts a 
few years ago in strong, holding loam and 
leaf-soil. They came from the Heath 
soil of a Surrey nursery, **id took uncom¬ 
monly well to their new home. Some, 
like E. Alporti and E. vagans, have 
assumed considerable vigour.—E. J. 


Albes Iaoustre. --Although this summer- 
leafing shrub cannot be compared with R. 
sanguineum for flower beauty, it is well 
worth a place, for not only does it grow 
into a shapely bush, but it blooms well 
every year, and attracts attention by 
reason of its singular colouring. Estab¬ 
lished bushes are about 4 feet high and ns 
far through, and clothed with deeply- 
lobed, glossy green leaves. The flowers 
are in racemes up to 3 inches long, some¬ 
times a score of blooms being borne 
together. The colour is peculiar, the 
flowers being reddish-brown Inside and 
very pale pink or creamy-white outside. 
The fruits, which are produced fairly 
freely, are ija the form of small black 
l>erries, each one covered by gland-tipped 
hairs. A native of North America, it was 
introduced over 100 years ago, but is 
seldom met with outside botanic gardens. 
As its cultural requirements are no more 
than those of an ordinary wild Goose- 
l»erry-tree, there is no reason why it 
should not be grown in gardens where 
uncommon shrubs are popular. Cuttings 
of ripened shoots may be ( inserted in an 
outdoor border in the same way as those 
of the Black Currant, and they may be 
expected to root in about the same time. 

D. 

Daphne petraa grandillora (syn. D 
rupestris grandlflofa).—Never was the 
varietal name more justified than in the 
present instance, the flowers twice ns 
large individually as those of the original 
and far more freely produced. They are, 
too, of the same waxy-pink colour, spark¬ 
ling in the heyday of their beauty with the 
minutest crystals, as it were. To these 
add exquisite fragrance, and the reader 
may gather somewhat of the rare charm 
of one of the daintiest of miniature rock 
shrubs. Half-a-dozen flowers or so in 
each cluster, the- trusters so freely pro¬ 
duced .as to allf hut/ hide tte foliage, it 
was but little \W*k- p tbf.t J gained an 


Award of Merit by a unanimous vote 
when shown by Messrs. Tucker and Son, 
Oxford, before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 23rd. The new-comer 
was collected by Mr. Tucker when plant¬ 
hunting In the Tyrol a few years ago, and, 
while of the greatest beauty, is also a 
welcome addition to high-class alpines. 
It Is now about a dozen years since the 
typical kind—regularly brought year by 
year to the Temple Shows in May by Mr. 
Farrer—gained an Award of Merit, its 
popularity and knowledge of its worth en¬ 
suring an even warmer welcome for any 
variety of it endowed with greater merit 
a ud .distinction.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Primula epicata.—There would appear 
to be no end to the beauty and variety of 
Chinese Primulas. That above-named 
came from Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Oo., Colchester, and when exhibited 
l>efore the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 7th was given an Award of Merit. 
It beiougs to the section known as P. 
soldanelloides, regarded as containing 
the gems of the Primula world, and was 
introduced to cultivation by Bees, 
Limited, through the medium of their 
collector, Mr. Forrest. P. Reidl and P. 
Watti belong to the same section, but are 
Himalayan, P. nutans, with the subject 
of this note, l>eing representative of the 
i Chinese section. On a single spike seven 
buds and several expanded flowers were 
counted, the latter violet-blue externally 
and palest lavender within. Buds and 
calyces are covered with a silvery meal, 
which has a softening effect upon the 
richly -coloured flowers. A biennial 
probably, it is more likely to prove an ac¬ 
quisition for the alpine-house, where all 
Its beauty would be revealed, than to aug¬ 
ment the garden value of the race. Even 
so, there is abundant room for all such, 
since in restricted areas the alpine-house 
is possible, particularly for the town 
dweller, who cannot hope for much suc¬ 
cess otherwise because of the nature of 
the surroundings.—S. V. S. 


FRUIT. 

THE PLUM CROP. 

Perhaps “ Devonian,” page 226, will give 
au explanation as to the particular way in 
which the Lime may be reckoned as pre¬ 
judicial to the Plum. One can realise 
that if in close proximity to each other 
(a state of things, by the w T ay, not likely 
to happen) the Plum might get a share 
of the swarms of aphides that disfigure 
the Lime foliage; but how a detrimental 
effect can be produced on one tree by the 
influence of another when both are abso¬ 
lutely bare of foliage Is a little difficult 
to understand. This prejudicial effect is 
eld lined to take place before the trees 
break into leaf, otherwise It would 
not influence the setting of the fruit. I 
regret to note that an inspection of the 
Plum-trees in many gardens reveals a 
gloomy outlook as to the crop for the 
current year. It will be very short in this 
district;* in fact, practically nil. Some 
very bitter weather in the shape of frost, 
snow, hail, etc., was experienced just 
about the time the bloom was fully ex¬ 
panded, and the non-setting was only to 
he ex looted. There are occasional trees 
on the south and south-West walls of cot¬ 
tages sheltered by big, over-hanging eaves 
that have escaped; otherwise, I fear, the 
destruction is complete. It is a great 
pity, for the Plum is a useful fruit, giv¬ 
ing rt supply of wholesome food for a long 
vseason; anil now that arrangements have 
been made for a sugar supply, house¬ 
holders were looking forward to convert¬ 
ing a considerable portion of the fruit into 
jam. The shortage also applies to Dam¬ 
sons, of which in some villages there are 
many trees. E. B. S. 

Hardwick , near Aylesbury. 


Rhododendron Margaret Bean.—This re¬ 
cently-named hybrid makes quite a dis¬ 
tinct break of colour among hardy- Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and ought to become popular. It 
is represented by two bushes, each 3 feet 
to 4 feet high and as far through, growing 
in the vicinity of King William’s Temple 
at Kew, where it was a conspicuous fea¬ 
ture during late April and early May. A 
hybrid between the loose-trussed, yellowy- 
flowered Himalayan species R. campylo- 
carpum, and Esmeralda, a garden variety 
bearing a small, compact truss of bright 
red flowers, the hybrid has inherited cer¬ 
tain qualities from both parents, for, while 
the truss is less conqwiot than that of 
Esmeralda, it is larger than in that 
variety and more shai>e]y than the truss of 
R. campylocarpum. The colour of the 
flovrers also bears evidence of both parents, 
for whilst the prevailing colour is pale 
yellow, the free parts of the petals are 
deeply stained, particularly oh the outer 
side, with rose. There is also a small rose- 
coloured blotch on the inside of the base 
of the upper jietal. The leaves are of good 
size, 4 iuches to 5 inches long, but there Is 
a yellowish tinge among the green which, 
to some extent, detracts from the other¬ 
wise healthy appearance of the bush. The 
nearest approach to this variety is 
Jonathan Rashleigh, in which the free por¬ 
tions of otherwise white i>etals are stained 
with rose. Other plants raised from the 
same R. campylocarpum and Esmeralda 
cross have small, compact trusses of red 
flowers. The plant in question was raised 
by Mr. W. J. Bean, the Assistant Curator 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, and it is 
named after his daughter.—D. 


MANURING FRUIT-TREES. 

It Is remarkable that on many soils 
chemical fertilisers appear to have little 
or no effect on fruit-trees. My soil is poor 
and mostly light, and was described by an 
analytical chemist as “ a laboratory rather 
than a mine,” by which he meant that It 
was not rich in plant food, but would re¬ 
spond well to manures. This proved to be 
the case with ordinary farm and vegetable 
crops—the yield of Potatoes, for instance, 
being almost doubled by the use of a com¬ 
plete mixture of artificials. Yet I have 
never been able to trace any advantage 
from the a implication of artificials to Apple 
and Plum trees, and only a doubtful re¬ 
sult with bush fruits. Farmyard manure, 
on the other hand, is distinctly beneficial. 
I am reminded of this matter by reading 
the latest (sixteenth) report of the 
Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, in 
which Mr. Spencer V. Pickering gives the 
results of observations on the behaviour of 
fruit-trees and bushes under manurial 
treatment since the fa ion was started In 
1894. The salient feature of the results 
is the almost entire absence of any effect 
from manures, both farmyard and artifi¬ 
cial, on Apple-trees at Ridgemont, on land 
where manures give normal results on 
ordinary farm crops. Bush fruits have 
lwmeflted considerably from farmyard 
manure, and to a much smaller extent 
from artificials. Gooseberries, indeed, 
showed quite remarkable results from the 
use of dung, the dressed plot bearing on 
an average from six to twelve times as 
much fruit as the unmanured plot. The 
reason for the Apples being unresponsive 
remains a mystery. We are told that it 
cannot be attributed to any exceptional 
richness of the soil, which is just average 
agricultural land,.h^avy, and fairly fertile. 
At the same time, in duplicate expert- 
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meats carried out on very |>oor, sandy 
soil at Mi lib rook, manures gave their ex¬ 
pected results. Apple-trees showed con¬ 
siderable benetit from artificials, and 
much more from farmyard manure. This, 
however, is extremely ix>or land, so light 
and j>orous that It had been abandoned for 
agricultural purin>ses, so that it is not the 
kind of soil that fruit-grow'ers would be 
likely to plant, and certainly not typical 
of the soil of the average garden. 

Sussex. E. M. R. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach wood dying. —I have sent some 
pieces of Peach-trees. The trees seemed 
to Ik* going ou all right, but about ten days 
ago I noticed this dying back of the shoots, 
especially on the lower branches. I have 
examined the border, and I think it is 


consequently, it is at the fall of the leaf 
only half-ripened. Should severe weather 
foliow, It then is injured or killed out¬ 
right by frost. This same condition—i.c.,. 
as regards immaturity of wood—Is some¬ 
times due to the roots having got out of 
control, which induces the production of 
strong, sappy wood that never ripens. 
Lifting and shortening the strongest of 
the roots and laying them out afresh in 
good loamy corniest, containing a liberal 
quantity of old lime rubbish, rectify 
matters in this instance. These few facts 
will, we hope, give you a clue as to where 
the fault may lie and show how the diffi¬ 
culty is to be eoi>ed with.] 

Cross-fertilisation.— Mr. W. H. It. 

Knight (page 197) asks what would be the 
effect on the fruit of a Doy'enn6 du Cornice 


plant. In fact, the vegetable world would 
be in a state of chaos. Gross-fertilisation 
is Very desirable in an orchard, because 
some varieties are now known to lx 1 self- 
sterile and others partially so. These 
need the ixdlen of other varieties if they 
are <to boar full croi>s, or, in some cases, 
any fruit at all. For this reason large 
blocks or belts of one variety in an 
orchard are a mistake. To find the cause 
of the difference in trees of the, same 
variety growing in the same garden, to 
which Mr. Knight refers, there is no need 
to look beyond the enormous variation in 
root stocks. This is a most unsatisfac¬ 
tory matter. Fortunately, it is being in¬ 
vestigated at two ex])eriinent stations in 
this country, and it is to lx* hoped that 
the result will be the standardising of 
root stocks.—E. M. B., Sussex. 



Veitch's Japanese Cherry in vase. (See payc 251.) 


quite moist, but not water-logged. 1 
should be glad if .you can explain the cause. 
—W. G. Wilkinson. 

[The injury to the Peach shoots is un¬ 
questionably due to frost, and has been 
brought about through the wood being in 
an uuripened condition. Had it been 
mature it. would, doubtless, have remained 
uninjured. As to the reason why the wood 
should be in such condition, we are, in the 
absence of particulars as to the position 
of the trees and the mode of treatment 
pursued, unable to offer any opinion. We 
may, however, state that trouble of this 
description is often brought about through 
not disbudding sufficiently, with the result 
the trees become overcrowded with young 
wood upon which the*' smi is unlble to 
exert its beneficent ^Jid^pji in^tl^ce ; 


Pear if the bloom were fertilised by i>ollen 
from a strong-growing baking Pear grow¬ 
ing next to it. I should say that the only 
result would be a heavier crop, the quality 
of the fruit remaining exactly as if the 
bloom were self-fertilised. When varie¬ 
ties of Pears or other fruits are inten¬ 
tionally cross-fertilised, with the object of 
getting a new variety, no result can be 
seen in the fruit of that year, in order 
to see the result it is necessary to let the 
fruit riiieii, take the pips and sow them, 
and grow the trees that come from them 
to a fruiting age. If there were any in¬ 
fluence from cross-fertilisation on the 
fruit on the parent tree we should often 
sec fruits of numerous tyi>es and flavours 
on one tree if it grew in a mixed orchard, 
or several varieties of flowers ou one 


The Loganberry.— All who have grown 
Kosiberries and Loganberries, and done 
both thoroughly well, will agree that there 
is no comparison between them in the 
matter of flavour. I should never touch 
the latter when plenty of good Rasp¬ 
berries is available, and look upon the 
Loganberry as a much over-rated fruit— 
that is, in the raw form, whatever it may 
l>e as a preserve. Indeed, it, hardly seems 
worthy of inclusion among garden fruits, 
but should have a place in the rougher 
ixurts of the shrubbery or wood. An ideal 
place would be a rough, almost precipitous 
bank, where it could rumble at will—the 
sort, of place, in fact, one would choose for 
Clematis Vitalba—or a big pergola, a ix>r- 
tion of which is devoted to various mem¬ 
bers of the Bnimble family.—E. B. S. 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

How to get rid of ants.— Ants are often 
very difficult to get rid of, as their nests 
are frequently made in Inaccessible places, 
such as under the flooring of greenhouses, 
etc., and they enter the houses by some 
hole or crevice which is so small that it is 
almost impossible to reach their nests 
without a great deal of trouble; and, 
though boiling water and some insecticide 
may be poured into the entrance, so little 
reaches the nest that the majority of the 
inmates do not suffer in any way. Under 
these circumstances the best thing to do is 
to set traps—such as bones not picked quite 
clean, pieces of sponge soaked in treacle, 
or pieces of meat—into which the ants will 
crowd, when the baits should be dipped 
into boiling water, or h^ive the water 
poured over them. Ants may sometimes 
be driven away by pouring petroleum, sul¬ 
phuric acid, or carbolic acid, diluted with 
ten or twelve times its weight of water, 
into the entrance of their nests, or about 
their haunts; sprinkling guano or chloride 
of lime is also useful. If the nest is among 
the roots of a plant in a pot both plant 
and pot may be immersed in cold water for 
five or six hours. When the nests are ifi 
the open ground their destruction is a 
much simpler matter; they may be dug up 
and thrown into boiling water, or merely 
opened and boiling water poured into them. 
A friend of mine, who was much anuoyed 
with ants* nests in one of his meadows, 
found that the ants were very easily de¬ 
stroyed by opening the nests with a spade 
and pouring in a mixture of pearl-ash and 
liquid manure of about the consistency of 
cream; if the pearl-ash was mixed with 
water two applications were necessary. 
This would be a useful way of destroying 
ants in lawns. If the nests are made 
among the roots of a plant in the open 
ground, which, for some reason, cannot be 
disturbed, a good way of removing them 
is to place an inverted garden-pot, with 
the hole at the bottom closed, near the en¬ 
trance to the nest, and keep the ground 
about the nest well watered. The ants 
will soon leave the moist ground and make 
their nest under the shelter of the pot, 
when they can be easily destroyed.—G. 


The value of birds. —Notwithstanding 
the assertion made by Mr. W. McGuffog, 
page 14(5, as to established facts, I am still 
unconvinced that the blue tit is not 
wrongly blamed for injuring Pears by 
pecking holes in the fruit. I have 
watched birds go from fruit to fruit, pick¬ 
ing woodlice, small flies, centipedes, and 
other pests which the tits catch In the act 
of feeding on the fruit. I hold that the 
holes are made by the woodlice and centi¬ 
pedes, and that the tits are wrongly 
blamed for injuring the fruit. Pears are 
not the only fruit Injured In this way. 
Such small holes will often be found in 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, Figs, and almost 
any kind of fruit grown in orchard-houses 
which are not visited by the tits. This 
fact proves that the insects are the depre¬ 
dators. Regarding the damage to 
culinary Peas, I cannot pass an opinion, 
not having had much experience of Peas 
being eaten except by rats, finches, and 
sparrows. And here I would draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact that wherever the pod of 
a Pea has been broken the interior Is soon 
occupied by earwigs and other Insects. It 
would be worth while watching our little 
friends (I hold that they are friends) In 
the hope of finding out whether they are 
eating the Peas or the earwigs. The 
following I find in Newton’s “ Dictionary 
of Birds, page 968:— 
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regarded as an enemy, for it is sup¬ 
posed to do infinite damage to the buds 
of fruit-trees and bushes; but the 
accusation is wholly false, for the buds 
destroyed are always found to be 
those to which a grub—the bird’s 
real object—has got access, so that 
there can be little doubt that the tit 
Is a great benefactor to the horticul¬ 
turist, and hardly ever more so than 
when the careless spectator of its 
deeds is supposing it to be bent on 
mischief.—S. Gordon, Monreith. 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

BLUB WOOD ANEMONES 
(A. Nemorosa varieties). 

Until I came across a reference to 
Anemone nemorosa flore cceruleo some 
years ago in Don’s Gardeners’ Dictionary 
I had given Mr. William Elliott (gardener 
to the late Mr. Latimer Clark, Sydenham 
Hill, in the early seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury) the credit for first introducing this 
precious form to the notice of British gar¬ 
deners. Don, however, refers to it in such 
a way as to leave no room for doubt. The 
44 Dictionary ” was published in 1838, and, 
without remark to the contrary, it would 
not appear to be new even at that time. 
Elliott found his blue form in a Kent wood 
in 1876 or thereabouts. Taking his find to 
Messrs. E. G. Henderson and Sons, Maida 
Vale, an open order was given him for all 
he could get. That the variety soon got 
into the hands of other hardy plant dealers 
—whether from the same source or from 
its Welsh habitat, where it grew in much 
greater abundance, or by way of importa¬ 
tions from abroad, I do not know—is proved 
by the fact that in 1879 the late Mr. T. S. 
Ware, during one of his visits to the North 
of England, where I then was, gave such a 
glowing description of it that I asked him 
to book an order for it. This was declined, 
the trade not then having been supplied. 
However, he very generously offered to 
send me a plant, and kept his promise. It 
was an inch-long bit, I remember, and I 
was most grateful for the gift. The sell¬ 
ing price at the time was 2s. 6d. each. On 
flowering it I referred the matter to my 
fa they, who, with his father, knew and 
cultivated the best hardy plants of their 
respective times, and he had never seen or 
heard of it. Thus, despite Don’s reference 
to it, the variety would appear to have 
been practically unknown fifty or sixty 
years ago. A year or two after receiving 
the plant from Mr. Ware I saw it in the 
late Canon Ellacombe’s richly-stored gar¬ 
den at Bltton, and was given a few strong 
roots. At Bitton it was obviously. at 
home, and in the .root spread there was 
proof that it was not long destined to re¬ 
main rare. I cut the Bitton roots up into 
fialf-inch-long bits, and In sand and slight 
warmth practically every one started, and 
eventually made a plant. There ip no 
better way of increasing the best forms to¬ 
day. Started in slight heat they come 
away more surely, and may be removed to 
the open later, planting in rich, cool soil as 
soon as growth is mature. Such is the 
early history, so far as I know, of one of 
the most precious of early hardy flowers, 
one still worth while, although long ago 
superseded by others of superior merit. 

A. n. Robinsonian a. —The origin of this 
beautiful and popular variety is almost 
as obscure as that of the above-named. I 
say this advisedly, knowing that Mr. 
Robinson first met with it in the Botanic 
Gardens, Oxford, it having been sent there 
by a lady from Ireland. Touching on its 
true origin, the following is interesting : — 
In a Bromyard (Herefordshire) garden 


some half-dozen or so years ago, I was 
called upon to name a blue Wood Anemone 
then in flower. Having examined it I pro¬ 
nounced it “ just a good A. Robinsoniana,” 
which Mr. E. A. Bowles, who was also - 
present, confirmed. To this the questioner 
(a lady) replied, “ Well, that came from 
Norway. I collected the roots myself.” 

It was . the strength and vigour, of the 
little group, which, of course, gave en¬ 
hanced colour beauty, that prompted iny 
reply, knowing as I did how the variety 
is influenced by soil, position, and other 
things. Because of the first-hand evidence 
and interest attaching to the plant I asked 
for a root to grow beside my own little 
patch, and there is not the least doubt in 
the matter. The strong reddish loam of 
the Bromyard garden was obviously re¬ 
sponsible for a vigour and colour beauty 
unattainable in’my Thaftes Valley garden, 
though these were greater than Is possible 
in the light Heath-like soil of my Surrey 
garden ’ to-day. A. n. Robinsoniana Is 
characterised by more involute sepals than 
any other form I know, the leaf growth 
being also distinct. Doubtless this and 
the first-named were root sports originally 
and partake of the size, form, and leaf 
growth of the originals from which they 
sprung, as all sports do, varying only in 
colour. Sports, too, have the peculiarity 
of occurring spontaneously in divers 
places, a fact which may account for A. n. 
Robinsoniana cropping up in Norway, Ire¬ 
land, or elsewhere. 

A. n. purpurea. —Certainly not a good 
name for one of the most beautiful of all 
blue varieties. Of its origin I know 
nothing, and would be pleased to learn 
anything authentic. With me it is the 
earliest, and issuing ruddy-stemmed from 
the soil distinct from all. Much more 
densely-habited, too, and dwarfer, the 
rather smaller leafage is without that 
small measure of glossiness which charac¬ 
terises some others. Earliest, it is in full 
beauty days in advance of any other blue 
form and most welcome as a forerunner of 
the charm these Wood Anemones provide. 

• Distinct and interesting from the first, by 
reason of the reddish hue pervading stems 
and flower-bujls, the clear de£p mauve of 
the expanded flowers renders it one of the 
most beautiful. In choiceness and colour 
depth It Is alone, as also in its free flower¬ 
ing. The flowers have a rounder form 
than some. Albeit, the shorter sepals are 
more bluntly terminated. In a very light 
soil it has done uncommonly well, suffer¬ 
ing least of all in colour. 

A. n. Alleni. —This is the only variety 
so far which has gained any award. It is 
by far the largest of the set, and, appro¬ 
priately enough, boldest in leaf growth. 
My best plants have been fully 9 inches 
high this spring, the crown large, the pale 
mauve-coloured flowers handsome in the 
extreme. I have two forms of it, the one 
always three or four days in advance of 
the other in flowering, and not unwelcome 
because of it. In flower effect the two are 
practically identical. These Alleni varie¬ 
ties appear to resent disturbance more 
than some, and while taking longer to be¬ 
come re-established, give some lop-sided 
flowers meanwhile. All the same, it is, at 
its best, a great plant. A year or two 
since, a white sport appeared in one batch 
which, if permanent, should presently 
make a useful plant. I was fortunate to 
get it out of the group intact. Another 
plant gave one or two white-petalled 
flowers. This I left, and it has not re¬ 
appeared. 

A. n. Blue Bonnett.— -This, I believe, to 
be the latest of the group, as it Is also said 
to be the largest-flowered. Not having 
grown it I am unable- to say. Should it 
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prove both the latest and largest, however, 
none would be more desirable. There are 
other blue-flowered varieties, Rob in son - 
iana cornubiensis, and Celestial, which I 
only know by name. Seedlings, probably, 
or sports. As to 

Cultivation, the finer development and 
flowers are the result of planting in cool, 
rich loam in positions where the plants are 
not fully exposed, a thin Altering shade 
suiting well. Remembering the woodland 
habitats of the wild form in Nature, such 
conditions are not only natural, but a great 
nid to flower longevity, which to the gar¬ 
dener is important. Deep, continuously 
cool, and moist soils—they are not averse 
to quite wet soils, often attaining their 
greatest vigour in such—contribute to the 
same end; Ferched up high and dry in the 
rock garden, they not only appear un¬ 
happy, as do all such things removed from 
their natural environment, but the ex- 
posure militates against longevity. Their 
natural surroundings, too, afford just the 
shelter they need at flower time. This 
spring, owing to the prevailing north-east 
winds, those in exposed places have not 
appeared at all happy. Cool positions, 
too, mean much to the late-comers, strong, 
direct sunheat making short work of the 


liberal quantity of leaf-mould or old hot¬ 
bed manure next winter and leaving the 
soil in a rough state for frost to pulverise 
and sweeten iit, it will break down to a 
fine condition and be ready for planting 
in good time or as soon as the runners are 
ready for planling in spring. You can, of 
course, take these measures, so far as dig¬ 
ging and manuring are concerned, now, 
and plant as soon as the soil has settled 
down, but you will find that a great deal 
of labour will have to be spent in watering 
until the plants are established. Even 
then we fear the ultimate result would be 
disappointing.] 

Honesty for naturalising.— There are 
many *places where a bold group of the 
common Honesty would look pleasing in 
spring, and would later on supply those 
who like it with the silvery seed-pods 
which have given the plant the name of 
“ Money-in-both Pockets.” The white 
variety is the more attractive. From seeds 
of the white variety I have now flowers of 
several shades of purple, some quite deep, 
and many white. The Honesty seeds 
freely with me, and I have to destroy hun¬ 
dreds of plants annually. I find it ad¬ 
visable to thin out the plants when in 
flower, taking out a larger proportion of 



Primula Julies, in Mr. Hanbury's garden at 
Brockhurst , East Grinstead. 


flowers. Hence the moral is plain. I 
manured freely when growing these plants 
in a light soil, and less freely in those of 
an opposite nature. They transplant well 
at any time, in flower or out, the best time 
being with the maturing of the leaf when 
the rhizomes have completed their growth 
for the year. A point of vital importance 
is that of planting while the roots are per¬ 
fectly fresh. To dry them is well-nigh 
fatal. Seeds are produced fairly freely, 
and, if sown as soon as ripe, usually give 
a good return and not a little interesting 
variety. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. ' 
Violet growing. —I contemplate broaking 
up a bit of Grass land facing south-west, 
with a view to growing Violets. Will any¬ 
one who really knows kindly tell me the 
best way to prepare it for present plant¬ 
ing? I propose growing Princess of 
Wales.— Hedgehog. 

[We cannot hold out any reasonable 
hopes of your succeeding in the growing of 
Violets on recently broken-up Grass land, 
and think the better way would be to grow 
some other cropm^it this seaam, such as 
Potatoes, so as jo gefr-fehe into good 

working order.VTIiW bj JXfigiag in a 


purple tlian white forms. By so doing, the 
proportion of white varieties is main¬ 
tained.—S. A. 

A pretty combination. —A remarkably 
pretty combination is a carpet of the 
woolly .Thyme (Thymus Serpyllum lanu- 
ginosus) with Ajuga Brockbanki growing 
through it. The .soft-grey foliage of the 
Thyme goes admirably with the leaves of 
the Bugle, and the deep blue flowers of 
the latter look pleasing rising a few inches 
above the Thyme. Although A. Brock- 
l>anki likes a moist place, it does well in 
dry soil, this being more suitable for the 
Th'yme.—S. Arnott. 

Lawns.—These should again he rolled 
to render the surface level and then mown 
with a machine twice, the first time to get 
rid of the longest of the Grass, and the 
second to secure a smooth, even surface. 
In the case of banks and steep slopes, the 
turf should be well beaten before mowing 
it. Long-handled, side-iroller machines 
are the best for this work, these being 
light and also capable of cutting long as 
well in short Grass.—A. W. 

Gladioli. —Successional plantings may 
now lie got out. Few things are more 
effective than good masses of the old G. 
Brenchleyensis. This is quite hardy in 
most places, and only requires to be lifted 
and replanted occasionally. The Lemoinei 
hybrids are fine things, and if started in 


boxes or in a bed in a frame they can bo 

S ut out in clumps or in lines after spring- 
o we ring stuff—Wallflowers, etc.—have 
been cleared off.—W. McG. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PRIMULA JULIdE. 

This Primula from the Caucasus first 
flowered in the Oxford Botanic Garden in 
1910, in which year it was given an Award 
of Merit by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. This dis¬ 
tinct Primula shows well how some plants 
Introduced from their native wilds at once 
become popular as much by reason of their 
free-flowering as their easy cultivation. 
The above-named species combines these 
good attributes, and, though dwarf at 
first, presently develops a mat-like density 
spreading from a shortly-formed, almost 
rhizomatous root-stock. Early in April 
the first evidences of the solitary flowers, 
on rich, high, Primrose-like stems, ap¬ 
pear. In colour, the flowers of this species 
vary from rosy-lilac to rich magenta, and 
doubtless ae time goes on other shades 
will be forthcoming. It is quite a deci¬ 
duous kind. Like all the mat-fonning 
Primulas, it grows best in rich vegetable 
soils in partial shade with moisture near 
at hand. There is a poor variety, with 
washy coloured flowers, that is not worth 
growing, and those Interested should pro¬ 
cure the best form. Miss Willmott, re¬ 
ferring to it, says : “ Primula Julice has 
every good quality—hardy, free, long 
period of flowering, easy to propagate, and 
grows well in any position or soil.” On 
March 20th, of this yenr a variety under 
the name of Primula Julia* var. Jewel was 
given an Award of Merit. This is a large- 
flowered form of the type; in fact, a glori¬ 
fied P. Julia? in all its parts, with more 
richly-coloured flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dianthus microlepis rumeliens. — I 

imagine that D. sub-acaulis, D. Freyuii, 
and D. microlepis occupy the extreme limit 
of the chain of miniatures in the alpine 
pinks—2 inches high at the most when in 
flower—none prettier, perhaps, when given 
a sunny fissure or crevice where, with a 
deep root-run in a little calcareous loam 
and much pulverised limestone or old mor¬ 
tar, they are content—it may be for years. 
For these and like places they appear well 
fitted. The flatter area of the usual run 
of pockets in the rock garden is not their 
place, and, if low down, so much the worse. 
Higher up in Uie i>ositions suggested, or in 
a well-selected place in the rock wall, they 
appear at their best. Because an alpine 
is of miniature growth it is to-day carried 
off to the moraine, should one exist, the 
crevice thereby-being robbed of one of its 
greatest charms. For difficult plants the 
moraine is a good adjunct to the rock gar¬ 
den. It need not, however, be made a 
dumping-ground. The pretty Pink above 
named, a small edition, as it were, of the 
Glacial Pink (D. glacialis), than which 
none is brighter or more effective, has, 
wrhen in good condition, rosy-crimson 
flowers.—S. Y. S. 

Potentilla rupestris.—Though common 
in some parts of Central Europe, this 
Cinquefoil is rare in Britain. It deserves 
a place in the rock garden, and appears to 
enjoy a limy cleft with a deep root-run 
and full exposure. The ruddy, branching 
flowering-stems grow stiffly erect to about 
10 inches, and bear large, compact blos¬ 
soms of a good clear white, with a con¬ 
spicuous centre of golden stamens. The 
foliage is abundant and of a rich, shining 
green, and,. slightly, glutinous. In form 
and habit of growth the whole plant is 
distinct a^_plehrfr|g.A=^, .North Wales , 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE SWEET CORN. 

Now is the time to fix upon a warm, open 
plot for this, easily grown in much of the 
warmer parts of our land and giving a 
pleasant and wholesome food within a few 
months of sowing. I sow in the open about 
mid-May, and have just had good seed of 
five kinds from MM. Thorburn, of Barclay 
Street, New York—Golden Bantam, Sey¬ 
mour’s Sweet Orange, Country Gentleman, 
Thorburn’s Nordheim, and Golden Ever¬ 
green. Where there are glass and help, 
seeds may be sown in boxes, and this way 
may be followed in cold and northern 
places. Shelter from walls or other things 
near may help in wind-swept places, but 
an open, sunny spot Is beet. 

-A great deal has been written in 

Gardening about this excellent and de¬ 
licious vegetable, and certainly too much 
cannot be done' to make it known to 
English gardeners. It is easily grown 
quite distinct in flavour, and, I should 
think, very nourishing. Yet it is but little 
known. My father was very fond of it, 
and I remember that about thirty years 
ago he had a good planting of It made for 
several years, in succession. The best 
American table varieties were not then 
available as they are now, and we used to 
sow the ordinary Maize from the stables. 
Yet it was very good, and everyone liked 
it. Then, later, some American friends 
used to send us seeds of their best Oorts. 
Last year a friend sent me imported 
American seed of several good sorts, and I 
sowed it in the open in May and enjoyed 
many good dishes of it late last summer 
and well into the autumn. 

Maize, or Sweet Com, is grown a good 
deal about here as a field crop for cattle 
feed. It is a handsome plant in the gar¬ 
den, a stately figure in the herbaceous 
border, and it might, with advantage, be 
more grown in this way at the present 
time—if there are any herbaceous borders 
left—and so serve a double purpose. At 
the present time, when folk fill all flower 
beds within sight of the house with 
Carrots and Beetroots, they might grow. 
Sweet Corn in the flower-beds 4ind so pro 
duce a fine -sub-tropical effect aud highly 
nutritious food at the same time. 

It is surprising that such a delicious, 
nourishiug, . and easily-grown vegetable 
which was grown here as long ago as 
Cobbett’s time lias not become more i>opu 
lar. Only one visitor here last summer of 
many who tried Sweet Corn did not likt 
it. I believe it could be grown quite well 
in London gardens, provided the soil wa 
fairly good and it was sunny. I romembe 
that for niauy years it used to be grown in 
one of those dreary strips of front garden 
on the north side of Euston Road. Maize 
and Sunflowers aud the big, dirty-pink 
Balsam grew there. Whether the Maize 
ever formed cobs I do not know, but I 
should think it quite probably did, for it 
looked pretty big and happy. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott 


cool oven; it can then be used in place of 
Sultanas for cooking. If the pieces be¬ 
come very hard, soak them for ten 
minutes in Cold water before using; if 
they remain fairly soft, use them as they 
are. If the pieces are not required to be 
used as Sultanas afterwards, the raw Beet 
can be run through a mincing-machine 
before cooking. This method of preparing 
the Beet for syrup gives a much quicker 
result.-^MRS. Smith. 

(2) Clean, and boil the Beet until well 
cooked, then rub the skin off, cut into thin 
slices, and chop them up very fine. Put 
two pints of water in an enamel saucepan 
and bring to the boil, then put 2 lb. of the 
chopped Beet in, and boil with the lid on 
for three-quarters of an hour. Press the 
juice through a fine sieve and strain it 
through a thick cloth. Put the strained 
juice into a clean saucepan and bring to 
the boil, then add half a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of potash. Keep hailing until 
reduced to one-third, pour into a hot 
bottle and cork at once. Net weight of 
syrup about six ounces. F§r larger 
quantities simply double all the above ac¬ 
cording to requirements.— Vincent Banks. 


SYRUP FROM SUGAR BEET. 

(1) Peel and scrape the Beet and remove 
every particle of skin, then cut it in 
slices about one-third of an inch thick 
Cover will' water for two hours, then 
simmer for 4igiht hours, or leave the vessel 
containing it in a hay-box all night—a 
hay-box is by far the best. Strain and 
bottle. The syrup should be of a bright 
golden colour, like golden syrup. In air¬ 
tight bottles it will keep a month, other¬ 
wise only a few day*. It is suitable for 
any kind of swedjenkjgj AjI t# jsL&ining 
the syrup chop timBcei anU^piry Tt in a 


CEREALS AND PULSES. 

Ur to the present day pulse and cereal 
foods have never been valued at their true 
worth by most English people, who have 
regarded them as dull and uninteresting, 
md not worth extending much time or 
trouble over. However, all that has 
changed with the war, and now that food 
Inis to be treated with such strict economy 
and care, we are beginning to realise liow 
much can be done with these most useful 
vegetables, and how, by the addition of 
flavourings they can be made into really 
delicious dishes, which will take the place 
of meat. Cereals aud pulse foods must be 
washed quickly before soaking. After 
soaking, all these foods require long, slow, 
thorough cooking, in order that they may 
be fully digested and the total amount of 
nourishment obtained from them. If 
food is ea|.eu and not digested pro]>eiiy a 
part of it is wasted just as much as if it 
had been thrown away. 

Of course, the cooking of these meat 
substitutes is more troublesome than the 
cooking of meat.: they need careful soak 
ing, Jong cooking, and good flavouring. 
However, as but little moat cun be bought, 
w T e must not grudge trouble in preparing 
nourishiug substitutes. 

Cereals is the name given to the foods 
obtained from plants which bear grain and 
corn, such as Wheat, Oats, Maize, Rice, 
aiid Burley, and the various preparations 
made from them — v.y., cornflour, 
macaroni, siwighetti, oatmeal, maize flour, 
etc. Tapioca and sago generally come 
under this heqdiug, though really they 
are obtained from the root and pith of 
certain South American plants. All 
cereals should be soaked for twelve hours 
in as much water as they will absorb. It 
has been found that 2 oz. of cereals will 
absorb | gill of water. 

Wheat is at present used only as flour 
for bread-making and to a certain extent 
in cookery, but as the bread and flour 
ration is separate front the cereal ration 
its uses will not be dealt with In this 
leaflet. 

Oats contain a great deal of nourish¬ 
ment and more fat than other cereals, and 
it is for this reason that oatmeal is such 
a valuable food for growing children. 


lutely absorbed should be used in:the dish 
that is being prepared. 

Maize or Com.—This is usually sold as 
maize meal or maize semolina, though it 
can also be bought as hominy, cornflour or 
cornstarch. As a rule, Maize and Maize 
preparations are used for puddings, etc., 
but flaked Maize also makes a very good 
coating for fried food, and there are 
many Maize dishes to take the place .of 
meal. Maize is also richer in fat than 
most cereals,'and in America is considered 
one of the staple foods. Maize needs to 
be very well cooked, and is often not liked 
by numbers of people simply because they 
have not realised that long and thorough 
soaking and cooking are necessary. 
Maize-meal as well as flour is liable to 
lose its .best quality if not kept dry, clean, 
and covered, or if kept too long. 

Barley is either used in the whole grain 
in soups and puddings and for making 
Barley porridge, which is made in the 
same way as oatmeal porridge, or as 
barley-flour, which can be used for thick¬ 
ening, or else for mixing with other flours 
in cake aud pudding making. 

Rice, tapioca, and sago can be used for 
many savoury dishes, in addition to their 
use in puddings, etc. 

Macaroni, spaghetti, nouilles, though 
made of flour and water, are counted 
under the heading of cereals for rationing 
purposes. They make' various kinds of 
excellent savoury and sweet dishes, and 
are a useful addition to soups. 

Pulses is the quuie given to the veget¬ 
ables which grow in ikkIs, such as Fehs, 
Beaus, and Lentils, anil which have been 
dried. These three foods a re very valuable 
for use iu savoury dishes, soujis and stews, 
where they may take the place of meat. 
All pulse foods should he soaked for 
twenty-four hours. 1 oz. of Peas, Beans, 
or Lentils requires 1 gill of waiter for soak- 
iug .—Ministry of Food. 


Oatmeal must be cooked very slowly and 
thoroughly as, in order to extract all the 
nourishment from it, it must be properly 
digested, aud this is impossible unless it 
is properly prepared. Oatmeal should be 
soaked for from six hours to twelve hours. 
Any water which may not have been abso- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf Haricot Beans for winter use.— 

These, of special value as a winter food, 
are as easily grown as any other Dwarf 
French Beaus, but the seed is harvested 
when ripe anil stored for cooking in 
winter. Like all the Dwarf French Beans 
they prefer a fairly light, well-drained, 
deep soil, and a sunny aspect. The seed 
may be sown either in boxes iu a cold 
frame in April, being subsequently planted 
out in May, or a sowing may be made out¬ 
doors; any time during May, inserting the 
seeds 2 inches to 3 inches deep and I foot 
apart in rows 2£ feet apart. It is wise to 
make an additional sowing in a small nur¬ 
sery bed in order to replace any failures 
that may occur from slugs or other causes. 
The pods should be allowed to remain on 
the plants to riien, if possible, naturally 
in the sun. Should they not complete 
their riiening outdoors, the plants should 
be pulled up towards the end of September 
and hung roots upwards in a dry, airy shed 
or spare room until the pods are ready for 
shelling. It is important that the Beans 
should be quiite hard and dry before they 
are stored for the winter. Good varie¬ 
ties are Brown Dutch, Etampes Early 
White, Long White Canterbury, and 
Yellow Haricot. 

Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch. — Many 

people do not care very much for Peas¬ 
good’s Nonsuch, but, like Mr. King, p. 20, 
I can do with it baked. Though I do not 
rate it very highly, still it is better than 
the sour Apples. I did not mean to in¬ 
clude Lord Hindlip in my note in Garden¬ 
ing of the 12th inst. It got in by a slip; 
I have not found it anything like first- 
rate. Ross .NoniKireil is a very nice 
Apple, and Irish iMaeh is valuable for 
early usd.—jW. J. FA|mer. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

VHITCH’S JAPANESE CHERRY 
(Prunus serrulata Veitchiana). 

My trees of this are getting strong, ami 
more than ever I am struck by their due 
colour and beauty of flower. It is earlier 
than the other double Cherries near in 
the same soil. If Messrs. Yeitch had 
never brought us anything else from Japan 
it would carry their name down to future 
generations of tree lovers. On the same 
bank there is a series of varieties of the 
same species, all beautiful; the form 
called J. H. Veitch, who collected it when 
in Japan, is distinctly earlier than any 
other, and keeps on its beauty in the most 


THE BEST TREE ACERS. 

The Accra include some species which 
compare in size with our largest summer* 
leafing trees, others that more closely 
resemble an Apple-tree in dimensions, 
while others are bushes. Some, again, 
have small, simple loaves; the leaves of 
others being large with prominent lobes, 
and in other instances they are compound. 
The flowers of some species are orna¬ 
mental, while in other cases they are in¬ 
significant. The fruits are usually in 
pairs, with large wings, the angle at 
which the union occurs being in some in¬ 
stances one of the distinguishing marks 
between the species. The colour of the 
foliage of certain species Is distinctly 
ornamental for several weeks before the 


mantl for many indoor puri>oses. The 
wood of several American Accra is used 
for flooring, panels of railway coaches, 
steamships’ rooms, furniture, etc., while 
the wood of the common Sycamore is in 
demand for rollers for washing-machines, 
the tops of kitchen .tables and dressers, 
dairy and kitchen requisites, and other 
purposes. From the sap of an American 
species the well-known Maple sugar is 
obtained, while saccharine juices are con¬ 
tained in the sap of others, including A. 
Pseudo - platanus. Among the larger- 
growing species the following are con¬ 
spicuous :— 

A. campestre.— This is the common 
Maple of the British Isles. It is found in 
many parts of the country, either as a 





Veitch’s Japanese Cherry (Prunus serrulata Vcitchiana). 


severe storms of rain, with iio shelter 
near. The illustration on page 217 shows 
the tine effect of catting the flowering 
brunches and using them in the house. 

. W. 


Seedling Cydonias. —It is very interest¬ 
ing to grow a few seedling Cydonias. 
Many variations of colour may be found 
in quite a modest batch, and the differ¬ 
ence in the shades is remarkable. Among 
these I have noticed carmine, white, 
tinged with buff, orange or orange- 
scarlet, buff, brick-red, and so on. Many 
of them, possibly, are not worth per¬ 
petuating; but in out-of-the-way corners 
of shrubberies the least promising may fill 
a gap until something better is obtainable. 
All Cydonias ought^&Hbe grown naturally 

»ak- 
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leaves fall, and in other eases the young 
leaves are brightly coloured wheu develop¬ 
ing. 

The Acers include the Maples and the 
Sycamore, and are natives of Europe, 
Asia (from the Himalaya hontli wards), 
and North America. One. A. cami»cstre, 
is a British tree; and another, A. Pseudo- 
platanus, is naturalised. The majority 
thrive in ordinary loamy soil, even that of 
a sandy nature; but they usually attain 
the best proi>ortions in good loam that is 
moderately moist without being water¬ 
logged. Propagation is best accomplished 
by means of seeds. Varieties are in¬ 
creased by grafting or budding, but it is 
not wise to use either of those methods 
for species when seeds arc available. 

The timber of several species is in de¬ 


hedgerow tree or in mixed woods; but 
is rarely, if ever, seen as a pure wood. 
Although correctly a tree sometimes up¬ 
wards of (JO feet high, it is occasionally 
used as a hedge plant, for it stands cut¬ 
ting well. As a rule, it is met with be¬ 
tween 30 feet and 40 feet high, with a 
trank 12 inches to 18 inches in diameter. 
The wood is rather heavy, and sometimes 
prettily marked. The leaves are small, 
and the flowers yellow. There are several 
varieties with mottled leaves, but they are 
inferior to the type. 

A. dasycarpum, commonly called the 
Silver Maple on account of the under sur¬ 
face of the leaves being of a beautiful 
silvery hue, is a North American tree, 
where it often exceeds ;100 feet high, with 
a trunk -fcftt-ln dia^pter r .Thc_branches 
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are Jong and slender, and the flve-lobed 
leaves terminate long, thin stalks, the 
combination off slender branches and large 
leaves on fine stalks making the leaves 
sensitive to the least breath of wind, 
which reveals the silvery colouring of the 
under-surface. The.leaves turn to rich 
orange and red shades in autumn. 

A. Davidi. —Sufficient is not yet known 
of this tree to estimate whether it will 
attain its maximum height of 60 feet in 
this country, although young trees grow 
freely. Originally introduced in 1879, Jt 
was not until 1902 that seeds arrived in 
sufficient quantity to give it a good trial. 
It is a slender-branched tree, with simple 
leaves up to 8 inches long, which are red 
when young and glossy-green later. The 
bark is handsomely striped with silver. 
As a lawn specimen it has decided possi¬ 
bilities. It is a native of Central China. 

A. grandidentatum is a rather rare tree 
from Western North America, where it 
grows about 40 feet high, with a trunk 
2 ifeet in diameter. The leaves are each 
about 4 inches across and prettily lobed. 
Although less useful economically than 
several other species, It is worth planting 
for ornament. 


A. iNsiQNE Is a handsome tree of the 
Sycamore type, native of the Caucasus, 
etc., where it grows 70 feet or 80 feet 
high, with a large trunk. It is peculiar 
by reason of its stout, erect branches, 
large leaves up to 0 inches across with 
three or five lobes, and upright inflores¬ 
cences of yellow flowers. Growth begins 
very late in the season, and after most 
other trees are in full leaf the buds re¬ 
main dormant. As a rule, the leaves ap¬ 
pear about the end of May, but after that 
growth is rapid. For situations exposed 
to cold winds and late spring frosts it is 
„ an excellent tree. A somewhat similar 
tree is A. Volxemi. 


A. ljetum may be better known in some 
places by the synonymous name of A. 
jdctum var. colchicum. A native of Asia 
Minor, it grows 50 feet or 60 feet high, 
with a kirge trunk. The leaves are often 
each 5 inches to 6 inches across, glossy 
green, on long, slender stalks, which emit 
a milky juice when broken, in the same 
way as the leaf stalks of the Norway 
Maple. In autumn the leaves often turn 
to yellow and red before failing. The 
variety rub rum, also called A. colchicum 
rub ruin, is more common than the type in 
our gardens. 


A. Lobeu is Worth growing on account 
of its stiff, erect habit, resembling a Lom- 
lwrdy Poplar in appearance. A native of 
South Italy, it has large Sycamore-like 
leaves, and bears clusters of yellow 
flowers. Mature trees may be 60 feet 
high. 

A. macrophyllum.— This is one of the 
most beautiful of the large-growing 
Maples. A native of Western North 
America, it is there known as the Oregon 
Maple, growing from 80 feet to 120 feet 
high, with a trunk up to 4 feet in diameter. 
The glossy leaves are large and handsome, 
each sometimes 12 Inches across, while the 
yellow flowers are borne in pendent 
racemes 6 inches long. After the flowers 
die the racemes often elongate, and the 
clusters of fruits may be anything up to 
12 inches in length. The wings of the 
fruits are reddish when young, and the 
nuts are covered with short, stiff hairs, 
which are easily detached, and cause some 
considerable irritation if they enter the 
skin. In addition to being a good orna¬ 
mental tree, it has considerable possibili¬ 
ties on account of Its timber. It grows 
rapidly, and is quite hardy. 


A. Neoundo, popularly called the Box 
Elder, is more freofreStly^ rep reseated in 

^ Digitized by VjOOSlC 


British gardens by Its validated or golden 
leaved varieties than by the type. It Is a 
native of North America, where it reaches, 
a maximum height of 70 feet. Here it 
usually grows 40 feet to. 50 feet high, 
■with a wide-spreading head of slender 
branches clothed with large, pinnate 
leaves. As a lawn tree it can be recom¬ 
mended, but it is not likely to be of 
economic value here. Of the variegated- 
leaved varieties, the golden-leaved A. N. 
aureum is perhaps the best, the silver- 
leaved A. N. variegatum being widely 
grown, but becoming monotonous. 

A. Opalus, the Italian Maple, grows 
about 50 feet high, forming a large, round 
head, crowning a short, stout trunk. 
Yellow flowers are .borne with great 
freedom in April, a well-flowered speci¬ 
men being a beautiful object. * It is a 
native of South and Central Europe, and 
its value In this country is purely orna¬ 
mental. 

A. penn8ylvanicum, the Moose-wood or 
Snake-bark Maple, is a small tree, about 
30 feet high, of distinctly ornamental 
character, for the bark is striped with 
silver, the leaves large, distinct In out¬ 
line, and the flowers yellow. It was intro¬ 
duced from Eastern North America -in 
1755, and is worth a prominent position. 

A. platanoides is the well-known Nor¬ 
way Maple, and an excellent tree, alike 
for ornament and profit. It is recog¬ 
nised by its large, glossy, flve-lobed 
leaves, from the Injured stalks of which a 
milky juice exudes, ami by its clusters of 
yellow flowers, which are very attractive 
in April. It succeeds in quite poor soil, 
and has been known to give good results 
as a street tree. There are several well- 
marked varieties, of which Sell wed leri is 
one of the best. The young leaves are of a 
rich reddish hue during development. 

A. psetjdo-platanus, the Sycamore, is too 
well known to need description. In Scot¬ 
land it is known as the Plane, and one of 
Its variegated-leaved forms Is the well- 
known Corstorphiue Plane, raised in the 
village of that name. In a young state, 
the Sycamore Is not a very beautiful tree, 
but old examples are decidedly attractive. 
It can be grown almost anywhere, and re¬ 
produces itself freely from naturally- 
sown seeds. A maxim sometimes used is : 
“ When in doubt what to plant, try Syca¬ 
more.*’ The timber is of considerable 
value, and it is a profitable tree to plant. 
There are numerous varieties, of which 
those with purple leaves, such as pur- 
pureum and atropurpureum, are the best. 

A rubrum, the Red Maple of North 
America, has considerable value as a 
timber tree. It Is recognised by its silvery 
bark when old and Sycamore-like habit. 
The flowers are small, bright-red, and 
borne In March. It grows 80 feet to 
100 feet high, with a trunk up to 4 feet In 
diameter. A number of well-grown trees 
are to be found in this country. 

A. saocharum.— This is the well-known 
Sugar Maple of North America. It 
there grows Into a large tree 100 feet high, 
with flve-lobed leaves, 4 inches or 5 inches 
across. The sap is extracted in spring, 
and the sugar obtained by evaporation. 
It is not a very common tree in this 
country, and is decidedly less ornamental 
than A. dasyearpum. The timber of this 
species is valuable, and is the chief source 
of the Bird’s-eye Maple of commerce. 

D. 
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VEGETABLES. 

CAULIFLOWERS, ETC., FOR SUC¬ 
CESSION. 

I would like to grow Cauliflowers, Broc¬ 
coli, and Cabbage Tor use successianally all 
the year round, and Brussels Sprouts for 
use from early summer to late winter. 
Would you kindly tell me the best varie¬ 
ties of each to grow for this purpose, and 
especially the proper times to sow and to 
plant out each variety in order to get the 
desired result ? If you would also mention 
when each variety as sown would be fit 
for cutting, I should be much obliged.— 
H. B., Devon. 

[You would be unable to maintain a 
supply of Cauliflowers alone the year 
round; but by growing Broccoli as well, it 
is then possible to do so. The Broccolis 
are hardier than Cauliflowers, and are on 
this account largely grown to meet the 
supply after Cauliflowers are over In 
autumn and on through the winter and 
spring until early Cauliflowers are ready 
for cutting. Taking 

Cauliflowers first, a sowing should be 
made outdoors for your locality about the 
second week in August, to provide plants, 
which, if properly wintered, will supply 
heads for cutting about the second week 
in June. Sow In drills on rich ground, and 
when the plants are large enough either 
pot them off singly into (Xksized pots or 
prick them off into a cold frame. An old 
Cucumber or Melon bed, when levelled 
down, answers. Grow them on as hardily 
as possible, giving ample ventilation, and 
closing and matting the frame down only 
in severe weather. Potted plants should 
be kept during the winter in a cold house, 
such as a Peach-house or vinery at rest. 
In February or March, according to the 
season, lift and plant the forwardest either 
in handlights or under cloches, four in 
each of the former and one in the latter, 
on a warm, sheltered border, the soil of 
which should have been previously well 
manured and dug. The handlights should 
stand their own width apart both in and 
between the rows, the cloches IS Inches 
apart in the rows, which should be 2 feet 
asunder. Towards the end of March or 
early in April set out the remainder of the 
plants In deeply-drawn drills, observing 
the same distances as those just men¬ 
tioned. About the second week in May, or 
earlier in a favourable season, both hand- 
lights and cloches can be dispensed with. 
Some growers, when these useful aids do 
not exist, shelter their plants with boughs 
of evergreens and large inverted flower¬ 
pots with satisfactory results. To secure 
a succession to the foregoing, seed of Early 
Giant, Magnum Bonum, and Walcheren 
should be sown in February in slight 
warmth and the resulting plants pricked 
off into a frame, eventually planting them 
out after they have been duly hardened 
off. During March or early April, accord¬ 
ing to weather, sow outdoors in a warm 
position the same varieties, with the ad¬ 
dition of Autumn Mammoth and Autumn 
Giant, from which sowing plants can be 
set out at intervals when ready, which will 
in due. course afford a supply of heads 
through the summer and late autumn. 
Make a flrst sowing of 

Broccoli in mid-April cf varieties such 
as Michaelmas, Autumn Protecting, 
Christmas, Spring White, and Reading 
Giant. The plants when set out will carry 
on the supply from November till March. 
To supply heads for cutting from that 
period until the first or second week in 
June the plants should be raised from seed 
sown about, the second week in May, suit¬ 
able varieties being Model, Late Queen, 
and Latest of All. The number of plants 
to set out of Jill ; the foregoing varieties 
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must be governed by the demand, two 
rows, each containing some twenty-five 
plants, being ample when the demand is 
but moderate. Broccoli should stand 
2 feet apart in the rows, and the latter 
2 feet asunder. Autumn Mammoth and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers should be 
allowed a distance of 3 feet between the 
rows and 2£ feet between the plants, as 
they are strong growers. With regard to 
Brussels Sprouts, sow seed in gentle 
warmth in February, and prick off into a 
frame, finally planting, after hardening 
them off, in deep-drawn drills on firm, 
well-manured ground in late April or 
early May. Tills will afford an autumnal 
supply. For mkl-winter supply* sow out¬ 
doors in March, and in April for latest 
crops. Plant in rows 2$ feet asunder, and 
allow a distance of 2 feet between the 
plants. The best variety for your pur¬ 
pose would be Dwarf Gem.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Celeriac. —If any of your 
readers have been successful in ,the cultiva¬ 
tion of Celeriac, I should be grateful for 
suggestions and advice. What is the best 
sod/ and is any special treatment in the 
matter of drainage required? I have tried 
to gl ow it for many years, but the result 
has been unsatisfactory, although Celery 
does quite well in my .soil, which is in¬ 
clined to be sandy. —Uusticus. 

[Seed should be sown in spring and the 
seedlings treated in the same way as 
Celery'. The seedlings may in May or June 
be planted out in their permanent 
quarters, care being taken to lift each 
plant with a good ball. Trenches as for 
Celery' are not necessary, but In a very 
light soil Celeriae may be planted in drills, 
as these assist in retaining moisture. 
Well-inanuled, deeply-dug soil is necessary. 
The plant is not a success on heavy clay 
soli unless such aids as old fine mortar- 
rubble, burnt garden refuse, and lime are 
added to it to lighten it. The seedlings 
should have 2 feet /between the row's and 
half the distance between the plants in the 
row'. They give little trouble other than 
keeping clean, removing side-growths, and 
watering and feeding. The roots will be 
full-grow’n by the end of October, and on 
the approach of frost they may be lifted 
and stored in sand, fine soil, or ashes in a 
cool store, the same as Beetroot. In well- 
drained soil they may be left in their grow- 
ing quarters and covered over in severe 
weather.] 

The value of soot. —Household soot is a 
valuable manure and insect deterrent. 
Where possible, allotment holders should 
arrange, when having their chimneys 
swept, to keep the soot for use as a 
manure. Good soot contains at least 3 
per cent, of nitrogen, and is especially 
suitable for all members of the Cabbage 
family and the Onion crop, as well as 
being beneficial tp all crops during the 
early summer if sown between the rows. 
It also darkens the colour of the soil, and 
increases its power of absorbing heat. A 
dressing, equivalent to the usual applica¬ 
tion of sulphate of ammonia would do at 
the rate oi 10 cwts., or 40 bushels, per 
acre, or 7 lb. per rod. Heavy applications 
should not be given on the foliage of 
tender crops, such as Carrots, or burning 
may result. Soot should do stored under 
cover for a time l>efore it is used on a 
growing crop. A good sample weighs 
28 lb. per bushel; heavier samples are usu¬ 
ally of poorer quality. 

Winter Greens between late Potatoes.— 
Last season one noticed on new allotments 
how every yard of ground had been 
planted, and, let it be said, not always to 
the best advantage. Too frequently, in 
their anxiety to use up sjxacc early in the 
season, without regard to the development 
of growing crops, b^jnnhers planted wipter 
Greens between iateQpofrjtjfc s id-JuJe(detri¬ 


ment of both. There is nothing gained by 
putting in anything between rows of late 
Potatoes, and it is far better to allocate 
a niece of ground expressly for winter 
Cabbage if the best results are desired. 
This, if possible, should be well manured 
and deeply dug before planting out time in 
May. —Lkahuilst. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom May 14th. — Lilacs (in variety), 
Viburnums (various), Excchorda grandi- 
flora, Ribes (in variety), Kerria japonica , 
Pyrus Malus (in variety ), Choisya ter- 
nata, Berberis (in great variety), single 
and double Oorse, Cydonias (in variety), 
Spirwa confusa, S. arguta, Prunus (in 
variety), Phillyrca Vilmoriniana, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons (in variety), Azaleas (hi variety), 
Daphnes (in variety), Laburnums (in 
variety), Azara micropliylla , Wistaria 
sinensis, Grcvillca sulphurca. Magnolias 
(in variety), Staphylea colchica, Amclan- 
chier canadensis, Japanese Cherries (in 
variety), Coronilla glatica, Lciophyllum 
buxifolium, Deutzias, Cornus canadensis, 
Andromedas , Cytisus (in variety ), Cistus 
salviwfolius, Cratwgus (in variety), 
Laurustinus (in variety), Street Bay, 
Rosemary (in variety). Ericas (in variety). 
Clematis alpina, Periwinkles (in variety). 
Chamwhuxus (in variety), Epimediums 
(several), Calthas (in variety). Apono- 
geton (Water Hawthorn), Fumitory, 
Asperula, Arnebia echiuides, Chryso- 
gonum virginianum, Anehusa myosotidi- 
flora, C heir an thus (in variety). Lychnis 
diuma ft.-pi., Tiarella cord if alia, Trollius 
(Globe-flowers) (in variety), Asphodelus 
luteus , Stylophorum diphyllum, Gcums (in 
variety), Potentiilas, Aubrietias (in great 
variety). Anemones (in variety), Grape 
Hyacinths, Armeria Lauehcana rubra, 
Viola cornuta (in variety), Tufted Pansies 
(in variety). Campanula muralis. Polyan¬ 
thuses (in variety), alpine Auriculas, 
Primroses, Narcissi • (in variety), Hyacin- 
thus amethystinus, Fritillaria Mcleagris 
(in variety). Iris lacustris. Meconopsis 
integrifolia, Symphytum officinale, Pole- 
monium grandiflorum, P. flavum, hardy 
Primulas (in variety), Pulmonarias (in 
variety), Mertcnsia cchioidvs, M. virginiea, 
Ncpeta Alussini, Arabis (in variety), 
lAthospcrrnum prostratum and its variety 
Heavenly Blue, Saxifrages (Mossy and 
Encrusted) (in variety), Mcgaswas, Alys- 
sum (in variety), Wahlenhcrgia serpylli- 
folia, Houstonia cccrulca, Hutchinsia 
alpina, alpine Achilleas (in variety), Gen- 
tiana acaulis, G. verna, Oxalis ennea- 
phylla, Saponaria ocymoides, alpine 
Veronicas (in variety), Dryas octopetala, 
Gyp8ophila prostrata alba, alpine Phloxes 
(in variety), Omphalodes cappadocica, 
JEthionema coridifolium, 2E. Warley 
Rose, Mori8ia hypoyaa, Iberis (in 
variety), Mazus rugosus, J tatthiola vale- 
siaca, Arenarias (in variety). Androsaccs 
(in variety), Erinus alpintis, Dianthus del- 
toides ruber. Geranium lancastricnse, 
Aqtiilcgias (in variety), Cypripedium 
C alveolus, Dicentra spectabilis, Lily of the 
Valley, Tulips (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Camassias, Wood Lilies, Trillium 
grandiflorum. Wallflowers (various 
colours), Pentstemon Scouleri, Thalic- 
trums (in variety), Hcucheras, Doro- 
nicums, Solomon*s Seal, Helichrysum tri- 
nerve, Myosotis (in variety), Beilis (in 
variety), Orobus vernus (in several 
colours). Sweet Violets (in shade). 

The wkick’s work. —Border Chrysanthe¬ 
mums should now be planted out. They 
succeed best on a south border, as the 
stems require to become well ripened to 
produce good flowers. Ordinary garden 
soil that has been deeply dug and moder¬ 
ately manured will be found rich enough 
for them. A distance of 3 feet should be 
allowed between each plant. Stocks should 
lie planted out during this month, choosing, 
if iKissible, a warm, showery day for the 
work. It is bad practice to leave them in 


the frames until they become drawn. It 
matters not how small the plants are at the 
time of planting, provided they are stocky 
and healthy. Stocks require a well- 
manured, deeply-dug soil, and do no good 
in poor soils. There will always be found 
a small percentage that produces single 
flowers. Allowances should , be made for 
these by planting them rather thickly. 
The plants with single flowers may then 
be removed directly they can be detected, 
so that the remaining plants will fill up 
the spaces. 

All other annuals raised in heat and 
pricked off into boxes or frames should 
now be sufficiently hardened to be trans¬ 
ferred to their flowering quarters. Many 
of those sown early in open ground now 
require thinning. In view of the unusual 
numbers of slugs and snails which are 
about, this work should be done gradually, 
or there will probably be blanks. Shirley 
Poppies, Mignonette, etc., should finally be 
allowed ample room for development. 
More seed may now be sown for later dis¬ 
plays. Alpine Auriculas have flowered 
freely this spring. Seed may now be 
sown for raising plants to flower next year. 
From a packet of a good strain of seed a 
great variety of colours may be obtained. 
Auricula seed often germinates slowly and 
irregularly. I prefer to sow in boxes of 
rattier light soil, just covering the seeds, 
afterwards standing in a cold-frame where 
shade can be given until the seedlings ap¬ 
pear. The soil must never be allowed to 
become dry. Old plants may be divided as 
soon as they have finished flowering, and, 
if dibbled in on a shady bolder, w T ill make 
strong plants for another season. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vegetable Marrows. —If early crops are 
desired, and means of producing the same 
with the aid of frames or pits out of the 
question, it is time to see about making 
up beds or ridges on which to sot out the 
plants. If a largo demand has to be met, 
the l>est method is to grow the plants on 
a ridge formed as follows on one of the 
quarters of the kitchen garden:—The first 
thing to do is to open out a trench 3 feet 
to 4 foot in width and a foot in depth, 
placing the soil on either side in equal 
quantities as the work proceeds. When 
finished, fill the trench with a mixture of 
stable litter and leaves, and work in with 
it the material which has been used for the 
forcing of Rhubarb, etc. This should be 
made up in the form of a round-topped 
ridge, and trodden firmly, hanking the soil 
thrown out of the trench against it on 
either side. A sufficient amount of 
warmth should thus be generated to give 
the plants not only a good start, but to 
keep them going for some time. At a 
distance of 2 yards apart put- mounds 
containing two or three bushels of good 
compost in which to set out the plants, 
and place a handlight on top of each. 
Planting can be done as soon as the soil 
has got warmed through. Cover the 
handlight-s at night when cold or if frost 
threatens. Another way^ if only a mode¬ 
rate supply is needed, ‘is to make holes 
near the outside corners of a spent hotbed 
which has been used for the early forcing 
of Potatoes, etc., and fill them with suit¬ 
able soil. The plants will then cover the 
bed, trail down the sides, and ramble for 
some distance around. A handlight or 
cloche should be provided for the protec¬ 
tion of the plants until warm weather sets 
in. For later supplies plants may be set 
out in any odd corners,, provided the soil 
is in good heart, or on mounds of good 
soil formed in any part of the garden 
where the plants can grow away at will. 

Ridge Cucumbers. — Those are best 
grown either on a ridge in the same way 
as Vegetable Marrows or in a frame. la 
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the former instance the plants should be 
set but about 4 feet apart, while four 
plants will fill an ordinary two-light frame. 
For general requirements a ndge some 
2 yards in length will suffice. 

Frame Cucumbers.— To keep the plants 
in full growth the additional warmth 
afforded by linings made up round the 
frame is needed as the nights are still 
cold and the weather none too bright dur¬ 
ing the day. Until warmer conditions 
prevail, these linings must be renewed 
whenever necessary, keeping the frames 
well covered at night. Attend to the 
stopping of young shoots, and apply top- 
dressings of compost to the roots on tne 
little-and-often principle, by which means 
the root-system will be kept active and 
growth vigorous. When the bed has been 
partially covered with bine the plants may 
be allowed to fruit. Air the frames in ac¬ 
cordance with weather conditions, close 
early, and syringe with tepid water. Water 
needed for the roots should also be in the 
same condition. As more frames or pits 
are at liberty, one or more may be planted 
with Cucumbers to provide later supplies, 
if such are required. Trellis-trained 
plants in houses will need, constant atten¬ 
tion in the way of top-dressing, feeding 
twice or thrice a w'eek, and keeping the 
trellis well covered with young growths, 
cutting out some of the older bine from 
time to time to make room for the same. 
Syringing twice daily and frequently 
damping down are necessary to keep in¬ 
sects in check. Clarified soot - water 
syringed about the house and sprinkled on 
the paths at closing-time is an excellent 
deterrent, as well as having an invigorat¬ 
ing effect on the plants. 

Frame Melons. —In the case of these, 
attention must also be paid to linings and 
covering at night. If steam accumulates 
dining the night put on a chink of air to 
allow it to escape. Attend carefully to 
ventilation in bright weather, ^maintaining 
a temperature of 85 degs. to 87 dogs., run¬ 
ning it up to 90 degs. at closing-time, 
when no harm will result if the plants are 
at the same time well syringed. Attend 
to the training out and stopping of 
growths with a view to obtaining a liberal 
quantity of fruit-bearing laterals. When 
the female blossoms are about to unfold 
cease syringing for the time being, allow 
the soil about the roots to become moder¬ 
ately drv, set the flowers about the middle 
of the day when they open, and stop the 
laterals at the first or second leaf beyond 
the fruit. When a sufficiency has been 
set to ensure a good crop, afford tepid 
water to the roots and place some rich 
compost round about and on the sides of 
the mounds; but not on the top or round 
the stems. Another frame may now be 
planted if a late«ummer crop is required, 
and the same with regard >to a house, if 
such can be spared. In the latter in¬ 
stance, success is much more certain 
should the season be not favourable. 
Fruits in the earliest house will Ik? near¬ 
ing maturity, and as soon as they com¬ 
mence to colour syringing must be dis¬ 
continued and the atmosphere kept drier; 
but continue to afford the roots water as 
may be necessary until the colouring is 
finished and there is indication by the 
aroma given off that ripening is com¬ 
plete. Out and place the fruits in a cool 
place as soon as ripe, as flavour dete¬ 
riorates if they are loft on the plants. 
Plants carrying fruits in a less advanced 
stage should be supplied with liquid 
manure or other stimulant to ensure fruits 
of good size. With solar warmth and 
atmospheric moisture growth will then be 
rapid. See that the supports are secure 
and that there is no undue strain on the 
stalks of the fruits, as it is annoying for 
these to come away before they are quite 
finished. Give every attention to sucoes- 
siomal plants, and have the trellis well 
covered with fruit-bearing laterals before 
attempting to secure a crop. 

Late Black HamBroS.-^Grcwth 1 unjdcr 
the influence of morj ^rqrf yjht A^srqic is 


now rapid. Surplus lateral shoots should, 
therefore, be dispensed with as soon as a 
decision can be arrived at as to which are 
the best to retain, stopping these as they 
lengthen at the second leaf tayond 'the 
bunch. One bunch only, and that the 
beat, should be allowed to develop on any 
one lateral. Great care is necessary in 
the bringing down of the laterals to the 
trellis, as many will snap off if it is done 
with undue haste. Tying down is best 
done in the afternoon or evening. Close 
early in the afternoon to husband sun 
heat, and thus obviate the necessity for 
employing fire heat; but when the Vines 
come into flower a little artificial heat 
until the Grapes are set will be beneficial. 
Routine matters, such as damping down, 
ventilating, and border watering must, of 
course, have due attention; and start 
thinning directly the berries commence to 
swell off and the bundles are reduced to 
safe numbers. 

Late Vines. —Varieties such as Gros 
Colman, Gros Maroc, Black Alicante, 
Lady Downe’s. and Alnwick Seedling, now 
coming into bloom, require a temperature 
of not less than (55 degs. at night to se¬ 
cure a good set; and the same with regard 
to late Muscats. Muscats and Alnwick 
Seedling need assistance in setting, and if 
pollen of Black Alicante is conveyed to the 
bundles of those varieties on wide camel- 
hair brushes the setting will be rendered 
more certain. The bunches of Alnwick 
Seedling should, in addition, be syringed 
first thing in the morning to wash off the 
gummy (substance on the stigmas, other¬ 
wise fertilisation cannot take place. 
While setting is going on the atmosphere 
must lie kept dry and buoyant during the 
forenoon, hut at closing-time the paths 
may be sprinkled with advantage. Admit 
a slight amount of air oven if the weather 
i-s dull, and freely when light and the 
wind coming from a warm quarter. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches. —The fruits on the first-early 
trees are now coming on apace, and will 
soon be nearing the ripening stage. Look 
well to the borders during the last three 
or four weeks and up to the ripening of 
the fruits, and see that the roots do not 
suffer ill the least from want of water. If 
watering lie necessary more frequently 
than usual, it is a good sign, for the roots 
are healthy, have good drainage, and open 
soil. A great deal depends upon generous 
treatment at this stage, all the more so 
if the trees are carrying a heavy crop of 
fruit, and the result will show itself in 
the size of the individual fruits. If there 
is anv tendency towards making lateral 
growths, pinch them at once, and endeavour 
in so doing to direct all the energies of 
the tree in the direction of the fruits. 
Even leading shoots may be stopped when 
a sufficient length has been made, especi¬ 
ally such as are disposed to grow too 
strongly. Use the syringe freely if there 
are any indications of an attack of red- 
spider. If -stopped in time a deal of after 
labour and annoyance will be saved. 
Black thrips also give trouble in some in- 
stanoesj tne best remedy for this being 
vaporising with nicotine compound. As 
the crops are nearly ripe more ventilation 
should oo given. This will assist both in 
colour and flavour. The shoots of trees 
in succession houses should bo kept tied 
in, and no more wood laid in than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Allow plenty of room 
for the development of the foliage. In 
dull weather an atmospheric temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. is main¬ 
tained. 

Vineries. —The filial thinning of the 
bunches of mid-season Grapes should be 
done lief ore the berries become too 
crowded. After the final thinning of the 
tarries the border may be given a good 
dressing of farmyard manure, and the 
11 winurial properties washed thoroughly 
into it with tepid water. Watering should 


ta discontinued as the fruits approach the 
| ripening stage, and a little air left on the 
top ventilators at night. 

Open-air Peaches and Nectarines.— 
These on a south wail are very tliickly sot, 
and it will now be necessary to commence 
thinning the fruit, first removing all 
badly-placed ones, retaining those that 
are taking the lead in size. The final 
thinning must not ta carried out until 
they have finished stoning. As a general 
rule, one fruit per square foot of space 
is sufficient for the largest varieties of 
Peaches, and rather more of those of 
medium size, as well as most varieties of 
Nectarines, may be left. The trees at this 
stage should be liberally supplied with 
water at the root's^ and where a full crop 
i s s swelling weak liquid manure from the 
farmyard should be frequently given. To 
young trees making strong growths only 
clear water should be afforded; but this 
shpuld be liberally supplied -during long 
spells of drought. 

Peach-leaf-blister. —Gold north-easterly 
winds, such as we have experienced re¬ 
cently, favour the fungus which causes 
Pea cli-leaf-blister. Attacks of the disease 
will probably ta common, although our 
■trots are at present quite free from it. 
Spraying affected trees every other dav 
for a time with an efficient fungicide, such 
as sulphide of potassium dissolved at the 
rate or 1 oz. to 2 gallons of warm water, 
will check the malady ; hut badly affected 
leaves should ta picked off and burned. 

Celery. —Continue to prepare trenches 
as the young plants become Large enough. 
It is much better to plant while rather 
small than to leave them when pricked 
out to become drawn. As planting pro¬ 
ceeds give a thorough watering in to settle 
the soil a taut the loots, and if rain does 
not fall in sufficient quantity in the course 
of two or three days afterwards, repeat 
the operation. Before planting in the 
trench remove all side snoots proceeding 
from the collar of the plant. 

Spinach. —Frequent sowings of some of 
the broad-leaved, Long-Standing varieties, 
which are a great improvement on the 
older kinds, should ta made. »Sow at this 
season ill the coolest part of the garden 
on well-manured and deeply-worked soil. 
In hot weather there is a difficulty in main¬ 
taining an unbroken supply of true 
Spinach. New Zealand Spinach is an ex¬ 
cellent substitute, and is preferred by 
some persons. A small sowing may be 
made oil a south border at the end of the 
month, unless it has been sown in pots 
and raised under glass, as previously ad¬ 
vised. This variety, being very tender, 
should not ta planted before the first week 
in June on a warm border. Sprinkle over¬ 
head frequently to give it a start. 

Runner Beans. —The main crop has 
been sown in trenches, allowing a distance 
of 10 feet between the row s and sowing 
the seed thinly in a double line down the 
centre of the trench. If the seed is good 
it may ta dibbled in triangle fasnion 
6 inches ajiart. This \vi 11 be found a much 
more profitable plan than sowing thickly. 
As soon as the plants raised under glass 
are sufficiently hardened, these also will be 
planted out. The space between the rows 
wifi ta filled up with a green crop, such as 
Cabbage or Lettuce. 

Tomatoes grown for the open air are 
now strong, (short - jointed plants, 
thoroughly w r ell looted in 61-inch pots, and 
ready for" planting out when the weather 
and soil are warm. Generally speaking, 
the soil is vet t-oo cold for them ; therefore, 
it is 1 letter to keep them in the pots for 
another week or so. The position chosen is a 
sheltered one, but exixjscd to full suu. 
The ground lias been thoroughly prejiared 
by deep digging and working in plenty of 
wood ashes and a little bone-meal. If 
spaces are available on walls having a 
south or south-west aspect, there is a 
better chance of securing a crop of fruit 
than when planted in open quarter®. In 
the latter position they give profitable re¬ 
turns in some seasons ; but we usually get 
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one good season to two or three bad oneB. 
Strong plants, well hardened and just com¬ 
mencing to blossom, are necessary for 
planting in the open, and unless these are 
forthcoming it is useless attempting their 
culture. The plants should be restricted 
to one main stem, the lateral growths 
being kept closely stopped. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

B*6t. —The last week of April, or 
thereby, will be found in our latitude the 
best for sowing the main crop of Beet. 
Small sowings of an early or Turnip- 
rooted variety may have been made pre¬ 
viously to provide a few early roots; but 
for keeping, roots from present sowings 
will give the host results. Beet, if sown 
too early, is liable to suffer from frost 
when the seeds have newly germinated; 
and oven when they escape damage the 
roots are apt to be ooarso and woody. 
Quiek germination, quick growth, and 
early thinning are necessary to obtain the 
best quality Beet. Of the many varieties. 
I like the old sort Nutting’s Dwarf; ana 
a variety grown last season for the first 
time—not so well known in Scotland as it 
should l>e—Cheltenham Green Top, was 
much appreciated. It is to be feared that, 
as is the case with other vegetables. Beet 
has suffered in quality from the craze for 
exhibition varieties. 

Peas now make rapid progress, and stak¬ 
ing ought to be attended to. If the 
plants fall over from neglect they never 
take kindly to the supports afterwards; 
indeed, oven with a shortage of labour, it 
pays to anticipate the requirements of 
Peas in this respect. The lines may, with 
advantage, be moulded up before stakes 
are -supplied. Where 

Broad Beans are in request, further -sow¬ 
ings commensurate with the probable de¬ 
mand should be made. Earlier sowings 
now growing vigorously ought to be given 
some little support. A few spare stakes 
at intervals along the lines, with a 
twist of coir rope or binder twine, will 
keep the stalks from being overturned by 
wind or rain. A small sowing of French 
Beans can be made at any time now j but 
these should have a warm bolder with a 
good exposure. Sowings made in boxes or 
in pots must be well hardened off before 
planting out. 

Early and mid-season Cauliflowers, like 
Early Erfurt, Early Mammoth, and Wal- 
chereiij can safely be planted in bulk. 
Plant in drills drawn with the edge of the 
hoe to a depth of 4 inches. This drill is 
convenient for watering, and more suit¬ 
able in every way than planting on the 
level. When growth is some way ad¬ 
vanced the soil can l>e hoed hack around 
the collars of the plants. Successianal 
-sowings of Lettuces, such as that excel¬ 
lent drought-resister Henderson’s New 
York, may be made at the needful inter¬ 
vale. During showery weather complete 
the planting-out of 

Onions raised in heat. —It pays to leave 
this work until the soil is sufficiently 
moist. If these Onions are put out and 
allowed to flag through drought the 
foliage is apt to wither, a new growth has 
to be made, and the bulbs are, conse¬ 
quently, never so fine. I am inclined to 
think, too, that such a check is largely re¬ 
sponsible—if not, indeed, entirely to 
blame—for outbreaks of mildew, such as 
prevailed in many districts during 1917. 
Draw sufficient soil up to -the haulm of 
early Potatoes. It is too early yet to 
mould finally; but a little soil tends to 
steady the plants, and the starring helps 
to keep down weeds. Hoe, during sunny 
weather, among such crops as sovvn-out 
Onion®, Parsnips, Cabbages, etc. Seed¬ 
ling weeds are easily disposed of at this 
time. Small and frequent sowings of 
Turnips are much to be preferred to larger 
breadths, and a line_q^ two of a garden 
Swede n .ma.v now f be /-spwr .^■% Laung’s 
Swedish is rather a voot lkgAi dou^gorfru. not 


over large, hud of fine quality. Celery 
seedlings in beds must not at any stage 
suffer from lack of moisture. 

Cyclamens. —As these go out of bloom, 
such plants as it is intended to keep may 
find a place in cold frames with lime- 
washed sashes. Very few growers now 
follow the. old practice of drying-off the 
norms, as it is found that better results 
are obtained by keeping them moving 
quietly. It is quetstionable ? considering 
the ease with which v seedlings can be 
raised, whether it is- worth while retain¬ 
ing even the best cor ms after they are 
more than two years old. 

Balsams and Celoslas. — These old 
favourites are being grown to some ex¬ 
tent this season. In the course of the 
week pricked-off -seedlings have been 
potted on into 4-inch pots. These plants 
will ultimately flower in 6-inch pots (in 
the case of Balsams) and 7-incn pots. 
Ceiosias appreciate a generous bottom- 
heat, and may safely be plunged in a 
brisk Melon bed. If these plants are 
allowed to become pot-bound when young; 
prematura and unsatisfactory flowering 
will result. 

Chrysanthemums.— The plants should 
now be on a firm lied out-of-doors. Any 
which are visibly in need of a move on 
ought to be attended to; but, in a general 
way, those in 6-inch and 6-inch pots, with 
plenty of moisture and an occasional 
-syringing, will stand until the time arrives 
for tneir final potting. Many of us, I 
think, delay this potting rather too long. 
I confess I can never see why, in an all- 
round place, the hulk of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums must wait ujitil the last week in 
May when they might just as well have 
gone into their flowering-pots a fortnight 
before that time. So much are we slaves 
to custom. 

Dahlias and 8alvla8. —Should it be 
necessary to do so, more cuttings of these 
useful things ought to be got in without 
delay. Prepare the sites for the former in 
advance by taking out holes at the stations 
and working a spadeful of good rotten 
manure into, the bottom of each. Dahlias 
ore gross feeders, and must have assist¬ 
ance of some kind. At the same time, 
feeding can be overdone, and a too rich 
larder will result in excessive foliage and 
grow'tli at the expense of bloom. It is a 
pity that many of the Cactus family have 
the fault of hiding the blooms among the 
foliage or of hanging their heads. 

Hardy-plant borders. —More progress 
has been made in the way of cleaning up 
hardy-plant border®. This work during 
the present season is a Httle in arrears; 
but, in spite of that, it is not being hur¬ 
ried over. Hardy plants are so very fine 
that even in times like the present they 
deserve as much attention as can possibly 
be given to them. If cuttings be taken 
about this time of any of the choicer her¬ 
baceous Phloxes and given a little heat 
they will readily root. Colonies of hardy 
annuals may he sown in convenient plaoes 
as cleaning goes on. 

Auriculas. —The best time at which to 
sow seeds of all the Primrose family, Auri¬ 
culas included, is just when they are rape. 
These may be sown now 7 in boxes or pan®, 
and placed in a shaded frame, or seeds 
can be -sown in a prepared bed under a 
partly-shaded wall. When seeds are kept 
too long they germinate very irregularly, 
and, indeed, sometimes fail to germinate 
at all. Self-sown seed® sometimes ger¬ 
minate quite well in the neighbourhood of 
the parent plants. When such are ob¬ 
served, a little finely-sifted soil sliaken 
among them gives them a better chance. 

Under glass. —During the week this 
work has been strictly routine. A period 
of bright, very «uuny weather has made 
more work in the way of watering, etc.; 
but when that was attended to, concentra¬ 
tion on work out-of-doors was the rule. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

May 7th, 1918. 

The spring exhibition of this Society was 
held in conjunction with the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 7tli, competition and 
money prizes being dispensed with, medals 
and other awards being made In propor¬ 
tion to the merit of the groups individu¬ 
ally. Collectively, a nice exhibition was 
got together, the stands of new seedling 
Roses, naturally, a chief attraction. 

For a table group of cut Roses (space 
allowed, 15 feet by 3 feet), Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons alone staged. The new 
yellow climbing Wlchuraiana Emily Gray 
was In good condition, and attracted alike 
by reason of colour and large, sbining 
leafage. Golden Ophelia, Killarney, Hon. 
Mrs. Grosvenor, A. Hartman, and Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber were also well shown, the 
two last-named of brilliant colouring. 
Messrs. Paul and Son were the only ex¬ 
hibitors of Roses on a floor space 48 feet 
square, and, against a background of 
standards, Ramblers, and Wlchuraiana 
varieties, showed H.T.’s and others rather 
well. Of these, Sunburst was particularly 
effective, while such as Edward Mawley, 
Ophelia, Lady Hillingdon, and Augustus 
Hartman were also good. ParadiRe 
(Rambler) and Ethel (of the Wlchuraiana 
class) were noteworthy. The finest ex¬ 
hibit of cut Roses, however, was that from 
Mr. Elisha Hicks, and It Is doubtful 
whether thus early in the year this grower 
has ever shown in better form. A great 
central group of Rosa Moyesi but lacked 
sunlight to demonstrate its worth, the 
clouded crimson flowers not appearing at 
their best In the murky Drill Hall light. 
Two notables, Mrs. Elisha Hicks and Mrs. 
George Norwood, blush and pink respec¬ 
tively and unequalled for fragrance, 
attracted everybody. Mrs. Dunlop Best 
(apricot), Queen of the Belgians (pink, 
single), British Queen (purest white), 
Princess Mary, and Mme. E. Herriot were 
very fihe. Mr. A. T. Goodwin contributed 
a fairly good lot of Marshal Niel. 

In the amateur section the exhibit of 
Mr. E. J. Holland was the chief attrac¬ 
tion, the splendid basket groups of Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, William Shean, and Mrs. 
Joseph Welsh being on the border line of 
perfection. Only rarely have we seen a 
higher standard of cultural excellence. 
Mrs. Oakly Fisher showed a bowl of beau¬ 
tifully coloured blooms of Ophelia, and 
Mrs. Courtney Page two bowls, that of 
Melody particularly good and pleasing. 

NEW SEEDLING ROSES. 

In this section two Gold Medals and 
three Certificates of Merit were awarded 
to novelties. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

Frances Gaunt (H.T.).—The chief 
attraction of this was its colour—amber to 
apricot, with a suspicion of orange in cer¬ 
tain stages. It is of moderately good 
form, and not a little suggestive of a deep- 
coloured Mme. Melanie Soupert. From 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited. 

Covent Garden (H.T.).—On seeing the 
award, we mentally inquired what con¬ 
stitutes a Gold Medal Rope, the new¬ 
comer being practically without fragrance 
and not great of stem. The clouded 
crimson colour is not bright. There is a 
suggestion of Horace Vemet colour modi¬ 
fied in it; and, again, It was in colour said 
to be near Hoosler Beauty. Shown by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons. 

CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 

Mrs. Elisha J. Hickh.— This variety 
represented the highest excellence, and 
came nearer to Gold Medal standard than 
any Rose showjij., 1^. outstanding attri¬ 
butes are perfect form, the true Rose 
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fragrance, and a habit of growth appar¬ 
ently quite satisfactory. It is of a deli¬ 
cate blush colour, and large and full 
withal. From Mr. Elisha J. Hicks. 

Golden Ophelia (II.T.).—We were 
charmed with this when recently shown 
before the Royal Horticultural Society 
and given an Award of Merit. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion it was quite pale in colour, 
the adjective hardly justified. The j>er- 
fectly-formed flowers are, however, suj>- 
ported on stiff stems. From Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons. 

Molly Bligh (H.T.).—This is of an un¬ 
usual tone of pink, with a suffusion of red, 
a combination we do not recall in any 
other variety. The form is good, and the 
variety is possessed of a delicate perfume. 
It came from Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons. 



SWARMING TIME. 

If bee-keepers have not their hives ade¬ 
quately fitted up in readiness for swarms, 
they had better see to this immediately. 
Everything can be got ready and the hive 
set up firmly and as nearly plumb-level as 
pbsslble, without fear of any harm over¬ 
taking the wax foundations, provided the 
entrance be closed and the bee-escape in 
the roof be plugged up, to forbid the ad¬ 
mittance of inquisitive flies, wasps, or 
other winged insects. It is possible that 
natural swarms may have come off already 
In some parts, though, I rather incline to 
the opinion that early-May swarms are 
comparatively scarce in England in normal 
weather conditions. As I write, how¬ 
ever, Apple blossom is very luxuriant in 
the Midlands, and probably in other parts 
of the country, too, so it is extremely 
likely that the latter half of May this 
year will see more swarms than usual. 

A very exceptional case of swarming 
came to my notice just recently—an ab¬ 
normal case as I judge it—which deserves 
public notice, not only because of its. 
rarity, but also because it shows the 
hardiness and strength of natural swarms. 
A village maiden noticed a swarm bang¬ 
ing in u hedge by the roadside on April 
2fith several hundred yards from the 
nearefit place where bees were kept. This 
fact |M>Inted to the fact that It bad 
emerged from a hive at least a couple of 
days previously—say April 27tb. The 
nearest bee-keeper, however, felt certain 
that his bees had not swarmed, which 
strengthened the inference that It had 
come off some stock before the day on 
which it was found. The girl spoke of 
her discovery only at her home, where 
Ibere was no disposition to secure the 
bees. During the next two (Lays the i 
swarm apparently failed to find a ]>er- 
manent home, and wandered about, 
clustering here and there, and nt last 
settled on a plough In a field. The 
labourer, wanting his plough and being 
afraid of the bees, simply shook them 
off on to the ground, proceeded with his 
work, and at the close of the day went to 
the neighbouring cottage to announce bis 
“ find.” By this time a desire to capture 
the bees had matured, and the girl’s 
mother, with commendable enterprise, 
hastily knocked together a box. Unfortu¬ 
nately, during the night there was some 
rather heavy rain, so this good woman, 
early next morning, found very many bees 
drowned. Nevertheless, she placed over 
the living and the dead on the ground her 
empty box, to which the survivors readily 
took, and in the evening she conveyed the 
whole to her garden, where they are now, 
and working strongly. Originally, the 
swarm was, so I gather, a good large one; 
but even as hived In-this somewtiat crude 
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fashion, it appears to be of fair size. The 
weather since has been sunny and warm, 
so it is likely the heC.s will do well, 
though, with no means of supering and 
through the box being rather large, there 
will be no surplus honey. The present 
owners, too, show a curious disinclination 
to allow’ anyone to work the bees for them. 

My conclusions from all this are that 
natural sw’arms possess a great amount of 
Inherent good health and strength; and, 
further, that anyone can probably succeed 
in hiving any errant swarm he hears of 
or comes across. Should the bees not be 
on the ground, place the box beneath the 
hanging swarm and sharply jolt the 
branch from which the mass is suspended. 
They W’ill tumble all together into the box, 
which then turn gently mouth downwards 
on a sheet, one side slightly raised with 
a stone near the slit entrance. In the 
evening gently lift the box on to a flat 
board, plug up the entrance, If you wish, 
with clay or other removable substance, 
and carry to its permanent site of a 
few bricks. Remove the plug, and put a 
cover over to keep rain out. If any such 
person consults a bee-keeper, some surplus 
honey may be g6t this year; but, in any 
case, the bees will cost nothing to keep, 
the country will be benefited in better 
fruit, and, under advice, the foundation of 
a small, profitable apiary will be laid for 
another* year. Bees can often be pre¬ 
served and increased even by such rough 
methods as the above, W’hen no skilled 
bee-kee;>or Is near to take them in hand. 
Boos in a swarm are as nearly harmless 
as itossihie. The rnral postman in my 
district saw a swarm wasted last year. 
He does not mean to allow’ of any such 
re]K i titi(ui this year! 

B. R. II. 


LAW AND OU8TOMU 

Giving up glebe land (R. N Your 
best plan in this case would be to agree to 
allow the landlord to take the cropping ns 
it stands before It matures. An offer of 
4s. Is not a valuation. Your landlord is 
surely a reasonable man, and you had 
better agree with him to refer the question 
of value to some independent jhtsoii, and 
agree to abide by his decision. So far as 
the legal ]>osition is concerned we are 
afraid you yourself are on the wrong side 
of the fence.—L ex. 


OBITUARY. 

MAURICE DE V1LMORIN. 

One of the ablest of our students of trees 
and arboriculture 1ms recently passed 
away in hie 70th year. I knew him in his 
early manhood, and lie lives in my mind as 
a fine tyi>e of young Frenchman. As life 
went on,'a ]Mission for introducing plants 
from other regions took iKjssessiou of him, 
leading in tin* end to the enriching of our 
collections of trees and shrubs. He was a 
eon of the French agronomist, Louis de 
Vilmorin, brother of the late Henri de 
Vilmorin, Vice-President of the French 
Soetetd Nationale d’Horticulture, of the 
Dendrological Society, and of the Acclima¬ 
tisation Society, and a member of the 
Academy of Agriculture, of which he was 
President in 1U15. His connection with 
French missionaries such as the Fathers 
Delavay,David, Farges, and Souli£, greatly 
helped him to introduce into cultivation 
numerous very interesting plants, among 
his most remarkable introductions being 
liuddleia variabilis, Incarvillea Delavayi, 
Davidia involucrata, and Rosa Soulleana. 
He took over for his own use—particularly 
as regards the shrubs—the collections of 


Alphonse LavallSe at Segyez, * ^hc 

otherwise have been dls^ *- 

created, in lSJ)4, t the well-known Frutice- 
luin of lAm Burr6s, in which he brought 
together the most important known collec¬ 
tion of the flowering shrubs of temperate 
regions. The catalogue— Fruticetum Vil- 
morinianum —w T as published in 1 A/V * His 
eldest son, Jacques de Vilmorin, i 

ceeds him in the famous house ii mtil 
de hi Mogisserie, so long and w- . known 
in England and in all cultivated lands. 
His garden and the near arboretum planted 
by his grandfather made the place one of 
the most interesting in the land of France. 

W. R. 


OORRE8PONDENOE. 

FLAJTTB A3I1> fLOWlll. 

Twelve Cactus Dahlias (A. P.). —Good 
varieties for your purpose are: M&ry 
Purrier, J. H. Jackson, Sweetbriar, White 
Ensign, D. R. Appleton, F. W. Fellowes, 
Edith Carter^ H. H. Thomas, John Riding, 
Frederick Wenham, Johannesburg, and 
Florrie Wells. 

Twelve non-bursting border Carnations 

(A. P.). —It is not easy to- name varieties 
in order of merit; but the following will 
be found first-rate in their re spec tire 
colours:—Bookham White, Trojan, white ; 
Cardinal, H. J. Cuthush, scarlet-; Miss 
Willmott, Lady Hormione, rose; Mrs. 
Robert Morton, Benbow, Cecilia, Elizabeth 
Shiffner, yellow’ and apricot; Hercules, 
Purple Emperor, dark. 

Syringing Ferns (#.).—As a rule, Ferns 
do not like to be frequently wetted over¬ 
head, and, when the proper atmospherical 
conditions are maintained, there is but 
little need to do so. Ferns love a humid 
atmosphere, which is easily given them in 
a close structure without sprinkling the 
foliage. Adiantum-s are impatient of 
syringing, and the gold and silver-leaved 
Gym nogram mas are soon spoiled when 
moistened overhead. 

Making new Violet beds (D . /*.).—Now is a 
good time to plant your Violet runners in 
the open ground. The plants should be 
well attended to in the matter of water¬ 
ing, mulching, and removing the runners 
as soon as formed throughout the summer 
if they are to provide a satisfactory supply 
of flowers through the winter and spring. 
You do not say if you purpose to lift your 
plants and transfer them to cits or frames 
in the autumn for wintor-bfooniing, or if 
you intend to leave them in the beds. 
However, whichever method you think of 
following, the spring and summer treat¬ 
ment will be identical. 

Gentians acaulis not flowering (Holm- 
acre). —Blindness so-called^ or the failure 
to flower, of the common Gentianella may 
lie attributable to a variety of causes— 
overcrowding (duo to neglect of periodical 
division ami replanting), very light soils 
in conjunction with prolonged drought 
when hud formation is in progress, and 
lack of calcareous matter in the soil being 
among the iiumlier. As you say nothing 
about the conditions under which the 
plants are growing, we are scarcely in a 
position to give a more definite answer to 
vour inquiry. If, however, the general 
nints given above do not apply in your 
case and you will send us fuller particu¬ 
lars, we will do what we can to assist vou 
further. See also article on page 223 re 
“Gentianella not flowering.” 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes In bloom (Anxwus ).—As your 
Tomato plants are just about to flower, it 
is with them a critical time, as if you do 
not get the blooms to set—that is, ferti¬ 
lised—no fruit* will result. You will find 
that if you give the truss or the entire 
plant a gentle shake or tap two or three 
times a day it will help to disperse the 
pollen and fertilise the flowers. Or you 
may shake the pollen on to a piece of white 
paper, and then gather it up with a tiny 
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Twitch may, perhaps, be rooted quite out, 
and the ground as well ns the luire patches 
you mention lightly forked over. Have 
some fine fresh soil strewn over, then 
sown with proper lawn seed. This should 
be well raked and rolled in, and if pro¬ 
tected from birds will soon grow and give 
you nice green verdure. 

Destroying ants ( Sunbeam ).—If you can 
find the nest, opening it and pouring in 
boiling water will soon settle the business. 
If the nest be in a position, as in your 
case, where it cannot be reached, the ants 
may be trapped wholesale by taking a 
garden-pot, stopping up the hole at the 
bottom, and turning it upside down near 
the centre of the nest; then water the 
ground round the nest well and frequently. 
The ants will soon begin to remove their 
nest to the shelter of the pot ; which, in 
the course of a week or two, will be found 
full of ants and their nest. The pot and 
its contents can then be thrown into boil¬ 
ing water. If the nest is in such a posi¬ 
tion that this plan cannot be adopted, you 
must persevere in trapping the ants with 
pieces of sponge soaked in treacle, or 
treacle spread on pieces of tile, slate, etc. 
Saucers of sugar-and-water. etc., chloride 
of lime, paraffin, or dilutee! carbolic acid, 
thrown about their haunts, may drive 
them away. 


Names of plants.— M. 0.— 1, Korria 
japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Pyrus Malus flori- 
bunda; 3, Diervilla japonica var. Looy- 
inansi aure-a: 4, Auculta japonica (female 

plant). - II. M. —Costrum (Habro- 

thamnus) elegaus.- G. W. —1, The Bird 

Cherry (Prunus Pudus); 2, Kerria 

japonica flore-pleno; 3, Ribes aureum.- 

T). P. —1, Diervilla (Weigela) Candida; 2, 
Spiraea confusa; 3, Euonymus latifolius 
variegatus; 4, Veronica Traversi.—— 
J . J. 0. —1, Berberiis Darwini; 2, Dicr- 
villa rosea; 3, Acer palmatum: 4, 

Dinlacus glutinosois.-IF. IF.—1, Caltha 

palu'S'tris; 2, Nepeta Mussini • 3, Doroni- 
cum caucasicum; 4, Double Meadow Saxi¬ 
frage (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.).- 

IF. McIj .—Amelanchier canadensis.- 

L. G. —1, Adiantum capillus Veneris; 2, 

Adiantum fonnosum. - R. E. H. P .— 

Your plant, from the description you give, 
is, we should say, Anchusa myosotidi- 
flora. 
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to maintain firmness, crispness, flavour, 
and colour, they are best stored out of 
doors in a cold, shady aspect in thin 
ridges. Cover with a little loose dry 
straw, then with some wood faggots, and 
let the whole be thatched over. Thus 
treated they will keep till the next sum¬ 
mer free from growth and excellent in 
quality; while, if placed in sand and in a 
cellar, by New Year’s Day, or sooner, they 
will be found to have begun to grow, after 
which they are tough and tasteless, with 
a heart like a stick. Young Carrots after 
the French fashion are, however, what we 
like, and it is quite possible to have them 
all the winter, and, indeed, the whole year 
round. Let them be sown in July and 
August, and in December mulch them 
lightly, previous to severe frost setting in, 
with straw. Pea haulm, Fern, evergreen 
boughs, etc. You will thus have capital 
young Carrots every day during winter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Liquid manure (Querist ).—To make good 
liquid manure from stable manure shake 
the straw out, saving only the droppings, 
and use them quite fresh. Put a bushel 
into a coarse bag and then drop this into 
a tub containing about 9 gallons of water. 
Let it soak, pulling the bag up now and 
then till the manure is thoroughly soaked. 
If the tub is large enough double the quan¬ 
tities of manure and water. By keeping 
the manure in a bag the liquid is clear and 
the water-pat does not get foul. As the 
liquid gets weak other manure can he 
added in place of that which is exhausted. 

Improving lawn (.-Dixiow*).—Your lawn 
which is growing very rank Grass is prob¬ 
ably a product of seeds from a hayloft, 
and not of proper lawn Grasses obtained 
from a .seedsman. There can be no greater 
mistake than to sow hay seeds to make 
a lawn. We do not see what else you can 
do now to improve the lawn beyond keep¬ 
ing the (Jrass hard mown every week, as 
in time constant repression will help to 
check coarseness and to induce finer 
Grasses to come. Some very coarse 
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Books received.— “ Guide foi 
Holders,” by E. H. Jenkins. 
Publicity Department, General 

Office, Waterloo Station.-‘ 

of The School Garden,” by C. F 
London: Evans Bids., Ltd., 
House, Russell-square, W. 
“Grow Your Own Vegeta 
Stanley C. Johnson, D.So., F.R 
119 diagram®. London : T. FLs 

Ltd., Adelphi Terrace.-“ 

for All,” by Gerald W. Butcher 
George Allen and Unwin, Lt 
House, Muse urn-street, W.C. 1 
net. 


Agaricus .—Impossible to -say; contents 

of box in a state of decay.- A Gonstant 

Reader. —Kindly send us a few of the Vine 
leaves you refer to, and we Will do our 

best to help you.- Fern Lover .—The 

l>est thing you can do is to vaporise with 
Nicotine, carefully following trie instruc¬ 
tions issued with same.- Fellow —Write 

to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, 
S.W. 


Narcissus leaves in hay. —I am told that 
the leaves of these spoil the hay for stock. 
Can any of vour readers tell me if this be 
so?—W. 


John Bull says 


TTMlE Food Production Department of the Government 
is urging everyone with land to buy a spraying 
machine and help to increase the production of food by 
stamping out disease and blight. 

" TlREL" Spraying Machines are absolutely reliable. 

^ and will give long and satisfactory service. There 
is a “ Ubel ’’ Sprayer for every spraying anti lime-washing 
purpose. Every * Ubel " bears the famous " libel" trade 
mark. 

Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 

UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS LTD 

Empress Foundry Co. nbrook Manchester 


fer all Cardan Crop*. 

Kf Ro Compounded os to com bln* 

Kf stimulating with lasting effect*. YB 
Wf Produces rigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
I 'i growth. Also \l 
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J Speoial Top-dressing Manure. 1 

An Excellent Stimulant. 

PRICE8. 

Not*— Quantities of 56 lbs. and orer are supplied 
in 28 lb. bags. 

Vine, Plant, A Vegetable Manure.— 
112 lbs,, 2A / « ; 56 lbs.. 13 ti; 28 lira., 7 6 ; M lbs., 
46; 7 lira . 2/6. Tins, 2'ti, L-. and 6d. 
Carriage paid on 56 lbs. and up anywhere in 
United Kingdom. 

Special Top - dressing Manure. — 1 
{ K lbs., 20/-; 28 lira., 11/.; Ultra., 6-; 7 lira., I 
\ 36. Tins, 1/-. Carriage paid on 28 lb. and I 
\ up anywhere in United Kingdom. Mi 

i\ Also /i 

L\ Thomson’s Styptic. 3 - and 1/6 /J 

per bottle. 

Bold for Horticultural purposes 
BA by all Seedsmen and 

Nurserymen, or 


"Your Poultry cannot be harmed 

^iPyou use 

MnDouqalls poisonousWEED KILLEI 

Safe & effective. -Y 

CZTIfe From Nu rserymen^ Seedsmen^ t Iron mongers / ' 

M9 DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 

•»<• 66-68, PORTST, MANCHESTER, f' V* % * 'if* /vjS', 
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“WE WONT WANT 
ANY MORE COAL, 
DEAR.’’ 

IF the housewife 
1 uses Rinso, there 
need no longer be 
the additional ex¬ 
pense of the copper 
fire on wash-day. 
Labour is saved as 
well as coal. 

Rinto washes as easily in 
cold water as more costly 
but less scientific pre¬ 
parations do in hot water. 
It is important that not 
one unnecessary lump of 
coal should be used in 
these days. 

RINSO saves all the 
waste of fuel which was 
inevitable when the 
clothes were boiled. 

Just put the clothes 
to aoak in cold water 
with RINSO overnight. 
Rinse and hang to dry 
in the morning. 






Rinso 

B THE DIPT DISPELLER 

IN LARGE AND SMALL 
PACKETS. 

Of all Grocers, Stores, 

^ Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 

R. S. HUDSON I.IMITED, 
Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 

K 68—110 


If you are interested 
in this week’s- 

“ Gardening Illustrated,” 

please order the paper through your local Newsagent, 
or direct by post from the Publisher, at 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C 2. 

The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three 
months, 2/6 ; six months, 5/- ; twelve months, 10/- ; 
for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers will receive 
the year’s complete Index to the volume free of 
charge. 

To Publisher or Newsagent:— 

Please deliver 11 Gardening Illustrated ” weekly 
for which I enclose 


Name 


(Mr., Mm., or Mias) 


Address (in full) 




“CROWN” BLACK VARNISH. 


(40 Years’ Refutation.) 

In 40 gall, lots at 1/5 per gall, (barrels free). 

Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 
WaleH. Terms: " Cosh with order or approved references. 

T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. (1917), Ltd., 
_Oxford Street, Hull. 


BATLISS 

JONES & 
BATLISS L- 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

AMO 

:: London :: 


POTATO SPRAYING 

Don't take any risks with your Potato crop this season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 
OAK8 Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 
ready in stock for immediate delivery. 


G ARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

50 by 4 yds.. 25 by 8 yds., UK) by 2 yds., 30s. piece ; do., 
lighter, small mesh, 50 by 4 yds., 25 by 8 yds., 100 by 2 yds., 
20s. piece. Special 1 in. square mesh Nets, 4d. sq. yd., any 
length, width to order. .} in., J in. Nets. Pea Nets, prices 
on application,—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Networks, Porth- 
leven, Cornwall. _ 

T AND DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser, 

-Ll carbonate of lime 70%, 4s. 9d. cwt., carriage paid.— 
F., C.. & K. RICHARDSON. Horace-wtreet. Boston. Unci 


SANKEYS tS* pots 

w Che BEST and Cheapest. I 

.Mate quantity of each *1** required and ha»e carriage paid 
quotation (“carrlare” frequently amount, to half value ol 
s»od.v). or write for Price Mat, free. 

SPECIAL POTS ol all deveriptinna. Itulb Hu«la and Fern 
Pan* Imm 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANK-*' & SON f L TP. 
Bulwel I PoDeries N Q TTi/t^ H L i. 


Arsenate of Lead Paste 
Extract of Quassia 
Quassia CHips 

Compound Quassia- 
Tobacco Insecticide 

“Fumerite” for 
Soil Pests 

Lawn Sand 

“Acme” Weed Killer 
for Garden Paths and 
Drives 


Manufacturers 


ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And at RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 

p ARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned, bird- i 

VX proof, small meRh, 50 by 2i yards, 10s. 9d. ; or 4| yards, 
21s ; or 8J yards, 42s., carriage paid. — STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., 5, 8uffolk-terrace, Lowestoft. 

p ARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, extra 

D" measure. 12 by 3 yards, 4s. 6d.; 12 try 4. Or. ; 10 by 5, 
5s. 3d. ; any size, Hd. square yard Bag odd pieces, 20 lbs., j 
4s. ; earrioge Is. extra.— J. TBAINER, St. Monance, Fife. | 

Ploase montlon ** Gardening Illustrated.” 


LIST 32x of 
Pipes and Boilers 
free. 

c.r. Mis co. 

Ltd., 

65, Southwark 8t., 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and give* 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 3s.; 1 cwt., 4s. ; 2 cwt., 
7s : 4 cwt.. 13s. , C cwt .. l*.*s.; 10 cwt., 30s.; 1 ton, 57a. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
i>er cwt. for every 50 miles, or port, and 6d. j»er cwt. 
London Carrier's area 

A. W. MASKELL & CO.. Ltd.. 

MASKELL S WORKS. Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


“ pESTITE ” kills Wireworms and other 

•L insect pests in soil, also "club root" and other fun¬ 
goid disease*. Price: 28 lbs., 5s. 6d. ; 56 lb*., 7s. 6d.; 112 Iba, 
10s. 6d., carr. paid. LANG A SONS, Ltd., Hounslow. 


QJPLENDII) CROPS may he obtained by 

using LANG’S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 
Price : 14 lb*., 3s. 3d.; 28 lbs., 5a Od.; 66 lbs., lUs. 6d.; 
112lbs , 18s Gd., carr. pd.—LANG A SONS, Ltd , Hounslow 


11211.8., 18s 6d.,carr. l 


Published by the Proprietor, W. Robinson, at his Office* 
63, Linooln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 
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NOTES FROM A VILLA GARDEN. 
After seven years. — In June, 1911, I 
brought from the Mont Cenls some pieces of 
root of Anemone alpina, which there 
grows so well. For a time they showed 
little inclination to prosper in my rock 
garden; but for the past three years they 
have evinced an interest in life, and this 
year they are in flower for the first time. 
Jacob waited seven years for Rachel, and 
I have had to wait seven years for my 
Anemone alpina; but it was worth while! 
My other Mont Cents treasures have mostly 
run their span and gone hence, but I still 
retain strong clumps of Dianthus neglec- 
tus, which gives a brilliant display of 
colour in June. The plants are best 
broken up every two or three years, other¬ 
wise they are liable to damp off in the 
winter. 

Anemones on a north border. —My gar¬ 
den is small and shaded, but I am able to 
get a good return from plantings of Ane¬ 
mone Hepatica. A. apennina, A. nemorosa 
flore-pleno, and A. Robinson! on a north 
rock border. Curiously enough, Hepati- 
cas on this border come into bloom earlier 
than on a border facing south. Anemone 
eoronaria and Anemone Pulsatilla do best 
with me In the sun. Roth species are 
very easily renewed from home-saved 
seed. 

Primulas have been specially good this 
year. I have never seen finer Bunch 
Primroses than those grown by a near 
neighbour. The trusses of flowers were 
enormous. They were all raised from 
home-saved seed from one or two selected 
plants. With me Primula fi;ondosa, P. 
dentlculata, and P. rosea have been in 
flower for more than a month, and these 
are now being succeeded b r a hybrid 
strain of P. japonica, with flowers rang¬ 
ing in colour frtmi a delicate pink to a 
very deep maroon. 

Tulipa Kaup^manniana. — Anent notes 
which have recently appeared in Garden¬ 
ing, my experience with this charming 
Tulip Is that It flowers better in a moraine 
compost than In the border. Two or three 
bulbs planted In a pocket where lime is 
stronglj in evidence show signs of resent- 
S. Graveson. 

Hertford. 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Rabbits and Camassla esculenta.— 

Among the plants of which rabbits seem 
specially fond is Camassia esculenta (the 
Quamash), which soon after the leaves ap¬ 
pear through the soil is a favourite morsel 
with them. I saw a good breadth which 
had been planted in the Grass In autumn 
sadly cropped by the .rabbits.—Ess. 

From Ashbourne. —Emibothrlum cocci- 
neum is In great beauty covered with its 
scarlet flowers, and the Heaths are send¬ 
ing out their delicate green foliage after" 
their winter’s rest. Do you know the 
Azalea amoena hybrids termed A. a. 
coccinea, A. a. alba, A. a. Illuminator, 
A. a. Dalmio, and A. a. Mikado? They 
are worthy of cultivation; flowers large 
and brilliant In colour; fair soil, and dry, 
warm situation.— Rich. H. B. 

Dianthus arvernensls.— It is something 
of a distinction to bo tEfe first in dower 
“nong 4 race so num^reyt^afe 


Pink; but D. arvernensls can usually up¬ 
hold that claim with me. Although it Is 
said to be a form of the Cheddar Pink, 
this Dianthus is a much dwarfer plant, 
and Its flowers are of a clearer pink. In 
many respects It resembles D. Freynii, but 
It is much larger, more robust, and one of 
the easiest and most satisfying of its 
kind.—J. 

Saxifraga sangulnea supsrba.— Hybrid 
Mossy Saxifrages are numerous to-day, 
and the glowing catalogue descriptions of 
not a few make it difficult for the amateur 
to decide which is the best. The above, 
whether for brilliant colouring, free-flower- 
Ing, of good growth, will not disappoint 
anyone. A striking advance on all the 
early comers having red flowers, none 
likely to displace It has appeared since its 
coming. In short, it is probably the most 
richly-coloured variety in cultivation at the 
present time.—S. V. S. 

Veltoh’s Japanese Cherry (Prunus serru- 
lata Veitehiana).—Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of this, the finest of the double- 
flowered rose-coloured Japanese Cherries, 
as recently noted at Kew, where a couple 
of large specimens laden with blossoms 
were remarked in their prime. Size of 
flower in a plant like this counts for much, 
and when to this are added freedom of 
flowering and a colour beauty which ap¬ 
peal to all, room for one or more of It 
should be found. The Kew plants are as 
yet, perhaps, not more than a dozen feet 
high. Their lateral spread is, however, 
greater than this, the open and easy dis¬ 
position of the branches, with the abun¬ 
dance of the flowers and not a little the 
delicately-tinted leafage, all making for 
a good display.—S. V. S. 

Primula The General.— This, I believe, 
was raised by the late Dr. Stuart. Vigor¬ 
ous and free, brilliant and distinct In 
colour, and approximating to an alpine 
Auricula for constitution and hardiness, it 
is one of those whose value can hardly be 
overestimated. Referred to occasionally In 
catalogues as a variety of P. viscosa, it 
surpasses any form of this I know, and 
approximates more nearly to the P. Inter¬ 
media set of three or four decades ago, 
and which, I believe, had not a little 
Auricula blood in their veins. Be that as 
it may, Primula The General Is a plant 
whose reddish-crimson, yellow-throated 
flowers stand up well on 6 -inch-high stems 
attracting everybody by its exceptional 
colour brightness and a presence com¬ 
parable to none.—E. H. J. 

The Leopard's Bane (Doronlcum) in 
Crass. — The Doronicums (Leopard’s 
Banes) are very useful in April and May; 
and the plants, having made their show, 
die down and make room for their later- 
flowering neighbours. They are common, 
and are, therefore, apt to be despised; but 
they are very graceful in stem, and the 
golden rays of the flowers take a beautiful 
shuttle-cock curve outward. At the pre¬ 
sent time T have a good patch of them 
flowering In the rough Grass bank of an 
old moat which runs round part of my 
garden. The plants hold their own well 
with the coarse, wild herbage, and look 
almost more beautiful In a setting of Cow 
Parsley and rank Grass than In a culti¬ 
vated flower border. They have been 
there several years, never get any atten¬ 
tion, and never fail to flower well.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


Ground poisoned by Potato spraying.— 

I should like to know if other people have 
found that the ground has been poisoned 
where Potatoes were sprayed twice'last 
year? On strips in my garden where the 
spray was used I have lost all sowings of 
Peas, Parsnips, and Carrots, and the 
early Cabbages have had to be replanted 
three times. It is most noticeable In * 
some strips where these were only partly 
planted with Potatoes. On such the seeds 
have failed only where the spray was 
used. I have had all the seeds tested, and 
found them good. Now, this is very 
serious in gardens and allotments, and 
ought to be generally known. I have In¬ 
quired locally, and find others have suf¬ 
fered in the same way. I have asked the 
Agricultural Committee of the County 
Council to send a man to Inspect and re¬ 
port.—C. H. B. Whitworth, Farrington 
House , Exeter. 

Viola blanda. —A year or two ago I was 
given a little white Violet, which the 
donor called Viola blanda. I put it on 
my rock garden, where It has seeded 
about and formed charming little colonies, 
which at present (May 10th) are very full 
of blossom. It is a neat little plant, look¬ 
ing rather like a compact and very free- 
flowering Dog’s-tooth Violet; but it is not 
a white form of the Dog’s-tooth Violet, 
for I have this week seen plants of that 
on a rock garden some miles from here, 
and It is a bigger, more untidy, and alto¬ 
gether less attractive thing than my V. 
blanda. But I am not satisfied with the 
name, for I have just looked up V. blanda 
in Nicholson, who describes that species 
as being slightly fragrant and having 
violet veins on its lower petals. The 
flowers of my plant are as pure white as 
any flowers could possibly be, and they 
are quite without scent. But whatever Its 
true name may be, it is a good little rock 
garden plant—neat and easy, very Free- 
flowering, with blooms of good size, In¬ 
creasing easily, yet never a nuisance.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

A colour effect.— I wrote recently of a 
very charming mixture of flowers which I 
had noted on a friend’s rock garden—the 
pale yellow Auricula Mrs. Robinson and 
Forget-me-not Ruth Fisher. Last even¬ 
ing (May 15th) I noticed in my own gar¬ 
den an uncommonly striking colour con¬ 
trast. At the corner of a flower-bed is a 
great patch of Aubrletia Lavender, a yard 
or more across. In the middle of this a 
single self-sown plant of light blue For¬ 
get-me-not was flourishing. By all the 
rules of the game, I ought to have pulled 
up this Forget-me-not while it was yet 
young, but to me much of the charm of 
gardening lies In breaking the roles and 
watching the results. In this case, the re¬ 
sult is very effective. It is almost a dis¬ 
cord—light turquoise-blue over shining 
lavender. I can imagine a few shades one 
way or the other In the colours becoming 
horrible, but as they are they are splen¬ 
did. The Forget-me-not Is of the large, 
spreading kind, with light, but brilliant, 
colouring, and, being self-sown and 
solitary, It has become a large specimen.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Saxifraga Delavayl. — This, from 
Western China, belongs to the Mega sea 
group, albeit it is one the smallest 
growers of the set, iWlr'dertainly one 
which, If l mistake not!, will be In demand 
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when better known. Happily, the plant 
has more than one season of beauty. In 
the first place, being of small growth, it 
is suited to positions in the rock garden 
from which the coarser-growing sorts 
would of necessity be excluded. Then, 
while it is evergreen and perfectly hardy, 
the foliage assumes a brilliant hue which 
is retained during the autumn and winter. 
Then In April arise its foot-high flower- 
stems, the drooping blooms of richest 
crimson a great attraction on first ex¬ 
panding. Later, their high ornament 
pales somewhat, though probably this may 
■to some extent be modified were the plant 
not under the influence of direct sun¬ 
light. In any case, it is valuable and dis¬ 
tinct, and comparable to no other of its 
class known. During April It was quite 
good in the rock garden at Kew.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

A Berberis hedge.— Just now at Kew 

may be seen what is possible In .the above 
direction. Near the Wood museum at the 
end of the herbaceous ground the Water 
Lily tanks are situated, the whole en¬ 
closed by a hedge of Beriberis stenophylla, 
w T hich Is now in full beauty. Between 
4 feet and 5 feet high, and some 3 feet 
through, this hedge demonstrates umnis- 
takeabiy the value of the species named 
for enclosing areas of this nature or 
others quite distinct. For example, for 
the shelter such things afford we see Rose 
gardens enclosed by sombre Tew of great 
size and density, also by Conifers and 
other things. But if, where such shelter 
is considered necessary, the Berberis 
above-named were used as a substitute, a 
living hedge affording a long season of 
flower-beauty in spring and not unattrac¬ 
tive at other times would result. The 
hedge in question Is lightly clipped each 
spring when flow-ering Is past, the count¬ 
less myriads of flowers now expanded the 
best proof that all Is well. As an object- 
lesson of beaiyty and utility, it appeals at 
once when seen in flower, and not less so 
In its fitness In those instances where a 
flower-fence or screen might well replace 
the hungry Privet.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Berberis stenophylla. —While agreeing 
with “ D.’s ” eulogy of this hybrid Bar¬ 
berry (p. 237) and one of its parents, B. 
Darwini, I think he passes an unmerited 
slight upon the other parent, B. empetri- 
folia, when he pronounces it “compara¬ 
tively worthless.” I do not think it is my 
prejudice in favour of natural species as 
compared with hybrids that causes me to 
esteem B. empetrifolla quite as highly as 
B. stenophylla. Had “ D.” been here ten 
days ago I could have shown him many 
bushes of the species, S feet to 10 feet 
high, loaded with bloom, and, In my 
opinion, no whit Inferior to the hybrid. 
Darwin’s Barberry is a magnificent shrub, 
but demands discretion in placing it, so 
cruelly does its flaming orange bloom 
swear at certain plants flowering simul¬ 
taneously. Twice in the last twenty 
years or so I have had to level a bush of 
this species with the ground because of 
its proximity to a huge crimson Rhodo¬ 
dendron, and the operation has now to be 
performed a third time. The conflict of 
crimson and orange Is excruciating, re¬ 
minding one of what is told of a Tyneside 
miner who went into a draper’s shop In 
“ canny Newcassel ” to buy a handker¬ 
chief, and was heard to say : “ Nane o’ 
your gaedy collours; just gie me plain 
reid and yallie.” —Herbert Maxwell, Mon- 
reith. 

May-flowering Tulips.— We are re¬ 
minded of the value of these in the gar¬ 
den by a gathering of flowers In many 
and varied colours from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, The Nurseries,-Taplow. TMese late- 
flowering Tulips for 


creating a brilliant effect In the garden at 
this season of the year. The chief thing 
is to plant the best self-coloured kinds in 
quantity, for beautiful as an individual 
bloom of the striped or flaked Tulip may 
be, it is only self-coloured species and 
varieties that give the finest, display. The 
early-flowering kinds descending from T. 
kuaveolens are certainly very useful, but 
to our mind far loss effective than the 
sturdy-growing kinds that bloom in May. 
These latter all spring from T. Gesncri- 
ana, and, while j)osse.ssing infinite variety 
of colour, have the same form and stately 
habit as the parent. These late Tulips, 
coming after the Daffodils, are precious 
garden flowers, and deserve more atten¬ 
tion. Among the varieties sent may bo 
mentioned the following:—Tnglescombe 
Pink, Mrs. Moon (canary - yellow), 
Malden’s Blush (white, edged rose). White 
Queen (creamy-white, tinted blush). Pride 
of Haarlem (carmine, electric-blue 
centre). Queen Alexandra (primrose, 
shaded orange), Gesnerlana lutca (rich 
yellow), Inglescombe Yellow (canary-, 
yellow). Bouton d’Or, (one of the dee;>est 
golden forms), Clara Butt (soft delicate 
rose with slight blush on outer petals), 
Moonlight (pale primrose), and Walter T. 
Ware (rich gold). 

Primus Cerasus Cheall pendula.— In 

Ernest Wilson's able work “The Cherries 
of Japan.” I notice that, on page 12, he 
groups Prunus Cerasus Cheall pendula 
amongst the synonyms of Prunus sub- 
hirtella var. autumnalis. Obviously, this 
must be an error, for the latter betokens 
what was known as Prunus microlepls 
var. Smith!, an interesting tree which 
commences to flower in December and 
finishes Its season in May. The individual 
flowers of this s]>ooies are, however, in¬ 
significant when oomjwtred with those of 
the so-called Prunus Cerasus Cheall pen¬ 
dula, which—at all events, in this garden 
—bears magnificent double rose blossoms 
ranging along the whole length of the 
pendulous branches, and compares favour¬ 
ably with Prunus serrulate Veltchiana. 
What is the true name of Cheal’s Cherry? 
Was it known years ago to . Spiith, of 
Berlin, who may have introduced it from 
Japan? It would be interesting if one of 
your readers cbuld solve the question, as 
the Cherry is well worth appearing 
under Its proper designation.—R. H. 
Beamish, Ashbourne. 

. [Prunus Cerasus Cheall pendula, when 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 13th, 
1915, was given an Award of Merit. As 
shown it was a distinct weeping form of 
the Chinese Cherry, the large double 
flowers of a rose-pink colour and very 
striking.— Ed.] 

Tullpa Kaufmannlana.— This does well 
here. 1 do not plant, it very deeply, like 
Mr. Dykes, but then his soil is much 
lighter. The May-flowering Tulips I am 
obliged to lift yearly—unlike T. Kanfman- 
niana—to keep them in good health. Last 
year I was obliged to leave some of my 
May-flowering Tulips in the gardens of 
others, and in one garden where the soil 
Is light and which is subject to spring 
frosts, the whole lot is a mass of mildew; 
in another garden a good many are simi¬ 
larly affected; and in a third they seem 
healthy, and will flower well. ’ In my own 
garden, which is on a hill, there is hardly 
any mildew’, even In the case of Tulips 
not moved last year; but I And it safer to 
lift them yearly. It is a great, bother to 
be obliged to do this, and I wonder what 
your usual procedure is. Tullpa dasy- 
stemon with me does w r ell without being 
lifted, and seeds freely. I do not succeed 
so well with T. Greigi, which gradually 
dies out. T. Fosteriana is fairly satisfac¬ 


tory, and usually gives some gorgeous 
blooms. On looking at the heights of my 
May-flowering Tulips, I find that in the 
best year I ever had they were far taller 
than the heights given in the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society’s Tulip report. . Er- 
guste was 32 Inches, instead of 25 inches; 
Moral is 37 inches, instead of 34 inches; 
Clara Butt, 30 inches, instead of 28 inches; 
and so on. What I find is that my Tulips 
break a good deal, especially the red ones, 
which is n nuisance.— Hollo Meyer, 
T Yat ton Rectory, Hertford. 


FRUIT. 

CROSS FERTILISATION. 

The note in the issue of April 27th from 
Mr. W. H. B. Knight, in regard to the in¬ 
fluence of cross fertilisation upon the 
flavour of fruit, is one w’hich raises a 
point of great interest. I should like to 
give a quotation from a work of Richard 
Bradley, entitled “ New’ Improvements 
of Planting and Gardening, both Philoso¬ 
phical and Practical,” published in 1717. 
At p. 22, cap. ii., after alluding to the dis¬ 
covery of the method of fertilisation of 
plants, he says:— 

By this knowledge we may alter the 
property and taste of any fruit by im¬ 
pregnating the one with the farina.-of 
another of the same class; as, for ex¬ 
ample, a CodUn with a Pea raisin* 
which will occasion the Cod 11 n so Im¬ 
pregnated to last a longer time than 
usual, and be of a sharper taste; or.Tf 
the winter fruits should be fec&B- 
(hited with the dust of the summer 
kinds they will decay before their 
usual time; and it is from this (inci¬ 
dental coupling of the farina of one 
with the other that, in an orchard 
where there is variety of Apples, even 
the fruits gathered from the same tree 
differ in their flavour and times of 
ripening; and, moreover, the seeds of 
those Apples so generated, being 
changed by that means from their 
natural qualities, will produce dif¬ 
ferent kinds of fruit if they are sown/* 
We cannot afford to treat the above ex¬ 
cerpt lightly. Let us remember that It 
was men like Bradley—who, by the way, 
recorded the first known artificially pro¬ 
duced hybrids—who showed us tbe way, 
and let us also bear In mind the fact that 
it was by experiment, not by speculation, 
that such men pro veil the sexuality of 
plants. Tbe hybrid referred to in his 
book was the plant raised “ from the 
seed of a Carnation that had been im¬ 
pregnated by the farina of a Sweet Wil¬ 
liam.” Thomas Fairchild, the friend and 
associate of Philip Miller, was the raiser, 
and this first record of an artificially pro¬ 
duced hybrid was actually made more 
than forty years lxTore Kolreuter began 
his elaborate series of experiments (In 
1760). 

Of course, at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the fact of sexuality In 
plants was definitely established by 
Camerarlus, Millington, Grew, Morland, 
and others; and all good pomologists are, 
or ought to be, aware of the grand work 
of Thomas Andrew Knight and Dean 
Herbert. 

The quotation from Bradley confirms 
the suspicions of Mr. W. H. B. Knight, 
and I give It as one worthy of more con¬ 
sideration and research. We know, of 
course, a great deal more than Bradley 
could possibly know’, and in the light of 
present-day knowledge in regard to the 
structure of the sexual organs of flowers 
and the production of seed enveloj^ed in 
fruit, I, In niy oninion. cannot see how 
the flavour can possibly be affected by 
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cross fertilisation. Hut, so far as I know, 
the i>oint lias not been raised during re¬ 
cent years, and opinions upon it from 
those who have studied the subject 
would be valuable. Bradley, 1 feel cer¬ 
tain, must have had good grounds for 
writing as he did. 

George M. Taylor. 


BOTTLING Ur SUN-HEAT. 

Admikaj. Close (p. 198) is much mistaken 
if he supixises the* majority of gardeners 
are not aware of the advisability of econo¬ 
mising fuel by utilising the sun-jiower and 
ready at all times to take advantage of the 
same. I never came across an intelligent 
member of the craft who was not 
thoroughly coached in the matter. The ex- 
penditure in fuel is due mainly to the craze 
for very early produce and the readiness 
to pay extravagant prices for such as 
Strawberries. French Beans. Tomatoes, 
and Cucumbers, all of which are practi¬ 


kinds, that are certainly all the better for 
artificial heat, size and quality being alike 
improved. The Melon, again, is certainly 
at its best from a heated structure, whether 
it. be house or pit, and if we had to wait 
for our Cucumbers and Tomatoes until 
bottled-up sun : heat brought them along I 
fear it would be rather late in the season. 
Paragraphs like that from the Daily Mail 
are one of many instances of people rush¬ 
ing into print without troubling to think 
what they are writing about, or knowing 
little or nothing of the subject. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


MOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plum-trees and Limes.— “ Devonian,” in 
the issue of May 11th (page 229), tells us 
that ” it is a well-known fact that where 
Lime-trees are near Plum-trees they 
injure the Plums, more so if the Limes 
are upon higher ground and the Plums 
under or nearly so.” 1 have never heard 
of this before, and would like to know 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

8 PIRJSA WILSONI. 

Thjs is one of several new species of 
shrubby 8pinwi which have been intro¬ 
duced to British gardens during recent 
years. It, together with two other species, 
8 . Henryi and 8. Veitchi, are closely 
allied to 8. canescens, a well-known shrub, 
generally admired for its long, arching 
growths, which, during June, are 
wreathed with pure white blossoms. As 
may be seen from the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, S. Wilsoni is apisirently quite as 
free-flowering as the older plant, and 
there is no doubt as to its free growth. 
The flowers, which api>ear in flattened 
heads each 1$ inch to 2 inches across, are 
white, and terminate short growths, 
which spring from buds on the previous 
year’s shoots. 8. Wilsoui may be in¬ 
creased from cuttings of the half-ripe 
shoots inserted in sandy soil during July. 



THE DAV1DIA8. 


Spiraea Wilsoni in Mrs. Chambers yarden at Haslemerc. 


cally luxuries so early in the season. Quite 
aiiart from any question of earliness, how¬ 
ever. it is a matter of common knowledge 
that, while some varieties of Grapes (a 
few) can be grown successfully in an un¬ 
heated structure, others without artificial 
heat are quite second-rate. 

1 think this is exemplified in a note on 
the Amateur’s Vinery in the same num¬ 
ber of Gardening, which tells of a Gros 
Column Vine in a house erected by a 
baker. The inability to colour the berries 
satisfactorily was probably due as much to 
insufficient heat as to over-cropping, for 
our market men, probably the best Grape 
growers in the world, will tell us there are 
certain varieties, of which Column is one, 
that must have a long season to have them 
in first-class condition and so command 
the best market prices. This can only be 
done by early starting, and, consequently, 
a certain amount of fire-heat. Nor is the 
necessity for this confined to Grapes; there 
are many varieties ol'jPPaches, Nectarines, 
and Fi^gj|^gg(*pi^lj|am^^ K? er 


what ” Devonian ” means. Certainly, if 
the Plum-trees are under or nearly under 
the Limes, they would be Injured; but so 
they would be under any other tree than 
the Lime. There is in these gardens a 
lurge and choice selection of Plums ui>on 
walls, and immediately behind these 
walls—but not over-hanging them—is an 
avenue of large Lime-trees. I have never 
noticed any harm ensuing from the 
proximity of the latter to the Plum-trees, 
whether in respect of foliage, bloom, or 
fruit; and the Limes are decidedly upon 
higher ground than the Plums.—W. 
McGukfog, Balmae , Kirkcudbright. 

Bush fruits. —The ground botween Cur¬ 
rants and Gooseberries should be well hoed 
to promote a good tilth and keep weeds in 
chock. Examine Gooseberry bushes fre¬ 
quently where the larva or caterpillar of 
the sawfly has in previous seasons proved 
destructive, and take measures for deal¬ 
ing with them should any be found. The 
same remarks apply in an equal decree to 
red-spider, whicli in some seasons is very 
injurious to the foliage.—A. W. 


Visitors to Kew during early May had a 
good opportunity of seeing Davidia Vil- 
morlniana in fine condition, for a large¬ 
headed tree, 30 feet high, growing in the 
Himalayan House, was covered with in¬ 
florescences. Now the other species may 
be seen flowering less freely out-ef-doors. 
It was originally thought that there was 
but one species of Davidia, that being D. 
iuvolucrata; and the collection of seeds 
of that tree was one of the main objects 
of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s first visit to China. 
Specimens raised from seeds collected dur¬ 
ing that visit have, however, caused 
botanists to create two other species, and 
we have now’ D. involuoratn, D. Vilmorin- 
iana, and D. beta.* Their distinguishing 
points are in the leufage. In D. involu- 
orata tfie leaves are covered beneath with 
a greyish pubescence. In D. Vilmoriniana 
they are glaucous beneath, and in D. 
heta they are quite smooth and yellowish- 
green beneath. From a garden point of 
view’, however, it is unnecessary to ob¬ 
tain all, for, except in minor details, they 
are very much alike. D. involucrata was 
originally discovered by the French mis¬ 
sionary P&re A. David, in 1809, during his 
second journey, when he collected flowers. 
The first fruits appear to have been col¬ 
lected in 1891 by Dr. A. Henry, and in 1897 
Father David sent seeds to M. Maurice de 
Vilmoriu at Les Bar res, one of which 
germinated two years later. That tree is 
now called D. Vilmoriniana, and the si>eci- 
men in the Himalayan House at Kew’ was 
a cutting from that tree. 

Davidia belongs to Cornaceae, and grows 
into a tree up to 00 feet high, with a trunk 
5 feet to 0 feet in diameter, supporting a 
large head. The leaves somewhat re¬ 
semble those of the Lime-tree, and are 
usually 4 inches or 5 inches long and 
3 inches or more wide. The individual 
flow r ers are small, with white stamens and 
black anthers, and would command little 
attention were it not for the two large, 
white, papery-looking bracts that attend 
each inflorescence. On expanding, these 
bracts are greenish, but they soon change 
to white. Their peculiar appearance has 
been likened by Mr. Wilson to large 
butterflies flitting umougst the branches. 
They differ in size, the larger of the pair 
being about 0 inches long and 3 inches 
wide; tlie smaller one being about 
3£ inches by 2$ inches. In China the 
larger ones are said to reach S Inches in 
length. Writing about the tree in “A 
Naturalist in China,” Mr. Wilson says: 
“ To my mind, Davidia involucrata is at 
once the most into resting and beautiful of 
1 all trees of the' north temperate flora.” 
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Out-of-doors the white bracts are some¬ 
what hidden by the leaves, hut Indoors 
they develop In advance of the leaves. 
Fortunately, Davidia Is not only per¬ 
fectly hardy, but It grows with astonish¬ 
ing vigour, adding 2 feet or more to its 
height in a single season. It appears to 
give good results In a sunny position, 
also In places with a northerly exposure, 
and thrives in loamy soils of varying 
density, as well as in those of a peaty 
nature. Cuttings root quite well in a 
close frame in summer, and it is said that 
cut-over trees in China grow again from 
the root-stock. Seeds are matured in this 
country, so between cuttings and seeds 
there should be no lack of stock. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primus dasycarpa.— In the early days of 
March this small tree was most attractive, 
and has never before flowered in such 
lavish profusion. The leafless branches 
were thickly clothed with large pure white 
flowers, the effect from a distance being 
very fine. It appears to be little known in 
this country outside botanic gardens, and 
would probably be difficult to obtain except 
from a Continental nursery. In foreign 
catalogues it may be found listed as the 
Plumcot, an allusion to its supposed origin 
as a hybrid between the Plum and Apricot. 
When happier days return it is to be hoped 
that our home nurserymen will make an 
effort to enlarge their collections so as to 
include many of the beautiful trees and 
shrubs which hitherto have had to be ob¬ 
tained from France and Germany .—Irish 
Gardening . 

Shrubberies. —This is, perhaps, the most 
pleasant season among shrubberies. 
There is during this time a great display. 
Rhododendrons, Barberries, the various 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Likes, Prunus, Moutan 
Pwonies, Kerrias, to name a few, vie with 
one another in display. Now is the time 
to mark such as may, for any reason, re¬ 
quire to be shifted to other quarters when 
planting-time comes round. A piece of 
Spiraea ariiefolia, planted in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a clump of Bamboos a few 
years ago, has made such progress that 
the two almost touch, and the effect of 
both is marred. Sucn things shonld at 
this time be noted for rectification.— 
W. MoG. 

Pyrut N ledzwetzkyana I have never 

seen this bloom so freely as this year, the 
branches being wreathed with rosy-purple 
flowers, and, should the weather be 
favourable, we may hope to have a good 
prop of its deep purple^ Plum-like fruits, 
which are valuable for jelly or jam, espe¬ 
cially when mixed with other fruit. The 
wood and leaves are also purplish, and, 
though not so showy as some or the other 
flowering Crabs at a distance, this one 
is welcome in the garden. It seemB to 
require to be established for some time 
before it really flowers and fruits freely.— 
S. Abnott. 

Clstus recognitu*.— Those who admire 

the Cistuses and yet hesitate to grow them 
on account of. their doubtful hardiness 
may, without misgiving, use C. reoognitus, 
a hybrid between C. laurifolius and C. 
monspeliensis. The variety is quite 
hardy, and makes a neat, handsome, round 
bush, from 2 feet to 3 feet in height. The 
blooms are white, each about a couple of 
inches across, with a maroon blotch at 
the base of the petals.— A Scottish GAR¬ 
DENER. 


The yellow-flowered Currant (Ribes 
aureum).—In the interesting note on the 
above, in your issue of May 4th, the writer 
says nothing about its fruit. I should 
much like to know if any of your readers 
can tell me if it fruits with them—if so, 
under what conditions, and can they sug¬ 
gest any special treatment likely to pro¬ 
duce crops, other than an occasional berry; 
also is the fruit edibl^, and wholesome?— 
Kb nest Ballabd, ColwaU . t ify 

Digitizer^ pQlfc: 
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CUTTING DOWN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Reply to “ Amateur.”) 

The system of cutting the plants down in 
the month of June to make them more 
dwarf than they otherwise would be was 
practised more extensively a few years 
back than it is now, and for this reason: 
Generally, the newer kinds have a dwarfer 
habit of growth than the leading varie¬ 
ties of former days. There is yet room to 
be even more strict in this matter, for 
there is nothing that tends to bring the 
Chrysanthemum into disrepute so much as 
does a tall, ungainly growth. For dwarf¬ 
ing, then, the plan has a great deal to 
recommend it, but those who practise it 
do so at the expense of large blossoms. 
If fine, large, well-developed blooms be 
the ambition of the amateur, do not cut 
the plants down. It is obvious that in 
cutting away large stems we lose time, 
apart from the somewhat lengthy period 
it takek to cause fresh stems to push out 
of the portion of the plant left. If that 
time were taken up in getting shoots for 
future bloom-development, it is easy to 
see that size of flowers is on the side of 
plants left to their natural habit. Good 
standard medium-sized specimens may, 
however, be obtained, and certainly hand¬ 
some plants, varying in height from 2 feet 
to 5 feet, with large deep-green foliage 
hanging luxuriantly down to the pot. 
Such plants are well suited to small green¬ 
houses, and make pretty grou-pe. 

For cutting ddwn strike the plants at the 
same time as for other ways, and grow 
on with one stem in the usual way for the 
growth of huge blooms. These plants may 
now, or rather before the time arrives for 
cutting back, be making other stems from 
a natural break caused -by the formation 
of premature flower-buds, and be from 
12 inches to 30 inches high. This early 
striking may be thought unnecessary; but 
the fact is, the stronger plants are when 
cut down the better will be the subsequent 
results. A good general time for this 
work is the first two weeks of June for 
late districts, and a week or so later in 
very early localities. At these periods the 
plants will, of course, be in the open air, 
established in pots not smaller than 5-inch. 
With a sharp knife cut each plant down 
to within 0 inches to 9 inches of the base, 
the dwarfer sorts being cut the closer be¬ 
cause the joints are shorter, and from 
6 inches of growth we get enough new 
shoots for future work. After being cut 
back the plants should be returned to 
frames, or at least be placed somewhere 
where they may be covered with glass in 
case of continued wet weather. There 
are no calls upon the roots for a time, as 
they remain almost stationary until new 
shoots are ready to take up moisture. 
Water at the roots, therefore, is not 
needed; indeed, an excessive supply 
easily kills them at such periods. This is 
the reason rain should be kept from the 
plants. Just moisten the remaining leaves 
and stems each day by sprinkling, and in 
a couple of weeks new shoots should form; 
then the plants may again be stood in the 
open quarters, when water at the roots 
will be required. 

From three to half-a-dozen shoots may 
be left on each plant. Specimens with the 
latteT number are effective when well 
grown, and with one bloom on each stem. 
It is well to have not less than three, and 
in all cases one bloom to a shoot. These 
new growths should be securely tied be¬ 
fore they become very long. The shoots 
of cut-down plants readily snap from the 
parent plant. Stand them well apart— 
about 18 inches each way is not too much 
space. By allowing plenty of room, we 


obtain a firm, healthy growth as opposed 
to that of a soft, long-jointed nature, 
which is unsatisfactory, but certain, when 
crowding takes place. 

Potting.— The plants may be finally 
potted when the side shoots are about 
4 inches long. The size of the pots should 
not be larger than those of 9-inclr dia¬ 
meter, and the weaker growers may be 
grown in one size less. Crock the pots 
carefully. Pot firmly by ramming the 
compost in with a blunt, wedge-shaped 
stick. Before shifting the plants there is 
one important rule to observe—namely, 
thoroughly water them. Not only will 
the roots then part readily from the sides 
of the old pots, thereby reducing injury 
to a minimum, but the roots will be in a 
condition to ramble among the new soil 
without having to water for a few days. 
Sprinkle the leaves twice a day, and when 
the growths show by new leaves that the 
roots are running freely in the fresh soil 
water may be poured into the pots, and 
the supplies attended to daily, If needed. 

Unless flower-buds appear at the tips of 
the shoots before the end of July it is best 
to depend upon the earliest-formed ones in 
the case of cut-down plants. A few may 
show themselves as early as the period 
named, and in such instances it is not wise 
to retain them. Buds set so early mostly 
result in large, but ill-formed, badly- 
coloured specimens. 


INDOOR PLANT*. 

SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

One of the greatest mistakes made in sow¬ 
ing small seeds, such as those of Gloxinias 
and Tuberous Begonias, is sowing them 
too thickly. As good strains of these 
flowers are scarce, time is well spent in 
thoroughly preparing for their reception. 
Pans are more convenient than pots’ for 
this purpose. Boxes are sometimes recom¬ 
mended, but though satisfactory enough in 
the case of more robust subjects, the risk 
of fungi is too great for these delicate 
kinds. In preparing for sowing such seeds 
the pans should be thoroughly washed both . 
inside and out, and when dry be drained 
by means of a layer of broken crocks in 
the bottom. A suitable comjjost for seeds 
such as these may be made up of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
peat and silver sand, all well mixed to¬ 
gether. The leaf-mould must be sterilised 
before using. The compost having been 
prepared should thqp be passed through a 
sieve with £-inch mesh, using the rough 
portions to place over the crocks in the 
pans. Then fill each pan to within i inch 
of the rim with the sifted soil pressed 
down moderately firm and made level. 
This done, finish off with a thin layer of 
finer soil, consisting of the same compost 
passed through a sieve with &-inch mesh. 
This finer soil will facilitate the pricking 
off of the seedlings when they are large 
enough to handle. Though this last layer 
of soil must be made fairly firm and level, 
care should be taken not to press it down 
too solid. 

Watering.— These pans of prepared soil 
must then be watered before the seeds are 
sown. There are two ways of doing this. 
The pans may be stood in a receptacle con¬ 
taining sufficient water to reach nearly to 
the rim. The water will then enter by the 
drainage holes and gradually percolate 
through the entire mass without disturb-, 
ing the surface in the least. If watering 
is required after the seeds are sown this is 
by far the best plan to adopt, as even if 
watered through a flue rose there is always 
a danger of washing some of the seeds out 
of their place. The seed should be sown 
while the surface of rati soil is still wet. 
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Great care must be taken not to sow the 
seed too thickly. If there is any doubt on 
this point a good plan is to thoroughly mix 
the seed with three or four times its bulk 
of silver sand. This must be dust-dry and 
passed through a fine hair sieve. In this 
way a better distribution of the seeds can 
lx? ensured. The seeds, when sown, will 
adhere to the moistened surface of the soil. 
A slight sprinkling of the very fine dry 
sand may then be made. Then place a 
pane of glass over the seed-pan. This must 
be covered with a sheet of brown paper 
till germination takes place. As soon as 
this is noticed the brown paper must be 
removed and the glass tilted in order to 
allow a little air. Although the brown 
paper is discarded great care must be 
taken to keep the tiny seedlings sheltered 
from the sun’s rays, as only a few minutes’ 
direct sunshine will cause a great deal of 
damage. W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tuberoses. —I have not grown these for 
quite a number of years, but when they 
were cultivated the practice was to put 
four tubers into a 6-inch pot, using a fairly 


heavy loam with the merest sprinkling of 
sand. The iiots were then plunged in a 
steady hotbed, and water was withheld 
until top-growth was observed. From 
then plenty of moisture was afforded, and 
when the flower-stems became visible a 
neat stake wus placed to each and the 
plants removed to the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. Spider was at times inclined 
to be troublesome; but regular syringing, 
with an occasional dust over with Tobacco 
powder, kept this pest at bay.—W. McG. 

Celosia pyramidaiis. —Tlio young plants 
should be shifted on into the pots in which 
they are to bloom before they become pot- 
bound. Give them a light position and a 
warm greenhouse temperature until the 
plumes begin to develop, when cooler con¬ 
ditions should be afforded them. When 
well rooted a mild stimulant is beneficial. 

Amaryllis. —As the plants pass out of 
flower plunge them to the rim in a bed of 
partly-decayed leaves in a frame or pit 
lacing the sun, where they may complete 
growth and the bulbs-undergo a thorough 

"^“Wfcitized by (j-Ql iQlC 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XVIII— The Siberian Scilla (S. sibirica). 
—This is too old a favourite to need any 
description here; but this spring I had a 
few hundreds in flower, and in the same 
soil (cool) and aspect a like number of the 
Snow Glories (Chionodoxa) in three kinds. 
These were pretty in all ways, but the 
Scilla kept on longer in flower than any 
of the Chionodoxas. It is a precious 
flower, and so hardy, and easily grown in 
ordinary soils. I try to grow it that it 
need not be disturbed. The plant I call 
the Mount Lebanon Scilla keeps longer in 
flower and resists storms better than the 
Snow Glories. W. R. 

SUS8€ x. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The white Buttercup (Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis).—This is at once one of the 
prettiest and the most easily grown of the 
alpine species. It grows about a foot 


high, has broad, smooth leaves of leathery 
glaucous grey-green, edged with silky 
hairs, and bears large snow-white Butter¬ 
cup flowers on branched stems’in May. 1 
grow it in ordinary strong loam and never 
have the slightest trouble with it. Single 
roots soon form compact tufts or clumps, 
and numerous seedlings spring up self- 
sown around the old plants. It will hold 
its own among such low-growing plants as 
the smaller Violas, V. gracilis, V. hetero- 
phylla, etc., and looks prettiest when 
grown in this way. The flowers vary a 
good deal in size and splendour, and when 
specially good seedlings occur they may be 
increased by division of the roots. 

I shall never forget coming across, a few 
years ago, a little colony in the Pyrenees 
with flowers of a pale rosy-pink. I was col¬ 
lecting in a desolate-looking valley very 
high up and in a torrent of cold rain. One 
of my companions could raise no en¬ 
thusiasm even for a rosy Ranunculus 
umplexicaulis under such conditions, but 
with hands numb with cold I dug up a root 


or two. Under cultivation these plants 
have been rather a disappointment, for 
they have reverted to almost pure white. 
Only on first opening do the flowers show 
the faintest trace of pink. But they have 
given me the finest white seedling I have 
ever had. Its flowers are very solid and 
round, and enormously big. I measured 
one this morning (May 10th) and it was 
exactly 2 inches across. Although in qo 
way double, the flower has a few extra 
totals which add to its splendour.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Arabis Rossi. —Two years ago a friend 
made a cross, at my suggestion, between 
the common white Arabis (A. albida) and 
Arabis aubrietioides. A single seedling 
from this cross has been flowering on my 
nursery rock garden this spring, and Is an 
uncommonly good plant. I have decided 
to name it Arabis Rossi, after its raiser. 
The plant is now r about a couple of feet 
across, strong, and healthy, with much 
the habit of the common white Arabis; 
but the flowers are a great advance on 
th^se of the common white—very much 
larger (larger even than in a superior 
grandiflora form which Mr. Bowles gave 
me) and the petals are large and very 
broad, with no spaces between them to 
form a thin cross, as in the parent. In 
colour they are a dense white, suffused 
with palest, almost Imperceptible, pink. 
This pink is most noticeable on the under¬ 
sides of the petals, and when the flowers 
are ageing. If you look closely into the 
flowers, or if you place a head of the com¬ 
mon sort beside them, you at once see that 
the pale flush of pink is there. But look¬ 
ing at the plant as a. whole, the effect is 
one of whiteness, but a more solid, pleas¬ 
ing whiteness than that of the parent. It 
is curious that the flowers should be so 
very large and broad-petalled, for Arabis 
aubrietioides is not conspicuous for its 
largeness, and the white seed parent hap- 
I>ened to be a rather more than usually 
poor and narrow-petalled form which the 
raiser had growing on a bank. Arabis 
Rossi has lived in the open without pro¬ 
tection through the last two winters, and 
so has proved perfectly hardy and re¬ 
liable here, and it promises to be a very 
handsome and useful spring flower for the 
rock garden, wall garden, and for edgings 
and spring bedding.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

A seedling Aubrletia.— Last year I 
wrote a little note to Gardening about a 
new seedling Aubrletia—a handsome crim¬ 
son, from Aubrletia Violet Queen—which 
had cropped up here. It was too soon 
then to say much about it. This year 
there are half-dozen strong nhnnps of it. 
They have been a long time coining to 
their best—it is certainly not an early 
soil—and for the past three weeks I have 
been watching them with much doubt and 
uncertainty. 1 was afraid it was not 
going to be as big and brilliant as I at 
first hoped. To-day (May 16th) a friend 
came to see me, and we visited the new 
Aubrietia, and found it fully out, and 
looking splendid—far better than I ever 
dared to hope. It is a strong grower, 
with extra large flowers, solid in shape 
and substance, and of a very full, rich 
crimson. I was delighted to find that it 
was well worth a name, and I have called 
it Vindictive, but, at the same time, a 
good deal bored at the thought of having 
to find one. However, I hit on Vindictive, 
and Vindictive it is going to be.— 
E., Herts. 


"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." —A r <w Edition, ISth, revised, with description* 
of all the best plant*, tree*, and shrub*, their ctdlure and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15*.; 
post free, 15*. Od. Of all Bookseller* or from the oiHce 
of Gakdkninu Illubtkatkd, 63, Lincoln* Inn Fields, 
London, W.Q. J. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE PREPARATION AND COOKING 
OF DRIED BEANS AND PEAS. 

These appetising and nourishing foods 
would be in general use the year round if 
the preparation and cooking were better i 
understood. Dried pulse (Peas, Beans, 
etc.) should not be regarded as a separate 
and casual article of diet, but form the 
base of at least one meal in each day. It 
is an important fact that it takes this 
place in the fare of many foreign and well 
nourished people. To obtain the full 
flavour and value of dried Beans and Peas 
they should be cooked with some fatty 
material, such as a piece of fat bacon or 
bacon rind, or a piece of dripping or bacon 
fat, and they should be served with either 
a white sauce, Onion sauce, Tomato 
sauce, Parsley sauce, Caper sauce, or 
cheese sauce. They also form an excel¬ 
lent cold salad with ordinary salad dress¬ 
ing, either separately or mixed with 
Potatoes and any other cold vegetables 
that may be liked. 

, Method of cooking Haricot Beans.— 
Place the Beans in a basin of cold water 
f,or about twelve hours, then gently boil 
or simmer till tender. The time required 
for boiling varies from 1£ hours to 2 hours 
(according to the degree of hardness of 
the water), or to simmer a longer time. 
Fat bacon or other fatty material should 
be bqiled with them as advised above. 

Method of cooking dried Peas.— Place 
the Peas in a basin of boiling water, and 
add two teasiJoonfuls of bicarbonate of 
soda. Cover the busin and leaVe the Peas 
in soak for 24 hours, taking care that they 
remain well covered with water. They 
should then be taken out, rinsed in clean 
water, and boiled gently (or allowed to 
simmer) until soft; a pinch of dried Mint 
and a teaspoonful of sugar should be 
added to the water, but no soda. The 
time required for boiling varies according 
to the degree of hardness of the water— 
in districts where this is soft, three- 
quarters of an hour may be found suffi¬ 
cient; but where the water is hard, one 
iiour may be necessary, or they may 
simmer for a longer time. When suffi¬ 
ciently cooked, strain off the water, butter 
the Peas, and they are ready for table. 
Fat bacon or other fatty material should 
be boiled with them as advised above. 

Babb and Sons. 


CAULIFLOWER COOKERY. 


The Green and Purple Broccolis, which 
are usually cooked while the heads are in 
flow r er, are the most popular, but the 
White variety, which is almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from the true Cauliflower, is 
also much in favour. Indeed, in nine 
cases out of ten, it is sold and purchased 
as Cauliflower and not as Broccoli. Green 
and Purple Broccolis are cooked in the 
same way as young Greens, while the 
hard White variety is treated in a similar 
manner to Cauliflower. 


Baked. Cauliflower. —Trim off the 
outside leaves, and soak in cold water, top 
downwards, for an hour to get rid of in¬ 
sects. Boil whole in slightly salted water 
until nearly done, then drain well, and 
arrange closely together in a casserole. 
Pour over them a thick white sauce, dust 
over all some grated cheese, and bake for 
lialf-an-hour in a moderate oven. Cauli¬ 
flower takes about twenty minutes to boil, 
and it should not boil rapidly. 


Cauliflower fritters. —Boil the re¬ 
quired number of Cauliflowers and cut 
them into equal-sized pieces. Dip each 
piece into a mixture at vinegar, oil, salt, 
and pepper, and then, into thick white 
ftauce^^nd set asidc^to T|j$i||jthnge 


into a deep frying-pan of boiling fat, and 
fry to a good colour. 

Cauliflower A la polonaise.— Trim, 
wash, and drain one or two fine firm 
Cauliflowers and divide the heads into 
pieces of equal size. Cook in salted water 
until about three parts done. Pour off 
the water, add an ounce of fresh butter, 
season with pepper and grated nutmeg, 
put iuto a fire-proof dish, and hrown in 
the oven. Sprinkle brown breadcrumbs 
over, and serve. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cox’s and Cravenstein Apples.— Mr. 

Taylor, May *18th, page 231, is right in his 
estimate of Cox’s Pippin. I often wonder 
when reading the views of worshippers of 
this as the best of Apples if they have 
ever tasted a Virginian Newtown, Spitz- 
berger, or Jonathan, not to speak of our 
own Ribston, D'Arcy, or Orleans. He is 
right, boo, about Gravenstein, worthy of a 
place among the best. The question about 
Gravenstein is whether its quality does 
not depend on soil or other conditions not 
common, else why is it not more often 
grown?—W. 

Haricot Beans.— These form an excellent 
article of diet during the winter months, 
and the wonder is that people possessing 
gardens do not grow some for themselves. 
The present is a good time to sow the 
seed. They require exactly the same 
treatment as that given to the ordinary 
dwarf or French Bean. When a good 
crop of Beans is secured, and the pods 
have attained a good size, any others that 
may form ate best picked off to be used 
green in the same way as other Beans. 
In auluinu when the imds have turned 
hrown and the seeds are ripe, pull up the 
plants and hang theni root upwards where 
they can get thoroughly dry, or spread 
them out on a mat in the sun, moving them 
Indoors on the appearance of rain. When 
thoroughly dry shell the Beans, and store 
them away in canvas bags till wanted. 

The 8oarlet Runner Bean.— A vast 
amount of food has been wasted in past 
years in the form of Runner Beans that 
grow m well in our isles, and this from 
Country Life merits attention :—“ Scarlet 
Runner Beans, dried, and stored for the 
winter, are , for preferable to Haricot 
Beans, and'cost us nothing. Our method 
of cooking them is to fill a pie-dish half 
way with the Beans, pour on boiling water 
till the dish is full, add a teaspoonful of 
vinegar, and leave iu the oven all night- 
even twenty-four hours is not too long; 
more water is added as required. Then 
the Beans are put Into a casserole and 
pepper and salt, a Bay leaf, an Onion 
with a Clove stuck in are added, and the 
gravy, which is dark brown, thickened 
with a little flour. We serve this with 
various vegetables, and it makes an ex- 
cellenfand nourishing dish. If any Beans 
are left over we put them through the 
mincer, form into balls with mashed Pota¬ 
toes and bake in the oven. 

Marrow Lyonnalse.— Take one small 
Marrow, peel and take out the seeds, cut 
it into pieces about 1£ inch long and 
} inch thick, sprinkle them with 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt and 1 tablespoonful of 
vinegar and let stand for five or six hours; 
then drain and wash the Marrow* and 
braise in a little good stock with one 
Onion, a teaspoonful of castor sugar, and 
pinch of pepper until the Marrow is 
cooked. Slice two large Onions very fine 
and fry in oil until of a golden-brown, 
drain the oil from them and lay on paper 
to take any oil that may drain from them. 
Prepare some good brown sauce, reduce 
1 dessertspoonful of tarragon and 1 of 
Chilli vinegar to one-third, add to sauce, 


strain the Marrow from the stock, and 
add the prepared sauce. Strew the fried 
Onions in just before serving, and serve 
very hot. The above is a Hungarian 
recipe given to the tenth Duke of Bedford 
about 100 years ago by a Hungarian 
friend .—Country Life. 

A note on Cabbages.-r-Cabbages, like 

Apples, puzzle the amateur by reason of 
the long lists of varieties in the average 
catalogue. Some are more reliable for 
summer use than others, and resist 
drought and attacks of caterpillar better. 
While admitting that there are not a few 
good, improved varieties, I think the 
older sorts, if judiciously selected, are 
still equal to—and at times superior to— 
the novelties. A good trio among the 
larger-hearting Cabbages may be found in 
Mein’s No. 1, Enfield Market, and Daniel’s 
Defiance. They all do well, and while of 
a good size are not unduly large; and they 
are tender and well flavoured when 
cooked. Smaller Cabbages may be named 
in Wheeler’s Imperial, Cocoanut, Little 
Pixie, and so forth. In a general way, 
these smaller varieties are better for 
autumn sowing than the larger kinds, 
although it would be difficult to name a 
better all-round Cabbage than Mein’s 
No. 1 for either spring or autumn sowing. 
A Scottish Gardener. 

Olla pod rid a.— In connection with the 
recent notes on the Chick Pea, I notice 
that a correspondent in the “ Garden 
Food ” column asks as to the Spanish 
dish olla podrida. At one time I was very 
friendly with the captain of a Spanish 
steamer which regularly visited one of our 
large Scotch seaports, near which I was 
working at the time, and 1 often spent 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday on board. 
On Sunday dinner always begun with olla 
podrida. This dish reminded me of our 
Scotch hotch-potch; but, instead of 
mutton and the usual vegetables of the 
latter, the olla podrida was composed of 
bacon, Pumpkin, Cabbage, Onions, and 
Chick Peas. I can answ*er for the tooth¬ 
some nature of the dish; and, with veget¬ 
able Marrow* instead of Pumpkin, a good 
eook might easily make a good imitation 
of the Spanish dish. 1 do not recollect 
that the Peas w*ere ever soft and pulpy, 
but bad a “ bone ” in them. They were 
used, too, scattered over other viands— 
apparently by w*ay of a garnish, for they 
were not served with the meat.—A Scot¬ 
tish Reader. 

Pear Jargonelle.— It is curious that in 
many gardens this Pear is never so satis¬ 
factory as others which are less appre¬ 
ciated. Generally speaking, this state of 
matters is brought about by an insufficient 
knowledge of its requirements. It is too 
commonly planted where its development 
is restricted, this cramping being fatal to 
success. The branches ought not to be 
hampered for space, but encouraged to ex¬ 
tend until they cover a large area. In 
some districts it is not uncommon to find 
the gable of a farm-house—sometimes, in¬ 
deed, of a mansion—covered entirely with 
a tree of Jargonelle, which not only bears 
well in its season, but adds to the natural 
beauty of the place when it is in bloom. 
Mistakes, too, are made in the pruning of 
the Jargonelle. It will be found that two- 
year-old shoots will produce plenty of 
fruit-buds, whereas if close spurring-in 
annually be practised there will only be a 
fruit here and there. Jargonelle is one of 
those Pears which is unhappy on the 
Quince, succeeding better on the free 
stock. It is not a keeper, and on that ac¬ 
count does not find great favour with 
some; but it is, nevertheless, one of the 
most useful of the summer Pears.— 
W. MoG. irfrcrn 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


A BANK OF IVIES. 

This arose out of the needs of the ground, 
a sharp slope, with some workable ground 
on top. This was for vegetables, and the 
aim was to cut off the lower part, too 
sharp for gardening, with some dividing 
line. So a rough bank was thrown up, 
planted with Holly and many varieties of 
Ivy, which soon took on the tree form, 
and Ibe whole forms a dividing line, 
pleasant to the eye at all seasons, need- 
iug no care, so far, and beautiful in its 
variety of foliage. The Grass parts are 
set with a collection of Daffodils. 


A SEASHORE GARDEN IN MAY. 

1 fuel I must tell you of the lieauty of the 
seashore gardens of Eastbourne in May. 
Surpassing everything else in effective¬ 
ness are the numerous colonies of flowers 


sunny position where they are free from 
drip and shade. Here they are exiosed to 
and buffeted by the storms, at times baked 
by the sun, yet in their element, to the 
joy of thousands of people who see them. 

■ Readers of Gardening who have steep, 
hungry banks to deal with, and favour 
these Irises, might with advantage follow 
this successful example. 

There are numerous other plants grown 
in this rather natural way, and very effec¬ 
tive are the spreading masses of pink and 
red Valerian, breaking in among the Iris, 
and spreading right up to the sea wall 
itself—tumbling over the top in places. 
Colonies of Honesty are in full bloom, 
and this plant could scarcely be used to 
better advantage. A very deep-coloured 
single Brompton Stock, which has wintered 
here, is to be seen in masses; but I do 
not like it near the Valerian. Wall¬ 
flowers, too, play no small [*irt in this 
groat display of bloom, api>earing every¬ 
where in red, orange, and yellow; but the 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
None-so-Pkktty, or London Pride. —This 
should not be allowed to remain in¬ 
definitely w’ithout replanting. Even 
edgings grow too broad, and much finer re¬ 
sults follow lifting tlie plants and planting 
the younger and more vigorous rosettes to 
form the foundation for another year’s 
display. I like to do this as soon as the 
floworing is over. For planting in shady 
places, even under the partial shade of 
trees or w r all«, there is nothing better as 
an edging than the None-so-Pretty. 

The Lungwort (Pulmouaria officinalis). 
I was pleased to see an appreciative note 
about this on page 234. I should be glad 
if your correspondent could tell me where 
the variety called Mrs. Moon can be pro¬ 
cured and if it differs much from other 
pink varieties. I have been so pleased 
with the Lungwort that I have gathered 
together several blues and pinks and one 
white. One plant with pink flowers has 
given me a self-sown seedling, the flowors 



Bough bank of various Ivies , Holly , with Daffodils m Grass. 


which clothe the steep banks from the 
Duke of Devonshire’s monument to a 
Iioint quite half a mile towards Bcachy 
Head. As I write, these banks are of 
interest owing to the wealth of bloom 
everywhere. Here are (to be seen de¬ 
lightful masses of German Iris, and in 
varied colours. Never have 1 seen these 
beautiful plants so full of flower, every 
tiny growth bearing its spike of bloom. 
The long flower-spikes towor above the 
pudding-like bushes of Euonymus, the 
latter frequently planted near the sea, and 
in many cases too freely used. Great 
colonies of these Irises are to be seen for 
half a mile at least, threading their way 
among other shrubs and plants along these 
great, steep, hungry banks, dominating 
everything else by their deep purple 
flowers. The sea air must have something 
to do with the health of this Iris, the 
strong sunshine also playing a part, for 
the ground must b*/ - ' a^ dry as d|i$t at 
times. DThey show %c ■ rt jji ciOiJ^rpen, 


most charming of all is where they clothe 
the son wall itself, every little nook and 
cranny being furnished with their bright 
colours, and the air full of their i>erfume. 
Others are struggling to show’ their colours 
from among the Sea Lavender (Statice 
Limoniuin) and grey Maritime Cineraria. 
There are, too, groups of Periwinkles 
clothing hungry places, and it is pleasing 
to see the retaining w’alls being clothed 
with lvy,*w T hich looks more peaceful to the 
eye than the naked W’alls. The old 
Orange Marigold (Calendula officinalis) is 
blooming freely, and is apparently 
naturalised; and on the point, of bursting 
their buds are grouiws of Oriental Poppies, 
which will be followed by a wealth of 
Evening Primroses (CEnothera Lamarck- 
iana), self-sown everywhere. Near the 
pier and beyond is a gorgeous display of 
Wallflowers and Tulips, planted In blocks 
of colour. Some very beautiful varieties 
are used in this enclosure, and the effect 
is dazzling. E. M. 


between pink and blue, but 1 do not care 
for it. The earliness of Pulmouaria offici¬ 
nalis is a great i*>iut in its favour. 

Tulips failing. —1 agree that Tulips are 
“ rarely a success when left in the soil 
from year to year,” and 1 have lost many 
bulbs from trying to establish them in this 
way. The early-flowering Tulips arc the 
worst, I think, and those least subject to 
deterioration with me are some of the old 
Cottage Tulips and a few 1’reeder and 
other Tulips of the old florist’s varieties 
which have lingered in certain gardens. A 
bad offender in this respect has been Tulipa 
kaufmannlaua, which, after a year or two, 
has always failed me. A little informa¬ 
tion regarding the most useful to plant 
permanently would be most helpful. Lift¬ 
ing, resting, and replanting are successful 
in many places, but in others, where time 
is an object, they cannot be attended to as 
one would like. 

Double RodCnfs^-H^f^ -hear little nowa- 
days and 
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those who possess them will be wise if they 
increase them by cuttings. An old florist 
friend taught me that it was a wise pre¬ 
caution to keep at least a few of my plants 
from blooming by cutting out the flower- 
stem early and so throwing the strength of 
the plant into the production of side 
growths, which can be taken off and struck 
under a frame. Of course, if you cut down 
the plant immediately after flowering, 
growths suitable for cuttings may be pro¬ 
duced also, but I have found that my 
friend’s advice was worth taking if I 
wanted to keep a few plants of these 
charming old-fashioned Double Rockets. 
The true double white (not the “ French ” 
white) is a gem now hardly ever met with 
in any garden. 

Purple Rock Cresses after flower¬ 
ing.— Speaking about cutting down the 
Rockets brings to my mind the fact that 
some of my friends ask me occasionally 
about what to do with their Aubrietias 
after flowering. They say they get straggly 
and lose the compact appearance they 
wish them to have. Some varieties are 
worse than others, notably that called Fire 
King, but they are all greatly helped by 
cutting them hard back with a pair of 
shears as soon as the flowering has finished. 
In fact, I do not wait until this blooming 
is quite concluded, as frequently a few 
blooms appear in succession long after the 
real display is over. True, the plants look 
bare for a while, but by autumn they will 
be covered with fresh leaves and bloom 
better and more compactly another year. 
It is surprising how freely they break in 
time. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


MYOSOTIS RUriCOLA. 
Myosotis rupicola is in full flower here 
now (May Cth) and looking better than I 
have ever seen it, for there are several 
hundred plants in pots, and each is a com¬ 
pact mass»of brilliant turquoise-blue. I 
raised these from seed, and by keeping the 
seed parents isolated they have all come 
perfectly true. A careful examination of 
the batch has only revealed three plants 
varying from the type. Two of these are 
identical with the type in size and habit, 
but the flowers are of a soft sky-blue, like 
that of the Water Forget-me-not (Myo¬ 
sotis palustris). They are very pretty, but 
when I see them among the brilliant blue 
of the true plant I decide that I will not 
perpetuate them. The third is a plant 
whose colour is apparently more brilliant 
than in the type, and whose flowers are 
quite twice the size. I say apparently be¬ 
cause it is ix>ssible that the flowers only 
seem more brilliant on account of their 
added area of colour. In looking into these 
small dazzling jewels it is very difficult to 
decide upon line shades of colour. This 
plant has lost nothing in dwarfness, and, 
with its extra big blossoms, is a real im¬ 
provement. So I have planted it out in a 
choice and isolated position in the hope of 
obtaining seed which will give more of its 
kind. 

I believe many folk lose Myosotis rupi¬ 
cola in the winter. The hint, therefore, 
that I have had a plant in full sun on a 
raised part of a limestone moraine for four 
years, where it has had no winter pro¬ 
tection and has flowered profusely every 
spring, may help those who have lost this 
lovely plant in the past. Where there are 
no plants of the larger garden Forget-me- 
nots growing near it to supply alien pollen, 
Myosotis rupicola will come true from 
seed, as my present batch proves, but when 
this precaution cannot be arranged seed 
should be procured from a reliable source, 
or the old plants irnty^be pulled t« pieces 
after [blooming andlrenlAiiied, Ijliliffcach 


piece will form a new flowering plant for 
next year. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trinity Flower or Wood Lily (Trillium 
grandiflorum).—The trio which this and its 
varieties T. g. maximum and T. g. roseum 
comprise are, without doubt, unequalled 
for ornament and decorative value gener¬ 
ally, and, eclipsing all others, would be 
considered sufficiently representative of 
the group in the best of gardens. By com¬ 
parison the remaining species and varie¬ 
ties are interesting rather than showy or 
good. The typical kind and its rose- 
coloured form, each represented by a well- 
established group, were in the first week 
of May among the finest things in the Kew 
rock garden. Here in deep soil and the 
cool conditions which mean so much to 
them, and with the common green Holly 
in the not distant background, the white 
kind mirrored into fullest beauty by reason 
of its good environments, constituted as 
good a garden picture as it was possible 
to conceive, apart from which the shade 
afforded at other times would possess a 
value of its own. Regarded as bog plants 
by some, and not infrequently a success in 
such places, the latter in its fullest mea¬ 
sure would bear not a little relation to the 
class of bog /and the degree of wetness in 
particular, a close, boggy soil, always 
saturated, being opposed to success. In 
more open soil, lumpy peat and loam, and 
water so near .the root-tips that its up¬ 
ward movement would provide all the 
moisture and coolness required, it is far 
better. In such conditions these Wood 
Lilies revel.—E. H. J. 

[The other day we saw this quite happy 
and flowering freely beneath some large 
plants of Magnolia, proving clearly that 
this gem of the North American flora re¬ 
quires shade if one wishes to succeed with 
it.— Ed.] 

-Trillium grandiflorum, the large 

flowered Wake Robin, or Birthroot, has 
again opened its snowy flowers, and is 
one of the prettiest of our border beauties 
of May. Naturally a woodland plant, it 
prefers a certain amount of shade, but 
does not appear to have an insuperable 
objection to a sunny place, provided there 
is sufficient moisture at the roots. It is 
variable in size, and the finest stock I have 
seen in point of quality of flowers is in 
a Kirkcudbrightshire garden, whence, 
through the kindness of the owner, I re¬ 
ceived a plant or two, with whose flowers 
I am highly pleased this year, as in former 
seasons. I still consider it one of the best 
of the Trilliums. It has large white or 
pinkish flowers (rarely pink), and in some 
plants, but not in this good stock to which 

1 refer, the segments are occasionally 

marked with a green band down the centre. 
—S. Arnott. * 

Thinning annuals. —The common hardy 
annuals, such as Candytufts, Godetias, 
Nemophilas, would do much better if 
thinned out more than is generally , done. 
When plants stand thickly the, stems are 
drawn up weakly, the flowers are smaller, 
the seeds set and form almost directly, 
and the blooming season (especially if the 
weather is dryj is over almost before one 
has seen what colour the flowers are. But 
if the plants have been thinned, when 

2 inches high, to 5 inches or 6 inches apart 
in the case of all the fairly strong-growing 
annuals, the plants will branch out and 
become bushy, and as roots are made in 
proportion as the tops increase, a good, 
firm grasp of the soil is obtained, and if 
tint has been well prepared by manuring 
and digging the result will be satisfactory. 


VEGETABLES* 

THE PREVENTION OF BLIGHT BY 
SPRAYING. 

The object of spraying Potatoes is to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak and spread of blight, 
and in order to do this it is necessary to 
use a substance which, whilst not harmful 
to the Potato plant, prevents the fungus 
which causes blight from penetrating into 
the tissues of the leaves. The substance,, 
if it is to be effective, must not only have, 
this property but also must be capable of 
adhering firmly to the leaf. A solution 
of copper sulphate, if used alone, though 
it would destroy the blight fungus, would 
also injure the foliage. When, however, 
copper sulphate is combined with lime or 
washing soda, a fungicide is obtained 
which is both harmless to the Potato 
foliage and destructive to the fungus. 
The use of Bordeaux mixture (copper sul¬ 
phate combined with lime) and Burgundy 
mixture (copper sulphate combined with 
washing soda) has been common for many 
years in the vineyards of France and other 
countries. These substances have also 
been used largely and for many years for 
the purpose of preventing blight in Pota¬ 
toes, and it has been shown that the more 
effectively the foliage is covered with 
either of (these mixtures, the more 
thoroughly is an outbreak of blight pre¬ 
vented. By the use of Bordeaux or Bur¬ 
gundy mixture, the spores of the fungus 
ore prevented from germinating and pro¬ 
ducing threads which grow into the tissues 
of the leaf, and hence the haulm, instead 
of withering, os it does when attacked by- 
blight, remains healthy and gTeen; as a 
consequence, the weight of the crop is in¬ 
creased and tlie tubers remain free from 
blight. In practice, however, no matter 
how carefully spraying may. be done, it is 
not possible to cover the foliage so com¬ 
pletely as to prevent all chance of infec¬ 
tion. But even so, spraying when well 
done assists very materially in preventing 
the successive and rapid infections already 
described, and hence in limiting the ex¬ 
tent of the disease both in the haulm and 
in the tubers. It is well to realise that 
spraying is to be regarded as a means of 
Prevention rather than as a cure, for 
when this is realised it becomes apparent 
first, that spraying must be done in good 
time, and, 'secondly, that if heavy rains 
have washed the spraying material from 
the leaves, the spraying must be repeated. 
This Is the more important because in wet 
seasons the fungus finds conditions favour¬ 
able for its rapid multiplication, so that 
if wet weather follows the spraying it if 
doubly important to repeat the operation, 
and even to spray a third time. Some of 
the most successful large growers of Pota¬ 
toes no longer rely on sprayinfe only once 
or twice, but make a practice of spraying 
as often as the weather conditions make 
the repetition necessary. In short, spray¬ 
ing must not be regarded as an infallible 
preventive of blight. If is not. Spraying 
Should rather be regarded as a measure of 
insurance: as a means of enabling the 
plant to tide over a time during which it 
is specially liable to infection, and if by 
reason of spraying this dangerous time is 
successfully passed, the work of tuber- 
formation goes on instead of being 
checked, as would be the case if the 
disease got a hold on the plant. Hence, 
the yield is increased, and the proportion 
of sound tubers is larger than would be 
obtained from a crop the tops of which 
have been attacked by the disease. Later 
on, if the disease declares itself in the 
tops when tuber formation is approaching 
completion, and when, owing to the large 
growth of the haulm, spraying is no longer 
' possible, removal of the tops will help to 
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prevent the fungus from Infecting the 
tubers in the ground. The accumulated 
evidence of many years justifies the con¬ 
clusion that the cost of insurance by spray¬ 
ing in an average season is amply repaid 
by the greater yield of healthy tubers. 

It may be of interest to mention briefly 
the views held by scientific men as to the 
way in which Bordeaux mixture acts. 
One is that the carbon-dioxide in the air 
acts uj>on Bordeaux mixture in such a way 
as to bring about the gradual liberation 
of small amounts of soluble copper, which 
substance, though present at any given 
time in very small quantities, is sufficient 
to kill the spores of the blight fungus. 
Another view is that the spores fhlling 
upon the film of Bordeaux mixture excrete 
a substance which acts upon the mixture, 
and brings about the liberation of soluble 
copper. By absorbing this, the fungus 
brings about its own death by poisoning. 
The action of Burgundy mixture is prob¬ 
ably identical with that of Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. 

Opinions differ as to the relative value 
of Bordeaux and Burgundy mixtures; 
there is, however, no doubt but that both 
are efficient fungicides. Where freshly 
burnt, stone-lime of good quality can be 
obtained the use of Bordeaux mixture is 
to be recommended; but in districts where 
good lime is not readily to be had, Bur¬ 
gundy mixture should be used. 

Instructions for making Burgundy 
mixture. —The mixture should be care¬ 
fully made, otherwise injury to the foliage 
may result. It is essential that all the 
soluble copier be precipitated by the addi¬ 
tion of sufficient soda. While adding the 
soda to the solution of copper sulphate the 
mixture must be vigorously stirred. The 
precipitate formed by the mingling of 
these two substances should be flocculent 
and should remain in suspension for a con¬ 
siderable time. Before use, the mixture 
should be tested with litmus paper. If a 
piece of red litmus paper dipped into the 
mixture remains red, more soda in solu¬ 
tion should be added gradually and the 
mixture again stirred until it is found 
that a fresh piece of litmus paper just 
turns blue. The method of making Bur¬ 
gundy mixture is as followsFor spray¬ 
ing one-third acre (say 56 rods): (1) Dis¬ 
solve 4 lb. of sulphate of copper in 5 gal¬ 
lons of water in a barrel callable of hold¬ 
ing 40 gallons, then make up to 35 gallons. 
N.B.—Iron or zinc vessels must not be 
used. (2) Dissolve in another vessel in 
5 gallons of water 5 lb. of washing soda 
(previously broken up into small pieces, 
if necessary). (3) When the soda is com¬ 
pletely dissolved, add (2) to (1) stirring 
vigorously meanwhile. N.B.—Both cop¬ 
per sulphate and soda should be of fully 
98 per cent, purity. Where smaller areas 
are to be sprayed, barrels capable of hold¬ 
ing 10 gallons may be used; in that case 
the quantities of copper sulphate and soda 
given above should be reduced each to one 
quarter—namely, 1 lb. of sulphate of 
copper and 14 lb. of washing soda. Bur¬ 
gundy mixture should be bright blue in 
colour and should not settle for a con¬ 
siderable time. Experience has shown 
that the precipitate remains longer in sus¬ 
pension and adheres better to the foliage 
when the mixture is made up in the above 
manner than when the soda is added to a 
concentrated solution of eoixper sulphate. 
The fungicide should be used In a fresh 
state, and in no case should it be applied 
more than ten hours after it has been 
made. Both copper sulphate and washing 
soda dissolve slowly in cold water. The 
preparation of the solutions may be hast¬ 
ened by dissolving the copper sulphate and 
Hoda each In a gallon or so of hot water 
ami making up ; tile, -quautitjeh indicated 
above by the al yitj jyXf letter; Lit 


before the solutions are mixed with one 
another they should be allowed to become 
cold. In order to save time, the copper 
sulphate and soda may be dissolved 
beforehand, but after the one is added to 
the other, the mixture should be used 
with as little delay as possible. Sulphate 
of copper is poisonous, therefore the 
vessels in which the coppeT compounds 
have been prepared should not be used for 
the preparation of food. The above for¬ 
mula gives what is known as 1 per cent. 
Burgundy mixture— i.e., 1 per cent, of 
copper sulphate is used in its preparation. 
The use of Burgundy mixture of double 
this strength—i.e., 2 per cent.—is some¬ 
times advocated, but results indicate that 
there is little to be gained by the appli¬ 
cation of the stronger fluid. 

Instructions for making Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. —This mixture should be made up in 
the following proportions: Copper sul¬ 
phate, 4 lb.; quicklime (freshly burnt 
lumps), 2 lb.; water, 40 gallons. The 
copper sulphate should be dissolved in 
35 gallons of water in a barrel. The lime - 
should be placed in a separate vessel and 
slaked slowly. This is best done by add¬ 
ing only the amount of water which the 
lime can absorb. After the lime is 
thoroughly slaked, more water should be 
added gradually, stirring all the time, to 
make up to five gallons. It should then be 
strained through a fine sieve and added 
to the solution of sulphate of copper, the 
contents of the barrel being vigorously 
stirred during the mixing. Other precau¬ 
tions should be taken as advised for mak¬ 
ing Burgundy mixture and the mixture 
should be tested with red litmus paper; if 
■the paper does not turn blue more milk of 
lime should be added until the blueing of 
the litmus paper indicates that the right 
proportions have been obtained. The 
above formula is for a 1 per cent. Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, and to make the stronger, 

2 per cent., solution, double the quanti¬ 
ties of copper sulphate and lime are re¬ 
quired to the same amount of water. 
There is, however, little to choose, as re¬ 
gards fungicidal power, between a 1 and 
a 2 per cent, mixture. 

Application of the spraying mixture.— 
For small areas Burgundy and Bordeaux 
mixtures are best, applied by means of a 
knapsack machine, which must be pro¬ 
vided with a nozzle that throws a fine 
misty spray. The i>ersoii spraying should 
aim at covering the under surface as w r ell 
as the upper surface of the leaves as both 
sides are liable to infection. It is a mis¬ 
take to apply too much fluid. On no ac¬ 
count should the plants be washed. All 
that is required is that, after spraying, 
the thinnest possible covering of the fun¬ 
gicide should be spread evenly on the 
leaves; this is best done by maintaining 
a high pressure in the spraying machine. 
For the first spraying, about 120 gallons 
of the fungicide per acre or | gallon per 
rod, pole, or perch should be used, and 
for the second spraying about 160 gallons 
per acre or 1 gallon per rod, pole, or perch. 
If a knapsack machine is not available, a 
syringe fitted with a nozzle which throws 
a mist-like spray may be used on small 
plots. Large fields of Potatoes, on the 
other hand, must be sprayed by a horse- 
drawn machine. All spraying machines 
should be kept In good condition by oiling 
frequently the important working parts 
and by careful washing out after use. 

Dates for spraying.— It is important to 
remember that the first spraying should 
be done before the disease appears; but. 
in view r of variations in the time of ap- 
I>caranee of blight in different years and 
in different parts of the country, it is ob¬ 
vious that the (kites for spraying must 
| vary with the season and. the district. 
Thus, Potatoes in the south-western coun¬ 


ties should be sprayed earlier Uian those 
in the east and north. The condition of 
the haulm must also be taken Into ac¬ 
count, it being difficult and sometimes ( im- 
lxxssible to spray effectively when the 
haulm is far advanced in growth. When 
possible, the spraying should be done as 
soon as dry weather sets in after the first 
wot spell occurring. The best results are 
obtained when spraying is done during dry 
w r eather. It is better, however, to spray 
even when light rain is falling than to 
delay the operation too long in expecta¬ 
tion of dry weather. Spraying should In 
no case be done in very wet weather, and 
if heavy rain falls before the spraying 
fluid has dried on the foliage, thereby 
washing off much of it, a further appli¬ 
cation should be given as soon as condi¬ 
tions permit. Spraying should be carried 
out preferably in the early morning or 
evening, and not when hot sun is shining. 
The second spraying should generally be 
done about three weeks after the first. It 
will serve to cover the new foliage and 
to protect more completely that already 
sprayed. In the south-west of England it 
will often be found advisable to spray a 
third time, and this applies also to other 
districts In wet seasons when heavy rains 
are frequent. Even when blight has 
broken out and the Potatoes have not pre¬ 
viously been sprayed, it Is not too late 
to spray, for by so doing the rate of spread 
of the disease will be checked and the 
damage to the crop reduced, though the 
protection from disease will usually be 
less complete than when spraying was 
done earlier. Thera is some difference of 
opinion as to whether second earlies ns 
well as maincrop varieties should be 
sprayed. Where the disease is apt to ap¬ 
pear early and to be specially virulent, as 
in the western half of the country, it is 
certainly advisable to spray second earlies, 
but where the foliage of these varieties is 
on the (point of ripening before the disease 
appears, It is not worth while to spray 
them. Second earlies which, are planted 
late or which are to be lifted late should, 
of course, be sprayed. In the Penzance 
district it may also be necessary to spray 
first «early varieties, as in adverse seasons 
serious outbreaks of disease are apt to 
occur even in first earlies. In other ports 
of the country the haulm of early varie¬ 
ties may be affected by blight, but it is 
generally held not to be worth wiiilc to 
spray them, as the crap will usually be 
lifted liefore the disease affects the tubers; 
but it should not be forgotten that the 
disease develoix-d on first earlies may 
spread from them to second earlies or 
malncrop Potatoes growing in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. First earlies which have been 
planted late or which for any other reason 
are to remain in the ground some time 
after the appearance of disease should be 
sprayed .—Board of Agricultural Food Pro¬ 
duction Department. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Water Cress. —I herewith send two 
pieces of Water Cress. They differ so 
much that I shall be glad if you will kindly 
say whether the one marked A is the real 
thing? The man who gathered it says it 
is from two separate streams, one running 
through red sandstone and the other lime¬ 
stone, which accounts for the difference in 
growth. The small leaf B, he calls 
“Bitter,” and is rank poison; but says he 
is very careful not to pick any of that.— 
Oswald Jones. 

[The plant marked A is the true Water 
Cress (Nasturtium officinale). That 
marked B is Brooklime (Veronica Bce- 
oabunga), and is, I believe, by some 
people named Water. Beton.v, though it is 
very distlmrt froitijdletonicn officinalis or 
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Veronica Becoabunga is not rank poison; 
indeed, it is reputed to be antiscorbutic; 
but for eating it does not appeal to the 
jwilate, and most people avoid it. Both 
tlie plants are common in small running 
streams, but are easy to distinguish. The 
Water Cress always has n deeply divider 
leaf. The leaf of Brook 11 me is never 
divided, merely serrate or sawed on the 
ma rgin.—F.J 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-Alli GARDENING. 

In bloom May 21st. — Antirrhinum 
Asarina, A. glutinosum, Aubrietias (in 
great variety), Saxifrages (in variety), 
Uutchimia alpina, Androsaves (in 
variety ), Dryas oetopctala, alpine Phloxes 
(in great variety), Oxalis enneaphylla, 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Draba 
Aizoon, D. brunia folia, alpine Auriculas 
(in variety), Armaria- easpitosa, Dwarf 
Campanulas (in variety ), Ramondia pyre - 
naiea, llaberlea rhodopensis, Didnthus (in 
variety), Alorisia hypoyaa, Arenarias (in 
variety), Gcntiana acaulis, G. verna, Om- 
phalodes cappadoeica, Atithionemas (in 
variety), Ourisia coceinva , Arabis (in 
variety), Alyssum (in variety), Silcne 

Hookcri, AchUleas (in variety), Sapo- 

naria ocymoides, Wahlenbergia serpylH- 
folia, Wald8tcinia fragarioides, W. tri- 
folia, Onosma vassium, O. tauricum, O. t. 
album roseutn , Gnaphalium trinerve, 
lloustonia vatu lea, Iberis (in variety), 
Linarias (in variety), Erinus alpinus, 

Sedutns (in variety), JAlhospennums (in 
variety), Gypsophilas (in variety), Coty¬ 
ledon simplicifalius, Maztts ruyosus, M. 
Pumilio, Thymus (in variety), Hypericum 
replans, Lychnis (in variety), Pent- 

stemon Davidsotti, P. Seoulvri, Epimc- 
diums (in variety), Tiarella cordifolia 
(the Foam-flower), Thalictrums (in 
variety), Aquilegiiis (in variety), Tril¬ 
lium grandiflorum, Lotus (in variety), 
Orobus vernus (in several shades of 
colour), Matthiola valesiaca, Atertensia 
virginica, M. echioides, Pulmonaria offi¬ 
cinalis, Ranunculus speciosus fl-pl-, 
Fritillaria Mcleagris, Grape Hyacinths, 
I.ciolirion talaricum, Asphodel us sub- 
alpinus pgrenaicus, Anemones (in great 
variety), Iris (many species and varieties), 
Parnassian, Tulips (many species and 
varieties), Myosotis (in variety ), Potcn- 
tillas (in variety), Geums (in variety), 
Xepcta Alussini, Cheiranthus (in variety), 
Viola Camilla (in variety), Tufted Pan¬ 
sies (in variety), Dwarf Campanulas (in 
variety), Cardamitw digitata, Chryso- 
gonum virginianum, Arnebia echioides, 
Polygala Chamabuxits (in variety), Di- 
centra speetabilis. Delphinium nudicaule, 
Doronicurns, Lupins, East Lothian 
Stocks, Pyrethrums (in several colours), 
Hcueheras (in variety), Lily of the Valley, 
Polyanthuses (in variety), Meeonopsis (in 
variety), Iceland Poppies (in many 
colours), hardy Primulas (in variety), 
Rodgcrsia palmata, Rheum palmatum, 
Periwinkles (in variety), Ranunculus 
Lingua, Calthas (in variety), Hemero- 
eallis, Aponogeton distachgon, Narcissus 
poeticus (single and double ). Solomon's 
Seal, Pulmonarias (in variety), Anchusas 
(in variety), Ericas (in variety), Azaleas 
(in variety), Rhododendrons (in variety), 
Magnolias (in variety), Andromcdas (in 
variety). Daphnes (in variety), Choisya 
ternata. Viburnums (in many varieties), 
Veronica Hulkcana, Scnccio Greyi, Leio- 
phyllum buxifolium, Grcvillea sulphurca, 
G. rosmarinifolia, Rosmarinus officinalis, 
R. prostratus, Cytisus (in variety), Exo- 
chorda grandiflora, Herberts (in great 
variety), ErvUlu volubilis, Pyrus Malus 
(in variety ), Phillyrea V iltnoriniana, 
Ribcs (in variety), Lilacs (in variety), 
Laburnums (in variety), Wviyelas, Kerria 
Japonica, Halesia tetraptera, Cydonias (in 
variety), Wistarias, Prunus (in variety), 
Staphylea colchica, Spiraas (shrubby) (in 
variety), Amelanehiet canadensis, A. 
Hotryavium, Japanese (find other Clitorises, 
Corylopsls, Lauru AjritiA ^) \jnis- 


cheana, Arbutus Unedo, Deutzias (in 
variety), Azara microphylla, Coton- 
casters, Gomus florida, single and double 
Thoms, Ohestnuts (in variety), Rosa 
sitiiea Anemoiic, Clematis (tn variety), 
Honeysuckles. 

The' week’s wojik.— Th<> hot weather of 
the past week has parched the surface- 
soil, and though the ground is still moist 
enough for established plants, those with 
no deep roots require watering. Del¬ 
phiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and Pent- 
stemons soon suffer, and require an 
abundance of water in dry weather, and 
when possible l>ed« containing these should 
be top-dressed with ^ decayed manure. 
Newly-sown seeds require sprinkling every 
evening until the seedlings are tnrougn 
the soil. 

Roses in various aspects are producing 
strong growths, hut insect pests arc very 
troublesome. Green-flv can lie kept 
under by spraying the plants with Quassia 
compound ; but maggots must be sought 
for and destroyed by squeezing with the 
finger and thumb, or they will soon dis¬ 
figure the foliage. Frequent light hoeings 
of the surface-soil and sprinkling with 
artificial manure, which in dry weather 
should Ih* well watered in, will stimulate 
growtli in all Roses. Aubrietias arc now 
a particularly pleasing feature in the rock 
garden. As they pass out of flower they 
will in places be cut back. The resulting 
growth will then, when sufficiently hard¬ 
ened, be available for cuttings, which will 
lie inserted in 3-inch pots filled with sandy 
soil, placing five or six in each jx>t. The 
pots are placed in a cold frame, keeping 
it close and shaded until roots are formed. 
In making Aubrietia cuttings it is advis¬ 
able not to remove the flower-buds, but 
allow them to develop, as this has a 
material effect upon their striking freely. 

K. \Y. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Dandle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Wall fruit-trees. —On a fine morning, 
blinds which have been in use over Apri¬ 
cot and Peach-trees should lx 4 let down 
for a few hours, so that they may become 
thoroughly dry-. Then take them down 
and store in a dry place for future use. 
Nets may Ik* rolled up and secured on the 
top of the wall until wanted for the cover¬ 
ing of Strawberry beds and other pur- 

S oses, or, if deemed more expedient, taken 
own. As the boughs of evergreens will 
have shed their leaves in great measure, 
they can now be removed without ill-effects 
resulting. Poles and stakes used in con¬ 
nection with blinds and nets should be 
taken away, but copings, whether glazed 
or consisting of wards only, may be 
allowed to remain a week or two longer, 
or until warm weather sets in. All 
things considered, copings are l>est taken 
down for the summer, as if dry weather 
prevails, the upper part of the trees is apt 
to become infested with red-spider. If 
left up they also deprive the portion of 
the border next the bast* of the wall of its 
due share of the rainfall. The hard- 
trodden surface of the alleys should be 
pricked up with a fork after affording a 
sprinkling of a fruit manure or some other 
approved fertiliser, and do not hesitate to 
water if the soil is found too dry. Leaf- 
maggot must still Ik* looked for on Apri¬ 
cot and aphis on Peach trees. Insecti¬ 
cides may now be used on the latter for 
subduing insect attacks, but a great deal 
may be done tow ar ds keeping them clean 
if opportunities are seized when the 
weather is mild to give the trees a vigorous 
washing with a garden engine, either in 
the morning or afternoon. If Milder puts 
in an appearance, pick off and burn the 
affected leaves. Fly on dessert and 
Morello Cherries must now be looked for, 
as a season never passes without this pest 
being more or less in evidence. Nothing 
can equal Quassia extract for its destruc¬ 
tion, if applied according to directions. 
The same remedy is quite as efficacious for 
combating Plum aphis, which usually puts 
in an appearance as soon as the trees com¬ 


mence making new growth and the foliage 
is fully expanded. Ail newly-planted 
trees should be well looked after in regard 
to root moisture, and the niore recent the 
planting the more imperative this is. 

Parsnips. —These should be thinned out 
to 9 inches apart in the rows, following 
this up with a good hoeing, loosening the 
soil to a reasonable depth between the 
rows, when weeds will have small chance 
of gaining headway. 

Brussels Sprouts. —The site where these 
are to l>e planted should be prepared by 
draw ing drills feet to 3 feet apart, ac¬ 
cording to whether a dwarf or tall variety 
is to lie grown, and some 5 inches in depth. 
In these set out the plants, which have 
been duly hardened, 2 feet to 2| feet 
apart, the former distance sufficing for 
dwarf kinds. The plants should be lifted 
with good balls, and the soil made firm 
round them in planting, following this up 
with a watering* if circumstances demand 
it. When the plants commence to grow 
freely the drills may be filled in. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers. — Plants 
raised in warmth and afterwards pricked 
off into frames are now ready for planting 
out, which is best carried out in the 
manner recommended for Brussels 
Sprouts. With regard to the space be¬ 
tween the rows, if the latter, this, if de¬ 
sired, can be utilised for a crop of Turnips ; 
while Lettuces may l>e grown between 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers. A distance of 
2 feet should lie allowed botw r een the rows 
of Cabbage. 

Asparagus. —This, iu regard to the cut¬ 
ting of the heads, requires daily attention. 
Sort them into two sizes, the better for 
table use, and the medium for soups, etc. ; 
and place the butt-ends in saucers partly 
filled with water, and put into a dark, 
cool place in the event of the cutting yield¬ 
ing more than sufficient, for the day’s re¬ 
quirements. To stimulate grow th sprinkle 
the beds with salt, fish guano, or some 
other suitable fertiliser. 

Outdoor Rhubarb. — This now being 
abundant will allow of the uncovering and 
finally taking away of the material, such 
as leaves and manure, that has been em¬ 
ployed in forcing earlier in the year. 
Should the growth on the*** forced plants, 
such as it is, lx? very tender, cast- a little 
loose Jitter over it. These crowns should 
lx? given a year’s rest and by no means 
forced next year. 

Seakale. —Cut the heads before growth 
protrudes through the covering of soil or 
ashes, and with a sharp spade cut the 
stem or root portions off level with the 
ground, sprinkling a few ashes over them 
afterwards. When the Kale under each 
mound has been used level down either 
the soil or ashes round about, or, better 
still, form them into ridges between the 
row' of crowns, where they may remain 
until required another season. 

Lawns. —These, as the Grass is now 
making rapid grow th, absorb a go<xl deal 
of time and labour if they arc to lx* kept 
in go<xl order. An effort should lx* made 
to get the Grass cut as close as possible 
before bedding out is started. 

Pot Vines. —The Grapes on those will 
now lx* finishing. When they become fully 
ripe a cool and drier atmosphere is neces¬ 
sary ; but the soil in the pots must not 
be allowed to become dry at any time, or 
shrivelling of the berries will ensue. 

Early vinery. —Here the Grapes will be 
commencing to colour^ when the border 
should, if inside, receive a final watering 
either of weak liquid manure or a ferti¬ 
liser. If thoroughly done, this will carry 
them over until colouring is finished, after 
which plain water only must be given. As 
the colouring progresses, so should atmo¬ 
spheric moisture be reduced, warm, dry 
air lx*ing very essential both for ensuring 
depth of colour and bloom. r io guard 
against too dry a condition, in bright 
weather damp the floors and border sur¬ 
face occasionally in the day. Leave a 
chink of air on at night, and as the tem¬ 
perature rises in the morning gradually in¬ 
crease the amount jpf ventilation until the 
maximum is reached by or before mid- 
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day. Ventilation from the front, at Tfirst 
tentatively, must also be given, and if 
colouring progresses favourably a little 
may be left on throughout the night. 
These conditions should be maintained 
until the tarries are properly coloured and 
finished. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Cherries.— This crop never promised 
better than it does this season. The best 
kinds of dessert Cherries, also Morellos, 
have in nearly every instance set very 
heavy crops of fruit. This year the trees 
are, so far, remarkably clean and healthy. 
In one instance only thus far has any 
black-fly been detected, and this was dealt 
with immediately by a strong solution of 
Bentley’s Quassia extract, which is per¬ 
fectly safe and at the same time a most 
effective remedy for this insect pest. A 
constant watch should be kept now, for it 
is much more satisfactory to deal with the 
few as they appear than with greater 
numbers at longer intervals. Very soon 
the first stopping by pinching must be per¬ 
formed ; better by far do it thus than leave 
the wood until the knife has to be used. 
Early pinching, and thinning, if it be 
necessary, are much tatter. The time 
taken to look over a tree is trifling com¬ 
pared with the after labour, if it ta de¬ 
ferred until the wood becomes semhhard- 
ened. If the trees are not Already 
mulched they should have attention at 
once. For this purpose nothing equals 
partially decayed cow manure. 

Plums. —Except in the most exposed 
places, these, too ; have set an abundant 
crop of fruit. It is now quite time to look 
over the Plum-trees on walls, pinching 
those shoots which show signs of excessive 
vigour in the wrong direction. As yet it 
is too soon to think of any thinning of the 
fruits where set thickly.* It will ta well 
to bear it in mind shortly in the case of 
the choicer dessert kinds, in which the 
proper flavour is lacking when the trees 
are bearing too heavy crops. 

Pears.-y-So far as the crop can as yet be 
judged, it appears to be partial—some 
trees on walls in good positions not hav¬ 
ing set well, while others have. If time 
can be spared now, it will pay to look over 
all trained or other trees, removing some 
of the fruits where in dense clusters, 
pinching out points of shoots knitted 
together by the small caterpillar which 
attacks Pears, and also those which by 
their position are growing too strongly. 

Apples. —The show for bloom is partial— 
some trees have plenty, others none. 
Espalier-trained trees are very promising, 
and should the weather continue favour¬ 
able to the setting of the fruit during the 
next fortnight there will be a heavy crop 
on these. 

Bush fruits. —Scarcely anything should 
now remain to be done among these. The 
hoe should be freely used between the 
row’s both to keep dow’n the weeds and 
keep the ground open. If catch crops are 
grown in any available place between bush 
fruits see that the latter d<) not suffer 
from waut of water. 

Late Vines. —The crop oq these should 
be set and ready for thinning by the time 
these notes appear. In doing this take 
note of the habits of the different varie¬ 
ties, also the size to which the tarries 
should attain. It will ta found that some 
of the largest-berried Grapes are borne on 
short, thick foot-stalks, and these varie¬ 
ties must be thinned very freely. On the 
other hand, there are some which have 
quite long foot-stalks, and to thin these in 
Oie same \vay ; even when they are large- 
berried varieties, w’ould give them a loose 
appearance that is not right. Keep up a 
brisk temperature, except during the ston- 
ing period, when a slight fall Is taneficial; 
and do all possible to make the most of 
the swelling period by feeding well with 
manure water and closing the nouse early 
with plenty of atmospheric moisture. ’ 

Peach-houses.- Ir the latestr house the 
fruits are now ftoningi ai.^tt is>easy to 
see which fruith—JrV TiIrelyL. tlcVgo best 


through that period. As there is a great 
strain on the trees when they are carry¬ 
ing a heavy crop, no time should be lost 
in reducing to the number the trees are to 
carry. The relief thus given will add 
materially to the amount of pulp put on 
by those retained, and in the case of trees 
carrying fruits wnich are taking their last 
swelling, expose them to full light by fix¬ 
ing them up clear of the surrounding 
foliage, and where possible turn the apex 
of each fruit towards the sun, so that it 
may colour up well. It may be necessary 
to use some supports to hold them in posi¬ 
tion ; if so, thin and rather broad pieces 
of lath should ta used, as the flat sur¬ 
face at the base of the fruit prevents them 
from cutting into the pulp as it softens. 

French Beans. —Those sown early in riie 
month, and which are pushing through riie 
ground, will need protecting should there 
be any sign of frost; but this crop will 
well repay the little extra care and trouble 
incuiTed. To keep up a plentiful supply, 
continue to make small sowings on good 
ground every fortnight. In many places 
these are preferred to Scarlet Runners, 
and where this is the case a row or two 
of the climbing French Bean should be 
grown. These will continue to bear for a 
considerable time provided the pods are 
kept picked and the roots well supplied 
with moisture. 

Onions. —Those transplanted will, in the 
absence of rain, need damping each even¬ 
ing and a copious watering at the roots 
occasionally. When the plants are grow¬ 
ing freely the rows may ta mulched with 
horse-droppings, such as are used for 
Mushroom growing being suitable. 
Onions sown in the open ground this 
spring will now require thinning. The 
thinning should ta done gradually, and 
before the plants ate large enough to be 
seriously checked by the root disturbance. 
Those required to form large bulbs should 
ta eventually thinned to a distance of 
about 7 inches apart; but for general pur¬ 
poses 3 inches to 4 inches apart will ta 
ample. A few rows may be left unthinned 
to supply bulbs for pickling. Weeds may 
be destroyed with tne hoe, but only the 
surface of the ground should ta disturbed, 
as a firm root-run is necessary to induce 
the formation of solid, small-necked, and 
early - maturing bulbs. In many in¬ 
stances it is advisable to tread the ground 
as much as possible without actually 
crushing the plants. A little, soot dusted 
over the tads in showery weather will 
greatly assist the plants; nut soot should 
never ta applied in dry weather, unless a 
copious watering is given afterwards. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —Forking among 
early Potatoes is now due, and will be 
attended to as time permits. Like the 
staking of Peas, this must not be neglected 
too long, otherwise damage is apt to en¬ 
sue among the haulm. Inis is especially 
the case when Potatoes are grown on the 
flat instead of in drills. After forking be¬ 
tween the lines is completed, moulding is 
done by the aid of the garden plough—a 
light, handy implement made locally, and 
which can be easily pulled by a stout lad. 
By its us© a large breadth of Potatoes can be 
effectually moulded in much less time than 
is consumed when earthing-up is done by 
the hoe. Further instalments of Cauli¬ 
flowers have been put out, including Early 
Erfurt and Walcheren. Sometimes, 
tempted by favourable planting weather, 
too large batches of these are often put 
out. This temptation ought to be guarded 
against, l>ecause it is apt to result in a 
glut of heads at one time, with consequent 
waste. Further plantings of Cabbages can 
ta made at*any convenient time; Daniels’ 
Defiance being a variety which possesses 
the two desirable qualities of size and good 
flavour. Many of the larger kinds are 
lacking in flavour and in colour when 
cooked. Salsafy and, if it be grown, Scor- 
zonera may now be sown. Like Beet, 
these roots like soil which has not been re- 
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oently manured, but which is, neverthe¬ 
less, mellow and in good heart. Like 
Beet, too, uninterrupted growth in the 
case of Salsafy and of Scorzonera results 
in tender produce. Thin Turnips, as those 
previously sown reach a sufficient size; and 
make further sowings, always bearing in 
.mind that small sowings at close intervals 
are to ta preferred, and that thin sowing 
means less labour in thinning. Should 
maincrop Carrots not be sown, they ought 
to ta attended to. Parsnips can be 
thinned in quite an early stage—they are 
sometimes left till the foliage is 3 inches 
or 4 inches high, to the detriment of the 
seedlings. These roots are valuable after 
Swedes begin to fail, and before early 
Turnips are available, and about their 
hardiness and their keeping qualities there 
can be but one opinion. A good sowing of 
an early dwarf French Bean may ta made, 
Canadian Wonder being still as good as 
any. Where Broad Beans are in request, 
another and a final sowing should ta made. 
Continue to give supports to Peas in good 
time. A further sowing of a maincrop 
variety may now ta made, any sowings (in 
this district) made afterwards are specula¬ 
tive, although in favourable years The 
Pilot, Gradus, or Duke of Albany may 
furnish pickings. It is not so much that 
the Peas do not pod, but that any ex¬ 
treme, either of drought or wet, is certain 
to induce mildew. Thin Parsley as be¬ 
comes needful; the thinnings can ta 
transplanted if a supplementary lied ta 
needed. Keep Asparagus regularly cut. 
Now that weeds, begin to ta visible, any 
spare time—limited, indeed—can be given 
over to the use of the scuffle hoe. On a 
sunny day, weeds will disappear in a few 
hours when hoeing is well done. 

Fruit walls. —It appears likely that 
Pears will ta, as a wnole. rather disap¬ 
pointing. Bloom is not so plentiful as is 
generally the case in these gardens, 
although there is but a single tree which 
is flowerless. No doubt, tne vagaries of 
last year had much to do with this state 
of affairs. It is curious to remark, on the 
other hand, that all the stone fruits were 
literally smothered in blossom, and the 
same thing is noticeable upon the wild 
Cherries and the Sloes by the wayside. 
A little thinning is being done from time 
to time among the fruits of Peach-trees, 
these having set very freely. Morello 
Cherries, both old and young trees, look 
like doing well; and the later Plums are 
blooming freely. 

Apples begin to open freely, and much 
depends upon the weather during the next 
week or two. I have seen Apple blossom 
irretrievably ruined by frost in the last 
week of May—in 1901—and last year, it 
may be remembered, the bloom was phe¬ 
nomenally late. Present appearances 
poipt to, at least, an average crop in most 
oases. 

Melons. —Conserve sun heat by early 
closing—of course, in conjunction with a 
rather saturated atmosphere. Melons 
will bear a very high temperature if there 
is sufficient moisture. On cold nights 
mats may ta laid over the glass to keep 
the heat right, remembering, of course ; to 
remove them quite early in the morning. 
Fertilisation, stopping, and so forth are 
routine matters; and these notes may be 
held as applying, generally, to Cucumbers 
in pits or in frames. 

Under glass. —There is yet some conges¬ 
tion under glass, but with the approach of 
the bedding season this will pass away. 
Watering takes up some time now. Keep 
the syringe at work among the foliage in 
fruit-houses. A little light shade in the 
case of Ferns is now permissible. Fires 
in all cases can ta reduced to the barest 
minimum; indeed, if fruit crops under 
glass are not wanted particularly early, 
the fire may, by degrees, ta discontinued! 
Fuel still tends to become less easy to ob¬ 
tain and dearer to buy, so it may, per¬ 
haps, ta tatter to ration the houses now 
and save a little coal for finishing the 
crops. Original from w. MoGuffoo. 

Halmae Qarder\8 ^ Kirkcudbright. 
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THE SUNROOT 

(HeLIANTHUS TUBEROSU8). 

We have to thank the many readers who 
competed, for their often interesting sug¬ 
gestions; nearly always showing much 
thought, and offering good names. For 
clear and simple English and true meaning 
we find the name Sunroof the best sent. 
As there was no limiting the prizes to one, 
ten separately gave this as the best name, 
and are each entitled to the prizes. The 
following are the names and addresses of 
the winners :— 

BUSH, Mr. Richard W. y 
Morden, Surrey. 

BUTLER, Mr. C. P., 

60, De Freville Avenue, 

Cambridge. 

ELWELL, Mr. Chas., 

The Laurels, 

Gospel End, 

Sedgley. 

GILPIN, Miss Mary, 

Oaktye Crook, 

Near Kendal, 

Westmoreland. 
HIGLEY, Mr. F. H., 

636, Commercial-road, 

E. 14. 

JEKYLL, Miss G., 

Munstead Wood, 

Godaiming, 

Surrey. 

MAUGHAN, Mr. H., 

Middleham, 

Yorks. 

POYNTER, Mrs. R. A., 

163, Worcester-road, 

Derby Park, 

Liverpool. 

RUHLI, Mr. E., 

Wood Road, 

Codsall, 

Stafford. 

SPURWAY, Mr. G. A., 

The Gardens, 

Barnacre Lodge, 

Garstang. 

( Ellen Willmott, 
Frank Crisp, 

W. Robinson. 


OORRE8PONDCNOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Fern-fronds withering (/.).—The Fern- 
frond sent was literally swarming with red- 
spider. Evidently the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the plant is very dry and hot, 
or there has been neglect in affording it a 
due supply of water at the root. Red- 
snider is frequently established on many 
plants through this cause, especially if 
they have been allowed to become Just- 
dry, and then have had the soil flooded 
with water. The Fern in question should 
be shaded from the burning sun, and be 
afforded a cool, moist atmosphere around 
it, and it should be syringed frequently to 
clear it of insect pests. Keep it uniformly 
moist at the root, and pick off and destroy 
some of the worst affected of the fronds, 
and probably it will soon regain good 
health. 

Increasing Lilacs from cuttings (Mrs. L. 
Bowen ).—Lilacs do not root readily from 
cuttings outdoors; in fact, they are more 
generally increased by layers if one wants 
to succeed with them. Lilacs are also 
grafted on the common Privet, but this 
plan should never be followed, as the re¬ 
sult will be disastrous, the Privet in time 
causing the death of the Lilac. Apart 
from layering—by far the best way—your 
greatest chance of success will be to take 
cuttings of the mature shoots during the 
latter part of August, inserting them 
firmly in a cool, shady^spot, and mixing 
sand freely with thf soil. . Cowerl tlj^m 
with a handlight : or ft&m eL&admg Itong 


the day when the sun is powerful, and 
gently dewing them over in the late after¬ 
noon. They should be left in the frame 
till they are rooted, which will be seen by 
young shoots being pushed out freely the 
following season. 

Dahlias (R. S. R.). —Generally, Dahlia 
plants have one mam stem only, but as 
your plants are from old roots and not 
from cuttings, and doubtless are merely 
for garden decoration, you may allow two 
main stems to eaen root. The other 
shoots are taken off, and made as ordinary 
cuttings are, by making to each a clean 
cut close under a leaf joint, and then 
setting them into pots filled with sandy 
soil. Standing them in a nice warmth 
they soon root. To have proper cuttings, 
roots should be started in warmth in 
March, then shoots may be taken off 
3 inches long, with a tiny piece of heel or 
old root attached, and set into pots as 
mentioned. They soon root in warmth, 
and make the best of flowering plants. 

Fuchsia buds dropping (//. M.). —From 
the appearance of the Fuchsia buds sent, 
the plants that produced them seem to be 
growing in a badly-ventilated structure, 
and also most probably at some period of 
their growing season tlie plants have been 
allowed to become dust-ary at the roots, 
and then heavily watered. Either of these 
causes would be (piite sufficient to account 
for the buds falling off instead of expand¬ 
ing. Pay regular attention to watering 
the plants now, and give them occasional 
soakings of weak soot or cow manure 
water in a clear state. Keep the plants 
clear of insect pests, and syringe them 
freely twice or thrice daily. Give the 
greenhouse abundant ventilation, and the 
plants as much space as can possibly be 
afforded them. A great evil in small 
greenhouses is overcrowding, and it often 
causes the flower-buds of soft-wooded 
plants, such as Fuchsias and Pelar¬ 
goniums, to turn blind. 

FRUIT. 

Peach blister ( Peach-tree ).—Yours is a 
bad case of Peach-leaf blister, a disease 
from which, during cold springs, few out¬ 
door trees escape. It is the product of a 
fungus, though doubtless generated by 
cold winds or frosts, causing disruption of 
the cellular tissues of the leaves, which are 
just then very tender. Trees under glass 
never suffer from this trouble. As we 
grow' Peaches on warm walls, the position 
naturally creates early or precocious leaf 
growth. Then we get from warm, sunny 
days changes to frost or cold, biting 
winds, wdiich greatly injure the leafage. 
Could we protect the trees from such 
visitations all would be well. The best 
remedy is found in gathering off the 
affected leaves gradually, taking the worst 
first. Presently the trees will grow out of 
it. Spraying the trees just before the leaf 
buds open with the Bordeaux mixture or 
sulphate of copper solution also does good. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers cankering (Amateur ).—Your 
Cucumber plants are suffering from a 
common complaint, one that every grow’er 
knows, but so few can fairly combat. 
Sometimes it is attributed to over-water¬ 
ing, sometimes to soil being too light and 
porous, sometimes to sourness. Wher¬ 
ever it gives trouble water should never be 
given near the stems, and a little lime may 
be heaped up round them with advantage. 
The trouble always show's itself just on the 
surface of the soil, and seems always to 
be associated w’ith w'ater contact. Some¬ 
times it has occurred through the tw'isting 
or bending of the stems, such as happens 
w'hen plants are grow r n on the soil and are 
not tied up erect. We have suffered from 
it very much due year, and not at all the 
next. In the case of plants growing on 
the ground, plant them sideways so as to 
avoid bending, also do not plant deep, as 
that sometimes produces canker. 


TTSEFUL MAN with KNOWLEDGE of 

U GARDENING and POULTRY REQUIRED for 
country house in Derbyshire. Must be over military age or 
otherwise ineligible. Give particulars, wages, character, 
etc., to Box 1,496 WILLING^ 125, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Natural Fertiliser 


FLU-OILA 
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FLU-ORA is not a one-sided chemical stimulant, 
but a perfectly balanced mineral plant food which 
restores the actual constituents of fertile virgin 
earths to any type of soil. 

FLU-ORA lays the foundation of lasting Ur- 
tility, and renders crops and trees strongly 
resistant to pests, blight, drought, and frost. 
FLU-ORA lays the foundation of human health 
by supplying salads, fruits, vegetables, etc., with 
the j*r/ect hdlanct of natural minerals. 

May bo applied with advantage 
all the year ronnd. 

Extremely interesting 20-page Booklet, price Id., 
postage paid if you mention Gardening Illuh. 
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J FLU-ORA SUPPLY DEPOT, J 

^ 41c, Margaret Street, London, W. 1. 
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P OTATO S PRAYING. 
X? ca in PRIZES 

(1st Prize, £25) 

FOR AMATEUR USERS OF 

BORDORITE. 

(As supplied to the London County Council, other Leading 
County Councils and Local Authorities, the Farmers' Central 
T. Board, Agricultural and Allotment Societies, and large 
Potato Growers throughout the country.) 

Judge , H. H. THOMAS, Esq. (Editor of The Gardener). 
From leading Chemists and Seedsmen, or 

WALTER VOSS & CO., Ltd., 

2b, MILLWALL, E. 14. 



“ The HAMPTON Plough-Hoe " 


CANADIAN UNITED MFRS. AGENCY. 

12, Charterhouse Bldgs., Coswell Rd., London.E.C, 1. 


is an ideal combination Garden TooL 
It is strongly made, fitted with long 
handle, and can be used as a Hoe, a 
Plough, or a Cultivator. If you 
cannot obtain from your Iron¬ 
monger or Nurseryman, we 
will forward on receipt of 
cash. 


“CROWN” BLACK VARNISH. 

(40 Years' Reputation.) 

In 40 grail, lots at 1/5 per grail, (barrels free). 

Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Terms : “ Cash with order or approved references. 


T. F. 


CHAMBERS A CO. (1917), Ltd., 
Oxford 8treet, Hull. 


POTATO SPRAYING 

Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 
OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to-THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 
Four Oaks W'orks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 
ready in stock for immediate delivery. _ 

rpHE “CASCADE” NOZZLE way of water- 

-L ing from cans or hose. Users write: * A grand im¬ 
provement on the rose." "Most ingenious contrivance 
we’ve struck." “ A real tine invention." They fit all spouts, 
even if battered. Mud or manure water won t choke. Over 
800 sold at one Flower Show. Size A (medium), fit i to J in., 
Is. 5d. B (faster), fit J to 1} in.. Is. lOd. C (slower), fit 4 to 
to § in., Is. 3d. a and B, 3s. Id. A and C, 2s. 6d. A, B, C, 
4s. 2d.; or with 2 extras to tit (when desired) A and C to 
larger spouts, full set, 5s. 6d. All post free and Picture List 
from—WEBSTER S, “Casc ade" Nursery, Stock, F ^sex. 

HARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

vT 50 by 4 yds.. 25 by 8 ydr., 100 by 2 yds.. 30s .piece; do., 
lighter, small mesh, 50 by 4 yds., 25 by 8 yds., 100 by 2 yds., 
20s. piece. Special 1 iu. square mesh Nets, 4d. sq. yd., any 
length, width to order. 4 in., Jin. Nets. Pea Nets, prices 
on application,—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Porth- 
l even, OomwalL ___ 

When writing to Adverliuens please mention 
GABPFNING ILLUSTRATE®. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 


Epilobium obcordatum.— Is this dwarf 
and distinct plant lost to us? It used to 
be in Backhouse’s and other collections 
years ago. Will any reader oblige by 
telling us if it is still in any garden or 
nursery?—W. 

Orobus varlue flowering a second 
time. —I think a second crop of flowers 
on Orobus varlus is very unusual. It 
flowered from February to the middle of 
April. Early in May there was a second 
crop of flowers, far more than I ever had 
before. Orobus vernus, close by, flowered 
from February to April, but had no secopd 
crop.—E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Btttwg-y-Coed. 

Sedum coeruleum.— The dainty azure 
stars of this little Stonecrop are always 
welcome in the rock garden, and seed 
may be scattered at random, for the 
plant is too small to do harm to anything. 
It is usually classed as an annual, but 
now I find that, the winter having been 
mild, ninny of last year’s plants have sur¬ 
vived, and these are showing promise of a 
second season of blossom.—A. T. J. 

The Wiohuraiana Roses.— The Wichu- 
raiana Boses are not looking at all ^yell 
in some gardens In this vicinity this 
season. A month or so ago they pro¬ 
mised great things, but late frosts and 
a snowfall have seriously damaged them. 
Much of the foliage has been crippled, 
and I fear they will not give much bloom 
this year. I know an Ayrshire garden, 
in what was considered a district with a 
moderate climate, where this failing of 
the Wiohuraiana Roses makes them 
almost useless.— Dumfries. I 


Anemone ruplcola.— A late bloom of a 
fine distinct plant with grassy leaves and 
bold flowers—a nobler A. sylvestris. 
Clearly a gain to the rock garden when 
well grown. From Dr. Wallis. 

[This was introduced from China by 
the Messrs. Bees, of Liverpool, and when 
exhibited by them at the Chelsea Show 
in 1915 was given an Award of Merit. 
Its height is barely 9 inches. Above tbe 
Apple-green leaves are borne tbe pure 
white, silky flowers tinged in the bud, 
and In the older blooms with pale blue.—- 
Ed.J 


Centranthu8 ruber.— This is one of those 
plants which seem to be specially suitable 
for wall gardening, and its freedom of 
flowering is undeniable. At one time 
there were large quantities of C. ruber 
on the ruined walls of Dundrennan Abbey, 
a few miles distant, but this display has 
been greatly curtailed owing to the 
cementing of the walls by a Government 
Department. Certainly, the preservation 
of this historic Scottish abbey Is im¬ 
portant, but, at the same time, one re¬ 
grets the disappearance of the masses of 
Valerian.— Scot. 


Deutzlae. —While Deutzias are very 
useful for forcing, they are lees so in 
shrubbery or In border—so far, at least, 
as Scotland Is concerned. There is very 
often the danger of a late frost just when 
tbe buds are on the point of expanding, 
^hic-h ruins the plants for ■ that 
season. It so happene4 in 1917, T but 
during the present seaf 
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been propitious, and the plants have 
flowered freely. One large piece of D. 
scabra 11.-pi. is very fine, as also Is the 
single variety. Such a display atones for 
the failure of a season or two.—W. MoG., 
Balmae. 

Primula darlallea.— This new or recent 
Introduction from the Caucasus Is now 
In flower in the Alpine house at Kfew. 
With more than the flower freedom of P. 
frondosa, and of rather Increased stature, 
the lilac-coloured flowers are also larger, 
and while Included in the farlnosa set has 
not the white mealy foliage of the other 
named species. It is hardy, unquestion¬ 
ably, though because of its dwarfness and 
early coming it is quite welcome in the 
cold house.—E. J. 

Jefferson I a dubla.— This novelty from 
Manchuria has been, among the choicest 
things in the rock garden at Kew from 
mid-April into the first week of May. The 
plant forms at flowering time a fi-inch to 
8-inch high tuft of smooth, roundish, 
almost peltate leaves, amid which nestle 
dozens of single, almost Hepatica-like 
flowers of delicate mauve colour, a shade 
or two deeper than Is usual in Anemone 
Robinsoniann. It is growing in a peat 
and loam mixture in a cool place, and is 
apparently quite happy. 

8ome rock garden Violas.— Four 
Violas which I like to grow in company 
are V. Papillo in a soft lilac blue; V. bos- 
niaca, a brilliant crimson lake ,* a pure 
Ivory-white form, with golden foliage, 
which I got from Mr. Bqxton’s garden 
(this is of the cornuta type, though less 
rampant), and V. Bowles’ Black. Then 
there is usually a plant somewhere about 
of the true V. gracilis—still, I think, un¬ 
rivalled—and in contrast with the deep 
purple of this last V. Bullion in a bold, 
rayless yellow is striking. Yet I am 
never quite sure whether Bullion would 
not be better somewhere else.. In colour 
it is superb, but of elegance it has none.— 
A, T. J. 1 

Erloa oarnoa. —This well-known Heath 
is doubly attractive by reason of the time 
at which it blooms. In order to in¬ 
crease the display of the variety some 
hundreds of plants were ordered last 
year. When they bloomed In the course of 
the present spring, It was found that the 
white form had been sent, and, on making 
inquiry, it was found that, owing to the 
lack of proper supervision at the nursery, 
a mistake had been made. This is cited 
as another Instance of tbe difficulties of 
nursery firms, for with the pre-war staff 
such a mistake could not have occurred, 
and, although the mistake is annoying, 
yet one sympathises with the offender.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Pentstemon ruploola.— 1 This has lately 
been very beautiful in General Hugh 
S. Gough’s rock garden at Cae Rhun, 
in the Vale of Conway. When I saw 
it, it was bearing as many as fifty 
flowers, though the whole growth would 
not cover a square foot. These blos¬ 
soms are enormous for the size of the 
plant, many being more than an inch In 
length and half as broad. In form they 
closely resemble a Foxglove bell or hybrid 
Pentstemon, but they are almost flat on 
the ground; and of an intense ruby crim¬ 
son. The fine bine-grey granite sand with 
which the plant is surrounded at Cae 


Rhun proves an excellent background for 
such a colour, and prevents the flowers 
being spoiled by splashing. P. Roezlii, 
also in bloom, is of much the same cha¬ 
racter as the above, but hardly so rich In 
colour.—A. T. J. 

Kent’s poor fruit crop.— According to the 
latest reports from the fruit-growing dis¬ 
tricts of Kent the early Cherries and 
Plums will be a very poor crop, while 
scarcely any Pears will be seen this year. 
Apples in places promise to be plentiful. 
Taking the Kentish fruit crop as a whole 
it will fall far short of last season’s ab¬ 
normal crop. 

The Alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
alpiuus).—This, in some gardens, appears 
to be little more than a biennial, but in 
others It lives for years. It is, however, 
a plant which needs renewal every few 
years at least. Propagation is easily 
effected by cuttings under a handlight or 
bell-glass, or if a batch is put round the 
sides of a flower pot in a cool 'house or 
frame the percentage of failures to strike 
will be Infinitesimal. A group of this 
Wallflower on a bankJn the rock garden 
is delightful. C. alpinus can also In* 
raised from seeds.—S. Ahnott. 

A May cloudburst (Mem. May 23rd).— 
Tons of hailstones here after cloudburst 
last night. Native trees, like Ash and 
Oak, are leafless; Nettles and other weeds, 
too, cut to shreds; Rhubarb leaves skele¬ 
tons, garden crops destroyed. It seems to 
have been local around this hill, but may 
have travelled. Wistaria flowers covered 
the ground, as also those of Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and Japanese Crabs. In 
| a tour round after the devastation the 
only, native flower that showed all its 
beauty was the common Honeysuckle 
hanging in rich clusters from a group of 
Scotch Firs.—W., Sussex. 

Fruit bloom not setting.— It is early yet 
to speak of fruit prospects, but one thing 
is certain, the set of fruit is a long way 
behind the promise of the bloom. I am at 
a lose to understand why this should be. 
While Plums and Black Curfants were in 
bloom the thermometer did not register 
more than 2 degs. of frost, whicji ought 
not to harm the bloom, but there was a 
lot of dull, rainy weather. Apples bloomed 
late and in glorious sunny weather, yet a 
large proportion of the bloom has failed to 
set. There was plenty of bees and other 
insects on the bloom, but it was very 
quickly over this season, so perhaps this 
gave less opportunity for much of it to get 
fertilised.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

Davidla Involucrata.— A fine specimen 
of tills, 30 feet or so high, is now very 
striking in the Himalayan House at Kew. 
It has all but reached the glass roof, 20 
feet or so of its height being clean stem. 
From its every twig and spray dangle the 
two large white or cream-coloured bracts 
which accompany each inflorescence. Hap¬ 
pily the foliage is dark, of the Lime-tree 
character of greenery, and acting as a foil 
assists the observer in obtaining a clearer 
view of this very remarkable plant. The 
specimen was one of the first to reach the 
British Isles, and its complete hardiness 
not then being established was the reason 
for its being planted under glass, and ex¬ 
plains an attenuated growth not seen in 
those plants growing ln ! tlie open air. 
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What constitutes a “ Cold medal" 
Ross? —I have asked myself this ques¬ 
tion again and again'since, on May 7th, 
at the National Bose Society’s spring 
meeting, i saw the “ Gold medal ” card, 
duly authenticated on the stand of blooms 
of the new variety, Covent Garden. So 
far no satisfactory answer has been forth¬ 
coming. Covent Garden Rose has prac¬ 
tically no fragrance, is weak of peduncle, 
and not stout of stem. A variety not 
possessing this last attribute in a marked 
degree is not likely to find much favour 
with market growers. Of crimson 
colour, the petals also have the darker 
clouded shade seen in the old Horace 
Vernet and the more recent Hoosier 
Beauty, hence it is not a brightly coloured 
Rose. The opinion of those who know 
Roses better than I would be welcome.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 

Baby Blue Eyes (Nemophlla Menzlesli).— j 
I never made so good a use of a bed of Tea 
Roses as sowing the surface with this last 
September. Given a deep, good soil, the 
fragile plant does not rob the Roses, and 
the charm of its colour in all lights is de¬ 
lightful—a lovely bed before the Roses 
come. The flowers follow the sun all the 
fine hours and the zephyrs play among 
them, a lovely movement of colour. It has 
doubled in size, but all gave way before a 
violent hailstorm on the night of May 22nd. 
All were smashed down, but I hope they 
will revive in the sun. I have written to 
my friend, Professor Jepeon, who has the 
happiness of living several months every 
year in the open among the flowers and 
trees of the land*, to inquire if any of the 
varieties of this are procurable. The 
white form occurs here and these in my 
bed.—W. 

Tullpa fulgent left alone.— It is gene¬ 
rally admitted that when Tulips are left 
in the same ground for a series of years 
the bulbs are apt, if not to die out, at 
least to deteriorate. T. fulgens appears 
to be an exception to the rule. For over 
twenty years colonies of this fine ruby-red 
single variety have remained undisturbed 
in a hardy plant border, and year by year 
they have unfailingly come up and bloomed 
profusely. The date of their planting I 
cannot give—they were in the borders 
when I came here twenty-two years ago, 
and had then the appearance of being 
well-established colonies. In the same 
border is a dwarf form of Solomon’s Seal, 
and the combination of the two is very 
happy—either when growing or when they 
are cut and used together. T. fulgens 
blooms slightly later than the majority of 
the Gesneriana forms when grown in the 
same conditions of soil and exposure. 
Height about 15 inches.— Kirk. 

The Camellia In 8.W. Scotland.— The 

illustration of single Camellias in a bowl 
on page 237 reminds me of various ex¬ 
periments in planting the Camellias in 
the open in gardens in South-West Scot¬ 
land. The Camellia is sometimes planted 
in the open on a sunny wall or in a sunny 
spot among other shrubs, but here the 
most satisfactory results appear to have 
been obtained in shadier places, where 
the plants had a cool position in the early 
part of the day. That the Camellia can 
be grown and flowered in the open in 
certain gardens in S.W. Scotland has 
been proved, but in others there has been 
an utter want of success. Years ago I 
saw an experiment of this kind in a shel¬ 
tered garden in the S.E. of Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire near the sea. It was a failure, so 
far. The plant lived, but did not look 
happy, and It never flowered. Further 
west, however, also near the sea, Camel¬ 
lias have done better, and 
masons, while ii/ wigto 


Camellias, such as you show in the photo¬ 
graph, would surely be much prettier 
than the double varieties—S. Arnott. 

Camellias In ttis opsn air In Eassx.— 

Miss Willmott, after seeing my trees in 
Sussex, writes:— 

“ The hot sun is doing for the 
Camellias rapidly. I have gathered a 
few, but I fear the heat will wither 
them on the Journey. You will see 
the old double red, a fine pink, and a 
white—all very big bushes. The single 
pink is a very old variety, and has a 
piootee edge. The large single red is, 

I think, the same as yours, and the 
little single red is the type from 
Japan, and raised from seed here 
many years ago. I have had these 
bushes in flower for five months in 
different situations. C. reticulata 
was gorgeous, but has not such a pro¬ 
longed season of flowering. My plant 
had 200 blossoms this year.”—W. 
Rose-pruning.— In two gardens visited 
lately I have been struck by the method 
adopted in pruning Roses—chiefly, let me 
say, Hybrid Tea Roses. We are told that 
Rose-pruning is an intricate and involved 
affair; indeed, it is so considered in the 
two gardens referred to. The practice fol¬ 
lowed In both cases is simplicity itself. 
Every bush, irrespective of variety, is 
simply stumped over 4 inches above the 
ground-level. It does not, one would 
think, require much apprenticeship in 
order to be able to prune Roses in that 
way. And yet I was gravely assured that 
so particular was the work that the gar¬ 
dener in each case could trust no one to 
do It, but attended to it personally. In 
one instance over 600 plants are grown, 
and their appearance when I saw them 
was sufficiently depressing. With the ulti¬ 
mate result I am not, meantime, con¬ 
cerned ; what I wish to ask is: Why de¬ 
scribe Rose-pruning as a mystery of the 
craft if, by following the course indicated 
above, and which can be done by the veri¬ 
est tyro, good bushes and good blooms can 
be obtained?— A Scottish Gardener. 

Sophora (Edwardsla) grandlflora. — 
Having failed, after long trial, with the 
ordinary forms of Sophora here, owing 
to frosts and cool soil, Mr. Veitch writes 
me from the Exeter nurseries:—“ I am 
sending you blooms of Sophora (Edward¬ 
sla) grandlflora, which, as you will see, 
is quite distinct from S. tetraptera 
(McNabiana). I have heard this variety 
called New Zealand Laburnum, owing to 
the way the blooms droop on long sprays. 
In my opinion this is quite the hardiest 
form, and whereas S. tetraptera has failed 
with you, this ought to succeed. My large 
plant has been out of doors for twenty 
years, and is now carrying thousands of 
blooms. It ripens seeds every year, and 
the two little plants I am sending you for 
trial are raised from home-saved seed. In 
habit this is distinct, as it grows into a 
loose, straggling bush and blooms a fort¬ 
night later. 

LShoots laden with myriads of blooms, 
very handsome and quite distinct. It Is 
clearly the finest of the group, and should 
be planted in every likely place; in cool 
districts on a south wall.— Ed.] 

Varieties of the Wood Windflower.—A. 
Robinsoniana has been exceptionally 
good with me this spring, and without 
question one of the most desirable of the 
whole set. Have you seen A. nemorosa 
purpurea? This is quite a good plant. 
Another very interesting variety received 
a few years back from Japan is A. nemo¬ 
rosa udensis, foliage distinct from that 
of any other member of this family; 
medium-sized, creamy-white' flowers. I 
have great hopes of this plant, although 


I have not yet had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing it under established conditions. An¬ 
other very good form of A. nemorosa is 
Leeds’ form (of Daffodil fame), .flowers 
much larger, and of more texture than In 
A. n. grandlflora. . I had the pleasure of 
visiting Mr. Bowles’ garden recently. He 
has a fine collection of these Anemones, 
one a very fine form he calls rosea semi- 
plena.—A. Perry. 

[Good forms of native plants deserve 
some thought, and the varieties of our 
Wood Windflower should encourage ob¬ 
servation, especially in free soils where 
the plants vary. In some heavy soils one 
never sees any but the poor white kind; 
In free, gritty soil in an Irish wood one 
may see six or seven interesting forms in 
an hour, all of value for naturalisation In 
woods and meadows.— Ed.] 

Honesty.— I have rarely seen this old In¬ 
habitant of our gardens in good condition 
in the open. It loves a certain amount of 
shade and is one of those things that are 
so impatient of root disturbance that it 
rarely thrives when transplanted unless 
the removal takes place when the plants 
are in the infant stage. The true way to 
grow this plant is to give up a piece of 
ground to it and just do nothing but keep 
down weeds—any odd corner among low- 
growing shrubs or in the partial shade of 
summer-leafing trees where few flowering 
plants succeed will do. It does not matter 
how poor the ground may be, and it does 
not matter if It is permeated with tree- 
roots, the Honesty will flourish almost or 
quite as well as if growing under ap¬ 
parently more favourable circumstances. 
It comes Into bloom so early and is so effec¬ 
tive that it is indispensable where cut 
flowers are needed. Every year I have 
some growing at the foot of a Privet hedge. 
The plants actually have their roots 
among those of the Privet, but the Honesty 
is 3 feet high and well branched. Very 
few flowering plants would succeed or even 
live under such exceptionally unfavourable 
conditions. Well-developed specimens cut 
off near the ground are fine for indoor 
decoration.— Bypleet. 

An Air Garden.— In 1880 I used to grow 
a quantity of Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, 
and spring bedding plants at Knutsford. 
At the end of October I took them up, but 
had not time to replant them. A very 
bad frost set in, and lasted till February. 
When the snow melted, I found all the 
plants as fresh as paint. All similar 
plants were killed in the market gardens 
near Manchester, and I think all over the 
country. In the autumn or spring I often 
throw plants on one side, generally on to 
the Grass. They nearly always root as 
well as they would in a border, and In¬ 
clude Geranium ibericum and G. grandi- 
florum, Asters of any kind, Helian- 
thus, and Shasta Daisies. At the 
beginning of March this year I dug 
up a very large clump of Potent til la 
alba, and, having replanted as many 
pieces as I wanted, threw the remainder 
| on to a path in the rock garden overgrown 
by Polygonum vaeeinifolium and simi¬ 
lar things. This place is in full sun all 
flay, and intensely dry this season. The 
roots replanted flowered well, and then 
paused In order to make fresh growth. 
The piece thrown on one side flowered 
even more freely, and continues to do so. 
It is more than a foot across, and there 
is not a particle of soil on the roots. 
Shortia galacifolia, which is a great suc¬ 
cess here, was treated in a similar way 
about fifteen years ago. Having been a 
failure for some years, I pulled It up In 
June, and threw it on to the roots of a 
dwarf Fir tree. Ever since It has lived 
on Fir needles.— E. Charles Buxton, 
Coed Derw. l il frcm 
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framework of stout shoots from which ap¬ 
pears a breastwork of short spur-like 
branches which produce the maximum 
number of inflorescences with the mini¬ 
mum of growth. Old specimens, such as 
those suggested by the above remarks, will 
be familiar to most people. Too much 
training, manuring, pruning, and what not 
may well be done in the case of some of 
these vigorous climbers, and if the ground 
is good enough to establish the plants well, 
rather poor soil afterwards may have a 
beneficial rather than a harmful effect. 
Wistarias sometimes look very beautiful 
when allowed to grow over trees or large 
bushes in the open ground, and a fine effect 
is produced from such an association in 
the nursery of Mr. A. Waterer, of Knap 
Hill, Woking. In such a case pruning can 
be left almost entirely alone, but when 
plants are growing against houses or per¬ 
golas, or other supports -where space is 


the early years of last century, for their 
gnarled and sometimes partially decayed 
stems are about 18 inches in diameter. It 
is a particularly vigorous plant, for its 
branches will reach the tops of the highest 
trees. So amenable is it, however, to cul¬ 
tural conditions that it may be so dwarfed 
and stunted as to form a dense, flat- 
branched bush a few feet high from which 
inflorescences are borne in such profusion 
as to hide the branches, and in that condi¬ 
tion it is grown in pots for greenhouse de¬ 
coration in spring. The long, bright green, 
pinnate leaves have a pleasing effect after 
the flowers are over. The mauve, very 
fragrant flow T ers are borne in racemes, each 
S inches to a foot long, from mid-May on¬ 
wards for about three weeks. Later on 
a few racemes appear at intervals over a 
period of a couple of months. In addition 
to the tyi>e there are several varieties. 
»W. c. alba is very beautiful, but neither 


FATSIA JAPONICA. 

This Is known by several names, for, in 
addition to the one heading this note, it is 
sometimes called Aralia japonica and 
Aralia Sieboldi. F. japonica w T as intro¬ 
duced in 1838. It forms a large, wide- 
spreading bush at least 15 feet high, each 
branch being terminated by a head of 
handsome, dark, evergreen leaves which 
are fan-shaped, borne on long stalks, and 
each a foot or so across. In October and 
November large, erect, creamy-white 
panicles of flowers are produced, these be¬ 
ing sometimes followed by clusters of 
black, Ivy-like fruits. The contrast be¬ 
tween the dark green foliage and white in¬ 
florescences is very striking. ; Though 
often grown as a greenhouse or room plant, 
it succeeds well out of doors in sheltered 


Fatsia japonica. 


W. c. flore-pleno nor W. c. foliis variegatis 
has anything to commend them. 

W. multijuoa is the next best known 
species, and is receiving considerable at¬ 
tention from owners of pergolas, for it is 
when growing over arches or other struc¬ 
tures from which the inflorescences can be 
seen from beneath that its full beauty is 
most noticeable. Of considerable vigour, 
it attains the same height as W. chinensis, 
and there is no material leaf difference. 
The racemes are much longer, each usually 
being between 2$ feet and 3£ feet in 
length, the flowers fragrant and similar in 
colour to those of W. chinensis, but more 
thinly disposed, thus giving the in¬ 
florescence a peculiarly graceful character. 
Where no other means of cultivating this 
beautiful climber are at hand a very 
charming feature can be procured by erect¬ 
ing a series of poles in a circle to form 
arches or in some other fashion and con¬ 
necting them at a height of 10 feet or 12 
feet from the ground by loose chains, then 
training the plant over the poles and along 
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limited, pruning has to be thought about. 
Pi nning, however, should be so arranged 
as to make the plants form a series of flat 
spur-like branches standing away from the 
wall. Trailing shoots will then gradually 
lose vigour and in a few years be reduced 
to a minimum. This pruning may be 
carried out as soon as the flowers fade, and 
again towards the end of summer, at both 
times cutting the shoots back to within a 
few buds of the base. Rather light, well- 
drained, loamy soil is most suitable, 
although any good garden soil is usually 
good enough to give the plants a start. 
Propagation can be effected by means of 
seeds when obtainable, but more frequently 
by layers or by grafting shoots upon sec¬ 
tions of root, the w r ork being done indoors 
in spring. 

W. chinensis is the best known of all the 
Wistarias. It was introduced just over a 
century ago from N. China, and soon be¬ 
came popular in this country, for there are 
many specimens now covering considerable 
wall space that must have been planted in 


places in many parts of the country, while 
in many of our seaside resorts there are 
some very fine specimens. 


THE WISTARIAS. 

The different species of Wistaria are 
among the most beautiful and useful 
woody climbers. They are quite hardy 
and rarely suffer even from late spring 
frosts, which lead to the undoing of so 
many otherwise first-rate flowering shrubs. 
They also thrive under very varied condi¬ 
tions and give the best results without any 
elaborate cultural care. Too rich soil is 
not an advantage, for, provided it is good 
enough to ensure rapid growth for a few 
years, it is better afterwards if growth is 
checked naturally, for those plants that 
make very luxurious shoots are less free- 
flowering than where the branches are 
stunted. Moreover, those that grow freely 
require a lot of pruning to prevent them 
overwhelming their support and becoming 
a tangle of long br^nchesyath^ ;han a 
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the chains. There is a white-flowered 
variety which is also very beautiful, 
although the racemes are shorter than 
those of the tyi>e. The variety rosea, with 
rose-coloured flowers, is less useful than 
either of the others. W. multijuga is a 
native of N. China. 

W. brachybotrys is a native of Japan, 
whence it was introduced to European 
gardens in 1830. It Is not well know T n 
and is seen to Jess advantage than either 
of the previous species. The flowers are 
purplish in colour and borne in rather 
dense, short racemes, the largest being 
about 3 J inches long. It grows at least 
13 feet high and has large, pinnate leaves 
as in other species. 

\V. frutescens is almost as vigorous as 
W. chinensis. It is a native of the south¬ 
eastern United States, and was introduced 
in 1724. It is less attractive than W., 
chineusis, for neither does it flower so 
freely nor are the inflorescences so fine. 
The flowers are lilac-purple and the longest 
racemes are about C inches long. 

\V. japonica is a Japanese species intro¬ 
duced in 1878. The growth is not very 
strong,' but the branches reach a height of 
12 feet or 15 feet. The racemes are usually 
each 8 inches or 9 inches long and the 
flowers rather small and white. At its 
best it is very beautiful, but less generally 
useful than either W. chinensis or W. 
multijuga. D. 


FRUIT. 

ENEMIES OP THE PEACIi AND 
NECTARINE. 

The recent notes on the cultivation of the 
Peach and Nectarine outside are interest¬ 
ing to older gardeners who had not, in the 
majority of cases, the advantage of glass 
structures and produced magnificent fruit 
on open walls in many parts of the,coun¬ 
try. One great advantage of glass struc¬ 
tures, either heated or unheated, is un¬ 
doubtedly the ability to cope more easily 
and effectually with the many enemies to 
wh^ch these fruits are liable. Leaf-blister, 
for instance, the outcome of cold, cutting 
winds and the consequent stoppage of 
growth, is comparatively unknown under 
glass, and this same stoppage often enables 
green fly to get a firm hold. This pest out¬ 
side is often difficult to eradicate, whereas 
under glass an occasional fdmigatlon 
keeps the trees quite clean. Agala cur- 
side, especially on old walls, red spider 
proves a deadly enemy unless measures are 
taken quite early in the seasoh before the 
trees come into flower and on a bright, 
warm day when the insects are on the 
move every bit of wall and wood is 
thoroughly drenched w f ith a strong insecti¬ 
cide. Inside, however, if the structure is 
cleansed before starting, care taken with 
the ventilation, and*a fairly moist atmo¬ 
sphere maintained whenever permissible, 
there is not much trouble with the insidious 
enemy. Another enemy, in the shape of 
thrips, can also be successfully dealt with 
by fumigation, that is, If taken in time 
before the insects attain the mature stage. 
The ability to cope more successfully under 
glass than in the open early in the season 
with, those enemies that cripple the foliage 
is as much in evidence later when the fruit 
is approaching the ripening stage. The ear¬ 
wig is exceptionally dangerous, because, 
being migratory, one never knows when to 
expect the attack and its perforating 
powers for its size are so great that fruit 
is often tapped before one is aware. It is 
not dangerous inside, because there are 
few harbouring places. The wasp, too, 
can be kept out ofnhouses with tffe aid of 
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tiffany, whereas in the open it often 
damages a lot of fruit.—E. 15. S., Hard¬ 
wick . 


RASPBERRIES: SUMMER 
MANAGEMENT. 

Seeing Raspberries are among the most 
useful Summer fruits every effort should 
be made to obtain the best possible results. 
On light, thin soils their summer treat¬ 
ment is of the utmost importance. Being 
surface-rooting they suffer quickly from 
lack of moisture, and every attention 
should be given to conserve this in the 
soil. 

A mulch of rotten manure, where it can 
be obtained, is of the utmost importance. 
If this cannot be obtained, spent hotbeds 
answ T er well. Other things can be used if 
needful. Decayed leaves, Grass mowings, 
or rotten garden refuse keep the roots 
moist and cool. Spent hoj« are also good. 
Before these are put on it is wise to give a 
dressing of some stimulant. I have found 
soot and wood ashes from a smother fire 
useful. Manure-water is excellent. Where 
nothing can be given, the surface should 
be very lightly stirred, this helping to re¬ 
tain the moisture. During the past two 
seasons I have allowed my fowls to run 
amongst the canes during the winter till 
early in April, when the soil is just 
loosened. I thin out all the small, useless 
canes that will not be wanted the next 
season. This allows the air to act on those 
that have to remain and assists the fruits 
to swell. I have seen growers shorten the 
young growths. This may answer where 
they are not supported. My G feet long 
canes fruit from the ground to the tips. 

J. Crook. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pleach leaf-blister. —I enclose specimens 
of Peach leaves, and should be glad to 
know: (1) Is this what is known as “ blis¬ 
ter blight?” and (2) what can be done 
to prevent it spreading now? Is it too 
late to spray with copper sulphate and 
quicklime wash ? Is there any other 
spray that would be beneficial now? I 
am picking off all affected leaves as they 
appear, but should like to prevent it 
spreading to those not yet showing signs 
of it.—K P. S.. 

[(1) Yes, the leaves are infested with 
the well-known fungoid disease, com¬ 
monly known as “ curl,” or “ Peach leaf- 
blister,” the scientific name being 
Exoascus deformans. (2) The best thing 
to do now is to pick off and burn every 
Infected leaf, and if any of the young 
shoots are infected cut them off also. 
In this case, cut the wood back to where 
the growth is healthy and free from 
disease. It is not too late to spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. Use this at what is 
termed summer strength— i.c., half the 
strength that is permissible w'hen the 
wood is in a dormant state. The copper 
sulphate and quicklime wash you men¬ 
tion is the same thing. lit is to be had 
ready for use, all that is necessary being 
to dilute with water to render it of the 
required strength. Next spring, or just 
before the buds begin to show signs of 
vitality, spray with Woburn wash, not 
only the tree which is now affected with 
the disease, but all other Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine trees. This wash is also to be 
had from dealers In insecticides and gar¬ 
den sundries. Use according to direc¬ 
tions sent with it. You will find the 
disease will quickly disappear should the 
present warm weather continue, but if no 
remedial measures are taken to counter¬ 
act it, there will be another attack next 
spring. The colder and more ungenial 
the spring, the more virulent the attack.] 


Red Currant blooms dropping.—I en¬ 
close a twig off a Red Currant tree of 
mine, and shall be much obliged if you 
can tell me the cause of the blossom 
perishing as it has done. This has hap¬ 
pened to this particular tree and five or 
six others every year for the past four, 
and it is only these trees which go like 
these. Several more which were pro¬ 
cured at the same time and place, and 
w r ere planted in the same garden in simi¬ 
lar soil and aspect, bear well, and are at 
present covered with fruit. Every year 
these trees blossom well, but instead of 
forming fruit the flowers perish. To all 
appearance, the trees are in splendid 
health.—C. J. Lane. 

[The only thing to which we can attri¬ 
bute tlie falling of the fruit from the 
“strigs” or stalks, leaving the latter 
adhering to t.lie wood, is that it. is due to 
insect agency, and probably to the cater¬ 
pillars or maggots of the ‘* Currant shoot 
and fruit moth,” which, after hatching 
out, would bring about the destruction 
of the fruit. The most puzzling thing of 
all is that the wood should be in such a 
robust, healthy condition, as one would 
have expected to find this more or less 
affected by the larva of the above-named 
moth. As tbeje Is an uncertainty in the 
matter, we can only advise clean cultiva¬ 
tion beneath the bushes right through the 
season, spraying in the winter after 
pruning with caustic alkali solution. 
Carefully watch the bushes during the 
next few weeks, and, should any shoots 
begin to flag and die away, kindly for¬ 
ward two or three of them, when we will 
further Investigate the matter for you.] 

Crab Apple leaves and blooms shrivel¬ 
ling .—Gan you tell me to what pest the ac¬ 
companying shrivelled Siberian Crab 
Apple bloom is due and how to avert 
it in future? The tree was full of bloom, 
but in a* short time every fruit-bud was 
destroyed. —Annual Subscriber. 

[The leaves of the Siberian Crab you 
send are badly infested with a fungoid 
disease, known as Apple scab (Fusicla- 
dimn dendriticum), which usually apiiesirs 
on the young wood and leaves before it 
attacks the fruit. The leaves of this 
particular variety of Crab are Very sus¬ 
ceptible to attack, and we have known 
quite one half of them.on a tree damaged 
to such an extent as to eventually drop, 
and they had to be swept up. All leaves 
so shed by the tree should be burnt, to 
prevent the spores of the fungus spread¬ 
ing. The tree should at once l>e sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture at half strength, 
not only to arrest the disease, but to 
avoid risk of its spreading to Apple trees 
in its vicinity. The spraying should be 
repeated two or three times, allowing ten 
days or a fortnight to elapse between 
each, application. Next spring— Lc., 
when the buds are observed to be about 
to push, spray with Woburn wash or 
” Bordeaux ” at full strength. The bloom, 
we should say from its appearance, has 
been killed either by frost or the cold, 
cutting winds which have been so pre¬ 
valent this spring.] 

Scalded Grapes. — I should be much 
obliged if you would advise me re the 
Grapes which I have in my charge, 
samples of which I send you. As you 
will see, they are spotted, and I am 
losing a good many berries. The varieties 
ore Madresfield Court and Muscat of 
Alexandria. The house is a three-quarter 

3 >an, facing S.W. I have the glass 
ightly shaded with Summer cloud. My 
treatment is as follows: I syringe house 
and rods on sunny mornings about seven, 
damp down house several tunes through 
the day, and close house for the night at 
5.30, leaving top ventilat-or open | inch 
for the nignt. I keep the temperature 
at 65 degs. by night and 70 degs. by day. 
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Of course, it runs up to 90 degs. or 100 
degs. on very sunny days. I nave been 
careful not to ventilate too early on very 
bright.mornings, and to open and shut 
down by degrees. —Inexperienced. 

[The berries you send are scalded, en¬ 
tirely due to your being “ careful not to 
ventilate too early on .very bright morn¬ 
ings.” The moisture rises during the night, 
when the temperature is low, and adheres 
to the berries, and if air is not admitted 
soon enough in the morning before the 
sun’s rays strike powerfully oil the glass, 
scalding is almost sure to take place. It 
is a good plan to leave some air on all 
night at the top of the house, and to warm 
the pipes a little to keep the internal air 
of the vinery rather dry and in motion dur¬ 
ing the night. If this is done scalding 
rarely happens. Some varieties of Grapes 
are more liable to scalding than others, 
the worst in this respect being the two you 
mention and Lady Downe’s.j 


the juices of the stalks of the flower-buds 
both before and when the blossoms are 
expanded, and causing their death. If 
carefully examined the insects are to be 
found secreted in the flower-trusses during 
April and May, which is the time when 
remedial measures should be taken to 
eradicate them. Unfortunately, winter 
washes or sprayings are of no avail. It is 
not until the end of March or beginning of 
April that the eggs laid by the female in¬ 
sects in the previous autumn begin to 
hatch out. The sprayings alluded to have 
no effect on the eggs, consequently it is 
only after suckers are found to be present 
that the pest can be dealt with. The best 
remedy is nicotine in some form or other 
applied in the form of a spray. This can 
be had from makers of insecticides or 
dealers in garden sundries. When order¬ 
ing the nicotine state the purixjse you re¬ 
quire it for.] 

Early Peach-house. — Examine the 


pays better for feeding than bush fruit, 
especially in these days when all garden 
produce is of the utmost value. I am 
aware everyone cannot obtain good rotten 
manure to mulch the bushes with, but there 
are many other ways of assisting the trees 
during the growing season. Any kind of 
animal manure may be used, washing its 
goodness down to the roots by watering it. 
Failing this, Grass mowings from lawns, 
rotten leaves, or any garden refuse that 
will rot are useful. When these cannot Ik* 
had much may be done by feeding with 
liquid manure made from house slo]* or 
fowl droppings, to which some soot or lime 
may be added. I have some Gooseberry 
bushes bctw T een Pear-trees. These have 
been given liquid manure made from the 
above, and there is now a heavy crop of 
fruit on them.—J. C. F. C. 

Bush fruits are, so far, promising. 
After the huge crops borne by Goose¬ 
berries last year, some misgivings were 



A February gathering . Tenby Daffodils , early Scillas , and pink Lungwort . 


Apple blossom falling.—I have a New¬ 
ton Wonder Apple tree, the fruit blossom 
of which has failed to set properly, and 
falls at the slightest touch. 1 enclose a 
few of the blossoms, and should be glad 
if you could tell me the cause of the 
trouble. A few of my trees were affected 
last year by blossom wilt, but this 
does not seem to me a case of 
blossom wilt. We had slight frosts 
occasionally during March and April, 
but other trees around the Newton 
Wonder— e.g. } Cox’s Orange and Wor¬ 
cester Pear main—are bearing and de¬ 
veloping satisfactorily. The Newton 
Wonder had a good crop of fruit last year, 
as the other trees had. It has been planted 
nearly three years.—H. B., Devon. 

[The blossoms w T ere in a very dried up 
condition when received, therefore we are 
unable to say definitely the reason why 
they have withered and dried, but from 
their api>earanee strongly suspect it to be 
due to Apple suckers (Psylla mali). These 
insects work an ^calculable amount of 
mischief j]p some 0i way 


border, and if it is found that it will not 
remain sufficiently moist until all the crop 
has ripened it should be well watered and 
then mulched. Syringing and damping 
down must be gradually dispensed with as 
the fruits ripen, and admit plenty of air 
on bright, warm days to ensure high 
flavour and finish. A little air should be 
left on at the top of the house the night 
through. Look tne trees over each morn¬ 
ing. All the fruits that are ripe will yield 
to a gentle pull when grasped by the hand. 
Place them in flat baskets lined with 
cotton wool and transfer to the fruit-room, 
from where they can be taken and used 
as required. If the fruits have to be 
forwarded by rail or post they should be 
gathered before they are quite ripe.— 
A. W. 

Bush fruit: Manure-water for.—Those 
who visit gardens must have often been 
impressed with the starved condition 
many of the fruit bushes are in. A day or 
two ago an owner of a large garden re¬ 
marked to me how small his Gooseberries 
are compared to a few years ago. Nothing 


felt as to what might happen in the course 
of the present spring. Up till now, it 
would appear that the yield will be equally 
as heavy, but much depends upon the 
weather of the next week or two. Foliage 
is rapidly clothing the bushes, and this 
will reduce the danger from frost to which 
the embryo fruits are exposed. Black 
Currants, Red Currants, and VVliite Cur¬ 
rants have flowered well. Growth is 
rather slow in the case of Strawberries, 
and some artificial manure has been hoed 
into the soil between the lines to give the 
roots a fillip.—B. K. 

Damsons.—Damsons, like other stone 
fruits, are full of blossoms. Some of 
these trees are of jpeat age and size, and 
are liable to suffer from east winds, which, 
somehow, always seem to Ik? prevalent 
when these trees are in flower. This has 
been, as usual, the case during the pre¬ 
sent season; but, fortunately, there has 
been no rain wdth the wind. Such a com¬ 
bination usually upsets our hopes of a 

g ood Damson crop; but as rain nas been 
icking, there-jis, at least, the chance of a 
satisfactory- viola.—H . McG. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

AN AMERICAN ON FLAVOUR IN 
APPLES. 

For years I have tried in the public Press 
to urge the supreme importance of flavour 
in Apples upon the consumer, the dealer, 
and the grower of this fruit. Beginning 
with the consumer, my effort was to con¬ 
vince him that he did not really know what 
a good Apple was; the average buyer, I 
mean. The business man Would stop at his 
grocer’s on his way to business and order 
a peck or more of Apples to be sent to his 
home. He had a general idea that Apples 
were Apples and a healthful fruit to be 
used in the,cuisine, but very little know¬ 
ledge of any distinctive quality in the 
different varieties. If he stopped to look 
at the grocer’s stock at all he would be 
very likely to be attracted by the brilliant 
colouring of some flavourless Apple, like 
the Ben Davis, perhaps. The fruits would 
look well in the family fruit-dish, if used 
i'i that way, or answer every purpose In 
the kitchen. It seems to me that people 
now want better Apples than they did in 
past years, and also that they know what 
the better Apple is. All this Apple lore 
that has appeared in The Garden of late 
confirms this opinion, though I fear it is 
not quite safe to assume even yet that in 
the future the palate will preside over the 
eye in the selection of Apples. 

What constitutes a good Apple? What 
special qualities must it possess' in order 
to excel? It seems to me that many of 
these qualities are too delicate for any 
scientific analysis. My own list of the 
best Apples in this country to-day is a 
short one. Some of these are, perhaps, 
unknown over the water, as many native 
sorts there are unknown here. I would 
include the Newtown, Spitzenberg, Jona¬ 
than, Rhode Island Greening, Mother, and 
Grimes’ Golden; and of this last-named 
sort I desire to speak with some detail, not 
only because of its supreme quality, but 
also because of its great productiveness 
with me. It originated on the farm of 
Thomas Grimes in West Virginia early in 
the nineteenth century. It was afterwards 
disseminated to some extent in the South 
and West and other scattered sections, 
mainly for home use or private orchards, 
because of its excellent quality. So we 
will call it a foundling waif in Dame 
Nature’s garden. The tree Is vigorous and 
productive, giving me large annual crops 
from a young tree. The wood is dark red¬ 
dish-brown. Downing calls it Grimes’ 
Golden Pippin; later it became Grimes’ 
Golden, which I consider very appropriate, 
although our National Pomologies 1 Society, 
in its recent economic nomenclature, calls 
it Grimes’. The fruit is a beautiful yellow 
In colour when properly matured, rich and 
delicious in flavour, with an aroma unlike 
that of any other sort. It is an excellent 
keeper, roundish oblate, slightly conical, 
stalk rather short and set in a deep cavity, 
which is often russeted.— H. Hendricks, 
Kingston, New York , in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

How to cook a Cabbage.— Take off any 
withered outside leaves, divide the Cabbage 
into four, cut off the stalk, wash well in 
salted water to remove dirt and grubs. 
Shred coarsely or cut into eight. Place in 
an earthen casserole for choice, with 1 gill 
of water and 1 oz. of fat to one medium¬ 
sized Cabbage. Cover and cook quite 
gently, stirring now and then until tender. 
Serve very hot in the casserole. Having 
ceased to boil Cabbage and learned to cook 
it in this fashion go further and introduce 
to your household ‘^Cabbage and Savoury 
Uice,’[- “Potato aM-^yiajijO^jJtaG,” 


“ Cabbage Rissoles,” “ Stuffed Cabbage,” 
“ Hot-Pot of Cabbage, Potatoes, and 
Onion,” “ Poached Eggs on Cabbage 
Purde,” for indeed when worthily cooked 
the Cabbage will become an institution of 
which we may be proud.— Daily Mail. 

Best as a vegetable.— A few recipes as 
to the most acceptable way of cooking Beet 
to be eaten as a vegetable would be ac¬ 
ceptable, for now that we have been 
favoured with a soaking rain the roots of 
the round type, of which Crimson Globe is 
an example, will develop quickly, and an, 
occasional dish is welcome. One is more 
accustomed to have this vegetable in the 
salad-bowl than eaten in the ordinary way, 
hot with meat or pudding, and in this case, 
if just plain without accessories it is not 
very acceptable. The knowledge as to 
how to serve it in the latter way to the 
best advantage is all the more necessary 
with the Bmall, round forms available, be¬ 
cause these are much more easily cooked, 
and, in the case of the Crimson Globe type, 
quite as good in quality as the best of the 
long varieties. Beet seed does not always 
germinate well, but this year it came up 
freely, and the plants are coming away 
strongly.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

8weet Com and Its gathering.— Dr. 
Guillemard writes on this in the Morning 
Post :— 

First of all, with regard to when the 
cobs should be picked. This needs a 
certain amount of practice, because if 
the cobs are too old they are not worth 
eating. It is not a bad plan to strip 
away a bit of the husk at the top to in¬ 
spect them, so as to be able to cover it 
up again if not ready, otherwise the 
birds soon rifle it. The corns on the 
cob should be well plumped , out, but 
should not be yellow. Do not cut the 
cobs off; twist them off. In cooking, 
first strip the husk off, then place in 
the saucepan, in boiling water, with a 
little salt in. No soda should be used, 
and the lid must be kept on. Half an 
hour is about the right time to allow, 
but if they are rather old they need a 
little lpnger. 

Good Apples.— Those who like sweet 
Apples will find any of the following of all¬ 
round excellence, and it is difficult to de¬ 
cide which to reject in planting, but I 
think I should put Court Pendu Plat first 
because of long keeping and general ex¬ 
cellence. The others run it close, viz., 
Mannington Pearmain, Mabbot’s Pear- 
main, Duke of Devonshire, Rosemary 
Russet, Claygate Pearmain, Brownlee's 
Russet, and Boston Russet. These are 
some that I have recently been eating, and 
I like them all. They would all be better, 
however, if they had more of the flavour 
that we associate with Cox’s Orange, 
Ribston, and King’s Acre Pippin. I re¬ 
commend them strongly for eating or cook¬ 
ing. Any of them crossed with any of the 
three Apples last named should produce 
new Apples of a most desirable type. With 
so many fine, sweet Apples there is no need 
to grow Crabs. Court Pendu Plat is a 
very beautiful Apple, reminiscent of Blen¬ 
heim in colour, but smaller.—W. J. 
Fabueb. 

Buttered Rloe with boiled eggs.— Put 

three pints of water Into a saucepan with 
a small handful of salt and bring to the 
boil. Have ready one teacupful of Rice 
(well washed), which throw into the fast¬ 
boiling water and boil for exactly twenty 
minutes; give a stir to keep it free from 
settling. Strain through a strainer and 
pour off as much water as possible and 
throiv the Rice on to a cloth to take off the 
water. Put into the pan a two-ounce piece 
of butter or any good fat, melt it, put in 
the prepared Rice, and stir up with a fork 
until it is nicely flavoured with the fat; 


season with pepper and salt if required. 
Boil as many eggs as are required for each 
person (soft or hard), shell them and put 
on the buttered Rice, allow them to heat 
thoroughly, and serve. Any nicely-pre¬ 
pared vegetables can be eaten with this 
dish of Rice. The water off the Rice can 
be used as a Rice drink with dry toast or 
as soup. Poached eggs can be used if pre¬ 
ferred.— Country Life. 

Two food essentials. —Professor van 
Calcar, of Leyden University, in a lecture 
to the Dutch Society of Natural Science 
advised attention to the quality rather 
than the quantity of food. Said he :— 

44 Do not reckon by calories, but see 
that you have well-balanced food. Two 
great essentials in food are fats and 
vegetable salts. Unless we have fat 
much of the albumen which we eat 
cannot be assimilated. It is well that 
fats should be taken in their natural 
condition and preference given to those 
which have a low melting point. With¬ 
out salts healthy life cannot be main¬ 
tained. From the physiological as well 
as from the social-economic standpoint, 
these salts are of the greatest value 
when obtained in the form of green 
vegetables. Wholemeal bread should 
also be freely used in districts where 
green vegetables are not procurable, as 
it contains more salts than white 
bread.” 

Cooking the Chick Pea-—I have just 
read in Gardening of April 13th a note 
from a correspondent re the Chick Pea or 
Garbanzo of Spain. He asks whether 
some reader who knows Spain could give 
a recipe for cooking it. This Chick Pea Is 
also much used in Italy and the south of 
France, and there it is made into a soup. 
The Peas are first soaked for a night in 
soft water with a piece of charcoal in it 
or a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. Then 
the next day the Peas are put into cold 
water, allowing a plateful for each person, 
together with four or five tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil and a large handful of chopped 
Spinach or Sea kale Beet, the whole to be 
simmered gently for quite three hours. If 
the water boils away add more boiling 
water, and also add salt an hour before 
serving/ When the soup is ready pieces of 
neatly-cut bread are put into the tureen 
and the soup poured over. I have eaten 
this since I was a child, and for a long 
while had the Peas both from Spain and 
Italy sent to me by friends, but I have not 
been able to get them since the war began. 
I wonder whether your correspondent 
could tell me where I can now procure 
them. The Chick Pea grows quite well in 
England as a green crop.— Mrs. Dawson, 
Cob ham , Surrey. 

Mangos in Jamaloa.— My first Mango 
came in a day or two ago, as cheering a 
sign as a first swallow. They will go on 
till the end of August, and the whole popu¬ 
lation will live in great measure upon 
them. “ Not a bellyache in a bushel of 
them,” as an old rustic at home said of his 
good, sweet Apple in his own garden. 
Ripe Bananas are very plentiful now, six 
for l^d., and most of them are so big that 
I use only half a one at a time. These 
monsters, though, are never so good ‘as the 
more moderate-sized ones.—J. 

Braised Barley.— Six ounces of Barley, 
one and a half ounces of butter, one small 
Onion, two ounces of Parmesan or Cheddar 
cheese, one pint of stock or bottled soup, 
pepper and salt. Wash the Barley, chop 
the Onion and fry it until slightly brown; 
then add the Barley and fry a little; add 
stock and cook until the Barley is tender. 
Add the cheese just before dishing up; also 
Allspice or Mushrooms to taste. Time re¬ 
quired, one hour.-- Country Life . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

USES OF THE GREAT INDIAN 
ROCKFOILS. 

These distinct hardy plants are very help¬ 
ful in the open-air garden, though they do 
not always fit into the flower-bed or 
border. As margins to bold bands of 
shrubbery they are helpful, and the foliage 
often good in colour, while some are hand¬ 
some in bloom. They also have some value 
as weed-resisters, their vigour and large 


apart among them. In 1914 all did fairly 
well. When home on leave last July, I 
was disappointed to find that (except for 
some thriving L. croceum, L. Hansom. 
L. Martagon album, and L. umbellatum) 
the rest had disappeared. The Azaleas 
were also dead or in a moribund condition. 
My wife told me that this misfortune was 
owing to the Lilies sprawling over them. 
The soil is a strong clay loam, and more 
or less in shade. I planted the Lilies 
myself, each bulb enclosed in sand and on 
a small inverted pot for drainage; also a 
bucket full of leaf-mould, ashes, and peat 


shown in the sketches submitted—would 
appear between shrubs from any point of 
view. The method of grouping, however, 
is a detail. Much more hinges on, soil, 
drainage, and the kinds of Lilies selected. 
As in your ease the Azaleas as well as the 
Lilies have failed, I should attribute the 
failure to the soil, “ strong clay loam,” and 
probably also lack of drainage. Beyond 
the addition of a little leaf-mould and peat 
to each plant the bed does not appear to 
have been specially prepared, though soil 
and drainage are vital to success. More- 



Great Indian Bockfoil by garden steps. 


foliage smothering the weeds. In the pic¬ 
ture they are used to flank the steps lead¬ 
ing from the Heath garden. W. 


LILIES AND SHRUBS, GROUPING. 

I READ the article by “E. H. J.” on Lilies in 
Gardening with much interest. What I 
especially want to know is how to inter¬ 
mingle Azaleas, Hydrangeas, etc., with 
the Lilies. Do you plant the shrubs in 
clumps and the Lilies in clumps? Could 
you also tell me how far apart they should 
be planted to the best advantage? In 
1913 I started a Lily bed, planting Azaleas 
4 feet apart, and ahwrfc 400 Lilies 6 inches 
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for each plant.—R. HayNE, Lt., 15/th 
Labour Company , B.E.F., France. 

[The method of grouping preferred, 
whether of flowering shrub, Fern, or other 
plant, is that of planting either irregu¬ 
larly as isolated examples, at such a dis¬ 
tance asunder as to ensure an easy disposal 
of the branches and room for subsequent 
development for a few years ahead, with a 
thin distribution of the Lilies either singly 
or in twos or threes, the bulbs set a foot or 
so apart each way. Treated thus, the 
ground area of the Lilies is screened from 
direct sun-heat, and no gullies—which 
would be inseparable from the method 


over, “ strong clay loam ” would be un¬ 
suited to both Azaleas and Lilies, though 
loam of a good holding character mixed 
with a like bulk of leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand may do quite well for both. With 
good drainage, a soil depth of 2 feet at 
least of the mixture named, and good bulbs 
for planting, there need not be many 
failures if the planting were completed by 
early autumn. In any case the dual 
failure of Azaleas and Lilies could not 
consistently be traced to the latter 
“sprawling over” the former, since the 
sprawling of the Lilies could not adversely 
affect those plants or bring about their un¬ 
original from 
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doing. There is a deeper cause, and it lies 
with the soil, drainage, and bulbs. Had 
you given the names of the Lilies which 
have failed we might have helped you 
further. The number of suitable kinds, 
however, is not large.— E. II. Jenkins.] 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Two useful Daffodils.— There is no more 
useful member of the Narcissus family 
than N. Horsfiekli. It is so easily pleased 
in the matter of soil, and does not need the 
frequent transplanting that is necessary in 
the case of such kinds as the Tenby and 
N. princeps. The value of this kind for 
cutting is well known, the flowers being 
so bold and effeciive. N. albicans and N. 
grandis are, however, equally good; in 
fact, I consider that the former is the 
finest of the three. But in my experience 
it demands better treatment, and should 
be transplanted every third year. It is a 
fine Daffodil in its highest form, the 
flowers possessing more refinement than 
those of N. Horsfieldi. N. grandis is a 
sturdy-growing kind of a good constitu¬ 
tion, and should be made more of by those 
who need bulbous plants for growing 
under trees or naturalising in the Grass, 
These two varieties come on the heels of 
N. Horsfieldi, and should, therefore, be 
grown by those who need a continuous 
supply of cut bloom. I fancy that they 
have been rather neglected by amateurs, 
although I know that N. grandis is much 
in favour with market growers. It is 
quite evident that N. Horsfieldi must be 
descended from one of the above varie¬ 
ties. It may have been a cross between 
them. It may be remembered that it was 
distributed with the Empress, and was 
supposed to have come from the same pod 
of seed. N. Empress certainly comes 
nearer N. albicans than does N. Hors¬ 
fieldi, both in appearanee and in time of 
flowering, and with me is not nearly so 
robust, and increases very slowly, 
whereas N. Horsfieldi increases very fast. 

Primula Winteri.— I saw this for the 
first time at Wisley, and was charmed 
with its delicate and refined beauty. It 
was in bloom in the middle of December, 
and was fresh and bright in March. Shel¬ 
tered by an overhanging hedge in the rock 
garden, it showed no trace of having 
passed through the vicissitudes of an 
English winter. Hftrdy plants that 
bloom through the winter are only too 
rare, and those that do so should be 
cherished. It would seem that this 
Primula is destined to take high rank 
among hardy flowers, and I should not 
be surprised if, like other members of the 
family,- it gives birth in time to a race of 
beautiful varieties. 

Ranunculus speciosus plenus is a very 
useful and showy plant. The large, bright 
yellow flowers are freely produced, and 
■when a dozen or more “plants are grouped 
together quite a striking dffect is created. 
It is of very easy culture, but, like many 
members of the family, loves moisture. I 
should think it would make a good water¬ 
side plant. It is compact of growth, does 
not run up high, and the blooms stand 
out well from the foliage. This Ranun¬ 
culus is a very satisfactory hardy plant, 
and I consider it to be one of the best of 
the family. 

Coronilla varia should never be put 
where there is any chance of its coming 
into contact with other things. This 
plant possesses powers of destruction 
which render it very dangerous in the 
hardy , flower border. In my case, It 
travelled through an old Box edging and 
choked several Gooseberry bushes. I had 
as much dMculty ip getting rid of it as 
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I should have with any noxious weed, the 
field Equisetum or Cat's-tail, as it is called 
here, excepted, and this is, I believe, the 
only thing that this Coronilla is not 
capable of killing. It is only fit for an 
Isolated si>ot, where it cannot come into 
contact with other things, or for the 
woodland or wild garden, where It ap¬ 
pears to be able to hold its own against 
aDy of the dwurfer-habdted forms of native 
vegetation. I once planted it in an old 
hedgerow, and it was quite at home, and 
w r as spreading freely, but the hedgerow 
was grubbed. 

Variegated Sweet Daphne.— I am in¬ 
clined to think that this variegated form 
is more free and more enduring than the 
type. Some years ago I saw a fine speci¬ 
men in a neighbouring garden. It was 
grewing in very light soil on a south 
border under a,wall, where It must have 
been very hot and extremely dry at times 
in the growing season. I do not think 
that the typical form would have 
flourished under those conditions. I am 
sure that readers of Gardening generally 
would like to grow this Daphne, not only 
on account of its quiet beauty, but also 
for the sake of the delicious perfume the 
flowers exhale. Unfortunately, it is 
capricious, growing in some soils with the 
utmost freedom, but too frequently abso¬ 
lutely refusing to make any growth. If 
the variegated form is really more reli¬ 
able and ,accommodating, it is a fact 
worth knowing. If there is any differ¬ 
ence, it can be easily seen by planting 
both forms together. According to what 
has appeared in this paper lately, there 
is evidence in favour of the variegated 
form. 

Anemone intermedia.— This Anemone, 
which is very closely allied to the Wood 
Anemone, would almost appear to be a 
variety of A. ranunculoides. With me it 
was this year the first of the spring- 
flowering Anemones to bloom, and is, 
therefore, of some value. The flowers 
are rather paler than those of A. ranun¬ 
culoides, and the leaves are more finely 
divided. It appears to be rather scarce. 
I have never seen it mentioned.—J. 
Cornhill. 


SOTB8 AND REPLIES. 

8avory-llk« Speedwell (Veronica saturei- 
oides) is an easily-grown and rather pretty 
plant whose flowering this year began in 
late April, Prostrate-habited, the creep¬ 
ing ^ems rooting as they go into any bit of 
cool soil are furnished with small, round¬ 
ish, glossy leaves, presently producing 
many little spikes of violet-blue flowers 
each with a tiny white base. The blue is 
quite distinct, and if, after the manner of 
some Speedwells, the flowers are not of 
long duration, the plant is worth attention 
because of its early coming. On a level 
bit of rockwork wher6 the soil is good and 
cool it forms a pretty carpet. More sug¬ 
gestive is it, perhaps, when it gets away a 
little, garnishing in its own way the minia¬ 
ture gullies between rocks, which, If not 
studiously arranged by the rock builder, 
are by no means infrequent. Then it is 
that plants like the above afford the gar¬ 
dener object lessons whose value can 
hardly be overestimated. It comes from 
Dalmatia.—E. H. J. 

Bedding out. —This should be com¬ 
menced in earnest now, getting out the 
hardiest of the subjects first and setting 
them into place as the work proceeds with 
a good soaking of water. Special care 
should be bestowed on the lifting of Cal¬ 
ceolarias, as these do little good if the 
roots have not good balls of soil attached. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

CLUB-ROOT. 

Club-root causes serious damage to Cab¬ 
bages, Savoys, Cauliflowers, Broccoli, 
Turnips, and other plants of the Cabbage 
tribe. In its later stages the disease is 
easily recognised, for when the diseased 
plants which have failed to grow and 
mature properly -are pulled up the root.* 
are seen to lx? swollen In large, irregular 
lumps. The seriousness of the disease 
is d,ue to the fact that in its early stages 
It often escapes notice. If seedlings are 
purchased, a careful inspection should l>e 
made of the roots before they are planted. 
It is no less imiH>rtant to make sure that 
the seed-bed in which the plants of the 
Cabbage tribe are raised is free from 
the disease. The commonest way in 
which the disease is spread is by moving 
plants from infected soil Into fresh, uu- 
infeeted soil. 

The parasite which causes the disease 
is invisible to the naked eye, and is cap¬ 
able x>f lying like a dormant seed in the 
soil, and of resuming later on its activity 
and penetrating to the delicate hairs on 
the roots of young Cabbage plants. 

The disease is almost invariably pre¬ 
sent in soil, especially poor soil of an 
acid nature; therefore, before planting 
Cabbages or similar crops the soil should 
be tested. This Is easily done by means 
of blue litmus paper, a supply of which 
may be purchased from any chemist for 
2d. If a leaf of the blue litmus paper 
pressed against a moist sample of the soil 
to be tested and left for half-hour be¬ 
comes red, the soil is add, and should 
be limed or chalked thoroughly before 
Cabbage crops are planted in It. For 
light soils lxnvdered chalk or limestone 
should be used at the rale of from 28 lbs. 
to 50 lbs. to the square rod. It may be 
dug in at any time. If the sioil is a stiff 
clay, fresh slacked lime should be used 
at the rate of 28 lbs. to the square rod. 
It should be bought as quicklime (un- 
elacked lime), spread in heaps on the 
•soil, covered with a little earth, and 
allowed to stand for about a fortnight, 
and then spread evenly and dug in. Need¬ 
less to say, the lime should uot be allow'd! 
to come into contact with the roots of 
living plants, nor should it be dug in so 
as to come into contact with manure. If 
the disease is known to be present in the 
soil, no plants of the Cabbage tribe should 
be planted in the ground until the soil 
has been treated with quicklime. This 
treatment is best carried out in the 
autumn, and, in any case, two or three 
weeks must elapse between the time of 
applying the lime and planting the crop. 
Care should be taken when using the 
quicklime to protect the face, hands, and 
clothes. Spreading should be done on a 
still day, and at the rate of 1 lb. to the 
square yard. The quicklime should be 
dug iu immediately after it has been 
spread. 

Where small numbers of seedlings are 
to be raised, and the soil of the garden 
or allotment is known to be affected, the 
seed should be sown in soil sterilised by 
heating or by treatment with quicklime. 
The minute spores or seeds of the ]*arasite 
are often carried on the roots of diseased 
plants to the compost heap, and they in¬ 
fect the soil of the heap, and are carried 
back with the compost to the vegetable 
plot. Again, diseased plants are often 
left lying on the ground, and the spores 
which they contain are carried back into 
the soil. 

Should one or two plants show by their 
failure to thrive that there is something 
wrong with them, they should be pulled 
up and burned. 

Original from 
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CATCH CROPS AND INTERCROPPING. 
Catch chops. —Quick-growing crops like 
Lettuce, Turnips, Spinach, Short Horn 
Carrots and Radishes, all of which may be 
cut or pulled in a few weeks from the time 
of sowing or planting, may be grown as 
catch crops. They are, for instance, very 
useful for sowing as soon as Peas, Pota¬ 
toes, and other crops fiave been cleared off. 
They may also be grown to precede a crop. 
Suppose, for instance, that a sunny site 
lia8 been reserved for Runner Beans or 
outdoor Tomatoes, it is quite possible to 
sow and lift an early crop of Snowball or 
Early Milan Turnips before the Beans or 
Tomatoes come into bearing. The Turnips 
will not be large—no larger, perhaps, than 
billiard balls—but they are tender and 
none the worse for being small. Catch 
crops are also very useful for growing by 
the edges of paths, while lettuces are very 
well suited for growing along the sides of 
Celery trenches in late summer. 

Intercropping is worthy of careful at¬ 
tention if we are to get the largest possible 
production from our gardens. But it is 
necessary to utter a note of warning. The 
greatest mistake that can be made in the 
kitchen garden is overcrowding. Many 
beginners try to grow six plants where 
there is only room for one, and if inter¬ 
cropping means overcrowding, then give 
up intercropping. Perhaps the best known 
instance of intercropping is that of grow¬ 
ing winter Greens between Potatoes. With 
early Potatoes planted in rows at least 
2 feet 0 inches apart it is a good plan to 
plant winter Greens, such as Brussels 
•Sprouts, Broccoli, and Kale, between the 
rows after the Potatoes are earthed up. 
The Potatoes are lifted in July and the 
Greens have a fair chance for development 
The Royal Horticultural Society recoin 
mends intercropping maincrop Potatoes 
with Broccoli and Kale. In nine cases out 
of ten, when this is attempted the Greens 
are overcrowded and smothered by the 
vigorous haulm of the Potatoes. It is a 
far better plan to clear the Potatoes, say 
in October, and to turn the ground up 
rough for the winter. Where intercropping 
has not been followed with early or second- 
early Potatoes the ground may, as soon as 
the Potatoes are cleared, be planted with 
Coleworts, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Kale, or it may be sown with 
Turnips, Lettuces, or Perpetual Spinach. 

Cultivation of Peas with Potatoes.- 
In a recent appeal to allotment holders, 
Sir Arthur Lee writesEvery allot¬ 
ment holder should extend his crop of 
Beans and Peas, ahd I‘would suggest that 
intercropping Potatoes with Broad Beans 
Potatoes will not 


dunce the Pea would grow rapidly, and, if 
the right variety were selected, would 
dominate the Potato and produce a useful 
crop without in any way interfering with 
tiie growth of the Potato plant or the 
general tillage operations necessary for its 
successful cultivation. As there seemed to 
be some possibility of introducing a useful 
type of crop association in England, experi¬ 
ments were accordingly made at various 
centres. The varieties of Peas used were 
Little Marvel, Pilot, and Thomas Laxton; 
a single Pea was inserted at the side of 
each Potato plant as soon as its position in 
the row could be defined. The trials were 
carried out at the following centres :—The 
Allotments, W T est Ealing; Plas Newydd 
Gardens, Anglesey; Rudgwick Fruit Farm, 
Sussex; Cottage Gardens, Buck’s Green, 
Sussex; and Swanley Horticultural Col¬ 
lege. In every case Mr. Berry reports that 
the combination of Peas and Potatoes was 
failure. The Potato haulm suppressed 
the Peas, few or no pods were formed, and 
where a few did form scarcely a single pod 
contained any seeds. In one case where 
the Peas were put into the drill along with 
the seed Potatoes the result was equally 
disappointing. 

Last year some allotment holders tried 
growing Broad Beans and Potatoes to¬ 
gether by sowing the Beans along the rows 
at intervals of a'yard, but in all the cases 
that came under the writer’s notice the 
Beans were very poor, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the Potatoes would have 
been better without their companion crops. 
At all events, the allotment workers in 
question are not convinced that there is 
auy advantage in growing these two crops 
together; and they are giving up the idea 
of doing so this year. Instances of suc¬ 
cessful intercropping, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are:— 

Spinach (Round-leaved) between Peas 
and Broad Beans. Sow in March and 
April. 

Radishes (Turnip-rooted and French 
Breakfast) between Dwarf Beans, Par 
snips, Broad Beaus, and Peas. Sow from 
March till May. 

lettuce (Cabbage) between Shallots and 
Dwarf Beans. Sow in March and April 
Cos Lettuce between Leeks. Sow in May 
and June. 

Broccoli, Kale, and Brussels Sprouts be 
tween early Potato**. Sow in March and 
early April. 

Turnips Early Milan and Snowball 
grown as a catch crop 'before Runner 
Beans or Tomatoes. Sow in February and 
March. Also to follow Potatoes. Sow in 
September. Early Milan is the earlier of 
the two, but should only he sown in small 
quantities, as it is fit for use but for 
short time. 

Carrots—Early Nantes, Early Gem, and 
Early Horn. Sow in June and July to 
follow early Peas and Potatoes, after 
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be largely, practised. „ __ - 

lose, but rather gain, from the presence of 1 dressing with wood-ashes, 
their bed companion.” If it is true that 1 
Potatoes will gain by intercropping with 
Broad Beans, Peas, or any other legu¬ 
minous crop, then by all means let us 
adopt the practice as widely as'possible, 
but first of all let us examine the experi¬ 
ences of others. *Last year Mr.. G. P. Berry, 

General Inspector of Horticulture to the 
Board of Agriculture, carried out a series 
of experiments to test the growing of Pota¬ 
toes with Peas or Beans. The experiments 
w’ere conducted >as the result of expert evi¬ 
dence on Belgian methods of catch 
cropping and intercropping given before 
the Cultivations Sub-Committee of the 
Technical Division of the Board. The ex¬ 
perts who were examined recommended, 
among other crip associations, the cultiva¬ 
tion of Peas with Potatoes by planting a 
single seed at the side or in the centre of 


each Potato pk 
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Broad Beans. —Pinch out the tops of 
these, immediately sufficient flowers show 
for a good crop, and support the growths 
by driving in a few stakes each side of the 
rows and stretching strings along them. 
Should black aphis appear, as they are 
almost sure to~do, especially on the later 
crops, thoroughly syringe with soft soap 
anu water mixed—a sure and safe remedy. 
One or two more sowings of Broad 
Windsor may still be made. These will do 
much better, especially on dry. shallow 
soils, if trenches are prepared, filling these 
nearly full with half-decayed farmyard 
manure, and adding sufficient soil to give 
the seeds a start. They will require to be 
well watered should the weather be very 
dry.—F. W. G. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom May 28th.— Clematis (in 
variety). Wistarias , Honeysuckles, Lilacs 
(in variety), Laburnums, single and 
double Thorns, Pyrus Malus (in variety), 
Prunus (in variety). Rites (in variety), 
Japanese Cherries, Berberis (in great 
variety), I Veiyelas, Staphylea colehica, 
Magnolias (in variety), Ohoisya ternata, 
Deutzias (in variety), Kerria japonica, 
Cydonias (in variety), Halesia tetraptera 
(Snowdrop tree). Viburnums (in great 
variety), Spirwas, Daphnes (in variety), 
Andrornedas (in variety). Azaleas (in 
variety), Rhododendrons (in variety). 
Exochorda grandiflora, Dapliniphyllum 
macropodum, Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, G. sulphurea, 
Veronica Hulkeana, Solanum orispum, 
Schisophragma liydrangeoides (climbing 
Hydrangea), Coronilla Emerus, C. 
glauca, Polygonum baldschuanicum, Caly- 
can thus floridus, Sweet Bay, Olearia mac- 
rodonta, Jasminum primulinum, Per- 
nettyas (in variety), Leiopliyllum buxt- 
folium, Rosemary (in variety), Coto- 
neasters, Ericas (in variety), Cytisus (in 
variety), ,Cistus (in variety), Senecio 
Greyi, Gaultheria Shallon, Rubus deli- 
ciosus, R. nutkanus, Climbing Roses 
(species and varieties), Lupins (in 
variety). Dicentra spectabUis, Solomon's 
Seal, Doronicums (in variety), Anchusas 
(in variety). Delphiniums (in variety), 
Arnebia echioides, Geums (in variety), 
Ncpeta Mussini, Heucheras (in variety), 
Lily-of-the-Valley. Polyanthus (in much 
variety). Forget-me-not (in many shades 
of colour), Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
East Lothian Stocks, May-flowering 
Tulips (in variety), Grape Hyacinths (in 
variety). Iris (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Anemones (in great variety), Asplio- 
delus subalpinus pyrenaicus, Catnassias. 
Ranunculus speciosus fl.-pl., Trillium 
grandiflortim, Ixiolirion tataricum, Ere- 
murus hitnalaicus, Mertensia virginica, 
M. echioides, Tiarella cordifolia, Pul- 
monaria officinalis, Thalictrums (in 
variety), Epimediums (in variety), Pent- 
stemon Scouleri, P. rupicola, Aquilegias 
(in variety), Narcissus poeticus (single 
and double), Gentiana acaulis, G. verna, 
Cypripedium Caleeolus, Arenarias (in 
variety), Aubrietias (in great variety), 
Hutchinsia alpina, Saxifrages (in 
variety). Megaseas, Androsaces (in 
variety), Silene Hookcri, Oxalis (in 
variety), Dryas oetopetala, Alpine Phloxes 
(in great variety), Drabas (various), 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Armeria 
ooemitosa dwarf Campanulas (in variety), 
Ramondia pyrenaica, Primulas (in great 
variety), Haberlea rhodopetisis, Dianthus 
(in variety), Omphalodes cappadocica, 
^Jthionemas (in variety), Ourisia 
coccinea, Acliilleas (in variety), Houstonia 
oasrulea, Erinus alpinus, Arabis (in 
variety), Lithospermums (in variety), 
Walilenbergia serpyllifolia. Thymus (in 
variety), Saponaria ocymoides, Waldstei- 
nia fragariodes, . W. trifolia, Onosma 
tauHcum, Mazus rugosus, M. Pumilio, 
Sedums (in variety). Cotyledon simplici- 
folius, Iberis (in variety), Hypericum 
reptans, Gnaphalium trinerve, Gypso- 
philas (in variety), Meconopsis (in 
variety ), TroUius (in variety), Iceland and 
Oriental Poppies, Uelianthemums (in 
variety ), Genista pilosa, Herbaceous 
Pwonies (in variety), Senecio japonica. 
Herbaceous Spirwas, Hemerocallis, 
Ranunculus Lingua, Calthas (in variety). 
Periwinkles (in variety), Aponogcton 
dislachyon, Rodgersia palmata, Rheum 
palmatum, Epilobium nummulariwfolium, 
Tradescan tia v irginica. 

The Week’s Work.— Border Chrysan¬ 
themums recently planted out are com¬ 
mencing to grow freely, and the stakes 
have been placed in position. Secure the 
main stem firmly, looping in the other 
growths as they progress. If the plants 
are strong and healthy, they will branch 
freely naturally, and further stopping will 
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be unnecessary. Give copious waterings 
at the roots as often as necessary, and 
spray the plants overhead in the evenings 
of fine days. If the weather continues 
dry, a light mulch will be beneficial, and 
will save much watering. Many plants in 
the mixed borders are now in tneir full 


beauty, Aquilegias, Lupins, Geums, 
Irises, Pffionies, Poppies, and many others 
producing a gay effect. Coarse-growing 
subjects need to be restricted, and con- 
stent attention to staking and tying is 
very necessary. All climbing plants are 
growing rapidly, and need frequent atten¬ 
tion, for if neglected they soon become a 
tangled mass. Do not train climbers in a 
stiff or formal manner, or much of their 
beauty will be destroyed. The object in 
tying and thinning unnecessary shoots is 
to enable those left to develop their full 
beauty, and, provided they are supported 
sufficiently to withstand winds, the more 
loosely they are tied the better. 


F. W. Gallop. 

LUford Hall Gardens , Oundle, Northants 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Grape thinning. —After the bunches 
have been reduced to safe limits, push on 
' with the thinning as fast as circumstances 
permit. Such as set freely, like Black 
Alicante, should have first attention, and 
as in many cases the fruit will not be re¬ 
quired until winter and next spring, tue 
berries should be extra well thinned. The 
same remark applies to varieties the ber¬ 
ries of which attain a large size, of which 
Gros Colman and Gros Maroc are typical 
examples. Muscat varieties are best left 
till last, which allows time for the best-set 
berries to become more apparent. As to 
the actual thinning, not only must it be 
done with great care, but as labour is 
so scarce, and there are so many other 
things demanding attention in tne day¬ 
time, it iB, for these reasons, best done 
either in the early morning or evening. 
Not only is there less to distract the at¬ 
tention of the workmen, but they are 
also then able to perform the work under 
more comfortable conditions. Unless 
there are any bare spaces on the trellis 
to be covered, lateral growths must be 
stopped and kept so, except during the 
stoning period, when they may be allowed 
to grow out somewhat for the time being. 
Stopping of laterals, if done every 
few days or weekly, can be done 
with the finger and thumb, and is better 
for the welfare.of the Vines than when 
allowed to grow to such an extent that a 
knife has to be used. Many a case of 
shanking and faulty colouring is due to 
the removal of a quantity of overgrown 
laterals at one time. All late varieties 
of Grapes pay for liberal root treatment, 
which may take the form of clear liquid 
manure and a suitable fertiliser, applying 
the latter when water is required, about 
the time thinning commences and 
after stoning is complete, and the former 
on any occasion when tne border needs 
water up to the time the berries begin to 
colour. Keep a night temperature of 60 
degs. to 65 degs, with an addition of 10 
degs. more for the day, syringing and 
damping in accordance with outer cli¬ 
matic conditions. Ventilate early in fine 
weather, and dose early enough to secure 
a temperature of 85 aegs. to 90 degs., 
especially if fire-heat has now to be partly 
or wholly dispensed with. 

Early Muscats, if about to colour, 
should have a night warmth of not less 
than 65 degs., and a chink of air at the 
apex. During the day 70 degs. to 75 
degs. should be aimed at, with a rise to 
10 degs. more with sunheat. In the 
earlier stages, the house may be closed 
for a few days in the afternoon, and the 
front ventilators made use of during the 
forenoon only; but when colouring be¬ 
comes more advanced, the house should 
not be altogether closed, a chiuk of air 
being left on at the front also. The sup¬ 
ply of stimulants must 'then cease, Tclear 
^ Digitized by \ jO t l£ 


water only being given if further supplies 
of moisture are needed. 

Suecesslonaf and late Peach housee.— 

Fruits which have passed safely through 
the stoning period must be reduced to 
safe limits, selecting for retention, when 
possible those on tne upper side of the 
branches, so that they may receive the 
benefit of full sunshine. Any fruits not 
favourably situated in this respect should 
be elevated on strips of lath. Give the 
border a final dressing of fruit manure 
and wash it in. If the trees are healthy, 
clear liquid may afterwards ue afforded 
up to tne time the fruits commence to 
npen. Keep the foliage well syringed or 
hosed daily, and ventilate freely on every 
favourable occasion, closing for the day 
when the temperature falls to 80 degs. or 
thereabouts. In late houses the thinning 
and tying down to the trellis of young 
growths must be regularly attended to, 
and lateral growths pinched back to one 
leaf. Gradually reduce the number of 
fruits where there are still too many pre¬ 
sent, but this must not be carried to ex¬ 
cess, as some varieties, such as Princess 
of Wales, for instance, are apt to oast the 
fruits at the stoning stage. An allow¬ 
ance for such eventualities must, there¬ 
fore, Be made,'but at the same time there 
is no necessity to burden the trees with 
such a number of fruits as is sometimes 
done up to the time of stoning, for no 
good purpose. If the weather continues 
warm, the ventilators may be left open 
day and night. Border-watering must, 
however, have attention, and the same 
with regard to the washing of the trees 
morning and afternoon with a garden 
engine or hose. 

Apple trees. —A keen look-out for cater¬ 
pillars must be kept, and if the trees are 
round to be infested, they stiould be 
sprayed with a suitable remedy, of which 
there are now several on the market, as 
soon as it is safe to do so after the fruit 
is set and swelling off. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — Persevere 
with the disbudding, and oring it to a 
close as soon as the trees begin to make 
free growth, as no check need then be 
feared. Too great emphasis ca mot again 
be laid on the injunction already given to 
keep the young wood clean, as if this 
once becomes crippled by insect pests, no 
after attention will restore it to health 
and render it of service for the following 
season. 

Strawberry beds, iLnot already done as 
advised, the laying or the straw litter be¬ 
tween the rows and around the plants 
for the purpose of keeping the fruit clean, 
should oe no longer delayed. This ap¬ 
plies to the late crops under north walls 
as well as to plantations in the open. 

Autumn Raspberries. —A selection of 
the best shoots, situated some 9 inches to 
12 inches apart, should now be made from 
among those now fast pushing up around 
the old stools, giving those nearest home 
the preference when possible. The sur¬ 
plus should then be pulled up or hoed off. 

Summer Raspberries. —Some eight or 
ten of the best of the suckers now push¬ 
ing up should be selected in the vicinity 
of each stool to remain and become in 
due course the fruiting canes for next 
season. The remainder should then be 
destroyed. Few recognise how the crop 
and the young developing oaneB are 
robbed by allowing the plantation to be- 
oome overgrown and smothered with such 
a multitude of growths. The older the 
plantation, the more numerous are they. 

8oarlet Runners. —Seed should now be 
sown as previously advised, either in a 
prepared trench or in deeply dug, well- 
manured soil. This will constitute the 
late crop, and the plants will continue to 
bear after the earner-raised plants have 
become exhausted. 

Early Celery. —If not already done, the 
plants should now be set out in the trench 
prepared for them. Carefully lift them 


with a good ball of soil, and open holes 
more tean large enough to accommodate 
them, so that they can be properly 
planted. Make the soil firm round them 
with the handle of the trowel, and well 
water afterwards. To lessen labour in 
watering for some time to come, apply a 
mulch, either of leaf soil, old Musnroom 
dung, or short litter, between the plants 
on tne completion of planting. Succes¬ 
sion al batches of plants in frames must 
be well looked after in regard to supply¬ 
ing them with water. Neglect in this 
particular checks growth, from which the 
plants never recover. The same remark 
also applies to Celeriac, whioh will shortly 
be ready for setting out. 

Early Leeks. —These should be planted 
in a trench in the same way as Celery, if 
really good results are desired. Tney 
may be set out in double row's and well 
watered, and if mulched afterwards will 
soon make quick growth. They can be 
grown by planting in holes some 9 inches 
deep, made with a bar or iron-shod dibber, 
dropping in the plants afterwards and 
covering the roots with some of the fine 
soil. Good Leeks can be grown in this way, 
but they do not compare in point of size 
and quality with those grown in trenches. 

A. IV. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Figs. —Early disbudding is essential, 
and should be carried out so that the 
growths retained may have space to de¬ 
velop their large leaves without becoming 
crowded. This is very important, other¬ 
wise the wood, even of trees growing on 
south or west walls, will not ripen pro¬ 
perly. and the natural result will be un- 
fruittulness, and possibly serious injury 
from frost during winter. The growths 
as they lengthen should, be .secured to the 
wall and stopped, if necessary. Trees 
growing in narrow, restricted borders 
should be well supplied with liquid 
manure, also mulched with half-decayed 
manure. The hot, dry weather of the 
past fortnight has favoured aphides, 
which are making their appearance* on 
nearly all fruit trees. Where the Cur¬ 
rant aphis is prevalent, it is a good plan 
to go over the bushes, stopping all young 
growths to the fourth or fifth leaf, ana 
putting the tops on the fire. This will 
clear the bushes of most of the insects 
and do them no harm; indeed, the some¬ 
what uniform surface thus presented by 
the bushes forms a good resting-place for 
tne nets if the latter are not provided 
with permanent supports that hold them 
clear of the bushes. Where blackbirds 
and thrushes are troublesome, early net¬ 
ting is imperative, for in dry weather the 
birds do not wait until the fruits have 
ooloured before commencing their attacks, 
and it is as well to be on the safe side, 
for if they once get a taste of the fruits 
they become more persistent, and unless 
•the netting is made extra secure, they 
find their way through somehow. Before 
putting on the nets a thorough cleaning 
should be given to the plot, removing 
everything in the shape of a weed, so that 
there shall be none left to run to seed 
during the time the nets remain on. 
Currants trained to walls should also be 
gone over and shortened in the same way 
as those trained in bush form. Trained 
Gooseberries; such as cordons and those 
grown as espaliers, should now be pinched 
similar to the Currants before mentioned, 
and any shoots required to run up to fill 
in blanks or to add additional branches 
should be tied or nailed into position, 
taking care that any bends that have to 
be made in those selected shoots are not 
too sharp. It is sufficient for the present 
to incline them in the direction in which 
they have to go. More vigorous training 
will be possible, without injuring them, 
later on. Gooseberries are naturally 
gross feeders, and, as it is impossible 
always to feed the roots by applications 
of manure in a solid state, they will now 
OiiQii ?sl fren 
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derive much benefit from frequent doses 
of liquid manure. This answers the 
double purpose of feeding and of keeping 
the bushes free from red spider, which 
always attacks the weakly growers and 
those which are starved. Keep a sharp 
look-out for caterpillars, and get rid of 
them by hand-picking and by the various 
other means sugesrted from time to time, 
as these pests make short work of the 
foliage, and a bush which has been badly 
attacked and neglected never ripens or 
swells its fruit to perfection, neither do 
the buds finish up properly for next year’s 
fruiting. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— Disbudding 
is now completed. The new wood will re¬ 
quire tying in a-s it gets long enough to 
permit of manipulation, and it should be 
m the direction it will be required to take 
after the trees are pruned for another 
year. At the same time, it ought not 
to cover the fruits, as they will require 
all the light they can get to oolour them 
later on. 

Brussels Sprouts. —These, as also 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Self-Protect¬ 
ing, Snow’s Winter White, and Christmas 
Broccoli, should be planted as soon as 
possible. Plant at a good distance apart, 
and make the ground very firm about the 
roots. 


Coleworts. —Two or three sowings at 
least should be made of these in an open 
situation! Rosetta Colewort and Hardy 
Green are both excellent varieties, and 
always much appreciated during autumn 
and winter. The first sowing should be 
made about the second week in June, 
another about the end of the month, and 
the last the second week in July. Make 
a plantation from each of these. It is 
not always that plants from the last sow¬ 
ing give good heads such as those from 
the earlier ones; nevertheless, given a 
favourable season, these will be tne most 
useful during the winter, and stand 
severe weather much better than the 
earlier ones. < 

Runner Beans. —Another sowing of 
these may be made in the open in 
trenches. as advised for the earlier sow¬ 
ings. Tnese will come in just right for 
the later supplies. 


Vegetable Marrow plants should now 
be placed in their permanent quarters. 
Give them some protection for a short 
time during cold nights. If handlichts 
can be spared, so much the better. Wnen 
these are grown on the flat, large holes 
should he taken out, and at least one 
good barrowload of manure placed in 
each. All unsightly rubbish and leaf 
heaps may be planted with Vegetable 
Marrows. Gourds and Pumpkins should 
also be planted now. They are very 
ornamental, and, in addition, many of 
them are edible and very serviceable 
during winter. These may be trained up 
poles or on buildings. 

Cucumbers may be grown easily during 
the next three months, either in houses, 
pits, or frames, with the aid of a little 
tire heat; but much attention will be 
needed to keep the plants healthy and in 
good bearing condition. Overcropping 
should in all cases be strictly guarded 
against, or the plants will become ex¬ 
hausted, and the produce poor. The 
plants should be looked over at least 
three times a week, in whatever structure 
they are growing. Remove with a knife 
as much of the old wood as can be con¬ 
veniently spared to induce as much young 
growth as possible; this should be stopped 
often. Badly shaped fruit should be 

taken off as soon as formed, also old, de¬ 
caying leaves. Add a light top-dressfhg 
of turfy loam and well-decayea manure 
about every fortnight or three weeks. No 
fruits other than those required should 
be left on the plants after they are fit for 
cutting, as these will keep fresh for some 
time qy standing the ends in a little 
water in a cool place, chancing the water 
often. Syringe twic^ daily, abater 

the plants thoroughly wheneve 
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quire it, applying stimulants once a week 
when in full bearing. 

Ridge Cuoumbers may now be planted 
out. These will do best if a sBgnt hot¬ 
bed is made up in a sheltered position 
facing south, with just sufficient warmth 
from the manure and leaves to give the 
plants a start. If handlights can be 
placed over them for a week or a fort¬ 
night so much the better. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— Seedlings 
from the first sowing will now be ready for 
pricking off into boxes or pans, and snould 
d© attended to before they get too large. 
Shade for a few days after pricking off, 
should there be bright sunshine. Suc- 
cessional sowings of both can be made 
round about the present time. Plants 
from such sowings will be useful fairly 
late in the spring of next year. 

Double Primulas. —Where these are 
still grown, they will be ready for divi¬ 
sion in a short time, and the divisions 
ought to be potted in light, sandy soil. 
Keep them rather close For a time, and 
when root action is visible the plants may 
be removed to a cold-frame, and shaded 
from bright sunshine. 

Chrysanthemums. —No good end is at¬ 
tained by leaving Chrysanthemums to 
starve in 5-inch or 6-inch pots after the 
roots have used up all the nutriment in 
the soil. Therefore, during the week, 
although earlier than usual, a beginning 
was made with the potting of these into 
their flowering-pots. A good-quality 
loam, chopped roughly, with a sprinkling 
of sand and some wood ashes, was usecL 
Potting is done very firmly, and when the 
soil is considered sufficiently moijst at the 
time of potting, no further water is given 
for a few days. Should the sun be very 
bright, a sprinkling overhead, at the close 
of the working day, either by garden en¬ 
gine or by synnge, will be appreciated by 
the plants. Plants intended for bushes 
ought to be pinched until the desired num¬ 
ber of shoots is obtained; but in all cases 
pinching must oease in mid-July. 

Hydrangeas.— If old-fashioned, Hydran¬ 
geas are very accommodating and very 
showy plants for general greenhouse 
work. The ordinary pink form is very 
serviceable; so, too, is the white variety, 
Thomas Ho^g. Those who like the bluish 
shade sometimes seen in Hydrangeas may 
obtain it by watering the plants with a 
solution of alum, or by incorporating with 
the compost while potting a little sul¬ 
phate of iron or iron filings, such as may 
be obtained from a smithy floor. It is 
questionable, however, whether these 
artificially coloured trusses are as satis¬ 
factory as those of the natural tint. Cut¬ 
tings of young shoots put in now will root 
in a gentle bottom beat if kept close. 
Such young stuff can be guicklv worked 
on into 5-mch pots, and if well ripened 
each plant will produce a splendid truss 
of bloom. If any, however, give no in¬ 
dications of a flower-bud, let them be cut 
back and potted along into 7-inch pots. 
Such plants in the following season will 
carry anything from eight to a dozen size¬ 
able trusses. H. paniculate grandiflora, 
well known as a plant for forcing, is 
equally useful when kept back and allowed 
to bloom about the present time. It is 
generally, for pot work, cut back pretty 
severely after flowering, allowed to break 
freely, and placed—plunged in its pot or 
planted out—in the open air during sum¬ 
mer and autumn. 

Peaches on walls. —At this season most 
of us, I daresay, make a point of taking a 
daily walk round the Peach wall. When 
doing so, it is a good plan always to take 
the Tobacco-powder distributor along, and 
puff a pinch or two upon any shoot or 
leaves which show signs of aphis. At 
present trees are remarkably free from 
this pest, and look very healthy. Atten¬ 


tion must be given to disbudding as it 
becomes necessary. Many failures in the 
case of Peaches grown out of doors are 
directly traceable of overcrowding, so that 
disbudding ought to be fairly free. At 
the same time, there is a danger in over¬ 
doing it, and it is at times difficult to hit 
the golden mean. Personally, if in doubt 
at this time, I prefer to leave rather too 
many than too few shoots. The extra 
shoots can always be removed at a later 
date, whereas if disbudding be too severe 
it may result in a poorly furnished tree. 

Current work among other fruit. —Hoe- 
among Strawberry beds, and when the 
weeds wither, and before the trusses 
bloom, mulch down with straw or litter 
of some sort. The sooner this is done thtf 
better, as the mulch acts as a retainer of 
such moisture as is in the ground. Rasp¬ 
berries and Black Currants are both spe¬ 
cially fond of moisture, and if these have 
not already been mulcned, they ought to 
be attended to as soon as possible. Should 
materials for mulching be unobtainable, 
the best substitute is to keep the soil on 
the surface of the quarters in a fine tilth 
by the regular use of the hoe. Apples, 
on the Paradise stock and Pears on 
Quince must have moisture, and if 
mulches cannot be spared, artificial water¬ 
ing will be necessary. If there has been 
any grafting, the clay ought to be in¬ 
spected from time to time, and if any 
cracks are observed these must be filled 
up with fresh material without delay. 
Keep a watchful eye for the earliest symp¬ 
toms of caterpillar upon Gooseberries or 
upon Red or White Currants. A stitch 
in time saves nine, and a thorough dust¬ 
ing with soot, or with soot anl lime mixed 
in equal proportions, may save a good 
deal of trouble at a later date if applied 
upon the first signs of mischief. 

Orohard house. —Young wood mav now 
be thinned judiciously. Occasionally the 
shape of a tree may not be satisfactory, 
and to improve this it may be necessary 
to shorten back an old branch. Now that 
the sap is in motion, wounds heal very 
quickly, and if a crop has been secured 
no one can grudge a branch or two if it is 
for the good of the tree. After all, bo 
long as a tree bears well its shape is of 
secondary importance. Liquid manure or 
a chemical substitute in solution can now 
be safely given. 

Vegetable Marrows.— Those who grow 
Vegetable Marrows upon manure-heaps, 
leaf-mould heap®, or in similar ways, will 
now be getting tneir plants hardened off. 
After being thoroughly hardened, the 
young plants, when they are put out, 
should he protected by a handlight or a 
mat for a snort time. To have abundance 
of fruits the mound or heap ought not to 
be too rich, and the Marrows ought to be 
cut when from a small to a medium size. 
In a general way, they are left much too 
long upon the vine, and check the de¬ 
velopment of other fruits. 

Vegetable garden. —Heat after rain 
brings crop® of seedling weed®, and to 
dispose of these the hoe should be plied 
vigorously when the sun shines. Very 
few of us (for obvious reasons) will be 
able to do as much hoeing as usual, but 
where it can be done it is all to the good 
of the crops. Apart from killing weeds, 
it scatters insects, and prevents the undue 
evaporation of the soil. Thinning in the 
case of early-sown crops now calls for at¬ 
tention. No doubt some who were in too 
great a hurry to get things out will have 
blanks to fill or failures to meet. Such 
things as Carrots, Beet, and especially 
Onions, will transplant very well if the 
seedlings, are not too large and the 
weather is showery. In such conditions 
blanks may be made up, and failures to 
some extent rectified. Loosen the soil 
between the rapidly growing lines of Pota¬ 
toes, and mould up as soon as possible 
afterwards. W. McGuffoo. 

Balmae Gardens, i Ki rlccudbright. 
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BEE8. 

EARLY SWARMS. 

The April swarm, about which I wrote last 
week as having come out so exceptionally 
early, was apparently the herald of many 
early swarms in this Midland locality. 
That bees know no Invariable law is a well- 
established axiom, I believe, but this year 
the unwritten law that swarms do not 
emerge until towards the end of May is 
being widely broken. The warm and 
sunny weather in March undoubtedly gave 
bees a strong start, of which the short 
spell of cold a little later did not deprive 
them. The recent and present warmth—I 
might really say heat—has caused tree 
blossom, particularly Apple and Hawthorn, 
to burst out in phenomenal abundance. 
Breeding in the hives appears not to have 
been interrupted, therefore all conditions 
favourable to natural swarming. So far 
as my information goes, the bees have not 
been slow to bike advantage of these con¬ 
ditions. A skep hive w’hich I keep in my 
apiary for an early swarm, as well as 
possibly sentimental reasons, gave me a 
good lot of bees on May Kith—nearly a 
month earlier than my earliest in 1017. 
On May 18th I hived a good swarm, which 
came out in a very excited condition. The 
owuers could not keep it together. Finally 
the whole mass decamped, within only one 
hour of leaving the hive, to an adjoining 
shrubbery, and there broke up into one or 
two clumps. The desired re union, how’- 
ever, w f as safely effected, and the hiving 
of them, at dusk, was done quite easily. 
The bees in the neighbouring forest-trees 
are swarming, too. All this is of ad¬ 
vantage, and the proverbial “ worth a load 
of hay ” should, ceteris paribus , be the wel¬ 
come lot of. beekeejiers in 1918. One or tw r o 
beginners have, unfortunately, been taken 
by surprise by this unexpected activity of 
the bee, nud hives were not quite ready. 
But that is no one's fault, and the povice’s 
adviser will readily suggest a temporary 
way out of the difficulty pending the com¬ 
pletion of the permanent hive. 

Isle of Wight disease. — I wonder 
whether any beekeepers who live near, or 
even in, an area infected with Isle of 
Wight disease are experimenting at all 
with their surviving bees. I only mean 
experiments in practical management, and 
in such a way as will tend io diminish or 
counteract the disease and strengthen the 
bees. I know’ 1 may be reckoned as a cat 
among the pigeons from what I suggest, 
but with no advance made in curing, dr 
even preventing the spread of, this bane, 
any suggestion is the best until one, proved 
to be better, is launched. By way of pro¬ 
moting practical thoughts on this matter 
what do my fellow-beekeepers say to mak¬ 
ing a resolution to leave the bees more 
to themselves? The “ let ’em alone” sys¬ 
tem is, and has been, denounced, but, so 
far as I judge, only on the score of its 
unprofitableness. But profit has a poor 
look-out if your bees all die. Therefore I 
humbly ask, will less interference (or shall 
I call it “ manipulation ”?) give more 
vitality and better health? In a district 
near me the Isle of Wight disease has 
nearly wiped out every stock. In two old 
trees and in the roof of a building, how¬ 
ever, there are stocks of domestic bees, 
which have been there for some years and 
w r hich—here is the point—are perfectly 
strong and healthy, although in an infected 
area. Why is this? Their home is not 
opened up often to see how much surplus 
honey there is; the entrance is never varied 
in width; the brood nest is never disturbed 
for extraction or other purposes. In short, I 
they are left to themselves, the tempera-1 
turn of their hive/s rlever rudelyf lowered, 
□ igitized by VjQQQ It 


their seasonable programme they carry 
through by their own laws, and they ap¬ 
pear to thrive. 

I Intend to w’ork a skep hive this year 
with a swarm on natural lines. The bees 
shall fill their straw home wdth comb, and 
if they turn out sufficiently strong they 
shall work into a skep super of sections 
which I will put on, letting them come up 
into it by means of the hole in the top of 
the skep only. I am laughed at by my bee 
friends, but then, they have lost their bees! 

In justice to myself I ought to say that 
the above somewhat revolutionary thoughts 
are only submitted because of the un¬ 
stayed advance of the Isle of Wight 
disease. The great question of to-day is 
not how to produce the most honey, but 
how ; to preserve the honey-producing bee. 

B. R. H. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 28th, 1918. 

An excellent exhibition w’as got together 
on the above-named date. The finer hardy 
plants were Pieonia officinalis lobata and a 
select lot of the modern giants of the 
bearded Irises, which mark an onward 
move in the right direction. Border Oar- 
nations w T ere in evidence for the first 
time, and as good, probably, as w 7 e shall 
see them a month hence. Sweet Peas, 
too, were good. Flowering shrubs from 
various sources were in plenty, the w r ealth 
of them suggestive of their great, beauty 
in the garden at this season. Orchids 
were also in considerable force. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

In all probability, the hardy herbaceous 
plant that attracted everybody . was 
Pjeonla officinalis lobata, a bank of which 
from Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch, afforded 
a most brilliant picture. The flowers are 
single, cupped in form, the rich coral tone 
contrasting well with the tuft of golden 
anthers. A score or thirty vases, each 
with a dozen flowers in ]>erf<*ct condition, 
constituted a feast cf this exceptionally 
beautiful plant. Bearded Irises, mostly 
of the improved race of those plants, were 
well shown by Messrs. Wallace and Oo., 
Colchester, albeit the occasion was a trifle 
early for these plants. Yet many of them 
stood out well. For example, Isoline, in 
pink and old rose, with golden reticula¬ 
tions and yellow beard, lowered above 
many of its fellows. Handsome and iin- 
Iiosing, it is a fine garden plant. Alcazar, 
the inimitable, in purple, violet, and 
bronze, is as striking as it is magnificent. 
It gained an F.C.C. last year, and no Iris 
ever merited it more. Prosper Laugier, a 
glorified .laequiniana, with broader falls 
of the deci>cst velvety crimson, had but 
one flower ojxm. Ma Mie is an exact op¬ 
posite of this dusky sort, having solid all- 
white flowers lightly pencilled deep blue 
at the margins of the petals. In Eldorado 
there Is much bronze on a yellow ground, 
and, with other colour shades combining, 
it ranks with the best and most distinct. 
Mount Penn, Mrs. Alan Gray, and Wind¬ 
ham are of pink and rose shades. Pow- 
hattan is not of the largest class, though 
its light wlue-red colour appeals. Quaker 
Lady has dusky ot smoky standards and 
fine gold crest. The yellow’ Iris bracteata 
and I. teiiax w r ere also sliowm. In the 
alpine exhibit from Messrs. R. Tucker 
and Sons, Oxford, the red Viola bosniaca, 
Oxalls adenophylla, a nice lot of 
Ramondias, Pentstemon rupicola, rosy 
scarlet, Sedurn pilosum, and Silene 
alpestris fl.-pl., pure white, wrere the best 
things. Saxifraga Dr. Ramsay was very 
beautiful. Mr. Herbert Chapman and a 
considerable number of seedlings of the 
new’ race of early bulbous Irises—a group 
destined, we think, to supersede the older 
race of Spanish Irises in the near future. 
Alma Tadema, in cream and soft canary, 
was of exceptional merit. Mr. G. W. 
Miller contributed freely of Lupins, 
Geums. Stocks, and Heuehems, arrang¬ 


ing a big lot of Lilium pyreuaicum as a 
central feature. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

These were on a large scale, and we 
regret that the exigencies of space pre¬ 
clude our referring to them in detail. 
From Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nur¬ 
series. Oheshunt, came several Interesting 
things, notably Enkianthus campanu¬ 
la tus, whose abundance of reddish-bronze, 
bell-shaped flowers afforded a pretty 
effect. Cereis Siliquastrum and C. S. 
album, which is pinky rather than white, 
were also good. Most beautiful of all, we 
thought, were Rosa serioea and R. s. 
pteracanthn, both having single white 
flowers nestling on sprays of ele¬ 
gantly pinnate leaves. The effect 
of the last-named is enhanced by 
the brilliant red of the winged spines. 
Of R. soricen, a w’eeping form was shown, 
and It should Ik 1 ideal for the rock garden 
or garnishing a sloping bank. Mr. L. R. 
Russell had a big bank of Azaleas front¬ 
ing the choicest. Aocrs, Anthony Kosfcer. 
yellow, and J. C. Van Tol, salmon, the 
first-named being very fine. Messrs. .T. 
Chenl and Sons had many good Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, none better than Pink Pearl, 
however, of which much w r as shown. 
Doncaster, deei^st red, was a loo good. 
Leptospermum Nieholl, the branches 
thickly furnished with red flowers, and 
Pipthanthus nepa lensis, yellow, were also 
remarked. The graceful new Lilac 
(Kyringa Sw r eglnzowi superbo). from 
Mr. Charles Turner, gained an Award of 
Merit. It is very nicely scented. Among 
flowering shrubs of many kinds from Mr. 
G. Rent lie. Magnolia parviflora and M. 
Watsoni, Illkium floridnmim, Enkianthus 
eemuus rul>ons, and Menziesia dliicalyx. 
a new species. • with drooping red bells, 
w’eiv the most choice and rare. Erica 
arborea alpina and E. australis were also 
remarked. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

# A collection of excellent border Carna¬ 
tions came from Mr. .T. Douglas, the 
Grey Douglas (heliotrope) and Surrey 
Clove (rich crimson), with fine fragrance, 
each receiving an Award of Merit. 
Orange King, Sahnonea, Mrs. R. Green, 
The King (a big crimson), and Lt. 
Shackleton, yellow 7 ground, were some of 
the best. The new 7 yellow 7 Calceolaria 
Buttercup, half shrubby sort, gained an 
Aw 7 ard of Merit. It and Canary Bird 
were sliowrn by Mr. A. Daw’kins, King’s 
Rood. Chelsea. Two new Sw’eet Peas, 
Elegance, soft blush pink, and Mrs. G. W. 
Bishop, salmon-scarlet (Aw 7 ard of Merit), 
were staged in some quantity by Messrs. 
Alex Dickson nnd Sons. Newtownards. 
They are both of merit. Ferns in variety. 
Verbenas, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and 
Hydrangeas in red, blue, and white were 
shown by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
the blue Hydrangea Vlcomtesse de 
Vibmye being very striking. 

ORCHIDS. 

A well-flowered Dendroblum Sanders*, 
having pseudo-bulbs 4 feet long and 
quantities of large, pure white flowers, 
was staged by Messrs. J. and A. MeBean. 
Sophro-Lafiio-Cattleya Marathon (salmon) 
and Renanthera Imsehootiana w r ere among 
good things from Messrs. Low and Co. 
Odontloda Coronation, O. Juno (pre¬ 
liminary Card of Commendation), Catt- 
leya Skinner! alba, Dendroblum Ches- 
singtonense, with Miltonlas, were con¬ 
spicuous In the group from Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong and Brown, while Miltonlas figured 
largely in a splendid lot from Messre. 
Oharlesworth and Co. M. Lyeth, pink, red 
centre, M. Lady Dorothie, pink, white 
centre, M. rosea gigantea, and M. Charies- 
w r orfchl. pink', with rich maroon centre, 
w r ere all noteworthy. Mr. Pantia Ralli, 
Ashtead Park, exhibited Odontoglossom 
crispum Beauty of Ashtead, to which an 
Award of Merit w 7 as given. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columtis. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Herbaceous plants for cottage garden 

died Earth ).—You would have contri¬ 
buted materially to a more useful reply in 
this case had you stated the size of the 
garden, and particularly the size of any 
existing borders. As to whether the 
garden is much exposed or in any way 
sheltered—the things that really matter— 
you are equally silent. To your inquiry as 
it stands we might in general terms reply 
that Flag Irises, Paeonies, Oriental 
Poppies, Madonna and Turk's Cap Lilies, 
Perennial Pea, Red Hot Pokers. Lark¬ 
spurs, Gaillardias, Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and Bellflowers would all be suit¬ 
able. Some of these, however, could not 
now be planted with safety. It will be 
best, therefore, that you say whether you 
are contemplating planting at the present 
time or in the early autumn, when we will 
give you a suitable selection. The best 
creepers for the house, assuming that 
flowering plants are required, would be 
Roses, Clematises, Wistaria (if space per¬ 
mitted), Ceanothus, Jasminum arnne, 
Magnolia grandiflora, and Solanum jas- 
minoides. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying wireworm (/. A .).—The 

l>est cure for wireworm is gas-lime, but 
this cannot be used in your oase, as it 
would destroy the plants. Rajie-cake is a 
good trap. Bury small pieces just below 
the soil to attract wireworms. You might 
also bury small slices of Mangolds, Tur¬ 
nips, Potatoes, or Carrots below the sur¬ 
face, a small skewer being stuck into each 
piece to show where it is buried. These 
traps should lie examined every morning. 
Any of the soil fumigants now on the mar¬ 
ket are also good remedies, digging these 
into the soil according to the instructions 
given with each. The wireworm was no 
doubt introduced into the garden with the 
soil you brought in from the field. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Learner. —It is difficult to assign a 
reason for the non-flowering of the Lily of 
the Valley, as you give us no particulars 
a-s to the treatment of the soil when you 
replanted. Did you trench the ground 
deeply and manure it well? Unless you 
did this, you cannot expect any success. 
- Henri/ Edward Joly .—It is very diffi¬ 
cult to say, as so much hinges on tne cul¬ 
tivation. If well grown, they ought to 

flower in the third or fourth year.- G. 

Jirayg .—The carbonate of potash is not 
nearly so good for use in manuring Toma¬ 
toes as sulphate of potash, blit you may 
use it in the water used for watering once 
a week, at the rate of I oz. to the gallon 

of water. Keep it dry meanwhile.- 

G. L. Rashhigh .—The failure is due to the 
cheap and badly-ripened bulbs, which 
have not the stamina necessary to bring 
the flowers to perfection. We should 

throw them on the fire-heap.- J. C. 

Yorkr .—The seeds you send are, we think, 
those of the White Canterbury Haricot. 

Treat as you would French Beans.- 

F. M. Pugh .—Anv hardy-plant nursery¬ 
man should be able to supply the plants 
you want.- Elm. —We have made in¬ 

quiries, and find that, owing to the war, 
neither Soy Beans nor Soy flour is pro¬ 
curable. 

Names of plants.— F. D— 1, Megasea 
cordifolia; 2, Geum ooccineum; 3, Mus- 
oari oomosum; 4, Ranunculus amplexi- 
caulis.— ; — Mrs. S. —1, Ribes aureum ; 2, 
Kerria japonica fl.-pl. i 3, Clematis mon- 

tana ; 4, Berberis Darwini.- W. D. —1, 

Asplenium bulbiferum; 2, Piptanthus 
nepalensis ; 3, Leyeesteria formosa; 5, 

Lonicera tatarioa. - M. R .— Erigeron 

multiradiatus; 2, Limnanthes Douglasi; 3, 
Heuehera Bangui nea ; 4, Sedum Lydium. 
-,/. T .—Saxifraga Wgdlacei; 2, Lychnis 
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dioica fl.-pl.; 3, Saxifraga granulata 
fl.-pl.; 4, Tradesoantia virginioa. 

Rhododendrons dying. —I should much 
like to know if in other parts of England 
this has been an abnormal year for the 
dying of Rhododendrons! Here, whole 
trees have gone, and in many instances 
great branches, covered with buds, have 
withered and gone quite brown. What is 
the cause? —-Raven, West Riding of 
Yorks. 



SAN HAS Powder 

INSURES YOUR CROPS 

1. Against SLOGS. WORMS, RATS, 
l\* MICE. CATS, and BIRDS. 

f leaflet and Sample free.) 

6d. ami la. Tina and 15«. per Cwt. (f.a.r. 
London) of nil Chennata, Store#, and 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

LIMEHOU8E, LONDON, E. 14, 

Awarded Medal, Roved Hortiemlturml 
f ‘ Exhibition, 191L 



T AND DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser 

LI carbonate of lime 70 X, 4a 9d. cwt., carriage pald.- 
F.. O., k K, RirffAR DSOTsT Boston. Lino# 

-FOREIGN STAMPS.—Wanted to buy ar 

-L OLD COLLECT ION, loose or in book.^-H. DEANE 
Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MAY 28, 1918. 

OROHID OOMMITTBB. 

Award of Merit. 

Mr. Pantia Ralli, Aahtead Park, Aahtead, for Odonto- 
gloasum crispuin Beauty of Aahtead. 

Medals. 

Silver Gilt Flora.— Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wella; Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath. 

Silver Flora.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex. 

FLORAL OOMMITTBB!. 
Awards of Merit. 

Lupinus Delight, from Mr. G. R. Dormer, Chichester 
Lupinus May Princess, from Mr. G. R. Dormer; Syringa 
Swegin/owi superba, from Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough; Cal¬ 
ceolaria Buttercup, from Mr. A. Dawkins, King's-road, 
Chelsea; Sweet Pea Mrs. G. W. Bishop, from Messrs. A. 
DickRon and Sons, Ltd., Newtownards, Co. Down ; Carna¬ 
tion The Grey Douglas, from Mr. Jaa. Douglas, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey ; Carnation Surrey Clove, from Mr. Jas. 
Douglas. 

Medals. 

Silver Flora. — Mr, W. ;Miller, Wisbech, for hardy 
plants; Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, for Irises; 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, for Ferns and greenhouse 
plants; Mr. Jas. Douglas, for Carnations ; Mr. L. it.Russell, 
Richmond, for Azaleas, etc. 

Silver Gilt Banksian.— Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Ltd., for Sweet Peas. 

Silver Banksian. — Messrs Piper, Bayswater, for 
shrubs, etc.; Mr. F. Gifford, Montague Nursery, Horn¬ 
church, Essex, for Pieonia officinalis lobaia ; Messrs. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, for shrubs; Messrs. Paul* and Son, 
Cheshunt, for cut shrubs; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for 
shrubs, etc. 

Bronze Banksian.— Mr. H. Chapman, Rye, for Irises; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Entield, for 
Carnations ; Mr. Tucker, Oxford, for alpines. 

FRUIT OOMMITTBB. 

Award of Merit. 

Apple Pershore Pippin, from Mr. F. Davis, Woolashill, 
Pershore. 


HARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

Vj 50 by 4 yds., 25 by 8 yds., 100 by 2 yds., 30s. piece ; do., 
lighter, small mesh, 50 by 4 yds., 25 by 8 yds., 100 by 2 yds., 
20s. piece. Special 1 in. square mesh Nets, 4d. sq. yd., any 
length, width to order, I in., Jin. Nets, Pea Nets, prices 
on application,—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Forth 
leven, Cornwall. 



F\ON’T put in your seeds and trust to luck. Save yourself anxiety 
and financial loss by spraying your crops. It has been proved 
again and again that spraying does actually destroy insect pests 
and prevent disease and blight. In a bad season spraying may 
save the entire Potato crop. 

Of supreme importance is the selection of a spraying machine that will 
give continuous and satisfactory service. The 
best known and most reliable line of Sprayers is 
the Ubel.” Each model is made from the 
finest materials by high-class workmen, and 
built to conform to the Food Production Depart- 
merit’s specifications. must Z1acaLo g u t . 

United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 


“IlDn” Knapsack 
UdLL Sprayers 



Tour Poultry. cannot be harmed. 

' / ir,you use 

I MnDouqalls poisonousWEED KILLER 

SAFE & EFFECTIVE. 

From Nu rserymen, Seedsmen & Iron mongers. 


LL 


M9DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 


66 68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 
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KATAKILLA 
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before your crop is spoiled 
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Sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 

McOOUGALL BROS- LTD, PORT STREET, MANCHESTER 
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POTATO SPRAYING. 1 W mvmmmmrff mmmi “MOWN” BUCK VABKISH. 


Get a “Sovereism” Potato Sprayer 

at once to ensure getting a big crop of 

Potatoes. It is strong, efficient, anti 

easily used. Earns its cost in a 

single season. If you cannot .<^7 

obtain from your Iron- 

monger or Nursery- 

man, we will for- 

ward on Prick: 

receipt of Japanned. 4 6 . 


Prick : 

Japanned. 46 each 
Polished tinplate, 
4 — each. 


Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 

12. Ohartertiouse Bldgs-. Coawell Road , London, E.O. 

cS^m^^ly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time- 
packed in crate free and carnage paid. 8lnc.e 1905 I hare 
advertised in this paper R "J.ma 4 e and sold over 20 WO 

^E hin MAC^NE g F P OR 10 Y °DA YS N IF'yOUDO ^NOT 

APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specrations^ 

GEORGE BEAT80N, Ltd., 

Lion Oyole Works, 85. Moeeley-S t.. Birmingham. 

“"DESTITE” kills Wireworms and other 

i insect pests in soil, also “club root” end other fun¬ 
goid diseases. Price: 281 bs. p 5 b.6 d. ; 561be., 7s.6d., 1121bs., 
f Ss M.Vcarr. paid.-LANG A SONS, Ltd., Hounslow. 

OPLENDID CROPS may be obtained by 

b using LANG'S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 
Prire ■ 14 lbs.. 3s. 3d.; 28 lbs., 5s. 6d. , 56 lbs , 10s. 6d., I 
llSlbs!. 18s 6d., carr. nd. —LANG & SONS, Ltd., Hounslow. 

LADY wishes for outdoor occupation in or 

near London, preferably horticulture. Would find 
smalt capital.- Box No. 486, Gardening Illustrated, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. _ 

Please mention M Gardening Illustrated.” 


SANKEYS-o^POTS 

** She BEST and Cheapesh | 

5latr quantity of vath *ite rrquirctl anj h»*f lam.qe M'J 
qunlatlnn ("carriacc ' frrqucnllv amount- it. half »»'u» t.l 
KchxIs). nr *mr for Price I •*!. f" 

.SPECIAL POT* ol all dc^rlpllona. Ilulh ^ >,n 

Pan* from 2d. each. 

R/CHARD SAN KEY A SON, LTP. 

Bulwell PoM'erics. NOT TIN CMAM. 
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Arsenate of Lead Paste 
Extract of Quassia 
Quassia Chips 
Compound Quassia- 
Tobacco Insecticide 

“Fumerite” for 
Soil Pests 

Lawn Sand 
“Acme” Weed Killer 
for Garden Paths and 
Drives 

{■j 

Manutactembs :— 

ACME CHEMICAL CD., LTD., 

TONBBIDCE, KENT, 

And at RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 


VAPQRITIr- 

SrXAWSOW CwBWCAt C* 


(40 Years’ Reputation.) 

In 40 gall, lots at 1/6 per gall, (barrels free). 

Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England. Scotland, or 
Wales. Terms : “ Cash with order or approved references. 

T. F. CHAMBER8 & CO. (1917), Ltd., 

Oxford Street, HulL_ 



Advertisement Rates. 

Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

three lines and nine words each additional line). Front 
page if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10a per 

inch (reduction for aeries). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LO NDON, W.C. 2. 

' mo GARDEN LOVERS. Advertiser desires 

Lincoln's Inn Flelda, London, W.C. 2. 


■"PANNE IV GAR DEN ^NETTING. — Small Pu ^ , ^ < X. t 8 h ^I^ ro ft^ , ^nd^ B , I ^ , £ 

-L mesh, 25 ydaylong, 8 yds. wide, 22a.; 50 yds. by 4 yds., Holborn 731; and Printed by t ft e -Q* AyCBmT k*** 

22 s ’ 100 yds by 2 yds.. 22s. Carriage paid. Any Bize to Holporn_J«,^^ t/riv j n no 8 . IMS. 

order—W. GOULDBY, Keasingland, Lowestoft-l 
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WILD LIFE IN S. DEVON. 

It la a year since a correspondent to 
Gardening noted the occurrence of the 
beautiful native perennial, 

Melittis melissophyllum, in a lane 
near Klngsbridge. Since it grows there In 
the greatest abundance there need be no 
qualms of conscience in revealing its 
habitat. It is to be found on either side of 
the estuary, on the road to Collapit Creek, 
in a somewhat Isolated and solitary 
fashion, and also in a lane on the opposite 
side, towards Borooombe, nestling beneath 
the protecting hedges in great profusion, 
where its soft white trumpets with a wine- 
stained lip gleam'in the thin shade. There 
are, or rather were, two stations for 

Ibis tdbebosa in this region. One of 
tiiese was by the roadside about two miles 
above the town, but the zeal of the collec¬ 
tor has destroyed its domicile here, and 
report says it was transferred bodily to a 
local garden. It is still, however, to be 
found in a wild state near Thurlestone. 
One would like to know the circum¬ 
stances under which this native of the 
Mediterranean littoral came to secure a 
foothold amongst the South Devon flora. 
.The estuary itself Is a paradise for 

Aquatic birds. Of the twenty-seven 
species of gulls which are known in the 
British Isles, all but four have been re¬ 
cognised here. A rare -visitant to our 
shores, the flamingo, appeared some years 
ago, but its gorgeous plumage proved irre¬ 
sistible to the prowling rhllistine, who 
cruelly shot it down. More recently still, 
a spoonbill has been seen, apparently 
arrested in its long flight by the promise 
of* abundant food cm the extensive mud¬ 
flats. 

In many waste places the intense 
blue of 

The Alkanet delights the eye. If only 
Its ccerulean thyrses were larger and more 
compact in proportion to the spread of Its 
lax and somewhat untidy foliage, it would 
be most welcome to a place in the garden 
border, but with the greater Alkanets, 
the Anchusas, especially “ Opal,” we can 
scarcely complain. 

Travellers on the way to Plymouth at 
this time may see on the Dartmoor side 
of the steep embankment just beyond 
Comwood an immense stretch of dark 
blue Columbine, many yards long and 
many wide. It also haunts the upper 
banks of the railway for a great distance, 
cowering against the hedges, for the 
dainty skirts of the Columbine fear the 
wind, and the long stem, with Its multi¬ 
tudinous swinging bells, is apt to weaken 
at the collar. T. A. Hyde. 

Avonwick , 8. Devon. 

NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Incarviilea brevlpes.— 'This is a good 
flower at the end of May, though only 
planted in spring. I hope it will be more 
enduring than the first kind introduced, 
which soon gave way in the cool loam.— 
W., Susses. 

The New Zealand Broom (Notospartium 
Carmichaelise).—This, a bit slow to come 
to the flowering stage, 13 now full of 
bloom with me. It is free and hardy in 
Sussex, fully exposed for some years. It 
may not be so in valleys and on cold 
Bolls. —W. 
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Daphne petrsa (syn. D. nipestris).— 
This has done very well here this year, 
the tiny bush almost hidden by the large 
waxen pink blossoms. I have it growing 
In well-drained, gritty loam, with a little 
old mortar intermixed. It has full ex¬ 
posure to all but the afternoon sun.—N. 
Wales. 

- In answer to Mr. Somerville’s 

query In the issue of May 25th, p. 
245, in regard to the flowering of Daphne 
petnea In the open, this exquisite 
little shrub never fails with me, and it 
blooms in great profusion every season in 
East Lothian. I could not procure this 
Daphne on its own roots, and the plants 
I have are grafted on D. Mezereum. My 
method of planting was to take out a 
space below a heavy stone on the front of 
the rock garden In full exposure. The 
plant was put In firmly between two 
stones, and got abundance of lime lp its 
soil. The result is that the roots are 
always cool, and the foliage is exposed to 
every ray of sunshine. The results ob¬ 
tained from the plants indicate that the 
treatment they are receiving Is correct. 
Daphne petraea is evidently quite happy 
and at home In the position I have given 
It.— George M. Taylor. , 

Rose Cloire de Dijon in 8.W. Scotland.- 

This grand old Rose was in bloom on a 
wall in a front garden in one of the streets 
of the Burgh of Maxwelltown on May 
23rd. Several flowers were fully open, 
and I have not seen it in other gardens 
nearly so early this year. The wall faces 
almost due south.— S. Arnott. 

Salvia Crahaml. —Before the end of 
May this fine old Sage was In full bloom. 
It stands average winters here in any 
light soil, and without protection. Being 
woody, it breaks away well on being cut 
back in spring, should it get injured by 
frost. The flowers are bright scarlet, of 
good size, and they are produced through¬ 
out the summer.—N. Wales. 

Carnation Surrey' Clove.— If a brilliant 
1 crimson colour with a rich and pro¬ 
nounced fragrance makes for popularity 
in a Carnation, that* above named is 
assuredly destined for a full share. It is 
one of the best Old Clove-scented varieties 
I know. A Bookham-raised variety, it 
gained an Award of Merit,from the R.H.S. 
when exhibited by kr. Douglas on May 
28th last.—E. J. 

The White Cup (Nierembergia rivularis). 
—Several plants of this have just ap¬ 
peared above ground (May 27th). They 
were planted last summer, according to 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s prescription, and 
flowered well for a long period. They are in 
a very sunny position, each plant having 
three stones deeply burled round it, so 
that the roots cannot possibly get out.— 
E. Charles Buxton, Bettics-y-Coed. / 

New Lupins. —It Is some time since an 
Award of Merit has been granted to any 
new variety of Lupin, particularly those 
of the L. polyphyllus set. On May 28th 
two varieties received awards. These 
were Delight, of a red shade between 
terra-cotta and crushed strawberry, and 
May Princess, of deep dark purple colour. 
Each was characterised by bold spikes 
of flowers. Mr. R. Downer, Chichester, 
was the exhibitor. 
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Primula capltata. — This benutiful 
Primula, generally considered an autumn 
bloomer, opened Its first flowers here this 
season on May 25th. It is a distinct 
plant, the mealy, 10-inch stems, with their 
fine heads of violet blossoms, rising from 
a compact and rather flat rosette of rich 
green leaves. It is said to naturalise 
freely from self-sown seeds. Here it has 
done well in partial shade In free but 
rather damp soil. The plant now in bloom 
flowered last autumn, thus affording ad¬ 
ditional evidence as to its perennial 
nature.— A. T. Johnson. 

The earliest single Roses.— This year 
three single Roses have bad a neek-and- 
neck race for the honour of being first in 
bloom. If anything, R. alpina gained by 
a day, but It was in a warmer position 
than the others. R. altaiea was prac¬ 
tically as early, and so was a dwarf single 
one, which is apparently a form of R. 
spinosissima, or comes near R. Alberti, 
which I had sent me more than thirty 
years ago as R. pyrenalca. It has white 
flowers, but long, brown hips instead of 
the black ones of R. spinosissima. 
Hitherto R. altaiea has for many years 
been the first with me.—S. Arnott. 

The Meadow Amaryllis (Habranthus 
pratensis).—This is now in full flower 
with me in East Lothian. This gorgeous 
native of Chiii has proved quite hardy, 
and the preparations made for it previous 
to putting in the bulbs have proved cor¬ 
rect. The foliage is robust and healthy, 
and the stout flower-stems, with their 
umbels of brilliantly coloured flowers, in¬ 
dicate sympathetic cultural conditions. 
On the rock garden, in a large pocket in 
a sheltered position, the flowers attract 
at once, owing to their fine colour. No 
protection of any kind is given to the 
roots during the winter months.— George 
M. Taylor, 2, Joppa Park , Portobello. 

The 8ilvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneorum).—The first flowers of this hand¬ 
some little shrub appeared earlier than 
usual this year—viz., the third week in 
May. Pink in the bud stage, they ex¬ 
pand into the characteristic trumpet j&ape 
of the genus, disclosing a creamy-white in¬ 
terior, a conspicuous golden-yellow eye, 
and a delicate flush or striping of rose on 
the reverse. These blossoms are of good 
texture, and look handsome against the 
glistening silver of the pretty foliage. C. 
Cneorum is quite hardy, and it appears to 
do w T ell in any open situation and free 
soli. The season of blooming varies very 
much, some plants often flowering for the 
greater part of the year.—A. T. J. 

Syringe Sweglnzowl superba.— A new 

Lilac from China, with a graceful habit 
and an exquisite fragrance, the latter 
quite distinct from that of the ordinary 
run of its tribe, and savouring almost as 
much of that of Daphne as of Lilac. 
Apa^t from so good and welcome an attri¬ 
bute, however, is the elegant bearing of 
the whole plant, and the Bouvardia-like 
effect of its flower trusses. The starry 
flowers are pinkish in the bud state, the 
petals pure white when expanded, and 
marked with deep rose colour In the tube. 
It was shown before the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society by Mr. Charles Turner on 
May 28th, When it was granted an Award 
of Merit.—S. V. S. 
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Carnation The Grey Douglaa.-The 

heliotrope class of the border Carnation 
appears to be not only making progress 
x from the flower point of view, but also 
increasing in public favour. To-day they 
are appreciated by leading florists and 
many besides. That above named is the 
latest addition to the set, and probably 
also one of the best. Showing a shade of 
puce in the early days of opening, it pre¬ 
sently develops into an almost silvery-grey 
tone, the large, full, and handsome 
flowers bearing all the evidences of a 
high-class Carnation. A stiff stem and 
good constitution are other points of 
merit. It gained an Award of Merit on 
May 28th, when shown by Mr. Douglas, 
Bookham.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Wistaria multijuga. —I have two 
Japanese Wistaria multijuga, one of 
which came from Japan, the other from 
one of our leading nurseries. Both have 
white flowers and short racemes, and 
seem to me to be altogether inferior. 
Should this be so?— [‘No.— Ed.] Can they 
be expected to improve with age? Where 
can the proper kind be obtained? The 
plant from Japan, planted eighteen 
months ago, is hardly established yet, but 
the other is up to the top of the house, 
and has flowered freely.—W. S. 

[The true W. multijuga is absolutely 
distinct. It should be easy to get the 
true Japanese kind with the long racemes 
from any good nursery of hardy shrubs .— 
Ed.] 

Saponaria ocymoldes.— This is one of 
the best and brightest of the trailing rock 
plants of May and June. It is a lover of 
dry ground, and in strong soils often suc¬ 
cumbs in a wet winter. Even in dry soil it 
may perish if the season is a variable one 
with rain, frost, and snow, but, as a rule, 

* it is fairly hardy. Fortunately, with me 
it seeds and sows itself freely, so that, 
should some of the large old plants die, 
they leave a succession of smaller ones be¬ 
hind. The larger and brighter forms, such 
as S. ocymoldes splendens and S. o. splep- 
didissima, do not come true from seed and 
must be propagated from cuttings. For 
the > large moraine S. ocymoldes is excel¬ 
lent, and for crowning a dry knoll we have 
few better things—S. Arnott. 

-This plant is invaluable in spring 

If for no other reason than that it 
commences to flower just as other 
plants of free-carpeting habit—Aubrietias 
and subulata Phloxes, for example—are 
on the wane. That it is no fit substitute 
for either group is w r ell known. At the 
same time, there are a colour effect and a 
trailing habit not to be lightly esteemed 
In a plant so free growing, so hardy, and 
so generally accommodating. It will 
wedge itself into an angle, occupy a dryish 
ravine between rocks, give a good ac¬ 
count of itself in a wall, or drape a rocky 
prominence in a way which few plants 
are capable of. In the typical kind the 
flowers are of a brilliant pink, the plant 
in the heyday of its beauty a mass of 
bloom. Good ns it is, the variety splen¬ 
did issima has flowers of a richer scarlet 
hue and more striking. Unfortunately, 
Its constitution appears less good. In 
any case, I have not yet succeeded in 
' making It do so well. Light loam with grit 
suits the plant well.—S. V. S. 

Cathcartia villosa. — Among other 
plants particularly good this season is 
Cathcartia villosa. Twelve years ago Mr. 
W. E. Gumbleton gave me a plant, and 
advised rich soil, shade, and moisture. 
The soil is a mixture of loam, peat, and 
old manure, the aspect north, where the 
sun is only on for' a short title In the 
^ Digitize a by VjjQi 


afternoon. In the same place Orchis 
foliosa, Prjmula helodoxa, and the 
Rodgersias are a success. I tried the 
Cathcartia In a fairly moist and shaded 
part of the rock garden, but it never In¬ 
creased or flowered really well. The seed 
is ripe in July, but I never raised seed¬ 
lings, except by sowing in the middle of 
December in a greenhouse. The seed 
then germinated In a fortnight. Rod¬ 
gersias this season are splendid. Some 
people seem to think the Cathcartia is 
only biennial. I feel sure it is absolutely 
perennial if properly treated.—E. Charles 
Buxton. 

Llllum Japonlcum (syn. L. Kramer!).— 
In many respects the most beautiful and 
one of the most difficult, this exquisite 
Lily has safely survived its second winter 
here. Last summer one flower only was 
produced at the end of the delicate-look¬ 
ing stem. To-day there is a promise of 
at least three lovely trumpets of rosy- 
pink, and the growth is more robust, 
dose by a little colony of another rather 
fastidious Lily, (L. Washingtonianum) is 
coming on nicely.— A. T. Johnson. 

Calceolaria buttercup.— A new sub- 
shrubby sort, raised by crossing the 
shrubby and herbaceous kinds. It gained an 
Award of Merit on May 28th when ex- ] 
hibited by Mr. A. Dawkins, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, before the Royal Horticultural 
Society. From a plant in a 5-inch pot, a 
head of buttercup-yellow flowers a foot 
or more across was produced. Twenty 
inches or so high, it promises well. C. 
Canary Bird is of a paler yellow colour, 
otherwise it is a counterpart of the other. 

Gentlana vsrna war, angulosa.— Briefly 
described, this is a glorified form of the 
vernal Gentian, and, if possible, a lovelier 
plant. In any case it is more satisfying 
—there is more of it to begin with—while 
wedded to that good attribute is the even 
greater one that it is easier to grow. In 
the richness of its blue flowers only the 
best vernal Gentians equal it. Four inches 
high, none is so handsome when in flower. 
It Is distinct, too, in the winged or acutely- 
angled character of its naturally larger 
calyx, and again in the more compact, lees 
ramifying root-spread. It is a plant of 
the mountain rather than the pastures, 
and, favouring rocks, it is easy to collect 
tufts and root-fibres intact, these being 
more easily established. So far it appears 
perfectly happy in sandy loam with finely- 
pulverised limestone. Very firm planting 
is also all-important.—S. V. S. 

Saxlfraga Cecil Davies.— This is flower¬ 
ing with me for the first time, and is 
rather disappointing. Said to be a hybrid 
of S. longiifolia—I know nothing of the 
other parent in the case—it is virtually a 
short-leaved, less good S. longifolia, whose 
white, starry flowers are but faintly 
spotted, and whose inflorescence less well 
furnished with them about the base is 
shorn of 'the pyramidal effect so pro¬ 
nounced a feature in the beet longifolia 
varieties. It inclines, however, to pro¬ 
duce offsets, and, while living to flower 
another day, comes more into line with 
S. calabrica, a longifolia and lantoscana 
hybrid, and those forms of S. longifolliv— 
hybrids, probably—which also occasion¬ 
ally produce offsets, too, if very rarely. 
S. calabrica, it should be mentioned, 
leans strongly to S. lantoscana, a vigorous 
plant, indeed, that, producing offsets freely 
and an easy doer withal, may be relied 
upon to give a good flowering practically 
each year.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Ignoble labour and waste.—I have just 
had a struggle with a bed of Rose Grand 
Due de Luxembourg, invaded by an army 


of Dog Briar, and if I did not cut them 
out now they would in a month or two 
overgrow the Rose. I wonder how long 
the Rose-grower will put up with the 
stereotyped way in the nurseries of 
Europe of grafting every Rose, no matter 
what its nature or country of origin, on 
the Dog Rose of our hedgerows, in its 
right place in the hedge? It is one of the 
greatest delusions of the day that this 
grafting is the tight way. The old sum¬ 
mer-flowering Roses of European origin 
supported this universal grafting; it is 
quite a different thing when we place the 
Roses of Chinese and Indian mountain 
origin on the coarse and vigorous seedling 
Briar, which soon kills the half of them 
or reduces them bo poor, starved, gouty, 
flowerless growth. It also gives rise to 
the false idea that Roses will only grow 
well on clay or heavy soils, and so leaves 
people on "the sandy soils with roseless 
gardens, and these people put up with the 
result.—W. 

Paonla officinalis lobata.— As P. 

lobata, this beautiful variety was 
awarded a First Class Certificate in 1889, 
and, while it has been little seen during 
the interval, is a comparatively rare plant 
to-day. During the last year or two, 
however, Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch, has 
been exhibiting it at the May meetings 
of' the Royal Horticultural Society, 
though never in the rich abundance and 
fine condition as on May 28th last. On 
that occasion a score or thirty yases were 
filled with the flowers, the whole making 
a brilliant display. The flowers are 
single, cupped in form, the glistening red 
coral tone in marked contrast with the 
cluster of golden anthers within. In 
foliage and habit of growth It approxi¬ 
mates to P. officinalis, even If slightly less 
vigorous than the old double crimson 
variety now so ornamental in many a cot¬ 
tage garden. The slight falling off In 
• vigour is doubtless due to periodical divi¬ 
sion, hence there is little doubt that, ohee 
well planted and let alone, it would be as 
vigorous as any, and constitute one of the 
most brilliant pictures in the garden in 
May.— E. H. Jenkins. 

The blut Wood Anemones.— These, re¬ 
ferred to by Mr. Jenkins on pp. 248 and 
249, deserve our fullest consideration. Of 
them all, I think Anemone nemorosa 
Robinsonlana is the most valuable. A. n. 
Alien! is exceedingly fine also, but for 
naturalising I do not think any of them 
equals A. n. Robinsonlana. I have tried 
Blue Bonnet, but have not found it larger 
than the others, though it appears to be 
slightly later. A. n. ecerulea, not men¬ 
tioned by “ E. H. J.,” is fighter than A. n. 
purpurea. I have also grown A. n. cor* 
nublensis, which has red buds, but is 
otherwise very like A. n. Robinsonlana. 
A. n. Celestial is also a very good blue 
form, but of those I have had or seen 
A. n. Blue Queen is the deepest in colour. 
The late Mr. James Allen (who raised It, 
and who was unusually critical of his 
own productions) considered It the finest 
of the blue Wood Anemones. It Is not so 
large as A. Robinsonlana, and la just a 
shade too dark to have much effect in the 
border or wild garden. I have raised 
several blue seedlings, but none suffi¬ 
ciently good to be worthy of naming, tne 
tints generally being washy. Apropos of 
Mr. Jenkins’ remark about having found 
a white variety among A. n. Alleni, I 
wonder If it differs much from A. n. 
grandIflora (or major) or Mr. James 
Allen’s White Queen? There is not a 
great difference between these two, but l 
think White Queen has it In point of 
form.— S. Arnott. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

HONESTY BY WOOD WALK. 

This is a handsome plant not easy to place 
in a garden. Having some plants to spare, 
we put it between the trees along a juith 
bordered by Scotch Firs, and were pleased 
with its effect. A mixture of seeds often 
gives good colours—whites and rich reds. 


THE GENTIANELLA NOT 
FLOWERING. 

So-called “blindness’* in the case of the 
above plant appears to be more than usu¬ 
ally prevalent this year, and a knowledge 
of the conditions of growth in the case of 
some of the failures does not enable one 
to reconcile matters. For example, of two I 
extensive plantings within a few yards of 
each other, in apparently identical soil, , 
and differing but slightly in aspect—the ! 


Then, again, there is the question bf a 
calcareous soil, lime being beneficial if not 
wholly essential. In truth, it is not essen¬ 
tial, since many instances might be enu¬ 
merated of success in lime free soils. 
The soil closeness that is often opposed to 
success is that w r hich virtually hems in 
the turf, and that is one of the chief 
' factors of its non-flowering or poor flower¬ 
ing in clay soils. In lighter soils, where 
the stolons are able to ramify freely, the 
I central parts also find more liberty to the 
benefit of all’ In Mr. Parker’s nursery at 
! Tooting in bygone days, In a lime-free soil, 
edgings of the Dactylis and Festuca were 
replaced by Gentian in many directions, 
no more care being bestowed in planting 
than was given to an edging of Box. Yet 
how those plants thrived, and how they 
flowered! And how well they do, too, in 
the loams over the red sandstone, whether 
light or medium, and again on soils over 
chalk. But then it is part of a nursery- 



Honesty by 


one more fully exposed to the sun during 
the greater part of the day than the other 
—that in the more sunny position is fairly 
full of bloom, while the other hardly gives 
a flow’er per tuft, despite the fact that 
the largest is of about the size of a dinner- 
plate. Both are on rockwork in a fair 
depth of good soil, and attended to in the 
matter of watering when necessary one 
could hardly assign the failure to dryness 
at the root. That dryness is a predispos¬ 
ing cause of the flower-buds failing to de¬ 
velop I firmly believe, and one cannot | 
vouch for both the groups above-mentioned 
receiving identical treatment in this re¬ 
spect. Neglect, too, of periodical division 
and replanting and soil closeness, which j 
last to a plant of the stoloniferous habit 
and lateral spread of this Gentian is op¬ 
posed to development, are jointly, if in a 
measure indirectly, sources of blindness, 
since the Inevitable overcrowding of the 
shoots does not permit of these attaining i 
to flowering size. 1 

Digitized by 


wood walk. 


man’s business to increase stock; and the 
periodical moving, dividing, and replant¬ 
ing this entails contribute not a little to 
success. An amateur is usually content— 
after a time, at least, to let his plants 
alone; and w’hile instances may be found 
of success —instances where the plants 
have developed into spreading verges of 
lustrous green and brilliant blue—I think 
they will be admitted to be rare, or that 
the opportunity afforded for a free spread, 
in conjunction with soil constituents and 
moisture, has contributed immeasurably 
to the success achieved. Gardeners often 
adopt different ways of achieving the 
same result. “ \V.” has, apparently, 
evaded failure with the “ sandstone 
block and a dry wall,” the uniform cool¬ 
ness and sympathy of the former a con¬ 
siderable standby against drought. But in 
a close soil like his, he would in all prob¬ 
ability long ago have more than approxi¬ 
mated to the “ lovely edgings seen in Irish 
gardens’’ had he formed his own edgings 


for this brilliant Gentian of a mixture 
comprising broken sandstone—hen’s-egg 
size and less—to the extent of one-third 
or thereabouts, the remaining two-thirds 
to be comprised of loam and a little leaf- 
mould. Such a mixture, plus a fre^ addi¬ 
tion of pulverised sandstone, has more 
than once in my experience constituted the 
best of substitutes, and no garden plant 
is more worthy the trouble the work in¬ 
volves. 

Apropos of the success of the Geu- 
tianella in Ireland and that a calcareous 
soil is essential, a photograph before me 
showing a clump carrying more than a 
dozen flowers growing in a raised bed of 
pent in that country Is interesting. 
’Twixt peat and calcareous soil there is a 
great gulf; and with evidences of success 
in both and many diverse classes of soils 
to boot, other conditions—altitude, rain¬ 
fall, and atmospheric conditions generally 
—must exercise a far greater influence 
than is supposed unless the plant is wholly 
indifferent to all, w ? hich I do not believe. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


PLANT-HUNTING. 

In the days when one used to go to the 
Alps, one of the chief interests of plant¬ 
collecting was finding new r varieties and 
colour forms of well-knowm species. 
Campanula pusilla, which inhabits loose, 
broken ground by the mile along the 
Alpine roadsides, is a never-ending source 
of interest in this direction, for it is a 
most variable plant, and there are many 
pale and white forms to be found, and 
varieties with small, dark bells or extra 
large ones. Campanula linlfolia Is 
equally prolific of good forms. The 
average type is like a slightly glorified 
Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). At 
Mont Cenie one year I picked out from 
among many thousands of plants of this 
species a variety with extra large bells 
of an unusually deep and glossy purple. 
This has now replaced the ordinary C. 
linLfolia in my collection. In the same 
locality I found a plant of C. linlfolia 
with soft, silvery-blue flowers, which is 
now known as C. linlfolia pallida. I 
found yet another variety of this species 
in the iyrol, close to a fort at Piave, and 
in collecting it I came very nearly getting 
myself shot by an Austrian sentry. This 
form is smaller than the type, very grace¬ 
ful and wiry, and with bells of a charm¬ 
ing lilac colour. 

The habit of running the eye over fields 
of flowers on the look-out for variations 
and colour forms remains, though the 
Alps are for the time being out of bounds, 
and only this week (May 28th) I have 
made two interesting finds. The first; 
was a good double form of the common 
Buttercup Ranunculus bulbous. My 
wdfe and I were walking across a field 
w’hich was yellow r wdth Buttercups, and I 
suggested that we should try and find a 
double variety. We kept a look-out as we 
we Iked, though not a very attentive one, 
for the suggestion seemed a rather hope¬ 
less one. As we went on, my wife came 
upon a plant with flowers as double as 
they could possibly be. The plant was 
marked, my long collecting trowel 
brought, and the root was carefully dug 
up and replanted in a flower border. In 
good soil, and without the competition of 
grass and weeds, it should make a dis¬ 
tinctly handsome garden plant. But how T 
to propagate it? There is no possibility 
of seed, and I do not think R. bulbosus 
multiplies Its bulbs, though of this I am 
not certain. Perhaps someone can tell 
me. To-day I found another variation of 
the same species growing in rough grass 
in my garden..-^^s jjiffp.powers of a pale 
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buttercup-yellow, very so fit and pleasing. 
There were two plants of it, growing a 
foot or two apart. These, too, were 
transferred to a flower border. Seedlings 
from them should give interesting re¬ 
sults. Even if these double and pale yel¬ 
low Buttercups are never of any great 
horticultural value, they are interesting. 
—Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


FLOWERS AT BETTWS-Y-GOED. 
Among the many things in Mr. E. C. 
Buxton’s garden about the middle of May 
were a fine bush of Hardy Orange (J2gle 
sepiaria) in full bloom; some beautiful 
s;>ceimens of Cytisus purpureus incarna- 
tus, the long, weeping branches laden with 
bluish-purple blossoms, and a notable 
bush of Cytisus Heufllei, well over one 
foot in height, with very large flowers, 
and covering an area of some four to five 
square feet. The latest addition to a 
representative list of Berberises is B. 
Sargenti, with very large Arbutus-like 
leaves and pendent yejlow blooms. Rosa 
Hugonis was wreathed with its pretty 
yellow flowers, and there were vseveral 
good blooms on R. anemonaxfolia, a very 
old tree growing quite unprotected upon 
a wall. Gaultheria trichophylla, well fur¬ 
nished with pink Heath-like, bells, is one 
of the features of the garden at Coed 
Derw, and a very charming carpet it 
makes beneath the Pines, and upon what 
is practically a natural moraine. The 
Klondike variety of Adiantum pedatum 
also flourishes her$, making great domes 
of exquisite foliage. A snow-white Dog 
Violet and a little white Geranium of the 
Herb Robert type, but very distinct, were 
both in flower. Neither of these is, I 
believe, in cultivation, but they belong 
to that unique list of departure^ in white 
(not forgetting the recent white 
Lamium Orvala and white Daffodil) 
in which Mr. Buxton enjoys something 
of a monopoly. Primula helodoxa, in 
moist garden loam, was just coming into 
flower, and close by a fine clump of Cath¬ 
en rtia villosa, with its ruddy-gold, Vine¬ 
like foliage, was promising a good dis¬ 
play. Among a. large collection of 
Sedums, many of which take so kindly to 
the rock of the district, the lovely S. 
pedntmn, in full flower, was one of the 
most striking;, and a natural pyramid of 
lichenous rock, covered from base to sum¬ 
mit with the pretty little shell-tinted S. 
brevifolium Pottsii, was, as it is at all 
seasons, a most beautiful object. The 
tine collection of Cistuses, which suffered 
so severely in the spring of 1917, is mak¬ 
ing rapid strides towards regaining some 
of its old splendour.—A. T. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Oxalls adenophylla. —I have only just 
noticed that there are two distinct forms 
of Oxalis adenophylla. Mr. Elwes. who 
first collected this fine species in the 
Argentine and Introduced it to this 
country, gave me my original bulbs, and 
after several years of slow and careful 
propagation, my stock consists of quite a 
good batch of pot plants. These are now 
in flower, and while enjoying their 
beauty I was surprised to find that some 
of the pink trumpet blossoms have a crim¬ 
son blotch at the base of each petal, while 
ot hers are pale pink throughout and have 
no crimson blotch at all. Oxalis adeno- 
phylla is rather like the rosy form of O. 
cimeaphylla, which I found when collect¬ 
ing the white type in the Falkland Isles. 
But the leaves of O. adenophylla are 
rather bigger; and the flowers, though 
larger, have not the full roundness of the 
best forms of O. enneaphylla, nor I think 
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have they the delicious Almond scent 
which is such a distinct feature of O. 
enneaphylla in both its forms. The root- 
systems of the two species are also quite 
distinct. In Oxalis enneaphylla the root 
consists of a small, scaly bulb; the scales 
are fleshy; and each year a fresh bulb 
forms in front of the current flowering 
one, which itself becomes dorriiant, like 
the old corms of a Montbretia, until, in 
time, a string of bulbs is formed, running 
usually horizontally near the surface of 
the soil, and only the front one active. 
In Oxalis adenophylla the bulb is much 
Larger, the scales are long and thin and 
chaffy, and the bulb sits upright, form¬ 
ing iu time a colony of small bulbs 
around Itself. The two forms of O. adeno¬ 
phylla are quite distinct, but I cannot say 
that one is prettier or less pretty than the 
other. Both are charming, and I rather 
wish there were only one, as now one will 
have to distinguish them by separate 
names and descriptions. Has anyone else 
noticed the two varieties?— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

Different forms of Forget-me-not.—I 

notice one or two correspondents have 
called attention to the so-called improve¬ 
ment in Forget-me-nots, the tendency be¬ 
ing to grow more of those of compact 
habit, to the exclusion of the old-fashioned 
loose-spreading kinds. I do not care for’ 
these new sorts. They have the appear¬ 
ance of coloured pincushions dotted on a 
cloth, and this is more especially so when 
they are used as a carpet for other things. 
On the other hand, the looser-growing 
sorts with white Arabis make very charm¬ 
ing carpets for the late-flowering Narcissi 
and Tulips, and this is very noticeable this 
year, when, owing to the prolonged cold 
spell in April, all carpeting plants were 
much later than usual, and, consequently, 
just at their best with the May-flowering 
bulbs. It is rather nice to have some dif¬ 
ferent strains of Myosotis, varying frojn a 
deep to a pale blue. These, with nice 
clumps of a strong-growing white Tulip or 
the May - flowering Narcissus poeticus, 
make a very pleasing combination. There 
are few tall things that do not associate 
happily with the Arabis. It is a plant that 
has found its way into the majority of 
gardens and has come to stay, one of the 
double flowers that is a general favourite. 
As noted above, it is much later than usual 
this year, and, as a consequence, it is con¬ 
temporary with things that, as a rule, are 
not in flower until the Arabis is over. I 
have it just at present (May 9th) surround¬ 
ing some colonies of Heuchera sail guinea, 
and the effect is very pleasing.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Everlasting Flowers for cutting.— 

Those who wish to keep such blossoms as 
long as possible should cut them in the 
half-opened state, as if left until fully ex¬ 
panded they invariably tumble to pieces 
when quite dry. This refers particularly 
to Hehchrysums, Rhodanthes, Sea Hollies 
(Eryngiums), Globe Thistles (Echinops), 
and Gypsophila paniculata. If to this 
collection are added the silvery pods of 
Honesty and the orange and crimson pods 
of Physalises as also ornamental 
Grasses^ one may get together in summer 
what will prove to be attractive material 
for filling vases in winter. —Townsman. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums. —A finish has 
been made with the putting out of hardy 
Chrysanthemums. After planting, a 
stake of suitable size is put to each plant— 
this saving trouble at a later date, as well 
as probable damage to the growing plant 
from rain or wind, as occasionally happens 
when staking has been left to a more con¬ 
venient season. Other hardy or almost 
hardy plants have been jplanted in their 
summer quarters, Including Tufted Pan¬ 
sies. A good border of a variety of V. 


.eornuta, bv name Thuringia, is very effec¬ 
tive, the blue and white blooms being very 
attractive.—W. MoG. 

Biennials. —It is a mistake to sow 
biennials, such as Wallflowers, Sweet Wil¬ 
liams. atid Canterbury Bells, too soon: 
but there is also a danger in delaying till 
the season is too fa^r spent. These may 
be sown .in Sootland, round about the 
third week in May, and the resulting 
seedlings, if timeously put into nursery- 
beds, will make good stuff for autumn 
planting. Canterbury Bells, from a sow¬ 
ing made at this time last year, have 
bloomed well in the greenhouse during the 
past few weeks in 6-inch and 7-inch pots.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 

The Chiono8Clllas. —Referring to the re¬ 
cent note by one of vour correspondents 
on these, I would like to say that the 
hybrids vary greatly, some of them being 
no better than the parents (Scilla ana 
Chionodoxa). If well selected, however, 
some of these Chionoscillas are very beau¬ 
tiful. A point in their favour is that they 
increase more quickly by offsets than do 
the Chionodoxas, which the best forms 
come nearer to than to the Scillas.—S. 
Abnott. 

The Alpine Columbine (Aquilegia 
alp in a).—This is a' stiffer and taller plant 
than A. glandulosa, to which it bears some 
resemblance, the flower-spikes often rising 
to a height of 2 feet. 1 have it growing 
in free soil between stones, w T ith full ex¬ 
posure, and it is blooming nicely. The 
flowers, each nearly 2 inches in diameter, 
are of a soft and pleasing shade of blue, 
the spurs tucked away, so that they are 
practically invisible.—A. T. J. 

Antirrhinum Nelrose. —Attracted by its 
description of “perpetual” flowering,this 
was given a trial. Of a good shade of 
pink, the flowers were certainly hand¬ 
some; but it was not, in the general ac¬ 
ceptance of the word, “ perpetual flower¬ 
ing.” After the first crop of spikes was 
over no bloom was to be expected until 
further shoots were made. Any other 
Antirrhinum is equally deserving of the 
name.—W. MoG. 

Epimediuma. —These are very useful for 
oarpeting the soil under or among 
trees. They will succeed in the open, on 
a dry bank, but I find that they retain 
their leaf beautv better when they get 
some protection from cold winds and hard 
frosts. When the foliage is in good con¬ 
dition, it is useful for indoor decoration 
during the winter months. The yellow- 
flowered kind is. I think, the most attrac¬ 
tive when in bloom.— Byfleet. 

Tullpa sylvestris. —This native Tulip is 
charming for naturalising in meadows, 
grassy hanks, and thin woods. The 
slender, wiry stems reach a height of 
about 8 inches, and bear a single (rarely 
two) flower, or a warm, coppery yellow, 
occasionally tinged with red. Not the 
least of its attractions is its delightful 
fragrance.—J. 

Naroissus Juncifdllus. —This delights in 
a rather cool position and a light, gritty 
soil. It grows 3 inches or so nigh, 
occasionally a little more. The rich yellow 
flowers are about the size of a Buttercup, 
with a small, flat crown, and exhale a 
charming fragrance. The leaves are nar¬ 
row and Rush-like in appearance.— 
Dumfries. 

Bedding plants. —-The remainder of 
these should be stood outdoors under the 
shelter of walls or hedges to undergo 
hardening before being planted out. The 
frames and pits thus vacated will then be 
at liberty for other purposes, not the 
least of which is the growing of Tomatoes. 
A. W. 
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FERNS. 

FEATHER FERN (STRUTHIOPTERIS 
GERMANICA) IN SHADE. 

Some years ago a few of this fine Euro¬ 
pean Fern were planted in the ordinary 
cool loam of the garden, and ever since 
have been a pleasure to see, especially as 
they unfold their great fronds in spring. 
We have the three kinds, but this season 
Struthiopteris germanica is the most 
vigorous and effective. 


OHRYSANTHEMUM8. 

SOIL FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

(Reply to Amateur.) 

A mistake is often made in making this 
too rich with animal and concentrated 
manures. Three-fourths of the compost 
may be loam. This differs considerably in 
quality, and is more or less difficult to ob¬ 
tain. The top spit of meadow land is what 
one covets, and if clayey rather than 


evenly over the holes and bottom of the 
pot. Half-inch bones may form part of the 
drainage, and are highly beneficial to the 
roots that run so abundantly downwards, 
lie sure that good, well-cleansed bones are 
obtained. Instances have been known 
where this material has formed into a 
putrefied mass when made moist, and has 
killed every root that came into contact 
with it. Two hours before the plants are 
turned out for repotting give the earth a 
thorough soaking with water. This is 
very necessary, for not only will the ball 
of earth turn out intact and without 
damage to the roots, but if it be not done 
there is danger of the older soil becoming 
dry whilst the new is quite moist, a serious 
check in the growth of the plant thereby 
resulting. Finn potting is essential. After 
each plant is potted it may be staked (if 
this has not already been done), and the 
pots stood close together in a slightly 
shaded lxjsition for a few’ days. This 
checks ova ]h> ration, as we want to avoid 
I watering the soil until the roots have taken 


flowering Chrysanthemums to develop 
grand bushy plants without any inter¬ 
ference with their natural order of 
growth, and th» variety you instance— 
Mile. Marie Masse—is just typical of what 
the plants are in vigorous and healthy 
root action perfecting a splendid bushy 
and dwarf habit. If you care to Observe, 
i you will notice these plants, after the 
I first break has occurred, start away 
! again at about each succeeding 0 inches 
or 8 inches of g-rowdh, so that in the end 
a plant quite 3 feet in diameter is often 
developed. These plaiits are invariably 
covered with 150 to 200 blossoms of a 
useful size, splendidly adapted for de¬ 
corative uses, and flowering in the open 
in a most luxuriant manner. They do 
not seem to do as well in pots as many of 
the later sorts, and, as they are less 
trouble to cultivate outdoors, we strongly 
advise you to adopt this method of 
I culture. 

Enemies of Chrysanthemums. — Green 



The Feather Fern (Struthiopteris gennanica) in shade. 


sandy, so much the better for the purpose. 
It should also be of a fibrous nature. If 
this be obtained a few months before use, 
one is not troubled so much by the Grass 
growing on the surface after potting. Chop 
it in pieces, but not too fine, and add the 
other portions. The other fourth part may 
consist of leaf-mould and decayed manure. 
Rubble, such as old mortar and brick rub¬ 
bish, is used when the loam is of a very 
close nature. Bones in a fine state, at the 
rate of 1 lb. to the bushel, will greatly 
assist in building up a sturdy growth and 
give a healthy tone to the foliage. Mix all 
well together some time before the soil is 
to be used, and get it in an even state of 
moisture, neither w’et nor dust-dry. Pots 
of 10-inch diameter are now commonly used 
by the best exhibitors, except for the more 
weakly-growing kinds; in the case of these 
a size smaller is employed. For other than 
the growth of large blooms or gigantic 
specimen plants, the 9-inch, or even a size 
smaller, is large enough, and generally 
more convenient for Chrysanthemum cul¬ 
ture. It is not advisable to use much 
drainage, but tlnya^cks shoulcLbc placed 
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to the new soil. It may be necessary to 
sprinkle the foliage in the morning and 
early evening. When the roots get on the 
move again the plants can be stood in their 
summer quarters. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums—pinching back early- 
flowering sorts ( Groiccr ).—When grow¬ 
ing these fine late summer find early 
autumn flow’ers, we have never yet 
pinched back any of the plants. The only 
time we have stopped the plants in 
any w r ay has been in the case of a late- 
propagated butch of plants. When well 
established, and a natural break has not 
been made in good time, we have taken 
out the point of the shoot in order to make 
the plant produce the succeeding breaks 
earlier. We w'ould not advise you to 
interfere with the plants in the manner 
your query suggests, and instead we 
strongly advise you to let them make 
their own breaks, until in the end the 
plants will flow’er on terminal-buds. It 
is one of the good points of thccarly- 


and black aphides are troublesome at this 
season. They should be dealt with 
promptly. Dusting with Tobacco-pow’der 
is a convenient method of destroying such. 
Another pest that often attacks the plants 
during spring is the leaf-mining maggot. 
It makes marks betw^een the tissues of the 
leaves and is thus readily found. Hand¬ 
picking is the best remedy. This, again, 
should be dealt with promptly, because it 
spreads rapidly and the foliage soon be¬ 
comes disfigured. 

A Chrysanthemum note. —Many who do 
not care for large blooms are partial to 
neat and bushy plants which will flower 
freely. In early May the tips ought to 
have" been pinched out of the plants, 
this causing shoots to start from the 
axils of the leaves. When these, in turn, 
attain to a similar length, the pinching 
ought to be repeated until the end of June 
for ordinary purposes. This will ensure 
capital bushy pieces, and the advice given 
may be followed with confidence. Tor 
blooms at the New Year, the pinching 
may be carried out to a later date, but 
in no case later than the middle of July.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brooooll not wholesome.— The winter 
Cauliflower, or Broccoli, I find disagrees 
with me, having often a bitter flavour. 
Would “ Byfleet ” or any of your readers 
tell us of any exception. The summer 
Cauliflower has not the same defect. To 
me the Broccoli is the least agreeable of 
all the BrasSica race.—W. 

Barley-water.— I was much interested 
in reading the account of the dietetic ex¬ 
periments in Denmark, and of the food 
values of wholemeal bread and of Barley. 
Would any of your readers who drink 
Barley-water kindly let me know a good 
recipe for preparing it to take the place 
of tea or coffee at breakfast, as also a 
way of preparing it as a cold beverage 
during the day in the hot weather? Which 
preparation of the cereal should be used? 
—J. R. S. 

The word “Vegetarian."—! have seen 
the statement in Gardening for May 11th 
re the above, and beg to say that the 
earliest use of the word that I have been 
able to trace is in the April number of the 
Healthian for 1843. In an article in that 
number it is thrice repeated, as if it were 
a well-known word in general use. 1 
have parted with my copy, so cannot give 
further information, but no doubt the 
volume is in the library of the British 
Museum for reference. T. H. Evans, 
Gillingham , Kent. 

Angelloa. —I cured some years ago. This 
can be done at any time the Angelica is 
ready for treatment, the great difficulty 
at present being the sugar. The chief 
[joint in' curing Angelica is to get it of a 
good green colour, and retain the same. 
It can be gathered at any stage of growth. 
It should be simmered in boiling syrup, 
then drained off, and the syrup boiled 
up, with more sugar added, and after re¬ 
maining a week or so treated in the same 
manner till tender, and finally put into 
strong syrup.—S. Dascombe, Solihull. 

Cooking dried fruit.— The Feuil\e d’In-, 
formation of the French Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture suggests the following recipe for 
preparing for table use dried Apples, 
Peaches, and Pears:— 

“ Wash the fruit, then , place in a 
large vessel. Pour over the fruit boil¬ 
ing water—three parts of boiling water 
to one part of fruit—and set the pot 
aside, leaving the fruit stepping for a 
whole day, or a day and a night if 
necessary. The fruit will swell and 
become fresh and scented. If any of 
t he water remains over it may be re¬ 
boiled with a little sugar, thereby 
making a rich syrup, which can be 
poured over the fruit when the latter 
is served. Do not cook dried fruit in 
any other way than this. If you boil 
it too much the fruit will become hard 
and lose all its original taste and fresh¬ 
ness.” 


Bottling the sun-heat.— I have read with 
some amusement the remarks of Admiral 
Close, in the Daily Mail , as quoted in 
Gardening of April 27th (p. 198). Ad¬ 
miral Close goes astray when he says that 
“ gardeners love the ‘ swagger ’ of forcing 
houses ” or they would not use coal in 
these structures. This is quite a mistake. 
Gardeners do not love the “ swagger ” of 
forcing houses, but they have to burn coal 
in them in order to provide out-of-season 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables for their em¬ 
ployers. Most of us, I feel certain, would 
gladly dispense with the alleged ” swag¬ 
ger ” in return for the lack of worry, vigi 
lance, and care needed in such houses, and 
the further labour Involved in forcing. To 
gardeners, generally, the gain would be 
great, and to them such an obvious point 
may seem hardly worth comment. _But to 
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the general reader the matter may not be 
so clear, and it is just as well to be quite 
fair. Of course, we all know that Grapes 
(some kinds) and Peaches can be grown 
without flre-heat, but when employers re¬ 
quire them out of season and do not grudge 
coals for the purpose of obtaining them, 
that is their concern—not that of the gar¬ 
dener.— A Scottish Gardener. 

The Soy Bean.— In your issue of the 
18th ult. there is an article on the Soy 
Bean, which states that Soy is the 
Chinese word for water, and that the Soy 
Bean 1s nothing more nor less than a 
Chinese waiter Bean. It does not seem 
quite certain that soy is the Chinese for 
water. Dr. Wells Williams’ dictionary 
gives shui, sui , sz* as the Canton, Amoy, 
and Shanghai pronunciation of the cha¬ 
racter which means “ water.” Of these 
sui seems the nearest to soy. But the 
Japanese sauce called soy by us, which 
is feaid to enter into the composition of 
one well-known English sauce, is partly 
prepared from the Bean known to 
botanists as Glycine Soja, or Soja 
japonica, a cultivated variety probably in¬ 
troduced from China. Soja is the Dutch 
word for soy (sauce), adapted from the 
Japanese word shoyu, which, in its turn, 
seems to be derived from the Chinese 
tslang-yu. From this it appears to be 
scarcely possible that soy of Soy Bean 
can mean water. We get the English 
word soy from the Dutch soja, and it is 
probably unnecessary to observe that 
Dutch j has the sound of English y.— 
Ernest Satow, Ottery St. Mary. 


THE VALUE OF GARLIC. 

AN interesting letter appeared in the 
Lanttt from Dr. T. Mark Hovell as far 
back as July 1st, 1916, in which he referred 
to a simple remedy for whooping cough 
which appears to be not known generally 
to the profession.” He pointed out that 
by peeling the Cloves of Garlic, cutting 
them into thin slices, and wearing them 
under the soles of the feet between two 
pairs of socks, the essential oil was ab¬ 
sorbed by the skin, and could usually be 
smelled in the breath within half an hour, 
the whoop and spasm usually disappearing 
within forty-eight hours. The remedy 
should be applied for a week or ten days 
according to the severity of the case. Dr. 
Hpvell pointed out also that garlic might 
be administered by chopping up the Cloves 
when pared, boiling them in milk, and 
making a bread sauce by the addition of 
breadcrumbs. Another letter (July 15th, 
1916) from Dr. H. A. Latimer, in comment¬ 
ing on Dr. Hovell’s letter, contained the 
statement that it was his (Dr. Latimer’s) 
custom to employ garlic in the treatment 
of whooping cough many years ago. In 
the Practitioner for February, 1918, an in¬ 
teresting paper appeared from the pen of 
Dr. W. C. Minchin, in which he points out 
the value of garlic in diphtheria, and em¬ 
phasises the fact that it is a simple remedy 
which may promptly be used to good effect 
before one can procure serum for injection. 
He points out that its extremely volatile 
constituents cause it to rank amongst anti¬ 
septics of the first order, and make it of 
the greatest value in the treatment of pul¬ 
monary disorders by inhalation. Its great 
power of penetration allows it when ap¬ 
plied to any area of the skin or a lacerated 
surface to penetrate to the deepest tissues 
in that region, thus saturating all the 
tissues of that part with Oleum alii, and 
permitting it to fully exert its antiseptic 
influence in a satisfactory manner, with¬ 
out the need for tubes and such appliances 
to convey it to any sloughing part in the 
deeper tissues. Sloughing wounds must 
first be washed clean with any antiseptic, 
and then a dressing, subsequently de¬ 
scribed, is applied over the wound and sur¬ 


rounding section, when usually the wound 
rapidly becomes healthy and heals. So 
quickly does it penetrate the skin that if 
an application of garlic is made to any 
part of it, its active oil enters the blood 
system, and can be detected in the breath 
by its odour in about ten minutes. 

In the treatment of diphtheria garlic acts 
better than anything else hitherto recom¬ 
mended. It is necessary to apply it with 
but little dilution; in fact, one of the best 
methods of using it is to instruct the 
patient to keep a small portion of the bulb 
in the mouth and occasionally to score it 
with the teeth in order to expel a little 
juice. This should be continued until the 
piece of bulb has been reduced to a pulp, 
when it may be swallowed and replaced by 
another piece. In three or four hours 
from one to two ounces of garlic pulp may 
be used in this way. At the expiration of 
this time, sometimes before one can pro¬ 
cure serum for injection, it is usual to find 
that all membrane has been removed from 
the tonsils, etc. This treatment also is 
usually curative in those cases of diph¬ 
theria which have come under observation 
too bite for serum to be of use to them. 
In short, it robs this disease of all its 
terrors, during the first four hours’ treat¬ 
ment; it is not so much the amount of 
garlic used which is of the first import¬ 
ance as the keeping it constantly in the 
mouth, so that it may act as a local ap¬ 
plication. It is, however, necessary that 
an appreciable amount of the juices should 
constantly remain in the mouth during this 
time, for if it is insufficient in quantity it 
will take much longer to obtain the same 
result (twelve to twenty-four hours). The 
fresh juice of garlic diluted with an equal 
part of water makes a suitable application, 
and will be grateful to those who find $be 
bulb too hot. In the case of young chil¬ 
dren, this mixture can frequently be ap¬ 
plied by means of a coarse spray. It may 
be diluted with any fluid, or, if prepared 
with jelly and it is put in bottles suffi¬ 
ciently wide-mouthed to admit a teaspoon, 
a little may be taken frequently and kept 
in the mouth as long as possible, when ft 
may be swallowed and repeated. Two 
ounces of this 50 per cent, preparation may 
be taken during the first four hours, but 
much less is usually enough. An overdose 
can hardly be taken. Septic throats 
rapidly yield to the same treatment. 

The fact has been frequently commented 
upon that, in many Continental cities, it 
has been found that the death-rate from 
tuberculosis has been remarkably low In 
some of the most overcrowded and dirtiest 
slums. The garlic-eating habits of the re¬ 
sidents may be found to prove a sufficient 
explanation of this. A similar explanation 
also may show why the death-rate from 
this disease amongst Jews in many parts 
of the world is particularly small, and may 
explain why, as time goes on, the death- 
rate from tuberculosis amongst Jews 
steadily rises. This is likely to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that garlic-eating 
amongst Jews who have been born in this 
country is seldom indulged in, nor do the 
higher-class Jews (of the professional 
classes) use garlic to any extent. A short 
time before the war the medical officer of 
health of Croatia pointed out that in his 
opinion the longevity of the Bulgarians is 
due to their ingestion of large quantities 
of garlic, and not to their habit of using 
sour milk, as Metchnikoff has thought. 

Garlic has a remarkable effect in neutra¬ 
lising the poisons of stinging insects. Such 
dangerous symptoms as those brought 
about by wasp stings in the mouth, accom¬ 
panied by swelling of the glottis arid sur¬ 
rounding parts, are best treated by chew¬ 
ing raw garlic, which rapidly relieves the 
symptoms and reduces the swelling. 
Original from 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

A HEATH OF SOUTHERN SPAIN 
(Erica australis). 

This beautiful Heath of Southern Europe, 
hardy on hills—at least in the southern 
counties—should take the wreath among 
the Heaths that flower in May, and may 
well be compared with any Heath of S. 
Africa. Also it is best of all cut for the 
house. A little touched on the points of 
the shoots in hard winters, the bushes 
quickly recover. The white form has not 
yet flowered here. W., Svsxcx. 


the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. At Kew in the first duys of May 
a couple of 5-feet-liigh bushee were very 
pretty. The flowers, each 1$ inches across, 
are white touched with pink, the upper 
petal copiously marked with crimson si>ots. 
Usually considered a summer-leafing 
species, one of the Kew plants was, and 
the other was not, the same having been 
observed in those exhibited. Of twiggy 
growth and graceful withal, the plant is 
welcome because of its early coming. 

Rhododendron racemosum.— This early- 
flowering species, from Western China, j 
has been particularly good at Kew this | 


ornamental alike in spring and in autumn. 
In the earlier season, the unfolding leaves 
are brightly tinted, while on the approach 
of winter the ripening foliage assumes a 
very gay api>enranee. If intended for a 
timber or specimen tree, the Scarlet Oak 
succeeds l>est in deep, moist soil; but 
where size is a secondary consideration, it 
can be kept at an ornamental stage for a 
longer i>eriod by planting in a shallower 
and drier position, in which it retains its 
health while growth is curtailed.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Fion’s Garland-flower (Daphne Fiu- 
niana).—'J'his forms a compact-growing 
shrub, bearing its blooms in clusters, five 



Sprays of Erica australis in a silver bowl. 


- This handsotilO Spi*iiig - flowering 

Heath is on a par with the Portuguese 
Heath (E. lusitanica) for hardiness, and 
should be tried in all gardens where that 
kind is a success. Apart from the fine 
effect of its rich red flowers it has a value 
of its own in April and May, when it partly 
tills up the gap between the winter-flow’er- 
ing sorts and the earliest of the summer¬ 
flowering varieties. A tail-habited kind, 
like the Portuguese Heath, it should be 
given a sheltered place w’liere such can be 
had. E. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rhododendron yunnanense.— This has 
been exhibited rathortf freely this sdring at 
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spring, Whether In the open beds, where 
the plants are, perhaps, more prodigal of 
blossom, or in the rock garden, where, 
brought more into line with the vision, 
their good effect is at once clear. It is the 
pink and white picture which tells, though 
the colour is more rosy than pink, w’hile 
the moderate growth makes it i>ossible in 
quite a variety of positions, even in a rock 
garden of ordinary size. The late Mr. 
Kingsmill grew it and the white form in 
mixture in his flat rock garden at Harrow' 
years ago, the association very effective. 
In loam and leaf-soil or w'ith a little peat 
added it does well. 

The 8carlet Oak (Quercus ooccinea).— 
In a young state, the Scarlet Oak Is very 


fragrant flowers in each, these being of a 
pale lilac colour, the tubes densely covered 
on the outside with short, silvery. hairs. 
It blooms from March to May, and is quite 
hardy round about London. 

Cistus villosus. —This species is an early 
bloomer, the flowers large and of a bright 
rose-pink, with a conspicuous tuft of 
golden stamens, but no blotch. In foliage 
and habit it is much like C. salvhefolius, 
but, as in the latter, there are doubtless 
wide variations. 

Erica australis. —Though not so robust 
as some of the larger Heaths, this has 
made steady progress for the past three 
years and come through the terrors of the 
1917 spring unscathed. It is now covered 
with its pale pink blosspms.—A. T. J. 
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OARDBN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS, 

THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 

With Mr. Gordon’s defence of the tits 
(p. 248), and especially of the blue tit, I 
am in thorough sympathy. I fiave a warm 
side for all birds, and I quite recognise the 
benefits they confer upon gardeners. The 
tit family is, of course, in the main, in¬ 
sectivorous, and ought, therefore, not only 
to be tolerated, but encouraged by us all. 
There are four common sorts of tits, but 
two of them are more generally met with 
than the others. These are the great tit 
(Barns major) and the blue tit (P. cceru- 
leus). I have less frequently seen the Cole 
tit (P. ater) and the ‘Marsh tit (P.'palus- 
tris). In the winter, to provide for their 
wants, Cocoanuts and pieces of suet are 
put out, and tits are, as far as possible, 
protected in every way in these gardens. | 

I give these details in order to show that I 
am not inimical, but quite the reverse, to 
tits. 

Facts, however, are “ chiels that winna 
ding,” and in spite of Mr. Gordon’s asser¬ 
tions I must continue to believe the evi¬ 
dence of my own eyes.. The blue tit is re¬ 
sponsible for the holes pecked in Pears; 
the insects are attracted by the pecked 
fruits. Let me take the case of wood lice. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that such an 
Insect can break the hard skin of a Pear? 
Surely not. The commonest trap for wopd- 
lice is a cut Potato. If Potatoes are at¬ 
tractive to these insects why go to the 
trouble of cutting them? The reason is*; 
obvious—the insect cannot penetrate the 
hard skins, and the tuber must be cut in 
order to provide a soft and attractive sur¬ 
face. So with Pears. 

Mr. Gordon, I fear, is slightly incon¬ 
sistent in his remarks upon culinary Peas. 
Sparrows and finches, he admits, attack 
the pods, but he appears to indicate that, 
should tits be seen among them, these 
birds are clearing out insects and woodlice 
which have entered the broken pods. It Is 
equally fair to assume that voles or rals 
kjave broken the pods, and that the spar¬ 
rows or the finches are assisting the tits 
in destroying insects. 

Here is a point for Mr. Gordon’s con¬ 
sideration.. Take the case of a Peach upon 
a wall, which is quite ripe, and which has 
been attacked by woodlice. The holes 
made by these pests are irregular in shape, 
and may be at the stem of the fruit, or at 
a point where the skin has been bruised by 
the wire or by the 'toall. Then consider the 
case of a Pear. The holes are cleanly 
pecked, circular, and even—in short, just 
exactly what one would expect from the 
bill of a bird. And let me draw his atten¬ 
tion further to this fact. Such holes never 
alter in external shape when woodlice or 
other insects attack them, because they 
follow the line of the least resistance, i.e., 
the pulp, and not the skin, of the fruit. 
And why is it that, as a rule, there is but 
the one hole? I can supply the reason in 
the case of a bird, but not in the case of 
insects. 

Finally, Mr. Gordon is a trifle ingenuous 
in his closing remarks. He gets away alto-1 
gether from the question—which is fruit, 
not blossom. And—Newton to the contrary 
—I do not believe that there is a grub in 
every bud which is destroyed by birds—of 
whatever kind. Has Mr. Gordon ever seen 
a Plum wall, a row of Damsons, or a 
breadth of Gooseberries denuded of buds 
by bullfinches? If he has, I ask him : Does 
he seriously believe that each of the 
thousands upon thousands of buds de¬ 
stroyed harboured an insect? If he does, 
his faith is greater than mine. What 
about the mite in Black Currants, never 
touched by birds? . ^ W. MoGuffog. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black-spot on Rose leaves.— Gome time 
last summer you advised spraying with a 
mixture made up of carbonate or copper 
and oarbonate or ammonia in certain pro¬ 
portions. I am unable to obtain oar*- 
bonate of copper anywhere, and am won¬ 
dering if you can recommend another mix¬ 
ture, which, I presqme, should bfe a oopper 
in some form or other.— Rood Lane. 

[Bordeaux mixture should be an effective 
wash to use on the Roses to check the 
black s»pot. You should commence spray¬ 
ing at once and continue at intervals of 
two to three weeks throughout the sum¬ 
mer. Take care to test the Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture with litmus paper, and if blue litmus 
paper turns red add some more milk of 
lime.] 

Rambler Roses and mildew.—I have 
never yet met anyone who could prescribe 
a satisfactory remedy for mildew on Ram¬ 
bler Roses when onoe it has attacked 
them. Sulphur scattered over the affected 
parts may arrest the progress of the 
disease for a time, but it does not cure. 
Why is it that Rambler Roses—more than 
any other, perhaps—are prone to this fell 
disease? Obviously, I think it is brought | 
about by exuberance of growth, which is 
allowed to become tangled to such an ex¬ 
tent as to exclude both air and sun from 
reaching the shoots. W r hen a plant is 
attacked, it is, in my opinion, better to 
sacrifice the affected shoots, cutting them 
right away and burning them, rather than 
suffering them to remain and the disease 
to spread.— Towmsman. 

Wasps. —The killing of the first wasp in 
April was a reminder that the season 
of these insects had again begun. Fruit¬ 
growers ought to watch for and destrov 
every wasp seen for the next month. Each 
of these is most likely a queen, and every 
one destroyed means a nest less to oon- 
tend with in autumn. A bounty of a 
penny per head encourages school children 
to hunt far and kill these queens, arid 
where there is much fruit grown the in¬ 
vestment pay8.—W. MoG., Balmae. 


FRUIT. 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SPRAYING. 

In view of the recent Order issued by the 
Ministry of Food prohibiting the picking 
of Gooseberries until June 1st, and since 
reports have been received of American 
Gooseberry mildew developing rapidly on 
the young fruits, the Food Production De¬ 
partment wish to impress on growers the 
importance of spraying their Gooseberry 
plantations at the very earliest oppor¬ 
tunity with a solution of lime-sulphur. 
Lime-sulphur spray fluid is prepared by 
mixing one gallon of concentrated lime- 
sulphur (Sp. gr. 1.3) with thirty gallons 
of water. One thorough application of 
this spray-fluid effectually prevents the 
spread of this disease for two to three 
weeks, according to weather conditions. 
Where continued control of the disease is 
desired, a second application of the spray- 
fluid should be made at the end of this 
period. On certain varieties, such as 
Keepsake, Lancashire Lad, and Grown 
Bob, the spray-fluid at the stated strength 
is liable to cause leaf-scorching; in con¬ 
sequence, the fluid should be applied at 
half strength—namely, one gallon concen¬ 
trated lime-sulphur solution (Sp. gr. 1.3) 
to sixty gallons water. 

Attacks of Gooseberry sawfly may be 
controlled with the same application, pro¬ 
vided 1* lbs. arsenate of lead paste or 
G Lbs. hellebore powder are added to every 
thirty gallons of the dilute lime-sulphur 
solution. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
f inching Plum trees. —Will you kindly 
tell me when to pinch back a Plum tree 
on whose spurs long, new growths have 
already come, and wiiich are making such 
dense foliage that the Plums will have no 
chance of ripening? Shall I pinch the 
tips out now, or isnall I pinch them back 
to three buds?—E. P. K. 

[The spur shoots referred to by you 
should, if there are too many of them on 
each individual spur, be first thinned, 
taking away the weakest and reducing the 
remainder to four or five on a spur, pinch¬ 
ing or cutting them back to the fourth or 
fifth leaf, counting from the base.] 

Failure of Plums. —I would be very 
grateful if you oould give me any sugges¬ 
tion for qpise of Plums dropping off. For 
many years now I have nad plenty of 
blossom, which has set, as per enclosed 
samples. The small Plums remain sta¬ 
tionary for a week or two, then fall off. 

I have root-pruned, given them lime, and 
tried moving some of them, but the result 
is always the same. I get a few Plums, 
but never a decent crop. The ones against 
the wall are the same. Coe’s Golden 
Drop and Kirke’s are very bad, but cook¬ 
ing Plums, such as Pond’s Seedling and 
Monarch, are very much the same, but 
not quite so bad. If you could suggest 
anything I could try I, would be most 
grateful. The soil is on the Reading beds, 
and consists of flints in some places in 
clay, sometimes in more sandy soil, with 
chalk about 8 feet down, the drainage 
good. We are 600 feet up, and do not 
often have late frosts, but very often oold 
winds.—P. A. 

[We have examined the Plum fruits sent 
and fail to find any trace of disease, 
neither have they been injured by insect 
agency. They appear to us to have been 
injured by frost, but not sufficiently so to 
kill them at the time, and that as a result 
of the vital organs being damaged they 
eventually succumbed and dropj)ed off. 
Wall-trained trees you can protect while 
in bloom with nets, blinds, or boughs of 
evergreen worked in lightly amongst the 
branches. This is, of course, out of the 
question with regard to trees in the open. 
We regret being unable, under the circum¬ 
stances, to help you further In your diffi¬ 
culty.] 

Theory of summer pruning.— Authori¬ 
ties seem to be agreed that sumper prun¬ 
ing makes for fruitfulness, but the 
reasons given in most text-books are far 
from convincing. We are generally told 
that shortening laterals in summer causes 
the sap to concentrate in the buds at the 
base of the shoots, making them plump 
up and turn into fruit-buds. This cannot 
be right, for experience shows clearly that 
any concentration of sap causes growth 
rather than fruit. On the other hand, 
anything that reduces the vigour of a 
branch or tree, such as a canker wound 
or girdling of the bark, generally throws 
the tree or branch into fruit. Everyone 
is agreed that hard pruning in winter 
produces growth rather than fruit. Why, 
then, does pruning in summer have the 
opposite tendency? I give my own solu¬ 
tion of the problem for what it is worth. 
Probably it is not new, but I have never 
seen it in print. It seems to me that the 
restriction of growth in summer checks 
the development of an increased root 
system, and therefore reduces the vigour 
of the tree and makes it fruitful. If we 
allow a tree unrestricted growth all the 
summer, the growth of root keeps pace 
with that of the branch system. Then, if 
we prune hard in winter, we destroy the 
balance between head and roots, giving 
the advantage to the roots, with the con- 
I sequence that growth is more vigorous 
I thau ever the following season. If 
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my theory is cohreet, summer pruning 
should be very desirable for over-luxu¬ 
riant, slow-fruiting varieties, but unde¬ 
sirable for weak growers and over-pro¬ 
lific kinds.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

Caterpillar attacks! Arsenate of lead 
spraying.— Reports received by the Food 
Production Department show that fruit- 
trees are suffering from bad attacks of 
caterpillar in many districts. Fruit 
growers are urged to spray their trees 
without delay with a solution containing 
i lb. lead arsenate paste to every 10 gallons 
of water. This spray-fluid, if applied pro¬ 
perly, will kill the caterpillars and pre¬ 
vent further defoliation. The application 
should be made in a fine spray sufficient 
to wet the leaves without drenching them. 
Care must be taken that no vegetables or 
green Gooseberries grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sprayed trees are gathered 
for consumption within a month of the 
application, as lead arsenate is a very 
poisonous chemical; nor must trees in full 
bloom be sprayed, as otherwise bees and 
other insects useful in pollinating flowers 
may be killed. Food Production Leaflet 
32, which gives full information as to the 
control of both caterpillars and aphides, 
may be obtained free of charge on applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 
3, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 

Apple James Grieve.— This Apple is evi¬ 
dently not satisfactory in all districts. 
Many correspondents have written in its 
favour, and it is largely grown for market 
iu the North. In my orchards it is not 
doing at all well. It grows nicely for a 
few years and comes into bearing early, 
and then canker in its worst form sets in 
on the young wood. I have just been 
cutting out affected branches from some 
young trees, and in some cases it has been 
necessary to take away about a third of 
the tree. Possibly they will get over it in 
time, as Cox’s Orange Pippin does, but at 
present they look hopeless. One corre¬ 
spondent has suggested that there are two 
stocks of James Grieve in commerce. If 
so, I have evidently been unlucky enough 
to get the inferior one. It is only fair to 
add that my soil encourages canker in any 
varieties that have a tendency to it.— 
E. M. B., Sussex. 

Jefferson Plum falling to set.— This 
Plum is so valuable that I venture to add 
a line upon the subject. I note that the 
tree in question occupies wall space, and 
from the description of soil and condi- 
it seems to be well done to. Is 
M. J. Lipsoombe ” quite sure that the 
roots are sufficiently moist? Wall trees 
are notoriously neglected in this respect, 
and it is often taken for granted that be¬ 
cause the surface is damp, all is well 
below. A good watering when the fruit- 
buds begin to swell, and another when 
the petals begin to fall, may, in another 
season, make all the difference. A good 
drenching in autumn, too, might be given 
just as the foliage is ripening. This is 
worth a trial, especially in the case of a 
splendid Plum like Jefferson.— A Scottish 
Gardener. 


Pear Marie Louise d’Uccle _There is 

especially among amateurs, some confu 
sion between Marie Louise and Mari< 
Louise d Uccle. The two are quite dis 
tinet, the former being by far the bette] 
Pear. No doubt, Marie Louise d’Ucch 
u mu £ h to recommend it to those U 
whom flavour is not of primary import 
ance in contrast to weight of crop. Th< 
variety has a fine constitution, crops well 
and the individual fruits are large. Whei 
grown in a sunny position and well carec 
tor the flavour is not to be despised ; bul 
the Pear cannot be compared in that re 
s Pf c f to Marie Louise, which is of first 
rate flavour, though not so vigorous ir 
MoG ° r a r€ ^ a We cropper.- 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN MIXED HOUSES. 
Those who have houses where mixed col¬ 
lections of plants are grown and who are 
fond of Tomatoes should see to it that they 
are given,a place this year. As one who 
has grown Tomatoes in mixed houses I 
have no hesitation in saying that with a 
minimum of attention and trouble one may 
have fair crops. Eight-inch or 10-inch 
pots, or large boxes will be found to 
answer well for fruiting the plants in. 
Half-rotted turf that can be pulled to 
pieces and is full of fibre should be 
selected, with half-rotted manure or a good 
handful of bone-meal added. The single 
stem method of training is to be preferred. 

Feeding. —Tomatoes like a chaDge of 
food, and it is best, in finally potting them, 
not to fill the pots wdth soil, but to leave 
ample room for top-dressing. No stimu¬ 
lants will be needed until the roots begin 
to show near the surface. Soot is a good 
stimulant and should be applied in an old 
state when watering. 

Varieties. —Looking back thirty years 
and more one remembers the place that 
used to be given to such sorts as Hath¬ 
away’s Excelsior, Ham Green Favourite, 
Trophy, etc., most of which have long since 
been superseded by improved varieties as 
Carter’s Sunrise, Sutton’s Best of All, 
Holmes* Supreme, Side’s Recruit, and 
Ailsa Craig. 

If possible let the plants occupy a place 
in the house where they will get the maxi¬ 
mum amount of sun, and tie back the large 
leaves so that sun may reach them easily. 
Do not resort to the bad practice of de¬ 
foliating. In watering and administering 
liquid food it is well to bear in mind that 
it is best applied in a warm state. Avoid 
giving water straight away from service- 
pipes. Fruit ripened up on the plants has 
the best flavour. Among yellow varieties 
Golden Queen, Golden Nugget, and Gol¬ 
den Sunrise have their good points. 

Townsman. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Op late years Vegetable Marrows have 
been brought into the London markets at 
a much earlier date than was formerly 
the case. It occurred to one man that 
Marrows might be grown In the same way 
as Cucumbers. The seeds were sown 
early in February, and the young plants 
put out as soon as they were ready and 
trained up the roof. This was foun<l to 
be a successful venture, and was copied 
by other market men. The great differ¬ 
ence between Cucumber and Marrow cul¬ 
ture under glass Is that the former can 
be, In fact, should be, grown in a close, 
rather steamy atmosphere, whereas the 
Marrow must have abundance of air and 
sunshine. There are various ways of 
growing Marrows in the open air. The 
seeds may be sown in warmth, sowing 
the seeds singly in small pots, repotting 
when big enough into 4£ pots, so that by 
the end of May they are good-sized speci¬ 
mens, and will, of course, come into bear¬ 
ing some weeks earlier than when sown 
at the ordinary time. Many market 
growers sow in small pots in frames in 
April, keeping the plants growing freely, 
but exposiug them to natural conditions 
when the weather is favourable and put¬ 
ting them out in the open ground about 
the middle of May. This would not be safe 
ia most districts, but the market grower 
has the means of protection. He covers 
at night and on cold days with his market 
baskets, which effectually screen the 
plants from frost, cold winds, and heavy 
rains, at the same time admitting enough 
air to keep them sturdy. In this way the 


crop is advanced quite a fortnight, and 
this means much to the market grower, 
who Is always trying to avoid a glutted 
market. In a fine growing season. Mar¬ 
rows are sometimes so abundant as to be 
hardly worth taking to the London mar¬ 
kets at the close of the summer. 

Those who* have no glasshouse or frame 
can raise the plants by sowing in a box 
and covering with a pane of glass. Allot¬ 
ment holders may adopt this plan with 
advantage. Some of the best cfops of 
Marrows I have ever seen were obtained 
by sowing where the plants are to remain. 
The seeds may be sown towards the end 
of May, so that the seedlings go away 
without a check. A good place to sow 
is on a heap of decaying garden debris. 
Marrows like a free soil, and they need 
abundance of good food. It should be re¬ 
membered that ripe Marrows make excel¬ 
lent jam.— Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onions. —Spring-sown Onions, whether 
raised in heat or sown in the open ground, 
are now well on their way to the bulbing 
stage in most places, and should receive 
every attention. Too much attention can¬ 
not be paid to hoeing the beds in order to 
keep them free from weeds and to let sun 
and air have a chance to do their work. 
Simply drawing the hoe between the rows 
is not sufficient, the soil between each 
plant must be stirred.’ If the weather is 
very dry, watering must be done, although 
if the bed has previously been well dressed 
with manure the roots will go down and 
find" moisture therein. On ground ill, or 
hurriedly prepared, watering will be neces¬ 
sary, and this should be done thoroughly, 
saturating the bed at night. Some growers 
I know hav6 lost a good few plants this 
season, and attribute it to surface planting 
being followed by severe frosts, while 
others, who planted deeper with the inten¬ 
tion of drawing the soil away from the 
bulbs, have escaped any ill-effects. I have 
been wondering whether this plan is 
general and. If other growers who planted 
on the surface according to long-continued 
practice have many losses to report.— 
Leahurst. 

Spraying Potatoes. —A friend informs 
me that his Potatoes were well sprayed 
last, year, but that he was disappointed 
to find that the results were much the 
same as on the unsprayed rows. It is 
clear that whatever advantage mfiy accrue 
in a dry year, the results are poor in a 
very wet one. I prefer to sprout the 
tubers, and plant early, and to dig up 
early. Spraying is laborious work if it is 
well done, and it needs a much improved 
result to pay for doing it, and experiences 
are very conflicting as to the results.— 
W. J. Farmfr. 

Pea Captain Cuttle. —Some years ago, 
owing to the scarcity of seed of The Glad¬ 
stone Pea, a seed firm sent me, as a sub¬ 
stitute, Captain Cuttle. Previously pre¬ 
judiced In favour of The Gladstone, I was 
fain to admit at the end of the season that 
Captain Cuttle was not very much inferior 
to the other variety—if, indeed, from a 
cropping point of view it was inferior. 
The Peas were of good flavour and the 
growth of the variety all that could be de¬ 
sired. Captain Cuttle comes in at much 
the same time as The Gladstone.—W. McG. 

PM8. —Small sowiugs will now be made 
in trenches every week until the middle of 
June. The plants must not be allowed to 
suffer from drought or they will soon be¬ 
come attacked with mildew. Lettuces are 
now very plentiful. A sowing will now be 
made once every ten days where they are 
to grow, as Lettuces do not transplant 
readily in dry, hot weather. If the ground 
is dry a good watering should be given the 
(fey previous to sowing the seeds.— 
F. W. G. 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 4th. —Aubrietias (tri 
variety), Gypsophila ^ra^tqide*, G. 
dubia, Androsaccs (t n variety), Ma*us 
rugosus, M. Pumilio, Saponanas (in 
variety). Saxifrages (in variety), Morisia 
hypogwa, Armcrias (in variety), > denes 
(in variety), Oxalis cnneaphylla, O. 
odenophylla, Arenarias (in variety), 
Houstonia cwrulea, dwarf Campanulas 
(in variety), Wahlenbergta serpylltfolm, 
Ourisia cocaine a, Dryas octopetala, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Lithospermums (in 
variety), Pentstemon rupicola, P. 
Scouleri, Alpine Phloxes (in variety), 
2Ethnonemas (in variety), Onosma tauri- 
cum (Golden Drop), 0. t. album roseurn, 
Anemones (in variety), 
nerve, Ramondia pyrenaica, R. Rathaliw, 
Haberlea rliodopensis, Waldsteinia fra- 
garioides, W. trifolia. Cotyledon 
folius, Antennarias (m variety), Ompha 
lodes cappadocica, Violas (in variety), 
Thymus (in variety), lberis (in variety), 
TAnarias (in variety), Sedums (in variety), 
Parochetus communis (The Shamrock 
Pea), Achilleas (in variety), Alyssum (in 
variety), Tiarella cor difolia, Ermas 
alpinus, Globularia nana, DiatUhus (m 
variety), Ajuga reptans variegata, Poten- 
tillas (in variety), dwarf Veronicas (in 
variety), Myosotis (m variety), hardy 
Primulas (in variety), Sodiums (in 
variety), Thalictrums (in variety), Geras- 
tiutns (in variety), TradescanUa vir- 
ainica, Geums (in variety), Arnebia 
echioides, Arabis (in vatHety), Astragalus 
monspessulanus, Corydalis (in variety), 
JAnums (in variety), Anchusas (m 
variety), Iris (many species and varie¬ 
ties), Heucheras (in variety), Ornitho- 
galums, Camassias, Asphodelus subal- 
pinus, Solomon’s Seal, Hypericum re¬ 
pens, Meconopsis (in variety), Eremurus 
(in variety), Idly-of-the-Valley, Aquxle- 
gias (in variety). Dicentra spectabilis, 
Trollius (in variety), JJoronicums, Lupins 
(in variety), Delphiniums (in variety), 
Nepeta Mussini, Cheiranthus (in variety). 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Iceland 
and Oriental Poppies (in many colours). 
East Lothian Stocks, Pyrethrums (in 
several shades of colour), Darwin and 
Cottage Tulips, Herbaceous and Tree 
Pwonies, Helianthemums (in variety). 
Vistas (in variety). Periwinkles, Convol¬ 
vulus Oncorum, Erigeron Asa Gray, 
Rierembergia frutesccns, Edelweiss, Bei¬ 
lis (in variety), Pulmonaria officinalis, 
Mertensia echioides , Rodgersia podo- 
phylla, Calthas (in variety), Sagittaria 
sagittifolia, Nuphar luteum, Nympliwas 
(in variety), Hemerocallis (in variety), 
Aponogeton distachyon. Polygala Chama:- 
buxus purpurea, hardy Heaths (in 
variety), Andromedas (in variety). Mag¬ 
nolias (in variety), phoisya temata. 
Azaleas (in variety). Rhododendrons (in 
variety), Herberts (in variety). Brooms 
(various colours). Lilacs (in variety), 
Laburnums, Diervillas (in variety), Wis¬ 
tarias, Sohizophragma hydrangeoides, 
Jasminum primulinum, Solanum cris- 
pum, Polygonum baldschuanicum. Cle¬ 
matis (many species and varieties). 
Climbing Roses (in variety), Viburnums 
(in variety), Calycanthus floridus, Deut- 
zias (in variety), Stranvwsia undulata, 
Olearia macrodonta, Rhaphiolepis ovata, 
Philadelphia (in variety), Pyrus Malus 
(in variety), Staphylea colchica, Cratm- 
gus (in variety), shrubby Spirwas (in 
variety), Pyracantha Lcelandi, shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety), Cotoneasters, Per- 
nettyas, Senecio Greyi, JEsculus Briotti 
(scarlet Chestnut), Exochorda grandi- 
flora, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, G . sul¬ 
phur ea, Arbutus CJnedo, Cornus florida, 
Rhus Cotinus, Amclanchier canadensis, 
Laurus nobili8, Laurustinus, Kerria 
japonica, Halesia tetraptera, Leiophyllum 
buxifolium, Vei'onica Hulkeama, Ros¬ 
marinus officinalis^ R. prostratus. Honey- 

^ 8Kf Si^ti ( ^'g y r "KooQle 


The Week’s Wobk.— The flowering 
growths of Border Carnations should be 
given the necessary support before they 
become too heavy. When allowed to re¬ 
main too long without staking, they get 
bent, and are often snapped off when en¬ 
deavouring to straighten them. The ooil 
wire support is very convenient for many 
reasons; the work is done quickly, and 
when the flowers are required for cutting 
one has only to turn the stem off the ooil. 
It 'is necessary to propagate Pinks 
early to obtain a good stock of plants for 
next season, and as soon as the growths 
are of sufficient length they should be 
taken off for the purpose. The quickest 
plan is to slip the young shoots from the 
stem with a downward pull, and trim off 
the ragged ends and a few of the lower 
leaves with a sharp knife. A small frame 
should be prepared by placing a few inches 
of sand in it, and the cuttings may be 
dibbled in closely. Here they Quickly 
form root8, if kept moist and shaded, 
after which the shading may be gradually 
dispensed with, and the light removed 
altogether. When the cuttings have be¬ 
come thoroughly well rooted, they should 
be planted into the nursery beds, where 
they will make good plants for autumn 
or spring planting. All runners of Violets 
should be picked off as soon as they ap¬ 
pear, and the soil between the plants fre¬ 
quently stirred with the Dutch noe. Good 
waterings are necessary during the dry 
weather, and the plants derive much 
benefit from being damped overhead every 
evening. F. W. Gallop. 

Lifford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Peas. —A good sowing of two or 
three proved varieties, such as Michael¬ 
mas, Autocrat, and Eureka, should be 
made at once in drills prepared as men¬ 
tioned in a previous note. The plants will 
then have a good, rich root-run, and, not 
only that, but their being grown in 
trenches will allow of water beipg liberally 
supplied. Avoid sowing the seed too 
thickly, as this is the way to court 
disappointment, for the plants will yield 
but for a short period if overcrowded. If 
each plant has ample space for develop¬ 
ment and watering, and are attended to, 
the plants will then go on yielding until 
late autumn. A final sowing should take 
place in about fourteen days, selecting on 
this occasion one or other of the^first early 
varieties, such as English Wonder or 
Early Giant. Give every attention to ad¬ 
vancing crops, moulding, staking, and 
mulching in good time, so that the plants 
have every possible chance of yielding 

8 °8pinacf^ Beet. —On hot, dry soils, where 
it is very difficult to get true Spinach to 
last any length of time before running to 
seed, it is far better to rely on Spinach 
Beet to maintain the supply from now 
until next spring. Its cultural require¬ 
ments are the same as for Spinach ^ there¬ 
fore no difficulty in this direction is to be 
feared. Dropping two or three seeds into 
the drills at every 9 inches is better than 
sowing the drills throughout, for not only 
is a saving of seed effected, but time is 
saved in regard to thinning. The number 
of drills wifi depend on the actual require¬ 
ments in each instance, only the fact must 
be borne in mind that the leaves, only 
should be gathered, that the plants must 
not be cut down, and that they go on 
giving fresh supplies for a considerable 
time. A sowing made in each month 
until September will ensure an unbroken 
supply up till next April. If the ground 
is in good order, the rows should stand 
IS inches apart, as growth will then be 
vigorous. 

Main-erop Carrots.— The warm weather 
and rains have greatly accelerated the 
growth of the plants, and weeds also. The 
lioe should be run through to get rid of 
the weeds before they become unmanage¬ 
able and smother the plants. Then thin 
out the latter to 6 indies apart, if large 


roots are required. A few rows may, if 
necessary, be left, either unthinned or but 
moderately, from which roots may be 
drawn for present use. If attacks of the 
Carrot “fly” are anticipated, dust the 
surface of the soil w’ith soot or fish guano, 
either of which will be distasteful to the 
insects. If a bad attack sets in, thinly 
strew between the lines either sawdust or 
fine ashes which have been sprinkled with 
paraffin. 

Spring-sown Onions.— In many in¬ 
stances these are now ready for thinning. 
This should be done according to the re¬ 
quirements of the case. If large bulbs 
are needed, they must have ample space 
for developing, although the best results 
are in this case obtained from plants 
raised in warmth and afterwards trans- 

S lan ted. For general use medium-sized 

Inions are preferred to large ones, and 
these can be obtained by practising mode¬ 
rate thinning. Keep the hoe at work be¬ 
tween the rows, and dust the surface with 
soot occasionally. The silver-skinned 
variety should now be sown for pickling 
and other purposes. That the bulbs may 
be small and very firm in texture, the 
soil should not be too good and be 
trodden very firm. 

Potato moulding. —As fast as the tops 
grow to a sufficient height well loosen the 
eoil between the rows with a hoe, and 
then get the moulding done. A Canter¬ 
bury hoe is a inost useful implement for 
loosening and breaking down the soil to 
a fine tilth, as the prongs penetrate to 
a greater depth than an ordinary draw 
hoe does. where room is a considera¬ 
tion, the space between the rows of early 
or second early varieties may be planted 
with Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and early 
Savoys, reserving the space lie tween main 
crop and late sorts tor Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers, Brocooli ip variety, and 
Kales, as these must be afforded more 
room, both in and between the rows. The 
rows of Potatoes should therefore stand 
from 2i feet to 3 feet asunder. Where 
the ground can lie spared, all of the 
foregoing, especially Brussels Sprouts, 
’ uld be 1 1 A1 - 1 — 


should be planted by themselves. 

Tomatoes. —These may now be planted 
out against walls having warm aspects, 
against sheds or other buildings which 
will afford them shelter. A warm, narrow 
border in front of a greenhouse or similar 
position also answers well for Tomato¬ 
growing if the plants are restricted to 
single stems and tied to an improvised 
trellis or to stakes. A not too rich soil 
i« best for them, as they can always be 
well fed after they commence fruiting. 
Tomato-grow’ing in the open garden is 
much in the nature of a lottery, and is 
not worth the risk of positions such as 
above cannot lie afforded. Fasten the 
plants to the walls with shreds and nails 
or tie with raffia. 

Strawberries. — Where naan has not 
fallen in sufficient quantity to benefit 
the crop, artificial watering must be re¬ 
sorted to. Get the beds netted over in 
good time.- Where birds abound, it is 
a good plan to raise the nets above the 
plants on a kind of roughly constructed 
framework, consisting of short stakes 
driven into the ground, with long rods, 
such as are used for Runner Beans, tied 
to their tops, reaching lengthwise up and 
down the row® and m a reverse direc¬ 
tion. 

Cherries. —All early varieties of 
Cherries should be securely netted before 
the fruit begins to colour, otherwise birds 
will quickly devour them. Before the 
nets are put on give the trees a thorough 
cleansing, if necessary, as this cannot qe 
done afterwards without causing the fruit 
to crack. Neglect of this detail means 
that the fruits will not only be spoilt in 
appearance, but, by reason of their sticki¬ 
ness, rendered distasteful. Cherries 
grow n as bushes in the open, though later 
in ripening their fruits, must also be well 
looked after in these same particular®.^ 

Original from A. ■%. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches in the earliest house will now 
he ripe. As soon as the trees have been 
cleared of their fruits, the branches which 
bore the fruit and any other useless 
shoots should be cut away. This will 
greatly benefit those that remain, as the 
leaves will afterwards be exposed to the 
sunshine and air, the result being that the 
shoots and buds become better matured. 
The borders should be tested, and if in 
need of moisture be given a thorough 
soaking. The trees should be syringed 
vigorously every day, ventilating the 
house freely by day and reducing slightly 
at night. As the shoots become hardened 
both the back and front ventilators may 
be left fully open. Houses containing 
fruits which are now commencing to ripen 
should be freely ventilated. No heat is 
required during w'arm, sunny days, but a 
little artificial heat should be maintained 
at night and during the day when the 
weather is dull or wet. Give water to the 
roots whenever required, and syringe the 
leaves with soft water until the fruits are 
nearly ripe, when syringing must be dis¬ 
continued. 

Vineries containing ripe Grapes require 
an abundance of air. Fire-heat will only 
be required to dispel moisture and pre¬ 
vent* the damping of the berries, as the 
less fire-heat is used the longer will the 
berries remain plump. A light shade, too, 
will help to lengthen the season and pre¬ 
serve the bloom on black Grapes, which, 
if exposed fully to the light, will gradu¬ 
ally assume a red tinge. Later Grapes re¬ 
quire to lie looked over often and the 
laterals pinched, and if any berries that 
are not required have been left take them 
out carefully. Muscats should be afforded 
an atmospheric temperature of 70 degs. 
at night v Look over these carefully, fre¬ 
quently stopping and tying down the 
laterals as required. Do not overcrop the 
vines. If Muscats are not properly de¬ 
veloped, they never have that rich flavour 
for which this Grape is so well known. 
Afford plenty of water when the borders 
need it, and apply a stimulant at every 
other watering. 

Strawberries look very promising, and 
there is every prospect of a heavy crop. 
The fruits on early varieties are swelling 
ramdly. If the weather continues dry, it 
will he advisable to afford the plants a 
copious watering, and this should lie done 
before the plants show signs of distress, 
or there will be a check to the swelling, 
which oftentimes results in a hardening 
of the fruits, after which they will never 
swell away so freely. Let the water be 
chiefly directed to the crowns of the 
plants, where, if the foliage be dense, the 
soil will be the driest. Tne application of 
liquid manure is not advisable at tins 
stage; indeed, I strongly deprecate its 
use, a-s it will act prejudicially upon the 
flavour of the fruit. After the watering 
is completed, a framework should be 
erected on which to place nets, as when 
the latter are only spread over the beds 
many of the best berries are spoiled by 
birds; also, by using a framework, the 
fruits are more easily gathered. The 
supporting of the trusses of fruit on young 
plants, if practised, should be done at 
once, and if extra fine berries are re¬ 
quired, the trusses should be well thinned. 
Slugs and snails are great pests to Straw¬ 
berries, and every precaution should be 
taken to protect the fruits from them. 
Stock plants put out last autumn for pro¬ 
viding runners should be denuded of all 
their flowers. The ground for Straw¬ 
berries should be ready by the end of July, 
as after that date the plants become 
starved in small pots, ana their growing 
season in the open is too short. Soil in 
which it is intended to plant Strawberries 
should be trenched and manured the pre¬ 
vious winter, and then cropped with early 
Potatoes, simply forking over the ground 
afterwards and making it firm when 
planting. 

Leeks sown in March for the main crop 
are now ready for planting out. The 
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ground having been trenched and 
manured early in the year, it now only re¬ 
quires to be forked over before drawing 
the drills a/t 18 inches apart and 4 inches 
in depth. The Leeks are planted at 1 foot 
apart, using a garden dibber, only allow¬ 
ing a small guantity of soil to fall among 
the roots, afterwards working in* the re¬ 
mainder with the hoe. Leeks are gross 
feeders, and as the season advances will 
be benefited by frequent applications of 
weak Liquid manure. Plants that were 
put out in trenches some time ago from 
the sowing made under glass are growing 
freely. The soil is frequently stirred ana 
water afforded when necessary. 

Cauliflowers and Broccoli*.— Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers and Early Broccoli 
should be planted on rich ground, allow¬ 
ing a space of 2 feet 6 inches between the 
plants. Liberal supplies of water should 
be given the plants until they are estab¬ 
lished, but afterwards little attention will 
be necessary beyond hoeing and keeping 
the ground clean. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

8weot Peas. —Planted-out Sweet Peas 
are growing freely, and in the course of the 
week a little chemical manure has been 
sprinkled round and among the clumps 
and well hoed in. There has been a 
marked absence of the cold nights occa¬ 
sionally experienced at this season, and 
which at times result in the earliest 
flower-buds dropping. No one need be 
annoyed when this happens. It is 
merely the result of a low temperature, 
and when warmer weather sets in the 
bud-dropping will cease. In their early 
stages it is sometimes necessary to en¬ 
courage Sweet Peas to adhere to their sup¬ 
ports, when they are of wire, by securing 
them with raffia, and this ought to be 
attended to. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— When well 
grown, these are very attractive. To pro¬ 
long the display light shading may be 
used, and very careful watering is needed. 
If the plants have hitherto been kept free 
from green fly, there is little danger that 
it will seriously attack them until their 
effectiveness ceases. It is better, if pos¬ 
sible, now to dispense with vaporising, for 
it has at times a tendency to mar the 
tender blooms and to make them fall pre¬ 
maturely. Of course, the flowers are of 
no use for cutting, and they are not now 
so extensively grown. Still, they are very 
showy, and do well in good fibrous loam, 
with the addition of a little wood ashes 
and some well-rotted cow manure. Seed¬ 
sowing for next year will shortly be due. 

Campanula pyramidalle. — Everybody 
likes the stately white or blue spikes of 
the Chimney Bellflower, and they are 
especially useful in large plant-houses. In 
former days, too, they were useful in 
groups at exhibitions, and good specimens 
can.be had without much trouble in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots. It is the general practice 
to sow seeds for next season’s plants 
round about this time; but root-cuttings 
or suckers are occasionally propagated 
and grown on throughout the year. Good 
spikes will be developed under favourable 
conditions, and may be from 4 feet to 
5 feet high. 

Clematis Indivisa.— The value of C. in¬ 
divisa as a cool-greenhouse plant at this 
season may be pointed out. The blooms, 
of a pure white, are freely produced, and 
have some value when cut. C. indivisa 
is, of course, most satisfactory when 
planted out and allowed to ramble over 
trellis, roof, or pillar. It can also be 
fairly well done in a pot, grown as a 
standard. When a single stem of the de¬ 
sired height is secured, the top growths 
may be freely pinched, in order to pro¬ 
duce a thicket of shoots, which, if the 
wood be thoroughly ripened out of doors, 
will bloom freely. C. indivisa is almost 
hardy, and will succeed under glass with¬ 
out fire-heat. 


Hardy Annuals. —Those sown in spring 
have suffered to some extent from slugs. 
Thin sowing is generally insisted upon, 
but when slugs are specially active over¬ 
thin sowing is a fallacy. At this, time 
groups which require it ought to be looked 
over and thinned. Such groups, of 
course, vary according to the space to be 
filled. When possible, clumps of 3 feet or 
over ought to be used, as such are very 
much more effective tnan small patches. 
Lavatera trimestris, var. superba, makes 
a noble display. 

Tomatoes In unheated houses.— Either 
planted out or in pots, Tomatoes in un¬ 
heated houses will now do well, more 
especially if the soil be fresh and over¬ 
crowding avoided. Anxiety for a heavy 
crop at times leads to overcrowding—a 
practice which defeats its own end. If 
at all crowded, the plants are liable to 
become weak, this, in turn, causing them 
the more readily to succumb to attacks 
of disease. When planting out is prac¬ 
tised, 3 feet between the^rows is none too 
'much, such a space permitting of free 
movement for tying, disbudding, watering, 
&c. In planting out, less work is in¬ 
volved than when pot or box culture is 
practised, although heavy crops can be 
taken in the latter way. 

Fruit walls. —The shortage of labour 
will, undoubtedly, react upon fruit walls. 
Unskilled hands are of but little use; in¬ 
deed, at the present time they want 
| higher wages than a skilled workman for¬ 
merly obtained. Where, however, it can 
be done, the walls ought to receive as 
much attention as possible. This is the 
season at which the foundation of next 
year’s crop is laid, and thinning and 
■spacing (in anticipation) young shoots re¬ 
quire proper management. There is, too, 
the necessity of circumventing or destroy¬ 
ing insect pests, and this must by no 
means be neglected. For this there is 
nothing superior to Tobacco powder. But 
be in time. There is a good deal of work 
j among Peach and Nectarine trees. In 
I disbudding leave the young shoots as near 
the base of the present bearing wood as 
possible. Outside-grown trees, in a 
general way, break so freely that there is 
seldom any difficulty in this respect. If 
the work can be carried out on any given 
lines, so much the better, for in such a 
case the workman grasps the idea more 
quickly,, and there are less confusion and 
uncertainty; consequently less delay in 
the work. For example, if the bearing 
shoots are left solely upon the upper side's 
of the main branches, it is obvious that in 
disbudding there will be no hesitation or 
confusion on the part of the workman. 
This system was practised in the gardens 
in which I served my apprenticeship, and 
I have continued to follow it with good 
results. 

Vegetable garden. —Lettuces, Radishes, 
Turnips, and Spinach it is better to sow 
frequently in small quantities* than in 
large breadths at any given time. The 
improved round-eeeded variety of Spinach, 
known as Victoria, does not go to seed so 
quickly as the ordinary variety. Spinach, 
generally, is sown much too thickly, ana 
permitted to grow without thinning. Good 
produce cannot be expected under such 
treatment. Sown in well-manured, deep, 
and cool soil, and thinned till each plant 
is 10 inches from its neighbour, Spinach 
will produce leaves somewhat in the way 
of a surprise to those who cultivate it on 
the usual haphazard, catch-crop lines. 
Walker’s Perpetual is a good Pea for pre¬ 
sent sowing, and a line or two of a good 
Windsor Bean can be put in. After this 
sowings are more or less of a speculative 
nature. Globe Artichokes may be well 
watered and afterwards mulched. Attend 
to thinning as it becomes due, and never 
delay this important work, especially in 
the case of sown-out Onions. Sow more 
French and Runner Beans, and see that 
seedling Celery is kept right in respect of 
moisture. W. McGuffog. 

Balmne Garden*, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 

BEE FLOWERS. 

Strict attention to supering la the order 
of the day, now that the honey-flow Is 
not only well In, but abundantly In. 
Apple blossom, Holly, and Hawthorn, all 
splendid for honey, have been early this 
year, and may be* over before June goes 
out; but Strawberries and Raspberries 
will go on, and the White Clover ought to 
blossom up to the end of July. Straw¬ 
berry blossom is not so good for honey as 
for pollen, but the latter Is indirectly 
valuable In honey production, being 
necessary for rearing the later worker 
bees. June provides a copious supply of 
flowers from which bees gather nectar. 
Among Such bee flowers are the valuable 
Sainfoin and Borage, also Mustard, 
Honeysuckle, and, where it is cultivated, 
the favourite Ltmnanthes Douglas!, from 
which, I believe, California obtains a 
large amount of its honey for export. 

For a hive moderately full of bees, and 
where the beekeeper has not more than 
one or two hives, the plan of frequent ex¬ 
traction from three or four frames as 
they are filled is very profitable. They 
must, of course, be returned at once, and 
those on the outside of the crate moved 
up Into the middle. I know this idea does 
not receive universal commendation, but 
to the small beekeeper I advise it: It 
should only be practised on the upper of 
two shallow frame crates—the one, that 
is to say, which has been half-filled, then 
lifted for a new one to be inserted be¬ 
neath It. It has the advantage, too, of 
saving the purchase of extra apparatus— 
crates, frames, and foundation. The bees 
pounce upon the combs already drawn 
out, clean them up, and proceed to fill the 
cells immediately. A little smoked a 
feather, and a closed box for carrying 
the frames away in are wanted. A 
small sheet of glass over a hole in the 
thin quilt will serve as a window to see 
when the frames are capped over, thus 
avoiding any premature exposure of the 
shallow frames. I hasten to say, how¬ 
ever, that in the case of a strong stock of 
bees nothing pays better than a tiering 
up of crates until the close of the honey- 
flow. This undoubtedly preserves the 
flavour of the honey, arid discourages any 
inclination to swarm. But it demands 
the help of a ready assistant and a good 
deal of extra appliance, not to mention 
the multiplication of lifts or risers, if the 
tier be at all tall. Such necessaries for 
this procedure are not easily procurable 
by the amateur, who, therefore, had 
better restrict himself to the plan spoken 
of above* or limit his tiering to three 
crates, and remove the topmost whole¬ 
sale, extract, and then return it to be 
cleaned and refilled, if honey be plentiful 
enough. Three crates full, however, from 
one hive will satisfy most amateurs, and 
the unscientific “ touch of putting the 
empty crate on the top may easily be for¬ 
given. The bees will certainly not 
suffer. 

A smearing of vaseline on the under 
side of the orates prior to setting them 
on will facilitate the lifting of them for 
removal. This is a “ tip ” worth adopt¬ 
ing. For those who go in for 

Sections there are one or two points to 
be noticed. I have always found that It 
pays, both as regards appearance and 
quantity, to take a partly filled crate off 
and sort it, by moving filled sections to 
the side and unfilled ones to the middle. 
It Is a bit of trouble, and should be done 
most carefully. Use a clearer, of course, 
and in the rearrangement a thin knife to 
detach one section from another is indis¬ 
pensable to obvlateany breakages of boxes 
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or combs. The use of “ starters ” means 
far finer and more luscious honey for the 
table, but, obviously, it slightly 
diminishes the amount of honey, because 
the bees have to make more comb than if 
full sheets have been provided. In the 
days of shows, full sheets are to be pre¬ 
ferred, chiefly because of the stability 
they give to the sections. Do not work 
for section honey without metal sepa¬ 
rators. B. R. H. 

OORREtPONOENOE. 

iiaiw Am novni. 

Blue Hydrangeas (Chas. Oakford).— It 
is said that the blue colour oan now be 
imparted to the flowers by adding 1 lb. oi 
sulphate of iron to a bushel of soil at 
potting time. When the plants are grow¬ 
ing freely and the pots full of roots, I 
water daily with water to which half an J 
ounce of powdered alum has been added 
to every gallon. The blue colour which 
the flowers assume in widely situated 
localities is due to the presence of iron in 
the soil, the colour' varying in density 
with the proportion of iron. 

Azaleas not flowering ( T.). —Your 

Azaleas are' certainly not too old to 
flower. The fault lies in not ripening the 
young growth 'sufficiently late in the 
autumn, and so securing flower-buds. 
Grow on freely in a moist and rather 
shaded atmosphere until the end of July: 
after this stand them in a partially shaded 
osition in the open air, watering overh¬ 
ead both night and morning. They 
should be housed again by September, and 
never over-forced nor allowed to become 
dry. At the same time, they should not 
be sodden. A cool bottom suits them 
much better than dry wooden or raised 
stages. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Laburnum Adam! (Mi** Ramsden ).— 
This is the name of the Laburnum ybu 
send. It is supposed to be a graft hybrid, 
and originated from grafting the purple- 
flowered Cytisus purpuretis on to the com¬ 
mon Laburnum. The same tree and even 
the same branch bear racemes of both 
yellow and purple flowers, the colour 
sometimes, as in the case of the flowers 
you send, being dull purple. Here and 
there fine trees are noted, but it is far less 
common than one would expect, seeing 
the time it has been in commerce, having 
appeared in the nursery of M. J. Louis 
Adam at Vitry, near Paris, in 1825. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato-leaves flagging (M. L .)—It is 

possible that one cause of your Tomato- 
leaves flagging is that you have watered 
too freely, especially as the plants seem 
to be growing in the soil of the house. 
They invariably do better in good-sized 
pots or small boxes in good soil, where, 
the roots being restricted, they can be fed 
with manure when carrying heavy crops 
of fruit. Too much water causes the roots 
to damp off, and then the plants suffer. 
Dull weather would cause the leaves to be 
weak or thin and flaoeid. For that reason 
they would flag very much, so soon as the 
sun shone out warmly. A spell of warm, 
sunny weather will no doubt soon set them 
right. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woodllce In Cuoumber-house (F. S .)— 

During the day the woodlice will certainly 
be found lying in close to the walls or 
other partitions of your Cucumber-bed. If 
you could pour in—to run dow'n between 
soil and partition—quite bodling water, 
vou would destroy many, and yet would 
nardly harm the plant roots. Also cut 
large potatoes in halves, slightly hollow¬ 
ing out the flesh, and lay these, cut s ; dn 
downwards about on the soil, and many 
of the iniseots will creep under these traps 
at night, and be found in the daytime. 
They also get under pieces of slate or tile, 
but pieces of any soft root are best, as 
those are food. 


Short Grass for hotbeds (Y). —Short 
Grass does verv well to work into a hotbed 
with long stable-manure; but though it 
heats rapidly, its warmth is transitory, 
coming up to a fierce heat in 24 hours, 
and as rapidly falling in temperature 
again. The material is too full of sap and 
too fragile to make a permanent hotbed, 
the process of fermentation being so very 
rapid. Sometimes a few barrowloads of 
short Grass are useful to place round a 
frame where the bottom-heat i9 declining; 
but is of little use for permanent work. 

Packing flowers for post (Lily). —For 
this purpose always use wood or tin 
boxes. The stoutest of cardboard boxes 
soon get crushed. Never use cotton-wool 
for packing. Nothing is better than a 
little damp Moss. This should be first 
washed clean, and half dried before using ; 
then, if possible, if the stems are all laid 
one way, there should be enough Moss 
about and over the ends of the stems to 
press down firmly when the lid is on, and 
thus grip the flowers tightly. So packed 
flowers will travel very securely. Never 
nail wood boxes; only tie them. 

BHOBT MFUB8. 

B. E. F. —No doubt due in large mea¬ 
sure to the amount of sun-heat that pre¬ 
vails. 

Names of plants.— IT. Rabbit*—!, Saxi- 
fraga Rhei; 2, Saxifraga Gamposi (syn. S. 
Wallaeei); 3, The Bladder Nut (Staphvle* 

eolchioa).- W. McLean. — Specimen 

quite dried up. 

Wood ©sites to save soap. —I saw in your 
paper an enquiry as to the use of wood 
ashes towards economising soap. When 1 
was a boy the use of wood ashes for that 
puriKJSu was general in our part of the 
country. A keiler (wash-tub) was half- 
tilled with wood ashes and water added to 
till. After standing a time—two days, or 
as long as one liked—the liquid, called 
“ lye,” was used to add in small quanti¬ 
ties to water for washing clothes. The 
idea was to save soap, and it was found to 
have certain bleaching qualities, and it 
certainly softened hard water. The quan¬ 
tity required was, as far as I remember, 
judged as one judges nowadays how to use 
soda or washing extract, by experiment. 
In Germany Horse Chestnuts are gathered 
by the children to use for the same pur- 
l>ose, but I cannot tell you precisely how, 
although I have seen them gathering them 
and enquired what they would be used for. 
—Huntingdon. 

- With one can of lye, three pints of 

cold water, one tablespoouful of ammonia, 
one tablespoonful of borax, and five and 
one-half pounds of fat a soap satisfactory 
for household use can be obtained, a corre- 
sixmdent tells us. Pour the water over the 
lye, borax, and ammonia. Melt the fat 
and strain it. When both the fat and the 
lye are lukewarm pour the lye into the fat 
and stir until well mixed. Set it aside to 
thicken, stirring frequently. Pour it into 
dripping-]Mine or a wooden box lined with 
paper. After it has stood for About forty- 
eight hours cut it into pieces of the de¬ 
sired size. 

-In the days when brick ovens were 

usually used for baking and were heated 
by wood it was the practice to draw the 
ashes, place them in a cloth, and pour rain¬ 
water through. The clothes were then 
soaked in the liquor and washed in the 
usual way, but without added soap. Pro¬ 
bably a concentrated solution might be 
easily made.—W. McL. 

A correction. —I mode a foolish slip in 
a note on Viola blanda which appeared in 
Gardening of June 1st. I spoke of 
Viola blanda being distinct from the 
white Dog's Tooth Violet. What I meant, 
of course, was that it is distinct from the 
white Dog Violet (Viola canina).— 
Clarence Elliott. 
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NOTC8 OF THE WEEK. 

Ipilobium obcordatum.— “ W.” (p. 271) 
'will find this beautiful little plant still 
included in some lists (Messrs. Star- 
month, Kirkbride, Carlisle; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford. 
Berks ; and Mr. T. Smith, of Daisy Hill, 
Newry). It is a choice plant, with none 
of the bad habit of so* many of its race.— 
A. T. Johnson, N. Wales. 

The 81lvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneoram) not hardy.— “ A. T. J..” June 
15th, p. 285, is wrong about .this being 
hardy. I have tried it in my flower gar¬ 
den, and have lost it several times. Its 
only chance is against a warm wall in 
light soil. I have no doubt “A. T. J 
lives near some sea shore with gentle air, 
very kind to many half-hardy plants, as 
such shore lands in the South and West 
often arc.—W. 

Roe® Cramol8le superieure ever Hollies. 

—I am honouring in the spirit the man 
who raised this China Rose, now running 
free over my Hollies, far out of the reach 
of the pruner. These plants, hnd from 
Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, years ago, are 
on own roots. If they lmd been grafted 
on the Dog Briar, I should have had a 
big task to get rid of the Briar, and the 
Rose would not <have shown its free and 
graceful form.—W., Sussex. 

Fortin’s Lily of the Valley.— Planted .in 
a border which loses the sun quite early 
in the afternoon, and in which the soil Is 
deep and cool, this is an excellent stand¬ 
by in the early days of June. There is 
still a quantity In good form upon the 
6th of the month, and the massive foliage 
and bold spikes, with their large bells, 
have attracted -much attention. Fortin’s 
is certainly a desirable form of the Lily 
of the Valley for the open air, but it does 
not (in my exjjerienee, at any rate), adapt 
itself to forcing.— Scot. 

The Altai Rose (Rosa spinoslsslma 
alt ak-a).—This is superb this season. 
In few years can I remember such a 
wealth of flower on shrubs and trees, as 
a whole, and R. altaica, as it is com¬ 
monly called, is no exception. It Is 
always a free bloomer, but this season it 
lias surpassed itself. It looks well 
against a wall, but is much prettier as a 
bush. The while of the flowers is sof- 
lenod by a delicnle creamy lint, and it 
seems impossible to conceive of anything 
more charming than this single Rose at 
this season.— S. Arnott. 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis) in the wild 
garden. —This, referred to and figured in 
the issue of January loth, p. 28f, is one 
of the lx\st plants for naturalising in 
shrubberies or wild garden. I have scat¬ 
tered seeds in any open spaces and raked 
them in, and there are now beautiful 
masses % of rich purple flowers that adorn 
many a corner that would be . otherwise 
bare. If left to seed, the beautiful trans¬ 
parent seed-jx)ds are so very pretty in a 
dried state that they have quite an unique 
appearance when left in quantity, and 
they are much esteemed for indoor de¬ 
coration. Anyone not possessing this 
easily grown plant will do well to. get 
seeds and sow at once. —G. 

The spurred Aqullegias.— There enn be 
nb doubt that the spurred Columbines are 
much more showy than the older, and, it 
is to be. feared, ^npl<R, 3 L dt^ajjHjeaying 


kinds. Some of the finest of the newer 
kinds I have seen for some time were in 
the garden of the Station House at Dal¬ 
beattie, in the Stewartry. The colours 
were all that could be desired, and the 
plants were- pictures * of health. Mr. 
Coyle, the stationmaster, has a local re¬ 
putation as a florist, and, apart from the 
garden at the Station House, his display 
of hardy and summer-flowering plants, 
such as the Aqullegias referred to, makes 
Dalbeattie platform one of the most 
famous on the Glasgow and South-Wes¬ 
tern Railway.—W. McGuffoo, Balmae. 

Cream Cups (Platystemon californicum). 
—This pretty annual was in flower in the 
early days of June from both autumn and 
spring sown seeds, the former giving the 
larger blooms, both pretty in effect in a 
bed of Tea Roses. It is a common plant in 
the foothills and valleys of California, 
flowering there in April, a month or more 
before it opens in S. England. It occurs 
here now and then in Grass meadows, the 
seeds having been thrown out with garden 
refuse.—W., Sussex. 

Rose-pruning. —“A Scottish Gardener” 
(June 8th, p. 272) inquires ‘‘why describe 
rose-pruning as a mystery? ” There is no 
reason to do so. A simple rule is to cut 
back to sound wood and remove all weak 
growths. Amateurs are sometimes doubt¬ 
ful as to how to recognise sound wood. If 
the growth, when cut back, still shows a 
brown spot in the centre, that is unsound 
wood, and you must cut again until no spot 
is seen. In valley gardens the frost often 
necessitates cutting right back to the base 
of Teas and Hybrid Teas as your corre¬ 
spondent describes. The beds look de¬ 
pressing at the time, no doubt, but the re¬ 
sulting growths from this treatment are 
exhilarating. Vigorous shoots, pregnant 
with fine blooms, spring from the base. 
China Roses seldom get cut by the frost, 
and I have left them almost unpruned with 
good results.— Sydney Spalding. 

Our native blue Windflower (p. 207, May 
4th).—*1 do not believe that many field 
botanists have seen this beautiful plant 
growing under wild conditions, although 
in N. E. Brown’s Supp. to Eng. Bot. (ed. 
3). 1891, p. 6, it is recorded from the coun¬ 
ties of Kent, Surrey, Devon, Denbigh, 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth. A number of 
loo,ilil ies are given for the plant in Davey’s 
FI. Cornwall, 1909, p. 3, in which county 
Mr. R. Farrer tells me lie lias seen it in 
extraordinary beauty and luxuriance. He 
believes it to be a Western form. In Ire¬ 
land it occurs in two or three places In 
Co. Waterford (Colgan and Scully, Cyb. 
Hibern., ed. 2,1898, p. 4). Apparently, the 
name that this blue variety of our Wood 
Anemone should bear is A. nemorosa var. 
ccerulea DC. (1805), as the name var. 
Robdusoniaua (Regel) dates only from 1S78. 
De Candolle's description (FI. Francaise, 
ed. 3, IV.. p. 884) is as follows:—“ La 
variate [ccerulea], qui, d’a pres M. 
Dufour, est assez commune dans le de¬ 
partment des Landes, a la fleur d’un beau 
bleu, mais ne doit point, d’aprfcs ce enrac- 
tere, etre eonfondue avec 1’anCinone de 
l’Apennln, qui, a ma connaissance, n’a pas 
encore etc trouvee en France.” As re¬ 
gards Surrey, I shall be very glad to bear 
of any localities for this striking variety 
for inclusion in the hew Flora now in pre¬ 
paration.—C. E. Salmon. 


The Alpine Laburnum (Laburnum 
alplnum).—The greatest surprise of the 
week, and the most beautiful, Is a grove 
of this tree, with Its myriads of golden 
racemes. Some years ago I had a batch 
of seedlings, put them into a copse near 
the lake, and forgot them for long years. 
This year they have their heads up, 
and afford a lovely June picture. They 
are not standards, as usual in bought 
trees, but often rather dwarfish trees, fur¬ 
nished low, something 1 life those one sees 
on the rocks of the Jura. The natural 
form is to me better than the usual stiff 
“worked” standard.—W., Sussex. 

Rhododendron on London balcony.—I 
send you a snapshot of a box on my bal¬ 
cony in London with Rhododendrons in 
it. These plants I have had for nearly 
twenty years, and they flower well every 
year, but this year have been In great 
beauty. In the late autumn I cover the 
soil with a thin layer of manure, which 
in the spring is mixed u.p with the soil. 
In these war times, when flowering plants 
are difficult to get, I think people may 
like to know what does so well in Lon¬ 
don, as the foliage is always nice to look 
at, and the flowers are beautiful for some 
little time. The box they are growing in 
is 11 inches deep, and is home-made out 
of an old egg box, which was bought for 
a few pence.— Mary Wade, Kensing¬ 
ton, W. 

Veronica Trehane.— This Veronica I 
grew last year for the first time, and was 
much pleased with It. This year the plants 
are much larger and are carrying hundreds 
of spikes of bright-coloured blossoms, 
which form a charming contrast to the 
yellow foliage. In a general way I am no 
admirer of yellow-leaved plants, but there 
is nothing dingy about this Veronica, and 
it may lay claim to the title of golden- 
yellow, which, in the case of both hardy 
and tender things, is often a misnomer. I 
feel sure that this Veronica would find 
favour with the majority of hardy flower 
lovers, for It is one of the most effective 
dwarf-habited plants in cultivation, and is 
so easy to grow. Variegated and yellow- 
leaved plants do not, as a rule, bloom 
freely, but nothing could be more free- 
flowering than this little Veronica —J. 
Cobnhill. 

trims from Colchester.— We are send¬ 
ing you a box containing a number of our 
Bearded June-flowering Irises, and we 
trust same will be of interest to you. At 
the present time they are making u won¬ 
derful show in'the open, and many of 
the new forms are 3 feet to 4 feet in 
height, carrying panicles of five or six 
blooms, all out at the same time, and very 
effective. The value of these new forms, 
as compared with many of the older 
types, is very striking.—R. Wallace and 
Co., Limited. 

[The flowers sent, while showing the 
wealth aqg beauty of the Bearded Iris 
at this season, also furnish proof of the 
superiority of these present-day varie¬ 
ties of the race over those we have so 
long been accustomed to in -the garden. 
Hie improvement is seen in many direc¬ 
tions, though particularly in the newer 
shades of colour, larger and handsomer 
flowers, and unmistakably In the branch¬ 
ing habit and imixjsiug stature of not A 
few. In. this latter respect, indeed, a no 
inconsiderable number are giants, ealeu- 
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la ted to provide garden pictures infinitely 
superior to those we have known before. 
Some of those sent which appealed at 
once are Froosh, a handsome Iris, a study 
In rosy-purple and brown ; Lady Foster, 
a blue of exceptional quality, with stout- 
textured flowers; and Ma Mie, welcome 
In any selection. The all-white, stout- 
textured flowers are pencilled deepest 
blue at the margins. Eldorado, in shades 
of bronze-yellow and gold, is very re¬ 
markable. Archangel is an extremely 
rich piece of colour in deep velvety violet 
and purple. Alcazar, coloured bluish-violet- 
purple and bronze, attains 4 feet high. 
Dalmarius is of silvery-grey, with bright 
orange beard. Oriflamme, blue and 
purple, is one of the largest and best. 
Isolene is a beautiful Iris, quite unique 
in size, texture, and its pink and old rose- 
coloured flowers. Halo is a softly tinted 
lavender-blue, not so large as some, but 
very delicate and pleasing. Caprice Is 
one of the best “ red ” Irises ; Windham 
has more pink colour in it, suffused with 
lavender. Stnmbou] is of rich violet and 
light blue. Ringdove is a lovely form in 
pale lavender and violet.] 

Aster alplnus ruber.— Quite the best of 
its colour among the early-flowering 
Starwonts, this form would appear to 
vary but little when raised from seeds— 
certainly not to the extent of the typical 
kind, of which not a few are of a very 
Inferior type. There is, however, room 
for a richer-coloured sort, and it will 
doubtless come as a seedling sooner or 
later. That named wUh the best blue- 
flowered varieties is welcome in the rock 
garden at the end of May and early June, 
when dwarf-growing subjects affording 
these colours are not plentiful. Nine 
inches or so high, a good.group of any of 
them is rather effective. The species Is 
anything but fastidious, though slugs are 
rather partial to the plants in winter¬ 
time, and which occasional dressings of 
soot will help to keep at bay.—S. S. 

Primula Involucrata.— If more or less 
accommodating—as I imagine all hardy 
plant lovers will readily admit this Hima¬ 
layan kind is—it will, I fancy, be conceded 
that usually its greater stature and flower 
freedom are the outcome of planting it be¬ 
side water or in ground kept continuously 
moist or even wet. The best substitute is 
a shaded place with plenty of old cow- 
dung dug into the soil, and in such the 
plant, when established, will give a good 
account of itself. I have had it even more 
vigorous under the latter conditions than 
the former, the plants attaining to nearly 
a foot high where a free addition of de¬ 
cayed leafy matter has been added to the 
ordinary soil. This it always appreciates, 
and if the soils are in equal parts the plant, 
never difficult or fastidious, grows more 
freely. The flowers are white with lilac 
tinge occasionally, the species almost alone 
in its race in this res]>ect. Seeding freely, 
it may be increased in that way or by 
division.—E. II. J. 


Azalea Illuminator.— As the raiser of 
this Azalea, which was recently noted in 
Gardening as a desirable member of the 
A. a mama section, a few words as to its 
origin may be of interest. It was the re¬ 
sult of fertilising a flower of a dark- 
coloured Indian variety with pollen from 
A. amcena. In Illuminator there is no 
trace of the Hose-in-Hose character of A. 
amoena, but at the same time it is, at least 
in my opinion, a very desirable kind. It 
was* given a first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in ISfio, so that 
it is by no means a novelty. Several others 
wore obtained from the same seed-|>od. but 


though intoiV't ing as showing 
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them was worth saving. The variety 
Illuminator can he very readily struck 
from cuttings of the half-ripeued shoots 
produced under glass, dibbled into i>ots of 
very snmly peat pressed down firmly, and 
placed in a close proiuigating ease in a 
gentle heat. There is no difficulty in pro¬ 
pagating any of the Indian Azaleas in this 
way. Such being the case, it is a matter 
for surprise that this practice is not more 
generally followed, for plants on naked 
stems are not always admired.—W. T. 

Severe hailstorm.— Your notice of a de¬ 
structive hailstorm on May 22ud or 23rd 
reminds me of an entry in the West 
Hoathly parish register recording a similar 
storm in 1728 almost on the very same 
day of May, for I suppose May 12th, old 
style, equals May 23rd. In case you may not 
be acquainted with it, I apitend a copy. We 
had a tremendous storm of rain here on 
May 17th, nearly 4 inches of rain falling 
in less than .six hours, most of it between 
5.15 p.m. and 0.45 p.m. We have a huge 
Wistaria here, and I have never seen it 
bloom so well as it lias done tills year.— 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, Deanery, lily. 
Extract from West Hoathly Parish 
Register. 

May 12th, 1728.—After a violent 
tempest of thunder and lightning 
about four o’ tip clock in the morn¬ 
ing came a surprising shower of hall, 
when fell stones of an amazing size, 
several being measured of 5 and 
6 inches in circumference, and .fames 
Wicker of this parish finding one of 
S inches compass. It broke the win¬ 
dows of houses and did great damage 
to the products of the earth. 

Wild flowers In Sussex. —I am anxious 
to obtain information with regard to the 
flora that grows wild in different districts 
of Sussex in any profusion. The reason 
I am seeking for this informa I ion is that 
I am much interested in the work of the 
Herb Association, which is trying not 
only to supply the chemists with the 
dried herbs of which we are at present 
short through the stoppage of foreign im¬ 
ports, but is also trying to revive an in¬ 
dustry which will last after the war. The 
work is now only In its infancy, but it is 
being taken up fairly keenly in the North, 
I find, and some private drying sheds are 
being started, besides the seven or eight 
public ones that now exist in England. 
I feel that more of these sheds where 
children could bring medicinal herbs to 
be dried should be set up in .Sussex, and 
in neighbourhoods when 4 large land¬ 
owners would give up a part of their 
gardens to growing any specially valu¬ 
able crops, such as lielladonna or Hen¬ 
bane. The most valuable crops are Fox¬ 
gloves, lielladonna, Henbane, and Colehi- 
cum. Could you kindly tell me whether 
any of these are found wild In any large 
quantities in the West Hoathly district? 
It does seem worse than folly that we 
should have In the past allowed an in¬ 
dustry which would give so much work 
and interest to our own country people 
to leave our kind, and it will need great 
energy and enterprise now to restore it: 
lie fore our markets are again open to 
foreign eomi>e>tition. If I can get the 
necessary encouragement from those 
living in districts where the most valu¬ 
able crops could be found, I should like 
to set up a shed for the drying and mar¬ 
keting of these herbs ; but until I can get. 
reliable information as to where the most 
abundant crop of Foxgloves, ete., can be 
found, it is not possible to decide the best 
places for instituting these drying sheds. 
— (Miss) M. L. Gwuuxek. 

| Mf>sl likely place in copses on Down- 
land thereabout*,?- En.J 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

SPRAYING OF FRUIT TREES FOR 
CATERPILLARS AND APHIS. 
Caterpillars. —There is every likelihood 
of a bad attack of caterpillars on fruit trees 
this year, and since there will be a great 
demand for fruit, it Is especially im¬ 
portant that growers should keep a sharp 
look-out for them just as the buds are 
ojieniug. If the caterpillars are discovered 
and destroyed then, little damage will be 
done to the trees, but if nothing is done 
a bad attack may develop, resulting in the 
stripping of the leaves and a severe or 
total loss of crop. 

A NICOTINE AND SOAP WASH Is the IDOSt 

satisfactory means of killing the cater¬ 
pillars before the flowers have opened, as 
it destroys Apple-sucker and aphis at the 
same time. The application should be 
made by means of a spraying machine or 
garden syringe, applied In a coarse epray 
with plenty of force, so that the wash 
penetrates .right into the buds and fruit 
trusses, and so poisons the caterpillar’s 
food. To make sufficient solution for ten 
medium-sized trees:—Dissolve } lb. of 
soap, preferably soft, in a little hot water, 
dilute with cold water to make 10 gallons ; 
add I oz. of nicotine (95 per cent, purity) 
and stir well. It is best to use soft water, 
if possible, but when only hard water Is 
available. Increase the amount of soap to 
1 lb. There are on the market many 
satisfactory “ proprietary ” insecticides 
containing nicotine which may be used in¬ 
stead of this wash. If the attack is not 
discovered until after the flowers are 
oiKUi, a solution of 

Lead arsenate must be substituted, as 
nicotine will not kill well-grown cater¬ 
pillars. The arsenate of lead should be 
bought in the form of a paste. Half a 
pound of paste dissolved in 10 gallons of 
water is sufficient for ten medium-sized 
trees. The wash must be applied in a 
very fine spray, so that the entire surface 
of the leaves is covered with the poison. 
Spraying should cease when the leaves 
begin to drip. The amount of arsenate of 
lead eaten by the caterpillar as it feeds 
on (the leaves is sufficient to cause Its 
death. 

Anns (blight). —There are many species 
of aphides (commonly known as blight or 
greenfly) which attack fruit trees. In 
most cases they cause leaf-curling and 
severe injury to the young shoots. These 
insects have no biting mouths, but obtain 
their nourishment by sucking the juices 
from the internal tissue of the host-plant 
through a long tongue or proboscis. Con¬ 
sequently poisoning their food is useless, 
and a spray which will kill them by acthal 
contact must be used. It is essentia] to 
spray as soon as the first signs of attack 
are noticed—the female aphides reproduce 
young with enormous rapidity If circum¬ 
stances are favourable ; but an attack can 
,be reduced very considerably. If not en¬ 
tirely prevented,, by killing them before 
they have commenced breeding. More¬ 
over, once the leaves are curled, it is Im- 
jK>ssible to kill the aphides by spraying, as 
the deformed leaves afford them,perfect 
protection. 

Tlie best wash to use Is nicotine and 
soap, as described above, but 20 gallons 
will be required for ten trees. Apply the 
wash with plenty of force in a coarse 
spray, using a spraying machine or gar¬ 
den syringe. Make quite sure that all the 
leaves and shoots are thoroughly wetted. 

General notes.— Thoroughly wash out 
and clean the spraying machine with cold 
water after use to prevent clogging. 
Great care must be tiffe-W in handling 
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either of these washes on account of their 
poisonous properties. Never eat vege¬ 
tables which have been grown beneath 
trees sprayed with lead arsenate or nico¬ 
tine until at least a month has elapsed 
since the application in the case of the 
former, and a fortnight in the case of the 
latter. The same applies to the picking 
of green Gooseljerries from bushes which 
have been sprayed with arsenate of lead 
to kill the false caterpillars of the Goose¬ 
berry sawfly. Lend arsenate and nicotine 
can only be obtained from firms licensed 
to sell poi soils. If supplies cannot be 
procured from a horticultural sundries- 
man, the local chemist should be asked to 
obtain them. In any case, the “ Poisons 
Book ” must be signed in compliance 
with the “ Sale of Food and Drugs Act.” 


The above washes may be used to spray 
all manner of fruit trees .—Leaflet No. 32 
Food Production. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Insect Injuring Beech hedge.— Enclosed 
is a small insect, which has attacked my 
voung Beech hedge and devoured the 
leaves. I enclose a few of the leaves. It 
also attacked fruit trees. Kindly name 
insect, how to destroy it, and when to do 
it.— Beech. 

[The insect which has been attacking 
your Beech is the beetle Phyllobius peneus. 
When numerous, this weevil often does a 
considerable amount of damage to leaves 
of various trees, Including Apples. Spray¬ 
ing with lead arsenate as soon as it ap¬ 
pears (about the middle or end of May) is 
the best means ofi£e?ping it 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN EARLY CLEMATIS. 

Unlike what Mr. Jackman calls his “ die- 
backs,” my Clematises—many of them 
over twenty years planted—are of all 
plants, native or foreign, the most 
vigorous. This year, as usual, they show 
free growth. The one shown, one of 
Lemoine’s crosses with C. montuna, is our 
earliest, except C. alpina, and is free and 
hardy in all positions on wall, tree, or 
tripod. W. 


THE GARDENS OF SEVILLE. 
There are places so fortunate in their re¬ 
putation that perfume and colour are 
evoked by the mere mention of their 


names. Seville is one of these places. To 
speak its name is to think of Oranges and 
flowers, the throb of the guitar, and the 
love that flutters at iron-barred windows ; 
of the death of bulls, and of the flowers 
of blood that are the centre of the mon¬ 
strous bouquet of the bull-ring; of cathe¬ 
drals and palaces, of magic gardens still 
haunted by the memory of the passions 
that pulsed in them ; of Moorish courts, 
furnished only with sunshine and silence, 
and, but for the basking lizards and the 
drowsy janitor, deserted ; of wide plazas 
open to the noonday glare, and narrow, 
winding streets drowned in shade, where 
through every doorway you may see the 
cool marble patio with its Orange trees, 
and hear the drip of the fountain and the 
bubbling song of caged birds. 

These things you may actually find in 


Seville, although they are by no means 
so obvious to the stranger us the guide¬ 
books would lead him to suppose ; they are 
hidden behind the veil of a rather bustling 
modern life, and you must turn aside to 
look for them. Only the public gardens 
need no discovery, and are as pervading, 
as enveloping, and as incredible 4n their 
April loveliness as the most faithful op¬ 
timist could expect. The oldest, and un¬ 
doubtedly the most rare of them, is the 
Moorish garden of the Alcazar—a Para¬ 
dise of sweetness and peace, bathed in 
its own perfumes and quickened by living 
waters. I saw it first one February day, 
with the winter of Madrid still in my 
bones, and the wmft of Box and Verbena 
and Myrtle that met me in the gateway 
will remain with me always as the breath 
of Seville. It is n place for happiness ; 
and the power of living, green, and flower¬ 
ing things there is so positive that merely 
human emotions seem to lose their weight 
and quality. Gardeners work in it, some¬ 
times intelligently and sometimes not; 
but nothing can spoil it. Designs and de¬ 
corations that might be even ugly else¬ 
where come right here, by the sheer 
genius of the place ; and at every corner, 
in every vista, the eye is charmed and 
the heart enchanted by some delicious 
perfection of accident or design. When 
I saw it first, in February, it was golden 
with Oranges ; and to-day it is vivid with 
Roses, Orange blossom, Stocks, Carna¬ 
tions, Jasmine, Acacia, and a hundred / 
other flowering things that rush into being 
with the Andalusian spring. When one 
says that the Oranges have no sooner 
fallen or been gathered than the Orange 
blossom is out and powdering the dark 
foliage with Its fragrant snow, and that 
the Climbing Roses fight with it in their 
mad outburst of colour and scent, one 
gives the key to the whole splendid secret 
of garden life In a climate like that of 
Seville.— Times. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

Few herbaceous plants are so showy and 
useful as Pentstemons, for, besides assist¬ 
ing largely to make our garden borders 
and beds gay during several months of 
the year, they are valuable for cutting. 
Their light, graceful spikes of flowers are 
not only bright, but they last fresh for a 
long time in water. The way to get 
plenty of variety is to obtain a iwcket of 
seed of a good strain, and to sow either 
in i>ans or frames filled with fine soil, or 
under a handlight in a greenhouse, where 
It can be kept close and damp till the seed 
germinates, when the young plants should 
be pricked off under glass, and shaded for 
a few days till they become re-established, 
after which it Is necessary for them to be 
fully exposed, in order that the growth 
they make may be sturdy and strong. 

Although Pentstemons are classed as 
hardy, they are only so in favoured parts 
of the country, or In sheltered positions, 
and only survive when we have mild 
winters. That being so, 5t is always ad¬ 
visable to protect them by having them 
in frames during the season named, and 
to plant out after they have been hardened 
off early in spring, which is the best time 
for sowing, as plants raised then will 
bloom with great freedom the same year, 
as do also those from cuttings taken in 
August. In keeping up a stock In this 
way, the best only should be selected, and 
by propagating annually, and weeding 
out the inferior ones, a garden may soon 
be made rich with very fine sorts, as 
Pentstemons are now much Improved, and 
the flowers are far richer in colour, and 
much largerj$n$ greater substance, 
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than they formerly were. The easiest 
way to strike 

Cuttings is to take off the young, half- 
rip^ shoots in the summer at about 3 
inches in length, and, having trimmed 
them in the ordinary way, to insert them 
in sharp sandy soil under the shelter of a 
handlight, which should be shaded. They 
will soon root if kept syringed and pro¬ 
perly moist, and may then "be taken up 
and potted singly, to be wintered in cold- 
frames till the time arrives for planting 
them out. Although Pentstemons will 
grow In almost any kind of soil, they suc¬ 
ceed and thrive best in that which is deep 
and rich, as the stronger the shoots are 
the finer will the spikes of bloom be if 
the plants are in an open, sunny position, 
so as to have the full benefit of all the 
light and air possible to build up and 
stiffen their stems. As a protection to old 
plants, that it may be desirable to keep 
on borders, I have found half-rotten 
leaves answer well. A few handfuls 
placed round the collars of the plants, and 
kept there by a branch or two of Furze or 
small, leafy Beech boughs to prevent the 
birds scattering them abroad, will pre¬ 
serve them from sharp frost sufficiently 
to enable them to break into growth and 
do well again in the following spring. 

H. 


Milla uniflora and Brodiaea uniflora, was 
introduced about seventy years ago, but is, 
unfortunately, absent from numbers of 
gardens, though its heauty and hardiness 
render it worthy of a place in all those 
where a bank of porous soil, in which the 
drainage is rapid, can be provided for it. 
In cold, heavy soil inclining to clay it 
generally perishes. The flowers remain 
open during sunny days, but close at night, 
and do not expand in dull' weather. It is 
valuable in pots, a number of bulbs in n 
7-inch pot entirely hiding it with their 
drooping foliage and throwing up from 
fifty to seventy flower-heads, which ex¬ 
pand almost simultaneously. Treated in 
this manner they may be had in full bloom 
in December and January. If grown in 
saucers of living Sphagnum Moss the 
plants are very pretty for table decoration. 


AQUILEGIA ALPINA. 

For some years past I have grown and 
flowered Aquilegla glandulosa successfully. 
Many times I have tried to grow Aquilegla 
alpina, and it always either failed or else 
the seedlings turned out bastards. This 
year I have several plants of the true 
Aquilegla alpina growing vigorously and 
flowering freely, and I am almost per¬ 
suaded that it is lovelier than A. glandu¬ 
losa. I think they are both equally good. 
Aquilegla glandulosa is not more than 12 
inches high, the flowers very large, with 
wide-spreading petals of rich, shining 
sapphire-blue, and short spurs curled in¬ 
ward. The sepals are pure white. 
Aquilegla alpina is a trifle taller, about 
18 inches. The flowers are very large, 
short-spurred, as in A. glandulosa, of the 
same wonderful sapphire-blue, but they 
are blue throughout. The seeds from 
which my plants were raised were sent to 
me from near Tenda, in the Maritime Alps, 
and I scattered them on the shady side 
of a raised rocky limestone moraine bed. 
I sowed the seed In 1916, and the plants 
have remained undisturbed ever since. 

With regard to Aquilegla glandulosa, I 
think the chief difficulty in growing It lies 
in the transplanting. If it must be trans¬ 
planted, this should be done when the 
plants are young. Sow seed one year in 
the open, as soon as ripe, and transplant 
the following July, after rain, to the per¬ 
manent quarters. The soil in which it 
does so well with me is a fairly strong 
* yellow loam. Old plants may survive, 
but more often they sulk and refuse to 
flower.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


THE SPRING STAR FLOWER 
(TRITELEIA UNIFLORA). 

This, though a native of Buenos Ayres, Is 
quite hardy. It should be naturalised 
on grassy banks, where it makes a de¬ 
lightful picture in the early days of 
April. There are two forms, the pure 
white and the pale porcelain-blue, known 
as cceruiea or lilacina. Though termed 
uniflora, two blooms are often borne on 
one stem. The flowers have a pleasing 
fragrance, but as the bruised stems and 
leaves emit an odour of garlic, the 
blossoms are unfitted 4 <>r indoor decora¬ 
tion. r Trlteleia un flora, jri[Kwi> as 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula Ailanagh. —I think it may in¬ 
terest you to see the flower-stem I send 
you of a Primula my gardener grew from 
a Id. packet of seed last year. It is 
named Ailanagh, and was a lovely brilliant 
rose colour, same as the smaller flower- 
stem enclosed with it. It is only in a 
4-inch pot, and has had no treatment be¬ 
yond watering, and that by no means 
very regularly or carefully. I have two 
plants. One bore three flower-stems 
(eight whorjs on the largest, which I send), 
the other, two. stems.—A. B., M., Lis- 
namandra, Co., Cavan., . 

[You are fortunate in having raised even 
two plants of this beautiful novelty from 
a penny packet of seed si It is one of the 
hybrids raised by the intercrossing of 
Primula Bulleyanayand P. Beesiana, 
themselves among the foremost species of 
recent introduction. All the hybrid asks for 
is that it be given a deep, rich soil in a 
quite cool or moderately .moist spot. In 
such a spot the ■ plant, like its parents, 
revels. Had you retained the fine spike 
sent, you .might have raised spores of 
young plants”from the.seed’s, and so estab¬ 
lished a fine* colony ofit.> No plant is 
better worth'while.] 

Clematises.— One often notices in resi¬ 
dential neighbourhoods that much* “ copy¬ 
ing” is done in the matter of covering the 
fronts of houses with flowering climbers. 
Mention need only be made of Clematis 
Jackmani. In some localities so common 
has become the practice in repeating this 
sort that one asks the question: Why all 
this repetition when there are so many 
varieties of Clematises, some as beautiful 
and equally easy to grow? In the Jack¬ 
mani type we have the light blue of Mrs. 
Cbolmondeley, Star of India (plum- 
coloured -with red bars), Mme. Edouard 
Andre (bright velvety-red), and Jackmani 
alba (white).. But why restrict ourselves 
to this particular section when we have 
the large blooming C. lanuginosa type? 
Close to where I write is a wall where pre¬ 
sently huge buds of C. Henryi, a creamy- 
white, will expand, where for many sum¬ 
mers now they have never failed to give 
pleasure. Then, too, we have superb sorts 
like C. lilacina floribunda (pale grey-lilac), 
Mrs. Hope (satiny-mauve), Robert Han- 
bury (bluish-lilac edged with red), En¬ 
chantress (double white), and Lady Caro¬ 
line Neville (French white with mauve 
bars). These are but two types from 
which one may select plants that, rightly 
cultivated, will make for beauty during the 
summer.and early autumn months. There 
is no need for “ copying ” in these days, 
when, amongst Clematises, we have such a 
wealth of glorious sorts —Townsman. 

Helping hardy plants. —Much may be 
done at the present time by giving timely 
help to many plants in the flower borders. 
Campanulas, Delphiniums, and all tall- 
growing subjects should be sufficiently 


staked, as failing to do so may result in 
the loss of the most promising spikes. 
Borders where the soil is of a sandy or 
gravelly nature present a tawdry appear¬ 
ance half-wav through a season if a mulch 
is not afforded the plants, and anything 
that can be done in this direction to pro¬ 
long the flowering period should be done 
now. It is not surprising, after the com¬ 
paratively mild .winter we have had, that 
slugs are more in evidence than usual this 
summer, and it .behoves us all to pay 
nightly visits to the plants.— Townsman. 

Gypsophlla paniculata. —Growers of 
this are often nonplussed at the strong 
shoots suddenly flagging, and then dying 
off, just before blooming. Frequently it 
is the centre shoot that is the first to give 
way. The cause is not always easy of ex¬ 
planation, blit mostly, I think, it will be 
found that such failures occur amongst 
old plants possessing numerous shoots, 
and it is the centre shoots which become 
dry sooner than those on the outside, and 
receive the least nourishment, that col¬ 
lapse. When once they show signs of 
flagging, no amount of watering will re¬ 
vive them, and there is nothing for it but 
to cut them out. I find young plants are 
not so susceptible to failure in this way.— 
Leahubst. 

Cutting corms of Gladioli. —Those who 
are short of oorms of Gladioli may find it 
worth while still to cut those they have 
like Potatoes,, securing an eye to each 
piece. I find this is best done under 
glass, cutting the cdrms '.through care¬ 
fully with a sharp knife, dusting the cut 
parts with powdered charcoal of time, and 
putting them into well-drained boxes with 
some fibrous leaf-soil under and’just over 
them, and watering carefully ifutil they 
make some'growth*. They will Ofirait* roots, 
and can then be hardened off aiid'planted 
out in the usual way. I have, practised 
this for vears with choice or scarce varie¬ 
ties, and have. found it. a much quicker 
w r ay of getting a, stock than ..growing on 
the small .spawn.-—S. A. > 

•Gay Lilies (Hemerocallis).—Contem¬ 
porary with the blooming, of Irises, the 
HemeroOalks. though fleeting as its popu¬ 
lar name indicates, makes a-garden very 
gay, and when once the plants are estab¬ 
lished, they seldom fail to flower every 
.season. Most of us regard them as sun- 
loving plants—and so they are—but it 
should also be noted that on the half- 
shady border the spikes unfold more 

f radually, and continue longer in bloom. 

[appy is he who in his garden has a pond 
or watercourse, as there they grow to per¬ 
fection side by side with Irises, Spirals, 
Forget-me-nots, and other moisture-loving 
subjects.—W. F. D. 

Daffodil Sir Watkln In the Grass.— 

Having had an opportunity of studying 
the effect of growing Daffodils in the 
Grass in different places, I have come t-o 
the conclusion that Sir Watkin is not 
easily surpassed for planting in quantity. 
It is such a free and regular bloomer, and 
holds up its flowers, so w r ell, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to think of any Daffodil which can 
equal it for planting in the Grass. To 
those of us w r ho remember when it first 
came into the market at a high price, it is 
amazing to see how cheap and plentiful 
it is now. It deserves all the favour it 
receives, and for the purpose above men¬ 
tioned is indispensable.—Ess. 

Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus 
aconitifolius).—The double form of this 
old favourite is well worth growing where 
it can be given a deep, cool soil and par¬ 
tial shade, though the last is not essen¬ 
tial. The rich green foliage is handsome, 
the stiff, branching habit good, and for 
many weeks in early summer the plant 
produces an abundance of perfectly 
double, pure-white flowers. There are 
two forms, the larger one bedng the better. 
N. Wales. 

Lamiums on dry spots —I have bad 
much pleasure this spring for many weeks 
from growing the silver vanegated kind 
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over some big stones in a sunny place 
under my sitting-room window. For a 
long time I could get nothing to cover 
them, it being so dry. When this is 
grown in a shady place, or has a good 
larder it makes a lot of leafage and 
scarcely any bloom. I find the golden¬ 
leaved kind needs an open spot and better 
soil to get good growth. — W. Surrey. 

Vinca major. —This looks best in a semi- 
wild place, where it can run about with a 
reasonable amount of freedom. I know a 
place where it grows by the seaside be¬ 
side stones and Brambles, and there it is 
quite happy. It appears to be a native of 
that locality, as it is found in several 
spots there, and not always on the shady 
side, as one might expect from the ordi¬ 
nary way of treating the Vincas. This 
Periwinkle I have in a rough, rather 
sunny spot, and it gives, as in former 
yeans, an abundance of its large, bright 
blue flowers.—S. Arnott. 

Veronica cataracta. — This plant 
possesses the dual charm of being an easy 
doer and being distinct. The flowers are 
of a bold, clear white, with a striking eye 
of rose madder. They are scarcely 'so 
large as those of the wild Speedwell, but 
are produced over a long period in spring 
and early summer, and the dull green, 
sub-shrubby foliage affords them an effec¬ 
tive setting.—J. , 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XIX .—Helictirysum bellidioides.— This 
little everlasting comes from the Anti¬ 
podes, and from under quite different con¬ 
ditions from those in the Alps of Europe 
whence we get many of our edging plants. 
A charming rock garden plant tried as a 
margin to flow'er-beds, usually of rich soil, 
for Rose or Lily, its growth is too 
vigorous, though it retains its dwarf habit. 
It is best and prettiest on a dw’arf retain¬ 
ing wall, as shown in the picture. With 
mo it is stricken a little by cold in parts 
only, but in many dry soils would prove 
hardy. 


CAMPANULA KEWEXSIS. 

In the summer of 1010 I \Vas shown by 
Mr. Irving, of Kew Gardens, the loveliest 
little Campanula I think I had ever seen. 
It was a hybrid raised at Kew' by Mr. 
Irving between C. excisa and C. arvatica, 
and named C. Kewensls. Its seed parent 
was C. excisa, and in habit it comes very 



Helichrysum bellidioides as an edging. 


A charming effect. —A charming effect 
in a semi-wild place has appeared in the 
shape of blue and white Columbines rising 
above a carpet of the greater Periwinkle, 
Vinca major. The two in bloom together 
are most l>eautiful. The Columbine is a 
self-sown variety of Aquilegia vulgaris, a 
much more enduring thing than the long- 
spurred forms.—Ess. 

Lychnis dioica fl. -pi.— This double form 
of the wild Campion is a striking plant in 
the mass, if a irifle untidy in the indi¬ 
vidual blossom. In colour it is a much, 
more brilliant crimson than the common 
Campion • the flow’ers are large, and pro¬ 
duced in great profusion from sturdy, up¬ 
right stems. The foliage is a deep, rich 
green.—J. 

Increasing Dianthus alpinus and Oxalis 
enneaphylla. —I have not been verv suc¬ 
cessful in propagating Dianthus alpinus 
and Oxalis enneaphylla. I shall feel 
obliged if you will advise me through your 
columns the best method of increasing my 
stock.— T. L. 


Binding “Gardening Illustrated." — 8ub- 

•criUrt weekly issues fur 1917, if sent to this office, will be 
* upvlted with complete Index and bound in cloth for th - sum 
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near that lovely species. It lias the same 
slender habit, witih a forest of 3-inch 
thread-like stems, each carrying a single 
blossom. The flowers are" flatter and 
more open than in C. excisa, and, writing 
from memory, I should say that in colour 
they were somewhere betw’een the tw’o 
pa rents. The plant has the underground- 
running habit of C. excisa, and, judging by 
the healthy patch, it has an uncommonly 
good constitution. I think it was the 
best new' plant I saw' in 191G; certainly 
the best new’ Alpine. 

When I got home I found that my pot 
plants of Campanula excisa were in full 
flow'er, also that a patch of Campanula 
arvatica w’as one solid sheet of vivid 
violet blossom. I have never been very 
successful in hybridising Campanulas, but 
here the temptaitlon was too great. I 
isolated a plant of C. excisa, removed all 
flow'ers except one bud on the point of 
opening, cut this open, cut out all the 
anthers, and a day or two later dusted 
the stigma with pollen from C. arvatica. 
Rather to my surprise, seed w’as formed, 
and, to my still greater surprise, this 
seed came up when sown. Rather more 
than a dozen tiny seedlings were trans¬ 
ferred from the seed-pan to thumb-pots 
last autumn, and a month ago I potted I 


these on into 4-inch pots. These they 
have filled, and not only nr$ shoots 
coming up all round the pots, but the 
plants are already beginning to show un¬ 
mistakable signs of flowering. Will they 
all be alike? Will they all be ordinary 
Campanula excisa? Will they be the 
lovely Campanula Kewensis, or will 
some be C. Kew'ensis and others lovelier 
still?— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A way with the Gentlanella.— Complaints 
about this Gentian failing to flow T er are so 
often heard that it may be useful to de¬ 
scribe the treatment which has had the re- 
suit here of making each succeeding month 
of April memorable for a riot of intense 
blue. A terrace walk, 20 yards long and 
9 feet wide, lies betw’een borders of low 
shrubs and herbs on either side. These 
borders used to be separated from the 
w'alk by a narrow selvage of turf, trouble¬ 
some to mow'. In the autumn of 1915 the 
turf w T as lifted and a row' of large rough 
stones laid in its place. The stones w’ere 
placed at intervals of 14 inches, the spaces 
betw'een those on the south side of the 
walk being planted with Mossy Saxifrages, 
red, pink, and white, which have now well- 
nigh hidden the stones. Along the north 
side of the walk a narrow trench was cut, 
only G inches deep, and before the stones 
w’ere laid it w’as filled w’ith loam, grit., and 
lime rubbish. Some old and flowerless 
clumps of Gentlanella were then taken up 
and pulled to pieces; the feeble crowns 
w’ere disentangled from the mass and 
dibbled in between the stones. They took 
immediate advantage of their release, 
flow’ering freely in a narrow band in the 
spring of 1910, since wdiieh the band has 
grow’n broader, though the plants cannot 
l>enetrate the hard gravel w’alk in front of 
them, and at the present time (April 26) 
form a continuous belt of gorgeous colour. 
—Sir Herbert Maxwell in Garden. 

Saxifraga Kellereri. —At the beginning 
of the year I w’rote of this as among the 
earliest to bloom in my little collection, 
and now (early May) I find it at Kew still 
carrying on if long since past its best. 
That shows the good results of planting 
out in colonies as opposed to single pot 
plants, the freer grow’th w’hicli ensues en¬ 
couraging the smaller rosettes to bloom 
and so maintain a more or less profuse 
flowering. In the case of a good rock gar¬ 
den sort, a plant endowed with vigour of 
growth and a fine constitution, to say 
nothing of a colour attribute, which Is also 
exceptional and for all of which there is 
abundant room even amid the w’ealtb of 
Saxifrages as we know r it to-day, a plea 
for specialisation should hardly be neces¬ 
sary. Some, how’ever, seeing that the 
plant is but six years old or so may not 
have added it to their collections. To any 
such, seeing that it is one of the best of 
the red-flow'ered hybrids, I would say that 
it deserves attention. A plant so full of 
promise and apparently without fastidious¬ 
ness is one for all.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Erlnus alpinus.— The annual display of 
this pretty plant is (May 10th) again be¬ 
ginning, and in a short time the old and 
lofty garden w’alls—in places 20 feet in 
height—will be covered with the purple 
blossoms. E. alpinus adapts itself in a 
special way to w’all gardening, and In¬ 
creases freely by self-sown seedlings. 
Variations—white or pink—are noticed at 
times, but these are not permanent, nor 
are they so attractive as the type. In 
places, too, Linaria Cymbalaria is ram¬ 
pant, so much so as to be rather a nuis¬ 
ance; but I have not observed that either 
plant is inimical to the fruit trees on the 
walls.—"VY. MqGL, Balmae. 
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SUGAR BEET. 

From the many inquiries as to the uses of 
Sugar Beet, lit is evident that it must 
have been grown as an expected substi¬ 
tute for sugar in preserving. My experi¬ 
ence with it (my pa rents have a ranch on 
which Sugar Beet is the principal crop) 
is that its pronounced earthy flavour pre¬ 
cludes its use in making preserves. A very 
palatable table syrup may be made, how¬ 
ever, directions for the preparation of 
which 1 am sending in the enclosed U.S. 
Farmers * Bulletin, No. 823. The broader 
and shallower the evaporating-pan is, and 
the quicker the evaporation is effected, 
the better the quality of the syrup. 

Los Angeles. J. H. Johnson. 

Sugar Beet may be grown and syrup 
produced in any locality which has soil 
capable of producing good crops of vege¬ 
tables. In some localities the roots are 
richer in sugar than in others, but all 
Sugar Beet, if properly handled, is cap¬ 
able of producing syrup. To those not 
familiar with the growing of Sugar Beet 
the following brief directions and sugges¬ 
tions may be helpful. 

Selecting the ground.— The ground 
selected for growing the Beet should be 
well drained and fairly fertile. . Ex¬ 
tremely poor, shallow, sandy, or hard soil 
should not be used for Sugar Beet until it 
has been put In proper condition for crop 
production; likewise, ground that has 
been heavily manured should be avoided, 
since such soil sometimes produces very 
large roots, poor in sugar. A few rows of 
Sugar Beet in the garden will generally 
be sufficient for a supply of syrup for 
home use. A bushel of roots will pro¬ 
duce from three to live quarts of syrup. 
Beet roots when mature should weigh 
from 1 lb. to 2 lbs. each ; hence, thirty or 
forty average Beets will make a bushel. 
If more roots are grown than are neces¬ 
sary for the syrup supply, it should be 
borne in mind that they are excellent for 
the table. When partly growrn the entire 
plant may be used as greens, and w'hen 
mature the roots may be cooked and 
served like garden Boots. All Sugar Beet 
is white, but. when properly grown they 
arc generally much richer in sugar than 
garden Beet, and just as tender. Sugar 
Beet, either raw- or cooked, is excellent 
food for chickens, hogs, and other live 
stock. 

Preparing the seed-bed. — Having 
selected a suitable place for growing the 
Beet, the ground should be ploughed or 
dug to a good depth, remembering, how¬ 
ever, that too much poor soil should not 
be brought to the surface at one time. 
The reason for a deep root-bed for Sugar 
Beet is apparent from the shape of the 
root. The ground should be ploughed or 
dug in the fall, but good results may be 
obtained by doing this In the spring, pro¬ 
vided the ground has previously been in 
good tilth. As early in the spring as con¬ 
ditions will permit, the ground should be 
harrowed or raked until it is firm, smooth, 
and free from lumjrs. The surface soil 
should not be too fine, especially In those 
sections where high winds are expected 
during the early summer. The ground 
should be kept free from weeds, but 
should never be worked when too wet. 

Sowing the seed.— Sugar Beet seed 
usually may be obtained, at least in small 
quantities, from the large seed dealers. 
A pound of seed will plant one-tenth of 
an acre if the work is done carefully. 
Usually a few' ounces of Beet seed will 
produce a quantity of-roots sufficiiut for 
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syrup-making and for table use for the 
average family. The seed should not be 
sown until the ground is warm and the 
other conditions right for quick germina¬ 
tion and for the subsequent growth of the 
plants. The seed should lie sown in rows 
about 20 inches apart, and may be dropped 
either in continuous rows or in hills. If 
planted in hills, each hill should contain 
from three to six seeds, and the bills 
should be about 10 inches apart; if 
planted in solid rows, the plants should 
be blocked as soon as possible after they 
are up. The seed should be covered to a 
depth of \ inch to 1 inch. The covering 
should be as shallow' as conditions will per¬ 
mit : that is, it should not be so thin that 
It, will dry out and leave the seed without 
sufficient moisture for germination, and it 
should not be so thick that the young 
plants cannot readily get through to the 
light. In growing Sugar Beet commer-- 
dally, the seed is usually sown with a 
four-row drill designed especially for the 
purpose. In planting small lots of Beet 
seed for syrup-making, a garden planter 
of any of the usual makes will be found 
satisfactory. An area sufficient for 
syrup-making can be sown easily by hand. 
In this case a shallow furrow may be 
made with a rake handle or other con¬ 
venient implement, and the seed dropped 
by hand and covered by using the back 
of the rake. 

Caring for the plants.—As soon as the 
plants are large enough to be handled 
conveniently, they should be thinned to 
one plant in each hill or tuft. This 
ope ration must be done by hand, since 
the plants in the hills or tufts stand very 
Close together. Ttye ground should be 
hoed from time to time, in order to keep 
down all weeds and to furnish the best 
possible conditions for growth. If the 
natural water supply is not sufficient, the 
plants should be irrigated when they 
show* signs of needing moisture for their 
proper growth and development. If the 
Beets wilt during the day and fail to re¬ 
cover at night, they should be watered. 
In case of irrigating, a furrow should he 
made several inches from the Beet row’, 
and the waiter should be allowed to rnn 
down this furrow' until the ground is 
thoroughly wet. In no case should the 
sin-face of the ground ‘around the Beets 
be flooded, since flooding often causes a 
crust to form around the Beet, cutting 
off the air supply from the root, and 
thereby retarding the growth of the 
plant. From one to three irrigations 
should be sufficient in most sections 
where • the rainfall is not abundant 
enough to produce satisfactory results. 

Harvesting the roots. —Iu most sec¬ 
tions of the country, from four to six 
months are required for the roots -to 
reach their projier size and stage of de¬ 
velopment. The proper stage for har¬ 
vesting will be indicated by a yellowish 
tinge of the foliage, and by the fact that 
the roots when pulled leave the ground 
almost free from dirt. If the patch of 
Beets Is large, the roots should be 
loosened by means of a so-called lifter, 
of which there are two kinds, the double- 
pointed and the side lifter. The latter 
is similar in appearance to a subsoil 
plough, and is operated alongside the Beet 
row, loosening the Beets without break¬ 
ing them. The plants then can be pulled 
and throw'll into piles or rows. If the 
patch of Beet is small and a lifter is not 
at hand, the roots may be loosened by 
means of a sjiade or a two-tlned lifting 
fork and thrown into piles. The Beets 
should then be topi»ed by cutting them off 
squarely at the point where the lowest 
leaf was attached. The topping can best 
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be done by means of a heavy knife; 
usually a single stroke is sufficient to top 
a Beet. The roots can then be made into 
syrup at once, or they may be stored 
until a more convenient time. 

Storing the roots.— The roots may be 
stored on the surface of the ground 
or in a pit or a cool cellar, and 
kept for several months. The following 
suggestions will be helpful in storing 
Beet roots, either for syrup-making or 
for seed production. The simplest and 
least expensive method of storing the 
roots is to throw' them into a pile on the 
surface of the ground, selecting for this 
purpose a w’ell-drained spot. Soil should 
then be thrown over the pile nntil it is 
almost or completely covered. If the 
weather is mild, the top of the pile 
should be covered very lightly or left 
entirely open for a few days until the 
roots have passed the heating stage. As 
the weather gets colder more soil should 
be added, to prevent the roots from freez¬ 
ing and to keep them from wilting. The 
second method—namely, the pitting of 
the roots, is accomplished by digging a 
hole or pit in a well-drained place, the 
size of the hole depending upon the quan¬ 
tity of roots to be stored. The roots 
should then be placed 4n the hole and the 
surface covered with soil, lightly at firsth¬ 
and the covering increased as the weather 
gets colder. If the Beets are stored in a 
cellar, they should be packed in moist 
sand or covered with sand or soil to keep 
them from wilting. The two points to 
be kept in mind in storing Beet roots 
are (1) to keep the roots cool without 
letting them freeze, and (2) to keep them 
from wilting. 

(To be continued.) 

THE SUNROOT 

(HELIAN THUS TUBEBOSUS). 

We have to thank the many readers who 
competed, for their often interesting 8ug~ 
gesfions; nearly always showing much 
thought, and offering good names. For 
clear and simple English and true meaning 
we find the name Sunroot the best sent. 
As there was no limiting the prises to one, 
ten separately gave this as the best name, 
and are each awarded prizes. In autumn 
up hope to deal fully with the use of the 
plant , hitherto-taking too little space in 
garden and kitchen. 

NOTES ANQ REPLIES. 

Rice. —The noblest of the cereals, in view 
of the many millions of people who live 
upon it, and, when ripening, a very hand¬ 
some plant which-we in Europe rarely see. 
A friend who lias crossed the Chinese 
plains ahd mountains tells me such a thing 
as bread is not knowm there, Rice, well 
cooked, taking its place, and far better 
food than our mill dust plus yeast. The 
baker’s bread of France and England is 
very poor food in comparison. It is often 
by far the best plan to use the whole grain 
rather than subject it to the costly atten¬ 
tions of the miller, with the added chance 
of a worse mixture as we see the sad re¬ 
sult of in the present regulation bread. 
Every cereal we use is made worse for 
human use by grinding it up, and the 
Chinese are right in using Rice as they do 
iu its natural form—even the polishing of 
its grain, costly as well as needless labour, 
is found to be a cause of disease.—W. 

Ramplon (Campanula Rapunculus).—I 
used to see this root in the French mar¬ 
kets; never at home. Why not grow it in 
the old way? It is a Hairbell, and a poor 
thing in the border, but graceful and of 
good'effect naturalised in a copse. A few 
words on its growth and use from anyone 
w'ho has kept to it would be welcome.—•- 

J L * Original fro-m 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME DWARF RHODODENDRONS. 

II iiododendiion s comprise a very large 
number of sixties, upwards of 250 of which 
have been introduced to this country. They 
include examples "which, when mature, are 
of tree like dimensions with all gradations I 
down to minute plants a few inches in 
height, which are more at home in the rock 
garden than in the general collection. Jt 
is with some of the dwarfer members of 
the genus that the present notes are con¬ 
cerned, and many of them were only intro¬ 
duced to cultivation a few’ years ago. The 
majority require soil free from lime, that 
of a light, loamy character into w’hich a 


is worth growing for the sake of its small 
evergreen leaves and yellowish flow’ers. It 
is an erect bush 1£ feet high. 

R. fastigiatum Is an attractive little 
shrub which blossoms freely when but an 
inch or two high. Old plants may exceed 
12 inches in height, but growth is slow. 
Introduced in lidl from Western China, 
seedling plants flowered the following 
year. The blue or purplish flowers, each 
an inch across, are borne freely in April. 
Excellent for the rock garden. 

R. feruugineum is the well-known Rose 
des Allies, an excellent shrub for rock gar¬ 
den or border. Rarely exceeding 2 feet in 
height, it bears quantities of deep rose 
flowers in June. There is a variety with 


flow’ers. Normally the flow’ers open in 
April, but very often a number expand in 
autumn and in mild w’eather during win¬ 
ter. A native of Western China, its proper 
place is the rock garden. R. nigro-puneta- 
tum is a somew’hat similar plant with 
flowers of the same hue. Roth have been 
introduced during the present century. 

R. glaucum was introduced from the 
Himalaya about 1850, and is a well-known 
bush iu Devonshire and Cornwall. It, 
however, does well in rather less-favoured 
places and gives excellent results in Surrey 
and Kent. Grow’ing about 3 feet high, it 
bears rosy-purple flowers freely in May. 

R. kamtsctiaticuM is a dwarf, moisture- 
loving species about 3 inches high. In 
North-Eastern Asia it inhabits swampy 



1 lowering shoots of Bhododendron raccmosum in a vase. 


little peat has been mixed suiting them 
well. Some of them are seen to the best 
advantage on the rock garden, where they 
not only form effective flowering plants, 
but are valuable in winter on account of 
their evergreen leaves. Others are avail¬ 
able for beds or groups in conspicuous 
places. As a rule, the dwarf species can 
be increased from cuttings inserted in pots 
of sandy pent placed in a close propagating 
frame during June and July, and they 
flower freely from the time when they are 
a year old. Good species for general 
planting are 

R. anthoPogon. —Although not a showy 
plant, this interestUfg^llmalavanlsnecios 
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white flowers and R. f. myrtifolium, with 
smaller leaves than the type. R. hirsutum 
is a very similar si>ecies distinguished by 
its hairy leaves. It grow’s wild on lime¬ 
stone rocks. 

R. fla vi dum forms a good companion 
for R. fastigiatum and is a distinct con¬ 
trast by reason of its yellow flow’ers, which 
are up to 1J inches across. A native of 
Western China, it was introduced in 1905 
and forms a rather dense bush iTp to 2 feet 
high. 

R. intricatum at its best is a charming 
little bush 0 inches to a foot high, with 
tiny Box-like leaves and violet-coloured 


ground, spreading into large masses by 
means of underground .stems. The flow’ers 
are solitary, rosy-red, and each over 1£ 
inches across. A cool, moist place is re¬ 
quired. 

R. lepidotum. —This is a very distinct 
evergreen from the Himalaya and Western 
China. It grows about 1£ feet high, form¬ 
ing comiwict bushes wdiich bear curious 
flat, purple or reddish blossoms freely 
during May. 

R. polifolium i.s distinct by reason of its 
narrow leaves and lilac flow’ers of various 
shades. It is a native of China and is of 
recent introduction. 

R PARviFOU|«rpsils^lfiefty interesting by 
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reason of its rosy-purple flowers opening in 
January. It forms a loose bush 2 feet high 
with rather dingy evergreen leaves. 

R. prostbatum.— This is a new Chinese 
plant of very-dwarf habit, bearing small, 
evergreen, hairy leaves and large rosy-red 
flowers. It blooms freely when a few 
inches high and is likely to be a good 
plant for the rock garden. 

R. racemosum. —Very few of the new 
Chinese Rhododendrons are likely to prove 
more useful than this for general garden 
work. Introduced to France in 1889, it 
soon gave evidence of its value, for it 
blossoms in a very small state. Mature 
plants may exceed 4 feet in height, but it 
remains for many years less than 2 feet 
high, blooming freely all the while. It Is 
an evergreen, the i^nk-flu shed flowers be¬ 
ing borne in clusters from the axils of the 
leaves, shoots each 9 inches to 12 Inches 
long being clothed with blossoms from end 
to end. It can be easily raised from seeds 
or cuttings, and is suitable alike for the 
rock garden or for beds. An idea of its 
free-flowering may be gained from the 
accompanying illustration. 

R. serpyixifolium is a charming little 
bush a couple of feet or so high, of wide- 
spreading habit, bearing tiny evergreen 
leaves and small white or rose-flushed 
flowers. It is a native of Japan and suit¬ 
able for the rock garden. 

R. spinuliferum sometimes attaint a 
height of G feet or more in Qhina, but is 
much dwarfer here and flowers when a 
foot high. Roth stems and evergreen 
leaves are hairy, while the tubular flowers, 
each an inch long, are bright red and borne 
in May. It was introduced about eight 
years ago. 

R. WilliamsiaNum is a curious prostrate 
plant from China. It has rounded leaves 
and is suitable for the rock garden. D. 


NOTES FROM THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM. 

Early-flowering Rhododendrons. — The 
bright, rose-coloured flowers of the 
Siberian and Mongolian Rhododendron 
dahuricum opened this year as early as 
April 10th and remained in good condi¬ 
tion until the end of the month. It is a 
small shrub with dark-green leaves, which 
in this climate remain on the branches 
until late in the winter, and It would be 
a good garden plant here if the flowers 
were not so often ruined by late frosts. 
There is a variety sempervirens, with 
more persistent leaves and darker- 
coloured flowers, which has bloomed this 
year. In the Rhododendron collection, a 
group of a hybrid of R. dahuricum with 
the Himalayan R. cillatum, known as R. 
pnecox, Early Gem, is now covered with 
flowers. This Is a perfectly hardy plant, 
but, unfortunately, blooms too early in 
this climate, and the flowers are generally 
injured by frost. More valuable here is 
the North China R. mucronulatum, which 
this year began to flower a little later 
than R. dahuricum, and is still covered 
with its pale rose-coloured flowers. It is 
a tall, hardy, summer-leafing shrub which 
has bloomed freely In the Arboretum 
every spring for the last twenty years. 
The flowers open before the leaves ap¬ 
pear, and are not injured by spring 
frosts. This year they have been in good 
condition for nearly three weeks. In this 
climate this Is the most valuable of the 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas which bloom* 
In April. 


Early-flowering Magnolias. — The 
flower-buds and the blooms of the 
Japanese Magnolia st el lata, M. Kobus 
and its variety borealis, and of the 
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Chinese M. denudata, more often called 
M. conspicua, and its hybrids have been 
uninjured by. winter cold or April frost, 
and are blooming well this year, with the 
exception of M. Kobus and Its variety, 
which, never very free with their flowers, 
are less prolific than usual this year. The 
plants of the Japanese M. saiiclfolia, 
which has never succeeded in the Arbore¬ 
tum (by which it was first introduced 
into cultivation), appear to have been 
killed outright this winter. 

Corylopsis.— All the species of this 
genus of shrubs of the Witch Hazel 
family cultivated in the Arboretum have 
survived the winter with little or no loss 
of wood, but the flower-buds of the 
Chinese C. Veitchiana and C. Willmottre 
and of the Japanese C. pauciflorn and C. 
spicata have been killed by the cold, and 
the only species whieh has flowered is C. 
Gotoona, of the elevated region of cen¬ 
tral Japan. This is evidently the har¬ 
diest of the plants of this genus, and, as 
it has now flowered in the Arboretum 
every spring for several years, there is 
good reason to hope that we have here 
an important shrub for the decoration of 
Northern gardens. The flow f ers are pro¬ 
duced in drooping spikes, and open before 
the leaves appear, as in the other species, 
and are of a delicate canary-yellow 
colour, and pleasantly fragrant.— 
“ Arnold Arboretum Bulletin,*’ May 4th, 
1918. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Too much pruning.— With some fine 
wreaths of Wistaria came this note 
Owing to lack of labour during the 
past winter, most of our Wistarias 
have had to go unpruned, and to my 
surprise the young growths of last 
year that are usually cut off are 
flowering very freely from most of 
the leaf joints, producing a very 
pleasing effect, reaching across the 
pergola or hanging down for several 
feet in length. I am sending you per 
post a growth of each of the W. 
sinensis varieties, which will give you 
an Idea of the effect.— E. F. Hazelton, 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield. 

[There is much t critten as to pruning 
of shrubs, of no value, but harmful. 
Some of my best Roses running over Hol¬ 
lies are never pruned, as they cannot be 
got at easily by the pruner. The pruning 
knife often destroys the natural free toss 
of the shrubs. There are, it must be said, 
cases in which pruning is essential, as in 
the Lilac, where the French way of prun¬ 
ing and cutting off seed vessels gives a 
better bloom. A frequent example of 
over-pruning is seen in Pyrus japonica, 
the best-flowering shrub that ever came 
across the seas to our isles . In gardens 
often reduced to sticks, one only sees its 
full charm in the garden of some house 
empty for years or in a farmhouse garden. 
The right way is to never injure the fine 
form of the branches by cutting back to a 
hard skeleton, on wall or otherwise. 
Where in many districts it thrives as a 
bush, the best way is not to prune it at 
all, and that is my own way.— Ed.] 

Syrlnga Emodi.—I have tried this for a 
good many years now, always hoping that 
it would improve as it became larger, but 
this season has finally decided its fate, 
and it must go to make room for some¬ 
thing better. With me it has always 
bloomed hut sparsely. The panicles are 
short, and rise but little above the leaves. 
My form has dull white flowers, and com¬ 
pares most unfavourably with the best of 
the modern Lilacs of that colour.—S. 
Arnott. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT PROSPECTS IN SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 

A reference to the poor crop of fruit in 
Kent, in the issue of June 8th, leads me to 
lien a note on the prospects in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. After the 
dull, wet summer and autumn of 1917 little 
surprise would have been felt had the pre¬ 
sent season been a poor one in respect of 
fruit. It is, therefore, gratifying to be 
able to record that, at least, the crop will 
be of average dimensions. Gooseberries 
will be an excellent crop. Frost has done 
no damage so far as I can learn, but in 
some districts the sawfly has been busy, 
and caterpillar is more in evidence than 
usual. Black Currants may be described 
as satisfactory. Big-bud is prevalent in 
some quarters, but on the whole it does 
not show a marked tendency to increase. 
I regret to say, however, that I have been 
called in to inspect two cases of infection 
in parishes in the Stewartry hitherto be¬ 
lieved to be clear of the disease. Red 
Currants and White Currants are, alike, 
heavily laden, more particularly the 
former. About Strawberries It is at pre¬ 
sent difficult to prophesy, so much depend¬ 
ing on the rainfall in the near future. 
Present appearances indicate average re¬ 
sults. Raspberries on deep, cool soil will, 
as usual, be a bumper crop. On lighter 
and shallower soils there wilt be a moder¬ 
ate yield, and, so far, there are no alarm¬ 
ing reports concerning the Raspberry 
moth. Apples may be described as up to 
the average; in some cases rather over. 
The absence of late frosts was altogether 
phenomenal, and greatly in favour of a 
free set. Pears, in most districts, are dis¬ 
appointing. There was a marked lack of 
bloom, many trees being without a single 
truss. The present year is likely to be the 
worst exjierieneed in respect of Pears for 
a long period. Plums, on the other hand, 
are something in the way of a record. 
Every tree is laden, and even some of the 
more shy-fruiting Gages have set huge 
crops. There must be thinning or the 
flavour Is certain to be inferior. Damsons 
are fairly heavy. These are not very 
largely grown in the Stewartry, except in 
a few private gardens, but reports to hand 
indicate a sufficient return. 

Morello Cherries, suited by our climate, 
do very well, and the crop has set very 
freely. A proportion may fail to stone 
satisfactorily, but, in any case, there will 
be plenty of fruit. Where Peaches and 
Nectarines are grown, the crop, like that of 
Plums, will be heavy, and the set is such 
that more thinning than usual will be 
needed. 

To Sum up: Small fruits will be quite 
up to the average—Apples, a moderate 
crop; Pears, more or less a failure; and 
stone fruits of all kinds the success of the 
season. The Loganberry, the Wineberry, 
the Lowberry, and so forth, are not taken 
into consideration, and, judging by the ap¬ 
pearance of the hedgerows, the crop of 
Blackberries will be good. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmat Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fumigating fruit houses.— Kindly ad¬ 
vise me as to the use of XL All fumigant 
for apliis on formed fruit. Would it* 
poisonous properties affect for eating 
(ripening Grapes, Peaches, and Tomatoes? 
If so, what would be the best method to 
adopt for a plague which has begun out¬ 
doors in the dry weather, and threatens 
our indoor plants ?— Locum Tenens. 

[It is dangerous to use any kind of 
nicotine fumigant in a house in which 
Original from 
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fruit of any description is on the point of 
or is in an advanced stage of ripening, 
and the softer the nature of the fruit the 
greater the risk. No harm will accrue 
while the fruit is unripe or is green and 
hard and in a growing condition. Grapes 
excepted, for which wo do not care to use 
a fumigant of this description, but we cer¬ 
tainly do not advise its use in houses 
where fruits such as you mention are 
ripening.] 

VEGETABLES. 

THE ONION MAGGOT. 

I should be glad if you could help me 
in the following matter:—I have a large 
lied of Onions, but some of the plants are 
dying. I pulled up some of them, and 
found a maggot inside, the roots being 
eaten clean off, and the plants useless. I 
have given a good coat of soot and watered 
it in. i also gave the ground a coat of 
soot and lime and some wood ashes be¬ 
fore putting in the seed_ Jaldia Karo. 

[The best .preventive is to get the plants 
raised early in February under glass, 
prick them off in due course into boxes, 
and transplant outdoors ns early in April 
as circumstances permit. Treated in 
this way, the plants are not only of good 
size when the time arrives for the female 
insect to deposit her eggs, as she does, in 
the lower portion of the stem, but the 
skin of the latter has by then become so 
hardened as to render it difficult of ac¬ 
complishment. In addition, the fact of 
their being transplanted also causes the 
base of the plants to be situated deeper 
in the soil than is the case with those 
which are .raised in the ordinary way in 
drills outdoors; consequently, this and 
■the foregoing fact serve to render plants 
raised on this principle almost Immune 
from attack. With regard to preventive 
measures to adopt when an attack is set 
up among spring-sown Onions outside, the 
best (thing to do as soon as it is noticed 
that grubs are present is to pull up and 
burn all affected plants. Then draw up a 
little soil to the plants on either side of 
the rows, or sufficient to protect the lower 
portions of the plants from the attention 
of the female flies, and finally strew saw- 
dust saturated with paraffin over the sur¬ 
face of the soil between the rows. This 
is so offensive that the flies will leave the 
bed aiid go elsewhere to deposit their 
eggs. The quantity of paraffin to use 
should not exceed one pint to half a bushel 
of sawdust 1 . Sufficient of the latter to 
just show on the surface would be 
enough to apply at any one time. The 
site of Onion beds wiiich have been at¬ 
tacked by “ fly ” should always be limed 
or dressed with a soil fumigant deeply 
dug in in winter, and not used for the 
same purpose if it can be avoided for the 
next two or three seasons.] 

MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

For the information of a new gardener 
of mine, would you kindly inform me what 
the correct time for making new Asparagus 
beds is; that is, whether they can still be 
made and planted this year?—T. F. W,. 

[The soil for Asjiaragus should be deep 
and .porous, with good natural drainage. 
The ground should be trenched two spits 
deep, and , plenty of partially-rotted 
manure added. Decayed vegetable re¬ 
fuse, road-grit, and leaf-mould are also 
excellent adjuncts to the soil, while sea- 
sand—where it is readily obtainable—is a 
most valuable addition. Except in very 
cold, retentive soils, the old custom of 
forming narrow", raised beds is not to be 
recommended, but in such soils artificial 
drainage is essential for the best results 
to be obtained. In these cases a drain of 
4-inch pipes, at a depth 2 feet, should 
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be provided, the pipes, which should lead 
Into a main drain, being surfaced with 
cinders, rubble, or broken bricks, over 
wihieh turves and a larger amount of 
light materials, such as old lime-rubble, 
wood-ashes, and burnt refuse, should be 
added to keep the compost porous. In 
planting, which is best done in April, 
choose a dull, moist day, for the roots 
soon suffer from exposure to the sun. The 
plants should not be placed closer than 
2 feet from crown to crown, as otherwise 
the beds become unduly crowded, and the 
growths In consequence lose their vigour. 
Three-year-old roots give the quickest 
return. In planting, the crowns should 
be kept about an inch below the surface, 
and the roots carefully spread out, with 
a slight downward inclination. Fine soil 
should then be spread over the roots and 
crowns, and. pressed firmly down. After 
planting, a slight mulching with old 
Mushroom-bed or hotbed manure is bene¬ 
ficial. During the first year, until the 
soil between the crowns is occupied by 
the roots, it may be utilised for sowing 
Lettuces in. Beds 4 feet wide, with two 
rows of plants, or 0 feet wide, with three 
rows of plants, are convenient sizes. The 
beds should be kept well weeded, and the 
plants, when a foot high, should be staked 
to prevent their receiving a check by 
being broken off by the wind. No heads 
should be cut the first year, and but few 
the second, if the liede are to prove a 
permanent success ; indeed, it Is better to 
refrain from cutting at, all for the first 
two years, and to cut but sparingly the 
third.] __ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomato unhealthy. —I enclose a leaf of 
a Tomato plant, which, I think, is suffer¬ 
ing from veLlow spot. I am picking off 
affected leaves as they occur, and keeping 
the house as dry as possible. Could you 
kindly advise any safe preventive or cure 
to save plants which promise a very 
heavy crop in a heated structure ?— 
Locum Ten ex s. 

[The Tomato leaf sent is affected with 
the well-known “Tomato leaf rust,” 
Cl-adosporium fulvum. It is a pity you 
did not seek advice when first the fungus 
attacked the leaves, as it could then have 
been more easily dealt with and stamped 
out. What we advise you to do now is to 
remove and burn the worst of the diseased 
leaves, and then spray the plants tho¬ 
roughly with sulphide of potassium (liver 
of sulphur), both now and at frequent in¬ 
tervals, for some weeks to come. You 
can purchase the chemical cheaply at any 
chemist’s. To make the solution, take 
one gallon hot water and dissolve in it 
2 ozs. soft soap. To this add 2 ozs. liver 
of -sulphur, and when dissolved add one 
gallon warm water, and spray the plants 
at once. It must be applied either with a 
syringe fitted with a proper spraying 
nozzle or with a knapsack pump, and not 
merely syringed on to the plants. After 
the first application, one-half the quantity 
of liver of sulphur named shoi^ld suffice 
for subsequent sprayings.] 

Lettuce—liberal treatment. —On visit¬ 
ing some new allotments recently, I found 
that, amongst other things sown much too 
thickly, Lettuce was predominant. We 
are all inclined to err in this respect, but 
if good salad is desired, thinning must be 
observed. To grow good crisp hearts, the 
soil must be well manured, each plant 
standing quite clear of its neighbour, with 
room for development. Where seedlings 
have to be transplanted, the soil should 
be made fine and well watered, carefully 
shading the plants, if need be, for a few 
days until they become established. A 
pinch of seed sown every two or three 
weeks will keep up a supply throughout 
the season.—W. F. D. 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 11th. — Weigelas (in 
variety ), Philadelphia (in variety). Lilacs, 
Viburnums (in variety). Laburnums, Deut- 
zias (in variety), Rhus Cotinus, Berberis 
(in variety), Staphylea colchica, Spircuas 
(in variety), Stranvwsia undulata, single 
and double Thorns (in variety), Crimson 
Chestnut, Rhapiolepis ovata. Magnolias, 
Robinia Kclseyi, Cornus ftorida, Calycan- 
thus ftoridus, Olearias (various), Senecio 
Greyi, shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Jasminum primulinum, Grevillea sul¬ 
phur ea, G . rostnarinifolia, Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides, Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum, Solanum crispum, Azaleas (in 
variety). Rhododendrons (in variety). 
Daphnes (in variety), Cytisus (in variety), 
Rubus (several species), Carpcnteria call - 
fornica, Choisya ternata, Ozothamtius 
rosmarinifolius, Abutilon vitifolium, Lep- 
tospermum scopariutn, Kalmia angusti - 
folia, Leiophyllum buxifolium, Sty rax 
japonicum, Rosmarinus officinalis, It. 
prostratus, Escallonias (various), hardy 
Heaths (in variety), dwarf and climbing 
Roses (in variety). Honeysuckles (in 
variety), Clematis (many species and 
varieties), Laurus nobilis (Sweet Bay), 
Andromedas (in variety), Cotoneasters, 
Ononis rot undifolia , Hypericums (in 
variety). Genistas, Cistus (in variety), 
Rodgersia podophylla, Calthas (in 
variety), Nymphwas (in variety). Epilo- 
biurn pedunculare, Tradescantia virginica, 
Anchusas (in variety), Aquilegias (in 
variety), Camassias, Thalictrums (in 
■variety), Heucheras (in variety), Iris 
(many species and varieties), Hemero- 
callis (in variety). Alliums, Lupins (in 
variety), Corydalis (in variety), Herba¬ 
ceous and Tree Pieonies, Trollius (in 
variety), Delphiniums (in variety), Eri- 
geron, Py rethrum (in variety). Bast 
Lothian Stocks, Doronicvms (in variety), 
Geums (in variety), Nepeta Musslni, 
Tufted. Pansies (in variety). Anemones (in 
variety), Oxalis enneaphylla and var. 
roseo, O. adenophylla, Anbrietias (in 
variety). Mossy and encrusted Saxifrages, 
Androsaces (in variety). Antirrhinum 
Asarina, A. gliitinosum, JEthionemas (in 
variety), Dryas octopctala, Armcrias (in 
variety), Globularia nana, Dianthus (in 
variety), Onosma tauricum, 0. t. albo- 
roseum, dwarf Campanulas (in variety), 
Saponarias, Alpine Phloxes (in variety), 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Ramondia 
pyrcnaica, Haberlea rhodopensis, Ourisia 
coccinea. Primulas (in variety), Wahlen- 
bergia Pumilio, W. gracilis, Lithospcr- 
mums (in variety), Hutchinsia alpina, 
Arenarias (in variety), Houstonia cccrulea, 
Pentstemon rupicola, P. Scouleri, Gen- 
tiana verna, Leontopodium alpinum 
(Edelweiss), Erinus alpinus, Sedtims (in 
variety), Linarias (in variety), Mazus 
rugosus, M. Pumilio, Cotyledon simplici- 
folius, Thynms Serpyllum (in variety). 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, C. Cneorum, 
Gypsophjlas (in variety), Lychnis (in 
variety), Epimcdiums (in variety), Cypri- 
pedium Calceolus, C. spectabile. Orchis 
foliosa, Mertensia evhioidcs, Arnebia 
cchioides, Pulmonaria officinalis, Pole- 
moniums, Potentillaa (in variety), Helian- 
themums (in variety), Parochetus commu¬ 
nis, Libertia formosa, herbaceous Spirwas, 
Ranunculus Lingua, Meconopsis (in varie¬ 
ty), Eremurus (in variety), hardy Gera¬ 
niums (in variety), Anthericum Liliago 
(St. Bernard's Lily), A, LiUastrum (St. 
Bruno’s Lily), Lilium Martagon, Lilium 
Szovitzianum, Antirrhinums (in many 
colours). Heliotrope, Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations (in open ground). 

The Week’s Work.— -Plants of Pqr- 
petual-flowering Carnations that were 
planted out a few weeks ago are blooming 
freely. The shoots need tying frequently, 
as they are easily broken bv wind or 
storms. Sweet IPeas raised from seeds 
sown in pots early this spring are com¬ 
mencing to bloom. If : ttye weather con- 
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tinues dry$ the roots must be supplied 
liberally with water. It will also benefit 
the plants to sprinkle them overhead late 
in tlie afternoon. Mulch the soil with 
short manure, or, failing this, a layer of 
any material that will help to keep the 
ground moist during times of drought. Hoe 
the ground frequently between the rows 
or clumps, especially after heavy rains or 
watering. Stake later plants while they 
are quite small, as they are easily damaged 
by storms or strong winds. Old flowers 
must be, removed, as nothing exliausts the 
energies of the plants more than the de¬ 
velopment of seed-pods. Narcissi that re¬ 
quire dividing should be attended to at 
once, before the roots commence to grow 
afresh. After the bulbs are graded, it is 
better to replant at once; but if this is 
not practicable, the bulbs may be stored 
in a cool place until later in the year. 
Tulips should be lifted (the offsets sepa¬ 
rated from the larger bulbs) and placed in 
some dry, airy house or shed until the time 
for replanting arrive®. F. W. Gallop. 

TAlford Hall Gardens , Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Lfliums. —Plants of L. speciosum and 
its varieties, as well as those of other 
species intended for the autumn decora¬ 
tion of greenhouse and conservatory, 
should be staked, top-dressed, and then 
stood on or partly plunged in a bed of 
ashes under tne shade of a hedge or wall 
facing north, to retard them as much as 
possible. Their requirements in regard to 
watering must be carefully attended to, 
and also see that the point growths do 
not become infested with greenfly. If 
syringed with an insecticide as soon as 
the insects first appear, the attack can be 
quickly subdued. If allowed to gain a 
hold, ‘nothing ,short of dipping the in¬ 
fected growths in the insecticide is of any 
use. 

Humea elegans. —The plants of this, 
now fasit pushing up their flow’er-stems, 
will be benefited if given a mild stimulant 
every other day or so. As the pots are 
crammed witli roots, the plants dry 
quickly, and require water in hot weather 
at least twice daily. Use bamboo stakes to 
support the flower-stems, and, after tying 
them to the same, place those required 
for planting out in a suitable place out¬ 
side to harden. Those intended for the 
conservatory should be kept where grow¬ 
ing for the present, well ventilating the 
house, and damping the floor under the 
stage during the heat of the day. 

Francoa ramosa. —To grow this tho¬ 
roughly, the plants must have a cool place 
and moist surroundings. A cold pit with 
a bed of ashes to stand the plants upon, 
and which should always be kept in a 
moist condition, witli light shade from 
direct sunshine, will ensure healthy 
growth and the production of fine spikes 
of flower. When the pots become filled 
with roots, watering requires careful at¬ 
tention. If kept too dry at the roots, the 
development of the flower-spikes is 
arrested, and the inflorescence® are never 
so good afterwards. 

Hydrangeas. —Those intended for late 
blooming should be given a cool, semi- 
shady position outside, and be looked 
after, both in regard to keeping them well 
■supplied with water and stimulants. Any 
in need of it mav be shifted into larger 
pots. Plants in large pots and tubs for 
standing in suitable positions in the 
vieinitv of the house or on lawn® will now 
need ilailv attention, for the soil, being 
so full of roots, quickly dries out. A 
mulching of finely sifted Mushroom 
manure or leaf-mould prevents too rapid 
evaporation, and at the same time affords 
something for the surface roots to feed 
upon. Occasional doses of liquid manure 
are also beneficial, and assist in the pro¬ 
duction of fine heads of bloom. 

Chrysanthemums. —The final potting 
should be pushed on and brought to a 
conclusion, afterward® arranging the 
plants on a harjf Bottom, w^cjre^worms 


cannot gain ingress, and the necessary 
support in the shape of a temporary 
trellis to tie the stems to later on can be 
readily fixed. Wherever possible, the 
position chosen should be convenient to a 
good water supply. 

Trachelium coeruleum. —This is useful 
for decoration, and stock is easily in¬ 
creased either from cuttings, which strike 
readily in warmth, or from seed. Young 
plants should now lie shifted into (Vinoli 
or 7-inch pots, using a mixture of good 
turfy loam and leaf-mould, growing them 
in a cool house well up to the glass. If 
potted firmly, and the plants stood a good 
distance apart, so that they can branch 
freely and make sturdy growth, they will 
yield fine heads of their graceful and 
light-looking flowers later on in the 
season. When the pots become filled with 
roots, a mild stimulant may be afforded 
two or three times a week. 

Mint and Tarragon. —Where young 
growths of both are in demand for as long 
as they can be had from the outdoor 
plants, a portion of both should be cut 
over, with a view to obtaining a good 
supply of new, tender shoots. If much 
forcing of either or both has to be done, 
the present is a good time to pot or box 
up a good quantity of roots. If well 
watered and stood in a shady place for a 
time, they soon recover and become estab¬ 
lished. Plants treated thus force more 
readily and yield far better returns than 
do those lifted and put straight away into 
warmth to force. 

Chervil is another herb very much in 
request for various purposes in the kit¬ 
chen. Another sowing should be made 
now, as plants which have stood over the 
winter will soon be running to seed. If a 
sowing did not take place last month, 
there is now risk of a shortage occurring. 

Dahlias. —These may now lie put out 
if the plants have been well hardened. 
The best results are reaped when stations 
are prepared l>eforehand for them, whether 
young plants or part of the old tubers 
saveo from last season or both are to be 
used. 

Early Vineries. —As soon as the Grapes 
are ripe, the house must be cooled down 
and fully ventilated during the day, and 
to a less degree at night. Fire-heat 
should be shut off entirely, and be em¬ 
ployed only to keep the atmosphere dry 
and circulating in hot weather. Oil bright 
days, when the temperature will, despite 
the ventilators being open, rise to a con¬ 
siderable height, clamping down may with 
advantage l>e indulged in during the fore¬ 
noon. This, with due attention being 
paid to maintaining the border in a proper 
.state of moisture, will serve to keep the 
berries in sound, .plump condition. To 
preserve the colour in regard to black 
varieties, lightly shade the roof during 
the hottest part of the day, or whitewash 
the glass for the time being. 

Second Vinery. —Here the Grapes will 
have stoned and lie swelling fast towards 
maturity. Ventilation must lie carefully 
attended to, especially if the Madresfield 
Court variety is grown with other varie¬ 
ties in the same house, as a too confined 
and moist atmosphere will result in the 
best of the berries becoming scalded. To 
avert this, the ventilators should never 
be entirely closed, and damp down but 
slightly or not at all first thing in the 
morning, which is invariably the time 
when the mischief is done. Increase the 
amount of ventilation as the temperature 
rises. Damp down when the super-abun¬ 
dant moisture can escape freely. Pursue 
the same tactic® in the afternoon, and do 
not shut off the ventilation—the chink for 
the night excepted—too early, to avoid 
running the temperature up to too high 
a figure. Whatever watering the border 
or the portion occupied by the roots of 
this particular variety may require 
should be attended to before colouring 
commences, as a sudden acceleration of 
sap-flow at this period oft-times causesthe 
berries to split. A. W. 


Apricots. —If the shoots were not suffi¬ 
ciently thinned when disbudding was at¬ 
tended to, the superfluous ones should 
now be stopped at about the fourth leaf, 
and those left for next year’s bearing 
secured to the wall at a root apart, ana 
stopped when they reach 15 inches or 
more in length,according to the space_ at 
command, the secondary growth being 
stopped at one leaf. Gross and otherwise 
unsatisfactory shoots should be removed 
rather than stopped, as this would cause 
a thicket of unfruitful wood. The young 
shoots may lie laid in and kept in posi¬ 
tion until the winter training by using a 
Willow twig with its ends inserted be¬ 
neath the branches on either side. The 
trees should lie examined periodically and 
caterpillars picked off. The borders must 
also be examined, especially close to the 
walls, and copiously watered if necessary, 
for if neglected in this respect fruit-drop- 
ping may ensue. Keep the fruit exposed 
as much as possible, so that it may fully 
colour. 

Dessert Cherries. —The fruits of early 
varieties of Sweet Cherry on wall trees 
are swelling rapidly, and every effort 
should be made to cleanse the trees of all 
insect pests before netting, to protect the 
fruit from birds. The roots should be 
supplied with plenty of water, and the 
mulching renewed r if necessary. The 
netting, if of a temporary nature, should 
he made secure, or the birds may enter 
and destroy tne best fruits. It should 
not hang loose in front of the tree, but 
forked sticks, about IB inches long, should 
lie placed at intervals from the face or the 
wan, and the nets secured to these, r irst 
fasten to the wires all shoots required for 
extension, and pinch the others, as ad¬ 
vised prevTouslv. for shoots not required 
must not be allowed to remain. Trees 
properly treated in this respect in the 
growing season require very little pruning 
in the winter. Moreover, neglect of sum¬ 
mer pinching involves the cutting out of 
a large amount of wood subsequently, 
this often leading to gumming and the 
! loss of large branches. 

Pears. —The growths on cordon® against 
walls should lie pinched when they 
have made six or seven leave®, pinching 
them to within about four or five leaves 
I of the main stem or spur. The leading 
growth should be left its entire length 
For the present, but if the trees have not 
covered the space allotted them, leading 
shoots that are growing strongly may be 
shortened some weeks hence. Later, 
when the uppermost buds of the mkxks 
now -stopped commence to push into 
growth, these secondary shoots should be 
pinched to one or two leaves. By carry¬ 
ing out these operations gradually, they 
may lie done without causing the trees 
any serious cheek. The effect of sum 
pinchings is to admit sunlight and ail 
both to the fruits and shoots. 1 he opera¬ 
tor should commence pinching the most 
forward shoots as soon as they are readv, 
and the same treatment should be fol¬ 
lowed in regal'd to pyramidal Pear, Apple, 
and Plum trees, modifying the treatment 
according to the habit or the different 
varietie®. Aphides, caterpillars, and 

other insect pests that attack fruit trees 
have become very numerous, making their 
eradication a matter of difficulty. Do 
not neglect to apply summer washes to 
keep these insects in check, a® by timely 
attention much trouble is saved. Autumn 
and winter are the best seasons to combat 
insect pests, as the eggs and chrysalis 
are then destroyed. Notes should be 
taken now of trees badly infested, so that 
they may receive special attention later. 

Peas.— Thin out and stake all main- 
crop varieties as soon as ready, and keep 
the earlier sowing® well supplied with 
water. Strong-growing varieties, in ad¬ 
dition to being staked, will often require 
to be further supported by having lines of 
strong string stretched along each side. 
The last sowing in these gardens will be 
0"i. frem 
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mad© about the 21st of the present 
month, in . trenches on well-prepared 
ground. It will be of little use sowing after 
tfhis date in many parts of the country, 
and if the ground is well prepared, suit¬ 
able kinds selected, such as Autocrat, and 
the seed sown thinly, there will be no 
need, as with liberal treatment these will 
continue to bear quite late in the autumn. 
Allow plenty of room between the rows, 
and between them drill Spinach, which is 
sure to come in at a time when this is 
none too plentiful. 

Turnips. —Good breadths should now be 
sown, choosing, as far as possible, 
showery weather. It is a capital plan 
during spells of drought, after drilling the 
seed, to strew over the surface a thick¬ 
ness of about half an inch of short lawn 
Grass. This not only keeps the ground 
moist, but will, to a very great extent, 
prevent the seed being ravaged by birds 
and the Turnip fly. Thin out earlier sow¬ 
ings as soon as the seedlings are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced, partially at first, and 
then to the proper distance after the first 
rough leaf is made. Dust the crop lightly 
with superphosphate of lime, wood-ashes, 
and soot, and stir the ground frequently 
with the Dutch hoe to promote a quick 
growth, always so essential in Turnip cul¬ 
ture. As soon as the bulbs of the earliest 
sowings are of a fair size, they should be 
pulled and stored in a cool place, as they 

S uickly get hot and stringy at this season 
_ : left in the ground. Nearly every plot 
in the vegetable garden ought now to be 
properly cropped , and as fast as one thing 
is over another should take its place. The 
hoe should be kept in constant use, both 
for destroying the weeds and assisting 
the growth or the various crops. Few 
people realise the large amount of good 
frequent hoeings do on all kinds of land. 
Take advantage of showery weather for 
applying soot and artificial manure in 
equal proportions. Give too little rather 
than too much, a little and often being 
the beat course to pursue. Onions, Car¬ 
rots, Beet, Parsnips,^ Celery, Cauliflowers. 
Beans of sorbs, Peas; and the like will all 
greatly benefit by this when in active 
growth. Nearly all vegetable crops are 
greatly benefited by thorough mulchings 
to the roots in good time, especially while 
in active growth, either on light or heavy 
land, as it conserves the moisture, keeps 
the roots cool during hot weather, and 
prevents the ground to a great extent 
rfom cracking. For the purpose I prefer 
long stable litter for such things as Peas, 
Beans of all kinds, Cauliflowers, ana 
Globe Artichokes. For Beet, Onions, and 
Carrots old Mushroonvdied manure is the 
best. One-half the watering can be dis¬ 
pensed with in dry weather when mulch¬ 
ing is properly carried out. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Summer planting. — Favoured by 
showery weather, this work has been 
pushed on during the week. The state of 
•the soil being satisfactory as regards 
moisture, no time has been lost, and the 
planting is almost completed. Some use 
is being made of the early-flowering forms 
of Cosmos. These, if planted in quarters 
which have not been too freely manured, 
give a good account of themselves. Hardy 
annuals sown in certain of the flower-beds 
some time ago have been well thinned. 
These include, among other things, 
several beds of Nasturtium Empress or 
India. A few plants of White Mar¬ 
guerites in each bed will break the uni¬ 
formity, and give a good contrast. Other 
beds have been sown with the old Scotch 
Marigold Meteor, which may be relied 
upon to make a good display. Nigella 
Miss Jekyll and Eutoca (Pnacelia) viscida 
make good beds of blue, and Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Pentstemons, and Asters are 
always bright. The singlo forms of the 
last are increasing in favour. Rightly so, 
for not only are they more elegant than 
the top-heavy double varieties, but they 
are much more durable. Ageratunfs have, 
meantime, snpplan^d J^etyctr >|^b : aSd it 


is reasonable to assume that, under the 
present conditions, more simplicity will be 
restored to flower-gardening and old and 
more accommodating subjects will enjoy a 
permanent return to favour. 

Roses. —Growth has, so far, been satis¬ 
factory. The earliest blooms of Gloire de 
Dijon were cut on May 16th, those of 
Zephirin on May 23rd—in both cases from 
wall plants. It is necessary to give an 
eye from time to time to beds and borders, 
in order to detect outbreaks of mildew 
or put an end to the depredations of mag¬ 
gots. The latter appear to be more nume¬ 
rous in some seasons than in others. 

Hardy flower borders.— A feature of 
these at present is a collection of Lupins, 
mostly seedlings from a well-known local 
strain. There are some fine things 
among them, and, although the Lupin is 
by many underrated, there are possibili¬ 
ties in the family. Border Tulips have 
been very fine, some old colonies of T. 
fulgens giving the finest display noted for 
a considerable number of seasons. Work 
in hardy plant borders is now a routine 
matter, and consists chiefly in timeously 
securing the taller plants to their sup¬ 
ports and keeping down weeds. Spare 
plants from the summer bedding may find 
places in bare spaces vacated by Tulips 
and Narcissi. 

Plants for winter flowering. —In the 

course of the week plants intended for 
greenhouse work in early winter have 
been attended to. These include the 
various Salvias, especially S. splendens 
and S. rutiilans, the Eupatoriums, and 
late-struck Chrysanthemums. All of 
these are planted out in a fairly rich 
border. Not only does this plan abolish 
the necessity for potting, repotting, and 
watering, but it results in strong, mas¬ 
sive, and healthy pieces. In the case of 
S. splendens, plants may be, in late Sep¬ 
tember, 3 feet in height, as much through, 
and full of buds. If carefully lifted 
during a spell of dull weather and stood 
in a shady place, regularly syringed over¬ 
head, the check is infinitesimal, and the 
value of such plants in 10-inch pots may 
be gauged. Cuttings taken in a month’s 
time and grown quietly on in a oold- 
framc will make, with one pinching, neat 
and bushy little pieces in 5-’inch or 6-inch 
pots. Stuff like this has more value for 
rooms than the larger and more imposing 
plants. Where Eupatorium Purpusi mon- 
ticola is grown, it will be found that some 
plants are predisposed to bloom in August 
or early September. I cut such plants 
back almost to the ground-line. They 
soon push up fresh growths, which bloom 
round about the beginning of December. 
Young plants of these, too, are, like Sal¬ 
vias, easily raised, and are not without 
value. 

Cucumbers In frames. —From now till 
October the culture of Cucumbers in 
frames presents no difficulty. A partially 
spent hotbed, upon which is placed a 
mound of fresh turf, roughly chopped, 
will be found very suitable. Close the 
sashes quite early in the afternoon after 
syringing copiously, and to conserve heat 
during the night mats may be used for a 
time. If attended to in the way of pinch¬ 
ing, and if frequent top-dressings consist¬ 
ing of good loam with the addition of a 
little good chemical fertiliser be given, the 
plants will bear very freely, and in frame 
culture there is rarely any trouble with 
insects. 

Vegetable garden. —This is a busy time 
in the vegetable department. Earthing- 
up Potatoes calls for present attention. 
A mulch—not necessarily of manure—is 
desirable in the cose of early Peas, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Lettuces, etc., while a ridge of 
soil drawn up to the stems of Broad 
Beans, Peas, and Cabbages is not without 
value. Advantage was taken of a 
showery spell to get out successional crops 
of Cauliflowers and Cabbages, while a be¬ 
ginning was made with the planting of 
Savoys and Brussels Sprouts. Imme¬ 
diately after planting, the lines and 
plants were freely dredged with soot. This- 


disposes of slugs which may happen to be 
present on the surface, ana frequent sur¬ 
face stirrings by-and-bye will help to keep 
them in check. Slugs and insects like the 
Turnip beetle do not find a lodgment when 
the surface is frequently scarified. A 
sowing of Cauliflowers, such as Early 
Erfurt, may still be made for late plants. 
Vegetable Marrows and, where they are 
grown, Ridge Cucumbers may safely go 
out now. W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirltcudhright. 


SWARMING IN JUNE. 

If bees swarm in the latter half of June 
there will be a serious loss of honey to 
the owner from the particular hive con¬ 
cerned. It is so weakened that it cannot 
possibly recover its strength sufficiently to 
continue storing surplus honey, and the 
swarm, it is easy to see, has not enough 
time left for giving surplus honey, as well 
as for making its home, storing food 
there, and rearing brood for winter and 
spring population, before the flowers dis¬ 
appear with the approach of autumn. 
Should the apiary be in a moorland dis¬ 
trict, with plenty of Heather, both the 
old stock and the late-June swarm are 
likely to be profitable, because “ Heather 
blossoms during the months of August and 
September yield a harvest of honey pro¬ 
digiously and marvellously la*ge,” as the 
old beekeeper Pettigrew so truly says. 
For Heather honey, I ought to say at 
once, all crates should he newly fitted. In 
ordinary districts, the case would be ,as I 
have already said. In such instances, I 
should suggest the following as the best 
course to pursue—best for the apiary and 
best for the beekeeper’s store. Have 
ready a small hive to take not less than 
four brood frames. Take what measures 
you consider safest to prevent the swarm 
from decamping, such as a gentle spray¬ 
ing or shading from the sun’s direct rays. 
Then turn your attention to the parent 
hive. Having taken off all crates and 
covered them over to keep flying bees 
away, go through the brood frames, and 
cut out all queen cells but the strongest. 
Transfer the frame on which this is and 
the next frame to it with .the covering 
bees to your small, or nucleus, hive. Re¬ 
move also the two outermost frames to 
the nucleus hive, in order to provide the 
brood frames there with food. Before 
bills operation use the smoker as usual, 
and during It throw a light quilt over the 
parent brood-chamber. Close the small 
hive down warmly, plug up its entrance, 
not airtight, of course, with Grass, and 
then take it several yards awiay, turning 
its entrance in a direction different from 
that of the old hive. Now return once 
more to this. Slide all frames up to one 
another, insert four frames of new foun¬ 
dation, two each side, replace crates, etc., 
and cover up. Lay down a board at the 
mouth of the stock hive, fetch the swarm, 
and hive It into its old home. By this 
method there Is no Interruption in the 
work of the community. The swarmed 
bees very quickly compensate for the com¬ 
paratively small loss in removals of comb 
and bees to the nucleus hive. They pro¬ 
ceed to draw out the four new founda¬ 
tions, commence foraging, and take to 
the remaining brood immediately. The 
flying bees return to their old location, 
imagining that'nothing in particular has 
happened, because they find the queen 
there as usual, storing and breeding witlr 
even increased vigour, and, in addition, 
the nucleus hive is rearing a queen which 
may be introduced later on if required. 
Early next morning withdraw the Grass 
plug from thiQri^ttial The alwve plan is 
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more profitable than that of hiving into 
a new hive on the old location, inasmuch 
as the bees are saved much labour, and 
there is already some brood approaching 
the hatching-out stage. I have found the 
practice here described to be commonly 
used by thoughtful beekeepers in Perth¬ 
shire—a county before the ravages of Isle 
of Wight disease famous for its honey 
production. 

June brings the main crop of White 
Glover. It is the month also which fur¬ 
nishes several other flowers in whose blos¬ 
soms bees find abundant nectar. Conse¬ 
quently, this is being collected so plenti¬ 
fully that cells for honey as well as for 
eggs are in great demand. To avoid con¬ 
gestion, and therefore late swarming, 
some beekeepers, instead of adding crates 
* above,/prefer to extract, honey from the 
outside frames in the brood chamber be¬ 
low, returning them nearer to the centre 
of the brood nest. Others will distribute 
frames of new foundation for those with¬ 
drawn, but the objection to this is that 
the swarming tendency may seize the bees 
before the cells can be drawn out. . With 
the ordinary beekeeper who does not force 
his bees, such pressing circumstances are 
not common, and the expedient of giving 
more room above, in good time, usually 
suffices—certainly in the latter part of 
June and after. B. R. H. 

OORREtPONDENOB. 

PLAJTTS Am FLOWBSA 

Lily of the Valley with small flowers 

(Perplexed ).—When the Lily of the 
Valley produces weak growth and poor 
flowers, it may be taken for granted that 
the bed is becoming exhausted, and needs 
renewing. For this purpose a fresh 
shaded spot should be selected, the soil 
trenched 2 feet in depth, and well 
manured; then the Lily roots should next 
October be lifted in small clumps from the 
old bed, and be replanted not too thickly 
in the newly prepared soil, burying the 
crowns just under the soil. When all are 
. planted, a top-dressing of quite 1 inch in 
thickness of well-decayed, short manure 
should be spread over tne bed, and a 
similar dressing should bo given every 
year. Lilies of the Valley will repay for 
good culture, and the better the soil the 
finer and more abundant will be the 
bloom. 

Syringing Pelargoniums (A Grower).— 
• A close, moist atmosphere will cause the 
foliage to turn yellow, and too much water 
at the roots will produce the same results. 
Pelargoniums like a free circulation of air, 
avoiding chilling draughts, giving nlenty 
of light, a soil not too much charged with 
manure, and containing a fair portion of 
coarse sand. Few flowering plants love 
sun and air more than these. They de¬ 
light ill a warm, dry atmosphere, and 
should never be syringed except in very 
hot, parching weather and to cleanse them 
from impurities. All that can be done to 
restore your plants to health is to give 
plenty of air on fine days, watering care¬ 
fully, allowing the soil to dry out between 
each watering, and avoiding wetting the 
foliage. Perhaps some of them are over¬ 
potted, in which case shake them out of 
the old soil, and repot into as small pots 
as the roots will go into in sandy soil. 

Camellia leaves dropping (Camellia).— 
The soil in the borders must have got into 
a .sour and unwholesome state, probably 
from defective drainage, over-watering, 
or both combined. Few plants are so 
particular as to the texture of the soil 
about their roots as the Camellia. If 
this is really the case, the only remedy is 
to take up the plants and entirely remake 
the borders, providing ample drainage, 
and making sure that the compost em¬ 
ployed is so sweet and open in character 
as not to become/TFo£ged or soul* by & n 7 
fair Gttfjbiseo by vLti 


FRUIT. 

Summer-pinching Currant bushes (Cur¬ 
rant ).—It is decidedly beneficial to jpinch 
the points out of the growing shoots of 
Red and White Currants, but not Black 
ones, for they bear principally on the pre¬ 
vious year’s wood, but the Red and White 
bear mostly on spurs. Go over them as 
soon as the crop is set, and pinch out all 
the leaders. This will increase the size 
and colour of the fruit, and strengthen 
the buds on spurs for next year’s crop. 
The stopping of shoots on wall or pyramid 
Pears may be adopted in the same way 
with equally good results. 

Strawberry plants not flowering (Disap¬ 
pointed ).—If no flowers are showing on 
the Straw berry plants they will prove 
l>arren. The probable cause is they were 
taken from barren plants, and so in¬ 
herited their non-fertile condition. Per¬ 
haps, being wintered in the span-roofed 
house, especially if any heat at all was 
used, and keeping the' plants in a con¬ 
stant state of excitement may have had 
■some influence in producing the present 
state. While making all allowance for 
this, the primary cause of barrenness may 
be traced to .constitutional defects, and 
such plants should not be bred from. 

Growth and treatment of Melons 
(Amateur ).—One plant will be enough for 
the centre of a light 6 feet by 3 feet. 
Train‘a shoot to each corner, stopping 
each before they reach the corner. The 
fruits mar easily bo set with a camel’s- 
hair pencil when the pollen is dry in the 
middle of the day. Gardeners have a 
rough-and-ready way of doing this by 
plucking a male flower, tearing off the 
corolla, and thrusting tho stump with its 
load of pollen into the centre of the 
flower at the end of the fruit. The num¬ 
ber of fruits a plant should bear must de¬ 
pend upon the kind grown. Set all the 
crop at the same time, and remove all 
fruit" and blossom from the plants after¬ 
wards. Use a good, stiff loam to plant in, 
and make it pretty firm. Water twice a 
week in bright weather, but do not pour 
much on the main stem. Discontinue 
watering as the fruit approaches matu¬ 
rity. It is not often more than one crop 
is taken from Melons, unless the first is a 
tight one. 

VEGETABLES. 

Not earthing-up Potatoes (Amateur).— 
Tho plan of not earthing-up Potatoes has 
been tried frequently, with more or less 
success. It is only suitable for dry soils, 
and the tubers must be planted deeper 
than is customary when earthing-up is 
ract.ised. If your Potatoes are only 
uried some 4 inches or 5 inches deep, 
you had better earth them up, 'os many of 
them will b© pushed out to the surface 
and become green. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Pear-leaf blistc-r-mlte (L. C. Abbott 
and Mrs. Hugh Moon ).—The leaves in 
both cases have been attacked by the Pear- 
leaf blister-mite. The infested leaves 
should be picked off and the rest sprayed 
with some insecticide, as paraffin emul¬ 
sion. Be sure that the insecticide is ap¬ 
plied to the Undersides of the leaves. It 
would be well also when the leaves have 
fallen in the autumn to spray the trees 
with the caustic alkali solution, so often 
referred to in these pages, and the recipe 
for making the same given. 


will find articles dealing with itliis pesrt in 
our issues of January 6th, 1917, p. 4, and 
September 22nd, 191.7, p. 518. Copies of 
these two numbers can be had of .the 
Publisher, post free.for 5d. An article 
also appears in the current issue. 

Names Of plants. — Riley. —Rhododen¬ 
dron azaleoides.- Riley .—The plant is 

Smilacina racemosa ; certainly not a “ seed¬ 
ling from Polygonatum multiflorum,” as 
you suggest. It is the most ornamental 
of its class, and occasionally referred to 
as Convallaria racemosa, also popularly 
known as “ False Spikenard.”- A. L. A. 

1, Francoa sonchifolia; 2,- Stachys lanata; 
3, Coronilla Emerus; 4, Bocoonia cordata. 

- ft, a' —1 ? Veronica gentianoides ; 2, 

Polemonium c<**ruleum; 3, Funkia Sie- 

boldi; 4, Saxifraga sarmentosa.- M.-D. 

—1, Scolopendrium vulgar© cri statu in ; 2, 
Pteris tremula; 3, Poly stadium aculea- 
tum.- H. li. T. —1, Viburnum Lantana ; 

2, Lonicera Ledebouri.- 7J. M. A\— 

Thalictrum aquilegiaefolium; 2, Thalictrum 
minus; 3, Linaria Cymhalaria; 4, Arabis 

albida.- G. G. —1, Campanula dahnrica 

glomerata; 2, Tradescantaa virginica; 3, 
Limnanthes Douglasi; 4, Galega officinalis 

alba.- Fern Lover. —1, Asplenium bulbi- 

feram; 2, Cyrtomium falcatum; 3, Adiau- 
tuin gracillimum; 4, Pteris erotica albo- 

lineata. - Hugh M a ugha n. —Heucliera 

sanguinea.- Ralph Burch .—The Caro¬ 
lina Allspice (Calyeanthus floridus).- 

D. IF. M. —1, Sedum rupestre, probably. 
Send in flower; 2, S. Liebmannianum, pro¬ 
bably; 3, S. Sieboldi variegatum; 4, S. 
acre* These should be sent when in flower 
to insure correct naming ; also packed in a 
box. Sent between sheets of paper, these 
succulent subjects are often crushed be- 
vond recognition, when correct naming is 
impossible. When sending plants for 
name, please read our rules as to the num¬ 
ber we are prepared * to deal with in a ny 
one week. ___ 

OBITUARY. 


MR. R. HOOPER PEARSON. 

It is with the deepest regret we have to 
announce the death, early on the morning 
of June llith, of Mr. Robert Hooper Pear¬ 
son, Managing Editor of the Gardeners ’ 
Chronicle. Born on July 18th, 18b6, at 
Breedwood, in Staffordshire, his father ap¬ 
prenticed him in the neighbouring gardens 
of Keel© Hall, under the late Mr. W allis. 
After serving his apprenticeship, .he ap¬ 
plied for entrance to Kew Gardens, and 
was successful in becoming a member of 
the Kew staff. After Lis two years’ train¬ 
ing at Kew, where lie rose to the position 
of sub-foreman, he^sought further experi¬ 
ence in tho Marquis of Bute’s gardens at 
Cardiff Castle. He then went to Paisliull 
Hall, Staffordshire, but after a short stay 
there he was offered a position on the 
Gardeners' Chronicle by the then editor, 
the late Dr. Maxwell T. Masters. Ho 
joined the staff of the pa.]>er in 1892, and 
in'camo editor on the death of Dr. Masters 
in 19U2. He was keenly interested in 
every aspect of horticulture, and held 
manv offices in various gardening societies. 
He was Hon. Secretary of the Horticul¬ 
tural Club, and a mcmlier both of the 
Scientific and of the Floral Committees 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. An ac¬ 
tive supporter of gardening charities, lie 
held a position on the executive of the 
Koval Gardeners’ Orphan Fund for many 
vears. His wife and only child, a daugh- 


BHORT REPLIES. 

No Signature .— You cannot do better 
than get' “Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British IsleV’ by W. J. Bean, in two 
volumes, price £2 2s., from John Murray, 

Albemarle Street, London, W .- Jaldia 

Karo. —Yes, the two varieties you mention 
should stand the winter in vour district, 
but the better way is to sow in the spring 
under glass, and treat as advised in the 
answer to vour query re “ Onion maggot” 
on page 305. Paddy. —Yes, the Goose¬ 
berries you send have been attacked by 
the American Gooseberry mildew. You 


iter, survive him. 


GOVERNMENT PAPER ORDER.—To 
itain a copy of the naper In future it 
ill be necessary to order it in advance 
om a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
•der to the Publisher for a copy by 
ist. The price is 2d. weekly; or, if 
mt by post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half¬ 
jar; 10s. one year, commencing any 
»te. Copies for abroad, 12s. ye arly. 
ample copy, with subscription order 
irm, sent free on application to the Pub- 
Bher. Address: 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fleltft, 

nnrinri W.C.9. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Rhododendron George Hardy. —This 
beautiful kind was raised by Mr. Mangles 
in the same batch as R. Manglesi. Mr. 
Waterer writes from Bagshot that it has 
been grand with him this year. Seen at 
Brockhurst. 

A good move. —Mr. Waterer writes from 
Bagshot:—“ It may interest you to know 
we hare layered Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas very extensively the past three or 
four seasons, and have a fine lot coming 
on for the future.” 

Davldiae in a heated house.— As the tree 
Is hardy and flowers freely in the open air 
in Sussex, it does harm to write of it as 
in flower in a temperate conservatory. I 
have no doubt of its thriving In the high 
ground, in Kent or Sussex, and a very 
handsome tree it is In flower.—W. 

An old Wimbledon garden.— On Satur¬ 
day, May 25th, I was at Dr. Bather’s 
house in Wimbledon. 'His place stands on 
part of the garden of the late Mrs. 
Marryat. In the garden is a Spanish 
Chestnut 100 feet high—perhaps the finest 
tree of the kind in Surrey. 

[JLfrs. Marryat’8 teas a very well-stored 
and beautiful garden well within living 
memories of Wimbledon gardens .— Ed.] 

Lilium umbellatum.— In March, 1917, 
three clumps of two strong bulbs each 
were planted about 12 inches deep In 
rather chalky loam, and flowered fairly 
well. This year, however, there are 
eighteen strong flowering stems, and there 
is a promise of a good show for some time 
to come. About 2 feet away are one or 
two bulbs of L. speciosum rub rum, which 
is also doing well.—II. Hanchet, Bank- 
holme, Parley, Surrey. 

Antirrhinum Neirose.— Recent corre¬ 
spondence in Gardening shows that the 
Antirrhinum sent out under the name of 
Nelrosc is not an improvement on many 
proved sorts. I purchased a few plants 
when it was first offered to the public, 
and was much disappointed with it when 
it bloomed. I am of opinion that it is an 
over-praised sort that cannot bear com¬ 
parison with unnamed seedlings of rose, 
rose-pink, and white.— Leahlrst. 

Puschkinia scilloides. —In my note re¬ 
ferring to the Mount Lebanon Seilln on 
page 2ii‘», the Latin name Puschkinia 
scilloides should have been given. I 
was inclined to give it a lower rank among 
the spring-flowering bulbs, but this year I 
had reason to change my view of it. It 
withstood storms of all kinds better than 
the Snow Glories, and lasted longer in 
flower. There may be some botanical hair¬ 
splitting trying to separate it from its 
fellows, but it is essentially a Scilla.—W. 

8a fraga montavonlensis.— This, among 
the .Silvery Rockfoils, is a handsome and 
well-marked form, one of the best, indeed, 
of many recently noted in flower at Kew. 
It is of the S. Cotyledon set, 2 feet or so 
high, producing plumes of large white 
flowers more copiously spotted with crim¬ 
son I ban some. A big colony was a fea¬ 
ture in early June days. The form is not 
much known, I believe, though it is worth 
the attention of cultivators. Offsets are 
freely produced, the, strongest becoming 
flowering rosettes if a yeur arjjvvii on 
quickly in loam andVddlmortai.isEf If. J. 


Valerian In Wales. —Although this old 
plant, now naturalised in many places, is 
undoubtedly picturesque about ruins, 
“ Scot ” (page 272) will need to be careful 
how he uses it in wall gardening. Here it 
is a pest, for not only does it seed most 
abundantly and without the least respect 
for one’s more precious plants, but once it 
gets its roots firmly fixed in a wall there Is 
no getting them out. Furthermore, these 
roots sooner or later mean ruination to 
masonry, and I have had great stones dis¬ 
lodged from a dry wall by their extra¬ 
ordinary power.—A. T. J. 

Rosa Moyesl. —This beautiful Chinese 
Rose has flowered freely here this season, 
though the bushes have, in common with 
all others, suffered from the caterpillar 
plague. The deep crimson blooms of R. 
Moyesl are large, the petals almost 
leathery in texture compared with those 
of many singles. The central cluster of 
golden stamens is as productive of pollen 
as a Poppy, the interior of the flowers 
often being dusted with yellow. This Rose 
appears to be quite hardy here and grows 
freely in a light, warm soil.—A. T. J., 
North Wales. 

Cbeiranttius Allionl. — This is the 
showiest of the family, growing from 9 
inches to 12 inches high, and flowering 
from. May onwards. Always bright and 
cheerful, the strain I possess seems* par¬ 
ticularly so, especially when massed and 
seen from a little distance. The flowers 
are sweetly scented, and of an attractive 
dark orange colour, by the side of which 
Cheirah-thus alpinus looks quite pale and 
sickly. The plant is not a perennial, as 
it seeds freely and comes true, though for 
this reason it excludes Itself from a place 
in the small rockery and from association 
with the choicer rock plants.—T. L. 

Pentstemon heterophyllus.— The “Violet 
Beard Tongue” of California is now very 
beautiful, the elegant 18-inch stems, with 
their fine, almost Grassy foliage, being 
hung with drooping trumpets of a glisten¬ 
ing metallic-blue tinted with violet and 
opal-pink. Unfortunately, this plant has 
a bad reputation in some gardens for 
going-off just before blooming, the cause 
probably being some pest at the root. 
Though a perennial, P. heterophyllus is of 
doubtful hardiness, and it is best main¬ 
tained by cuttings wintered in a frame. A 
fairly rich, warm soil in full sun seems to 
be the main requirement.—J. 

Early 8weet Peas.— Growth among 
Sweet Peas has been well maintained—no 
sudden rushes of growth followed by 
checks owing to inclement w r eather hav¬ 
ing been recorded during the present 
season. Owing, no doubt, to this fact, the 
earlier buds have not dropped, and as a 
result the Sweet Pea season in these gar¬ 
dens is at least a fortnight earlier than 
usual. To-day (June 6th) such varieties 
as Mrs. Cuthbertson, King White, Lord 
Fisher, Hercules, Countess Spencer, and 
Agricola are either in bloom or upon the 
point of opening, and in a few days— 
given a continuance of the flue weather— 
the display will be general.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Oxalis floribunda rosea—and others.— 

Although this line Wood Sorrel is well 
known, the variety O. f. alba does not seem 
to have received the attention it deserves. 
It is as good in its way as the foregoing, a 
most persistent bloomer and easy doer in 
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any light soil. Then there is a bright 
yellow variety which is similar in every 
respect but colour to the above. This I 
got from Mr. E. C. Buxton's garden, but 
wiiether it is a form of the above or a dis¬ 
tinct species I do not know. I am told it 
is O. lutea. Though so like the above- 
mentioned in form, this yellow one seeds 
most abundantly, which the others do not 
—not here, at any rate. It will also thrive 
nearly as well In shade as in sun. Its 
large heads of golden-yellow, prettily- 
veined flowers are very handsome.—J. 

Iris Rembrandt —This is one of the finest 
of the modern race of Dutch Irises, which, 
virtually, are stout-textured giants quite 
distinct from the Spanish Irises. Earlier 
in flowering than the varieties of Iris his- 
panica, they are welcome on that account 
alone, and contribute materially to a longer 
display. That named above has: erect 
petals of the deepest blue, the falls or 
lower petals paler blue with orange-yellow 
blotch. Pieter do Hoogh Is of soft, pearly- 
blue throughout, save for the conspicuous 
orange-coloured blotch on the falls. For 
cutting it is one of the most beautiful. 

Iris Van der Heist. —In a select few ,of 
the new Dutch bulbous Irises now in flower 
this all-yellow sort I consider one of the 
choicest. So far as I am aware it is the 
only all-yellow variety of the group, the 
standards of dear canary, the falls golden, 
save for the rich orange blotch. Apart 
from colour the variety is of a vigorous 
constitution. It lasts well, too, when in 
flower; this notwithstanding my very dry 
soil and the great heat when the plants 
were in bloom. Doubtless In cooler soil or 
where lightly shaded from the hottest sun 
it would be eveu better.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Primula Cookburniana.— No species of 
the genus equals this for brilliant colour¬ 
ing, the glorious orange-scarlet being quite 
unique. Of bicnniuL duration only, it is a 
plant for all who have rock gardens, be¬ 
cause of the freedom with which seeds are 
produced and the simple needs of the seed¬ 
lings. Two or more geoups of it in the 
rock garden in different aspects would pro¬ 
vide a feast of colour in May and June 
which no pen picture could portray. The 
plant revels in cool places and rich soils, 
and in loam and leaf-soil does uncommonly 
well. If the seeds are sown as soon as 
gathered the seedlings api>ear quickly and 
soon make headway. 

Collinsia bicolor, autumn sown.— This 
elegant flower, often sown In spring and 
so of poor effect, I sowed last autumn in 
a bed of Roses. It passed through the 
winter untouched, blooming towards the 
end of May, and was the only flower of the 
time that stood up w r ell after the worst 
cloudburst of hail and rain that anyone 
remembers. A bed of Baby Blue Eyes 
that charmed all the day before was flat 
on the earth the morning after the cloud¬ 
burst, while the Collinsia kept Its spikes 
of flower up in a bold way. In sowing it 
in autumn I follow the natural way in its 
native country, fringes of woods on the 
coast ranges and the Sierra Nevada of 
California.—W., Sussex. 

Iris sibirica Snow Queen.— No white- 
flowered Iris in earliest June approaches 
this for beauty and freedom of flowering, 
while, as a plant for. cutting, it probably 
stands alone. With . jnich attributes, in 
conjunction with a particularly good con¬ 
stitution and j hardiness, it is a plant not 
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to be omitted from even the humblest col¬ 
lection. Free In growth, it is one of those 
which admit of rapid increase, and, in¬ 
deed, repays for dividing every third year 
or thereabouts. Like all its set, it revels 
in rich and deep soils and cool or even 
moist places. A bed of it in such a spot, in 
the mind’s eye at the moment, is very tine, 
the sheaves of blossoms springing from 
Grassy tufts 3 feet high something to re¬ 
member. Immeasurably superior to any 
other white of its class, I regard it as one 
of th6 finest herbaceous plants of early 
summer.— B. H. Jenkins. 

The Peach-leaved Bellflower from seed. 
—I have just coming into bloom a batch of 
the Peach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula 
persicifolia). They are' the result of a 
cross—which I fear has not come off- 
saved and sown in 1910, and planted out 
in 1917. I have never seen C. persicifolia 
make such vigorous growth. The plants 
are well over 4 feet high, and very bushy 
and sturdy. Nearly all are pure white, 
and they vary much in size and shape of 
blossom. It certainly pays to lift, divide, 
and replant this Campanula every other 
year or so. Freshly-divided plants make 
far finer growth than old clumps which 
have stood for several years. Seedlings 
grow and flower very vigorously, and in 
raising from seed there is always the 
chance of obtaining specially good varie¬ 
ties.— Cl abence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Edralanthus Pumllio. — Delightful 
patches of this and other species of the 
genus have this spring been flowering un¬ 
commonly well on the small, dry, rock 
bank against the alpine-house at Kew. Of 
tho kind above mentioned the silvery-grey 
tufts were in some instances all but hidden 
by the pale blue bells, a revelation when it 
is remembered how sorry a figure some of 
the members of these Bellflowers cut 
during our trying winters. Obviously, 
fairly dry and well-drained positions mean 
much to these plants, which in any case 
appreciate being surrounded by broken 
tufa or other rock capable of absorbing 
much moisture at the surface. Slugs often 
play havoc with the plants in winter. The 
plant is easily raised from seeds, which 
are freely produced on established ex¬ 
amples. For the sunny rock wall few 
plants are more suitable or choice. 

Pwonla Philomele.— Were I confined to 
but one variety of the Anemone-centred 
Pueonies my choice would not fall upon any 
of the high-priced modern sorts, but upon 
this old-time variety, which, to my mind, 
is not surpassed, even if equalled, to-day. 
It is a deliciously frugrant sort, the guard 
petals of a lovely satiny-pink with a 
central tuft of petaloids varying with age 
from palest canary to creamy-white. To 
these good attributes must be added free¬ 
dom of flowering. So free, indeed, is it 
that, in conjunction with an effective 
colour harmony the variety ranks high 
with market men as a cut flower. For 
more than half the i>eriod of their duration 
the flowers remain in a semi-cup{>ed form, 
during which time the pink colour is at its 
best. Later, as the flowers reach their 
fullest size (0 inches or more across), the 
colours fade.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Celmisia speotabills argentea. - No 
hardy plant in the rock garden at Kew is 
so handsome and distinct as this, a well- 
established specimen there now carrying 
some sixteen or so of its remarkable flower- 
heads. This species was among those, 
novelties to which an Award of Merit was 
given at the International Horticultural 
Exhibition at Chelsea in 1912, when it was 
regarded by many as the most striking 
hardy plant shown. Coming from New 
Zealand, doubt was/ex|iLP£s<>d a#Tto>its 
hardiness at the ttnV.JflUils thMiliLex- 


ample at Ke\fr should set at rest, so far, at 
least, as southern gardens go. Planted 
five years ago, its steady progress since 
that time has culminated in what is pro¬ 
bably one of the best-flowered examples 
jet seen in the open in England. A foot, 
high or thereabouts, the huge white flower- 
heads, each 21 inches across, appear on 
stiff stems above the tuft of foot-long 
lance-shaped silvery leaves, constituting 
among rock garden subjects a feature of 
unusual beauty.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Berberis empstrlfolla and others.— Sir 
Herbert Maxwell (p. 200) is right ae to this 
shrub, often neglected in favour of Dar¬ 
win’s Barberry .and the hybrid B. steno- 
phylla. It is not easy to get good plants 
of it, but it is worth a place, and, to my 
mind, a better plant than B. dulcis and 
some hybrid kinds. It is hardy and easily 
grown. Some of my worst failures are the 
Barberries of hybrid Origin, now deserving 
to be on the fire-lieap. Also among Mag¬ 
nolias the least good In growth or flower 
are those of hybrid origin, though there 
are good ones. To judge of the value of a 
hybrid shrub or tree one should compare 
its growth with that of the wild parents 
or relations. So, on the other hand, we 
have proof in the purple form of our native 
Barberry that a distinct variety may be a 
real gain. In trees, too, we have the 
purple Beech aud the purple Cherry Plum, 
of both of which I have trees from seed 
that grow as well as the normal forms of 
the trees. That such forms come true 
from seed is proof of the value of .the 
variety over the hj'brid.—W. 

Note from Kirkbride.— During the win¬ 
ter I dropped a plant of Primula Bul- 
leyana into a shallow tank of water, in¬ 
tending to plant it some time. It was 
not touched, as it seemed to be quite 
happy. It is now In full bloom. On being 
gently lifted, I find that it has little or no 
hold of the soil below the water. I know 
all these big-leaved Primulas do iu wot 
soil, and even in shallow water. I have 
beds of several kinds, planted in an old 
wintering liple, which was partly filled up 
with rough peat. All the plants are under 
water during a wet time in autumn and 
winter, yet all do well. I think the sudden 
dying of these is caused by their getting 
too dry. In their mountain homes the 
melting snow above them ensures their 
not suffering from want of water during 
the short hot stalls. Many things are 
flowering freely this season. Erinacea 
pungens has been grown here both as a 
specimen oil the rockery and as small 
plants in a cold house, but they have 
never flowered until this spring, when 
both inside and outside we have had blos¬ 
soms. Thanks for your suggestion to plant 
only own root Clematises. I have them 
doing well in a number of varieties. We 
have a heavy crop of Plums again, though 
the foliage is suffering badly. Apples 
will be light, on the whole, though some 
kinds that missed last season arc well 
loaded.—J. Stohmonth. 

Gentlanella not flowering.— Some few 
months ago I wrote you respecting Gen- 
tiaim acaulis not flowering, and you said 
it would be interesting to know wliat 
different steps I had taken with it. At the 
time I was laid up and could not reply. 
Some years ago I saw it succeeding 
wonderfully in a garden near Leith Hill. 
This is on the low r er greensand, and, of 
course, very dry. The plan adopted was 
to plant amongst sandstones of the size of 
an egg. The lady gardener told me she 
dug out about a foot in depth and tilled in 
with stones and a very small quantity of 
soil, making ilit* plants very firm. Also 
tkal she frequently divided the old plants. 
1 tried this plan, but it has not been very 
successful with me. I have also tried re¬ 


peated top-dressings of fine soil and leaf- 
mould, manuring, also copious watering in 
spring. The result of all my experiments, 
however, leads me to the following eon- 
elusions, viz., that the long hairy roots are 
kept cooler in summer if they can run 
amongst stones to a considerable depth, 
and that they do not like disturbance, as, 
when moving, the finer roots are probably 
injured. 1 also think they must have all 
the sun possible. My conclusions very pro¬ 
bably may only apply to light, dry, sandy 
soils, but the plants I have not moved cer¬ 
tainly bloom best, although the others had 
many blind flowers this spring.— En¬ 
thusiast, Dorking. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM* 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS PLANTED OUT. 
If flowers of the highest quality are de¬ 
sired, the plants must be grown in pots 
all through the season in the way prac¬ 
tised by skilled cultivators, but I take It 
for granted that in many gardens this 
form of Chrysanthemum culture has had 
to be abandoned. The labour involved in 
growing several hundred Chrysanthemums 
in pots is very great, and one may truly 
j say that that labour can nowadajas be 
much more profitably used. There is, 
however, no need to dispense with this 
useful flower, and those who may never 
have practised planting out for the sum¬ 
mer months should give it a trial. There 
is very little more difficulty in growing 
Chrysanthemums in this way than in grow ¬ 
ing Cabbages. I have in my time grown 
many thousands of plants in this way, 
and have cut blooms of good market 
-quality from them from mid-December 
up to February. There is no need to 
strike the cuttings at an early date, 
March being quite soon enough. They 
can be rooted in jK>ts or boxes, according 
to the quantity -needed, and can be put 
out without, any other preparation. When 
I had some thousands to put out I planted 
from the middle of May up to the end of 
June, but tried to get finished quite by 
the middle of the latter mouth. There is 
a vast difference lie tween merely keeping 
them clean aud giving an occasional 
soaking and potting and repotting 
and watering several times dally. 
They should not he lifted until 
the buds form, as. if done earlier, 
they are apt to go blind. I had the mis¬ 
fortune once to lift a rather big lot of 
Boule de Neige just before the buds 
formed, and I did not get more than half 
a crop of bloom. 

The ground for Chrysanthemums should 
be very free, and not highly nourished, 
or the growth will be rank and too sappy 
to mature properly. Soot is a good thing 
for them, and may be applied at plant¬ 
ing time. Jt. gives colour to the foliage 
and substance to the buds. Lifting must, 
of course, be carefully done, so that all 
the roots are secured, and do not get dry 
in doing the work. The so‘1 must, not be 
allowed to get dry after potting, and the 
plants should be well syringed about mid¬ 
day, when the sun shines. In about ten 
days new’ roots will form, and in a month 
they will be running freely round the pots, 
and the plants can lie treated in the ordi¬ 
nary manner.— Byfleet. 

Chrysanthemum Mme. Lacroix. — I 

noticed this variety in fine bloom in a 
neighbouring garden last autumn. It 
seems, like other good old varieties, to 
have almost dropp'd out of cultivation, 
but that it is equal to many of the newer 
sorts those who know’ it will readily agrtv. 
Its twisted florets of very pure white are 
most attractive, it is very frOe, aud blooms 
about the mkk'lllLvibf Novomlier; height 
3 feet tjo - A ^(jttish G audener. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WOOD LILY 
(Trillium grandiflorum). 

This is the most beautiful plant of its 
family. I never did well with it on the 
Azalea bank, but succeeded with it in the 
shade of the Magnolias. W. 


AMONG THE IIARDY FLOWERS. 
Cf.ntranthus ruber. —This, referred to 
by “ Scot” in the issue of June 8th, does 
not seem to me to be so much grown as it 
was at one time. Perhaps I should have 
said “allowed to grow,” as it seems to do 
much better when left to sow itself on old 
walls than when cultivated in the garden. 
It is a pity that it lias been curtailed in 
the ruins “ Scot” names, as a few plants 
might surely have been left without doing 
any harm to the building. I have seen it 
on the old walls of abbeys and castles, and 
also on retaining walls by the sea, where 
it appears to thrive. I do not care for the 
white variety, nor the one with purplish 
flowers. There are many retaining walls 


very well and showing the beauty of its 
pink, dark-spotted flowers, which are not 
so fragrant as those of some of the other 
Pinks, but they arc attractive and the 
plant is so easily grown that it should be 
tried by those who like these little flowers. 
It is easily raised from seeds and can be 
grown on a wall as well as on a rockery. 
The Maiden Pink forms a good edging. I 
do not care so much for the white variety, 
which some prize. 

The Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue. 
—This year the feathery flowers of the 
Colnmbine-leaved Meadow line (Thalic- 
trum aquilegiicfolium) have been very fine. 
I am specially referring to the white 
variety, T. aquileghefolium album, but 
there arc other shades of colour, such as 
puriflish and red. T. aquilegisefolium 
likes a moist soil, but it will grow and 
flower in a dry one, although not so vigor¬ 
ous in the latter. It is 2 feet to 4 feet 
high. 

Coronilla Varia. —I am pleased to see 
that J. Cornhill gives a warning about this 
plant on page 278. I once planted it in my 
garden, and liked its pretty pinkish 


that the seed must have lain dormant in 
the ground since before the houses W'erc 
built. Did any botanist make a record of 
the flora which sprang up on the Kingsway 
site where the Dominions* Buildings now 
stand during the few years that the ground 
was a wilderness of housebreakers’ rub¬ 
bish? Such a record would be intensely 
interesting. But even from the tops of 
passing buses one could see and wonder 
at the jungle of Bracken and tall Epilo- 
bium. Had the spores and the seeds of 
these two plants lain in the ground since 
that part of London was first built? If 
not, how r did they come there so soon? 
Then there arc the cases w here roads have 
been cut across tracts of country which 
from time immemorial have been Heath or 
forest land, ami Foxgloves have sprung up 
by the million all over the newly-turned 
track, w here no Foxgloves had grown with¬ 
in the memory of man. Yet when some 
folk buy loam they complain that it was 
full of weed seeds. Weeds which spring 
up in the natural soil of their gardens they 
destroy at sight without thinking twice 
about it. Bought soil they expect to 



The Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum) in the shade of Magnolias. 


in gardens with open joints where this old 
plant might be established with advantage. 
A pinch of seed inserted in a crevice and a 
little soil put in to keep it in position ger¬ 
minated well enough to give a start. 

Lunxs.—I have seen a good many of the 
newer varieties this year, and I think that 
some of the deep purple ones are too dark 
for garden effect, unless a light background 
Is arranged behind them. Readers who 
want to have some good Lupins w r ould do 
well to obtain a packet of seeds of an up- 
to-date strain. If sown now T they should 
give plants to bloom next summer. It is 
better to do this than wait until next 
spring before sowing. A spare border may 
be used for sowing the seeds, which should 
be covered with about half an inch of fine 
soil, and the seeds sowui very thinly so as 
to avoid thinning out later on. I have 
raised some nice varieties in this way, 
some of them as good as named sorts. 

The Maiden Pink. — I saw- in a garden 
the other day a fine plant of the Maiden 
Pink (Dianthus deltoides). It was growl¬ 
ing on a little rockery made of a few odd 
stones picked up liere^and there and facing 
a ropgh } piioun4 pf|drv #oV TO'|\0:loing 


flow T ers. But after it had become estab¬ 
lished it endeavoured to monojiolise all the 
space about it and threatened to destroy 
other plants near by. 1 tried confining it 
within a ring of earthenware, but even 
this w T ould not keep it in check, and so, 
after much trouble, it had to be rooted out 
and burned with other waste material from 
the garden. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


WEED SEEDS IN SOIL. 

I expect it Is the experience of most 
nurserymen that when they supply loam or 
soil for special purposes the buyers arc 
apt to complain that “ it was full of weed 
j seeds.” Stack a few tons of meadow top 
spit for ten or twenty years and then take 
a shovelful from the very centre of the 
•stack, put it in a seed-box, and place it in 
a warm, moist greenhouse for a week or so, 
and I guarantee that a fine crop of weeds 
will spring up. 

It is recorded that in the spring of 1G6C, 
after the Great Fire of London, the ground 
was covered with a thick crop of Sisym¬ 
brium Irio, and it is practically certain 


possess some mystic property so that no 
weeds will appear. When in the course of 
time and nature they do appear, instead of 
pulling them up they treat them as though 
they were a supernatural phenomenon. 
Then when the weeds and the grievance 
have grown to really healthy proportions 
they send for the nurseryman. I have had 
this trouble not once, but many times, and 
I am sure most nurserymen must have ex¬ 
perienced it too. 

Another source of occasional trouble, but 
a more reasonable one, is that of w r eeds 
springing up with a i>lant supplied. 

Perhaps a pot-grown, summer-leafing 
Campanula of some small sort is sent in 
early spring before it haB begun to show 
any signs of growth. The amateur plants 
it with the greatest care. In a few weeks 
some leaves appear and are cherished 
dearly. A little later a tribe of unfamiliar 
leaves also comes up around the cherished 
plant, and are assiduously weeded out. 
The amateur is greatly pleased with the 
splendid vigour of his purchase—up to a 
certain point, and then the nurseryman re¬ 
ceives a letter asking if the enclosed speci¬ 
men is the Campanula which was ordered, 
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because thfe flowers have come yellow In¬ 
stead of blue as described in the catalogue 
—and it looks so very much like a weed. 
A seed or a tiny root of Ranunculus 
bulbosus lurked in the pot with the Cam¬ 
panula. The weed removed with so much 
care was the Campanula, and that which 
was watched with joy and pointed out with 
pride on the day of the garden party was 
a Buttercup. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. , \ 

[I have just had a like experience to that 
detailed above with some plants of Cam¬ 
panula isophylla alba which I bought to 
till up some blanks in my window-boxes. 
I had six plants, and, curiously enough, in 
four out of the six was a plant of Ranun¬ 
culus btribosus, which was promptly re¬ 
moved before transferring to the window- 
boxes. This, of course, was easily done 
when the Campanulas were shaken out of 
/the pots, thus saving a lot of trouble in 
removing the weed had it been transferred 
to the window-box and allowed to get a 
hold.—P. T.] 


COLOURED WOOD ANEMONES. 
Loudon’s “ Hortus firitannicusv” was pub¬ 
lished in 1830, but only the typical form of 
Anemone nemorosa and its double variety 
appear therein. In the supplement issued 
twenty years later A. n. eoerulea appears, 
and is stated to be a native of Britain, 
with the additional word gardens, in order 
to show that it was cultivated at that 
time. Loudon does not state in what part 
of Great Britain this coloured form was 
discovered, but Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, 
lists A. n. eoerulea, stilting that it is a 
dwarf form from its Welsh habitat. I 
have grown this form, and it Is a dainty 
little flower, quite different from A. n. 
Robinson!. It is certainly of more lowly 
stature than the other coloured‘varieties, 
and the flowers are of a lovely shade of 
blue, or, more properly speaking, bright 
mauve. I wonder whether this is the 
form described by Loudon, or whether- 
there are tw r o forms of it differing in 
growth. Perhaps some of your readers 
w ho possess a collection of these coloured 
forms can throw light on the matter. 
Alleni is certainly a beautiful variety, 
and, if not so showy as the much-valued 
A. apennina, has greater refinement. I 
have never seen it massed. My stock is 
very limited, and I expect that some years 
will elapse before it will be sufficiently 
abundant to allow of its free use in gar¬ 
dens generally. There is nothing remark¬ 
able about A. n. cornubiensis, with the ex¬ 
ception that the buds are red before they 
open and there is a slightly more pro¬ 
nounced tinge of blue in the flowers than 
is the case with A. n. Robinsoni. It is, 
however, well worth growing, and, I think, 
has a fairly good constitution. I strongly 
commend A. n. purpurea to the notice of 
lovers of this family, it is a gem of the 
first water. It comes into bloom Very 
early and the colour is distinct. This 
variety* is one of the finest early-blooming 
hardy flowers in cultivation, but is yet 
rather scarce, and it will be some time be¬ 
fore it becomes at all plentiful. I would 
advise readers who happen to possess or 
who intend to procure this Anemone to 
cultivate it with much care, and this re¬ 
mark applies to the other coloured forms, 
as, with the exception of A. n. Robinsoni, 
which seems to be a flower for everybody’s 
garden, they seem to need certain condi¬ 
tions for their welfare. They are not 
likely to be happy in soil that becomes 
close, and one may take it for granted that 
they love a certain amount of shade. They 
are not likely to become established in the 
oi»en border, exposed to^he full sun and 
parching whenj^ copyetlnQ Itiifcir 


growth. An Ideal situation for them 
would, of course, be similar to that which 
forms the home of the common form, and 
the rooting medium should be similar to 
that fouud in coppices and woods. Blue 
Bonnet appears to be the most delicate of 
the family; it is a lovely variety, the 
flowers possessing much refinement. I 
tbink that this Anemone will always be 
one of those things that will need some 
special attention. My experience of it for 
a couple of years was rather sad, but at 
the present time it is in normal strength. 
It requires free drainage, but must have 
plenty of 'moisture in the growing time, 
and this class of plant is liable to suffer if 
not well cared for. In very dry weather 
it needs a good soaking occasionally or the 
foliage is apt to suffer after the flowers 
fade. This Anemone only starts into 
growth when A. n. Robinsoni is in bloom, 
the consequence being that it is in full 
growth when Robinsoni is going to rest. 
It is, therefore, liable to be much affected 
by summer heat and drought. * 

J. Cobnhjll. 


SAGE AS A GARDEN FX.OWER. 

As a garden flower the common Sage is, I 
think, a much negledted plant. Two years 
ago I struck a number of cuttings of Sage 
and planted them out in a flower border. 
To-day (June loth) they are one of the 
finest things in the garden—a mass of 
splendid violet-purple. Last year I was 
given a few bulbs of a very fine form of 
Orange Lily from a cottage garden, the 
blossoms of an extra rich orange-red—not 
an easy colour to place in the garden. 
After some deliberation I planted all the 
bulbs but one among the Sage bushes. 
They are now flowering with the Sage, 
and the two colours make a very fine con¬ 
trast. The one bulb which I did not plant 
thus I pulled , to pieces and planted the 
scales—a dozen or two—in a pan of silver 
sand in the cold greenhouse. I put half an 
inch of leafy loam at the bottom of the 
pan by way of nourishment against the 
time when the Lily scales thought fit to 
take root. That was last June. I took 
the Lilies from the cottage garden in full 
flower. A month ago every scale in the 
pan was showing a single green leaf. 1 
tipped them all out, and each had made a 
good root, and was forming a tiny bulb. 1 
planted the whole lot out in open ground 
among a big patch of purple Geraniums 
which are being naturalised in rough 
Grass. 

Sage, by the bye, .has not finished with 
its beauty when its petals fall. The calyces 
remain on the plants well into late sum¬ 
mer, and give a lovely haze of reddish 
spikes, and I noticed last year that the 
smell of these seeding.spikes is very dis¬ 
tinct from the smell of the leaves. It is 
much more like that of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia), pungent, aromatic, and 
most refreshing. Sage is seldom found 
but in some out-of-Che-way corner of the 
kitchen garden, w'here it is never noticed 
save by the cook. Make a good clump of 
it. in the herbaceous border and you will 
delight yourself and surprise all your 
friends. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Linum narbonnense. -I have been sur¬ 
prised to And that this Flax, which I have 
always thought one of the most graceful of 
border perennials, makes an excellent cut 
flower for the house. The flowers of 
Linum perenne only last about a day, a 
fresh crop opening to the sun every morn¬ 
ing and carpeting the ground with blue 
petals each evening, and somehow I had 


always looked upon L. narbonnense as 
being almost equally fleeting. Several 
sprays were recently brought into the 
house and put into a vase of water, and, 
greatly to my surprise, they lasted several 
days. The wiry stems, narrow leaves, and 
large blue trumpets, with a trape of violet 
in the blue, are ideal for cutting. Linum 
narbonnense is very easy to grow. Any 
reasonably good loam seems to suit it, 
though a light, well-drained soil is best. 
A sunny, open position it must have. The 
plant is of neat, tufted habit, and throws 
up a forest of thin, strong, wiry stems 
about 2 feet high, forming a fine summer 
bush, which in June and July is literally 
covered with lovely satiny-blue flowers. 
Besides being such a good border plant it 
is very effective in the rock garden. It is 
also very fine in the wall garden. Plants 
grown in pots are the most satisfactory for 
planting out, and they should be fairly 
young. The first year only four or five 
stems need be expected, but each year after 
that the plant should be really line and 
bushy, a cloud of blue a couple of feet at 
least in height and diameter. It is quite 
hardy here.— Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age , Herts. 

Tulips and lime. —I had once some thou¬ 
sands of Tulips, and I felt I should always 
have them near me, but they gradually 
went off, the soil or climate being against 
them. Last year-Mr. Meyer sent me a 
Tulip he thinks highly of, Louis XIV. It 
came up, but the leaves soon lay-flat and 
dead on the ground. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
writes in The Garden :— 

I have been regaling myself with 
the perusal of Alexandre Dumas’ 
“Tulipe Noire.” That fascinating 
romance hinges, of course, on florists’ 
Tulips, , wherewith I have no concern ; 
but It set me speculating on the cause 
of > our repeated disappointment with 
some of the wild species. T. linifolia 
and T. persica flourish right well with 
us, and increase with commendable 
freedom ; but the flaming T. Greigi 
and- the lovely T. Clusiana dwindle 
away after • a season or two. Turn¬ 
ing, as I should have done long ago, to 
the Rev. Joseph Jacob’s admirable 
treatise in the “Present-day Garden¬ 
ing” series, I found on page. 72 this 
precept : “ the longer. I .garden, the 
more do I believe in lime. . : . To 
Tulips lime .seems peculiarly wel¬ 
come.” We are here on a limeless 
soil. Is. the secret of our failure dis¬ 
closed in Mr.. Jacob’s counsel? - We 
shall put it to searching test against 
another season. 

The Tulips ; are clearly lime-lovers, 
though there are exceptions. In Ireland 
on the warm limestone soil we may see 
Tulips in the same ground for years, and 
always beautiful. They soon perish on a 
heavy, limeless soil. When the fine wild 
species come to us it would be well if we 
knew the soil on which they are grown.— 
W. 

Irises and disease. —For the disease from 
which apparently the Kew .collection of 
Irises is suffering there is a very simple 
remedy, namely, superphosphate of lime. 
I must confess that my garden is never en¬ 
tirely free from traces of tills disease, but, 
on thej>tlier band, I think I can truthfully 
say that it has never yet carried off all my 
plants of any variety or species. I seem 
to recollect that I was once told that, when 
the disease first appeared at Kew, the beds 
were dressed with lime. If this is so, it is 
hardly surprising that no cure was 
effected, for once the bacillus that does the 
harm is present, it is an acid reagent, such 
as super phosphate, and not the neutral¬ 
ising lime, that Is 1 r^quined’ to destroy it. 
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Purple Pock Cress self-sown on garden wall. Grave lye. 


limited. There need not be, however, a 
lack of colour when such easily managed 
things as Antirrhinums and Pentstemons 
are available. Iceland Poppies, too, make 
a useful display, so does Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, and so, too, does Coreopsis grandi- 
flora. Dahlias may now go out without 
any misgiving. The stations ought to be 
well prepares and deepened in anticipa¬ 
tion. If it can be so arranged, it is pre¬ 
ferable, even at the risk of a trifling delay, 
to wait until rain falls before beginning to 
plant out. Let the ground be well satu¬ 
rated, and plant just as the surface begins 
to dry. If this can be followed, much 
artificial watering—always a considera¬ 
tion, but doubly so at present—may be 
avoided.—AV. McGup-F-qa. 

Old Snapdragons.^!^!} s oQu^^en- 


purchased from a firm making Pansies a 
speciality, raise quite a number of plants 
from a packet of seed, and obtain a beau¬ 
tiful and varied assortment. It is a lie-tie 
more trouble, but if seed is sown now 
thinly and the seedlings planted out, one 
may in the coming autumn have a few 
flowers, and by another season a collec¬ 
tion of plants bearing a wealth of blos¬ 
soms.— Leaiiurst. 

Pinks.—Large clumps of Pinks answer 
very well for a time, but to leave them 
for several rears is not always wise. The 
flowers gradually become smaller, and the 
centre of tne clumps cankers and dete¬ 
rioration sets in. I find it much the best 
to take cuttings each year after flower¬ 
ing. lly this means one can get rid of old 
plants and keep up the quality of bloom. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phlox amoena.—Free-flowering and for 
the most part of an accommodating nature, 
this low-growing species from North 
America is among the good plants for the 
rock garden or the front row of the border. 
In a free, open, and well-drained soil it is 
alike good as an edging plant, less good in 
soils of a clayey nature. To be seen at its 
best, however, it is one of the things which 
pay for lifting and dividing every other 
season, and, better still, annually, this 
latter being done when the flush of bloom 
is past. Cutting all the old-flowered parts 
away is usually responsible—a new T growth 
quickly ensuing—for a late summer bloom, 
which is welcome because of the sparsity 
of such things at'that season. The rose- 
coloured, crimson-eyed flowers, borne in 
wondrous profusion where the plant is well 
grown, will sheet the ground with colour 
in a way few plants are callable of. In 
dealing with it on a large scale in light 
soil old cow-dung was used liberally, the 
responsiveness of the plants and their effec¬ 
tiveness in flower telfing their own tale. 

The double-flowered Cardamine. — A 
good group of this plant is an attractive 
object in tne rock garden where flowers of 
its peculiarly beautiful shade of lilac are 
not common until the Alpine Phloxes ap¬ 
pear. It enjoys a cool soil, but is quite 
content if it can get its roots deep down 
among the stones. I have an old plant 
here which never fails to provide a score 
or two of large Stock-like heads of blos¬ 
som. and, although the flowers are per¬ 
fectly double, it seta seed which, germi¬ 
nating where it falls, also produces double- 
flowered plants.—J. 

Achillea tomentosa.—This little Yarrow 

§ rows and flowers freely here in any hard, 
ry ground whicu has a sunny aspect. It 
is considerahlv dwarfer than A. regyp- 
tiaca, to which it bears a close resem¬ 
blance. The prostrate mat of finely cut, 
grey-green leafage never seems to grow 
vigorously enough to be an intrusion, and 
its large, golden discs of flowers on their 
8-inch stems afford a pleasing touch of 
colour among other dwarf, dry-loving sub¬ 
jects. The foliage, being evergreen, 
makes a good carpet for small bulbous 
plants.—J. 

Cytisus kewensls.—This is now a mass 
of pale sulphur-yellow. The flowers are of 
much the same tint as those of C. prsecox, 
but they are larger. Unlike those of 
many Brooms, the blossoms of C. kewensis 
are apt to blanch if exposed to hot mid¬ 
day sun, so that it is well to bear this in 
mind when planting.— North Wales. 

CEnothera pumila.—This tiny Evening 
Primrose seldom grows more*than 4 inches 
high. In Mav the close, ruddy-green 
fohage is studied with pretty little yellow 
flowers. A free, rather warm soil and 
open situation, appear to be the main re¬ 
quisites.—N. Wife 
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When leaves turn yellow and rhizomes rot, 
usually at the neck, level with the ground, 
the diseased i>ortions should be pulled or 
cut out and superphosphate sprinkled 
liberally all round and watered in. Within 
the narrow limits of my garden I am un¬ 
able to give my plants fresh soil as often 
as I should like, but it has become my 
practice always to dress the surface fairly 
liberally with superphosphate whenever 
Irises are being transplanted, and so far, 
at any rate, my collection has not suffered 
to any appreciable extent.—W. R. Dykes, 
C barter hovse, Godaiming , in Gardeners' 
Chronicle. , 

Planting out.—The “bedding” season 
is again aWiand. and in the majority of 
places this will probably be strictly 


ing have no doubt learnt by experience 
that it is an advantage to take care of old 
plants of Antirrhinums in the autumn, so 
as to have an early supply of flowers in 
June. One of the mistakes sometimes 
made with old plants is that, for the sake 
of neatness, the old material is cut away 
from them in November, instead, of leav¬ 
ing it to afford protection to the plants in 
winter. March is quite early enough to 
do anv cutting back, as then young snoots 
quickly follow. A good mulch ot rotted 
manure, if given half through the season, 
will help old plants and ensure continuity 
of blooming. — W oodbastwick. 

Tufted Pansies from seed.—Perhaps it 
is because I ufted Pansies are so easily 
ipropagated from cuttings that so few 
take the trouble to increase their stock ot 
plants from seed. One may, if seed is 


Pinks make neat and attractive edgings, 
and when in flower provide hosts of blos¬ 
soms for cutting.— Townsman. 

Primula Beesiana.— For the waterside 
Primula Beesiana deserves consideration. 
I have been experimenting for three or 
four years with it in the moist soil at tho 
edge of a small Nympluta pond. Here in 
soil wet in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, it grows and flowers freely.—S. 
Arnott. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDENS. 

PURPLE ROCK CRESS SELF-SOWN. 
No man can take credit for this, because 
the plant sowed itself in some subtle way 
all over the old wall on both sides. It is, 
jierhaps, of all the rock plants known, the 
most enduring and satisfactory to deal 
with in gardens generally. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

BAD BREAD BY ORDER. 

Many complain of the effects of this mix¬ 
ture, State-compelled. Mixtures were too 
frequent before. A far better way would 
be to favour the making of good bread 
from pure, unmixed cereals. Wheat is 
but one way to good bread, and there 
are others quite as good, if not better— 
Barley, Rye, Oatmeal, and Corn, as in 
America. I am now using Barley, a neg¬ 
lected source of delicious bread, and I 
use it with or without yeast--best with¬ 
out—and am writing to America and 
France to ascertain how it is best used 
in these countries. I get my Barley from 
a grain grown so well in various parts of 
our isles, and excellent it is, and de¬ 
serves to be well used. 

Oatmeal makes the best of all breads 
in the old Scotch and Irish way, made 
with fresh, pure Oatmeal and pure water. 
Griddle bread, free of yeast or other pollu¬ 
tion, is often spoiled by the town baker, 
who adds factory sugar. Recipes which 
spoil it by needless additions are often 
given for this bread. Rightly made, it 
is the best of all breads, and, well masti¬ 
cated, the sweetest. It Is essential to 
avoid old meal long kept in the shops, 
and go direct to a good mill in Scotland 
or Ireland—good mills are, I fear, scarce 
in South Britain—though the winter Oats 
grown there are as good—or better—in 
Sussex, as any grown in our isles. I have 
got mine for many years now from the 
Craig Mills, Dundee, getting it as soon ns 
the season’s crop is ready, and so on 
through the winter and spring. 

Rye makes excellent bread—by some 
thought better than Wheat—and is a 
good source, of food, in Northern lands. 
Unlike Wheat and Barley, Rye is little 
grown in our eodntry, but in normal times 
comes, and is much used in London and 
other cities.' 

Indian Corn, much used for bread in 
America, and frequently imported, is to 
us the least interesting of the cereals, 
though it should be preferred to the mix¬ 
ture now enforced on us. 

Wheat is so much used that it shuts out 
good things from the popular view'. 
Ground to dust and polluted with yeast 
it is a bad food. The whole grain milled 
is excellent, and the more so if baked 
without the yeast in small iron pans— 
small loaves with nil the natural sweet¬ 
ness of the grain. It is not easy to get 
the cook to do this, but it is worth the 
trouble. Small Gem paus are used in 
America to bake bread free of yeast, and 
very good the bread is. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spoiling good food.— In the note given 
on Marrow Lyonnaise in Gardening of 
June 1st (p. 204) and in other recipes for 
cooking food I see additions wholly need¬ 
less and even harmful—vinegar, a table¬ 
spoonful (w T hy?); then two other sorts of 
vinegar in the same recipe. Salt, too, is 
frequently given without the slightest re¬ 
serve, and factory sugar, the most harm¬ 
ful thing to add to garden food. Is it any 
wonder that man nourished In such a way 
is in due time a crock of gout or other 
painful disease?—W. 

The Sunroot.— In the autumn we hope 
to give some space to the right use of this 
valuable vegetable—its culture, too, though 
that is simple. But its very good qualities 
oc hardiness and freedom from disease 
have often led to its neglect. The cooking 
was the greatest drawback to itmuse, and 
the confusion in Ijfonks, ewiac 4o| the mis¬ 
use QfeP 1 Hta nie, fcofift tol. from 


the tender Potato, it is in some ways a 
better food, and in bad Potato seasons, 
which come too often, a wholesome food 
In winter and long into spring. 

Leeks.— The value of these cannot be 
overestimated. A long season of growth 
Is desirable, but if seedlings were not 
raised at the usual time, cultivators, 
rather than be without any Leeks, should | 
sow a pinch of seed now r . Plants about 
the size of an ordinary lead pencil, put 
out last July, w'ere about 4 inches in cir¬ 
cumference. As a rule, amateurs make 
the trenches too deep. For late-raised 
plants, the trenches should not exceed 10 
Inches in depth. Very nice specimens are 
grown as followsThe selected plot of 
ground is heavily manured and deeply 
dug, all the manure being w'ell broken 
and evenly buried. With the aid of a 
trowel, holes, G inches deep, are made 
9 inches apart, in row r s 18 inches asunder. 
In these holes the Leeks are planted. 
They grow freely, and may easily be 
blanched 9 Indies of their length without 
much trouble as regards earthlng-up.— 
G. G. B. 


MAKING SYRUP FROM SUGAR 
BEETS. 

(Continued from page 302.) 

Preparihg the rooi's.— The first step in 
making Beet syrup consists in topping 
and cleaning the roots.. As already 
stated, the crowns should be cut off at 
the point of the lowest leaf scar. The 
reason for this is that the crown or upper 
part of the Beet contains a large part of 
the salts taken from the soil in the pro¬ 
cess of growth. It is desirable to have 
the syrup as free as possible from these 
mineral salts, which, if present in too 
large quantities, would render the syrup 
unpalatable. In cleaning roots, they may 
be placed in a tub or other suitable recep¬ 
tacle and covered with cool water, to loosen 
the soil and make the roots more crisp. 
After soaking for a few minutes, until 
the soil is loosened, they should be tho¬ 
roughly scrubbed. After the roots are 
thoroughly washed, they should be cut 
into thin slices. A three-bladed kraut- 
cutter, securely fastened on the top of a 
barrel, has been used in field experi¬ 
ments and found very satisfactory. The 
upper head of the barrel should be re-- 
moved, so that the Beet slices will fall 
directly into the barrel. If a kraut-cutter 
is not at hand, any slicing device, the 
simplest of which is a butcher’s knife, 
will be satisfactory. The slices should 
be very thin. The thjnner the slices, the 
more rapidly the sugar is extracted. In 
field experiments slices only one-sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness were obtained. The 
slicing-box of the slicer was not used, the 
Beet root being held in the hand and 
pressed against the blades of the slicer. 

Extracting the Sugar. —A bushel of 
roots will make approximately two 
bushels of slices, which should be placed 
In a barrel and covered at once with hot 
water. About ten gallons of water will 
be required to cover them. An excess of 
water should be avoided, since it would 
increase the amount of evaporation re¬ 
quired to reduce the solution to the de¬ 
sired consistency. If boiling water Is 
used, the temperature of the slices will 
reduce the temperature of -the water t;o 
about the proper degree, from 70 degs. to 
80 degs. C. (158 degs. to 170 degs. F.), for 
the extraction of the sugar. The barrel 
should be covered with several thick¬ 
nesses of canvas to hold the heat. The 
sliced Beets should be permitted to soak 
for about sixty minutes, and the barrel 
should be agitated from time to time 
without uncovering it. The water should 
now be drawn off and strained through 


several thicknesses of cheesecloth. No 
pressing is required to remove the juice 
from the Beet. If the barrel is provided 
with a faucet near the bottom for the 
purpose of drawing off the liquid, it will 
be found convenient. The soaking does 
not remove all the sugar from the Beet 
slices, but by far the larger part of It is 
extracted if the slices are sufficiently thin 
and the water is of the proper tempera¬ 
ture. The resulting liquid Is of a light- 
brown colour, with a sweetish-bitter 
taste. The refuse Beet slices are a valu¬ 
able food for chickens, hogs, and other 
live stock. 

Boiling the juice. —The juice may be 
placed in a kettle or other convenient re¬ 
ceptacle, where it should be heated slowly 
until it has evaporated to the proper con¬ 
sistency. It should be noted that evapora¬ 
tion depends upon the temperature, the 
surface of the liquid exposed, and the 
condition of the air above the liquid. Slow 
boiling is important in making Beet 
syrup, and several hours will be required 
to complete the evaporating. This may 
be done on the kitchen stove, or a kettle 
may be suspended in the open, and fire 
should be maintained sufficiently to keep 
the liquid boiling until the proper amount 
of evaporation has taken place to pro¬ 
duce the desired consistency of syrup. 
Some people like a thin syrup, while 
others prefer a tbiefr product. In boiling 
the juice, care should be taken to avoid 
burning. A little'experience will enable 
one to accomplish the boiling without 
scorching the syrup. 

Skimming. —While the boiling is pro¬ 
gressing, a scum will rise on the surface 
of the liquid; this should be removed 
carefully by means of a skimmer. An 
old-fashioned milk Bkimmer, or a basin 
with or without small holes In the bottom, 
will accomplish the desired result. The 
object in skimming is to remove the seum 
as completely as possible without wasting 
any of the liquid. This operation re¬ 
moves the strong, Beetlike flavour, and 
leaves a wholesome and palatable pro¬ 
duct. The removal of the seum tends also 
bo keep the liquid from boiling over. As 
soon as the syrup has reached the desired 
consistency and has been skimmed care¬ 
fully, it may be placed in eans or bottles 
for future use. It should be canned or 
bottled while hot and tightly sealed or 
corked to prevent mould. 

Quality of the syrup.— The syrup pro¬ 
duced from Sugar Beet is dark in colour. 
This would be objectionable if the pro¬ 
duct were placed on the market, but for 
home use it probably would not be re¬ 
garded as serious, in view of the quality 
of the product and the simplicity of the 
process. Any mehod of bleaching or 
otherwise removing the dark colour would 
require considerable skill and some outlay 
of money. The flavour of the syrup is 
pleasant. It contains the pure juice of 
the Beet root, and is a wholesome and 
nutritious food, which, to a certain de¬ 
gree, should be helpful in reducing the 
sugar bill. 

Uses op Beet syrup. —Beet syrup may 
be used for all purposes for which other 
syrups or Molasses would be employed, 
especially for table use; for example, on 
Buckwheat cakes, in making dark- 
coloured cake, or in preparing certain 
kinds of home-made candy. If the 
evaporation is carried far enough, and 
the syrup is allowed to stand, a dark 
sugar will settle out. This sugar will be 
found very satisfactory for home use in 
eases where refined sugar Is not neces¬ 
sary, such as in making pies or dark- 
coloured cake. _ UNIVERSITY 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HONEYSUCKLE ON' A PORCH. 
When one sees the Honeysuckle growing 
and flowering so freely ns in the illustra¬ 
tion we give to-day it its easily understood 
why some of the common old-fashioned 
plants are preferred to the rarer but 
usually more expensive and very often less 
showy exotics. In the north of Scotland 
one may frequently come across the fronts 
of cottages quite covered with its flowers 
dnring late June and early July, while 
trellises, pillars, and garden walls are 
often hidden by the masses of bloom. The 
cool soil and the climatic conditions pre¬ 


Azaleas, for I have not time to water 
them every day. On the same slope, but 
not iu that bed, I have a Holly which is 
dying. At one time it looked very well, 
and bore a beautiful crop of berries. I 
used to clip it. Do you think it wants 

{ nuning, or is the situation too dry? 

would like some shrub to take its place. 
I do not mind about its being evergreen 
so long as it is really handsome at some 
season, as it is on the drive and near the 
hall door,—S usan. 

[As the slope is so very dry and sunny, 
there are very few “handsome flowering 
shrubs” that would thrive thereon. The 
best of all shrubs for the purpose would 
be the double-flowered variety of the 
common Furze or Gorse. It blooms in the 


tenuis, purple. To these may be added 
^lie Connemara Heath (Dabmcia poli- 
folia), which grows about 18 inches high, 
add whose comparatively large bells are 
borne from early summer till late autumn. 
There is no doubt that drought was the. 
cause of the death of the Holly, as tile 
trimming would not affect it in this way. 
As the S[K>t is so dry, there are not many 
flowering subjects likely to succeed where 
the Holly has failed. The Spanish 15room, 
whose goldeu Pea-shaped flowers are 
borne in July and August, will hold its 
own in hot and dry places. Cytisus An¬ 
drea nus, which blooms in the spring, and 
whose flowers are brownish-crimson and 
yellow, might suit, as well as the White 



vailing there no doubt contribute largely 
to its success, as no special cultivation is 
given. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR DRY 
BANK. 

I iiave a very dry and sunny Grass slope, 
and I would be glad if you could tell me 
what handsome flowering shrubs would 
grow on it. I have a round bed, in which I 
have Erica carnea hybrids, which is a per¬ 
fect blaze of colour in early spring. Azaleas 
do not blossom well, the heat making the 
blossoms fall ofLapn droop while they are 
still in bud. IfwouJrklike jgml«mall but 
snowy shrub la_jAkJ thJcrlAce of the 


Honeysuckle on Meat Cottage , Gravelye. 

spring, and under such conditions as 
named by you would flower with great 
freedom. Again, as Erica liybrhla does 
so well with you, why not grow more 
Heaths? Of the dwarfer members of the 
family the Grey Heath (Erica cinerea), re¬ 
presented by several varieties, will bloom 
from midsummer till the autumn. Fol¬ 
lowing this comes the Heather, of which 
there are some beautiful garden forms. 
Some of the best are Calluna vulgaris 
alba, Searlei, white; Alporti, crimson; 
cocelnea, bright red; cuprea, coppery 
foliage, flowers purple; flore pleno, 
double pink; Hammondi, white; and 


Broom (Cytisus albus). If a larger- 
growing subject is needed, the Laburnum 
will be likely to succeed.] 


Bignonia capreolata. —Less known than 
B. radicans, this is quite as hardy, and 
although usually grown as a climber in 
unheated greenhouses, it succeeds quite 
well upon a warm wall. It is almost ever¬ 
green, while its trumpet-shaped blooms 
are produced singly instead of in clusters, 
as is the case with 13. radicans. The 
foliage is heart-shaped, with curling ten¬ 
drils at the tip of each leaf. It is, iu my 
experience icsi isatifaf&plrory' in every way as 

“cafimtutiMfelW”"'" 
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FRUIT. 

— • 

GRAPES WITHOUT FIRE-HEAT. 
The note which appeared in the Daily 
Mail on this subject is very misleading. 
It is true that the Black Hambro will 
frequently ripen in a cool house in the 
warm counties. It occasionally does so on 
open walls, but what about Muscats, Gros 
Colman, and Alicante? Take the two first- 
named. They must have a long season of 
growth and must, therefore, be started in 
artificial warmth if they are to ripen suffi¬ 
ciently to allow of keeping them in good 
condition up to March. Even here in this 
favoured county (Surrey) those two Grapes 
would not, if allowed to start naturally, 
become thoroughly ripened more than once* 
in ten years. It is not only a question of 
ripening, but also one of setting the 
berries. Muscats, especially, must have a 
certain temperature when in bloom, or the 
bunches will be irregular in form, which, 
in the case of the market grower, reduces 
the value by 100 per cent. Therefore the 
man who is asked to believe that he can 
grow good Grapes simply by bottling up 
the sunshine will, sooner or later, find him¬ 
self in a bad predicament. 

The writer of the note in the Daily Mail 
can have no practical knowledge of Grape 
culture, or he would be aware that 
shutting up as early as possible in the 
afternoon in order to store up sun-heat is 
part of gardening routine, but every now 
and then there comes a season when, for a 
month or more, Cloudy skies prevail and 
nights are inclement. . A sunless August is 
fatal to the ripening of late-keeping 
Grapes, and fires must be kept going if the 
berries are to come to the highest point of 
excellence. Even in hot summers the mar¬ 
ket grower very seldom drops fire-heat at 
night. It is rare that a ripening night 
temperature can be relied on, there being 
often a sudden drop towards morning. 
Some years ago a gentleman here built 
two vineries, each about 300 feet long by 
25 feet wide, which were planted with 
Hambros, Alicante, Gros Colman, and 
Muscats. He soon tired of them, and a 
man who had been a gentleman’s gardener 
with evidently no special knowledge of 
Grape culture took them and failed. He 
waited until September before applying 
fire-heat, the result being that he had to 
sell the Muscats and Colman at sixpence 
the pound. The man who succeeded him 
was an experienced Grape grower, who, 
working on orthodox lines, produced very 
heavy crops of fine quality and made 
money from the houses. As “ Scottish 
Gardener” truly says, most gardeners 
would gladly dispense with the labour and 
worry that the care of glasshouses that 
have to be artificially warmed involves. 
Only those who have had charge of forcing- 
houses can form any idea of what stoking 
means. When others are in bed the man 
in charge of the fires will sometimes have 
to sit up half the night so that the tem¬ 
perature may not fall below, a certain 
point. 

Admitting that the Hambro could be 
ripened without fire-heat, which I know 
cannot be done in all parts of the country, 
where are the Grapes coming from to sup¬ 
ply the market in mid-winter and up to 
March? They certainly cannot be had 
without fire-heat, for every practical 
grower knows that unless Muscats and 
Colman are thoroughly matured they will 
not keep. The Hambro cannot be relied 
on after mid-December. It is followed by 
the Alicante, which is in season up to 
February. Even this Grape, although 
comparatively easily managed, will some¬ 
times fail to set topIH unless artificial 
warmth] Is given .at tight. 7 utrt rotne 


Alicante in a cool house. The nights are | 
very cold, and I fully expect that I shall 
have an indlfferent_set this year. Admiral 
Close’s letter is likely to cause trouble to 
professional gardeners, as some employers 
may think that the man in charge has been 
working on wrong lines and that if Grapes 
can be ripened by bottling up the sunshine 
the money spent hitherto on fuel has been 
wasted. J. Cornhill. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit trees for gable of house. —Could 
you please advise me about the following? 
The gable of my house, facing due west, is 
very high—about 35 feet. It is about 20 
feet wide. There are.two windows in the 
middle of the gable, lighting rooms on 
different storeys. At present there is 
nothing growing on this gable. I want to 
grow on it some fruit trees which would, in 
a reasonable space of time, reach the top 
of the gable, thereby clothing it. At pre¬ 
sent it looks very' bare. I was thinking of 
getting trees of eating Apples, Pears, or 
Plums, and training them as upright cor¬ 
dons. Do you recommend anv of these? 
If so, what varieties? I would also like 
to know which would clothe the wall the 
most quickly and yield the best crops in 
this position.— Novice, Athy. 

[We think Pears as upright cordons 
would answer your purpose best, as they 
will, if planted in suitable compost, clothe 
the walls of the gable more quickly than 
either Apples or Plums. Good quick¬ 
growing varieties are William’s Bon 
Chretien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Mar6- 
chal de La Cour, Doyenne du Comice, Glou 
Morceau, and Beurr£ Hardy. These, with 
the exception of the first-named, if planted 
in duplicate, will be sufficient for the cloth¬ 
ing of the wall. Prepare a border not less 
than 3 feet in width and feet in depth 
to plant them in. See that it is well 
drained, and let the bulk of the compost 
consist of good fibrous loam of medium 
heavy teyture. Other ingredients to add 
to It should be burnt soil, some old mortar 
rubble, a few i-lnch bones, and about 
J cwt. bone-meal to every cartload of com¬ 
post required. If the loam Is of a light 
texture omit the lime rubbish. Prepare 
the border well in advance of planting, so 
that the compost will have time to settle. 
Planting can be done as soon as the trees 
can be obtained from the nurseryman In 
autumn. As you require the trees to cover 
the bare wall In as short a time as possi¬ 
ble it would be advisable to give instruc¬ 
tions when ordering that they should be 
on the Pear or free stock.] 

VEGETABLES, 

THE USE OF THE HOE. 

The experienced gardener trusts to the 
hoe when the inexperienced would rely on 
the watering-can. If plants are flagging 
from an apparent lack of water it seems 
so self-evident that they must be watered, 
yet there are many reasons why this ap¬ 
parently self-evident remedy should not be 
adopted except as a last resource. 

Even In such a dry spell recently experi¬ 
enced there was still plenty of water in 
the soil. It is a good rule of gardening 
that 3 'ou should begin as you intend to go 
on, therefore if once you begin watering 
during a dry spell you must go on water¬ 
ing, and that means a large expenditure of 
labour. When water is given it must be 
given In far larger quantities than the 
inexperienced might think necessary. Un¬ 
less other precautions are taken the effect 
of water on the surface of the soil is such 
as to make the soil dry faster than if no 
water had been given. Therefore it is that 
the experienced gardener uses the hoe and 
thereby, conserves for the benefit of the 
growing crop tiie water which still remains 


in the soil, whereas the inexperienced gar¬ 
dener, alarmed at the sight of wilting 
plants, draws the wrong conclusion that 
there is no water in the soil, and, having 
drawn this conclusion, proceeds to try and 
make good a shortage which may not exist. 
Once the effect which hoeing lias on the 
soil is realised much anxiety and labour 
will be saved. One advantage of hoeing is 
the destruction of weeds, which compete 
with the crop for supplies of water, but a 
more Important effect of hoeing is to pro¬ 
duce on the surface a covering of fine 
grains of soil, each of which acts some¬ 
what in the way of the cork of a bottle, 
closing up the minute rents and fissures in 
the soil and thereby preventing the escape 
of moisture. This check of the escape of 
moisture lias two advantages. It prevents 
the soil drying out so rapidly as would be 
the case if the surface were left rough and 
lumpy, and since for water to evaporate it 
must absorb heat the checking of evapora¬ 
tion prevents the undue heating of the 
soil. Therefore at times such as the pre¬ 
sent the Dutch or push hoe should be kept 
going over the ground and a fine tilth ob¬ 
tained. In the case of the Potato and 
oilier strong-growing crops, the draw lioe 
should be used, or where the acreage is 
large, one of the larger implements, such 
as the*hand Planet Junior hoe or the horse 
hoe should be employed. Yet another ad¬ 
vantage of hoeing is that, in consequence 
of the operation, air which Is necessary for 
the growth of the roots of plants finds its 
way into the soil. 

Those who happened to sow French 
Beans just before the present period of 
drought will have had a good example of 
the benefit which may be secured by hoe¬ 
ing. In some districts the drought was 
preceded by violent rains or hail. The hot 
sun caked the ground and the seedlings 
found the greatest difficulty' in pushing 
through the hard crust. Where a fine tilth 
was maintained this difficulty did not arise, 
and the seedlings came through without 
injury. The more the ground is hoed in 
dry weather the less will be the need for 
water. A word of warning is necessary. 
When the ground is wet. after heavy rain 
hoeing should not be done, for if it is, the 
treading down of the soil may do more 
harm than the hoe will do good. So soon 
as It is sufficiently dry the hoe should be 
kept going until a fine tilth is obtained. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS* 

Insect eating Fern -fronds.— The en¬ 
closed Fern (of which I should be glad to 
know the name) is being eaten by some 
insect. I enclose a leaf, and should much 
like to know what the insect is and how I 
can get rid of it. —Greyci.iffe. 

[To the best of our knowledge the Fern 
is Polypodium nigrescens, but as only 
small sterile fronds were sent it is im¬ 
possible to say positively. The discolora¬ 
tion of the fronds would appear to be due 
to scorching or some deleterious compound 
splashed over them, for we cannot dis¬ 
cover any traces of insects to account for 
it. The fronds in two or three cases show 
signs of having been eaten. This is pro¬ 
bably the work of a weevil, which works 
in tiie dark. The most successful way to 
catch these pests is to stand the plant or 
plants on a sheet of white pai>er or calico. 
Then, if a light is suddenly brought the 
weevils will at once drop from the leaves 
on which they have been feeding, for it is 
their habit to feign death when disturbed. 
Being dark in colour the weevil is very 
conspicuous against the white ground, and 
can then be readily caught and destroyed. 
The adult weevil is a small, hard beetle, 
which lays its eggs in the soil of the pots 
and the larvae imiss their time there in the 
shape of small whitMlrgrubs.] 
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THE WEEK’8 WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 1<Sth. — And rosaces (in 
variety), Pentstemon rupicola, P. hetero- 
phyllus , A spent la Gussoni, A. suberosa, 
lloustonia cwrulea, Hutchinsia alpina, 
Saponarias (in variety), Dryas octope- 
tala, D. Drummondi, Wahlenbergla 
Pumilio, Ourisia coccinea, JEthioncmas 
(in variety), Onosmas (various), A. -- 
narias (in variety), Antirrhinum * 
(species), Ramondia pyrenaica, R< 
Nathaliw, Alpine Phloxes (in variety), 
JIaberlea rhodopensis, Lithospermums 
(in variety ), Cotyledon simplicifolius, 
Violas (in variety), mcrusted Saxifrages 
(in variety), Omplfalodes, Oxalis (in 
variety), Dianthus (in variety), Scdums 
(in variety), Leontopodium alpinum 
(Edelweiss), Antcnnarias (in variety), 
(ilobularia nana, Potenlillas (in variety), 
Parochetus communis. Lychnis (in 
variety ), Mertcnsia echiflides, Cerastiums 
(in variety), Linum alpinum, L. arbo- 
reum, Dwarf Veronicas (in variety), 
Silene alpcstris, 8, Schafta, Astragalus 
monspcssulanus, hardy Primulas (in 
variety), Erodiums (in variety), Cypri- 
pedium spectabile (the Mocassin flower), 
Epimediums (in variety), Lotus cornicu- 
latus flore-pleno ), Foxgloves (in many 
colours), Epilobium angusti folium, 
Hemerocallis (in variety), Rodgersia 
podophylla, herbaceous Spirwas, Calthas 
(in variety), Libert ia formosa, Nymph was 
(in variety). Herbaceous and Tree 
Pwonies, Iris (species and varieties), 
Sweet Peas, Clematis (in variety), 
Honeysuckles, dwarf and climbing 
Roses (many species and varieties), hardy 
Heaths (in variety), Cistus (in variety), 
Jasminum primulinum, J. officinale, 
Carpenteria calif arnica, Escallonias 
(various), Ceanothus (in variety), Deut- 
zias (in variety), Grevilleas, Diervillas 
(in variety), shrubby Spirwas (in 
variety), Choisya ternata, Calycanthus 
fioridus, Camellias, Solanum crispum. 
Viburnums (in variety), Philadelphus (in 
variety), Rhaphiolepis ovata, Rhus 
Cotinus, Berber is (in variety), Andro- 
medas, Daphnes, Magnolias, shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety ), Brooms (various 
colours), Colutea arborescens, Robinias, 
Azaleas (in variety), Rhododendrons (in 
variety ), Andromedas, Senecio Grayi, 
Thatictrums (in variety), Achilleas (in 
variety), Hclianthemums (in many shades 
of colour), Gnaphalium trinerve, Ueu- 
eheras (in variety), Sempervivums (in 
variety). Ononis fruticosa, O . rotundi- 
folia. Campanulas (dwarf and tall ) (in 
great variety), dwarf and prostrate-grow¬ 
ing Genistas (in variety). Thymus Ser- 
pyllum (in variety), Geums (in variety), 
Violas (in variety), Tufted Pansies, 
Aquilcgias (in variety), Myosotis palus- 
tris. Lupins (in variety), Eremnrus (in 
variety), Ostrowskia magniflca, Trollius 
(Globe-flower), Chciranthus (in variety), 
Lilium Martagon, L. Szovitzianum, 
Knlphofia foliosa, K. Goldelse, Anchusas 
(in variety), Delphiniums (in variety), 
Doronieums, Chrysanthemum maximum 
(in variety). Herbaceous Phloxes, Qalegas 
(in variety). Dicentra spcctabilis, Draco- 
cephalum bullatum, Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella, Morina longifolia, Oenotheras (in 
variety), Pulmonaria officinalis, Erige- 
rons (in variety), Meconopsis Walliclii, 
Pyrethrums (in several colours), East 
Lothian Stocks, Pcntstemons (in variety). 
Antirrhinums (in many colours), Helio¬ 
trope, Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
Calceolaria amplexicauUs, Phacelia cam- 
panularia, Ncpcta Muss ini. 


Tije Week’s Work. —At the time o 
writing the ground is very dry, and mair 

S lants are suffering from want of moisture 
Lany plants in the rock garden requiri 
warring daily during hot weather. This 
possible, should be done late in th< 
afternoon. Bold groups of Geum Mrs 
Bradshaw are now a pleasing feature 

oome of the flower-pojHT^f this 1 - * :c " 

Geum will bo left to tnatufeV e-e 


will be sown as soon as it is ripe, to pro¬ 
duce plants for next season. The seeds 
are sown in boxes filled with fine soil and 
placed in a cold frame, where they will 
germinate readily. Polyanthus seedlings 
will now be large enough for transplant¬ 
ing. Choose a site on a shady border, such 
as provided by one under a north wall. 
Plant them sufficiently far apart to enable 
the hoe to be plied lietween the rows. Old 
plants may now be divided. These divided 
portions will form good plants that will 
furnish an abundance, of flowers next 
spring. The Polyanthus prefers a gritty 
soil, having an open texture. Gladioli 
need frequent applications of• moisture 
during dry weather, and as a mulching to 
prevent undue evaporation spread evenly 
over the surface of the roots a layer about 
2 inches deep of horse-droppings'. Stake 
the plants early, in order that the flower¬ 
ing spikes may bo secured before they be¬ 
come damaged by the wind. 

, F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, OHndlc, Northants. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cabbages. —Plants set out some few 
weeks ago are now making good progress, 
and (should have soil drawn up to them on 
either side of the rows for the support of the 
stems. A s ground becomes cleared of early 
Potatoes, fill it up with Cole worts, plant¬ 
ing them from 12 inches to 15 inches apart 
each way. 'Every other one can be pulled 
as soon as fit for use, and the remainder 
leit to heart in. More seed of the same 
variety, as well as that of the Hardy or 
YV inter Coloworts, should now be sown. The 
Rosette Colewort is not supposed to be very 
hardy, but I have had it resist a consider¬ 
able amount of frost, and the heads have 
prpved valuable for cutting in February. 
The other variety mentioned is quite 
hardy, and can be relied on for winter 
cutting. 

Lettuce and Endive.— The supply of 
both should be maintained by sowing 
every fourteen days or twenty-one days, 
according to the nature of the soil and the 
demand there may be for either or both. 
In dry weather soak the drills with water 
before sowing the seed, and drop in a few 
seeds every 9 inches or thereabouts, and 
thin to one when the plants are large 
enough. Unless the Cos varieties are pre¬ 
ferred, it is safer to rely more on the 
Cabbage kinds during the summer, as they 
do not so quickly run to seed. Advancing 
crops of both Lettuce and Endive must be 
well watered in dry weather, and the 
tying of Cos kinds and the covering down 
of Endive attended to as soon as ready to 
ensure the hearts being well blanched. 

Early Broad Beans. —These are now in 
full bloom and setting. As soon as a crop 
is ensured, pinch off the tons of the plants, 
both to prevent an attack of black fly and 
to encourage rapid development of the 
pod«s. If it has not taken place, the last 
sowing of Broad Beans should be no longer 
delayed. 

French Beans —See that the early- 
raised plants do not suffer from want of 
water, and syringe or sprinkle them with 
a rosed watering can in the evening when 
the day has been one of great heat. Draw 
np soil* to the plants of successional crops 
and make further sowings. Climbing 
varieties should be moulded up and 
staked before the plants are in need of 
support. 

Scarlet Runners —Plants raised from 
early sowings are looking well generally, 
and profiting by the genial weather now 
being experienced to such an extent that 
staking has in many instances had to be 
carried out. Plants now coming through 
the soil must be well looked after, and 
frequently dusted witli either soot or lime 
if slugs are troublesome. Mould them up 
in due course, and get them staked before 
the growths become entwined. The 
stakes, or whatever is used for supporting 
the plants, should be well let into the 
ground, so that when laden with bine they 
will not come to grief in windy weather. 


Apricots. —As soon as the stoning of the 
fruits is complete thin them down to safe 
numbers. This should be done according 
to the variety, as more fruit of the smaller 
kinds may be left on a tree than is the 
case with those which attain a larger size. 
In any event, avoid overcropping the 
trees, hoivever great the inducement may 
be to do so. Not only should feeding and 
watering now have proper attention, but 
the foliage, as far as labour will allow, 
should be well washed occasionally in the 
late afternoon. This attention should 
also be extended to other fruit trees, par¬ 
ticularly stone fruits, as a periodical wash¬ 
ing will often prevent attacks both of red 
spider and aphis. Where the water supply 
is efficient and a hose can lie used,'the 
washing does not take long to accomplish. 
The next best thing is a garden engine, but 
whatever the means employed, it is time 
and labour well spent. 

Early Peach house. —As soon as the last 
of the fruits have been gathered the trees 
should be gone over, and as far as possible 
s the*, wood which has earned them cut out, 
as this in the generality of cases is of no 
further use. Its removal is therefore 
beneficial, inasmuch as it provides not only 
for the free play of light add air among 
the new bearing wood, bub allow s it to be¬ 
come properly ripened. After this is done 
the young wood referred to should, as far 
as is necessary, be regulated and tied to 
the trellis, after which wall wash the 
foliage, and if red spider i$ present 
syringe it with an insecticide or sulphur 
mixed with soft soiap and water. For 
some time to come the trees should he 
washed daily, and every attention paid to 
the watering of the border. Trees which 
are of good age or have been in bearing for 
some considerable time may with benefit 
receive occasional supplies of liquid 
manure. Keep the house fully ventilated 
if the roof is a fixture. In old-fashioned 
houses the roof may be partly or w 7 holly 
removed for the time being, or until the 
trees have shed their leaves. 

pig house. —Trees in the early house 
now swelling off their second crop of fruit 
should receive every assistance in the way 
of feeding, renewing, the mulchings to 
borders as often as is necessary, as the 
nutritive properties of the mulches soon 
become washed out. The foliage should 
be thoroughly syringed twice daily to 
keep down red spider attacks, ana the 
floors damped at intervals in the daytime. 
Young growths should be regulated, dis¬ 
pensing with w T eak shoots, and pinching 
back the remainder to five or six leaves, 
unless there are open spaces to be clothed, 
in which case leave them intact when 
tying them back to the trellis.. The house 
should be freely ventilated in the day¬ 
time. closing in the afternoon according 
to tne exigencies of the case, whether 
necessary to hurry the crop or otherwise. 

Late Melons.— If an autumn supply of 
Melons is required, seed should now be 
sown somewhat in excess of the number of 
plants required, singly in small pots, and 
raised in neat. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Gooseberries and Currants. —In these 
gardens the bushes have been badly at¬ 
tacked by aphis and other insect pests, 
which have been very destructive amongst 
other fruit trees. Only by incessant war¬ 
fare can these pests be kept in check. 
Shorten back the shoots to five or six 
leaves, and thoroughly -syringe the trees 
with Bentley’s Quassia extract compound, 
or some other approved insecticide. This 
shortening of tne shoots will favour an 
early maturation of the wood, especially 
on cordon-trained bushes: in addition, the 
fruits of this season will be greatly im¬ 
proved thereby. 

Raspberries promise to be a very good 
crop in these gardens, and copious supplies 
of water must be given, especially wnere 
they are growing on light and porous soils. 
If manure-water is available, this will be 
very beneficial. Tie the young canes re¬ 
quired for cropping next season, and re- 
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move all weak and superfluous growths, in 
order to allow the others as much light 
as possible. The same remarks apply to 
the Loganberry. The final thinning of 
Apricots has been completed. All trees 
growing in well-drained holders should be 
given another thorough soaking of water. 
Continue to look over the trees frequently 
for maggots, which are unusually pre¬ 
valent this year, and other insects, such 
as woodlice, ants, etc., which should be 
flapped before the fruits commence to 
colour. Tliin the fruits of Plums on walls 
if they have set too thickly, and keep the 
roots w$ll supplied with water. 

Pears should be thinned where neces¬ 
sary, but care should be taken not to thin 
them too freely if the Pear midge is in 
evidence. First pick off all deformed 
fruits from the trees, and collect those 
that fall to the ground and burn them. If 
persevered with, this treatment will lessen 
tho pest. Early varieties of Apples on 
espaliers, such as Mr. Gladstone, Beauty 
of Bath, and Irish Peach, have iset thickly, 
and require to l>e thinned. The general 
crop of Apples is very disappointing, 
scarcely any having set on pyramid and 
orchard trees. American blight, which is 
now making its appearance, should be 
carefully watched, and the trees sprayed 
with Cooper’s No. 2 fluid, which I have 
found very effectual. 

Brussels Sprouts.— A final planting will 
now he made of the later-raised plants, 
selecting a good piece of land for this 
crop. The hoe should be frequently and 
thoroughly worked between the rows of 
the earlier plants. In poor soils the crop 
will be greatly benefited by slight applica¬ 
tions of a concentrated manure dusted 
over the roots in showeTy weather. Every 
opportunity should be taken to plant 
in their permanent quarters the various 
other kinds of Brassicas that will be re¬ 
quired for use next winter and spring. It 
is not necessary to reserve plots of ground 
for Winter Greens, as satisfactory results 
may he obtained by intercropping among 
such subjects as Peas and Beaus, provided 
these have been afforded ample room. 
Except in eutailing a little extra care in 
gathering the produce, these Greens do 
no harm to the other crops, and frequently 
during the hot weather tne latter afford 
just sufficient shade to enable the green 
vegetables to start away freely. The 
majority of the Brassicas much better 
withstands severe weather when planted 
in firm ground, and by removing the first 
crop at the earliest opportunity and forking 
over the surface about 3 inches deep little 
further labour will need to be expended on 
them. Overcrowding must be guarded 
against, as plenty of room is necessary for 
the plants to make solid growth, which 
will enable them to stand severe weather. 

Onions I have raised under glass and 
planted out to produce large bulbs are 
now growing rapidly, but they require 
assistance during hot and dry weather in 
the way of thorough drenchings of water, 
both at the roots and overhead, giving 
dressings of fresh soot before the water is 
applied. A careful watch should be kept 
for any traces of mildew, and should tne 
slightest sign of it appear, remove all 
affected plants and burn them. Take im¬ 
mediate steps. to prevent it spreading, 
which it does with alarming rapidity if 
allowed to go unchecked. Seedlings that 
liave been partly thinned may now' be 
safely left at their proper distance. In 
the case of any badly affected witli mag¬ 
gots, it will be wise to leave them at least 
as thickly again as one would in the ordi¬ 
nary way. Keep the soil constantly 
stirred between the rows, and dust otten 
with soot, wood ashes, and artificial 
manure in equal proportions. 

Shallots.— Those planted early liave 
practically finished their growth. Imme¬ 
diately this has fallen down the bulbs will 
be lifted and placed to dry and ripen in a 
sunny position. In case of a long spell of 
wet weather, these are best placed in a pit 
or frame, if avails hie, where tljev can be 
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Potatoes. —Complete the earthing-up of 
all late-planted crops as soon as possible, 
but first make suae that the surface of the 
soil is thoroughly freed from weeds by flat 
hoeing it. 

Celery. —Remove all side growths and 
split leaves from the early plants. Stir 
the surface soil frequently, and w’ater 
freely with occasional doses of liquid 
manure. Keep a sharp look-out for the 
Celery fly, and destroy the maggots whilst 
quite small by pressing them between the 
thumb and finger. Apply a good dusting 
of soot once a week early in the morning 
or late in the evening. 

Cucumbers. —Plants in frames on gentle 
hotbeds will in most cases now be in bear¬ 
ing, and the final addition of fresh soil to 
the roots must lx? given l)efore growth be¬ 
comes more dense. A common mistake is 
allowing a thicket of growth to form be¬ 
fore using the knife. Wholesale thinning 
is then practised, resulting in a severe 
check in all ways. The best plan, and in the 
end the easiest, is to thin out frequently. 
Sun and air then reach not only growtn. 
but roots also, and fruit of good size ana 

? [ualitv is freely produced. The old- 
ashioned plan of pegging down the 
growths is a good one. particularly until 
the plants have filled their allotted space, 
as roots are then emitted from all the 
joints, and the plants thereby strength¬ 
ened. It will be as well where the 
linings have sunk to build them up again, 
which will suffice for the rest of the season. 
Early and cautious airing, syringing with 
tepid water at 4 p.m., and covering the 
lights with mats on cold nights are also 
necessary. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Greenhouse Azaleas.— Those who wish 
to take cuttings will find this the correct 
time at which to do so. These readily 
root under cloches in a shady part of the 
greenhouse. Fill the pots very firmly 
with a good peaty compost with a little 
sand, place a further half-inch of sand on 
the surface of each pot, select moderately 
ripe tips, 2 inches or 3 inches in length, 
and dibble them in firmly. Aftenvards 
place the pots under the bell-glasses, and 
see to it that watering is (intelligently 
done. Heaths, and, indeed, the majority 
of hard-wooded plants, may he increased 
in a similar way. 

Primula obconica.— Seeds may now be 

sown for- autumn and winter blooming. 
There in now' a fairly wide range of colour 
in this family, and a fine hatch in a 
neighbouring garden during the past 
spring has gone far toward removing a 
prejudice which I entertained in respect 
of the w’hite form. There still remains, 
unfortunately, the danger of contracting 
skin eruptions from this plant, and those 
susceptible ought to l)e wary. 

Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias, sown 
now, will be useful next February or 
round about that time, and batches of 
these may with advantage be grown to 
take the place of bulbs. After all, the 
varied colours of these plants wdien in 
bloom are decidedly more attractive than 
those of Narcissi or even Tulips, and they 
are equally easily handled, while their 
period of effectiveness is certainly not less 
than that of bulbs. 

Nerlnes. —These may now be placed at 
the foot of a south wall or upon a hard 
walk where they will be fully'exposed to 
the sun. If these bulbs are not thoroughly 
matured in this way the yield of bloom is 
not only sparse but irregular. 

Seedling Hippeastrums.— Good fortune 
has attended the sowing of Hippeastrum 
seeds which liave l>een stored tor two or 
three years. Every seed, apparently, has 
germinated, and a proportion has been 
pricked off into Cocoa fibre in a mode¬ 
rately warm and moist propagating pit. 
Tli© seeds were collected in Zanzibar, and 
it is just possible that something novel 
may result. 

Peaches. —It is a safe rule to keep the 
growths as thin as is consistent with a 
sufficiency of fruiting wood for the ensu¬ 


ing season. Such shoots should bv this 
time have been neatly tied in, and super¬ 
fluous wood disposed of. Expose the 
fruits from the beginning, in order to get 
a good colour. Pale Peaches, such as 
Noblesse, for example, arc* by no moans 
lacking in flavour; but it is idle to deny 
that there is a prejudice against them in 
favour of highly coloured fruits. Even 
Noblesse, of well exposed, will show a 
tinge of pink; but, of course, a Peach 
which is naturally rosy ought to take on a 
high colour. Where borders are known 
to be sufficiently drained, it is not easy 
to over-water. As a matter of fact, the 
danger lies at this season in the other 
direction. Watering is often not suffi¬ 
ciently attended to, and spider and aphis 
gain a footing. Continue to s\’ringe and 
to damp down round about 4 p.m., and 
oil warm nights a little air may be left 
along the apex of the house. 

Young Vines. —In all probability there 
will not be many young Vines planted 
during the/preseitt season, but where such 
work is contemplated this is the correct 
time to undertake it. Borders, rf course, 
need not (and should not) all lie made a: 
one time. Four feet or 5 feet—of which 
a portion should lie outside—are suffi¬ 
cient for a start. For very early, or for 
very late, work, it is better that the bor¬ 
der be entirely under cover; but in such 
cases abundance of water and a liberal 
amount of stimulant, either animal or 
chemical, is needful if the best results are 
to be obtained. Careful watering is very 
essential in the case of newly planted 
rods. 

Gooseberry caterpillar.— In this district 
there is a plague of Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar. In these gardens, owing to the 
free us© of soot when the buds were newly 
expanded, and a supplementary dressing 
after setting was finished, there are few 
traces of this pest. The ease of applica¬ 
tion and cheapness of the soot remedy 
seem to prejudice the worst sufferers 
against its use, but it is highly effectual, 
and free from the danger which attaches 
to the use of Hellelxire or proprietary 
washes. It does not seem to be generally 
known that the saw fly has tWo periods of 
activity—the second early in Septe-mlier. 
By that time the crop is usually picked, 
and the hushes are left to their own de¬ 
vices. This is wrong. They should be ex¬ 
amined at that time, and if the larv:e arc 
observed, let the bushes be smothered 
with soot. 

Plums. —There has been an exception¬ 
ally free set ui>oii the walls, and a little 
thinning has already been done, chiefly 
as yet in the case of Washington and 
Kirke’s Plums. It is a mistake to delay 
thinning, and when any tree, no matter 
what the variety, is allowed to ripen too 
heavy a crop the flavour is poor and in¬ 
sipid. I have frequently noticed, in the 
case of Victoria especially, that when the 
trees were heavily cropped the fruits were 
not only small individually, but lacked 
flavour in a marked degree—that, to my 
•mind, lieing akin to the “sleepiness” of 
Pears, so far as taste went. Aphis is 
liable to attack the tips of Plum shoots at 
this time. When it is noticed, the engine 
or syringe, briskly and regularly used, 
will effect a clearance. 

Strawberries. —Where planted on light 
•soil, should the present dry weather con¬ 
tinue, watering will be necessary. It is 
well to lvear in mind that not only do 
young plants ripen their fruits earlier 
than old ones, but the fruits are indi¬ 
vidually finer. Keeping this in view, 
should any beds or portions of bods he 
due for renewal in autumn, a beginning 
ought to 1 h? made with the selection ot 
runners. Some layer these on t-iie parent 
plants, but I prefer to take them off and 
give them a start in beds in a row of cold- 
frames in a somewhat shaded place, and 
in which Brassicas for present planting 
have found room. When planting time 
comes, these runners can be lifted with 
excellent balls at any convenient season. 

8ublaterHl growth on Vines.-— The man- 
fa.gemejjij |^^largely a 
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matter of detail, and those who have 
studied their requirements well know 
exactly when and what to do in the case 
of sublateral growth. In Grapes, such as 
Madresfield Court., which are liable to 
crack, it may prove to be good policy to 
permit a little more extension than is 
allowed to Hamburghs. In all cases 
there ought to be plenty of foliage, but 
ample room must be allowed for the 
proper development of every leaf. Dry¬ 
ness at the root must be avoided. This, 
equally with superfluous moisture, may 
causo cracking, or, indeed, shanking. 
Clean and healthy foliage is a great asset 
in Grape cultivation. 

Vegetable garden. The Climbing 
French Bean is good for present sowing, 
and Scarlet Runners should not he neg¬ 
lected. Another lihe may be sown for 
succession, and for present sowing the 
white-seeded form may be recommended. 
A few Leeks may be got out, but it is 
better to defer planting in bulk till the 
end of the month. Parsley from a June 
sowing is always dependable. The bril¬ 
liant weather which is being experienced 
at present gives a good opportunity for 
weed-killing, and the scuffle hoe has been 
kept going throughout the week. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 
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It was not surprising that, after a lapse 
of three weeks—a most unlooked-for oc¬ 
currence at a time of so much flower 
beauty in the garden—the meeting held on 
this date should be of unusual fullness, 
interest, and variety. Hardy plants were 
in great force, the best herbaceous plants 
strongly in evidence in many directions. 
Most conspicuous, however, were the 
Pwonies, Delphiniums, and Spanish Irises. 
Sweet Peas were in perfection; as well 
shown as grown. Border Carnations, too, 
were very fine. Orchids were well shown, 
and among them some noteworthy novel¬ 
ties. Several new plants gained recogni¬ 
tion. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

Of these, Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, 
Wisbech, had a great wealth, the firm 
showing only the cream of each group. 
For example, in Paeonies, Philomele, 
Albert Crousse, Marguerite Gerard, Marie 
Lcmoine, La Perle, and Mods. Charles 
Leveque would make an indispensable set, 
though Mystic (purplish), with .its great 
centre of golden petaloids, is also grand. 
Spanish Irises, Gold Cup, W. T. Ware 
(lemon and soft canary), L’lnnocence 
(white), and Unique (flushed blue stan¬ 
dards and white falls) were very fine. 
Delphiniums, too, were well shown. 
Messrs. Kelway and Son had a big gather¬ 
ing of Delphiniums, some of the best of 
them, by which we mean those that catch 
the eye at every turn, being such as 
General lMumer (intense deep blue, single, 
w ith uncommonly large flowers easily dis¬ 
posed on a lax pyramidal spike), Eileen 
Kelway (mauve), Lt. Warneliffe (deep 
blue, white eye, single-flowered, of con¬ 
spicuous beauty), James Kelway (sky- 
blue, white eye), and Ivelway's Premier (a 
handsome single-flowered sort of azure- 
blm* tone). Mr. F. Gifford showed vases 
of the new' garden Pink, Glory, flowers 
rose coloured with base of crimson. 
Effective and free, its rigid foot-long 
stems render it less liable to the ills 
resulting from pelting rains. Good 
garden Pinks, too, were shown by Mr. 
G. W. Miller; none more effective, fra¬ 
grant, or ornamental than the fringed 
variety, Gladys Crantield, a piuk-coloured 
sort with maroon centre. Spanish Iris 
King of Yellows, Delphinium King of Del¬ 
phiniums (intense bide, white c^ntet L »nd 
D. i lei Id dbniia grim l Aen li vvlere etc!Sent. 


Erigerou B. Ladhams (pink) is a 2 feet 
high plant of good garden ornament and 
useful for cutting. ' 

SWEET PEAS. 

Twelve of the best standard varieties of 
these popular flowers from Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh, constituted an object 
lesson in the selection of the fittest and 
most distinct. The varieties were Illumi¬ 
nator, Adelaide (maroon and purple), 
Duplex (pale pink), Dobbie’s Scarlet, Old 
Rose, Warrior (maroon), Constance Hin¬ 
ton (white), Dobbie’s Orange, Orchid 
(mauve), Jean Ireland (cream, pink 
bordered), Elfrida Pearson (pink), and 
Mrs. T. Jones (heliotrope). A great 
bouquet of eacli formed by a hundred or 
more sprays in a vase, w r bile affording a 
lavish display, testified to both merit and 
distinctness. Novelties from the same 
source, each gaining an Award of Merit, 
were Ivorine (cream with palest buff 
standards), Mrs. Hitchcock (pale pink and 
cream, ever a popular combination in these 
flowers), and Dobbie’s Maroon, which is of 
dark brown colour. 

BORDER CARNATIONS. 

These, from Mr. Douglas, were particu¬ 
larly good. The best and most distinct, 
we thought, was Dora, an apricot-coloured 
self much deeper in tone than any other 
w T e know of its shade. Mrs. Andrew 
Brotherston, a fancy, is purplish-crimson 
freckled with white. The indispensable 
buff-coloured E. Shiffner, Linkman (yellow 
ground fancy), and Bookham White were 
others of merit. Seedling rockwork 
Pinks, varied and beautiful, were also 
shown. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Only one exhibit of these—that from Mr. 
Charles Turner, Slough, of a series of 
Mock Oranges (Pbiladelphus)—calls for 
notice. Taking them in order of merit we 
place Norma well at the head of the single 
whites, unequalled for purity or freedom, 
with Virginal, a double, in like place. 
Nothing can surpass the exceeding beauty 
or high ornament of these two. Below 
these, such as Boule d’Argent (double), 
Avalanche, Lemoinei (small-flowered, 
though very free), aud purpureo-inacula- 
tus naturally fall, though all are meritori¬ 
ous and afford a goodly variety, a thing 
ever to be desired. 

ROSES. 

These were not well shown, aud probably 
the long spell of drought has been against 
them. Romeo, said to be a Wdchuraiana 
hybrid Rambler, is a new scarlet. We 
may see it better later. It was from Mr. 
Easlea. Star of Persia, a hybrid of R. 
lutea, from Rev. J. H. Pemberton, is of 
rich yellow and semi-double. We shall 
look for this again. Such colour richness 
in a profuse flowering variety would be 
glorious iu the garden. It is said to 
possess a perfume blend of the Tea Rose 
and Rosa lutea. Messrs. P*. R. Cant and 
Son contributed the single pink-flowered 
Cupid, Una (very fine semi-double white), 
Lemon Pillar, Moysci, and the apricot- 
coloured Crepuscule. 

FRUIT. 

One exhibit of Strawberries, nine trays 
in all, each tray of a different variety, re¬ 
presented all the fruit shown at this meet¬ 
ing. It came from Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers, and, needless to say, high-class 
throughout. As a good variety for home 
cultivation and use, Laxton’s Bountiful, a 
shapely fruit of good scarlet colour, was 
strongly recommended. Laxtonian (dark 
red, maincrop) is said to surpass Sir 
Joseph Paxton for firmness and flavour. 
The Duke, with shapely scarlet fruits, is 
earlier than Royal Sovereign and travels 
well. The Admiral, of extra good flavour, 


also travels well. Laxton’s International 
is a large red maincrop sort. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown secured 
first-class certificates for their novelties 
Miltonia Lady Veitch (M. Vexillaria 
G. W. Owen x M. Jules Hye de Croow) 
and Odontoglossum Promereus xanthotes 
(a remarkable white and yellow form), 
Odontoglossum Armstrong! (white with 
puce to heliotrope blotches) gained a pre¬ 
liminary card of commendation. The new 
hybrid Disa Italia, from Messrs. Flory 
and Black, gained an Award of Merit. 
Anguloa Clowesl, with golden, almost 
orange-yellow, goblet-like cups, from 
Messrs. Charlesworth, stood out well from 
the rest. Such colouring is not common 
among Orchids. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
pages. _ 

BEES. 

IN THE WAKE OF THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT DISEASE. 

I do not often travel very far from home, 
but whenever I go away it is my practice 
to make enquiries after my friends the 
bees. In June it was my good fortune to 
b^ able to take in Scotland a short respite 
from professional duties. In Edinburgh 
and the small area of its neighbourhood 
which I traversed not the sight or a sound 
of a bee did I enjoy, to my great disap¬ 
pointment. The reverse was the case* at 
Crieff, where, though I saw a few bees, 
most that I heard was of the ravages of 
the scourge which appears to have swept 
across Perthshire with deadly effect. The 
sight of a couple of hives in a cottager’s 
garden was sufficient to embolden me to 
tap at the door of the cottage. The 
fraternal feeling I have always found to 
exist between beekeeiiers of any station in 
life very speedily removed all suspicion in 
the mind of the cottager towards the in¬ 
truder, aud talk became vigorous. Alas! 
the Isle of Wight disease! He had kept 
bees in a small way, but two years ago 
they succumbed to the fell enemy. My 
friend referred me to another Crieff in¬ 
habitant, however, who, he said, had had 
longer experience and who had kept bees 
on a larger scale. With little delay I 
tracked this second brother beekeeper 
down, who, on my informing him that I 
kept bees, gave me an open-armed wel¬ 
come into his humble first-floor tenement. 
Yes, he had kept bees all his life and his 
father before him. I longed for a photo¬ 
grapher to “ snap ” a picture of the two of 
us chattering, fourteen to the dozen, side 
by side, my friend with his bared and 
folded muscular arms having drawn closer 
up to me as the talk proceeded. llis 
apiary of fourteen hives disappeared in 
1915; though the disease made its appear¬ 
ance in Crieff in 1913. His thoughtful ac¬ 
count of the progress of the disease’s ad¬ 
vance in Perthshire was interesting. A 
swarm of bees had been imi>orted from 
England in 1913 to Blair Atholl on the 
River Garry. It was clearly infected, for 
the disease promptly disclosed itself. It 
followed the course of that river and on 
down the valley of the River Tummel, 
next appearing at Pitlochry. Soon it 
spread to Blairgowrie and Perth. From 
here it took an abrupt turn westwards to 
the villages of Methven and Fowlis Wester 
and thence to Crieff, clearing out. on the 
way, an apiary of about twenty hives at 
Milton. My friend’s apiary of fourteen 
hives, all worked in the cleanest, most in¬ 
telligent, and up-to-date manner imssible, 
. went under in three weeks. 

Perthshire. Ialmost bereft 
i of bees, a condition which js.pi;ovtn^ a sad 
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loss to the country, for this county’s honey' 
output was large. Almost all beekeepers 
in Crieff and neighbourhood used to enjoy 
a double harvest—first of flower honey, 
then of Heather honey. At the end of July 
there was a general transportation by 
road of hives to Newton Bridge in Glen 
Almond for the Heather honey harvest. 
Everyone secured his till and returned 
home at the close of September well satis¬ 
fied. With very few exceptions both 
flower honey and Heather honey was 
secured in sections and worked on the 
“starter” method, thus both kinds were 
obtained in the most agreeable form for 
the table. 

Although we beekeepers further south 
consider the shallow frame method the 
more profitable, yet in this part of Scot¬ 
land it was clear that very large quanti¬ 
ties were marketed in sections. It meant, 
of course* that a larger number of hives 
had to be kept, but the working for sec¬ 
tions required only a minimum of time and 
expense, because the honey was simply re¬ 
moved from the hive to the retailer direct, 
and there was no need of either extractor 
or honey press. Indeed, so far as I could 
ascertain, “run” honey was pretty well 
unknown in this part of Scotland. 

I have now removed to the Oban district, 
which seems to be little affected by the 
disease. Of the bee industry here I shall 
hope to write next week, as well as of one 
or two points in Scottish beekeeping, addi¬ 
tional to those already mentioned. I 
should welcome correspondence from 
readers in Scotland, correcting (if need be) 
or amplifying any statements I have made 
concerning this industry in North Britain. 

Every preparation should now be com¬ 
pleted for removing and dealing with sur¬ 
plus honey from hives, seeing that the 
extractor is in good order, super-clearers 
clean and their springs free, sieves flaw¬ 
less, jars ready, and, above all, plenty of 
space cleared in which to work—indoors, 
of course. Should the weather at the end 
of July become cold, remove supers at 
once, because the bees will proceed to take 
honey down from them into the brood 
chamber if they are prevented from 
foraging. B. B. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Umns&ntfies Douglas! and bees.— The 

note by “ P. T.” on Limnanthes Douglasi, 
in your issue of May 25th, was of great 
interest to beekeeiiers, particularly so at 
the present time. This annual has long 
been recognised as one of the most prolific 
nectar-producing plants, and therefore, in 
those beekeeping manuals which include 
lists of flowers, etc., most suitable for 
bees, we are strongly advised to introduce 
this plant. Probably, however, not many 
of us knew that it originally came from 
California. At the present time this is 
especially worthy of notice, from the fact 
of the recent arrival in England of quanti¬ 
ties of Californian honey. It arrives in 
granulated form, packed in tin boxes, the 
individual blocks weighing about G4 lbs. 
each. The retail price has been 2s. Gd. a 
lb., and the fruiterer in whose shop I first 
saw’ it told me the stile was a fairly ready 
one. Speaking for myself, I did not con¬ 
sider the flavour as good as that of honey 
of the British Isles, and I honestly tried 
to judge it dispassionately. It would be 
interesting to know to what extent, if any, 
Limnanthes Douglasi is encouraged in 
California for honey purposes. “*P. T.” 
.justly speaks of its undoubted beauty, free 
growth, and easy cultivation. May I add 
to these attractions its usefulness in pro¬ 
viding the bee with an almost unique 
abundance of lidftatjfur houqylmakingV— 

b. b. ii. VjO vlt 
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PELMANISM 
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THE LITTLE GREY BOOK8.” 


Tacsonla not blooming (A. L. M.).— 
The wood has become too crowded, and 
should be well thinned out, cutting away 
■all weakly shoots and the strong branches 
to about one-third their length. Each 
growing shoot should at least be 0 inches 
distant from its neighlxmr, so that it may 
acquire substance. Any superfluous 
shoots which may be found to encroach 
upon the allotted space should be 
promptly suppressed. Give plenty of air 
and abundance of water when growing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hair worms (In Doubt ).—The specimens 
you send are hair worms, belonging to 
the genus Mermis. These worms may 
often be found on plants after rain, and 
sometimes in great numbers. They pass 
the greater part of their mature existence 
in the soil. The life history of these 
worms is but imperfectly understood, but 
at is certain that they pass a portion of 
-their early life as internal parasites of in¬ 
sects. they are quite harmless to 
plants. 

Cuckoo spit (A. Taylor).— Hand-picking 
is perhaps the easiest way to get rid of 
this. Another good plan is to expose to 
the sun and air, by the aid of a small 
brush, the insect which you will find inside 
the frothy mass. Syringing with Tobacco 
liquid also answers well, to one gallon 
of water add one tablespoonful of nicotine. 
With this thoroughly mix an ounce of soft 
soap. Apply the mixture lukewarm, and 
wash it off about an hour afterwards with 
clean water. We do not reply by post, as 
the answers to queries are given to benefit 
-our readers in general. 


BHOBT MPIiISa. 

John Spark. —“ The Apple in Orchard 
and Garden,” by E. Hobday not J. 
Groom, can be had from this office by 

post for 7£d.- W. S .—Kindly say what 

Gentians vou refer to. Do you mean 
such as the Gentianella (G. aeauhs) and 
G. verua? 

Names of plants. — E. V. A. —Thalic- 

trum aquilegiiefolium.- G. II. —1, Saxi- 

fraga granulata fl.-pl.; 2, Veronica 

spicata; 3, The Masterwort (Astrantia 

major);. 4, Liliuni umbellatum.- 

M, S. —1 J Centranthus ruber; 2, 

Lychnis dioica fl.-pl.; 3, Tradescantia vir- 

ginica; 4, Campanula grandis.- N. B.— 

1, Fiscal Ionia niacrautha; 2, Escallonia 
Philippiana; 3, Helianthemuin vulgare; 

4, The White Beam (Pvrus Aria).- 

M. II. II. —1, The Jerusalem Sage 
(Phlomis fruticosa); 2, Spiiwa caneseens ; 

3, Epilobium angustifolium.- G. D .—1, 

Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, the Cheddar 

Pink (Dianthus cresius).- 11. J. T .— 

1, Philadelphia eoronarius; 2, WeigelaEva 
Rat like; 3, Weigela Candida; 4, Kalmia 

myrtifolia.- B. M. —1, The Poam- 

flower; 2, Saxifraga Andrewsi; 3, The 
Manna Ash (Eraxinus Ornus); 4, Ber¬ 
bers Darwini.- S. L.— 1, The Mexican 

Orange-flower (Choisya ternata).- G. G. 

Baker Orcswell. —1, The Manna Ash 
(Fraxinus Ornus); 2, Melittis Meliso- 
phyllum album. 

Wood ashes to save soap.—I will feel 
obliged if you can let me know about an 
article on soap-making. It says a can of 
lye to the other ingredients, but docs not 
say what quantity the can holds.—M rs. 
Alfred West. 


A warning to the bee. —The following 
appears in the issue of Punch June 12th, 
1918:— 

A "Wellington grocer was fined .•£*.*> 
for selling honey which was not 
plainlv marked with the net weight 
and the manufacturer’s name .—The 
Xcu' Zealander. 


No books have achieved greater popularity 
during the war than “ the little grey books," as 
they are affectionately called. 

Soldiers pore over them in the trenches; 
sailors con them in their brief intervals of 
leisure in the Grand Fleet; business men and 
women consult them at every possible oppor¬ 
tunity ; lawyers, doctors, and students declare 
them to be an ever-ready source of help, 
stimulation, and encouragement. 

In fact, everybody is studying these wonder¬ 
ful “little grey books,” in which the principles 
of Pelmanism are so interestingly explained: 
“Pelmanism”—that extraordinary new force 
in modern life—the “cardinal factor of success” 
to quote TRUTH'S telling phrase. 

If you do not know the “ little grey books,” 
if you are not a Pelmanist, you should hasten 
to make up for lost time. “Nobody who has 
not studied these books,” says an ardent Pel¬ 
manist, “ can conceive the immeasurable bene¬ 
fits resulting from them.” v 

“ A single one of them would be cheap to me 
at a hundred pounds,” declares a solicitor. 
“As a direct consequence of them I gained a 
step in promotion,” writes a Lieut.-General. 

A General writes from France : “ The im¬ 
portance of the Pelman Course can hardly be 
exaggerated. I agree it should be nationalised." 

Many clerks, shop assistants, and salesmen 
tell how they doubled and trebled their incomes 
as the result of a few weeks’ study of the 
Pelman Course. Tradesmen tell of “record 
turnover,” and 100 per cent, and 200 per cent, 
increase in profits. The latest batch of reports 
from Pelman students (including men and 
women of all occupations in life) show that 
less than one per cent.—not one in a hundred 
—failed to gain substantial advantages from the 
Pelman Course. 

TRUTH has lately made another report upon 
the progress of Pelmanism amongst various 
classes, and confesses it would be impossible to 
name a business, profession, or vocation in 
which there were not hundreds of Pelman 
students. 

Navy and Army officers are very’ “ keen on 
Pelman ” ; 99 Admirals and Generals, as well 
as over 30,000 other officers and men, are 
studying the course. A large number of 
readers of the leading journals have taken it. 
and have already profited by it in income and 
position. 

The Directors of the Institute have arranged 
a substantial reduction in the fee, to enable 
the readers of Gardening Illustrated to 
secure the complete course for one-third less 
than the usual fee. 

To get the benefit of this liberal offer appli¬ 
cation should be made at once by postcard to 
the address below. 

IMMEDIATE BENEFIT. 

“Benefit,” says “TRUTH,” “is derived 
from the very first, and this is the general ex¬ 
perience of the vast majority of the students. 
Almost before they are aware of it, the bram 
is being set methodically to work on the lines 
which will bring out its full capacity.” 


OVER 260.009 MEN AND^WOMEN. 

The Pelman Course has already been fol¬ 
lowed by over 250,000 men and women. It U 
directed through the post, and is simple to 
follow. It takes up very little time. It 
involves no hard study. It can be practised 
anywhere—in the trenches, in the office, in the 
train, in spare minutes during the day. And 
yet in quite a short time it has the effect oi 
developing the mind, just as physical exercise 
develops the muscles, of increasing your per¬ 
sonal efficiency, and thus doubling your all¬ 
round capacity and income-earning power. 

A full description of the Pelman Course, 
with a complete synopsis of the lessons, is 
given in “Mind and Memory,” a free copy oi 
which (together with “TRUTH’S” special 
supplement on “ Pelmanism ”) will be sent 
post free to all readers of Gardening Illi-s- 
trated who send a postcard to the Pelman 
Institute, 333, Pelman . House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. T. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES FROM NEWBURY. 

I have been Interested In the correspond¬ 
ence abont the non-flowering of Gent la* 
nella. I have had plants from two 
sources, tried them on dry banks and In 
boggy places, peaty soil, and limestone 
moraine. They seem to live almost any¬ 
where, but I hardly ever get a blossom, 
which Is a ]>’fy, as I am very fond of the 
“ Gramophone flower,” as a friend calls 
the big blue bells. The vagaries of plants 
are endless. Some years ago I planted 
two good pieces of Androsace Chumbyl 
side by side on the aforesaid moraine. 
They were slow in becoming established, 
and the bod winter of two years ago killed 
one entirely. To the other it acted as a 
tonic, as it threw out runners In all 
directions, flowered well, and Is now a 
good-sized clump. I detached a small 
piece about a month ago, stubk It in a 
small pot of sand, put a piece of glass 
over the top, and placed It In full sun in 
a cold-house, watering it copiously. It 
seems to enjoy this treatment, which, fol¬ 
lowing a hint given me by Sir F. Crisp's 
gardener, I have tried successfully for 
propagating various alpine plants. So 
far, however, I have not been able to root 
Aubrietias from cuttings, though I have 
raised some good ones from seed. Can 
you tell me why my 
Pernettya muoronata busheR will not 
set fruit? They are healthy, and flower 
well every year. I wonder If an^ of your 
readers who find a difficulty In growing 
Hardy Azaleas would care to try the 
following plan? The 9oil here Is what is 
known as “ clay with flints,” or ” red 
land ” over chalk, and therefore not suit¬ 
able for lime-haters. I have a long, low 
mound in the rock garden, and In this I 
sunk old carbide drums, making no drain¬ 
age holes, as we suffer from drought. 
These I filled w ith peat and leaf soil, and 
planted an Azalea in each. They do not 
grow’ large, but flower nicely every year. 
Round the northern and western foot of 
the mound Is a fringe of Erica carnea 
liybrida, with a few bushes of the taller 
E. c. type. These with Crocus Imperati 
and C. Tomassinianus are very pretty 
early In the year. Then come thriving 
clumps of Narcissus Poetaz Elvira, which 
increases well. The Azaleas give the next 
display, followed by a double red Helinn- 
tliemuin, which struggles over the dark- 
green Heath, and is very brilliant now. 
It is cut back after flowering, and the 
two plants live happily together. An old- 
fashioned hardy Fuchsia comes later. 
The mound is crowned with a tall blue 
MertonsJa-Iooking plant that was given to 
me without a name—a lovely thing in 
May and early June—and a white- 
flow’ered shrub. Ozothamnus rosmarini- 
folius, I think. Lavender, and other 
silvery-leaved things keep the tall Mer- 
tensias in place. Primula denticulata, 
P. Cockburnlana, Blue Primroses, Hepa- 
tioas, etc., are happy In a bay to the north 
of the mound, and a bush of Hydrangea 
paniculata and an old-fashioned pinkish 
Michaelmas Daisy of Aster ericoldes type 
and the red autumn foliage of the Azaleas 
give a nice effect fjuite into the late 
autumn. Stones are scarce here, and 
labour was never too plentiful, even in 
pre-war days, and this method of 
arrangement I fln<T t<ybe> very economical 
of both^ij.iJ^jFr^ni^. montKsy>f H&lvehr 


there are flowers on this mound, and for 
the other three the contrast of dark and 
silvery foliage and the warm tones of the 
few stones that show are still pleasant to 
the eye. Much, however, depends on the 
formation of the ground and the setting 
of the stones. A mound should suit its 
lackground and surroundings both In 
shape and proportion, or the effect will 
never be right, however well it may be 
planted. I wonder if any of your readers 
could give me any hints as to the treat¬ 
ment of the so-called 

Climbing Hydrangea? Mine does not 
climb, and flowers but shyly. Does it 
like sun or shade, a moist place or a dry, 
or Is It, perchance, one of those tiresome 
plants that sulk for years after having 
been moved? C. M. A. Peake. 

Westbrook, Newbury. 


NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 

Aubrietia Fire King. —No variety of the 
Purple Rock Cress surpasses this in 
brilliant colouring, and, given a sunny 
position in the rock garden where a deep 
root-run of loam and old mortar exists for 
the roots, it soon forms a rich mass of 
colour. In cool places on level ground it 
Is effective, particularly so where deep soil 
exists. In shallow or poorly cultivated 
soils much of the colour effect Is lost, while 
the succession of flowers Is also shortened. 

Hypericum patulum in bloom. — Both 
the type and H. patulum Henryi have 
been in flower here since June 18th, and 
the bushes promise a long succession of 
their beautiful blossoms. This is nearly 
three months in advance of the usual 
flowering period, these shrubs generally 
being among the last to bloom in autumn. 
Another plant which is some weeks ahead 
of its time Is Verbena veuosa, which began 
to show Its charming purple early in June. 
—N. Wales. 

Hellanthemum Fireball.— Doubtless the 
exceptional colour of the flowers of this 
suggested the varietal name, a patch of it 
in full sunlight with hundreds of its deep¬ 
est orange-scarlet flowers expanded being 
something to remember. Wondrously 
effective and free-flowering, the best of 
these Sun Roses are of great value in 
exposed positions on rockwork or In the 
rock wall, where there is a fair amount of 
soLl and mortar rubble available for the 
roots to penetrate into. 

Potentllla nitlda alba. — Many look 
askance at the Cinquefoils, partly because 
some of the perennial kinds have a trick 
of getting out of bounds, and. partly be¬ 
cause some of the poorer sorts are singu¬ 
larly Ineffective unless in large, and there¬ 
fore unkempt, masses. A good word must 
be said for the bushy varieties, and one 
of these is the above. Of a good habit 
and of useful colour, P. nitlda alba Is an 
acquisition, and, apart from its value in 
the border, I intend to give it a trial In 
5-inch pots for cool greenhouse work.— 
Kirk. 

Rose Noel I a Nabonnand. — A noble 
Rose, lately described in our columns. 
Large, fine in colour, and a vigorous 
climber. Worth all the Ramblers put 
together.—From Mr. Sydney Spalding. 

-Referring to “ W.’e ” note on Rose 

Cramolsle, I must honour to the spirit 


the man who raised Noel la Nabonnand. 
For many years I have seen her flinging 
great masses of large, velvety crimson 
Roses over a high arch. lately, In charac¬ 
teristic exuberance, she has embraced a 
prickly neighbour in the shape of a large 
Holly tree. It is in every way a hand¬ 
somer Rose than Cramolsle, and blooms 
for a longer period. I cannot claim that 
my plant is on Its own roots, for occa¬ 
sionally Briars come up, but they are 
easily dealt with, and have to no way 
diminished the splendour of this wonder¬ 
ful Rose. Its roots are among Ferns, and 
the soil is poor, but I fancy the roots 
have penetrated the gravel path, and thus 
get warmth and rain. A large specimen 
of Clematis is now entwined in this Rose, 
which, if not an ‘‘amazing marriage,” is 
certainly a happy one.— Sydney Spalding. 

Blue native Windflowers.— Our Wood 
Windflower varies in some soils; In 
others, as to the district where I write, 
one poor form Is in every wood. Mr. 
Salmon is wrong in supposing that all 
blue forms are coerule'a. I once went 
into Wales, under the guidance of Mr. 
Webster, to see a blue form there smaller 
than A. RobinsonI, which came origin¬ 
ally from an Irish wood, where the plant 
varies much on free, gritty soil. There 
are certainly different blue forms, and, 
though It may be convenient from a 
botanist’s point of view to group them all 
under the name coerulea, they may well be 
separated from a garden point of view. 
To assume that a variety found in Norway 
Is the same as Robinson! because it Is 
blue is a mistake—I mean without trial. 
Allen’s variety I find later than others, 
and with a dufl outside colour. Doubtless 
there are others In the wide range of 
the plants In the Northern world, and 
there are several in cultivation.—W., 
Sussex, 

Ross pruning. —Mr. Spalding’s com¬ 
ments ui>on my note—in the issue of 
June 22ud—emphasise my remarks. As 
he says, the correct way to prune Roses 
is to cut out all weak and Injured wood, 
and to prune the remainder back to well- 
ripened wood—a different thing from cut¬ 
ting over everything to a uniform height. 
The further bock the hard wood is cut, 
the weaker are the dormant basal eyes, 
and herein lies the danger. It is well 
known that the eyes of the Brier, upon 
which nearly- all H. Tea Roses are 
grafted, are much more readily excited 
than those of the Rose grafted or budded 
upon it. Let a strong bud break in ad¬ 
vance of the bud of the severely pruned 
Rose, and, I ask, what chance has the 
latter? I am convinced that this uniform 
stumping is responsible not only for the 
pest of Brier growths, but for the death 
of many good Roses, especially those of 
poor growth. Rose-pruning is to many 
a fetish, but it is merely, in reality, a 
matter of observation, plus common 
sense. —A Scottish Gardener. 

The weather In June.— Throughout 
May the weather in this district was well- 
nigh perfect, warm sunshine being diver¬ 
sified by sufficient moisture, while the 
nights were warm and dewy. June has 
given us a rude awakening. Almost from 
the first of the month the weather was 
chilly and the skies overcast. These con¬ 
ditions culminated,..^ the 18th, to a very 
severe thunderstorm. Lightning was 
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strong and vivid, while a tropical down¬ 
pour of rain accompanied the storm. The 
temperature fell alarmingly, and one of 
the most damaging showers of hail of 
which I have any note did much mischief. 
The Grass lay white under a depth of 
2 Inches of very large hailstones, and it 
was quite a considerable time before 
these melted. To-day (17th), on looking 
round, a good deal'of damage is visible, 
and the garden and its environs are an 
untidy mess with blown-down foliage and 
twigs. The stout leaves of Onions, Bras- 
sicas, and hardy plants are pitted as if 
with half-spent snipe-shot, and fruit 
crops—especially Strawberries in bloom— 
have inevitably suffered severely.—W. 
MoG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

The Royal Fern In the West.— I must 
write you a line to tell you that I took an 
afternoon off the other day, and went for 
a walk up a small stream near here. To 
my great delight, I found Osmunda re- 
galis growing in masses on the banks. 
Some of the clumps were 10 feet through, 
I should think, and were a wonderful 
sight, growing right on the bank, Vith 
their feet in the stream and in partial 
shade. I have never seen it growing 
really wild before. I shall try and save 
some seed, and make an effort to natu¬ 
ralise it at Hillbrook.— Maurice Yorke, 
Milford Haven. 

[Such effects from the Royal Fern were 
to be seen in the home counties before the 
London plant hawkers cleared the Ferns. 
Dr. Wallis tells me cattle used to take 
shelter in masses of the Fern in Ashdown 
Forest, where it is now extinct. Mea¬ 
sures to preserve it are worth taking in 
districts where it is still plentiful. It 
might even be re-established from seed 
in localities cleared of the Fern, and it 
should be possible to prevent its sale in 
markets by local laws. To see this stately 
Fern in woodland shade near springs is a 
rare pleasure .— Ed.] 

Dlanthus alplnus. —If one were asked 
to name the Alpine Pink most amenable 
to general cultivation, and also capable 
of the finest display, the choice would 
undoubtedly fall upon this one, of which 
a colony, brilliant the other day with 
probably two hundred expanded flowers, 
was among the choicer things in the rock 
garden at Kew. There was, too, a greater 
variety than usual among the plants; 
probably also some little evidence of 
hybridity. Some, indeed, approximated 
to D. caHizonus; others, minus the more 
circular form of the Alpine Pink, had 
much-fringed petals, and there was not d 
little colour variation to boot. Hence, 
from a variety of standpoints, the colony 
referred to was of more than ordinary 
interest, showing how such mountain 
treasures should be displayed. The rich 
mass of colour—brilliant rose for the 
most part—afforded proof of Its effective¬ 
ness. Not above 3 Inches or 4 inches 
high, the Individual flowers penny large, 
and many plants bearing a dozen or 
eighteen of them, some idea may be 
formed of the beauty of this good and 
usually easily-grown alpine. Seedling¬ 
raising is the best method of increase, 
though cuttings root freely enough in ex¬ 
perienced hands. The group noted was 
in gritty, well-drained loam on level 
ground and in a sunny position.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

From Abbotsbury.— Fremontla Cali¬ 
fornia did well here, but the winter of 
1916 settled all I had. The plants made 
such rampant growth and flowered so 
freely that they would not stand it, and 
just now I have neither Romneya Coul¬ 
ter! nor R. trichopalyx. I think of the 
fwo j the latter Jaftbe Jc^jc^hig. I 


have one small plant of Dendromeeon 
rigidum, a real treasure. I have had It 
nearly 10 feet high, but somehow these 
good plants have a way of going off sud¬ 
denly ; for instance, that beautiful New 
Zealand Broom (Notospartium Car- 
michaeli®) I have had 10 feet through, 
and one mass of bloom—truly a handsome 
plant. We have had, and have now, a 
most beautiful show of bloom, Erica 
arborea, 20 feet high, full of flower. Acacia 
dealbata 50 feet, and wagonloads of flower, 
Rhododendrons 30 feet, and Azaleas by the 
hundreds; in fact, I have never seen the 
White Indian Azalea so lovely—simply 
sheets of flowers. Camellias have been 
out since November, Rhododendrons since 
October, Narcissi since November, and 
Magnolias have simply surpassed them¬ 
selves. I estimate one plant of Magnolia 
stellata had 20,000 blooms* on It. Pos¬ 
sibly the most striking plant is Trlcuepi- 
daria lanceolata, some , plants 12 feet 
high, carrying thousands of blooms. New 
Zealand Leptospermums are just opening, 
also Wilson’s Loniceras, such as L. Maackii 
and L. Kochana, up to 14 feet high, which 
In a few days will be a sheet of white 
flowers, very handsome, but scentless. 
Rock plants are very good this year. 
Erinacea pungens is flowering beauti¬ 
fully.— H. Kempshall. 

Iris graclllpes and others.— Iris graci- 
lipes does so well with us here that we 
get somewhat sceptical about other 
people’s failures—at least, we are unable 
to understand them ; and yet there arc 
people who do fail with lit. Mr. Elwes, 
for Instance, told me last year that he had 
tried repeatedly, but it had never done 
any good with him, and yet here we 
simply pull it to pieces, plant it out in 
the half-shade under Apple trees, and 
leave it alone. It develops- into clumps of 
a foot across, and flowers most profusely. 
The soil is light loam. One thing, how¬ 
ever, I must say—it is not at Its best 
during the first year after planting. It 
likes to be left alone for a couple of years. 
If you are lucky enough to get it to grow 
well and see it at Its best, I am sure you 
will withdraw your adjectives 44 miser¬ 
able looking.” With reference to your 
remarks about Irises. In the first place, 
I think they have hardly been planted 
long enough to be able to judge them 
against established plants. In trying new 
varieties here—and we have many, both 
from America and France—we never at¬ 
tempt comparison with the first year’s 
flowers. One set in particular I remem¬ 
ber from America last year flowered for 
the first time, and we considered them all 
very poor. This year we have to reverse 
our opinion in nearly every case. On the 
whole, the Bearded Irises are not up to 
last season’s standard. The hailstorms, 
cold winds, and excessive drought, just 
as the flowers were developing, rather 
spoilt the blooms. Nevertheless, we have 
had some very remarkable flowers. The 
Eremuri are good this year, making a fine 
show, and creating a fine effect in com¬ 
bination with the June Irises and Lupins. 
—Geo. Dillistone, Kilnfleld Gardens , 
Colchester. 

Clematises In shade.— Mr. J. W. Barr 
writes:— 44 1 enclose copy of a letter re¬ 
ceived from one of our customers, which, 

I think, solves, to some extent, the failure 
of many of the large-flowered Japanese 
Clematises. I have often noticed these 
large-flowered Clematises growing on the 
north side of houses and porchways with 
a luxuriance seldom seen when planted 
In the open in more sunny aspects.” 

I had Clematis Lnsurstem from you 

two years ago. It is doing well, 

flowers 8 inches across, lovely blooms. 


It is planted in shade under another 
tree, and I believe that is the secret of 
success. I have Clematis Henryi ex¬ 
posed to the sun, and it always dies 
down. Clematis Nellie Moser and 
Clematis lanuginosa growing in 
shade are all right. I consider Lasur¬ 
stem, with its beautiful curved petals, 
a fine thing.—E. H. W. 

[There 4s no doubt that shade or partial 
shade suits good kinds, but, given plants 
growing on their natural roots, success 
may be had in the full sun. Some of my 
finest plants are now in the full sun. 
Here I have many plants in every kind of 
position, in the sun and out of it. Plant¬ 
ing beside a shrub or low tree has some 
influence ft>r good, as, say, with a Bose 
on a north wall. It means shelter, some 
shade, and less chance for the slug. The 
stem of a young Clematis, no matter how 
it starts, Is a fragile one, and may be de¬ 
stroyed in one night’s attention from a 
slug. I have many at home in low trees 
which do not invite accident so much as 
plants set out alone. A friend who trusts 
the Lapageria In the open air plants it 
with some creeping shrub on a wall, and 
finds it does better so. The essential with 
the Clematis of Japan and China is to 
start with the natural root from layers, 
cuttings, or seed, and there is no more 
need to graft a Clematis than to graft a 
Gooseberry. It is a mere stereotyped 
trade practice, and the sooner nursery¬ 
men, like Mr. Barr, start with a good 
collection of Clematis on their natural 
roots, the better for flower gardens and 
their adornment with the most graceful 
climber of the Northern world.—W; B*J 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRHMf. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. ‘ ‘ - 

Weed In pond. —One of our correspon¬ 
dents writes us as follows :—“ I find the 
permanganate of potash does very little 
towards keeping down the growth of'that 
green weed which is like tufts of long 
green hair, and which gets round the 
roots of the Nymphaeas and the sides of 
the ponds. I have made two applications 
this season to my very small pond, hut 
the weeds continue to grow, and hare 
constantly to be taken oiit by hand or 
with a stick. Is there any remedy ? ” 
Can yon suggest any remedy for this ?— 
Barb and Sons. 

[Everyone, writes 44 W. J. B., M In the 
Kew Bulletin, knows the unpleasant 
nature of the scum-like and other growths 
that are nearly always seen daring sum¬ 
mer on still, or nearly still, water. They 
not only frequently destroy the beauty of 
ponds entirely for a time, but are offen¬ 
sive to the nostrils as well. A good deal 
of this annoyance may be avoided by the 
use of copper sulphate. The proportion 
used is one part copper sulphate to any¬ 
where from 750,000 to 1,000,000 parts of 
water. It is first necessary to ascertain, 
approximately at least, the cubic contents 
of the water to be treated. The sulphate 
of copper should be obtained in a pul¬ 
verised state, placed in a porous bag, and 
dragged through the water until dis¬ 
solved. It does not matter how the sul¬ 
phate is distributed so long as it Is done 
thoroughly. It may be dissolved pre¬ 
viously and sprayed evenly over the sur¬ 
face, provided no Water Lilies or other 
aquatic plants are In growth. A cubic 
foot of water weighs about 62£ lbs.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MUSCARI CONICUM. 

This fine Grape Hyacinth is a very 
friendly plant, growing and increasing 
freely in most soils, easily naturalised, too. 
Built into a retaining wall, the stones 
closely set, it has lived and flowered well 
for many years. In the instance shown 
it grew in a rough border of the court¬ 
yard. 


MUNSTEAD PRIMROSES 
It must have been quite forty-five years 
ago, some time in the early seventies of 
the last century, that I came upon a 
Bunch-flowered Primrose in a cottage 
garden. I was familiar with the old 
laced Polyanthus, and had seen some 
Large-flowered ones of reddish colouring; 
but one of a pale primrose colour—some¬ 
thing between that and white—was new 
to me, and I secured the plant. The next 
year, from some other source, came a yel¬ 
lowish one, of much the same character. 
They were of a quality that w'ould now 
be thought very poor, but they were 
allowed to seed, and among the seedlings 
9oine of the best were kept. Gradually, 


w'aved, making a flower of rich detail 
and incident. Some of the most striking 
flowers among the w’hltes—a pure white 
is rare; the white is nearly always of a 
warm tone—have a splendid blotch, large 
and of the deepest orange colour; deeper, 
in fact, than anything that can properly 
be railed orange—something very near the 
pure orange-scarlet of red lead. Others 
that most readily catch the eye are the 
strong yellows, some of pure, strong 
chrome colour with darker eye, and, 
deeper still, many of a soft dark orange 
colour, with here and there the orange 
inclining to apricot. Among these there 
are some that are almost self-coloured. 
The variation in the form of the eye is 
also considerable. The little raised ridge 
that borders the throat, called the crown, 
is always yellow, and one looks through 
this into the greenish-yellow hollow of 
the throat, either to the group of anthers 
just within that forms the “ thrum,” or 
■to the slightly projecting pin-head of the 
pistil. Next to the crowm comes the 
blotch, one to each petal, more or less 
five-sided in the more regular examples, 
but joined at the base. In some it flares 
away, clear and pointed, into the middle 
of the petal, but is often suffused in an 



A group of Muscari conicum. 


from yearly selection, the quality im¬ 
proved, and, as the grower’s judgment 
became more critical, njo more and more 
of the less satisfactory Primroses were 
discarded. It was an immense pleasure, 
as the years went on, to see the coming 
of some new’ type or some new degree of 
colouring, and to watch for the strength¬ 
ening of some desired quality. The 
strain is kept to whites and yellow’s only, 
and, though confined w’ithin the limits of 
these colourings, the amount of varia¬ 
tion in size, habit, marking, and shade of 
colour is quite remarkable. 

The rule for a Primrose is to have five 
petals, with a distinct notch in the middle 
of the outer rim of each. This is varied 
in this strain by some of the flow'ers being 
nearly circular and without notch, while 
others, on the contrary, have the effect 
of having frilled edges. This comes 
about, not so much by the edge of the 
flower being actually “ snipt,” as the old 
herbalists say, but by the petal being of 
unusual width—sometimes as wide as a 
full inch—when, it wdll readily be under¬ 
stood, it has to be folded, or rather frilled, 
eo as to fit into the circumference of a 
Primrose flow’er. In ^aBy examples th^re 
are six wide petals,\£lcwly rlagM Vgnd 


even gradation, especially in the rase of 
the deeper yellows. 

Gertrude Jekyll, in The Garden. 


LUPINS. 

The collection of Lupins in the garden of 
Mr. T. Fraser, Maxwell Know r e, Dalbeattie, 
in the Stewartry, is of more than local 
interest. Mr. Fraser has for a consider¬ 
able number of years specialised in the 
Lupin, and, owing to careful hybridisation 
and rigid selection, he has built up a 
w’onderful collection. It takes a little 
imagination to realise the effect of over 
1,000 plants in full bloom and in every 
shade and combination of shades of which 
the Lupin is capable. Nor does this for¬ 
midable number comprise the total, for in 
the extensive trial beds are seedlings, as 
yet unproved, to the number of over 600. 
Many of these are hybrids between the 
Tree Lupin and the ordinary herbaceous 
variety, and among them are some out¬ 
standing forms—generally of good habit 
and very free-flowering. Some of Mr. 
Fraser’s novelties were noted during a re¬ 
cent visit, among them being Sir Douglas 
Haig (a good shade of dark blue with white 
eye), Mrs. W. H. Ogilvie (pale blue and 


buff). Lord Kitchener (purple and buff), 
and Edith Cavell (blush-white in its early 
stages and gradually turning pure w’hite). 
This is a very chaste flower, and is cer¬ 
tainly the best of the Maxw’ell Knowe 
w’hite varieties. In addition, there are 
numerous fine yellow's and some seedlings 
of a pale primrose shade, while among un¬ 
classified seedlings were observed some 
combinations of colours which I found my¬ 
self unable to describe. Altogether the 
collection is very interesting, and is an 
object lesson as to what can be accom¬ 
plished by an enthusiast. W. McG. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


FUCHSIAS OUT OF DOORS IN THE 
SUMMER. 

Owing to the shortage of labour and fuel a 
great many stove and greenhouse plants 
have died out in gardens. Fuchsias, how¬ 
ever, have not been affected to the same 
extent, as old plants, especially, will stand 
a fair amount of frost, provided the wood 
is well ripened and they are kept dry. It 
is these old plants that are most effective 
outside during the summer. Despite the 
great number of varieties that have been 
sent out within the last decade or two it is 
surprising that but few of them are suit¬ 
able for the outdoor garden. This is pro¬ 
bably ow’ing to the fact that by most 
raisers the production of large blossoms is 
the object aimed at. This is all against 
their use in the outdoor garden, where 
they may have to encounter rough winds 
and storms even in the summer. Weather 
such as this plays much more havoc with 
large, heavy blooms than it does with those 
of small or medium size, more especially 
if the plant is of good, sturdy habit. 
Regent’s Park was for years famous for 
its Fuchsias, but circumstances have pre¬ 
vented me from visiting it since the war 
commenced. When last there the single 
specimens plunged on the Grass as w r ell 
as the various-sized ones in the beds were 
equally fine. Of light-coloured varieties 
one of the best is Mrs. Marshall, w'hich I 
knew fifty years ago as a popular variety 
in Covent Garden Market. Lady Heytes- 
bury, nearly as old, is also a very desirable 
variety of this class, while the salmony- 
tinted flowers of Earl of Beaconsfield with 
those of the allied Mrs. Rundle are par¬ 
ticularly bright under the influence of air 
and sunshine. The variety Ballet Girl 
stands bad weather exceptionally well 
when its heavy white corollas are taken 
into consideration. It is, however, of very 
sturdy habit. The small-growing Alice 
Hoffmann, w’ith a profusion of flow'ers, the 
sepals of which are bright red and the 
corolla w r hite, has gained many admirers 
since it was sent out. It is often used as 
an undergrow'th to the beds of large speci¬ 
men plants. Of dark kinds there are a 
great many, some of the best, all with 
single corollas, being Scarcity, Marinka, 
Warrior, and Valiant, though in making a 
selection opinions differ. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A garden edging. —Quite the prettiest 
feature in my garden in these early days 
of June is a long edging of Rock Roses 
(Helianthemum). About three years ago, 
when I came here, there was a broad 
band of turf about four or five yards 
wide and thirty yards long, bordering 
part of a road w'hich leads to the back of 
the house. In this were three meaning¬ 
less beds and three standard Roses, with 
little circles cut round them. The cutting 
of the Grass and the edgings of the beds 
would have taken up much valuable time, 
so I did away with the whole lot. In¬ 
stead of them T made a 4-feet border by 
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the roadside. Down the centre of this I 
planted a Lavender hedge, and on the 
road side of the Lavender I put an edg¬ 
ing of Rock Roses. I took a number of 
each sort, single and double, salmon, 
orange, clear pink, white, yellow, scarlet, 
palest yellow, and so on, and mixed them 
indiscriminately before planting. The 
Lavender has now formed a bushy hedge, 
and the Rock Roses make a perfect edg¬ 
ing of green and silver-grey foliage in 
winter, and a mass of lovely colour in 
early summer. The only attention this 
double edging ever requires is the cutting 
of the Lavender blossom for drying for 
household use, and perhaps a yearly clip¬ 
ping back—ever so slight—of the Rock 
Roses after flowering. On the dther side 
of the Lavender (the Grass side) I planted 
many hundreds of bulbs of the best 
purple, violet, lavender, and white 
Crocuses, named sorts, well mixed. On 
sunny days of early spring these are a 
glorious sight when fully expanded in the 
sun, and bees seem very glad of the 
pollen. This alteration saves several 
hours a week of dipping and mowing all 
through the summer, and the Crocuses, 
the Rock Roses, and the Lavender are 
each in turn very beautiful.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage . 

Cuttings of border plants.— It will be 
well to make provision for next season’s 
supply of border plants, hardy and semi¬ 
hardy, tliat can be raised from cuttings 
in the event of hardy clumps getting a 
bit worn out, and the chance of the semi¬ 
hardy not coming through the winter 
safely. Families that occur to the mind 
at present are Pinks, Antirrhinums, and 
Perctstemons, nice plants of all these 
being obtainable with the aid of a cold 
frame, and the cuttings inserted In pots, 
boxes, or in the ground. I prefer the 
ikiii all-pot system, with about four cuttings 
in each. Then, if only a small clump is 
required, they can be turned out and 
planted intact, while division is a safe 
and easy matter if numbers are required. 
Of the Pinks, thre6 or four varieties will 
be sufficient for the requirements of the 
average-sized gai*den in white and dark 
shades, preferably non-splitters, and 
choosing these so that they vary a bit 
in the time of flowering. The selection 
of the Antirrhinums will depend largely 
on the situations for which they are re¬ 
quired, as they are available now in so 
many different heights, from 15 Inches 
up to 4 feet, and, of course, in an infinite 
variety of colours. The selection of the 
Pentstemons is not so much a matter or 
question of height (as they vary compara¬ 
tively little in this respect) ns of colour. 
In this respect the grower has plenty of 
choice, and can mass in any particular 
shade or mix, as fancy may dictate.— 
E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Heuoheras —Heucheras seen glowing 
in a border of herbaceous plants aad not a 
little to its attractiveness. I wonder 
sometimes whether people who do not 
grow them appreciate them at their true 
worth for cutting for the house. Inter¬ 
spersed with a few Grasses, or mixed with 
other flowers, they are splendid adjuncts, 
their fragile and delicate-looking blossoms 
being specially nice for table adornment. 
—Derby. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. —About a year 
ago I raised a hatch of this from seed, 
and now have a number of plants that are 
full of bloom, and very brilliant. Easily 
raised from seed, which may be sown up 
to the end of August, or propagated by 
root division in tne autumn, Geums are 
worthy of a place in any border. They 
are excellent town-flow crin; 

To 0'i¥jtWMj by CjOC 



INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOWING CYCLAMEN SEED. 

When Cyclamens are grown along from 
seeds sown in the early part of the year 
their culture involves a considerable 
amount of expense, a good portion of 
which can easily be avoided. If the seeds 
are sown in July or August-^the former 
month is preferable—the period when 
artificial heat is necessary is Shortened 
by two months, which means economy In 
fuel and affords n certain amount of space 
which at that time of year) is, in the case 
of constantly heated houses, very valu¬ 
able. Some years ago I grew about two 
thousand Cyclamens annually, and I 
never sowed a seed after July. I made a 
practice of beginning to sow the first week 
in July, so that the young plants were 
well up by the end of August. They had 
then (the whole of the autumn in which 
to gain strength. The seeds were sown 
in 6-inch pots, which were plunged to the 
rims in a frame, the surface being 
covered with Moss, which kept the soil 
in a more equable state of moisture and 
saved labour in watering. In this way 
quite 95 per cent, of the seeds will ger¬ 
minate. 

The result of this early sowing is that 
in the beginning of the year, when so 
many commence operations, the oorms 
are already as large as good-sized Peas, 
with roots more than an Inch in length. 
These young plants, wintered in a cool 
house, with no more water than is neces¬ 
sary to keep them healthy, are ready to 
respond when potted early in March to a 
temperature of from 50 degw. to 60 degw., 
according to the weather, and they do not 
require such careful nursing as plants 
raised in warmth in January. It Is quite 
easy to get such plflnts into their bloom¬ 
ing pots early in July. The largest may 
go at once into 6-inch pots, the remainder 
into 4i-inch pots. By September they 
will have become thoroughly established, 
and by .the end of October they will begin 
to bloom. Plants grown in this way will 
furnish qhite a nice lot of flowers for cut¬ 
ting through the winter, and will be very 
effective in March and April. I would 
advise Cyclamen growers to give this plan 
a trial. If they do, I do not think they 
will ever go back to winter sowing. In 
the summer the plants get stronger when 
grown in frames, as they can be exposed 
to gentle rains and night dews.— 
Byfleet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Magnolia fuscata.— Growers who are 
looking for a plant to fill a small space on 
a wall or trellis in a cool house might try 
this evergreen Magnolia, one of the small¬ 
est-flowered but strongest-scented of the 
family. Indeed, so strong is the scent that 
one partially-expanded bloom is sufficient 
not only to pervade the structure, but is 
perceptible with the sashes open several 
yards outside, and, although so strong, is 
very pleasant. The difference in size be¬ 
tween the blooms of this and the giant 
blooms of the family Is remarkable. M. 
fuscata is a native of China, and was 
Introduced in the late part of the 18th 
century. It is a plant of slow growth, but, 
given a suitable soli of free, open, rather 
sandy loam, with a little peat, makes nice 
twiggy shoots of some 4 inches or 5 inches 
annually. It is fairly free from the at 
tack of"most plant enemies, with the ex 
ception of brown scale. If this should get 
the upper hand considerable care must be 
exercised in its removal, otherwise the 
tiny flower-buds are likely to be injured. 

E. B. S., Ilardivick. 


Bouvardlas.— The chief condition to 
plenty of bloom is ripe wood. This is 
easily attained if the plants are stood for 
the next few months in a frame, or even 
partly plunged out of doors in ashes, 
where they will get every gleam of sun¬ 
light. BouvardWs are so useful, both as 
pot plants for window and table decora¬ 
tion, as well as for cut bloom, that any 
extra care and attention bestowed now 
will be well repaid. While one may look 
to young plants for yielding the finest 
trusses, it is w r ell to bear in mind that 
old plants which were cut back some time 
ago will give a deal of bloom, particularly 
If weak stimulants are afforded them 
occasionally.-— Woodbastwick . 

Stove plants. —Many of the less tender 
stove plants can now with safety find sum¬ 
mer quarters in greenhouse or conser¬ 
vatory. Such removals will permit of 
more space for quickly-growing specimens, 
and will do away with any danger of over¬ 
crowding—a fault to which many of us 
are too prone. Bougainvillea glabra and 
B. Sanderiaua will succeed without stove 
culture from now till September, and the 
lower temperature will assist materially 
in the ripening of the wood. Before re¬ 
moving such' plants, let vaporising be 
done if insects are present. A little fire- 
heat is yet necessary in the stove, for in 
unheated houses the thermometer in the 
early morning sometimes falls to 55 degs. 
—too low for stove plants at this season. 
Naturally, when fires are kept on, more 
moisture is necessary alike in pots and 
in the atmosphere.—\V. McG. 

Winter-flo waring Zonal Pelargoniums. 
—The end of June is a very suitable time 
at which to put Zonal Pelargoniums in¬ 
tended for winter flowering into the pots 
in which they will bloom. These ought 
not to be too large, 6-inch pots being 
generally large enough. Let the potting 
be done very firmly, and stand the pots 
on an ash bottom, either out of doors or 
in cold-frames, from which the sashes 
have been removed. In the continued 
scarcity of bulbs, a good batch of these 
is not to 1 m> dopised during the winter. 
Grow r good batches of a decided colour— 
Raspail Improved or Paul Crampel in 
scarlet and Mine. Rozaine or Eureka in 
white. The first-named in each ease has 
double flowers.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Cistus florentlnus In the cool house.— 
This, like others of the family, is not alto¬ 
gether to lie depended on in some localities, 
although it is only fair to say that it is 
liardier than some. The immediate pur¬ 
pose of this note, however, is to point out 
its uses as a cool greenhouse plant. 
Easily managed, under such conditions, 
small pieces covered with abundance oi 
pure white blossoms are very telling in late 
April. The flowers, with their yellow 
stamens, suggest those of a miniature 
Anemone japonica, and are produced over 
a considerable period. Under present cir¬ 
cumstances, the value not only oi 6. 
floreutiuus, but of Cistuses generally, foi 
the purpose indicated might he wortti 
more consideration.—W. MoG. 

I Cinerarias and Primulas. — Among 
•plants in propagation for winter bloom- 
1 ing, we have ®oft-wooded things like 
Cineramas and Primulas, for which cool¬ 
ness and plenty of air are essential. 
Grown in frames, such plants oi ten-have 
a trying time in June, July, and Augtis . 
It is best to stand them either on ashes 
or fibre, so as to keep the roots cool, and 

f dve them as much room as possible. A 
Lttle old soot placed in the water now 
and then, alternated with weak liquid 
manure, will help them.—AN. r. D- 
The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula 
pvramidalis).—Plants now commencing to 
push up their flower-spikes should nr 
assisted with liquid manure, removing 
them to where they are to bloom before 
the flowers commence to open, me 
Peach-leaved Bell-flower (Campanula per- 
! sicifolia) is also a good plant to grow ju 
1 pots for the greenhouse and conservatoi >. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XX. — The Rocky Mountain dwarf 
Phloxes.—I have had these for mauy 
years now as groups on the top of a dry 
wall dividing the flower garden from the 
rising ground to the north, and their fine 
colours and other qualities please me 
well. In groups they last years in good 
health. Being close-growing, they help 
to keep down the weeds, do not over¬ 
grow or get too loose in habit, and never 
suffer in the hardest winters. W. 


SOME ROCK PENTSTEMONS. 
Some i»eople seem to find difficulty in 
getting 

Pentstemon rupicola bo grow and 
flower freely. It is a cliff dweller, and 
enjoys all the sun it can get. It comes 
from Mount Rainier, and I once met a 
man who had seen it growing there. He 
described how he climbed to within a few 
yards of it, and then could get no nearer, 
and he gave me a vivid description of the 
glorious splashes of ruby-red pressed close 
to the face of the cliff. That is how it grows 
$ 


Pentstemon Menziesii verus. It is 
quite prostrate, with little glossy green, 
box-like leaves, and has covered itself this 
year with large blossoms of a lovely 
lavender-blue, much the size and colour 
of those of Pentstemon Scouleri. 

These three cliff species of Pentste¬ 
mon are among the choicest and most 
beautiful of all dwarf plants for the rock 
garden. They are worth any pains to 
grow well, and, having had the good for¬ 
tune to induce them to grow and flower 
uncommonly well, I pass on my experi¬ 
ence to those who have been less fortu¬ 
nate. I am sure they require full, blazing 
sun. yet their roots should be able to run 
down through a rich and fairly open, 
gritty soil. If they cannot have an imita¬ 
tion cliff, they should be happy in the 
crevices of a dry wall, or, failing that, 
plant them at the foot of a rock—any¬ 
thing from half a cwt. upward—half buried 
in the same rich, free, gritty soil, and 
plant, of course, on the sunny side of the 
rock, and as close to it as possible. 

Stevenage, Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 

I have just returned from a week-end in 
Yorkshire, and in one garden which I 
visited I saw two choice alpines, grown 


as this in the way of good culture of a 
choice alpine plant. To succeed with 
Dianthus alplnus, the best way seems to 
be to make a deep bed of half loam and 
half broken Tufa rock or old mortar 
rubble. After flowering, the plants should 
hove a heavy top-dressing of this same 
mixture—say two-thirds Tufa to one-third 
loam. This top-dressing should be 
liberally heaped upon the plants, and then 
worked down among the stems and 
leaves, till only the tips of the shoots re¬ 
main exposed, after which a good water¬ 
ing may be given to wash and settle it 
in. The plant hates extreme drought, and 
should be "watered in very dry weather. 
Top-dressing with the mixture I have 
suggested will do much to make fre¬ 
quent watering unnecessary. 

Stevenage, Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onosma echioides.—This has been in 
bloom since mid-May, the arching spikes 
of bright yellow, tubular flowers being 
very effective. Despite rather a mild 
winter, the plants came through very 
well, the soil being porous and uie sur¬ 
face about the hairy foliage covered witli 
coarse chips. The flowers of this species 
last a long time, and are almond^scented. 



An cd(ji?i(j of mountain Phloxes. 


here with me. At the southern end of my 
moraine is a sharp bluff of limestone 
rocks, which rise up close behind one 
another, with inch-wide crevices between 
them. In these narrow cliff crevices (the 
cliff is only about 4 feet high), facing full 
south, grows Pentstemon rupicola. The 
soil between and behind the rocks is 
moraine mixture, half limestone chips 
and half loam, rather rich in humus. 
One plant in particular, at the top of the 
cliff, which has been there for three years, 
is now IS inches across. It hugs the hot 
rock closely, and now in the first days of 
June is a solid mass of large blossoms of 
shining, brilliant ruby-red. There are a 
few natural cracks in these rocks, which 
are waterworn limestone of North-West 
Yorkshire, and in these narrow fissures 
I have established other plants of the 
Pentstemon by putting in tiny rooted cut¬ 
tings. These are fast making good 
plants, and are already 4 inches or 5 
inches across, and flowering well. On 
the siime cliff, and a splendid foil to I*, 
rupicola, is a big plant of another 
prostrate cliff Pentstemon—I*, cristatus. 
This has the same flat woody habit, but 
its flowers are of a tine reddish-violet. 
Lower down is a single plant of yet an¬ 
other of these dwarf species, quite new 
to me, and'a verv^-ftreat beautw indeed. 


as 1 have never seen them anywhere else. 
One was 

Campanula Allioni, which came to me 
some ten years ago from Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, and of which I sent a single plant 
to this Yorkshire garden two or three 
years ago. It is growing in a granite 
moraine, and has spread into a colony a 
couple of feet or more across, and there 
must have beeu at least fifty or sixty of 
the huge beils-^like Canterbury Bells—on 
their 3-inch stems. Campanula Allioni is 
not naturally, I thiuk, a limestone-haunt¬ 
ing species, though it grows and flowers 
well on limestone moraine here. What it 
demands more than anything is the deep, 
loose shingle of moraine mixture in which 
its roots may run freely. The other 
choice plant which I saw flourishing so 
well was 

Dianthus alpinus, of which there was 
an irregular drift some 8 feet or 9 feet 
long, and anything from 2 feet to 3 feet 
wide. It was in perfect health, and was 
one solid mass of blossom. It was a good 
form—for D. alpinus is rather variable— 
and the blossoms of rich warm rose, in 
which the freckled crimson zone was i>ar- 
ticularly brilliant, were each well over an 
inch across, and packed on their inch- 
high stems as close as they could possibly 
be. I have seldom seen anything so flue 


The Cheddar Pink (Dianthus c»sius).— 
I always think this is one of the very best 
of its race. It never fails to bloom, the 
fragrance is delicious, and the habit good. 
The Cheddar Pink doe-s best jammed into a 
rocky niche, preferably limestone, but it 
will do anywhere in a free, gritty soil with 
full exposure. There are a double and 
also a major form. The latter is good, 
but not, I think, an improvement on the 
type. — N. Wales. 

Saxifraga Alberti. —This, to mv mind, is 
one of the best and most satisfactory in 
every way. Easily grown, it is very free- 
flowering, and the graceful sprays of 
flowers—almost pure white—last in beauty 
for weeks. It looks particularly well 
growing in an almost perpendicular re¬ 
taining wall, the spikes of flowers, w’liich 
are not too long, very elegant in such a 
position.—N. L. 

Dianthus cruentus —This is to-day 
(June 20th) verv telling in the rock gar¬ 
den, witli just that touch of scarlet in its 
petals which brightens up a deep crimson, 
whether in sunshine or in shade. The 
stems are wiry and erect, the habit pleas¬ 
ing, and the flowering period lasts many 
weeks.—A. T. J. 

Cypsophila cerastioides.- This neat and 
pleasing little plant for an open spot only 
attains a height of a couple of inches or 
so, and is covered in early summer with 
large, pure white flowers, daintily re¬ 
curved and veined with’ purple.—J. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

MORE NEW APPLES. 

I am sorry to see or read of these at meet¬ 
ings; surely not a need. What we want 
is that the raisers of some of these should 
face the truth that we have excellent 
Apples, but never get enough of them In 
the markets, even of free-growing kinds 
like Blenheim. Ribston, a fine Apple, de¬ 
serves study as to the districts and soils 
in which it thrives; also the stock. 
Roundway is fine in flavour. Praise of 
Apples like Worcester Pearmain does 
harm. The division into cooking and 
dessert is wrong-hair-splitting. Some I 
see in “ E. M. B.’s” note, on page 214, I 
should not eat if I had a Newtown Pippin 
or a Ribston at hand. . It is of recent 
years only that this, as I think, harmful 
division into cooking and dessert has 
been denounced, and the public has not 
yet had time to enjoy the fruit food from 
kinds that want no aid from factory 
sugar. They will at no distant day seek 
for fruit good in all ways. Growing for 
colour is nonsense, as the best Apple 'I 
know for the cook is the D’Arcy, as now 
grown, poor in colour. If we go by popu¬ 
larity, it is a delusion, as some of the 
most popular things are the most harmful 
to man. It is odd to me that anyone 
should urge mere colour as a test of a good 
Apple. The best Apple in the world is the 
Newtown Pippin, and best from the Vir¬ 
ginia side. I have often eaten it without 
any marked colour. A Worcester would 
beat it judged by that test. Look at our 
finest Pears, too, so quiet in colour—a 
showy Pear is rarely a first-rate one. 
Some of the best Peaches, Noblesse for 
example, too, are very quiet in colour. 
Undoubtedly, fine colour may also go with 
fine quality. W. 


SCORZONERA. 

There is no doubt that the gardeners and 
cooks of the old school knew more about 
certain vegetables than we know to-day. 
Take, for Instance, Scorzonera, so often 
grown as a companion crop to Salsafy. In 
a little book by E. S. Delamer, written 
over forty years ago, we read :— 

Scorzonera differs from Salsafy in 
not being fit for use till the second 
year; and so far the progress of its 
vegetation is remarkable. Other 
esculent roots, after having flowered 
and ripened their seed, become tough, 
woody, and uneatable; but Scor¬ 
zonera, sown in spring in rich soil, 
quickly forms its long, straight roots, 
without putting forth any ramifica¬ 
tions. The majority of the plants 
display their yellow flowers and, sub¬ 
sequently, bear seed. If these plants 
were taken up then, they would be 
found so stringy as to be useless for 
the table; but in the spring of the 
following year the fibres have dis¬ 
appeared, the roots become fleshy, 
tender, and full of milky juice, 
exactly as they were before flower¬ 
ing ; and they continue to increase in 
size without losing their good quali¬ 
ties. Scorzonera may be grown 
exactly like Salsafy, but requires 
double the room to grow in. 


The modern gardener grows Scorzonera 
in much the same way as he grows 
Parsnips \ that is to say, the seed is sown 
in spring and the roots lifted as required 
in autumn and winter, but Delamer was 
accustomed to Continental ways, and 
knew better. Both Salsafy and Scor¬ 
zonera are easily cultivated, and it is 
well to know that they are being 
brought out of the Estate of netlect into 
which they had ({alj|e0i l gar¬ 


dens. The chief objection that one hears 
about them is that housekeepers do not 
like to spend time scraping the roots. In 
Prance the roots of Scorzonera may be 
bought ready for cooking, but not so in 
this country. The germination of both 
crops is a little uncertain, and it Is an 
excellent plan to soak the drills before 
sowing, and it is advisable to avoid old 
seed. The drills for Salsafy should be a 
foot apart and the seedlings thinned to 
6 inches. Scorzonera requires more 
room, drills 15 Inches apart, and plants 
from 8 Inches to* 10 inches apart.— 
Country Life. 

—— To secure large roots of this seed 
may be sown in June and onward to 
August, allowing the plants to-remain in 
the ground until the winter of the follow¬ 
ing year. It is often grown in this way in 
France, and is a crop more widely grown 
there than here. Allowing the toots to re¬ 
main a second season in the ground adds 
both to size and flavour. In some cases 
they are even left in the soil a third year. 
TlieFrench usually call it Black Salsafy 
(Salsifis noir). To grow this crop well the 
ground must be well and deeply worked. 
The upper spit of soil must have no trace 
of recent manure, or forked and fibrous 
roots will be the result; but a dressing of 
half-rotted manure may be mixed with the 
lower spit about 15 inches below the sur¬ 
face. Seed when sown late in summer is 
sometimes slow to germinate, but if a good 
watering is given and the surface covered 
with long, clean straw thinly laid on, very 
little difficulty need be feared. The soil of 
the seed-bed should be made fine, and shal¬ 
low drills drawn about 15 inches apart, the 
seedlings being thinned to about 6 inches 
apart. They usually grow aWay freely, 
and when the leaves become large and 
crowded the plot may be cut over with a 
scythe or hook; this may be done several 
times during growth.—W. L. Lavender in 
The Garden. 


BUTTER FROM TREES. 

The Avocado is the butter of the tropics, 
where it grows in abundance. And such 
delicious butter! Not greasy and cloying, 
but street, creamy, and refreshing, and so 
cunningly disguised that one may easily 
eat a quarter of a pint of pure oil and not 
suspect that he has taken a thimbleful. 
The average Avocado weighs three-quarters 
of a pound and is the fattest and richest of 
all fruits. The average composition of 
this wonderful fruit is 70 per cent, water 
and 30 per cent, solid nutriment, 6 per cent, 
ahead of the Banana, its nearest rival 
among fruits. Buit when regarded from 
the standpoint of energy content, or actual 
food value, the Avocado takes still higher 
rank. In Professor Jaffa’s estimate of the 
food value of the Avocado he states that, 
when of maximum quality, it corresponds 
to about 75 per cent, of the value of bread 
and is not far from twice that claimed for 
meat. According to Popenoe, in the 
Journal of Heredity , the Avocado to a large 
extent replaces meat on the bill of fare of 
the natives of Guatemala, who carry loads 
of 150 lbs. on their shoulders for 100 miles 
or more on a diet of tortillas (Corn cakes) 
and Avocados. An acre of land will sup¬ 
port eighty Avocado-trees, each of which, 
at the age of five years, will bear 100 
Avocados, or 9,600 lbs. of fruit, of which 
the edible portion constitutes 71-5 per cent. 
(Jaffa) and contains 600 lbs. to 1,000 lbs. of 
fat. No other known crop produces so 
much fat per acre.— Good Health. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good Broad Beano.— There is no better 
Broad Bean than the true Aguadulce —if 
you get it from French seed. It is really 


a very fine form of the old Seville Long- 
pod, and was considered by the late Mr. 
Barron the finest of all. The description 
as given in the trial at Wisley is evi¬ 
dently founded on a poor form, and not 
the true variety.—W. P. T. 

Barley bread.— We have an excellent 
sample of Barley meal from Messrs. Faw¬ 
cett’s Barley Mills, Castleford, York¬ 
shire. We do not know how the 
“ natural ” process differs from the one 
in use; but the result is a very welcome 
addition to our household aids. Messrs. 
Fawcett say Barley meal has not all the 
desired qualities for making good bread, 
but we have made very good small loaves 
and scones from the meal, and hope to 
make further trials of it. 

Sorrel soup.— The following is a very 
nice soup, much used in France, and easily 
and quickly made :—Two ounces of butter 
(or substitute), one Onion, half a Lettuce, 
and a good handful of Sorrel. The Sorrel 
is first blanched for two or three minutes 
in boiling water in order to get rid of a 
part of the acid, and then cut into shreds. 
The Lettuce is also shredded. Meanwhile 
the Onion is cut up and fried in the butter 
to a yellow colour; it must not be browned 
or the least burnt. Add to it the shredded 
Lettuce and Sorrel, and stew all together 
for from fifteen to twenty minutes. When 
nearly done add two teaepflonfuls of white 
sugar (if it can be spared) and three tea¬ 
spoonfuls of salt. Then add a pint of 
water, and cook gently for another quarter 
of an hour. Pour it into the tureen, wait 
a few minutes, and then add to it in the 
tureen half a pint of milk that has been 
made hot but not actually boiled.—G. J. in 
The Garden. 

Pear Glou Morceau. —I was disappointed 
to see that “ W.” considered Pear Glou 
Morceau unworthy of a place, because I 
have just cut back and grafted a good- 
sized pyramid with it. I had always 
heard it spoken of as a first-class Pear. I 
was going to graft another next season 
with Beurrd Ranee. Does 44 W.” know 
this, and, if so, w'hat does he think of it? 
If it is not first-rate, perhaps he would 
suggest another of the same season of 
which I should be likely to get grafts. I 
may say that I have Winter Nells, 
Josephine de Malines, and Olivier de 
Serres. If “ W.” lias no knowledge of 
Beurrd Ranee, perhaps some other reader 
could oblige.—G. R. Strong, Magor , Mon. 

Apples and the sugar.— In the selec¬ 
tion of the best sorts of Apples for culti¬ 
vation, consideration should be given to 
those which require the least sugar In 
cooking. 1 was pulled up short last 
winter by a remark from the cook on that 
subject. From a country rectory in 
Somersetshire I had bought 50 lbs. of 
Apples—Wellington . and Tom Put. 
Afterwards, when these were gone, I 
bought from Hampstead shops ordinary 
cookers, very good to look at, also to 
cook ; but when I said it “ hardly an¬ 
swered the purpose to buy them from the 
country when you could get them as 
cheaply in London,” the quick answer 
from the cook was, “ they took double 
the quantity of sugar, they were so sour, 
and there was no flavour but sour.” That 
was quite true. Extreme sourness is not 
delicate savour, and in selecting new 
Apple trees to plant for cooking this 
should be carefully thought out. Perhaps 
no Apple is so perfect when cooked as a 
Ribston Pippin. In my old home in 
Gloucestershire I had one tree of Ribston 
which bore the largest fruits I ever saw, 
and these, raw or cooked, were deli¬ 
cious, and certainly did not require much 
sugar.—M.RL;, Country Life. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON BARON DE BRUIN. 
This Is a Rhododendron of splendid 
colour and great beauty, specially cut 
for the house, and its colours seen in dif 
ferent lights wonderful. It is one of the 
Knaphill seedlings. Mr. Anthony Waterer 
writes on June 19th :— 

Rhododendron Baron de Bruin was 
raised here, and is a very good, free- 
flowering, scarlet variety, but rather 
a straggling grower. It must have 
really been a seedling when my father 
was still about. I think the old Rho¬ 
dodendron atrosanguineum was one of 
the parents. As you know, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons do not come true to colour 


over 100 feet high, with a spreading head, 
and from the way it grows here it will 
probably attain its maximum dimensions. 
It is quite as beautiful as the common 
H<$rse Chestnut, and blooms about five or 
six weeks later. It is easily distinguished 
by its larger leaves, which are smooth on 
both surfaces and glossy above. The in¬ 
florescences are often over a foot long, 
rather more slender than those of the 
common Horse Chestnut, and composed 
of flowers which closely resemble those of 
the better-known tree. It fruits fairly 
freely, and the seeds germinate well. In 
many places it grows as freely as the ordi¬ 
nary Horse Chestnut, and requires similar 
conditions. If someone were to plant an 
avenue of this tree, allowing plenty of 
room for development, it would, in course 
of time, form a magnificent feature.—D. 


be more juicy than when cultivated, and 
to be sometimes used for food. It ex¬ 
tends rapidly by means of underground 
stems, and grows into shapely clumps. 
As in the case of the Raspberry, It is neces¬ 
sary to remove the old canes after flower¬ 
ing or fruiting is over. They are, how¬ 
ever, soon replaced by vigorous new 
growths.—D. 

Sophora viciifoiia. — Amongst the 
numerous flowering shrubs that have 
been introduced from China within the 
last twenty-five years this is one of the 
most useful, for It is hardy, thrives in 
ordinary garden soil, and blooms freely 
every year. Under normal conditions, it 
forms a spreading bush upwards of 6 feet 
high, but against a wall It may be double 
that height. The Pea-shaped flowers, 
white, stained with violet or blue, are 



Rhododendron Baron de Bruin. 


from seed. I have never seen the 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons better 
than they have been this year. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut (ASsculus 
indica).—Although this handsome Hima¬ 
layan tree was introduced to the British 
Isles about the middle of last century, it 
was a long while in becoming known, a 
single tree in a Suffolk garden being pro¬ 
bably the sole representative for a quarter 
of a century. During the last twenty 
years, however, people owning specimens 
of flowering size have been encouraged to 
save the seeds, and the tree Is now com¬ 
manding some considewible attention. In 
Ita native habitat itfm’jn^ a fciVjje^ree, 


The Salmon Berry (Rubus nutkanus).— 
The number of new species of Rubus in¬ 
troduced during the last twenty years is 
bewildering, and it is a pleasure to turn 
from them to an old garden favourite 
which in point of flow r er beauty and 
hardiness is infinitely superior to many 
of the newer sorts. The Salmon Berry 
is a native of Western North America, 
whence it was originally introduced 
by David Douglas to the British Isles In 
1827. It belongs to the Raspberry sec¬ 
tion of the genus. The white flowers are 
each 1£ inches in diameter, and borne in 
terminal clusters in June, a bush in bloom 
being very pleasing. The fruits are dry 
and Insipid, but in some mountainous 
parts of W. N. America they are said to 


borne freely from the leaf axils during 
late May and early June. Seeds ripen 
in profusion, and these form a ready 
means of increase. It is also possible to 
propagate the bush from cuttings of half- 
ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil in a 
close frame in July. Although when once 
established it gives very little trouble, it 
is necessary to place it in a permanent 
position while very small, for large bushes 
are difHcult to transplant, and It is rarely 
that they escape injury from root disturb¬ 
ance. It gives excellent results when 
planted in groups in sunny positions, 
while it may also be grow T n against a wrall 
with a south, east, or west aspect.—D. 

The flowering of the llay_I do not 

recollect having seen such a glonous dis- 
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^ lay of blossom as wc have had on the 
[awthorn this season. On the branch 
line of the G. and S.W. Railway between 
Dumfries and Kirkcudbright the railway 
runs through a cutting flanked on one 
side by a steep hill where, growing in the 
most haphazard fashion, are numbers 
of apparently self-sown Hawthorns of 
various sizes. These flower well almost 
every year, but this year they have 
literally been sheets of bloom.—S. 

Ahnott. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rambler Roses. —Are Rambler Roses of 
the type of Crimson Rambler and Dorothy 
Perkins as popular as they used to be? I 
ask the question because I have met so 
many people who are not quite so 
enamoured of them as they were a few 
years ago, the reason being that the 
season of flowering is so snort—a few 
weeks at most—and the growth is so ram- 
]»nt as to smother almost everything 
within reach. I have more than once 

g linted out to friends who grow these 
oras the advisability of freeing them 
of old and useless wood immediately after 
blooming, not waiting until late autumn, 
or, as some do, the spring, before using 
the knife. It is no use. in my opinion, 
taking half-measures with such exuberant 
Roses if one is to keep the garden in any¬ 
thing like order.—' Woodbastwick. 

Polyantha Roses. —Every year more in¬ 
terest is being shown in Polyantha Roses 
by people who have come to regard tlieon 
as superior to the bedding plants upon 
which they set much store and spent 
money. Many of these Roses are very 
dwarf, and therefore may be planted In 
beds and borders whore taller plants 
would be out of place. They need little 
in the way of pruning—just the removal 
of dead wood every spring—and they 
never fail to yield quantities of blossoms, 
small, but very pretty. Amongst those 
that are popular are Jessie (orange-red), 
Mignonette (rosy-pink), White Pet. Baby 
Dorothy (rich pink), Leonie Lamesch (cop¬ 
pery-red) , and Perle des Rouges (velvety 
crimson). —Derby. 

Rote Golden Ophelia. —-When shown be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 9tli, this easily gained an Award of 
Merit by a unanimous vote, and by reason 
of colour and value for forcing justified 
■the honour. Twice since that date it has 
been shown, and each time with paler- 
coloured flowers, those shewn on May 7th 
More the National Rose Society having 
little of the golden colour remaining. 
^Man.v of the Roses having petals coloured 
Grange or yellow are inclined to bleach in 
this way, those earliest forced being 
usually more highly coloured. We shall 
await with interest its appearing from the 
open ground. 

Rose Frances Gaunt. —This novelty’ 
gained a Gold. Medal on May 7th, and 
in all probability the novel oolour com¬ 
bination—amber aud apricot, with suspi¬ 
cions of a deeper, almost orange, shade— 
stood the newcomer in good stead. Not 
ideal in form or fulness, its decorative 
merit was high, the full stand of it being 
most effective. It is of good stem, too. 

Rose Molly Bligh.— This H.T. was 
shown by Messrs. Alex Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, before the National Rose 
Society on May 7th last, when it was 
given a Certificate of Merit. The oolour 
is almost self-pink, with a slight suffusion 
of red, and from this standpoint no spe¬ 
cially new feature was observable. All 
the same, it had an attractive side, 
though it appealed most of all, perhaps, 
because of its pleasing perfume. 

Rose Mrs. Elisha Hicks.— This was 
graiited a Certificate of Merit at the 
spring meeting of the National Rose 
Society, and while, ^I think, meriting 
higher honours, has "opine to etAy.> No 
H/T. poverty o? m >re loiicl .Sr n%.was to 


be seen. The oolour, a soft flesh or 
blush, was particularly pleasing. Where 
.it excelled, however, was in the exceeding 
richness of its fragrance.—E. H. J. 


FRUIT. 

DEAR NOTES. 

The crop, where it is not an entire failure, 
will this year be very partial. Many 
reasons may be advanced to account for 
this state of affairs, but the principal 
cause is, beyond question, the untoward 
weather of last year. It will be well 
within the recollection of Dear growers 
that throughout the late summer and 
autumn the weather was altogether un¬ 
favourable to the proper ripening of the 
wood, and that, especially in the summer, 
root action was forced to abnormal ac¬ 
tivity by reason of the continual moisture. 
This reacted, beyond question, on the for¬ 
mation of fruit buds, amLin most gardens 
bloom has been conspicuous by its ab¬ 
sence. 

At this time it may be opjiortune to 
point out to intending, planters that it is 
better to confine themselves to a limited 
selection of good varieties than 'to strive 
after a collection, collections, while being 
of interest, not being generally profitable. 
The point is: What are good varieties? 
As I have at different times indicated in 
these columns, the test of a good Dear lies 
solely in the personal taste of the con¬ 
sumer. I am well aware that I lay myself 
open to criticism—always welcome—when 
1 say that, were I limited to, say, eight 
varieties, these eight would be (not neces¬ 
sarily in the order of riixuiing) Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Thompson’s, Beurre 
Hardy, Doyen fie du Cornice. *Glou Mor- 
ceau, B. Alexandre Lucas, Winter Nells, 
aud Marie Louise. For steady and re¬ 
liable crops, I would plant B. Alexandre 
Lucas in preference to Cornice, as it is 
almost as good, and less liable to be ad¬ 
versely affected by situation or soil. Glou 
Morceau has at times been severely and 
unfavourably criticised in Gardening. 
This can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that the critics have some¬ 
how got hold of a very Inferior sort which 
externally bears some resemblance to 
Glou Morceau, for the latter is first-rate 
In every way—in size, in texiture, and in 
flavour alike. ‘ It is also an excellent 
keeper. 

Objection is sometimes taken to the per¬ 
fumed Pears, aud here again there are 
degrees. Many who condemn all per¬ 
fumed fruits, such as Van Mons Le Olere 
or the better-known Williams’ Bou 
Chretien, include in their taboo list the 
Bergamots, Autumn Bergamot, and such 
a fine Dear as Zephirin Gregoire, or the 
less frequently grown Vineuse. Thus 
does a personal predilection make or mar 
a Pear in a district, for if one grower 
does not esteem it, the bau is passed on to 
others, who, without kuowiedge of the 
variety, are in this way prevented from 
planting, and from having a personal op¬ 
portunity of judging its merits or de¬ 
merits. W. McGukeog. 

Balmac, Kirkcudbright. 


MILDEWED GRAPES. 

Can you tell me what causes mildew on 
the enclosed Grapes? The Vine is in a 
lean-to unlieated house. Can anything be 
done now' to sto-p it? —Axminster. 

[A cold, close, stagnant atmosphere and 
cold draughts are generally the cause of 
mildew in unheated houses, and very 
careful management is required to ward 
off the attack. Grapes in such a mildewed 
condition as those you send us should be 
cut off at once and burned. Nothing 


short of a thorough cleansing of both 
house and Vines will be of the slightest 
avail. After the Vine has been pruned, 
free the rods of loose bark, and then 
scrub them with warm waiter in which a 
little soap has been dissolved, being care¬ 
ful at the same lime not to injure the 
buds with the scrubbing-brush. Then 
gather up the prunings, bark, dead 
leaves, etc., and burn the lot. This done, 
give the house a thorough scrubbing, 
using for the purpose a solution made as 
follows :—In the bottom of a bucket place 
a good handful of soft soap. Work this 
into a pasty-looking mixture by gradually 
pouring in a half-pint of pnraflin. When 
thoroughly amalgamated, fill up the 
bucket with boiling water. Pour one-half 
of this into another bucket, and fill up 
both with hot water. Scrub every par¬ 
ticle of w’oodwork and glass with this, 
and rinse down with water. Scrape the 
walls and limewash them, using fresh 
kiln or lump lime for the purpose. While 
this is slaking and boiling ]xror in a half¬ 
pint of paraffin. When it has finished 
slaking add enough water to redupe the 
whole to the right consistency, and apply 
while hot. Then dress the Vine with 
Gishurst’s compound, using the latter at 
the strength mentioned and as directed 
In the printed instruct ions to be found on 
the lid of the box. Keep a good look-out 
when the Vine makes new growth, and if 
mildew puts in an appearance dust the 
affected leaves immediately with flowers 
of sulphur. If dealt with promptly in 
this matter the attack can be stayed, but 
if it is allowed to develop before resorting 
to remedies, it is then difficult to subdue, 
and ofittimes the crop is rendered useless, 
as in your ease.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Pear trees. —I have some 
espalier Pear trees put in three year* 
ago, which have done very badly. I 
should be glad of some hints as to prun¬ 
ing, etc. At present they are making 
vigorous growth. They have been 
manured with bone-meal.—F. J. Kings¬ 
ley. 

[We should imagine, from the tenour «»f 
your note, that the trees in question are 
growing too vigorously, and would bo 
better for lielng partially or wholly lifted 
and transplanted as soon as the foliage is 
mature and about to fall in the forth¬ 
coming autumn. The requisite pruning 
to be done now is to shorten to four 
leaves all shoots except those at the ex¬ 
tremities, which are termed leaders. The 
leaders, which are required for extend¬ 
ing the main branches, should be left in¬ 
tact. If the trees are not fully furnished 
with main branches, you must leave 
three shoots for this purpose in the centre 
of the trees, one to extend the stem in a 
vertical direction and the other two for 
training out one to the right and the 
other to the left, to lay the foundation of 
another pair of main branches. These 
should be left either on a level with or as 
near as possible to the wire on which they 
will be trained. Feeding with bone-meal 
will have done no harm, but, on the con¬ 
trary, much good, as it tends to the pro¬ 
duction of firm, fruitful wood.] 

Grafting an old Pear tree.— An old 
Pear-tree stump was grafted last year 
with Gatillac Pear. The grafts have made 
very luxuriant growth, weighing down the 
blanches formed so that one na« broken 
off at the junction. I have cut off a good 
many of the shoots to relieve the strain, 
but should be glad of any hint for treat¬ 
ment.—F. J. K. 

[The shoots resulting from the working 
on to the old Pear tree of scions of 
Catillac Pear should have been tied to 
some support, such is'stakes of Bamboo 
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or Hazel, for Instance. If these had 
been securely tied on to the branches 
below the point where working of the 
scions took place and allowed to extend 
beyond the scions for some considerable 
distance, and the growths as they pushed 
out tied to them, such a disaster as that 
you mention could not have occurred. It 
is always customary to take this precau¬ 
tion when grafting has been found to be 
successful so soon as the young shoots 
begin to put forth growth, and we advise 
you to do this at once, and so obviate 
the risk of further loss. With regard to 
pruning, this, unless the scions have 
made an unusual amount of growth, 
should be unnecessary, and then consist 
in shortening to four leaves the weakest 
of the shoots if they are at all congested. 
Pruning, in the strict sense of the term, 
should be deferred till autumn. If you 
will write us then, stating the number of 
shoots made by each scion, their length, 
and the number # of scions worked on 
the tree, we shall be glad to advise you 
further.] 

The treatment of young vines _It is 

the general and approved practice to 
allow newly planted canes to grow at will 
during their first season. Such growth 
may be anything from 12 feet to 20 feet, 
according to circumstances, and, it is 
said, the more vigorous the top growth the 
more do the roots extend. One wonders 
if this is the best course to follow. It 
seems that if the growths were stopped 
about 6 feet from the break the check 
would cause the lower leaves to do more 
work, plump up the basal buds, and harden 
the wood. Fresh growth would follow, 
which might be pinched again, and the 
work of sap elaboration, and wood for¬ 
mation would go on nearer home.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Gooseberries among fruit-trees.— This 
season I Have liad a good illustration of 
the value of shelter for Gooseberries. 
During the time the Gooseberries were in 
flower, we had a severe spell of cold, with 
several falls of snow, which had a bad 
effect on them. In the open on some 
kinds there is not a quarter of a crop. 
Those growing among the fruit-trees did 
not suffer, and have a heavy crop. I 
have often noticed this in the big market 
gardens around London. Some kinds, 
AVhinliam’s Industry among others, bear 
cold. Varieties of an upright growth 
have suffered severely compared with 
those that droop. — J. Crook. , 

Raspberries —Much fruit must not be 
^expected from Raspberries the first year 
after planting, as the roots are not suffi¬ 
ciently estabKshed to swell out the fruit. 
The best plan is to plant the canes in 
autumn, leaving them until the spring at 
full length, then cut them down to within 
1 foot of the ground. As it is the suckers 
that spniug from the base that will even¬ 
tually lx 1 , useful, these should be again 
shortened to at lefest half their length, 
and the second year’s growth of canes 
will probably be good, ana bear a full crop 
next season. Shoots should not l>e more 
than 4 feet long.—A. \V. 

Grape Foster's Seedling— One of the 
very easiest to grow, and of average 
quality, this Grape takes the place among 
white varieties occupied by Black Ham¬ 
burgh among the coloured kinds. With 
only moderate culture, it produces bunches 
very freely, and if given a little special 
attention it makes very free growth, and 
the bunches are correspondingly larger. 
Berries set very freely. Foster’s Seedling 
may be rightly considered as one of the 
best cool-house Grapes in cultivation.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 

Plum trees and Limes. —In answer to 
Mr. McGuffog, p. 261, I have two Plum 
trees on a wall underneath a large Lime 
tree, and at times there is a dropping 
from this which is locally called Honey 
dew. This falls on to the Phim trees, and i 
injures them aa^'I~ i stated in the issue of 
May 11th, p. 1 


VEGETABLES. 

LATE PEAS. 

Omitting to sow at the proper season is, 
In most cases, the reason why many people 
fail to secure a dish of Peas late In the 
autumn. Those who can fiud room should 
sow a variety noted for its productive¬ 
ness In September and October—like Late 
Queen—or get in one of the recognised 
early varieties, like Early Bird or 
Thomas Laxton. Date of sowlug must to 
some extent be governed by the district. 
In the North the end of June should see 
the seed sown, while for the South a week 
or ten days later will suffice. Seed should 
be sown thinly, as It must be borne In 
mind that mildew is more prevalent In 
autumn, and among things thickly sown 
soon spreads and makes havoc. If It is 
possible to choose a position, let it be a 
sunny and open one, but do not despise 
the near proximity of a south wall, as 
here, late in the year, one may often 
gather, as I did the last week in October, 
a good dish of Peas. If the soil has not 
been previously Manured, let some good 
rotted dung be first worked in, together 
with a dressing of sulphate of lime. 

Can anything be done with a row of 
main-crop Peas after the bulk of the crop 
has been gathered is a question some¬ 
times asked when lateral growths are 
thrown out at the fag-end of the season. 
My reply Is based on what I saw last 
year In the case of n row of Duke of 
Albany that finished bearing in August. 
A number of fresh growths having a,p- 
1 ten red, it waA decided to leave the row 
as it stood, as the ground could not lie usimI 
for any other purpose just then. A good 
mulch of manure was scattered about the 
roots and copious supplies of water given, 
with occasional helpings of liquid manure, 
and from this apjarently spent row of 
Peas 1 saw gathered, quite late in Sep¬ 
tember, an excellent basket, of well-filled 
l>qd.s, which were pronounced, on the Peas 
being cooked, as good as those which were 
taken from I he same row some weeks pre¬ 
viously. Tills Is an encouragement to 
those who either cannot spare the ground 
for sowing a fresh supply, or cannot pro¬ 
cure seed. I think I he plan is one worth 
trying by owners of small gardens. It 
looked rather strange to sec a row of Peas 
quite withered three-parts of the way up 
with fresh young clusters carrying good 
pods, as I saw them. Leahurst. 

-June is an excellent month in which 

lo sow Peas for lale use, as It affords 
ample time for the growth and maturing 
of the crops before the warmer weather 
departs. A reliable variety for June sow¬ 
ing is Autocrat (3 feet to 4 feet high), 
and an excellent cropper. I advocate 
after this, successional sowings of the 
earliest dwarf sorts—-those usually used 
for spring sowings—such as The Pilot, 
Peter Pan, American Wonder, English 
Wonder, William Hurst, and similar Peas, 
all of which are quick growing, 1 foot to 
1J feet in height, require no support, and 
take up but little room. These especially 
can be sown upon ground from which 
early crops have been taken. If a 30-feet 
or 40-feet length of row (or less, If space 
necessitates) is sown every fortnight from 
the beginning of June to the end of July— 
or,, as an experiment (often profitable!), 
even later—there will be no dearth of 
palatable Green Peas in the garden so 
treated. No haphazard, indiscriminate 
sowings should be made. It should be 
borne in mind that the conditions in June 
and July are far different from those ex¬ 
perienced in* the early spring, and due 
allowance should be made accordingly. 
For one thing, there is possible drought to 
consider, and, on the other hand, a wet 


season. It is easy to combat both. Take 
out a deep trench and wel) loosen the soil 
at the bottom. This <vill make for drain¬ 
age. As you loosen the subsoil, incor¬ 
porate with it animal manure, decaying 
vegetable refuse, turVes and leaves, as 
well as salt or lime to keep the whole 
sweet; this makes for retention of mois¬ 
ture. If drought comes, the roots have 
thus a supply of moist materials to draw 
upon; while, if heavy rainfall happens, 
the loose subsoil will assist In the rapid 
disappearance of superfluous water from 
the subsoil, so that the plants will never 
become water-logged. The Garden. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes. —It Is gratifying to note that 
up to the present the Potato crop Is pro¬ 
mising remarkably well. Growers In this 
district seem at last to have realised the 
danger of too early planting. No frost 
has troubled us since growth was above 
ground. The haulm has come away with¬ 
out a check. One grower on a fairly 
large scale, alike for his owm use and 
market, who tries many varieties, in¬ 
cluding early, mid-season, and late, tells 
me he is relying this year solely 
on May Queen, British Queen, and 
Arran Chief, having had most satis¬ 
factory results from these last year. 
I do not know the origin of May Queen, 
but there is no doubt it stands out quite 
distinct from the majority of the first 
earlies, with its broad, solid-looking 
foliage and its strong, sturdy stems. It 
is one of the very best alike for frames 
and outside. British Queen was chosen 
from a batch of second earlies, as repre¬ 
senting maximum points alike for quality 
and cropping. I think the grower in ques¬ 
tion had a Somewhat hard task to pick 
out one late variety artioug many that 
were good, but he said Arran Chief ap¬ 
pealed to his palate, and, as It came up to 
requirements in cropping, he decided to 
use it almost exclusively for late work. 
Spraying is not much practised in this 
district, and I must admit. I have no great 
faith iu it. Given fine, dry weather, it 
is unnecessary, and in wet weather it has 
to be repeated several times to be effica¬ 
cious, so that results hardly justify the 
expenses incurred.—E. B. 8., Hardwick. 

Celery plants to form tho main crop 
should be planted in tho trenches as soon 
as they are large enough, and before they 
suffer in the least through Having ex¬ 
hausted the soil in which they are now 
growing. . Water the bed before lifting 
the plants, and be careful to retain as 
much soil as possible about the roots. In 
the cultivation of Celery the chief re- 

S uireme.ilt is a liberal supply of rich and 
loroughly decomposed manure. In order 
to get the best produce. Celery should be 
planted in single rows, liecause the plants 
can be attended to more easily, and in 
such conditions they are not so likely to 
lieoome drawn. At the same time, if 
large quantities are required, it may be 
desirable to place two or three rows in 
each bed, allowing a space of 12 inches 
lietween the plants each way. Celery 
plants must never be allowed to get dry 
at the roots, as this checks growth, and 
they become more liable to attack from 
the Celery fly. The best preventive 
against this pest is dusting the plants 
when wet with dew two or three times 
each week with fresh soot.—F. W. C. 

Ground poisoned by Potato spraying.— 
Under this heading a correspondent iu 
Gardening for June 1st writes giving as 
the result of his experience that tho 
ground on which Potatoes were sprayed 
twice last year proved unsuitable for 
raising seedlings of vegetables this season. 
Such an interesting question as this should 
attract the attention of gardeners in 
general, and I hope other readers will 
give their exper ience.—K. R. W. 
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v THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom June 25th. —Climbing and 
dwarf Roses (many species and varie- 
ties) r Clematis (in variety), Honeysuckles, 
Jasminum (in variety), Schizophragtna 
hydrangeoides. Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum, Carpenteria califomica, Choisya 
temata, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Abuti- 
lon vitifolium, Actinidia arguta, Solanum 
crispum, Abelia triflora, Berberis (in 
variety), PotentUla fruticosa, Olearia 
maorodonta, 0. Haasti, O. nummulariw- 
folia, Spirwas (in variety), Ozothamnus 
rosmarinifolius, Raphiolepis ovata, 
shrubby Veronicas (in variety), Stran- 
vcBsia undulata. Viburnums (in variety), 
Rhus Cotinus, Diervillas (in variety). 
Magnolia cor data, Escallonias (in 
variety), Jndigofera Gerardiana, hardy 
Fuchsias (in variety). Camellias, Styrax 
Japonicum, Cotoneaster humifusa. Per- 
nettyas, Calycanthus floridus. Brooms (in 
variety), Andromedas, Rhododendrons (in 
variety), Azaleas (in variety), Alpine 
Laburnums, Rubus nutkanus, Deutzias 
(in variety), Philadelphus (in variety), 
Robinias, Goriarias, Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides. Plumbago capensis. Ericas (in 
variety), Fabiana imbricata (False 
Heath), Cistus (in variety), Hedysarum 
multijugum, Hypericums (in variety), 
Hydrangeas, Bruckenthalia spiculifolia. 
Lavender (in variety), Rosmarinus offici¬ 
nalis, R . prostratus. Herbaceous and 
Tree Pwonies, Delphiniums (in' variety), 
Erigerons, Morina longifolia, Eryngium 
Oliverianum, Galegas (in variety), 
Eremurus Bungei, E. robustus, her¬ 
baceous Phloxes (in variety). Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum (in variety), Lilium Mar- 
tagon, L. Szovitzianum, Tritoma foliosa, 
T. Goldelse, T. Tucki, Iris (species and 
varieties). Lupins (in variety), East 
Lothian Stocks, .Pyrethrums (in variety), 
Nepeta Mussini, Pentstemons (in variety), 
Aquilegias (in variety), Anchusas (in 
variety), Tradescantia virginica, Heu- 
cheras (in variety). Alliums, herbaceous 
Spiraas (in variety), Corydalis (in 
variety), Iceland and Oriental Poppies (in 
many colours), Meconopsis (in variety), 
Foxgloves (in several colours). An¬ 
tirrhinums, Anthericum Lilia strum, A. 
Lilia go, Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
Gazania splendens, Geums (in variety), 
Ononis rotundifolia, Thalictrums (in 
variety), hardy Geraniums (in variety), 
Oheiranthu8 (in variety), Pinks (in 
several shades of colour), Epimediums (in 
variety), Funkias, Rodgersia podophylla, 
Epilobium pedunculare, Cyperus longus, 
Butomus umbellatus, Nuphar luteum, 
Aponogeton distachyon, Sagittaria sagit- 
tifolia, Nymphwas (in variety), Uemero- 
callis (in variety), Libertia formosa, 
Caltlia palustris, (Enotheras (in variety), 
Campanulas (dwarf and tall) (in variety), 
Mazus rugosus, M. Pumilio, Wahlen- 
bergia Pumilio, Dryas octopetala, D. 
Drummondi, Dianthus (in variety), Paro- 
chetus communis, Alpine Phloxes, 
Gyp8ophilas (in variety), Cypripedium 
spectabile, HZthionemas (in variety), 
Ramondia pyrenaica, R. Nathalies, Sem- 
pervivums (in variety), Erinus alpinus, 
Bedums (in variety ), Viola cornuta (in 
variety). Lychnis (in variety), Ompha- 
lodes oappadocica, O. Lucilice, Pentstemon 
heterophyllus, P. rupicola, Linarias (in 
variety), Saponaria ocymoides. Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus, 0. Cneorum, 
Nierembergia frutescens, N. rivularis, 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Lithosper- 
mums, Helianthemums (in variety), 
Tunica Saxifraga, Onosma tauricum, O. t. 
albo-roseum, hardy Primulas (in variety), 
Potentilla8 (in variety), Androsaces (in 
variety), Globularia nana, Frankenia 
Icevis, Phacelia campanularia, Helichry- 
sum rupestre, Gnaphalium trinerve, Gen- 
tiana asclepiadea . 

The Week’s Work. —A severe wind¬ 
storm passed over this district on June 
22nd, doing considerable damage Jto trees 
and ehruba. We ,baved djp \y smelted a 


quarter of an inch of rain for the past 
month, and much time has to be spent in 
watering. Everything possible should 
now be done to make the herbaceous bor¬ 
der neat and tidy. Remove old flower- 
stems and any unsightly shoots. Place 
stakes where necessary, and secure any 
shoots that need tying. The present is a 
suitable time for the dividing of Fritil- 
laria imperials (Crown Imperial). This 
continues to grow well for a number of 
years if left undisturbed, but it is advan¬ 
tageous sometimes to thin it, and divi¬ 
sion is one of the .easiest means of in¬ 
creasing the stock. Many plants that 
flower in the spring may be increased at 
this season from cuttings inserted in a 
sandy compost placed in a oold frame. 
Many of the climbing varieties of Roses 
will shortly need a thorough overhauling. 
All faded flowers should be removed, and 
if the flowering of any particular variety 
is over, cut out the old flowering shoots, 
so that the young growths may be trained 
in their places. Be careful not to injure 
the stout basal growths, as these will 
form the flowering branches of next 
season. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Qun&le, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Main-orop Beetroot. —The plants are 
now large enough to be thinned to about 
5 inches apart in the drills. If dry 
weather continues, a little salt strewn be¬ 
tween the rows and hoed in 'will assist 
growth and render the soil cooler and 
moister. If birds attack the young 
leaves, as they sometimes do—sparrows 
being the w r orst offenders—dust them 
with soot when moist with dew. Tobacco 
powder also renders them distasteful, and 
ensures immunity. 

Globe Beet. —Slake another -sowing to 
provide a supply for the autumn and early 
part of winter, when it will be unnecessary 
to begin using the long-rooted kinds be¬ 
fore the end of the year. 

8hort Horn Carrots. —For the same 
reason a good sowing of these should he 
made, as not only are they more appre¬ 
ciated than the intermediate and long- 
rooted varieties, but it allows of the 
latter being held in reserve for mid¬ 
winter and spring use. 

Celery.— Give every attention to water¬ 
ing with doses of liquid manure occasion¬ 
ally if the plants are not making satisfac¬ 
tory progress. This refers to early and 
second early plants only, as those set out 
more recently require careful attention to 
watering only at present. Persevere with 
the planting of later batches, doing so, as 
fast as they are ready, to avoid their be¬ 
coming overgrown and receiving a severe 
check when transplanted. Plant firmly, 
and water and mulch afterwards. If mag¬ 
got puts in an appearance, pinch off the 
portions of the affected leaves, and dust 
the foliage frequently with soot in the 
early morning when wet with dew, or 
otherwise first spray it with a syringe. 
The soot will then adhere to the leaves, 
and make them objectionable to the in¬ 
sects intent on egg-laying. 

Asparagus. —As soon as Peas become 
plentiful, the cutting of Asparagus 
should be gradually diminished, and 
finally cease. After this, encourage the 
plants to make robust growth by feeding 
either with liquid manure or a suitable 
fertiliser, such as fish guano. Peruvian 
guano, or salt. The tops as they develop 
should receive some support, if not indi¬ 
vidually, collectively, it being very essen¬ 
tial that they should not become either 
damaged or broken off by high winds. 
Stakes driven in at a few yards apart, 
with twine stretched from one to the 
other and crossed from one side of the 
beds to the other afterwards, afford a 
great deal of support, and the same with 
regard to old Pea sticks thrust in at in¬ 
tervals into the beds. Weeds must be 
kept under, these being best pulled out 
by hand, as a hoe should not under any 
pretext be used to get rid of them on an 


Asparagus bed. Look well after newly 
planted beds, as well as those formed by 
the sowing of seed. If the plants in the 
latter instance have not been thinned, 
they should be singled out now to the re¬ 
quired distance apart and free growth 
encouraged by keeping the soil in a friable 
condition and clear of weeds. If the 
ground is cropped with Cauliflowers be¬ 
tween the beds, see that they do not en¬ 
croach upon or unduly shade the Aspara¬ 
gus plants. 

Late Potatoes. —If not done, the 
moulding should be no longer delayed, 
working the soil to as great a depth as is 
permissible and to a fine condition be¬ 
forehand. so that there may be plenty of 
it available for that purpose. If there is 
any doubt about the sou not being suffi¬ 
ciently rich to ensure a good crop of 
tubers, strew a suitable fertiliser be¬ 
tween the rows just before moulding up. 
In the absence of a special fertiliser, a 
mixture of superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia may be employed with excel¬ 
lent results. 

Main-crop Brussels Sprouts. — These 
should be planted before the plants get 
overgrown. Choose ground in good con¬ 
dition, but not too recently manured, 
and unless it is fairly firm give it a gooa 
treading beforehand, and the lighter the 
soil the more treading within reason 
should it receive. Set out the plants in 
furrows or drills drawn 3 feet apart for 
toll-growing varieties, with 6 inches less 
for such as are dwarfer, and allow a dis¬ 
tance of 2J feet and 2 feet respectively 
between them in the rows. Choose 
showery weather if possible for planting; 
in any case, see they do not want for 
water until the roots get a firm hold of 
the soil. 

Early Savoys. —These should now be 
planted on firm ground. In some in¬ 
stances they will be put out between the 
rows of second early and main-crop Pota¬ 
toes, and in others in open spaces, in 
which case the rows may—as the early 
varieties do not attain any great sise— 
stand 1$ feet apart, a distance of 15 
inches between the plants being allowed. 
Water frequently until the plants start 
growing, unless rainy weather prevails. 

Radishes. —Maintain the supply by 
making small and frequent sowings in 
cool situations, such as a border under a 
north wall or one shaded by a hedge. The 
same remark applies to Mustard and 
Cress. 

Cauliflowers. —Continue planting the 
early and late autumn varieties, espe¬ 
cially Autumn Giant, and spare no effort 
to get the plants established, particularly 
if dry weather continues, or should an¬ 
other spell of it set in. Draw good, deep 
drills to set them out in, as this means 
conservation of moisture in the event of 
much watering having to be done, and 
will also eventually save moulding, as the 
drills can be filled in when the plants gain 

Wall fruit trees. —These are now 
making rapid growth, and thinning and 
stopping of foreright shoots and spur 
growths should be attended to. With the 
exception of Plums, stopping should be 
done at the fourth leaf; in tne firsrt-men- 
tioned instance it should be done at the 
fifth leaf. Reserve suitable growths 
where necessary for making good deficien¬ 
cies caused by loss of branches, also for 
clothing bare spaces, and allow leaders to 
extend wherever there is space for doing 
so. The training of the young wood in 
Peach and Nectarine trees also requires 
attention. It is very necessary to $et 
them fastened back, so that they receive 
the full benefit afforded by the walls in 
the way of extra warmth, by which 
means alone can growth become complete 
and the wood ultimately fully ripenea, to 
say nothing of the preservation of sym¬ 
metry in regard to the training of the 
young shoots as straight as possible. This 
can, of course, be done by the rough-and- 
ready method of passing Privet shoots 
divested of their leaves behind the main 
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branches; but it is far better either to tie 
or fasten them back with shreds and 
nails, as this, besides being more efficient, 
raves the least trouble in the long run. 
Cordon trees in the open will soon require 
stopping, while Currants and Goose¬ 
berries grown on this principle against a 
trellis will need the same treatment. The 
same remarks also apply to espalier- 
trained Apples, Pears, and Plums. Keep 
a careful watch on Morello Cherries for 
black fly, and syringe at once with the 
best of all insecticides, for this pest— 
viz., Quassia extract. Surplus growths 
on these trees should either be stopped 
to three or four buds or otherwise dis¬ 
pensed with. 

Outdoor Vinos.— -These should be 
looked over, thinning the growths or 
laterals to one on a spur, retaining such 
as are showing for fruit and stopping 
them at the second leaf beyond the 
bunches. Inattention to these details is 
more often than not the cause of outdoor 
Vines giving such unsatisfactory results 
and becoming a prey to mildew attacks. 

Wallflowers. —Plant these in lines 1 foot 
apart, and allow a distance of not less 
than 6 inches between the plants. To en¬ 
courage the formation of an abundance of 
fibrous roots, nip off the points of the tap 
roots. To ensure good, bushy plants witfi 
firm stems, the soil should be firm, and 
not at all rich. Grown on these lines, they 
are then in better condition to resist 
severe frost. 

Myosotls. —Seed of the varieties found 
desirable should be sown in boxes and 
raised in a cold frame, or otherwise level 
down the soil in a frame in which Pota¬ 
toes or some other vegetable has been 
forced, and sow the seed in shallow drills 
9 inches apart. Until the seed ger¬ 
minates keep the frame shaded with mats. 

A. W. 

- I 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Vines. —The bunches having all been 
cut from the earliest house, the leaves 
must be kept clean and healthy by 
syringing them with clear water both 
morning and evening. The inside borders 
must be kept in a fairly moist condition, 
and when water is given let it be in suffi¬ 
cient quantity to reach the lowest roots. 
This condition must be maintained 
throughout the summer and autumn, 
until the foliage commences to ripen and 
drop, when water should be withheld until 
the time for the. annual pruning and 
dressing of the Vines and the renovation 
of the border arrives. Admit an abund¬ 
ance of air to houses in which the fruit is 
ripe: keep the atmosphere dry; examine 
the bunches at intervals, with a view to 
removing, split or decaying berries. 
Vineries in which the Grapes are colour¬ 
ing should be kept very warm, but at the 
same time admit plenty of air f for if 
allowed to ripen too slowly or in a low 
temperature the Grapes are lacking in 
flavour,, neither do they keep so well as 
when ripened in a brisk heat. Water 
freely the roots of Vines on which the 
berries are swelling, and periodicallv re¬ 
move all lateral growths. The final thin¬ 
ning of all late Grapes should be no longer 
delayed, as there is great danger of 
damaging the berries if this work is de¬ 
ferred. During fine, genial. weather an 
abundance of air may be admitted through 
both the.top and bottom ventilators. Cer¬ 
tain varieties are subject to scalding of 
the berries, this usually taking place, 
after the. berries have finished -stoning. At 
this period great care must be exercised 
ih ventilating the houses, especially during 
changeable weather. 


Watering and mulching. —In this 
locality the rainfall has been inadequate 
for fruit trees, especially in the case of 
those growing in borders which are freely 
drained. Tne timely mulching of the 
trees, as recommended in previous notes, 
will do much to,-conserve the moisture or 
the soil, but even when a 1; 




has been applied to the surface of the soil 
attention must be given to watering, for 
on no account must the roots be allowed 
to become dry when the fruits are swell¬ 
ing and the stones forming. Apricot and 
Peach trees especially are affected by 
drought, and on no account should they 
lack moisture at this stag*e. Diluted 
liquid manure should, if possible, be given 
to any trees that require a stimulant, and 
to such as are carrying heavy crops of 
fruit. The liquid manure should be given 
alternately with the ordinary watering. 
If liquid manure is not available, a light 
dressing of guano will form a good sub¬ 
stitute. New trees, especially those that 
were planted late tnis spring, will require 
attention in affording moisture to the 
roots. Liquid manure should not be given 
in the case of young* and newly planted 
trees which are growing satisfactorily, as 
it will only tend to make them develop 
extra vigorous growth, and coarseness of 
wood is not conductive to fruitfulness. 
Stir the surface of the soil with a fork in 
all oases before applying a mulch or water 
to the roots. 

Cauliflowers. —A supply of Cauliflowers 
is valued for as long a season as it is pos¬ 
sible to get them, and, fortunately, there 
are so many good varieties that, with fre¬ 
quent sowings, this vegetable can now be 
had during seven or eight months of the 
year. Frequent small plantings of the 
variety Autumn Giant should now be made 
in various parts of the garden, and the 
latest plants will be valuable for lifting 
and transplanting to cold frames, these 
furnishing excellent heads in December 
and well into the New Year. Autumn- 
sown plants are now producing a 
good supply. The heads should be well 
covered, either, by tying the leaves 
together or placing some spare leaves over 
them. The sunply of this vegetable may 
be prolonged if the. roots are kept cool by 
mulchings and copious waterings. When 
any plants are developing their heads 
faster than required, lift them and place 
them in a cool room or cellar, where, if 
hung up by their roots and slightly 
damped occasionally, they will keep in 
good condition for several days. Examine 
snccessional batches, and remove any 
which are “blind” or otherwise useless, 
and fill the vacancies with fresh plants, 
giving these latter a little fresh soil. 

Savoy Cabbages. —Plant at intervals on 
any vacant plots and in any position 
which can be soared during July, and even 
tip to the middle of August. As a rule, 
Savoys are planted much too early, with 
the result that the heads come in at a 
time when other vegetables are plentiful, 
and thus they are of little value. These 
yearly plants are unable to withstand 
severe weather. Savoys should be grown 
more strictly for winter use, as they are 
unquestionably among the hardiest and 
most delicious vegetables at that season. 
The varieties of medium size are much to 
be preferred to the larger ones. 

Spinach. —Several good sowings of the 
improved form of Spinach should be made 
at intervals of ten days for the next two 
or three months, to afford a supply of 
leaves during the autumn and winter. It 
is impossible to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rule as to the date most suitable for 
sowing, as much depends upon the nature 
of the soil, the loealitv, and the weather. 
It will be quite safe if frequent sowings 
are made from now onwards, the earliest 
in open parts of the garden in soil which 
has been heavil.v manured and deeply 
worked. Later in the season the sowings 
should 1x3 made on a south border, or 
some other warm, sheltered position. For 
these sowings I prefer the round-seeded 
to the prickly-seeded kind's. 

Salads. —Seeds of Lettuce and other 
summer salads should, if possible, be sown 
on .a. north border at this season; this 
position is particularly necessary where 
the soil is of a light and sandy nature. 
Sow the seeds at regular intervals in small 
quantities. 


Endive may now be sown extensively, 
and without fear of the plants flowering 
prematurely. The ground for Endive 
should be well manured and deeply 
worked. The round-leaved Batavian ia 
the one most generally grown, and this is 
valuable not only for use as a salad, but 
also for cooking. Small quantities of the 
curled kind should also be sown. 

Broad Beans. —Late -sowings of the 
Broad Windsor type will require atten¬ 
tion, for encouragement must be given 
them in order to obtain a good crop. 
Syringe the shoots frequently with soap 
and water to keep doym aphis. Apply a 
good mulching of manure, and see that the 
roots are well supplied with .water at all 
times. Pinch out the points of the 
growths immediately a fair set is assured, 
and keep the growths upright by stretch¬ 
ing a row of cord on either side of the 
plants. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Orchard house. —Any trees in pots 
which, by reason of a scanty crop, are 
not quite paying for the space they oc¬ 
cupy may now be safely plunged out of 
doors. The fruits will ripen satisfac¬ 
torily, and the space thus gained will 
permit of the development of those left. 
In the case of Plums and Peaches, 
stoning will now be completed, or nearly 
so,, and top-dressing may be resorted to. 
This is preferable (in the case of pot trees) 
to strong doses of stimulants, which may, 
in careless hands, tend to sour the soil. 
Let such stopping as may be considered 
necessary be attended to. I am no be¬ 
liever in close stopping for Peaches or 
Nectarines in pots, but it suits Plums to 
pinch to four or five leaves from the base 
of the shoot. In finally thinning fruit, 
the question of what is a good crop occa¬ 
sionally arises. . This depends on the 
strength and vigour of any given tree, 
and the observant cultivator can readily 
decide the point. Syringing is still indis¬ 
pensable. 

Ferns. —Young pieces of Adiantums, if 
moved on now, will make good stuff in 
8-inch or 9-inch pots. From this time no 
fire-heat will be needed, and a very slight 
shade will be all that is required. If 
these Ferns are exposed to too much light 
the fronds are apt to be too pale; on the 
other hand, with too dense a shade the 
fronds are weak and without substance, 
and do not last long when cut. 

Wal [flowers. —The seedlings ought now 
to be in nursery. beds, and when pricking 
off is being done the tap root should be 
pinched off, in order to induce fibrous 
growth. In private gardens pricking off 
is generally done, but in a market garden 
where Wallflowers are largely grown for 
sale, I noticed, the other day, a very 
quick and, as I was told, a very satisfac¬ 
tory way of dealing with large quanti¬ 
ties. A notch, 3 inches in depth, is 
taken out, the seedlings are laid in at the 
requisite distance, the soil is returned 
and firmly trodden. 

Pansies. —Pansy fanciers are now not 
such a numerous bodyaa was at one time 
the case, but most of ugf like to have a 
bed or two of these handsome flowers. 
This is the time at which to sow seeds, 
and sowing may be done either in the 
open or in boxes. In the former case, the 
site of the bed ought to be in a cool and 
rather shady spot. 

Tomatoes require regular attention now 
in the way of pinching out axillary 
growths and in tying the growths to their 
supports. In the case of pot-grown 
Tomatoes, when the sixth truss has set 
the plant may with advantage be finally 
stopped. I notice that in some districts 
Tomatoes are being freely planted out of 
doors. This cannot be commended in this 
locality, for the odds are against the 
ripening of even the earliest-set fruits, 
and the skin of those grown out of doors 
is so tough that when cut in a green state 
and ripened by lying in the sun under 
glass they are of very little use. 
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Wall fruit. -^-All the trees of stone 
fruits, with the exception of Cherries, 
have been given a thorough watering. 
This is time well spent, even when some¬ 
thing else has to stand temporarily, for 
the crop of stone fruit is heavy—in the 
ease of Plipns very heavy.' Some trees of 
such Plums as Coe’s Golden Drop, Wash¬ 
ington, Kirke’s, Jefferson, most of the 
Gages, and particularly the old Green 
Gage, are Literally loaded, and a good deal 
of thinning will be necessary. In this 
connection, it may be said that, at the 
expenditure of considerable time, hand 
fertilisation was done daily throughout 
the period of blooming, and it may be 
that this has had some effect upon the 
crop, for in a general way reports con¬ 
cerning Plums in this neighbourhood are 
not over bright. Thinning is being done 
gradually among Peaches. While all 
have clone well (so far), that sterling 
variety Royal George is easily best. 

Gooseberries. —Much damage has been 
done in this district by caterpillars, but 
perhaps owing to early and repeated dust¬ 
ings with soot, not a sign of that pest has 
been observed in these gardens. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, red spider has put 
in an appearance at a much earlier date 
than usual. It is not uncommon to find 
spider in September, but hitherto I have 
not noticed it—or, at least, to any ex¬ 
tent—in June. Present conditions do not 
permit of a campaign against it, and, 
while it is annoying, the pest, meantime 
at all events, must be left to itself. 

Hard-wooded plants. —Growth is active 
among hard-wooded plants, and now is, 
perhaps, the best time at which to attend 
to their wants in the way of potting or of 
repotting. Hard-wooded plants do not 
form roots so quickly as other things, and 
when potting is done when the plants 
are dormant, there is a danger that the 
new soil may be soured before the roots 
are sufficiently active to permeate it. I 
think this is a reasonable view to take, 
although, of course, imported Azaleas and 
similar things must perforce be potted in 
autumn. When, after potting, progress 
is visible, the majority of these plants 
may quite safely be placed in a sunny 
position out of doors, either plunged or 
stood uix»n a hard bottom. In either 
case, rigid and regular inspection is 
needed, in order that watering may be 
correctly done. Both watering and 
syringing are as important when the 
plants are in the open as when they are 
under glass, and reliance should by no 
means be placed upon the rainfall. 

Plant houses. —►Some little potting and 
repotting have been attended to in the 
course of the week. Promising pieces of 
Begonias and of Zonal Pelargoniums were 
put into larger pots, as was a good batch 
of Nieoti a-na "Sander® intended for autumn 
blooming under glass. A further batch 
of seedlings of Schizanthus Wisetonensis 
was put into 4-inch pots. Gesneras and 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine were also 
moved along into 5-inch pots, as were 
young plants of B. Weltondensis and seed¬ 
ling Coleuses. These last are hardly 
worth troubling about, only a single plant 
out of many Showing decided promise. 
Nevertheless, they are useful in their way 
under present conditions, being rather 
showy, easily managed, and or no in¬ 
trinsic value when “ clearing-out ” time 
comes for the housing of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

Vegetable garden.— Not for many ^ears 
has growth been so regular and uninter¬ 
rupted. All the Brassioas are growing 
freely, and there has been a noteworthy 
absence of the need for “beating up” 
blanks. Another noticeable thing has 
been the almost complete absence of blind 
Cauliflower plants. During the week, in 
showery weather, Drumhead Savoy, Early 
Ulm Savoy, more Brussels Sprouts, and 
Kale were got out. The planting of Leeks 
and of Celery is now due, and will shortly 
lie attended to. W. McGuffocj. 


BIRD8. . 

Birds and hawks.— With reference to 
“ Kestrel’s’’ inquiry (p. 74) concerning 
birds being scared fby hawks, I am afraid 
that so long as hawks are in the vicinity 
no small bird will feed at the bird table 
even if protected by a frame of netting. 
The usual birds which come to the table 
are common tits, sparrows, robins, green¬ 
finches, chaffinches (in woodland districts 
perhaps a nuthatch), hedge accentors, 
starlings, blackbirds, and thrashes, all of 
which are far too numerous to be deci¬ 
mated by such a supply of hawks as we 
have In this country. Odd birds of other 
species, of course, occur, and pied wagtails 
come to most lawns, food or no food. As 
a rule, except with migrant birds of the 
year, hawks will not come in close when 
people are about, but young hawks learn¬ 
ing their trade or hawks rearing young 
are bolder than usual. Adult male 
sparrow hawks are much smaller than 
females. The latter run about 15 inches 
In length, the former 12 Inches. Moreover, 
the hen is stouter in build, slightly differ¬ 
ent in plumage, and in this both vary con¬ 
siderably. The upper parts of the male’s 
body plumage may be described as dark 
slate-blue, but that of the female brown. 
Kestrels are much more common, and their 
general hue is more ruddy except in the 
case of the male, which has bluish-grey on 
the back, head, and tail, the last banded 
with black. Kestrels, adult or of the year, 
can always be distinguished by having the 
breast streaked downwards, whereas 
sparrow hawks are barred across as in 
peregrines and goshawks. The flight of 
either of the two birds under discussion is 
usually sufficient to distinguish them when 
once known.—A. S., Forest Hill , S.E. 

A friendly thrush.— The thrush I first 
observed in the early summer of 1916. It 
soon became so tame that It came Into 
the house and later brought its brood of 
young. They would all come into the 
dining-room through the open door, par¬ 
ticularly at meal times, walking about the 
room and frequently flying on to the table 
for crumbs. The mother became so tame 
as to sit on my shoulder ami always took 
food out of my hand. They all disap¬ 
peared during the winter, but, to my 
astonishment, the mother came again this 
last summer, and did exactly the same 
thing and again brought young ones. 
She would follow me about the garden 
and often sit on my chair, and when away 
would answer to a name I had given her. 
As a thrush is naturally a wild bird, 1 
wonder if any of your readers have had 
similar experiences.— Winifred Mills, in 
Country Life. 


LAW AND OU8TOM. 


Neighbour outtlng down tree (Birch).— 
I understand from your question that the 
tree belonged to you, but that some of Its 
branches overhung your neighbour’s gar¬ 
den. If that was the fact, your neigh¬ 
bour would only be entitled to cut off such 
portions of the branches as actually over¬ 
hung his land, and he had no right what¬ 
ever to destroy the tree In this way. You 
should call upon him to pay damages for 
haring done so. What the amount of 
those damages would be it Is difficult to 
tell, but unless he is prepared to com¬ 
pensate you adequately, your best plan 
would be to place the matter in the hands 
of a solicitor. You may be entitled to 
damages not merely for the actual destruc¬ 
tion of the tree; but for the injury it has 
done to the amenities of your garden.— 
Lex. 


OORREIPONDENOl* 

FXiAJfTB AMD fLOWIll. 

Plant for name [Ray).— It is impossible 
from your description to say whether you 
are referring to a Lilium or to some other 
plant. The only species of Lily approxi¬ 
mating to the 'name “Tigjritas” is L. 
tigrinnm, which your desenpton does not 
in the least fit. From the colour descrip¬ 
tion given, it might be one of the richly 
coloured forms or L. umbellatum, whose 
erect flowers appear at the top of the 
stem. All the Varieties of this set- are 
very hardy, and the group is now flower¬ 
ing in the open. The closest resemblance 
to the name you give is Tigridia, a very 
distinct genus of bulbous plants from 
Mexico and Peru that are not hardy in 
this country. Why not send us some 
material—leaf, stem, flowers, or even 
photograph—for our guidance? Without 
some of these, and not even a name, how 
is it possible that we can help you? 

Diseased Fuchsias (Dr. R. Thorpe ).— 
Your Fuchsias have been grown in too 
high a temperature, and in an atmosphere 
that is far too dry for them. They have 
been attacked by red spider and thrips. 
Remove the plants to a cool, shady place 
outdoors, and syringe them well morning 
and evening. No ■ doubt all the leaves 
will soon fall, but fresh growth will pro¬ 
bably l>e made, and that may flower later. 
It may be wise first to gently syringe the 
plants with a solution of soft soap and 
Tobacco, letting that remain on the plants 
twenty-four Hours before thoroughly 
washing them with clean water. Fuchsias 
dislike dry heat, and prefer a cool tem¬ 
perature. There are also aphides op the 
Fuchsias and the other plants, specimens 
of which you send. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Raising Briers from seed (Amateur ).— 
The heps as soon as they are harvested 
•should be placed in layers in boxes of damp 
sand, in which thev should remain during 
the winter. In tHe spring the succulent 
parts of the fruit will he found to have 
rotted off, and the oontents of the boxes 
may he rubbed through the hands to sepa¬ 
rate the .seeds, which should then be sown, 
sand and all. In raising seedling Briers 
in considerable numbers for stocks, it is 
better to sow the seed mi drills rather than 
broadcast, an order that the soil may be 
lioed to destroy weeds and keep the sur¬ 
face of the ground open. 

FRUIT. 

Growing a Mulberry tree (H. T. Pem¬ 
berton ).—The Mulberry does not, as a 
rule, (succeed on stiff clay soil, but if, 
having selected a position for it, you dig 
the ground deeply, thoroughly breaking 
it up some 5 feet or 6 feet across, then 
adding a good barrowful of lime rubbish 
or old mortar, rough-sifted wood ashes, 
and some gritty road-sweepings (not from 
tarred roads), well incorporating all with 
the soil, making a slight mound, planting 
the tree on this and well staking it, we 
see no reason why you should not suc¬ 
ceed. As the tree grows, fork some more 
of this material into the soil. In hot, dry 
weather place a layer of manure over the 
roots. Plant- in October. In planting 
Mulberries one has to plant for posterity, 
for the tree does not hear much when 
young, but has a productive old age. The 
Mulberry is always best on the Grass, so 
that the fruit is not injured when it falls 
to the ground. 

Blind Strawberry plants (DUajy- 
}>ointed ).—You had letter destroy every 
plant that has not shown any bloom. 
That your plants have gone blind, or in 
other words flowerless, is quite certain, 
and such plants will never bloom. That 
the plants have grown very strongly and 
produced gross leaves is inevitable, seeing 
that no flowers have been produced. 
Runners taken from all such plants will 
also he blind. Not only should you de¬ 
stroy every such flowerless plant, but ob¬ 
tain strong runners from other plants 
that are now' in bearing to plant for next 
season’s supply. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Sweet Corn (E. IF. C.). —W© know of 
no book that gives recipes for -cooking 
Sweet Corn. Perhaps some of our Ameri¬ 
can friends may help you. The best and 
simplest wav of treating Sweet Corn is 
by plain boiling and eating it off the cob. 
A little good butter might !>e an improve¬ 
ment with some people, but it is quite 
good without. Sweet Corn should be cut 
and put into the pot without delay, other¬ 
wise the flavour is diminished. The more 
<111 ir kly it is cut and dooked the better. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying ants (Clydr*ide \.—If you 
can find the nest, opening it and pouring 
in boiling water will soon settle the busi¬ 
ness. It the next lie in a position where 
it cannot be reached, the ants may l>e 
trapped wholesale hv taking a garden-pot. 
stopping up the hole at the bottom, and 
turning it upside down near the centre of 
the nest; then water the ground round 
the nest well and frequently. The ants 
will soon begin to remove their nest to 
the shelter of the pot, which, in the course 
of a week or two, will Ik* found full of ants 
and their nest. The pot and its contents 
can then be thrown into boiling water. If 
the nest is in such a position that this 
plan cannot Ik* adopted, you must per¬ 
severe in trapping the ants with pieces of 
sponge soaked in treacle, or treacle spread 
on pieces of tile, slate, etc. ? saucers of 
sugar-and-water, etc. Chloride of brne, 
paraffin, or diluted carbolic acid, thrown 
about tneir haunts, may drive them away. 

Plantains in lawn ^Clydeside). — The 
only thing you can do is to dig them out, 
but if they are very numerous, we should 
advise you to have the lawn dug over in 
the autumn, at the same time clearing 
out the Plantains as the wo-rk goes on, 
and adding a good dressing of manure. 
Then you can relay with fresh turf, or 
wait until the spring and sow it down 
with good Grass seed. The soil is evi¬ 
dently wry poor. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

IF. Darwen .—The only reason we can 
suggest, from the meagre information you 
give us, is that the plant is dry at the 
roots. Plants growing against walls are 
very liable to suffer from dryness at the 
root. 

Names of plants. — J. .4.—The Common 

Alder (Alims glutinosa).- R. Butler .— 

1, Orchis maculata; 2, Campanula rotun- 
difoLia, probably dark var.; 3, Iris 

Xiphioides var.; 4, Erigeron philadel- 

plncum ; 5, Ooryda.lis thalictrifolia, pro¬ 
bably ; (>, Ciraea nlpina. You defeat your 
own ends by sending fragments and occa¬ 
sionally leafless scraps, whose names we 
can only guess at. Nos. 2 and 5 are cases 
in point, the 3-inch long flowering tip of 
the Campanula affording no clue to habit 

or aught besides.- J. G. S. —1, Celsia 

eretica; 2, Polygonum euspidatum ; 3, 

Epimedium pinnatum ; 4, Khodiola rosea. 

- T§. C. A*.—Golden Polypody (Phle- 

bodium aureum); 2 ; Adiantum gracilli- 
mum ; 3, Pteris eretica ; 4, Adiantum de¬ 
corum.- T. G. IF.—1, Lychnis chal¬ 

cedonies ; 2, Phlox setacea; 3, Polemonium 

cflfirjileum; 4, Borago officinalis.- 

A . C. D.— 1, Sea Lavender (Statice lati- 
folia) ; 2, Veronica Teuerium; 3, Pul- 
monaria officinalis; 4, Achillea ptarmica 

fl.-pl.- R. A r .—1, Diervilla (Weigela) 

rosea; 2, Diplacus glutinosus: 3, Pole- 
monium cceruleum; 4, Asphodelus luteus. 

- N. E .—L Centaurea. ragusina ; 2, 

Saponaria officinalis; 3, Hemerocallis 

fulva; 4 , Gypsopbila repens. -//. P .— 

1, Heuchera sanguinea; 2, Eunkia 
Sieboldi variegata; 3, Inula glandulosa; 

4, Campanula glome rata daburica.- 

IF. IF.—1, Lychnis dioica fl.-pl. ; 2, A.stran- 
tia major; 3, Lonicera tatorica; 4, Iris 

oohroleuca.- G. A. —1, Tnalictrum 

minus ; 2, Sedurn spef-tabile ; 3, Master- 
wort (Astrantia major) ; 4, Saxifraga Wal¬ 
lace!.- C. M. E. —1, The Cypress 

Spurge (Euphorbia Oyparissia) ; 2, 

Erigeron speciosum ; 3, Malva moschata 
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OEPEATED experiments have proved that spraying undoubtedly 
^ pays. It increases the Potato yield from two to three tons per 
statute acre. In bad seasons it may save the entire crop. Re sure 
you get a “ Ubel ” Sprayer, the most reliable and best known 
Spraying Machine on the market. 



All the machines in the ** Ubel " line and bear¬ 
ing the “ Ubel ” trade mark are strong, efficient 
and easy to use. They embody all the latest 
improvements, and are made to conform to the 
Food Production Department’s specifications. 

Please xrrite for Illustrated Catalogue 

United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 

“IIT^PT” Knapsack' 
UBtL Sprayers 


SANITAS ” POWDER 

v. 

SLUGS. 

Sco what a satisfied user writes: 

98. Regent Road. 

1 landsworth, Birmingham. 

21st May, 1918. 

Dear Sir. 

“ Being a very enthusiastic gardener I was told by 
a friend to use your “ SANITAS ” Powder on my 
garden to keei> the slugs and snails away, which I 
have done to my great satisfaction. 1 have not 
seen a slug or a snail, and before my garden was 
infected by cats and birds, which I rarely see. 

You will be pleased to note that 1 am writing 
every gardener and smallholder to use it. and 1 
feel sure when once used they will never be with¬ 
out it. It is indeed the gardener’s friend. You 
can with pleasure make use of this letter.” 

Wishing you every success, 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

F. G. WHSTACOTT SHAPLANP. 


HOME-MADE WINES. 


THE OLD RECIPES ARE THE BEST. 


The gorgeous wines of the old nobility 
can be made by you from the 200 
years-old original recipes of a titled 
lady. Book of 50, including very valu¬ 
able bitters, preserves, and pudding 
recipes, 2s. 6d., post free. 

F. PA8CALL, 

Dept. "C," 156, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2., 

where original M.S.S. may be seen. 

Bound Volumes of 44 Gardening Illus¬ 
trated.” — The bound volume of Gardening 
Illustrated for 1917, complete with Index, 
can be obtained from our offices, price 12 /- 
net. Subscribers’ weekly issues for 1917, if 
sent to this oflice, will be supplied with com¬ 
plete Index ami bound in cloth for the sum of 
4 / 6 , carriage extra. Any missing weekly 
copies will be supplied at the published price, 
2d. each ; the Index, if supplied alone, will 
be 0d., post free. Binding cases alone, 2/6, 
post free. — Address, Manager, Gardening 
Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 


y^\vvvvvvvwvvA\WAV»A^ 

THE COMPLAINT 

from which you probably suffer moit Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers Is almost a guarantee ol 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go from bad to worse. 

It Is essential to seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham's Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There Is good reason for the 
popularity of 

BEEGIAMS 

PILES. 


Prepared only by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM. St. Helens. Lane. 
Sold every* here 

In boxes, labelled Is-Jd and Js-Od. 


TOWN GARDENING.—Now and greatly 
L improved Edition. By B. C. Ravensorokt. A Hand 
oook of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Cultur 
u the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net. 
-M AN AGKR. 63. Lincoln* Inn Fields. London, W.C. 2. 

(i ARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

U 50 by 4. 25 by 8, 100 by 2 yds., j£l each. Special 1 in. 
square mesh, 3d. sq yd., any length, width to order, i in., 
3 in lid. wi yd. Goods sent passenger train on receipt 
order carr. paid. W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, 
Port.h’even, Cornwall_ ____ 

HARDENER (single-handed). — One acre, 

xT a | 80 vinery, greenhouse, orchard. Live out; 50s. week. 
WRIGHT. "The Hollies. Myiespit Hill, Mill Hill 

Middle,#., n.w Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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HUDSON'S 


H UDSON’S SOAP 

has been used for 
so many years that, to 
the old folks, the name 
is at once suggestive of 
sweet cleanliness. 

It revive* happy memories of 
the discussions in the old 
village shop, where Hudson's 
Soap was unanimously given 
first place for all household 
cleaning, for washing up after 
meals. 

IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 

R. B. HUD80N LIMITED, 
Liverpool, West Bromwich end London. 






H 103-110 


OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 

Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of * GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 

Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “Gardening Illustrated” until further 
notice . 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


County 


i 



Equal 

to 

Now 


ALSO 

COLONIAL 
BROWN, 
15/- & 17/6 


Rsnalal 


ARMY BOOTS 


BEST GOVERNMENT LEATHER 


I ‘ .1 We supply only the Highest Grade Army Boots. 

1 ‘ ’I Re-soled and Heeled with the Best New Leather. 

They are the very pick of the Government Army Boots, 
11 JI sound, smart, and watertight, the very thing for Munition 

II 11 Workers, Dockers, Farm Hands, Postmen, Rail, Tram, 

I \\ 'Bus, ana all workers requiring good serviceable Boots for 
// \\ hard wear. 

WE GUARANTEE EVERY PAIR and warrant 
b? “TT* ‘ • 1 them to last longer and give greater satisfaction than two 

f . * I pairs of Shop Boots costing double the money. 

I • • I Send P.O. 12 6 and Tenpenoe postage at once, give 

I * I size, and say whether Plain or Studded Soles required. 

1- Also good selection at 9 6, 15 6, and 17/6. 

V .7 ALL BOOTS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

Cash willingly returned in full if not satisfied. 

THE COLONIAL ARMY BOOT CO. (Dept. 360), 

232, Railton Road. London, S.E. 24. 


MANURE 


\our Poultry, cannot be harmed 

^lPjyou. use 


MrDougails poisonousWEED KILLER 


SAFE Se EFFECTIVE. 

From Nurserymen, Seedsmen S, Ironmongers. 


M? DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 

66 68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 

■mllirii.JnHiie “ J hitiluJMlIli u i tJU iniji i Jhailii 1 tuo. s. t)M* 


POTS I 


SANKEYSg^ 

w Che BEST and Cheapest. 

5t«l« quantity of .ach .1*. r*«ju•»* I ..4 Ha.r arrl.r# ptM 
quotation ("carrlav«" lr»qu»rtl» amount, t *>«»* *al*a uf, 
rood.). »r »r.|» r «*rt. « It". *r». 

5PECI4L Pt»T> «l .11 ■* i.rt|li t.. I u *• »' ' a-J F»tn 

P.n* Iron ;J. .kK 

RICHARD SAN KEY A SON, LT9, 
Bulwell PoHcries. NOTTINGHAM. 


plaaa* mar 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for tbs 
Spring and 8ummer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 3s.; 1 cwt., 4s.; 3 cwt, 
7s.; 4 cwt., 13s.; 6 cwt.. 19s.; 10 cwt., 30s.; 1 ton. 57a 
C ARK I AGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 

A. W. MAS KELL & CO.. Ltd.. 

MASKELL’S WORKS. Oirleton Road, West Nam. 


MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 

L KILLER 

LASTING RESULTS - NO.NEW EXPERIMENT 


EUREKA 


o B i y AddiwsToMimsoN & Hayward L t ° Lincoln. / 




LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and Bold over 20,000 
Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. 1 have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 

GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 

Lion Oyole Works, 85, Moseloy-St., Birmingham. 

T HE ARRLE in ORCHARD and garden. 

—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 8d. —PUBLISHER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


BAYLISS 

JONES & 
BAYLISS l" 

WOLVES M AH PTOH 
AMO 

:: LONDON 


The lateBt day for receiving Advertisement! 

is FRIDAY, 9 a m _ 

Published by the Proprietor, W. Robiwbow, at hli O(N< 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, Telephone- 
Holbom 731; and Printed by the C*AJf«»BT L4»* 
PKINTD.O W,t 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FLOWERS AND HAILSTORMS. 
Jcne 17. —Heavy showers of hail whitened 
field and garden yesterday, and the storm 
was one of three that have devastated the 
garden during the past fortnight. Taught 
-by cold summers and partly through the 
absence of the gardener and most of his 
men I had given up Heliotropes, Cannas, 
and half-hardy plants for the season, and 
do not regret it now in view of a frosty 
June. What poor things are some of the 
half-hardy things. Many set much store 
upon Ageratums, Lantanas, and Tobaccos, 
not to be compared for a moment with 
Lily, Rose, and Honeysuckle, hardy as 
Briars. 

The scarlet Pelargonium, so brilliant In 
free and warm soils, here runs to leaf and 
gives few flowers, so my next task is to 
fill flower garden beds without the aid of 
house, frame, or any plants that will* not 
endure our climate at all seasons. The 
plan demands some thought and constnut 
looking for the good things, but there is 
such a vast field of choice in the flora, of 
the northern world that one need have no 
doubt of the result in earnest hands. One 
thing must go with the scheme, continuous 
work Instead of the spasmodic struggle of 
a week or two in early summer. The work 
should go on all the year round, and In our 
Lind fine days for garden work are as 
likely to come to us in winter as well as 
any season. The autumn is the best time 
to begin, before the warmth leaves the 
soil; the right time for many things to be 
moved into new places or formed into 
groui*. 

Early autumn is the time for sowing the 
fairest annual flowers if we are to enjoy 
their fullest beauty. This year some of 
ray greatest pleasures of the garden have 
been from the annuals of California, still 
iu flower as I write in mid-June. These 
were sown on Rose-beds—too often left 
bare in winter, and summer, too—where 
the Tea Roses on the Dog Briar often 
perished and showed large gaps. Pansies, 
t<io, and all the hardy wild kinds of Viola 
are seen at their best if planted in autumn. 
I'i g<K)d free soil they will thrive from 
spring planting, but in the south not so 
well. In the spring, too, there is so much 
t > be done in all ways that it is wise to do 
all we may in autumn and winter. Some 
of our best things as Delphinium, too, are 
best planted in autumn, while many may 
Ik* moved with perfect safety all through 
the winter and far into the spring. In a 
true flower garden there should be no rest 
and none of the haste of the “bedding out” 
rush. The work must go on in the sum¬ 
mer, too, mainly with seedling plants. I 
have often planted the Clematis in 
mid-summer, not from choice, plants 
coming in then from sales. It means more 
care, but it can be done with safety. Also 
when some plants become shabby or dis¬ 
appear there should be means of renewal. 
The beautiful trailer Tropfeolum polv- 
phyllum has but one fault, and that is 
withering nwrny after flowering, and one 
mast replace It in some way. 

That we have the full year to work in 
the flower garden should give us heart, 
getting rid at the same time of the rush 
‘>f bedding out in one w-eek of early sum¬ 
mer tender rubbish, some without grace 
or charm. Every fine open day. In 
autumn, winter, or spring giras nlesfanl 
work, with some eertai%±xWC good IcstAfe) 


I If we deal with the hardy plants of the 
Northern world, including the many and 
vast mountain ranges of India and China. 

A very essential work of the early 
autumn should be -the natural Increase 
of the Tea, China, and other beautiful 
Roses, now set, on the Dog Briar, giving 
rise to endless ignoble labour in struggling 
with the suckers of the Dog Rose. Until 
the trade throughout Europe lots us have 
the Rose on Its own roots, In lieu of the 
ceaseless Struggle, all lovers of the Rose 
garden must Increase their ow T n Roses in 
early autumn. Until that is done we 
shall never have a flower garden in which 
the Rose should take Its true place, and 
not as a thing apart. W. 

Sussex. 


norms of the week. 

Delphinium Queen Mary.— This is a fine 
form, the deep, clear Belladonna blue and 
conspicuous white eye being very telling. 
Added to these is a grace of habit not 
given to all. It is not a monstrosity or one 
whose spike is overcrowded with flowers, 
every bloom on the spike playing a part. 
It was raised, I believe, by Messrs. Bui\- 
ynrd and Co., Maidstone.—E. H. J. 

Pansy Coldorest.— Some like the large 
Pansies, and with good reason. I love 
the little ones, with clear, simple colours 
like the above, a dwarf bright yellow. 
Not easy to get In the London districts, i 
had good plants from Messrs. Dobbie, of 
Edinburgh. Mountain plants in origin, I 
keep them cool with sandstones over soil. 
— W. 

Iris Delavayi —This species has flowered 
well In the light loam of a rather warm 
herbaceous border. It Is a tall and hand¬ 
some plant, after the I. sibirlca type, but 
with broader, sword-shaped leaves. The 
flowers, w ? hich are about the size of those 
of the above, and of the same elegant 
form, are pure violet, slightly chequered 
with wiilte at the lips.— Norih Wales. 

8praying of Oaks not to be done.— 

Oaks seem to recover and do w-ell after a 
bad year. We never have grease-bands 
here (from want of time mainly), and so 
far never want for a crop of Apples to 
last through winter and to the end of 
May. I see Mr. Chittenden, In Country 
Life, says dwrarf fruit trees must have a 
band on each branch. Where are the men 
to spare for It?—W. R., Sussex. 

8age in the garden.— I was glad to read 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s good word for Sage 
as a garden flower (p. 312). Does he know 
the variety (or is it a species?) with the 
rich velvety maroon leaves? This has 
larger and bluer flowers than those of the 
kitchen herb, and the foliage in winter 
changes to a beautiful purple tint. It is 
in every way a great acquisition to any 
border of free soil. My plants came from 
some layers given me by Mr. E. C. Buxton. 
—A. T. J. 

Epilobium obcordatum.— On reading 
“ W.’s ” inquiry after this plant, I went 
out to look for it In the spot it had occu¬ 
pied for many years at the foot of a re¬ 
taining wall, where it certainly flowered 
last year, but I found It not. The place 
thereof knew it no more, having been 
overrun by its aggressive and far inferior 
cousin, Epilobium Fleischerl. I think 


that even in the West, where the sun Is 
not so scorching as in Sussex, E. obcor¬ 
datum does best wiiere screened from full 
south.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Phyteuma Soheuchzeri.— This is just 
now crowded with its characteristic violet 
flowers and makes a very effective little 
pa tell of colour in the rock garden. It 
seems to be of the easiest culture. Planted 
in a rather dry, sunny pocket It gives no 
trouble whatever, blooming with the 
greatest profusion every year. It ripens 
plenty of seed and a good stock can soon 
be raised.— North London. 

Verbena ctiamadrifolla. — Seeing this 
brilliant creeping Verbena in the rock gar¬ 
den at Brockhurst and other gardens re¬ 
minds me that in ]mst years more was 
thought of the dwarf kinds, V. c. Melindres 
and others. Of these some of your readers 
with good memories might tell us. Is the 
old Robinson’s Defiance still In cultivation? 
Verbena chanuedrifolia is a native of 
South America, quite free in the summer 
months, but I am not so sure of its stand¬ 
ing our winters.—W. 

D fan thus Napoleon III.— This hybrid 
Pink Is better than ever this year, the 
flow’ers appearing much earlier than usual 
and in great abundance. Their bright 
eriinson-scarle«t makes a telling note of 
colour anywhere. I find that, in common 
with D. Fettes Mount and others of the 
class, this Pink has a habit of dying off 
Just after blooming. They also require 
some care in winter, but usually survive 
in a free soil if the base of the plants is 
surrounded by coarse chips.—J. 

The Whorl Flower (Morina longifolia).— 
At the present time (June 21st) a group of 
seedlings of Morina longifolia is beginning 
to bloom. The rosy-white whorls are effec¬ 
tive, and although M. longifolia Is not one 
of the choicest of our border plants, it 
blooms at a very useful season. Self-sown 
seedlings are numerous, but among them I 
have never observed any variation from 
the type. The Thistle-like foliage is, by 
some, considered to be aromatic, but the 
aroma is not approved of by all.—W. McG. 

Azalea macrantha. —Can any reader 
afford me any information as to this 
Azalea? I have just come into possession 
of one under this name, and wish to make 
identification certain. In habit and foli¬ 
age it is much like the ordinary Japanese 
Azalea of the anuena type, but the flowers 
are very much larger, each fully an inch- 
and-a-hulf across and borne singly. They 
are a bright rosy-pink. The shrub has 
been in bloom, all through June and looks 
like going on for another month.—J. 

Ixlas. —For a series of years I grew r 
these, along with Sparaxis, in cold-frames. 
It was then determined to try them at the 
base of a south wall, giving them the cul¬ 
ture afforded to Iris stylosa. The experi¬ 
ment has been a success, and for the third 
year there is an attractive show at this 
time (May 23rd), not very appreciably 
later than wiien cold-frame culture was 
the rule. I fancy that Ixias might suc¬ 
ceed In a bed of light soil away from a 
wall if protected by leaves during winter.— 
W. McG. 

In East 8ussex.— Rhododendrons w r ere 
not good this year, as ing.ny were spoilt 
in the bud during the winter, which did 
not happen f yejaf ago. Lots of things 
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were cut last winter, and some killed 
which escaped' the previous winter. All 
my tenderer Heaths caught it rather 
badly for the first time. The masses of 
E. c. coccinea are now at their best, far 
earlier than I have known before, and 
Rhododendrons are still going—unusually 
Late. There is usually about a three- 
weeks’ gap between the last: of the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and the full bloom of the Heath. 
-G. 

A clipped garden In Shropshire.— 

Among the gardens about our fine old 
houses disfigured by the labonrs of the 
architectural gardener must now be ndded 
that at Oondover Hall, as shown in 
Country Life, June 8th, p. 532. How any¬ 
one with a trace of feeling for natural 
beauty could get pleasure from the survey 
of a piece of good ground set out with 
distorted trees even the designer could 
not tell us. Not a trace of the grace of n 
flowering tree oa* shrub is to be seen ; a 
scene of costly ugliness and waste, a 
travesty of what a garden should be. 

Teuorlum frutioans. —Every now and 
again we find favourable notice of this. 
It will not stand our winters everywhere, 
and I know a good many places south of 
the Tweed, as well ns north of it. where 
this plant has failed. I am glad to ob¬ 
serve from the latest issue of the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society that' 
Mr. Osgood Mackenzie has succeeded with 
it against a wall with slight protection in 
his Ross-shire garden, but, then, that is a 
favoured spot. In my former garden' 
close to the Solway I grew it for years 
against a south wall in dry soil, but In 
my present one It very often perishes.—S. 
Abnott. 

Dlanthus Spencer Blokham.— This, a pre¬ 
sumed cresius x deltoides hybrid I believe, 
has been making gay patches of colour at 
both Kew and Wisley this spring. Six or 
so inches high when in bloom, the plant, a 
dense-spreading tuft of thin, wiry 
branches, is almost wholly flowers in the 
heyday of its beauty. Good for .wall or 
rock garden, it grows freely in gritty loam. 
Some experience difficulty, I believe, in 
rooting cuttings. Those who do should 
shorten back some of the growths early in 
the year, thereby causing them to break 
later and produce non-flowering shoots. 
These, when 1| inches long and with a 
heel, or inserted as pipings, will root freely 
in June'and July.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Long-lived Roses.— If it were possible to 
glean statistics we should find that there 
are many gardens where Roses have been 
planted for quite a number of years and 
are still blooming profusely. One such, 
Gloire de Dijon, I know, which for thirty 
years has been growing over the front of a 
co-ttage in Norfolk, and never fails to yield 
hundreds of blooms each season. Another 
I call to mind in Warwickshire, Mme. 
Berard, still clambers round a cottage- 
door, though It is quite twenty years since 
the tree was bought. In my own garden I 
have a Caroline Testout which to-day 
(June 1st) is carrying a number of blooms, 
with a promise of more to come, and that 
was planted eighteen years ago.— Lka- 
hurst. 

Border Pink, Glory.— New and striking 
colour shades have during recent years ap¬ 
peared among the Pinks, that named above 
being one of the most distinct. The ground 
colour is rose-pink, the base of the petals 
maroon, which, with a rather heavy 
bordering or lacing of crimson, renders it 
most effective. Only slightly fragrant, its 
finer attributes, apart from a flower effect, 
are freedom of flowering and stiff foot- 
high stems whieb^keep the nialn flowers 
well clear of tie pjoftrd. LlfrWftie a big 


bed of such a Pink generously edged with 
a pure white Tufted Pansy and you have 
a picture well removed from the ordinary. 
The effect of the Pink is enhanced by full 
suulight, hence an open situation is best. 
It was raised by Mr. Jas. Douglas and was 
recently well shown by Mr. Gifford. 

Tea Rose dying on the Brier.— Madame 
Jenny Gillemot, a promising Rose for 
some years, is steadily dying out, some 
plants dead, others with a few leaves 
only—an ugly sight in a good bed and 
warm aspect. It was meant to form a 
large group. Had It been a trial of a 
plant only, I should not have missed it.. 
In the same bed there is a group of Mme. 
Leon Pain in fine health, which proves, as 
others have proved to me. that a number 
of our finest, Roses go back and perish on 
the Brier stock. There Is no means now 
of testing how Madame Jenny Gillemot 
will grow on its own roots, as the growths 
on the remaining plants that show ahy 
sign of life eouid not furnish a stout 
cutting.—W., Sussex. 

- Green fly and Forget-me-not. — My 

favourite, a large form of the waterside 
plant (M. pa lustris), this year, instead of 
gracing the early summer with its fine 
show of blue, in June looked as if it had 
been seared with a frost, the leaves dis¬ 
coloured and only a few poor flowers. On 
looking more closely every bud and leaf 
were seen to be beset by aphis, its natural 
form distorted. I thought I knew’ enough 
of the ravages of aphis before, and now r 
there w r as nothing left but to cut the plants 
•down to the soil and throw them away. It 
was used in various aspects and several 
hundred plants. The roots left in place 
will come this season. It was too late to 
replace the plant, so I hope for a fresh, 
clean growth. Some plants in the water 
did not show any sign of the enemy, and 
kept their freshness of leaf and flower as 
if the numerous plants in the soil allowed 
of the rapid increase of the insect.—W. 

Dlanthus Prichard!. —This belongs to 
the D. deltoides set, and appeals rather 
from the standpoint of distinctness and 
free flowering than aught else. As seen 
recently In the rock garden at WIsley, an 
IS inches wide patch of it. was covered 
with blossoms. The colour is lilac, 
copiously dotted with red, the dominant 
shade quite unique among rock-garden 
plants. Of an almost carpeting habit, the 
plant is not more than fi inches high, while 
it is decidedly more frail than any other 

D. deltoides variety I know ? . At the same 
time there is character in the plant, and 
it would appeal, I think, to those who, 
while appreciating variety and distinctive 
beauty, do not expect a blaze of colour 
from everything. It is said to be a sky- 
seeding plant, and will therefore have to 
be raised chiefly from cuttings. These 
will require considerable care, owing to 
their frail nature, and probably the best 
material for propagation will be inch- 
lengths or thereabouts of the unflowered 
shoots secured with a heel attached, and 
inserted without further ado. Cold-frame 
treatment is best for all these plants.— 

E. H. Jenkins. 

Rhododendron discolor. — This new 
Chinese Rhododendron is of vigorous habit 
with conspicuous flowers. Moreover, it 
blooms later than many of the other large 
growers, for it is not at its best until late 
June. It grows wild in Central and 
Western China, and seeds were sent to 
this country In 1000. The species most 
closely resembling It are R. Fortune! and 
R. decorum, the former an old species in 
our gardens and one of the pa rents of cer¬ 
tain fragrant-flowered hybrids, the other 


practically unknown except in a few gar¬ 
dens wiiere uncommon plants are en¬ 
couraged. R. t discolor grows at least 6 feet 
high and is of bushy habit with fragrant, 
white, pink-tinged flowers each about 3$ 
inches across and borne in fairly large but 
rather loose trusses. The flowers are of 
greater substance than those of R. For- 
tunei and open four or five weeks later. It 
is a quite hardy species and escapes in¬ 
jury from late frosts, wiiich are often so 
harmful to the newer Chinese Rhododen¬ 
drons. By crossing it with the highly- 
coloured varieties, which contain R. cataw- 
blense blood, it is probable that very 
beautiful large and late-flowered forms 
might be raised.—D. 

Lllium rubeltum.— I wrote recently in 
Gardening of the good resulting from 
grouping certain Lilies with shrubs and 
Ferns. Recently at Wisley I saw the 
above rare and graceful species quite 
happy In the wood there in association 
with hardy Azaleas, and just succeeding 
these latter in their flowering. The plants 
were or more feet high, in rude health, 
many bearing four of the open bell-shaped 
flowers, their exquisite rose-pink colour 
not in the least marred by the presence of 
the golden anthers. No early-flowering 
species is more elegant, and none equals it 
in dainty colouring. It is also sweetly 
scented. Whatever the habitat favoured 
by the plant in its Japanese home, it is 
obviously happy in cool woodland places 
at Wisley, and, while enjoying the root 
companionship and above-ground shelter 
of other plants, assumes an unusual vigour 
for its kind and puts on a colour—a deli¬ 
cate rose-pink—as beautiful as rare among 
its tribe. It seeds freely, too, and the fact 
that seedlings appear abundantly and | 
flower in three years or so should make 
this precious June-flowering sort more 
beautiful than heretofore. Already it has , 
been known to cultivators in this country | 
for a couple of decades, Messrs. Wallace 
having obtained a flrst-elass certificate for I 
It nt the Temple Show in 1898. In all pro 
liability the bulb is not long-lived, hence I 
prodigal seeding and quick development to 
the flowering stage are, to some extent 
explained.^E. H. Jenkins. | 

Cornus controversa. —The Dogwoods are 
composed of a large number of speciee I 
which show a great difference not only in 
habit, but In the character of the in- 1 
florescence. Some are quite low-growing 
plants of herbaceous or sub-shrubby habit, 
others large, sprawling bushes, while 
others again are trees; then, while a cer¬ 
tain number produces large, flat heads of ( 
flowers, another set bears flowers which 
are only attractive by reason of the large 
white or rose-coloured bracts which sur¬ 
round each inflorescence. The species 
under notice belongs to the tree-like set. 
for in a state of Nature it Is found up to 
50 feet high with a large trunk. The 
leaves differ from those of most Cornnses 
by being alternate instead of opposite on 
the branches. In outline they are usually 
more or less oval, the upper end narrowed 
Into a long point. The flowers are small 
and white, a large number being collected 
into a flat head 6 inches or more across. 
These flower-heads are borne freely In 
July, a well-branched plant being a very 
conspicuous object. Following the flowers 
come small, blue-black fruits which are 
not borne freely enough to give them any 
definite decorative value. They, however, 
provide a ready means of propagation, and 
should be sown when ripe in pots of light, 
loamy soil and placed in a shady green¬ 
house or frame.. C. controversa is a native 
of Japan, China, and the Himalaya, and 
has already attained a height of 30 feet In 
this country.—D. 
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sun, and there is nothing so good for 
keeping the roots cool and comfortable as 
Tufa or old mortar. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 

- “ T. L.,” who inquires as to these 

plants at page 301, will tind no difficulty 
lu increasing the Alpine Pink from seeds 
apart from the slug question, to which 
attention is always necessary. The 
plant comes practically true from seeds, 
the chief differences being those of size of 
flower and probably aiso some slight 
colour variation. Cuttings root freely, 
too, those having a heel being best for 
the amateur to first experiment with. 
The present is the best time for inserting 
cuttings. The Oxalis may be increased 
by dividing the tubers, an easy matter 
when the plant Is losing its leaves and 
the dormant period Is approaching. A 
well-established clump may often be seen 
piling up its tiny bulbils on the surface 
above the clump, and every one of these, 
if collected and planted, is capable pre¬ 
sently of making a plant. By lifting a 
clump it is quite an easy matter, from 
division alone, to soon establish a colony. 
While not over-fastidious as to soil, the 
Oxalis appears to attain the greatest 
vigour in stiffish loam and leaf soil to 
which much grit has been added. In 
forming a colony, open out a little bed 
and set the bulbs 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep on a layer of sand.—E. H. Jenkins. 


one string in particular which was very 
nearly a foot long, and must have been 
very old. It was growing in a cleft of a 
little cliff behind Fort Stanley, and, being 
in rather a dry idace, the bulbs had de¬ 
veloped a thick chaffy coat. It is curious 
that the old back bulbs should remain 
inactive, producing neither flowers nor 
leaves, yet remaining alive and fresh 
almost indefinitely, and that directly the 
string is broken up each piece should be¬ 
come active again. Sometimes these 
strings are forked, but generally they are 
simple. Oxalis enneaphylla is, I find, 
very adaptable, and grow T s with me in 
all sorts of soils and situations—lime¬ 
stone moraine, both’ in sun and shade, 
peat, loam, and stuffed into crevices of a 
wall. I think the great thing Is 


OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


GIANT ASPHODELS (EREMURUS). 
These tall and splendid giant bulbous 
flowers of the Northern w r orld are much 
more effective when seen with trees and 
shrubs. Fully exposed, they do not thrive 
or look so well as in such conditions. 


INCREASING OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA 
AND DIANTHUS ALPINUS. 

On page 301 “ T. L.” asks for advice as 
to increasing Oxalis enneaphylla and 
Dinnthus alpinus. 

Oxalis enneaphylla.— I find this is very 
easily propagated by dividing the bulbs. 
Dig up a plant which has been undis- 


DAHLIAS WITH STIFF FLOWER- 
STALKS. 

A failing with many of the more recently 
introduced Dahlias is their want of stiff, 
erect flower-stalks. What is more disap¬ 
pointing when the plants are at the zenith 
of their beauty than to see the blooms 
hanging down, owing to the lack of the 
necessary stiffness of the stems? 

Last autumn I visited several raisers of 
Dahlias, and, among others, Mr. J. T. 
W T est, of Brentwood, one of our most suc¬ 
cessful raisers of Dahlias. Mr. West lays 
great stress on the importance of growing 
only those varieties that develop their 
blossoms on long, stiff, erect flower-stems, 
and he places little value on any new sort, 
no matter how beautiful and attractive the 
flow’er may b r \ unless it possesses a short, 
erect flower-stem. 1 spent a considerable 
time in going through Mr. West’s collec¬ 
tion, and found that unless the desirable 
trait above mentioned was exemplified in 
the more beautiful new T kinds that many 
growers would have distributed without 
question this raiser would have nothing to 
do with them. 

Readers of Gardening may be interested 
to learn a few particulars regarding a few 
of the better and more noteworthy varie¬ 
ties valuable in the garden. One of the 
finest for large beds or borders is Brent¬ 
wood Yellow r , a flower of beautiful form 
and of a golden-yellow r colour. It is not a 
gross-growdng plant, and may be planted 
2 feet apart w r ith satisfactory results. It 
is useful for cutting, each flower being 
carried on a stiff, wiry flow'er-stem. 
Height, rather less than 3 feet. In Dorothy 
Vasey the blooms are large and the florets 
fluted. The colour is shrimp-pink and the 
plant attains a height of rather less than 
4 feet. Delight is a variety that develops 
its blooms of medium size on long, erect 
flower-stalks. It is very free-flowiring, 
and useful alike for cutting and for garden 
embellishment. The colour may be de¬ 
scribed as pale pink suffused and tipped 
yellow. Height, about 4 feet. A beautiful 
salmon-pink, shaded salmon and yellow', is 
Futurity. The flowers are freely produced 
on a plant about 5 feet or rather less high. 
A very striking flower, muqh resembling a 


The giant Asphodel (Eremurus) with Rhododendron decorum 
beneath Apple-trees . 


turbed for three or four years, and you 
will find a mass of little scaly, bulbs 
strung together on a central core. These 
may be broken apart at the point of junc¬ 
tion and replanted, w r hen each piece will 
throw out one or more fresh flowering 
bulbs. The best time to do this is in 
spring, when the plant is beginning bo grow*. 
I>e£t to itself, a bulb forms each year a 
fresh bulb in front of the current flower¬ 
ing one, the old one becoming dormant, 
and remaining so. This is repeated each 
year, until in time a regular necklace of 
little bulbs is formed, the front one only 
being active and flowering. I do not 
know for how r many years the old back 
bulbs of the string will remain alive yet 
inactive, but when I collected the plant 
in the Falkland IslefipT^remember finding 
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sulphur-yellow Japanese Chrysanthemum, 
is Sulphurea, one of the earliest to come 
into blossom. Warneford is a variety with 
a splendid bushy habit of growth and about 
4 feet high. This variety produces pure 
white dowers of pleasing form. Quite dis¬ 
tinct is Mabel, with turners of a light 
mauve colour. Some growlers describe the 
colour as lavender. Barlow’s Bedder 
aptly describes the garden value of the 
variety. The plant is dwarf, not more 
than feet high, free-flowering, and the 
scarlet blossoms are carried on erect stems. 
Delice has long been known as one of the 
best decorative kinds. The blooms are of 
medium size, the colour rose-pink—very 
pleasing under artificial light. Height, 
about 3 feet. Another good pink sort is 
Mrs. A. Cobb. A variety of deeper colour 
is Mrs. James Lang. Crimson, with deeper 
centre, aptly describes the colour, and the 
flowers are freely produced on a plant with 
a splendid habit. An older and still popu¬ 
lar variety is Souvenir de Gustave Doozen. 
The colour may be described as scarlet. 
Height, about 4 feet. Minnie Burgle, 
introduced from America, is very good. It 
is a flower with broad florets, the colour a 
glowing crimson. Height, 4 feet. White 
Colosse is a large double flower borne on 
erect stems, and a plant possessing an 
ideal habit of growth. 

Planted at once, these decorative Dahlias 
will quickly make growth and develop into 
large plants, and in the flowering season 
reward the grower with a beautiful dis¬ 
play of their attractive blossoms. 

Highgate , N. D. B. Crane. 


AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS. I 
The annuals that can be sown in autumn 
to pass the winter in the open ground are 
valuable, and I have often wondered that 
they are not more used. The reason, pro¬ 
bably, is that the season for sowing is 
overlooked. The right moment must be 
chosen, this varying somewhat according 
to the locality. In the southern counties 
it is not, 1 think, wise to sow before the 
middle of September, or there is a danger 
of the seedlings becoming too gross and 
sappy, and liable to be injured by hard 
frost following heavy rainfall. An open, 
sunny spot must be chosen for sowing, so 
that the young plants come along steadily, 
and on no account give them manure, as 
this will inevitably cause a rank growth, 
w r hich, for the above-mentioned reasons, is 
dangerous. As I have never done any 
gardening in the northern counties I can¬ 
not indicate the exact time for sowing 
there, but I suppose there would be a 
difference of from a week to ten days. In 
the extreme north it might be advisable to 
sow in the latter end of August. -The ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule are Forget-me-nots 
and Silene, which, here in Surrey, should 
be sown not later than the middle of 
August if a really good show of bloom is 
to be ensured. As is well known, these 
annuals are of no use for sowing in spring. 
They are unable to bear the heat and 
drought of summer, and there are others 
in the same category. The pretty little 
Saponaria oalabrica would be of no use If 


treated in the same way as the ordinary 
run of hardy annuals Is managed, and 
the same may be said of Collinsia bicolor, 
which is quite a different thing when sown 
in autumn and planted out in March. It is 
one of the best things for filling small beds 
on the Grass, and I would suggest the fol¬ 
lowing combinationCollinsia In the 
centre, then Myosotis alpestris, with the 
Snponuria as an edging. This arrange¬ 
ment will give a most pleasing early floral 
display and will admit of the planting of 
bedding plants or Asters, Phlox Drum- 
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mondi, or Ten-week Stocks to form a suc¬ 
cession. If some of the hardy forms of 
Gladioli are dotted between, the arrange¬ 
ment will be about perfect. Limmrathes 
Douglasi is perfectly hardy, and if it can 
bo sown where it is to bloom. will cover 
Individually more than a square foot of 
ground. A good way of growing this 
annual is to sow in some open spot and 
trouble about it no more with the excep¬ 
tion of keeping the ground free from 
weeds. Let it seed and young plants will 
appear annually. No matter how poor and 
porous the soil may be it will thrive. A 
good place is among low-growing shrubs, 
where It will carpet the ground most effec¬ 
tually. Beekeepers' should bear this 
annual in mind. It is one of the best bee 
plants we have, and If I kept bees I should 
certainly grow as much as I could of it, as 
it comes into bloom early and the bees 
have not far to go in the early part of their 
working time. Clarklas and Godetiae are 
not so reliable in the matter of hardiness. 
They will come through tolerably hard 
frosts if dry, but they succumb to the com¬ 
bination of wet and severe cold, which at 
times, causes such losses among outdoor 
things which have an element of tender¬ 
ness in them. The charming little Lepto- 
siphons must be sown in autumn. They 
are so distinct from all spring flowers that 
they deserve a good place in the garden. 

I fancy that they are not largely grown, 
and that may be due to sowing in spring. 
In lists they are classed with hardy 
annuals. 

I have no doubt that, owing to shortage 
of labour, there are many gaps among rock 
plants, and few will probably have the 
heart to replace losses all the time present 
conditions prevail. Where this is the case 
I can strongly recommend the Leptosiphons 
to fill up with. They more resemble alpine 
plants than the general run of hardy 
annuals. The very dwarf stature, the 
Heath-like foliage, and remarkable 
slender, bright-coloured flowers render' 
them wonderfully attractive. There are 
several kinds, also some beautiful hybrid 
forms. Saponaria calabrica and Silene 
pendula compacts may be used as carpet 
plants for bulbous flow r ers, such as Narcissi 
and Tulips, a pretty combination being the 
Saponaria and Narcissus ornatus. These 
hardy annuals? are not employed so much 
as they should be; the seed is cheap, the 
culture easy, and they give brightness to 
the outdoor garden in the early days of 
spring. They have also great value to the 
window gardener, as the seeds may be 
'sown in pots in September and can be 
simply sheltered in a frame or even in a 
cool room in winter. Sow a few seeds in 
a 4J pot and in spring reduce the plants to 
two except the Leptosiphons, which may 
be grown more thickly. I strongly recom¬ 
mend this form of window gardening, it is 
satisfactory and inexpensive. 

J. Cornhill. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Geranium argenteum failing.—I enclose 
specimen of my Geranium argenteum. The 
plants have flowered and done well for 
three years, but this year both plants have 
grown as specimen. I would be much 
obliged if you would kindly give me any 
reason. — Hugh S. Gough (Major- 
General). 

[So far as could be determined by the 
crushed specimen received, the floral 
parts had resolved themselves into folia- 
ceous bracts. There was also a tendency 
to what is known as “ Hen and Chickens ” 
of the same -parts in at least one instance. 
These are freaks for which no sound 
reason is forthcoming, and they may or 
may Tiot recur again. Should there be any 


signs of fasciation in the tufted part of 
the plant, such malformation—often a pre¬ 
disposing cause of the above—should be 
cut away at its base.] 

8panish Irises. —My Spanish Irises have 
been three or four years in the ground. 
May I take them up now when they have 
finished blooming, and ougnt I to replace 
them at once, or must I dry them oil till 
autumn?—C ecil F. Parr. 

[The lifting should be done at the end 
of July, when the foliage has thoroughly 
ripened. Replant in October, resting the 
bulbs meanwhile in an airy and dry place 
sheltered from the sun, and cleaning them 
before replanting.] 

Tender plants among the hardy flowers. 

—With geometrical gardens and occasional 
beds on lawns occupied in the majority of 
cases by other things the tender plants on 
hand used -in former years for what is 
known as summer bedding will have to 
find places in the hardy borders, and in 
that case it is well before planting to Lake 
note of the colours of those hardy plants 
with which they are likely to come into 
contact. This applies particularly to 
things like Pelargoniums and Fuchsias, 
for although in certain positions they serve 
to brighten up the borders, the effect is not 
pleasing when they are planted close to 
something equally brilliant in colour, but 
not lending itself happily to the associa¬ 
tion. It is different in the case of those 
tender plants whose flowers are of a softer 
shade, because one can hardly make a 
mistake. It is more here the avoidance of 
too much of the same colour. One would 
not, for instance, plant Heliotropes in the 
close neighbourhood of the lilac Galega or 
the early-floweriug Starworts, more especi¬ 
ally if the Heliotropes were large and 
likely before the end of the season to at¬ 
tain the same dimensions as the hardy 
plants. An occasional group of Verbena 
Miss Willmott will be found acceptable, 
because this furnishes a colour not over- 
i common in hardy flowers, and the same 
applies to some of the Lantanas. Tbe 
latter, however, in common with other 
greenhouse plants formerly used outside 
through the summer, are now conspicuous 
by their absence.—E. B. S., Hardvnck. 

Pseonia Marguerite Cerard.— No double 
flowered herbaceous P;eony surpasses 
this. Fully established—since k is in>t 
till then that the members of the grou| 
are seen at their best—it commands at¬ 
tention, Inasmuch as then it ranks with 
the largest and most imposing, while 
assuming a delicate beauty which none 
can deny. If we take it in conjunction 
with Phllomele and Marie Lemoine, tbe 
earliest and latest respectively, the sul>- 
jeot of this note is just midway of tbe 
three in time of flowering. Gome when 
it may, however, the tender flesh colour 
is Its great charm. An easy i»etal 
arrangement—as opposed to great fulness 
and confusion—bringing into view tbe 
rich golden anthers clustering at the base 
of the i>etals, completes a picture of one of 
the choicest Pseonies which I know, and 
whose fragrance cannot be denied — 
E. II. Jenkins. 

CE not her a taraxacifoiia (syn. (E 
acaulls).—This Is one of the most beau 
tiful of the Evening Primroses, bearing 
among its DandelIon-like leaves immeuw 
snow-white flowers, deliciously fragrant, 
and each often 3 inches to 4 inches across. 
These lovely blooms, standing erect on 
G-inch stems, open in the morning and 
gradually increase in size and beauty 
during the day. Being a Chilian plant, it 
is probable that our winters may try it lu 
some districts, hut it appears happy 
euough here in light, rather dry soil and 
full sun.—J., N. Wales, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

RHODODENDRON PINK PEARL IN 
OLD CLOISONNE BOWL. 

This now well-known Rhododendron is as 
valuable for the house as for the open 
air. Cut in good time, it is out of the 
way of storms, and lasts for a long 
time. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 


ASPIDISTRAS. 

On i>age 129 there is a note on the advant¬ 
age of dividing Aspidistras when they are 
too much crowded. It would, however, 
have been as well to mention that the 
month of April is the best time to do this. 
In potting there is one mistake common to 
the uni tinted, and that is the rhizomes are 
often buried too deeply. This is very fre¬ 
quently the cause of the leaves splitting 
and becoming disfigured. Sunlight, as ad¬ 
vocated by “ Leahurst,” is beneficial to 


ences among them. Some were, naturally, 
of a tufted habit, and without any trouble 
they formed neat symmetrically-shaped 
specimens, while others continually pushed 
the growing points of their rhizomes to¬ 
wards the edge of the pot. This was by 
no means an accidental circumstance, as I 
have noticed it time after time. In the 
case of those that grow directly towards 
the edge of the pot it is, in potting, essen¬ 
tial that the growing portion of the 
rhizome be pointed towards the centre, as 
this helps to keep the growth compact. 

W. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Two sweet-scented greenhouse flowers. 

—Two shrubby greenhouse plants remark¬ 
able for the delicious fragrance of their 
blossoms and just now particularly attrac¬ 
tive in this respect are Boronia mega¬ 
stigma and Daphne odora, often known as 
Daphne indica. Boronia megastigma is a 
somewhat Heath-like shrub, whose slender 
branclilets are disposed in an almost hori¬ 
zontal manner. From these the small bell- 


out of doors during the summer, it comes 
into flower at a time when many of the 
occupants of that structure are past their 
best. Prior to the war immense imi>ortn- 
tions of this Lily used to be sent here from 
Japan, and many were disposed of at a 
very cheap rate. For this reason the bulbs 
were often discarded after flowering, fresh 
ones being purchased the following year. 
Now, however, owing to the check on im¬ 
portations, this Lily will be much scarcer, 
hence it will be necessary to take especial 
care of those bulbs that have flowered this 
season. When they are in pots they 
should, after the flowers are over, be stood 
out of doors and watered, if necessary, 
till the leaves and stems turn yellow. 
These latter may then be cut down, and 
when sharp weather sets in the pots should 
be stood in a cold frame. The soil must 
be kept slightly moist throughout the 
winter. They may be repotted at any time 
up to February. In pottirtg leave a good 
space for a liberal top-dressing later on, 
as this Lily produces a number of roots at 
the base of the stem.—W. T. 

Javanese Rhododendrons _These really 



Rfwdodendron Pink Pearl in old Cloisonne bowl. 



Aspidistras, but it must not be allowed to 
shine on them too long. The Aspidistra is, 
naturally, a shade-loving plant, yet one 
may frequently see the plants in windows 
exposed to the noonday sun. Under such 
conditions it is not to be wondered at that 
the leaves are of a sickly yellow colour, 
the whole plant bearing a decidedly un¬ 
happy look. This is also the case if the 
roots are kept too dry, which rarely hap¬ 
pens, for the general tendency is to give 
too much water. Aspidistras, in common 
with most other subjects kept in the house, 
are usually stood in saucers or jardinieres, 
in which water is allowed to remain till 
the soil is quite sour, and the plant natur¬ 
ally falls into ill-health. After a plant has 
been divided it is a very good plan to secure 
a few of the heaviest leaves to a neat stick 
until the roots take possession of the new 
soil. 

Having had at one time charge of a con¬ 
siderable number of Aspidistras I was 



sha | ied flowers, supi»orted by slender 
l>edieels, depend. The flowers are in no 
way showy, being brownish on the exterior 
and yellowish within. Their Violet-like 
fragrance is, however, so pronounced that 
even a few’ blossoms will make their pre¬ 
sence manifest in a good-sized structure. 
The flowers of the Daphne, which are of a 
purplish colour, are equally sw’eet-scented. 
There is a wdiite variety, but.it does not 
grow so freely as the typical kind. This 
Daphne is often propagated by grafting on 
to the Spurge Laurel, and even on the 
Mezereon. Pinnts so obtained furnish a 
good object-lesson of liow r not to do it, for 
a kind of canker frequently sets in at the 
point of union, and grow th is very unsatis¬ 
factory. This need not be, as this Daphne 
can be increased by cuttings or layers.— 
W. T. 

Lilium speciosum.— This is one of the 

most useful of the late-flowered Lilies in 
the oi»en ground. It is also of consider¬ 
able value for the greenhouse, as, if grown 


i need for their successful culture a tem¬ 
perature somewhat above that of an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse. A notable feature of 
the members of this section is that they 
make their growth and flower at intervals 
throughout the year. In this section the 
blooms are more or less tubular in shape, 
and the trusses contain but few flowers 
compared with the other classes of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. The true Javanese species are 
but few, most of those in cultivation being 
hybrids raised therefrom in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. These Rho¬ 
dodendrons can be struck from cuttings 
•of the half-ripened wood much more 
readily than the other kinds. As the 
original species whence these varieties 
have sprung are in a state of nature 
i true epiphytes, the soil must not be of too 
close and "holding a nature. Effective 
drainage also is essential. Good, fibrous 
peat and sand form a very suitable com- 
i post. These Rhododendrons are benefited 
j by a fair amount of atmospheric moisture, 
as if kept too dry thrips may attack the 
foliage—W.f’ftgjrai f rom 
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DARDEN FOOD. 

COOKERY UNDER RATIONS.* 

One of tlie best garden foods Is fresh 
Marrow, in the hands of a good cook, 
braised or fried ; digestible to the deli¬ 
cate, and full of the natural salts the 
physiologists tell us of under various 
names as essential to health. This is the 
way a Marrow' is murdered in this 
book:— 

Vegetable Marrow stuffed with 
Butter Beans. —A short, thick Mar¬ 
row, } lb. of cooked Butter Beans, 
i lb. of mashed potatoes, one chopped 
Onion, £ teaspoonful of chopped Mint, 
pepper and salt, cayenne, milk or 
stock. Peel the Marrow, boil it in 
salted water; drain it before it is quite 
cooked, or it may be steamed. Cut it 
into halves lengthways, and take out 
the seeds. Chop the Beans, mix with 
Potatoes, Onion, and seasonings. Add 
sufficient milk or stock to bind the 
mixture, and place it in the Marrow. 
Sprinkle some breadcrumbs over the 
tops, place the fat in small pieces on 
the crumbs. Bake in a hot oven for 
twenty minutes to brown the tops. 

This sort of recipe Is written in total 
blindness of the fact that various things 
in the recipe are condemned by the 
health doctor as irritants. One must sup¬ 
pose that no good cook -would approve of 
this torrent of irritants, and such ways 
are not followed In good restaurants in 
London or Paris. In one’s mind of the 
beet food one has enjoyed, there is little 
tracts of the bad habit either in fish, 
flesh, or other food; baked Potatoes at 
the Carlton grill; grilled sole at the g<x>d 
fish shop in Chieapside; the saddle of 
Norfolk mutton at Simpson’s in the 
Strand, and many another good old chop 
house; the partridge roasted before the 
wood fire in the old way; Asparagus as 
served In good French restaurants, not 
to name many other kinds of food intelli¬ 
gently used. Away from the good cook, 
and wholly free from his additions, we 
have the best fruit, as the Melon in 
North Africa and America; the Apple 
and Pear in the Northern world, where 
well chosen ; the Banana and Pineapple 
and the delicious kinds of Orange in 
-warm temperate lands around the great I 
sea. 

Of late years has arisen almost a mania 
for preserving food far better let alone. 
In our fertile land food In its fresh state 
may usually be had all the year round, 
and yet we read of the potting nnd pre¬ 
serving of the Potato and the Cabbage, 
only really good before they get into the 
hands of the “ preserver.” I enjoy at. 
least six months of Pears of the best 
quality, in no need of the cook, and far 
better without, and then I read this 
Pickled Pears. —4 lbs. of stewing 
Pears, 1J lbs. of golden syrup or 
honey sugar, twenty Peppercorns, 
twelve Cloves, twelve chillies, four 
Shallots or small Onions, 1 inch of 
stick of cinnamon, and vinegar to 
cover Pears. Peel, quarter, and core 
the Pears, cut each quarter into two 
or more thick pieces. Peel the Shal¬ 
lots. Place all the ingredients into a 
big jar or casserole, with sufficient 
vinegar to well cover the Pears. Place 
on the stove or in the oven to come to 
the boiling point, then simmer gently 
until the Pears are quite tender. The 
time will vary, according to the kind 
of Pears, from one to four or five 
hours. These, after boiling, may be 


finished in the hay box. Apples may 
be pickled similarly,' substituting 2 
inches of whole ginger, crushed, for 
the cinnamon. 

In this book all kinds of irritants are 
added to the best garden food, with the 
certainty of destroying any good In such. 
Ls it any winder, then, that with such ad¬ 
vice on the part of a professed cook Mrs. 
Drew and Mr. Ail’d fly from the cook and 
her work, and take to raw vegetables, 
which contain at ledst all their natural 
salts, and are wholly free from the 
poisons of (he benighted British-' cook? 
Even as we are now, no good French or 
Italian cook would destroy the distinct 
natural quality of any food by adding 
needless and harmful things. W. 


* " Cookery under Rations ' _ _„_ 

By M. M. Mitchell, Author of “The Treasure Cookery 
Book,’’ " Polytechnic*Co9kery Book.” Longmans, Green, 
& go., 39, Paternoetefrow, ^ ^ j 0 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Plantain meal.— In the Malay Penin¬ 
sula the produce from one acre of 
Bananas—or Plantains, as the fruit Is 
termed iu that region—will supjxirt a 
much greater number of people than a 
similar area under any other crop, and 
the immense yield may be preserved for 
an indefinite period by drying the fruit 
and preparing meal from it. Plantain 
meal is made by stripping off the husk, 
slicing the core, drying it In the sun, and 
then reducing It to powder, and finally 
sifting. It is calculated that the fresh 
core will give 40 per cent, of meal. 

Apple tart In June.— There are not, 
perhaps, more than three varieties of 
cooking Apples that retain their full 
flavour till June. Such varieties as 
Annie Elizabeth, Newton Wonder, Alflis¬ 
ten, and Bramley’s are flat and Insipid, 
and Striped Beaufln is uneatable. Nor¬ 
thern Greening and Ontario are fairly 
good. But wiiy confine ourselves to cook¬ 
ing varieties? I have just tasted a tart 
made with rather shrivelled fruit of 
Stunner Pippin, and 1 would strongly re¬ 
commend those who still have such fruits 
left to teat their quality in a tart. They 
will, I think, say, as a midsummer dish- 
delicious.—T. Challis, Wilton, Salisbury. 

Petroleum a dangerous substitute.—I 

should like to call the attention of public 
analysts and officers of health throughout 
the country to the appearance on the 
market of foodstuffs, and so-called food 
substitutes, which are essentially manu¬ 
factured from petroleum products. Olive 
oil, lard, and butter substitutes are those 
wiiich should be particularly examined 
for those products. These hydrocarbon 
oils are, of course, totally without nutri¬ 
tious properties, and if bought under the 
name of butter substitute, etc., by the 
inspectors under the Food and Drugs 
Acts, convictions would no doubt be ob¬ 
tained under Section 0. This matter is 
a very serious one for the public health.— 
Ernest J. Parry, In Times . 

Romance of the Rowan.— In the South 
it is grown solely for ornament, but In the 
North, many years ago, I enjoyed very 
much a jelly made from the berries. They 
w r ere partly boiled, then strained to take 
out the seeds and skins, sugar was added, 
and the richly coloured juice still further 
bodied till it attained the consistency of 
Red Currant jelly. It -was rich in colour 
and pleasantly acidulated, with a flavour 
distinct from alii other jellies I have ever 
tasted. The tree grows wild and abun¬ 
dantly on the hills and lower mountains 
of the Highlands, and is planted in and 
around gardens further north, and fruits 
sjxlendldly from the time it gets 6 feet 
to 10 feet high. There were large trees 
of the golden-fruited variety, Pyrus 
Aucuparia fruetu luteo, around a village 


garden iu Aberdeenshire in the early 
sixties of Last century, and the naked 
boles of the trees were so tall that the 
village boys were never able to raid the 
trees—J. F., in Gardeners' Chronicle. 

Crowing egg plants (A. E. Kingdon).- 
The seeds should be sown iu a hbtbed in 
the spring, and when the seedlings are 
large enough transfer each one to a small 
pot. Repot them as they increase in size, 
still keeping the plants in a frame with 
a little bottom heat. Each plant should 
be fruited in an 8-lnch or 9-inch pot. 
Egg plants like good, rich soil, and do 
best In a house \va inner than a green¬ 
house. Syringe freely to ward off red 
spider, to which the plants are very 
liable. In a hot season, egg plants may 
succeed in a warm border outdoors, but 
by far the best plan is to grow them in 
pots, as above advised. To cook the Egg 
■plant, out it into slices one-third of an inch 
long, without removing the skin. Sprinkle 
•salt over each slice: pile them and cover 
with a weight, to press out the juice, 
which is bitter and more or less 
poisonous. Drain, ami dip each slice 
first into breadcrumbs, then into beaten 
egg, and again into the crumbs, and 
saute in hot fat. 

Sugar for jam. —All my neighbours and 
friends of whom I have inquired have 
received an allotment of 6 lbs. of sugar 
per head of their household ; I have only 
received 5 lbs. On complaining to the 
local committee, I was referred to the 
Secretary of the Ministry of Food at 14, 
Great Smith Street. I received a reply 
to the effect that my allotment was all to 
which 1 was entitled, and that no special 
favours could be granted to me. In re¬ 
peated letters I have in vain ix>inted out 
that I ask only to be treated the same as 
my fellow’s, but have failed altogether to 
extract any explanation why, as these 
happen to be the largest fruit gardens in 
the district, I should receive less than 
the 0 lbs. i km- head allowed to others. In 
■these Circumstances 1 appeal to you for 
justice. In these days no sensible person 
objects to rationing, however severe, but 
all resent inequitable treatment and the 
refusal to redress it wdiich I am experi¬ 
encing— Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, 
near Elstree, in “ Times ” 

Alleged poisoning by Potatoes.— At a 

meeting of the Society of Public Analysts 
on March 0th a paper was read by F. W. 
Harris and T. Cockburn,.after which there 
a discussion. The shoots, haulm, and 
leaves of the Potato contain appreciable 
amounts of an alkaloidal glucoside, sola- 
qine. Under certain conditions this alka¬ 
loidal glucoside may accumulate in the 
tubers themselves, and may be present in 
sprouting Potatoes in quantity sufficient to 
cause serious poisoning. Numerous cases 
ot’ poisoning have occurred on the Con¬ 
tinent. Sixty-one cases of illness are re¬ 
corded as having occurred in the eastern 
district of Glasgow towards the end of 
November, 1917. Both in the Berlin and 
Glasgow cases of poisoning the suspected 
Potatoes were found to contain at least 
five to six times the quantity of solanine 
found in normal nnsprouted Potatoes. 
Although Potatoes which have been stored 
in the dark and have commenced to sprout 
are frequently consumed without ill-effects 
being experienced, precautions should be 
taken. Sprouts should be removed down 
to the base as soon as they appear. The 
danger is greatest if the Potatoes arc ex¬ 
posed to the light and have become green. 
The removal of the sprouts does not re¬ 
move all danger, as their growth produces 
changes In the tuber. If the tubers be¬ 
come sweet there is a danger in their use. 
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TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

ALPINE LABURNUM AND 
RHODODENDRONS. 

In tin* southern counties and on dry, 
stiff soils some Rhododendrons thrive in 
the oroba rd, the moisture as well as gentle 
shade suiting them better than full ex- 
l»osurc to sun. Shade of other trees would 
serve well also, but the orchard is often so 
near the house, and its pictures so inviting, 
that the addition of the Rose Ray Isa very 
wise one. 


KALMIA LATI FOLIA. 

A great bush of this 7 feet or more high, 
5 feet through, and having a front eleva¬ 
tion of 9 feet has been one of the flowering 
shrub features iu the Royal Horticultural 


end, this unique subject merits considera¬ 
tion iu ail gardens where the natural soil 
conditions are favourable, and iu others 
favoured by locality where a special soil 
provision does not Iwrder on the impracti¬ 
cable. At Wisley, iu the Ileuth-like soil 
there, as in the other parts of Surrey, 
those Kalmias are a source of iierenninl 
pleasure, and, revelling In the cool wood¬ 
land conditions,, constitute a tine object- 
lesson to the inexperienced planter. Doubt¬ 
less the larger specimen referred to was 
planted years ago by the late Mr. G. F. 
Wilson. What has surprised me not a 
114.tie lias been the way the flowers of 
these Kalmias last when cut. Privileged 
to bring away a spray or two of the 
flowers, the trusses to-day (a fortnight 
later) are quite presentable, the buds daily 
developing Into exquisitely-formed flowers. 


IKisition sheltered from cold winds, and 
provide good, well-drained loamy soil. 
When well rooted give a surface dressing 
of decayed manure or decayed manure and 
leaves in order to keep the surface soil 
moist. In places where it will not succeed 
iu the ojien it may be grown on a wall, for 
it succeds excellently with a south, west, 
or east aspect. It is rather difficult to in¬ 
crease from cuttings, the Invt method of 
proimgutlo'u being to layer the lower 
branches in March, letting them remain 
undisturbed for twelve months. Some¬ 
times it is iNissibie to detach small pieces 
with roots.—D. 

Increasing the Hedgehog Broom 

(Erinaoea pungons).—In the absence of 
seeds, propagation can bo effected by 
layering. The best way is to select a 
good, strong, well-branched poi plant, and 



Alpine Laburnum and Rhododendrons in orchard shade. Sussex. 


Society’s gardens at Wisley this spring. 
To those who, like myself, only see ex¬ 
amples of moderate dimensions from time 
to time, this magnificent s|>ecimen in the 
heyday of its flower splendour was iu the 
nature of a revelation and a sight I shall 
never forget. At Wisley, too, there is 
more than one form of the plant, that with 
dark olive-green leaves of a thlckish 
character with pinky-white flowers, which 
is most frequent, and another whose 
flowers, coloured a lovely rose-pink with 
teller green 7 longer, and thinner leaves, 
whose flower clusters nestling in a setting 
of fresh green shoots are less absolutely 
terminal than those of the flrst-named, 
aud. iu my opinion, from the decorative 
standpoint of higher beauty and ornament. 
Choicest of flowering shrubs, and having 
reached mature years, capable of an un¬ 
rivalled display of Jlqw'ers for wjpeks on 
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Rarely, I believe, do hard-wooded shrubs 
last anything like so long when cut. The 
more compact-growing K. myrtifolia was 
also noted at Wisley. It has the Rame 
pink and white flowers as K. latifolla. but 
much smaller, narrower leaves of a 
lustrous green. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plagianthus Lyalli. — New' Zealand 
shrubs, as a rule, are not. very hardy in 
the neighbourhood of London, but this one 
stands well in sheltered places, and is only 
injured when frost of more than ordinary 
severity is experienced. In New Zealand 
it grows 30 feet high, here rarely more than 
half that height. The white flowers are 
borne in axillary clusters in July, each 
bloom terminating a slender stalk. To 
succeed with this handsome shrub select a 


drop it, pot and all, into another pot 
several siees larger. > Fill the space be¬ 
tween the pots with sharp silver sand, and 
pile it up well among the branches. This 
is best done in spring, when growth is 
commencing, and if the sand is kept 
moist the young shoots root into it freely. 
Towards tne end of summer lift out the 
pot and shake out the sand, when the 
rooted bra aches may be removed and 
potted up separately iu sandy soil. Kept 
close for a lew days, they soon become 
established, and can be transfeired to a 
sunny fissure in the rock garden, or else¬ 
where, at will .—Irish Hardening. 

The Schipka Broom (Cytdsus schip- 
kaonsis).— Coming into bloom when so 
many of the other Brooms are going over, 
this low, spreading shrub has its UBe in 
the rock garden. The flowers, pale 
creamy-vellow, almost white, are borne in 
terminal clusters, and a succession is kept 
up for many weeks.— J. 
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FRUIT. 

SYRINGING IN VINERIES. 

In some cases, no doubt, lack of labour 
will, in conjunction with less flre-heat, 
have put a check upon what has hitherto 
been an article of the creed of Grape- 
growers—syringing. Some go to extremes 
in their advocacy of tills practice, and un¬ 
less their vineries are transposed into 
dripping wells twice a day they maintain 
that disaster will follow. On the other 
hand, many refrain from using the syringe 
almost entirely, relying upon the vapour 
rising from damping the gangways and the 
surface of the borders. In my journeyman 
days I worked under exponents of both 
methods, and, candidly, the one way ap¬ 
peared to be equally as reliable as the 
other, while the saving of time in the case 
of non-syringing is obvious. No doubt 
there are extremists in both cases, but why 
treat a Vine as if it w r ere a delicate stove 
plant which requires daily syringing and 
damping? Even when forced out of its 
true season the continual syringing 
afforded by some growers seems to be un¬ 
natural. It may be said that, without 
syringing, insect pests would ravage the 
foliage. I think, however, that such a 
l>os8ibllity is over-rated. If extremes be 
avoided—as they easily can be—and a 
steady and healthy growth maintained, 
insect pests would not find congenial 
quarters. It is inattention to details, hap¬ 
hazard or unintelligent ventilation, an 
irregular thermometer, and such things 
which lead to attacks of red spider—the 
chief enemy of Vines. Let that obtain a 
footing and there is nothing for it but the 
syringe or the garden engine, but, so far 
as Vines are concerned, I am of opinion 
that syringing has not the value which 
many set upon it. W. McG. 


BIRDS AND GOOSEBERRY 
CATERPILLARS. 

Where Gooseberry hushes are permanently 
wired in with netting to protect the fruit 
from birds it is only reasonable to expect 
that, when caterpillars attack the foliage, 
birds cannot assist in clearing tliern off. 
Where the bushes are exposed and only 
covered with nets during the season of 
ripe fruit there are certain birds which 
are of great service in destroying the 
lame of the saw-fly. One of these is the 
much-maligned sparrow, which appears to 
be inordinately fond x)f the caterpillar, 
and on one occasion I watched a gang of 
chaffinches busily engaged in destroying 
them. Some years ago I was told by Mr. 
Gilbert Anderson, the veteran gardener at 
Port Mary, in the Stewartry, and a well- 
known naturalist, that the cuckoo was un¬ 
equalled for destroying caterpillars upon 
Gooseberry bushes. This I had not previ¬ 
ously known, but as cuckoos in their sea¬ 
son are very numerous in this district a 
close but unobtrusive watch was kept upon 
them. The cuckoo is a very shy bird, and 
will not perch near a workman, so, keeping 
at some distance from the Gooseberries, I 
in company with the late Mr. Robert Ser¬ 
vice, nurseryman, also a notable natu¬ 
ralist, kept watch upon the bushes. As a 
result, Mr. Anderson’s observations were 
confirmed—-the cuckoos feeding upon the 
larva* with avidity. I believe that— 
although it is practised here—permanently 
netting the fruit breaks is a mistake, and 
that excluding the birds from the bushes 
certainly leaves them more liable to be at¬ 
tacked by the sawfly. W. McGuffog. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Red spider on Peach and Nectarine 
trees. —Kindly let me know what is tae 
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matter with the Peach and Nectarine 
trees, the leaves of which I am sending 
you. This year neither of them has much 
fruit, and the leaves look unhealthy. 
Laat year the trees were full of fruit, but 
the Nectarines began to look withered and 
wrinkled before getting ripe. Before, the 
same were always beautiful and plentiful. 
Having had no gardener for three years, 
it is probable that the treatment the 
trees received was not the right one, and 
if you could say what to do I should be 
greatly obliged. The trees are in a good 
house, kept moderately hot, and have 
been there for about ten years.—H. C. 
Beyer. 

[The leaves you send have been at¬ 
tacked by red spider, due to the house 
being kept too hot and dry, the roots of 
the trees also suffering from dryness. 
Your only remedy is to syringe freely 
with clear water, taking particular pains 
to see that both the upper and under 
sides of the leaves are thoroughly wetted. 
As soon as the fruits have been gathered 
—if any are on the trees—take two gal¬ 
lons of warm water, in which dissolve 
3 ozs. of soft soap. To this add 11 ozs. j 
of sulphide of potassium (liver of sul¬ 
phur), and when dissolved syringe the. 
trees with the solution, taking the same 
care to thoroughly wet both sides of the 
leaves as when the plain water was used. 
If one application fails to destroy the red 
spider, then you will have to repeat it. 
Also see to it that the roots have a tho¬ 
rough soaking of water, as the soil In 
which the roots are is no doubt dry, this 
in great measure being resionsible for the 
attack of red spider. Next winter, when the 
leaves have fallen and the trees are quite 
dormant, dress either with Gishurst Com¬ 
pound or syringe with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. The woodwork and glass must also 
be thoroughly cleaned, and the back wall 
of the house, if a lean4o, washed with 
hot lime, to which has been added a good 
handful of sulphur to a pailful.] 

Stopping shoots on cordon Apple trees. 

—I shall be obliged if you will advise fur¬ 
ther on following. Cordon Aixples planted 
lost autumn, and which, stopped as ad¬ 
vised. have now growths 1.5 inches long. 
Should these lie pinched back during sum¬ 
mer? Is it advisable to cut standard 
Apple trees back at all? If so, at what 
time?—J. M. 

[Yes, the side and spur shoots on cor¬ 
dons should be stopped at the fourth leaf, 
counting from the base. The topmost 
buds will break in due course and pro¬ 
duce other shoots, which will, however, 
be of a weaker description. Stop these 
back to one leaf about the second week in 
August. With regard to standards, a 
little regulating of growths in the heads 
is quite permissible at the present time. 
This should consist in thinning out side 
shoots where there is a superfluity of 
them, or, in other words, when not re¬ 
quired for the purpose of forming side or 
subsidiary branches, to use the more cor¬ 
rect term. Shoots so dealt with should 
be stopped at the fourth or fifth leaf. Be¬ 
yond this no further stopjung must be in¬ 
dulged in at the present time. If you 
write us in the autumn, giving particu¬ 
lars as to the length of the season’s 
growths, as well as the approximate quan¬ 
tity of the same in the heads of the trees, 
we will then advise you further how to 
deal with them. See also notes, by 
“ E. B. S.” in a coming issue.] 

Treatment of Red Currants.— Last 
autumn I bought some young Red Cur¬ 
rant and Gooseberry bushes about three 
or four years' old. At the time of pur¬ 
chase the nurseryman pruned them hard 
back, saying that as they were not,much 
good for fruit the first year the pruning 
would make them better plants. They 


have now made new shoots from 6 inches 
or 8 inches to 1 foot in length. Should 
these new shoots or leaders be pinched 
hack, and, if so, how much should be 
taken off now ? Would it be better to 
leave it till the autumn? They have 
scarcely made any side growths at all.— 
A. Z. 

[After due consideration we think the 
pinching, or, to speak more correctly, the 
pruning, of the leading shoots on the 
Currant and Gooseberry bushes had better 
be deferred till autumn. They will un¬ 
doubtedly make plenty of side growths 
another season. Any side shoots there 
may be can now be pinched back to four 
or five leaves counting from the base. The 
leaders should be cut back from a third to 
lialf their length in autumn, according to 
the ripeness of the wood, and, whether 
they should be left short or long, aim at 
securing symmetry in regard to the heads 
of the bushes.] 

Slickers on Apple trees. —Some Apple 
trees, about twenty years old, as espa¬ 
liers, are throwing out a large number of 
suckers. This has been going on for 
several years, and seems to be getting 
worse. Can you tell me the cause and 
suggest a remedy?—W. Gaddum. 

[The suckers mentioned are pushed up 
from the roots of the stock on which the 
variety of Apple, whatever it may be, was 
either budded or grafted. To get rid of 
them clear the roots from which they 
spring, and with a sharp knife cut them 
off close to the seat of origin. Suckering 
is usually due to the main roots being In¬ 
jured, and generally by the spade when 
digging is being done. When they appear 
close to the stem of the stock it is the 
latter that is then at fault. Whatever the 
cause, they should be suppressed without 
delay.] 

Peaohes and Neotarlnes. —Last year, in 
many parts of the country, these were 
very plentiful on trees grown under glass. 
As far as I can ascertain, there is a good 
prospect again this year. My own trees 
nave done very well, except in the case of 
a portion of one Nectarine tree, which, 
owing to its position, did not get enough 
sunshine to thoroughly ripen its wood. 
Result: plenty of blossom, but the em¬ 
bryo fruits dropped off. On the same 
tree, on the greater portion which received 
the full benefit of the sun’s rays the 
young fruits are numerous. From this 
fact one may learn a lesson as to the value 
| of judicious disbudding and non-over¬ 
crowding of the young -shoots. In nume¬ 
rous glass structures I have seen the evil 
effects of overcrowding, and also of allow¬ 
ing the trees to ' become badly infested 
with green and black aphides. Syringe 
freely, and the foliage will be kept free 
from aphides and a worse enemy—red 
spider.— Bourne Vale. 

Newly grafted trees.— These should be 
looked to occasionally, making good any 
cracks which may be showing in the clay 
daubs. If many growths are pushing out 
from the stocks and the scions have begun 
to grow freely, the former may be rubbed 
or pulled off. A few should, however, be 
left to act as a kind of safety valve if the 
scions are backward in starting, pulling 
them off later on when growth becomes 
satisfactory. When the shoots on the 
scions begin to lengthen out, support them 
by fixing them to thin stake® or Bamboo 
canes, which should be tied securely to 
the stems or blanches, as the case may be. 

Strawberries. —Plants set out in Feb¬ 
ruary or early in March last should be 
kept free from weeds and encouraged to 
make all the growth possible, so that they 
may yield a full crop next season. Take 
great care of all runners, as these will be 
valuable for layering for pots, in addition 
to' securing good early batches of plants 
for making new beds with later on. The 
flower-spike® will, of course, have been 
removed some time since.— H. N. 
Original from 
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VEGETABLES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering herbs. —A spare piece of 
ground tilled with various kinds of herbs 
raised from seed sown last spring and 
planted out in the autumn is just now 
(June 1st) very interesting. I hesitated 
whether or no to leave them as thinned 
plants in the seed-beds through the winter, 
but as they were nice, sturdy stuff I de¬ 
cided to risk it, and all have come through 
safely. The Sage, especially, is note¬ 
worthy, nice bushes some 18 inches in dia¬ 
meter and nearly as much in height. Many 
are carrying over twenty spikes of bloom, 
and it is interesting to note the different 
shades of blue in the flowers. One that 
has just made its appearance has a nearly 
white ground with a mauve blotch. Masses 
of Thyme sown also in the spring of last 
year and now flowering profusely form a 
nice carpet for the clumps of Sage. Be¬ 
side the nearly white Sage I am saving 
two more that are very distinct, not only 
in colour, but in the habit of the plant 
alike in growth and flower. These are 
dwarfer and altogether more compact, 
with flower-spikes more thickly set. The 
Borage plants that came through the win¬ 
ter safely will soon be in flower, and form 
a good background to the Sage and Thyme. 
The corner for the above flowering herbs 
was suggested because still more in the 
background are some bushes of Rosemary 
and Lavender also just coming into flower 
and forming a pleasing group in company 
with the things in front of them.— 
E. B. S., Eardtcick . 

Spraying Potatoes.— 1 sprayed my Pota¬ 
toes on the 18th-23rd of June, and 
I noticed that from every i>lan,t of any 
size quite a number of small, greeny- 
yellow flies came out. The Potatoes were 
thoroughly treated with “ Bordeaux,” and 
since then I have not detected a single 
fly or insect of any description. What 1 
want to ask you is this: Is this small fly, 
which always seeiAs to appear about this 
time, iu any way connected with any of 
the various blights to which Potatoes are 
subject? If so, its presence at any time 
would be an indication that spraying 
should be done forthwith. The second 
spraying is generally recommended for 
the end of July; but, of course, it might 
be required before that date. My Pota¬ 
toes consist of Sharpe’s Express, Up-to- 
Date, King Edward VII., and Arran 
Chief, and just now they look healthy and 
promising. Perhaps at the same time you 
would kindly say when Potatoes should 
first be lifted, having due regard to their 
most economical use. I started planting 
my earliest on March 18th. The main 
crop was put down between April 23rd 
and May 11th.—F. J. Kingsley, Bath. 

Winter Greens between late Potatoes.— 
This subject, referred to by “Leahunst” 
on page 253, is of considerable import¬ 
ance. A laudable desire to make the 
most of the ground leads to the planting 
of Cabbage and other Winter Greens be¬ 
tween the rows of late Potatoes without 
increasing the space between the rows of 
the latter. The result is that in most 
cases the Greens become drawn and 
weakly, and even when the Potatoes are 
raised, the Greens are of but little value. 
It is far better, as “ Leahurst ” says, to 
set aside a piece of ground for Winter 
Greens. — A Scotsman. 

8eakale. —The growths are now suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to allow of their being 
thinned down to one, or at the most two, 
and this only in cases where the cuttings 
or crowns of last year’s growth have been 
planted. The strongest of the growths 
should be selected, and, so that growth 
may afterwards be. a,js robust as- possible, 
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the roots should be highly fed. Salt is 
an excellent stimulant for this crop, and 
the same with regard to fish guano, which 
should be sprinkled between the rows 
occasionally and hoed in. 

Bolting Onions: What to do.— Owing to 
the unfavourable weather, transplanted 
Onions are showing a tendency to bolt, 
that is, to form flower-heads prematurely. 
Where this is the case it is important that 
the flower-heads should be taken off while 
they are still in a young state. This 
method, which was tried on a large scale 
last year at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, will correct 
the tendency to bolt, and will enable the 
grower to secure a crop. 

Leeks, sowing In the open.— For main 
crop I favour this method. The ground 
where Leeks are to be sown should be 
trenched, working in plenty of rich food 
into the under spit early in the year. 
During March it should be made firm, 
raked down, and drills drawn 1 foot apart, 
lightly treading again after the seed is 
sown. Last year 1 grew all my Leeks in 
this way, having two rows together, which 
afforded me soil on either side to earth 
them up.— Dorset. 

Beet transplanting. —Opinions differ as 
to whether it is worth while to transplant 
Beet. My experience leads me to say 
t-nat, carefully done, the results are satis¬ 
factory. Thinning out is needful, and if 
the plants ordinarily “ scrapped ” are 
Lifted from the soil and replanted, it pays 
for doing. I tried the experiment last 
year, and was satisfied. Care snould be 
taken if the weather be dry to “puddle” 
the plants in.— Townsman. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom July 2nd. —Lithospermurns {in 
variety). And rosaces {in variety), <Ethio- 
nemas (in variety), Asperula Gussoni, A. 
suberosu, Pcntstvmon rupicula, 1 *. hetero- 
phyllus, Arvnarias (in variety), Mazus 
Pumilio, Dianthus (in variety). Cotyledon 
simplicifolius, Sempervivums (in variety), 
Dryas octopetala, Svdums (in variety), 
dwarf Veronicas, Antcnnarias (in variety), 
Globularia nana, encrusted Saxifrages (in 
variety), Ramondia pyrenaica, R. 
Nathalie:, Potcntillas (in variety), Linitm 
alpinum, L. arboreum, Oxalis (in variety), 
Silene alpestris, S. Schafta, Lychnis (in 
variety), Parochetus communis, Erodiums 
(in variety), Cypripedium spectabile 
(The Mocassin-flower), Astragalus mon- 
spessulanus, Mertensia eehioides, Gheiran- 
thus Allioni, Thymus Serpyllum (in 
variety), hardy Primulas (in variety ), 
Viola (species). Tufted Pansies (in 
variety), Lotus corniculatus flore pleno, 
Uelianthemums (in many shades of 
colour). Antirrhinums (species), Erinus 
aipinus, Phacelia campanularia. Tunica 
Saxifraga, Gypsophilas (in variety). 
Prunella Webbiana, Nierembergia rivu- 
laris, Epimediums (in variety). Cam¬ 
panulas (dwarf and tall) (in variety), 
Gnaphalium trinerve, Achilleas (in 
variety), Nepeta Musslni, Phlox subulata, 
Heucheras (in variety), Galeyas, Aqui- 
Icgias (in variety), Delphiniums, Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum (in variety), Morina 
longifolia. Herbaceous Phloxes (in 
variety), Vcratrum nigrum. Foxgloves (in 
various colours), herbaceous and Tree 
Pwonies, Verba scums, Eremurus, Ostrow- 
skia magnifica, (Enotheras (in variety), 
Meconopsis Wallichi, Dracoccphalum bul- 
latum, Geums (in variety), Pyrethrums 
(in several colours), Kniphoflas (in 
variety), Lilium Martagon, L. Szovitzia- 
num, Erigcrons , Echinops, Eryngium 
alpinum, E. Olivcnanum, Thalictrums (in 
variety), Lavender, Rosemary, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Pentstemons (in variety), East 
Lothian Stocks, Perpetual-flowering Car¬ 
nations, Lupins (in variety), Tradescantia 
virginica, Hcmerocallis (in variety), 


Corydalis (Various), Senecio japonica, 
Myosotis palustris, Funkias, Epilobiums, 
Ranunculus Lingua, Spirwa Aruncus, 
Cyperus longus, Lysimachia vulgaris, 
Lythrum roseum, Nymphwas (in 
great variety), Sagittaria (Arrowhead), 
Aponogeton, Nuphar, Irises, Libertia for- 
mosa, Mimulus, Caltha palustris, 
Rodgersias, Clematis (species and varie¬ 
ties), Roses (many species and varieties). 
Ericas, Menziesias, Cistus (in variety), 
GrevUlea rosmarinifolia, Escallonias (in 
variety), Daphniphyllum macropodon, 
Nandina domestica, Ceanothus (in 
variety ), Choisya ternata, Deutzias (in 
variety), Philadelphus, Diervillas (in 
variety), Camellias, shrubby Spirwas 
(various), Calycanthus ftoridus, Rhus 
Cotinus, Raphiolepis ovata, Berberis (in 
variety), shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Andromedas, Hydrangeas, - Daphnes, 
Senecio Grayi, Olearias (various), Sola- 
71 urn ciispum, Lavatera Olbia, hardy 
Fuchsias, Indigofera Gerardiana, Brooms, 
Styrax japonicum, Pernettyas, Ooto- 
neasters (in variety), Calycanthus 
floridus, Escallonias (in variety), Carpen- 
teria californica, Magnolias, Hedysarum 
multijugum, Rubinias, Euonymus euro- 
pwus, Potentilla fruticosa, Viburnum 
Henryi. 

The Week’s Work.— The Rose garden 
is now at its best, and the grower needs 
to be very watchful of his trees’, always 
remembenng, iu the case of pests and 
diseases, that “prevention is better tnari 
cure.” The plants now require daily at¬ 
tention, in order’ to remove tiie old flowers 
and combat mildew' and other pests. 
When mildew' attacks Roses out of doors 
in dr}' w’eather, such as we are now 
having, on its first appearance flowers of 
sulphur’ should be dusted over the foliage 
in sufficient quantity to be plainly seen, 
allowing it to remain upon the 
plants for at least two days, wnen it 
is usually effective in preventing the 
spread of the fungus. If me sulphur 
should be removed in a shorter- time, it 
will be necessary to give another appli¬ 
cation. The dim bang and rambling Roses 
are .developing strong shoots, 'lhese must 
be carefully secured, or they will be liable 
to injury from high w'inds. The shoots of 
Alsbru*merias should be kept well thinned, 
removing all weak and superfluous ones 
as often as is necessary. Place twiggy 
sticks among the plants for support, or 
they may become damaged by storms. It 
is not advisable to disturb the roots of 
Alstrccmerdas frequently, but old dumps 
send up a number of shoots, hence tne 
need for thinning them. 

F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Herbaceous borders. —To keep these in 
ood order will take up a good deal of 
ime, as many subjects will require atten- 
ion in the way of staking and tying to 
revent them falling about and present- 
ig an untidy appearance, to say notning 
bout marring the effect from a floral 
oint of view. If labour will not admit 
f this being done in a systematic manner 
rith stakes and ties, the difficulty can m 
reat measure be surmounted by the em- 
loyment of the upper portions of old lea- 
ticks. These, if cut to the required 
jngth and judiciously disposed among the 
rowths, will hold them up in. a far moie 
atural manner than when tied to stakes, 
ad in ordinary cases furnish the support 
equired. With regard to annuals, this 
s the best means of supplying the support 
hey need, as pieces of the brushwood 
rorked in among and around them are 
eater than using stakes and strands 
f raffia or lengths of twine to hold them 
i place. The ground between the various 
roups of plants should be well hoed 
fterw'ards. When the rainfall has been 
isuffieient for the needs of the roots, all 
ree or ‘gross rooting and moisture-loving 
uhjects should be watered, otherwise not 
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only will the flowering period be curtailed, 
but the blooms will not develop to the 
same extant as when the roots receive 
liberal supplies of moisture. 

Michaelmas Daisies. —These should be 
thinned and staked. When a border is 
devoted entirely to them, each clump 
should stand clear of its neighbour, and j 
from three to five shoots, according to the 
habit of the variety, be allowed to each. 
The dwarfer the variety, the greater may 
be the number of shoots left to flower. 
The varieties of A. acris and A. Amellus do 
not, of course, need this curtailment of 
growth. The stakes used must be suffi¬ 
ciently stout to withstand the strain when 
the growths have extended and branch 
out, and long enough to allow of each 
shoot being properly tied up. As the soil 
usual lv becomes much trampled down 
while this' is being done, the _ vacant 
spaces should, on its completion, be 
loosened with a Canterbury hoe, and the 
surface afterwards kept m a fnabie con¬ 
dition by frequently hoeing it. All are 
tliirsty .subjects, and the lighter the soil 
the oftener will they require water. 

Border Chrysanthemums.— 1 hesc should 
be staked in good time, as, once the shoots 
fall over and remain so for a tune, no 
after attention will restore their original 
character, and the symmetry of the plants 
becomes spoilt. Once they are staked a d 
tied, it does not take up a great deal of 
time to keep them in order, if looked to 
frequently. See that they do not lack 
moisture at tlve roots, and if growth is 
not satisfactory, either sprinkle Chrysan¬ 
themum manure on the surface and hoe 
it in or give the roots an occasional dose 
of weak liquid manure. Frequent hoeing 
of the surface will keep the soil from dry¬ 
ing out so quickly, as well as keep 

down weeds. , . . f .. , 

Flower-beds.—Where the rainfall has 
not been enough to moisten the sou to 
some considerable depth, the needs of re¬ 
cently set-out plants .must as often as is 
necessary be supplied by artificial means. 
Hun the hoe through the soil the next day 
to check evaporation, and avert the neces¬ 
sity for applying water too frequently. 
Plants in vases particularly, if they con¬ 
sist of Pelargoniums of the Zonal and lvy- 
ieaf types, tiue-foliaged plants, such as 
Urcvilleas,, Eucalyptus, or anything of a 
similar nature, will require daily attention 
in hot weather, and as soon as the plants 
begin to form fresh roots to be assisted 
with a mild stinvqlant. The same remarks 
apply to old plants of Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and other flowering subjects in 
large pots and tubs. Liquid manure, 
diluted more or less, according to 
strength, is useful for these, and it may 
he given them daily, but not when the soil 
is dry, as its virtues are then lost. A 
surfacing of old Mushroom dung or leaf- 
mould which has been passed through a 
i-inch sieve will keep the balls from dying 
too quickly. , . . , 

Rose garden. —Remove faded blooms, 
and maintain the beds and borders in as 
trim a condition as circumstances permit. 
Light soil® will need water unless rain 
falls in sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
moisten it, and if liquid manure is avail¬ 
able and can be spared, its u-se^ will in 
such cases be very beneficial. See that 
specimens trained on arches and pillars do 
uot want for moisture, as great demands 
are being made on the root system now 
that the plants are about to bloom. Trees 
trained on walls, especially against those 
of a dwelling, are apt, if not well looked 
after, to suffer in this respect. An occa¬ 
sional soaking of water makes an enor¬ 
mous difference in regard to the growl n 
and subsequent flowering 1 ' of examples 
grown in this way. 

Indian Azaleas. —The dead flowers and 
seed-pods should be removed from late- 
blooming bushes, and the plants placed in 
a house where they can be somewhat close, 
and well syringed to encourage new 
growth. Ear her-flowering examples which 
have been similarly treated, and have set 
their buds, should be gradually hardened, 
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of a wall or a similar position to undergo 
a thorough rest, and to allow of the wood 
becoming well ripened. If the pots are 
plunged to the rims in ashes, labour in 
watering will ho considerably lessened and 
the root® kept cool. For *the first week 
or two stretch a piece of thin tiffany or 
muslin over the heads of the plants during 
the hottest part of the day. An occa¬ 
sional syringing with clarified soot-water 
in the late afternoon will help to keep 
the foliage free of insects. Syringing with 
clean water in fine weather should be done 
all through the summer. If pot trees of 
Camellias have oompleted their growth* a 
spell outside in a somewhat shady position 
will do them good, but they must not be 
neglected in the matter of watering. 
Forced plants of Deutzias, Cytisus, and 
the like should, if they have finished their 
growth, be hardened and moved outdoors, 
where they can be partially or fully 
plunged in ashes, for the reasons already 
stated in regard to Azaleas. 

Layering Strawberry Runners. —Take 
advantage of a wet day to get a sufficient 
number of sixty-sized pots filled with a 
mixture of one half loam, the other half 
to consist of equal parts of old Mushroom 
dung and leaf-mould, in which to layer 
the runnel's as soon as they arc ready. 
Pegs with which to secure them to the 
sou should also be prepared, old birch 
brooms and the tops of new Pea sticks 
furnishing suitable material far this pur¬ 
pose. 

Frame Melons.— Plauts which have set 
a sufficiency of fruits to form a crop, and 
if the same are swelling off satisfactorily, 
should lie well watered and the mounds 
surrounded with fresh loam enriched with 
bone meal or a fruit manure. Avoid 
placing this over the tops of the mounds, 
and make it quite firm. Water when 
finished with tepid water, when it will 
soon become permeated with new roots. 
Place the fruits on short pieces of board 
or on slates laid on the tops of inverted 
flower-pots. Keep all lateral growths 
pinched to concentrate the energies of the 
plants on the production of the fruit, and 
promote a growing atmosphere by 
syringing, and closing early enough to 
command a temperature of 90 clegs, in the 
afternoon. Attend to the airing of the 
frames in the early morning as soon as the 
mercury has risen to 75 degs., and increase 
the amount of air as the day wears on, 
keeping the temperature ranging from 82 
degjs. to 85 degs. In chilly weather cover 
the frames with mats at dusk. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Summer pruning of all trees which are 
trained in the various forms of wall tree®, 
espaliers, pyramids, and the like is'a 
necessary paid; erf the season’s work, and 
the time has now come for extensive 
operations in this way, for there will be 
no fear of the back buds bursting into 
growth again. No hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down as to the proper number of 
leaves which shall be left on each shoot at 
the summer pruning, as this will vary 
with the individuality of the trees; but as 
a general rule it may be said that not less 
than four leaves should be left on a shoot, 
and if the tree is naturally a strong 
grower more should be left, so that there 
shall be plenty of good leaves to carry out 
their own particular functions in bringing 
the fruit to perfection and plumping up 
the buds for next year’s crop. Trees 
that liave reached their limit of space may 
have the leading shoots of each branch 
shortened in the same way as the side 
shoots are treated, but where further ex¬ 
tension is desired, I prefer, for the pre¬ 
sent, to let these shoots grow to tneir 
full extent, and fasten them to the walls 
or other support. The foregoing remarks 
apply equally to Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, except that perhaps it may be 
advisable to lay in to full length a few 
slioots of the last where room can be 
found for them, as it is advisable to pro¬ 
vide these trees with new wood from time 
to time. 


Sweet Cherries. —As soon as the fruits 
are gathered, I like to do whatever prun¬ 
ing may be necessary for the year, and 
to let it be as little as possible in every 
case, for Cherries dislike the knife, and 
arc still more liable to be injured by i* 
use iii winter than in summer, gumming 
being much more prevalent after pruning 
in winter from the action of the cold on 
the newly cut surfaces. 

MoreJIo Cherries— Except those trees 
grown in bush form, which should have 
the points of the shoots pinched out now, 
summer pruning is not applicable to the 
Morello Cherry, which bears its finest and 
best fruits on the young wood, removing 
a few of the surplus and weakest growths 
altogether; but more than this should not 
be done, bearing in mind that the Morello 
as a wall tree will bear to have its wood 
laid in more thickly than almost any 
other fruit tree without injuring it in the 
least, so it is wise not to overdo the 
thinning at present. The growths should 
t>e secured to the wall either by thin twigs 
stuck at each end behind the branches or 
by tying lack with raffia. The former is 
an okl-fashioned method, which has the 
advantage of being efficient and quicklv 
done. It is also applicable to other wall 
trees, such a® Peaches and Nectarines, 
which are not shortened back during 
summer. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations required 
to flower from the end of October through¬ 
out the winter and spring will now be 
stopped for the last time. When these 
plants can be grown in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties, it is well to arrange them in two 
batches, the one batch being stopped for 
the last time about July 1st, the other 
about three weeks later. This will en¬ 
sure a good succession of flowers through¬ 
out the winter and spring. When stop¬ 
ping these plant®, the different varieties 
should be studied, as some. grow, more 
freely than others. 

Malmalson Carnations. —Plants in 6- 
inch pots, having produced one good 
'bloom each, now require to be shifted into 
9-i.nch pots, using a compost of good 
fibrous loam, lime rubble, a little bone 
meal, and soot. These will make large 
plants for next season that will each pro¬ 
duce from eight to ten good flowers. The 
plants grow best in a light house, shading 
the glass very little during the hottest 
part of the day. Syringe the foliage 
when the weather is favourable, but it 
must Ik* remembered that Malmaison 
Carnations do not require a great amount 
of moisture, especially during damp 
weather. 

Spring cabbage. —A sowing of Cabbage 
seed should now be made, and another 
after the lapse of a fortnight. For Cab¬ 
bage seeds, borders which have yielded 
'some early crop are frequently selected, 
but the results are better if the seed is 
sown in an open situation, choosing soil 
that is only moderately rich, and a posi¬ 
tion where the young plants are not likely 
to be drawn. After the ground has been 
dug it should lie trodden firmly as soon as 
the state of the soil will permit. The 
drills should lie drawn at 1 foot apart, 
and the seeds sown thinly. It is better 
to make a large seed-bed than to crowd 
the plants together, causing them to be¬ 
come thin and weakly. In oases where 
only small plantations are necessary, the 
young plants should be pricked off as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, 
placing them 4 inches apart each way. 
Suitable varieties for autumn planting are 
Harbinger, Flower of Spring, and Ellam’s 
Early. A small sowing of Red Cabbage 
may be made at the same time for plant¬ 
ing" out in autumn. Cabbage plantations 
where the heads have already been cut 
should have the stumps cleared off, in 
order that the ground may be prepared 
for a crop of late Turnips. 

Carrots. —Another sowung of stump- 
rooted Carrots for supplying root® m 
November and December will now be made 
on a south border from which a crop of 
early Potatoes has been cleared. The 
drills are drawn at 9 inches apart and 
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1 inch deep. Thin the plants as soon as 
they are large enough, leaving a space of 
4 inches between each plant. Hoe the 
surface soil frequently between the rows. 

Chicory. —The plants of the earliest 
sowing should now be finally thinned, 
allowing a distance of 9 inches to 1 foot 
apart. Should the crop have failed 
through any cause, or it is thought in¬ 
sufficient to meet the requirements, 
another sowing may be made at once. If 
an open site is chosen and the plants en¬ 
couraged to grow' quickly, they will make 
good roots for late supplies. 

Herbs raised from seed should now' be 
pricked off into beds where they may 
stand the winter, and from which per¬ 
manent plantations may be made next 
spring. The earliest batches of Parsley 
are now' growing freely. The surface soil 
should be kept constantly stirred, and 
small dustings of soot applied during 
showery weather. . Another sowing may 
be made on deeply dug ground on a south 
border. 

Autumn-sown Onions. —All the white 
Tripoli kinds will have finished their 
growth, and should he pulled up and 
laid in the full sun to ripen. These are 
never good keepers, especially when left 
in the ground too long, but many appre¬ 
ciate them on account of their flavour. 
Other autumn-sown varieties, such as 
Lemon Rocca and Red Tripoli, may still 
l>e fed liberally with both manure and 
clear w’ater, and in hot weather thorough 
drenchings overhead in the evening wdll 
a-ssdst large, heavy bulbs to develop. 

Main-Crop Onions. —It has been neces¬ 
sary to give these a thorough watering, 
this being done in the evening. If the 
ground is well drained, one can hardly 
overwater the crops during such a spell of 
dry weather as we are now experiencing, 
and it is quite impossible to have perfect 
Onions unless pientv of water be given. 

F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

8ummSr planting. —Now that the 
hardier things have gone out, the more 
tender plants may be attended to. These 
include Ricintis, Gannas, Aloysia citrio- 
dora, and the like. Grevillea robusta is 
rathei* a graceful subject out of doors. 
Aloysia ci tried ora is always welcome on 
account of its fragrance, and in sheltered 
and warm positions it is very nearly 
hardy. Window-boxes and vases may 
now be filled. These somehow tend to be¬ 
come stereotyped, Marguerites, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, and Lobelias being the 
most favoured subjects. 

Carnations and Pinks.— In the case of 
Carnations, there ought to be no delay in 
providing the necessary supports. Most 
growers have a favourite type of stake, 
the “coil” stake, made of wire and 
painted green, being, perhaps, the han¬ 
diest. When material is plentiful, and 
when time can be spared, a light mulch 
will be serviceable. This may consist of 
good loam and cow manure in mixture. 
'Hie great thing is to avoici the introduc¬ 
tion of wireworm in the mixture. The 
same treatment may l>e accorded to Pinks, 
which are fairly good at the time of 
writing. I like the old garden white Pink 
better than the larger Mrs. Sinking or 
Her Majesty. Progress is of a good pink 
•shade, and very free. Anne Boleyn is 
equally good in its way, and the laced 
Pmks are useful alike for display and for 
cutting. 

Hardy flower borders. —Week by week 
the hardy plant borders become more in¬ 
teresting. There is now a large range of 
bloom and colour—P®onies, Irises, Del¬ 
phiniums, Day Lilies, Lupins, Pyre- 
thrums, Anchusas—-the general run of such 
things being very free. The older form 
of Anchusa is gradually being superseded 
by the better sorts—the Dropmore variety 
and that known as Opal? Still, the 
original A. italioa has its uses, and is 
(here, at any rate) decidedly earlier than 
the newer kinds./“Shcli^things^flls may re¬ 
quire tying in oi|^h-| ^o) > hvt}^ded to. 


Nothing looks so bad after a rainy or 
windy day as tall herbaceous plants 
broken or twisted in all directions. It is, 
moreover, difficult to clear these off when 
cleaning time again comes round, so that 
from all points of view it pays to give 
such at least a rough-and-ready tie an if 
time cannot be spared to attend to them 
as one would like. 

Flowering shrubs. —Not for a series of 
yearvs has the display of flowering shrubs 
been so fine. The same may be said concern¬ 
ing wayside trees—Grabs, Thoms, Whins, 
Brooms, etc. Honeysuckle will by-and- 
bye make a splendid show. In the garden 
I have seldom seen such a gorgeous dis¬ 
play. The later Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Thorns, Laburnums, Weigelas, Guelder 
R oses, Barberries, Lilacs, and Chestnuts 
are, or have been, loaded with blossom. A 
very good thing is the creamy Broom— 
Cytisu s priccox—which is worth a place in 
every garden. A good specimen of this 
plant, with a carpet of the scarlet Tulipa 
Gesneriana will pleas© the most fas¬ 
tidious. 

Basket plants. —These do not entail 
very much work, and they are, in their 
way, attractive. Achimenes make very 
useful subjects for this purpose, and they 
ought to be given the temperature of a 
vinery or stove until they have made a 
little progress. Other plants suited for 
baskets are the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
and the white and blue forms of the trail¬ 
ing Campanula, C. isophylla. Last season 
I saw a pretty good combination in the 
case of the double blue Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard and Ceropegia Woodi. The effect 
was graceful and pleasing. C. Woodi, 
however, unless well attended to, is liable 
to l>e attacked bv thrips or by red spider, 
and where time is precious such combina¬ 
tions may well he avoided. 

Orchard house. —Concerning trees in 
pots and in _ tubs, it may be s$id that 
when the drainage is all right there is but 
little danger of overwa.ten.ng. At the 
same time, it may be laid down as an 
axiom that no tree in pot or tub should 
l>e watered without testing, and the surest 
way is, of course, to tap the sides of the 
receptacles. When these ring dearly let 
a thorough drenching l>e given. At this 
time top-dressings and liquid manure— 
either natural or chemical—may be freely 
given. It will be borne in" mind, of 
course, that as the fruits, especially in 
the case of Peaches, approach the ripen¬ 
ing stage the liquid ought to be withheld. 
Rain-water, or at least soft w T ater, will 
prove quite sufficient to finish the crop. 
There is always a danger of spoiling the 
flavour of Peaches by over watering in the 
final stages; but, at the same time, suffi¬ 
cient moisture must l>e allowed to permit 
of the tree completing its functions. Re¬ 
garding trees in pots,. I am of opinion 
that at this time a little help may be 
afforded by permitting the roots to 
emerge through the holes in the base of 
the pots into a good quality turf placed in 
position for that purpose. 

Asparagus beds. —Now that early crops 
of other vegetables begin to be fairly 
plentiful, the cutting of Asparagus, ex¬ 
cept for special requirements, may pro¬ 
fitably he stopped. Let the beds be kept 
quite free from weeds, either by hoeing 
or, what is l>etter, hand-picking. The 
hoe among Asparagus, except in trained 
hands, is dangerous, not omy in respect 
of cutting the stems, but in the danger to 
the roots or embryo crowns. This is the 
time at which to afford plenty of liquid 
manure or a dressing of nitrate of soda, 
the latter to be applied during showery 
weather or well watered in. 

Celery. —Continue the planting of 
Celery. For this it is advisable to wait 
for showery weather. Unless the plants 
are growing unduly large, and on that 
account require to be put out, no harm 
will ensue mr a week or two, while it is 
obvious that plants in beds or boxes in 
cold frames are much more easily watered 
in dry weather than after they are in the 
trenches. 


General kitchen garden work includes 
the staking of sucoes&ional lines of Peas, 
the sowing of Dwarf French Beans, ana 
the earthing-up of Potatoes. Finally thin 
Onions. Carrots, Beet, and root crops 
generally. Sow Lettuces frequently and 
in small quantities. In dry weather 
mulch or water these plants as may be 
most convenient, but w’hen watering see 
that the watering is thorough. This may 
be held as applying to watering in every 
case, although I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that where the ground is in good 
heart the hoe is almost as useful as the 
watering-can. W. MoGuffog. 

Ttalmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

BEES. 

A HEALTHY AREA. 

The high country around Ben More, be¬ 
tween Crieff and Oban, has, we may pre¬ 
sume, offered an effective barrier to the 
bee plague, because hives are healthy and 
strong In the Oban district. My inquiries 
were not extensive, but they were, I think, 
representative. One very skilled and care¬ 
ful beekeeper to whom I spoke knew of 
the disease, hut emphatically affirmed that 
there were no signs of it in the locality. 
Every precaution was being taken by in¬ 
dividuals, even to the extent of not buy¬ 
ing winter candy from a distance No such 
risk was taken as that of introducing a 
queen imported from afar, so it is to be 
hoped that Argyllshire will keep free. It 
was with somewhat of an agreeable shock 
that I discovered a beekeeper who had not 
even heard of the Isle of Wight disease. 
One day I made a little excursion from 
Oban across the narrow water to Kerrera 
Island. My ears quickly detected the busy 
hum of the bee In the Cloyer of a small 
field of mowing Grass on this not very 
fertile island. At the adjoining farm¬ 
house, one of only eleven in the whole 
island, my usual query “ Do you keep 
bees? ” elicited a ready “ Yes, sir,” from 
a girl who was evidently the tenant’s 
daughter. Then, to her 14-year-old brother, 
“ Go and show the gentleman the bees.” 
Off we ‘ went Into the kitchen garden. 
Though T found myself a good many pages 
back in the history-book of bee-keeping, I 
also found myself In the presence of some 
healthy bees. There were half-a-dozen 
thatched hives, three of which were occu¬ 
pied by good working inhabitants. They 
were not kept at all tidily, and, as I 
gathered afterwards, received no attention 
beyond putting on supers of some sort in 
May and taking them off In October. They 
sometimes died in the winter, but the 
owner knew nothing of any such disease 
as “ I. of W.” The actual manipulator 
was away from home, so I could ascertain 
no details beyond those recorded here. 
There was plenty of Heather in the island. 

The Scottish beekeeper is firmly resolved 
not to adopt the methods of his brethren 
further south. Here in Oban the “ sec¬ 
tions ” method was fast rooted, and not 
even the persuasive words and successful 
experience of Mr. Joseph Tinsley, the bee 
expert imported_ Into Scotland from 
Staffordshire, have availed so far to In¬ 
fluence North Britishers to adopt the 
shallow frame method. It seems certain 
that nectar from flower and from Heather 
—this is a Scottish distinction—is so abun¬ 
dant that the “sections” mode is always 
profitable. As I said before, it certainly 
saves time and expense to the beekeeper. 
If It proves profitable there seems no 
reason for substituting another method for 
it. In one Instance, however, I found a 
beekeeper using a super of shallow frames 
3i inches deep and 2 inches from middle 
to middle of each bar. The odd thing was 
that he worked these shallow bar frames 
as sections, providing brood foundation 
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starter, £ inch deep all along, leaving the 
bees to build on to this. At harvest time 
he did not extract, but sold the honey, bar 
by bar, and found a ready sale for it in 
this form. This is quite a unique method, 
I think. Several Scottish beekeepers 
favoured the keeping of some stocks in 
skeps, especially in these days of disease. 
Tf need arose a “ ruskie,” or super skep, 
could always be put on for surplus honey. 

I hope soon to be able to speak of a sup- 
I>osed remedy for Isle of Wight disease, 
which was brought to my notice during my 
short sojourn in Scotland. From evidence 
before me, as I write now, the use of this 
“cure” has produced some undoubtedly 
marvellous results. B. R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Californian honey.— “ B. R. H.,” page 
320, will be interested to know that one 
of the principal bee plants of California 
is Sage, of which there are several kinds, 
annual and perennial. In some districts 
the chapparal, or brushwood of the foot¬ 
hills, is almost entirely Sage, and to 
these the hives are taken, just as we take 
them to the Heather. Sage honey has a 
l>eculiar flavour, which some people (In¬ 
cluding myself) consider finer than any 
other. Some of this honey was on sale 
In this country about three months ago. 
It was quite solidified. The more recent 
Importations have doubtless come either 
from the southern part of the State, 
where Lima Beans are a great crop, or 
from the more temperate latitudes where 
Lupins often cover miles of ground. Both 
flowers have much the same scent, and 
this honey smelt and tasted distinctly of 
those fragrant blossoms. Bees in Cali¬ 
fornia also appear to frequent the Ceano- 
thus, several si>eeies of which literally 
cover the mountain ranges of Santa Bar¬ 
bara and other countries. In regard to 
Llmnanthes Dougliisi, I saw but very little 
of this in its native country, where I 
fancy it is confined to marshy areas, 
which, to the traveller, at any rate, are 
comparatively few and far between.— 
A. T. Johnson. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 2nd, 1918. 

The amalgamating of the annual exhibi¬ 
tion of the National Sweet Pea Society 
with the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was responsible for 
a good and varied display of flowers. The 
Sweet Pea would doubtless have been 
well represented In any case, if not in 
the same numbers or force, since no 
flower has become so generally popular 
during recent yeaTs. The exhibition was 
not, however, of its pre-war excellence or 
extent, though in a few instances the 
fine quality noted has rarely been sur- 
IKissed. For the rest, the rich displays of 
Roses and hardy flowers—nothing finer 
among the latter than the hybrid 
Eremuri from Colchester—afforded a feast 
of colour, beauty, and variety. Orchids, 
too, were well represented. Three new 
plants gained Awards of Merit, and one 
new fruit—a Melon, said to be of excep¬ 
tional flavour. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

Some sixty spikes of Eremuri from 
Messrs. Wallace and Oo., Colchester— 
hybrids chiefly of E. Bungei and E. Olgm— 
constituted a fine feature. To describe 
even the best of them in detail would 
occupy more space than we have at our 
disposal, hence it must suffice to say that, 
apart from E. Bungei pallhlus, E. B. 
superbus (yellows) and, E. Olgap fiiwhite), 
there j\yere many sfcadof V>{ cje$ripg^ of 


yellow, lemon, citron, golden, also salmon, 
pink, blush, cream, and others which 
made each and all of them more or loss 
indispensable when forming a collection. 
If anything attracted as much as the 
Eremuri it was the half-dozen vases of 
Iris a urea, whose golden flowers, poised 
on yard-high shafts, afforded so sump¬ 
tuous a feast of colour. Two Campanulas 
gained Awards of Merit, one a new hybrid 
of merit, the other a fairly well-known 
species shown exceptionally well. The 
hybrid, C. excisa x C. arvatica, and 
named C. Phyllis Elliott, was shown by 
the raiser, Mr. Clarence Elliott. 
Possessed of the underground root system 
and thin, wiry stem growth of C. excisa, 
in flower form, colour, and effect it leans 
strongly to the other jareut named. The 
colour is dark violet—a purplish shade 
rather than blue—the flowers starry In¬ 
clined. Despite their apparent frailness, 
the 4-inches-high steins are quite rigid. 
The other was Camittinula koleuatiann, a 
foot-high plant with a wondrous array 
of large blue iiendent bells. It is an ex¬ 
cellent plant for the rock garden, merit¬ 
ing general cultivation. It was shown by 
Messrs. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, who, 
in addition, showed the new hybrid C. 
Kewensis, of violet-mauve colour, nud of 
the same imrentage as the hybrid above 
named. Messrs. Tucker also showed the 
not often seen C. inirabilis, a variety of 
Cob-web Houseleeks, Allium pedomon- 
tanurn, Aquilegia alpina, and other 
plants. Mr. G. W. Miller was respon¬ 
sible for a big exhibit of herbaceous bor¬ 
der plants, the cut Delphiniums being 
very good. We noted Lavanda, The 
Alake. Rev. E. La see lies, and the nearly 
white-flowered Mocrheimi among them. 
Troll his Yuimanensis, single, glistening, 
golden-yellow flowers of large size, was 
very striking. Pinks, too, were good 
generally, Gladys Oranfield, single. 
Market Favourite, semi-double white with 
maroou-eoloured base*, being the best. 
The variety Beaute Lyounaise hursts its 
]>ods badly, Its white and lilac colour 
wnsliy-looking and ineffective. 

FLOWERING AND OTHER SHRUBS. 

The best novelty of the meeting was the 
new Escallonia edinensis. It is of a de¬ 
lightful clear pink colour, pleasing in 
effect and wondrously free. It had been 
naturally grown in bush form, the arch¬ 
ing branches producing numberless 

laterals, making a pretty picture. It. was 
shown by Mr. George Paul, Cheshunt. 

Mr. Charles Turner showed Cist us ladaiu- 
ferus, white, dark blotched ; Lon ice ra 
italieu, its red tubes and creamy petals 
in sharp contrast; also some good Mock 
Oranges. In a group of cut branches of 
trees and shrubs from Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, some good things were noted, 
Juglans regia lacinlata. Alims im- 

•perialis lacinlata, two of the most orna¬ 
mental of cut-leaved trees; Fagus sylva- 
tica asplenifolia ; Quercus Orris varie¬ 
gate allvn, a striking white variegated 
form of the Turkey Oak ; and Lirioden- 
dron t.ulipiferuiii aureo marginatum being 
some of them. Salix laurifolin, with 

broadly ovate, lustrous green leaves, was 
also noted. 

ROSES. 

The finest of these came from Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, 
The brilliant colours of some of the 
blooms we have not seen equalled before. 
Of such were “ K. of K.,” its glorious 
crimson velvet defying description. 
Others of equal merit in their way were 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, a full and shapely 
flower of rich yellow, whose crowd of 
buds proclaimed it a free-flowering sort. 


Then there was Margaret Dickson Hamlll, 
usually described as maize or straw 
colour, of an apricot tone we have never 
seen before. A lovely looking Rose, it is 
also fragrant. Irish Fireflame and Irish 
Afterglow, singles, were also of unusual 
colour richness. The best thing in 
Messrs. B. II. Cant and Son's exhibit was 
the new Golden Ophelia, and, cut from 
the open ground, it is obviously a great 
Ros<*. Edith Part, good pink, fra grant; 
Mrs. A. Tate, salmon and apricot; Lady 
•Aslitown, shapely pink ; and Duchess of 
Wellington, yellow, were others. In that 
from Messrs. Wan. Paul and Son, half a 
dozen stands of Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
constituted a rich background to such as 
Ophelia, Lyon, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin (yellow), and others. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, staged an excellent lot of Ferns of 
the choicer kinds of the newer Nephro- 
lepis N. Marshall! comjxicta and N. M. 
elegans noteworthy among them. Sela- 
ginellas and the red-tinted Maidenhair 
Ferns, as Adiantimi Veitchi and others, 
were also remarked. Groups of Helio- 
t.roi>e. Verbenas, and Hydrangeas were 
also shown. Messrs. Cheal and Sons con¬ 
tributed a writes of flowers of their 
*• Star ” Dahlias in white, yellow, orange, 
and other shades. 

ORCHIDS. 

Of these Messrs. Armstrong and Brown 
had a notable display, chiefly of Odonto- 
glossums, Odonit iodas, and Miltonian in 
variety. Odontoglossum Cynthia was 
very, striking, and I lie golden-coloured 
Anguloa 'Cliftoni not less so. Lielia tene- 
briKsa Orchidliurst variety is very rich in 
colour Milton in Blueana. pink, with 
crimson centre, is one of the best of this 
elegant and free-flowering group. In 
that from Messrs. Charles wo rib, Miltonia 
Chariesworthi was freely shown. Brasso- 
Cattleya Ajax, pink, Odontoglossum 
oxiinium. and O. xanthotes had fine arch¬ 
ing racemes of flowers. Disa Blacki was 
also on view, Odontiodas in variety afford¬ 
ing many shades of colour. 

SWEET PEAS. 

No prizes were offered for these, and 
there was no actual comiietitlon, though 
many good groups were on view. In the 
trade section none equalled the superbly 
grown, well-shown Peas from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons. In Messrs. Dobbie’s collection 
Mrs. T. Jones (heliotrope), Ivorine 
(cream). Alex Malcolm (cerise-scarlet, of 
exceptional colour), and Mrs. Hitchcock 
(l«ile pink with cream) were particularly 
good. They are all novelties of high 
rank. Messrs. Dickson had two varieties 
only, and tilled thirteen giant stands with 
their flowers—Elegance (blush pink) and 
Mrs. G. W. Bishop (salmon-cerise)—a 
most effective shade of colour. These, 
also, are novelties, and finer could hardly 
be conceived. Mr. Howard S. Button, 
Xorthwood, showed twenty vases and as 
many varieties, R. F. Felton (heliotro]>e), 
Elsie Herbert (pink and white), Palestine 
(pink and cream), Agricola, and King 
Alfred being noted among them. Messrs. 
E. W. King, Coggeshnll, showed a collec¬ 
tion, in which (Ms Wright (pink), Laven¬ 
der, Doris (cerise), and R. F. Felton were 
prominent?,. Trieste is a new early white, 
said to flower in ten weeks from sowing. 
Mr. W. H. Holloway, Post Hill, Shrews¬ 
bury, showed a grand collection—hand¬ 
some bouquets of flowers in well-disposed 
vases, Audrey Grier, Hope, Lady Miller 
(apricot and dreaiii), Liberty (deep red- 
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dish-crimson), R. F. Felton, Royalty 
(purple), Beryl (extra good pink), Melba 
(orange-scarlet), and Felton’s Cream 
being some of those shown. In a batch 
of seedlings from Mr. Robert Bolton, 
Birdbrook, Essex, Pride of Post Hill, of 
rose and cream colour, stood out con¬ 
spicuous. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals will be found In our advertisement 
1 viges. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWBXB. 

Greenfly on Honeysuckle (Lonicera ).— 
To clear a Honeysuckle from greenfly 
which is so badly infested as this one ap¬ 
pears to be, judging from specimens sent, 
is a very tiresome task, and nothing but 
persistent washing with strong Tobacco- 
water, soapsuds, and clean water, applied 
forcibly and copiously with the garden 
engine, is likely to avail. This should 
be done twice daily—morning and evening. 
As the plant in question is growing on a 
wall, probably the roots are dry. Give it 
a thorough drenching of water, and then 
cover the soil over with a thick mulch of 
manure. 

Pelargoniums for winter flowering 

(M. 2?.).__\Ve presume that the Pelar- 
oniums in question required for winter 
owering are of the zonal section. If so, 
the plants should be placed out of doors in 
an open space, standing the pots on a 
firm bed of coal ashes. The blossom-buds 
should all be kept pinched off during the 
summer, to encourage the growth as much 
as possible and prevent exhaustion; if a 
crop of flowers is taken in the summer, 
but little bloom can be expected in the 
winter. About the middle of tnis month 
shift the plants into their flowering pots, 
using a good loamv soil for them, pressing 
it firmly„down, and well draining tne pots; 
the size of the latter must entirely de¬ 
pend on the size and strength of tne 
plants, using as small ones as possible. 
Give abundance of water during tne sum¬ 
mer. Any straggling or very strong 
shoots may be pinched in a little to keep 
the plants shapely. When they are 
housed in the autumn, place them as near 
the glass as possible, and in a well-ven¬ 
tilated, rather dry, and comfortably warm 
temperature, a good crop of blossom will 
almost certainly result. 

Plants losing their leaves ( Disap¬ 
pointed ).—The reason of your young soft- 
wooded plants of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
etc., losing their lower leaves is, in all 
probability, to be attributed to the fact 
that before you purchased them they had 
been pushed along in a warm, moist at¬ 
mosphere, and with very little ventilation 
given, and, as you say you have given 
them since they have been in your posses¬ 
sion plenty of air, the sudden change in 
treatment would quite account for the loss 
of some of the lower foliage. You may 
still continue to ventilate your greenhouse 
freely, but carefully avoid draughts of air 
striking directly on the plants, the after 
effects of which are sure to be injurious. 

FRUIT. 

Black-fly on Cherries (II .).—The Cherry 
leaves sent were very badly infested with 
black-fly, a most troublesome pest to get 
rid of, especially when it has once ob¬ 
tained a firm hold; then nothing but con¬ 
stant perseverance can eradicate it. Dip¬ 
ping the shoots in very strong Tobacco- 
water frequently should do good, and, as 
the tree is growing under glass, continue 
the fumigation, and ply the garden en¬ 
gine forcibly twice daily to wash off as 
much as possible of the flv- See that the 
roots of the tree are well supplied with 
water—a good soaking or two of liquid 
manure will be beneficial—and give abun¬ 
dant ventilation to Jo^luce the tjee, if 
possible, to make fif>sh ffryvthY-mllutfr as 
before remarked, pd^hilraniv iiWttik- ap¬ 


plication of the remedies suggested is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. 

Breast wood (Inquirer) .—The breastwood 
on fruit trees oonsists of those shoots 
which grow out in a horizontal line from 
the face of the tree. As these, from their 
position, could not easily be laid in for 
training, they should be pinched back to 
2 inches or 3 inches in length, as advised. 
When so treated they often form fruit- 
buds at the base of the shoot. 

Air roots on Vines (Vitis). —This is not 
uncommon in vineries, and is caused by a 
rather damp atmosphere and a high tem¬ 
perature, with the root-action not in the 
same active state of growth as the top. 
The want of root-action, we find, lias more' 
to do with the formation of these air roots 
than the moist atmosphere, but, probably, 
both aid in their development. Cut them 
off; they will do no harm, but it is as 
well to take the hint from their appear¬ 
ance that the proper roots are not in such 
an active state of growth as they ought 
to be. 

Stopping Vine shoots (J. B .).—It was 
quite right to stop the side shoots having 
bunches of fruit on at two leaves beyond 
each bunch. With regard to the second 
growth of laterals from these fruit-bear¬ 
ing shoots, it will be best to rub them 
out at each joint below the bunch, and 
stop those beyond the same at one or two 
leaves, acoQrcling to the roof space. If 
there is room, so that each leaf receives an 
abundance of light and air, the more 
foliage there is on a Vine the greater will 
l>e tile vigour; therefore, in tnis matter, 
you must be guided entirely by the space 
available. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber leaves scalded (locum 
Tenens). —We can find no trace of disease 
on the Cucumber leaves submitted, but 
they bear unmistakable signs of having 
been scalded or burnt by the sun, the re¬ 
sult, no doubt, of not having admitted air 
early enough some bright morning, when 
the drops of condensed moisture on the 
under side of the glass would aot as lenses 
and cause the mischief. The fact of the 
^plants outgrowing the trouble furnishes 
proof that our estimate as to the cause of 
damage is correct. 

Diseased Peas (E. M.). —Your Peas are 
much injured by thrips, caused by 
drought. Probably your soil is none too 
rich, and is dry. It is nothing whatever 
to do with the seed, and as other varieties 
are not attacked, it is because the pods are 
far less tender. The plants may be 
thinner in the row or at a different stage, 
also in moister land. They would be better 
well mulched with manure and kept moist. 
It is an exceptional season, and bad for 
the crop, specially in light or gravelly 
land. 

Unhealthy Cucumber leaves (JP.).—The 
Cucumber leaf sent appeared to be half 
roasted, evidently with intense heat and a 
dry atmosphere surrounding it, and it was 
also covered with red spider. The syringe 
should lie freely used twice or thrice daily, 
and the roots of the plants .should be kept 
moist, and some liquid manure may be 
given with advantage. This will probably 
induce it to push forth new growth. When 
this is the ca.se, remove as many of the old 
unhealthy leaves as possible and burn 
them. A top-dressing of fresh loamy soil 
to the roots will also be very beneficial. 
Give abundant ventilation night and day 
if the weather continues hot. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

M . A. P .—The only way is to drain the 
lakes and then remove the Lilies.—— 
E. R. Palmer. —No. wait until the Onion 
bulbs are thoroughly ripe; then you may 
harvest them, dry them thoroughly, and 
store them in some frost-proof place, or 
rope them. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —David Williams .— 

Ootoneaster pannosa.- D. W. M .—1, 

Sedum album; 2, Sedum rupestre (S. 
grandiflorum); 3, Sedum acre; 4, Sedum 
anglicum. 


| THE COMPLAINT 

i * from which you probably suffer most Is 
4 ► Indigestion. As the possession of good 
i ► digestive powers is almost a guarantee of < 

< * excellent general health you should never * 
4 ► allow Indigestion In any form to con- < 

4 ► tinue, or It will go from bad to worse. < 
d It Is essential to seek without any delay 4 

| THE REMEDY I 

4 * and fortunately you have not far to go. i 
i > Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at < 
i * your door, will in all probability prove a 4 
4 > perfect medicine for you and relieve you < 
| ► of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea < 
i* pain after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 4 
<, appetite, constipation and the resulting i 
4 ► evils of run-down health and depression < 
4 > of spirits. There la good reason for the 4 
i | popularity of * 

II BEECtlAMS I 
II PIUS. I 

< ► Prepared only by < 

i [ THOMAS BEECH AM, St. Helena, Lane. \ 
* ► Sold everywhere < 

< \ In boxes, labelled ta-3d and 3a-0d. | 

4 ^^A^^AA^AAAAAA^AAAAAAAAA^k 


IMPORTANT TO CARDENER8 
AND FRUIT GROWERS- 



I M PROVED) 


- (Reg.) ■ - ' — 

The Most Successful Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide of the Day. 

Its Advantages are— 

Certain Death to all Insect Pests. 

No possible injury to the most delicate 
Plant, Flower, or Foliage. 

It is the Cheapest Insecticide known. 
One pint makes 10 to 12 gallons for 
Thrip, Black and Green Fly, etc., whilst 
RED SPIDER, Mealy Bug and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by using 
“ NIQUAS ” about double the strength 
required for Fly. 

PRICES: 

Half-pint, 1/- ; Pint, 1/9 ; Quart, 3/-; Half¬ 
gall., 5/-; Gallon, 8/9; Kegs,each, 5 Galls., 
30/-; 10 Galls., 54/-. 

To be had from the Trade generally. 

Manufacturers: 

CORKY CO., Z.TO., 

Bonded Tobaooo Stores & Warehouse, 

SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 1. 

WEBSTER’S “CASCADE” NOZZLES 

* * aBtoniah and delight the gardening world by their 
novel, rapid, iinpioved ways of spreading, spraying, pouring, 
even the dirtiest water, from all cans or hose. Their advan¬ 
tages over Roses defy description. Users write: "They 
beat all we ever saw.” N.B.—They fit without screwing. 
Over 800 sold at one Flower Show.—WEBSTER'S NUR¬ 
SERIES, Stock, Essex. 

T>OWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 

A improved Edition. By B. C. Ravensoroft. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
n the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net. 
-MANAGER. 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

Mention “ Gardening Iliu«rtrate<L" 
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Tommy 
Appreciates 
a Good 
Shaving Stick 


y LEVER’S EASY 
SHAVING STICK. 


TOMMY is never content to 
“scrape” through with any¬ 
thing. Particularly so when it 
comes to shaving. He therefore 
uses Lever’s Easy Shaving Stick, 

( for there is nothing more 
suitable for giving a quick, 
d easy shave. 

\ Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 


SHAVING] 

EASY 


STICK 


OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 

Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 

order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 

# 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 

THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 

Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “Gardening Illustrated” until further 
notice. 

Name _ 

Address 


E 79—110 T.EVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT S UNLIGHT. 

I County _ 



MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

EUREKA' 

LASTING RESULTS - NO.NEW EXPERIMENT. 


onirAddffstToMiiNSQN & Hayward L t » Lincoln, 


SANKEYS‘S>POTS 

w Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


RICHARD SAN KEY & SON. LTP, 
Bui we 11 PoM-eries. NOTTINGHAM. 


lr Poultry, cannot be harmed 

irjyou use 

Dougalls poisonousWEED KILLEI 

SAFE A EFFECTIVE. y 

From Nu rserymen, Seedsmen & Iron mongers, f Try 

M9DOUGALL BROS, LTD. V. 

66 68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. Y V • 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND, 


The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat¬ 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
^he best testimony of its undoubted success. 


JJ jjjjj j Deal, planed tnd I 

lock and key, bafts,’ 
Copyright Registered. etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 13 6 16 6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 15 6 26 - 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 10 6 6 34 - 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 12 0 0 44 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 13 14 6 59 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 15 9 0 70 6 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Walts. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications 

GEORGE BEAT80N, Ltd., 

_ Li on O yo le Works, 85, Moaeley«8t., Birmingham. 


POTATO SPRAYING 


Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 
OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to-THE FOUR OAK8 SPRAYING MACHINE CO 
Four Oaks WorkB, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 
ready in stock for immediate delivery. _ 


J. T. HOBSON & CO, 


KNITTED CORSETS Support without 
Pressure. Also Unbreakable Boneless Corsets. 
Fittings for all figures. List free (mention paper) 

KNITTED CORSET CO., Nottingham. 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
Established 70 Years. BHDZ"OXUD 

Works , 6 acres. 


H.ARDENER - BAILIFF wanted for small 

VT farm ; one or two under. Wife to undertake laundry. 
Good cottage, laundry, and garden. Close to station. — 
LLOYD. “ Stagbury," Banatead, Surrey. ChipsteadStation. 

Published by John Nayler, in succession to W. Robinson, 
at his Offices, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W C. 2, 
Telephone: Hoi bom 731; and Printed by the Chancery 
Lane Printing Works, Ltd. July 13,1918. 


T SQ. YDS. TANNED NETTING 

J for preserving fruit trees, in bundles about 
rarda, at 30s. each, carriage paid.—WALLACE 
Norwich. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
Is FRIDAY, 9 a m 
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THE LOSS OF THE APRICOT IN 
GARDENS. 

The first consideration of any experi¬ 
ments worth carrying out in garden or 
farm is, are they of any human Interest 
or use and capable of solution? Expert-' 
ments to force open doors and trivial 
essays on things already known, or, in any 
case, of no practical value, are simply a 
waste of time, and of these we have too 
many instances already. In the disease 
of the Apricot in gardens we have to face 
and solve a really important question, 
and one, I hope to show, which may be 
settled, not by one, but by many who have 
gardens. When a boy I saw the death, or 
disease, of the Apricot In a garden with 
every advantage of shelter and soil. Any 
references to books only led to guesses 
as to cause, and there was no cure. Man 
is apt to err, and among his botanical 
errors was describing the Apricot as a 
native of Armenia. It is now proved to 
be a native of North China—-of the extent 
of the region and the soil of which nothing 
is known. There is some description of 
it by an American observer in China with 
soane gardening training, but that land is 
vast and full of interest to a farmer or 
gardener, and very little has as yet been 
told about it. The lesson we have to learn 
is how to get over the mistakes now made 
as regards this fine fruit since it was 
grown in European gardens. It was 
grafted not only on a wholly distinct tree, 
but on one from a different country. Why 
graft it at all, save to perpetuate a dis¬ 
tinct variety—a true aim—but there was 
no chance of grafting on the wild tree, as 
it was not in our land, and so men worked 
the Apricot on a European Plum to its ruin 
for some hundreds of years. 

EVIDENCE OF ORIGIN. 

Dr. Augustine Henry, who has travelled 
much in China, writing to Gardening , said : 
44 The Apricot is unquestionably a native of 
the mountains of North China and about 
Peking. The Jndex Flone Sinensis 
(Journal Linnean Soc., XXIII., p. 217), 
compiled by W. B. Hemsley, of Kew, 
says: 4 The Apricot is regarded as indi¬ 
genous In Dahuria, Mongolia, Mandshuria, 
and Northern China.’ It occurs wild In 
Korea also. Brel schneider sent in 1880 


and 1881 stones of the wild Apricot of the 
Peking mountains to Kew Gardens and to 
the Arnold Arboretum, near Boston, 
U.S.A. The form is (or was) cultivated 
at Kew (see Kew Bulletin , 1807, App. I., 
38). It flowered at the Arnold Arboretum 
in 1888. Bretsehneider says that Prunus 
armenlaca (Apricot) with small, yellow, 
edible fruits abounds In the mountains of 
N. China and S. Mongolia. Oil Is ex¬ 
pressed from the kernels. Maxlmowcz,. In 
Mel. Biol., XI.\ G73 (1883), distinguishes 
four forms of the wild Apricot—(l)*var. 
typica, in mountains about Peking; (2) 
var. mandshurica, In South Mandshuria; 
(3) var. siblrica, in Dahuria and S.E. 
Mongolia. This variety was called 
Prunus sibirica by LInmeus. (4) var. 
Ansu, a peculiar form cultivated in 
Japan.” 


EVIDENCE AS TO FAILURE. 

The evidence is in all parts of our 
islands and in Europe generally, even In 
the warm and free soils of much of Ire¬ 
land, so congenial, to the Peach. Sir 




44 1 quite agree with you as to the Apricot. 
I have only one Apricot left now, and 
unless I get It on some suitable stock I 
will never plant again.” 

Messrs. Bunyard, In their fruit list, 
write : 4 ‘ Apricots are affected by our un¬ 
favourable climate more than any other 
fruit. It would be advisable to keep a 
succession of young trees coming on. The 
sudden death of branches Is a common 
disease for which there is no known pre¬ 
vention.” 

As to success in other lands, we have a 
little evidence as to Armenia. 

Mr. Harold Buxton writes: 44 The 

finest Apricots I have seen in Armenia 
were grown in the gardens of the 
Armenian monastery at Varag, some few 
miles from Van. This was 4n 1913. The 
fruit was large and very luscious.” 

Mr. Meyer writes In a bulletin printed 
at Washington: 44 A decomposed granite 
or gravelly soil is preferred, and the trees 
thrive especially well on terraces on the 
mountain sides. The Shantung Province 
is famous for its Apricots, and there are 
several varieties there that are well worth 
Introducing.”- 

The Rev. James Carson writes: 44 Two 
years ago I was In Chefoo at the height 
of the Apricot season, and there I tasted 
it in perfection. It was very large and 
very luscious—vou could scarcely imagine 
anything more delicious.” 

The Rev. W. Wilks, Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, writes as 
follows 44 1 have imported Apricpt 
stones from Tibet and' raised plants, 
thinking that possibly if our Improved 
varieties were budded on the true wild 
stock they might get over that terrible 
fault of whole branches suddenly dying 
off. I have, however, found the wild ones 
very subject to 4 gumming,’ and that ap¬ 
pears to kill the whole plant above tl$e 
4 gummed ’ spot.” 

We have no evidence how the trees are 
Increased which give good fruits, but 
clearly they cannot he on our Plum, 
and are probably on the wild Apricot 
from seed. Owing to the kindness of 
friends In China, I hope to get seed of the 
wild tree to allow of choice varieties 
being grafted on it, but another way is to 
raise it from seed of trees of the best- 
known varieties. Such seedlings would 
vary, good or poor varieties result¬ 
ing, but by growing them in small 
forms it would be a simple affair to get 
rid of the less good. Given a good form 
on its own roots increase by suckers or 
layers might be practised. . 

Among the best varieties of the Apricot 
are PGche, OulUn’s, Moor Park, Hems- 
kirk, and Breda, from which it would be 
well to raise seedlings, but any well- 
flavoured fruit Would be worth saving 
seed from, and there is no limit to the 
range of variation. 

THE WAY TO SUCCESS 
is to raise the tree from seeds of th^ very 
best fruit we can get from home or other 
sources. M. Francisque Morel, of Lyons, 
has sent me seed of the best kinds grown in 
the region, and Mr. Allgrove, of Langley, 
near Slough, Messrs. Yeitch’s old fruit 
nursery, has kindly undertaken to raise 
these. Seeds may also he got from dis¬ 
tricts where the fruit is well grown, as in 
some villages in Oxfordshire. There can 
be no more difficulty in the way of raising 


Apricot seeds than in that of other mem¬ 
bers of the Prunus race. To one thing we 
must submit—that is the variation which 
occurs among fruit raised from seeds. But 
that cuts two ways—in giving good and 
distinct as well as poor varieties. 

The way is to raise all we may find room 
for, growing them in small forms at first, 
training them as cordons or in simple two 
or three branched forms, planting rather 
closely, and as soon as the trees fruit 
getting rid of the least desirable and giv¬ 
ing full room to the best. The best soils, 
so far as we know, in which to make the 
trial are those of a calcareous nature, fre¬ 
quent in some countries, but it is as well 
to make triads In all sorts of soils, as we 
know so little of the tree In its wild state. 
Warm soils and exposures are best to be¬ 
gin with, and all who have walled gardens 
in valley soils have the best chance of a 
successful trial. My own soil Is cool and 
no lime in it, and so I formed a narrow 
border with warm aspect, filling in with 
broken sandstone rock to within 1 foot of 
the surface, that being of loam, no wanure, 
and some lime. In, many places In the 
downs and valleys near, the natural soil 
will suffice if of good depth and no manure. 
That being scarce now, it will be a relief to 
know that it is not needed in this case. In 
past years manure has been a frequent 
cause of overgrowth, and consequent in¬ 
fertility of young fruit trees. 

As/to the practical result of any such 
trials, I once spoke to the late Mr. A. F. 
Barron, of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, about the constant failure of 
the Apricot oh the Plum, and he agreed 
that the best remedy was to raise the 
tree from seed of the best kinds. Woburn 
trials may help us, but so may anyone 
with a walled garden on a warm soli. In 
our wide down area good conditions may 
be found where the chalk tumbles Into 
good valley soil, and on the south side of 
the Downs one might put seedling trees 
in the open air, as they are hardier than 
is usually supposed. 

For the good fruit nursery, on which we 
all depend so much, the way should be to 
raise (1) plants from seeds of the best 
kinds; (2) from cuttings in autumn ; (3) 
from suckers or layers. The work of get¬ 
ting a healthy stock on its own roots is not 
easy, but the aim Is a good one, virtually 
the introduction of one of the best fruits 
of the North to every garden where fruit 
is grown. 1 W. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Poppy Perry’s White.— A very fine white 
with a delicate flush of pink. No doubt 
easy to naturalise, like the wild red 
Oriental Poppy, of which it is a variety. 
From Dr. Wallis. 

The Yunnan Globe Flower (Trollius 
Yunnanensis).—An effective and distinct 
kind, more like a big, flat Buttercup than 
a Trollius. Fine dark yellow, thd outer 
side pale green. From Dr. Wallis. 

A creamy-yellow Foxglove.— This is a 
very stately and handsome form I had not 
seen before. I only know the species with 
yellow flowers like D. ambigua. It is from 
Messrs. Sutton’s seeds. From Dr. Wallis. 
—W. 

Abutllon vltlfollum album.— A spray of 
this fine Chilian shrub, hardy in the hilly 
ground in the home counties and also in 
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Ireland and the west country, has just 
been brought in by Dr. Wallis. The white 
form is almost the better, though both 
forms are good, and come freely from seed. 

Cornu8« Kousa.— 1 This fine shrub grows 
freely with me and is, in flower, more 
beautiful than the famed American C. 
florida in the same soil and aspect in the 
full sun. The American form does not 
open fully, owing, it is said, to our climate, 
whereas C. Kousa develops fully and well. 
It is a native of China, Japan, and Corea. 
—W., Sussex. 

From Friar 0ark we hear on inquiry that 
there is nothing very special in the rock 
garden. Alpine Pinks and Hairbells are 
abundant, the latter inclined to sameness 
and lacking variety. Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas were never so fine, and last long in 
bloom. Weigelas never were so laden be¬ 
fore with bloom. Roses of all sorts are 
very poor except Sinica Anemone, which 
flowered superbly on pergola. The purple 
Rock-cress (Aubrietia), the rock plant that 
usually thrives In all conditions, was quite 
a failure.—W. 

8panleh Iris Leander.— This comes up 
every June as a reminder of the many 
hundreds of the Spanish Iris lost, for years 
planted in various ways and then forgotten 
or dug. up. Leander planted itself in an 
edging of a dwarf rock plant, increases a 
little every year, is never dug about, and 
blooms freely, the colour a handsome 
yellow. The lesson, if any, is that In good 
soils the best forms of the Spanish Iris 
may be treated as true perennials in the 
mixed border or in groups among shrubs. 
My plant has been in Its place for many 
years and never lessens in value or beauty. 
—W., Sussex. . 

Clematis La Franoe.— This, from Mr. 
Sydney Spalding, at South Darenth, in a 
fine state. If asked to name the flower 
that has most claims to beauty of all that 
thrive in the open air I should say Clematis 
La France, so ample in size, fine in form, 
and of deep purple colour. With me it 
thrives without lime, and it may be the 
KentiRh chalk aids its vigour of leaf and 
noble flower, which is so large that In hail¬ 
storms it was, like other large kinds, much 
disfigured, but soon came again freely on 
a north wall as well as in warm exposures. 
Where there is no free calcareous soil the 
best aid in planting one may give is plenty 
of sharp sand.—W. 

8lsyrlnchium Ikllfollum.— This is one of 
the most beautiful of its race, and seems 
quite as easy to grow as many of the 
commoner species in any good, light, loamy 
soil in a fairly sunny position. The flowers 
are white with delicate grey veinings and 
are freely produced, several opening in 
succession ou each flowering-stem. It has 
the fault which many of the smaller mem¬ 
bers of its family seem to have, of the 
flower-stems being too weak to support the 
weight of the flowers when open, so that 
the plant, when in bloom, flops over unless 
supjwrted with a few little twiggy sticks. 
It is easily increased by division—in fact, 
I do not know any plants which can be 
divided up more easily and neatly than the 
small Slsyrlnchiums, each separate growth 
coming away with its own set of roots. It 
also ripens seeds freely. It Is a native of 
the Falkland Islands.—N. L. 

Veronloa coriacea.— The plant I know 
by this name has one-sided spikes of a 
delicate lavender-blue Issuing from tufts of 
thiekish. woolly, miniature Prunella-like 
leaves as they appear in early spring. The 
somewhat pubescent spikes attain 4 inches 
to fi inches high, and are red-tipped. It is 
a pretty and distinct plant rather than 
showy, and, while vigorous for its size, is 
well removed from others of its class. 

Digitized by Google 


Well suited to the rock garden and suc¬ 
ceeding in sandy loam, its pretty effect will 
be better seen by arranging it almost to 
the line of vision by reason of the slightly 
hooded or arching tendency of the upper 
portion of the spike. A profuse bloomer, 
and removed from the sunniest places It 
remains a long time In flower. There is 
in commerce a plant of prostrate habit 
with pinkish-white -flowers bearing the 
same name, but distinct In every way from 
the subject of this note.—E. J. 

The Wall Halrbell (Campanula muralis). 
—I .saw this beautiful Hairbell a few days 
ago edging borders on each side of a gravel 
path in Blackwater Road, Eastbourne. 
Here the plants had developed their 
greatest beauty, tumbling .over the 
stones into the walk, this delightful 
wide band of purple-blue—quite a 
yard across—being covered with bloom 
and arresting the attention of passers 
by. Very rarely have I seen this 
plant in such fine condition. The position 
here was somewhat shaded, and this it 
apparently enjoys, especially if the soil Is 
of a light and i>orous nature. The soil 
here Is full of chalk, and I have noticed 
that this same plant growing in full sun¬ 
shine does not display the vigorous charac¬ 
ter described above, neither do the flowers 
show the same deep colour, being so pale 
that I have felt that there are two varieties 
of this plant.—E. M. 

8tuartla vlrglnloa.— Sprays of this 
shrub, so beautiful in bud and blossom, 
come from Knaphill Nursery. Mr. Anthony 
Waterer writes :— 

“ I think you may like to see these 
flowers cut off a plant 4 feet wide and 
about 6 feet high. It is flowering well 
this year, and the plant Is well worth 
growing. It does best in a good peaty 
soil when not dry at the roots. We 
have had two bad frosts. The young 
growths of Rhododendrons are much 
damaged. No fruit about here this 
year.” 

It is curious how rare these lovely shrubs 
are in gardens, though their value in our 
Isles is proved. In trying to account for 
the scarcity of some of the best hardy 
American shrubs I suppose the fashion for 
conifers after the coming of the Cali¬ 
fornian kinds led to the neglect of the 
flowering trees and shrubs. That this Is 
in vigour at Knaphill is proof of its hardi¬ 
ness.—W. 

The Orange-Ball tree (Buddleia glo- 
bosa).—W’e have had so many beautiful 
Buddlelas Introduced from China within 
recent years that the merits of B. globosa 
are apt to be overlooked. Apart from its 
beauty. It Is especially Interesting as 
being the oldest member of the genus, and 
also from the fact that it Is a native of 
Chill, whereas all the others in general 
cultivation come from the old world. It. 
is a free-growing shrub that will attain a 
height of a dozen feet or more. The 
flowers, which are borne usually in the 
month of June, are of a bright yellow 
colour, and disposed in closely packed, 
globular clusters, each three-quarters of 
an inch In diameter or thereabouts. From 
eight to ten of these heads are disposed In 
a terminal panicle. The pleasing honey- 
like fragrance of the blossoms is very 
noticeable. This Buddleia is hardy In 
most districts In the southern half of 
England, and even if cut by frost It soon 
recovers. It Is most satisfactory In a 
light, warm, bnt net parched-up soil, and 
from its distinct character when in bloom 
Is sure to arrest attention.—K. R. W. 

The 8llk Vine (Periploca gneea).—Occa¬ 
sionally In old gardens one sees this vigor¬ 


ous climber, a native of South-Eastern 
Europe, covering walls or trellises, but too 
often it Is overlooked when a selection of 
climbers Is being made. When planted 
under suitable conditions it grows over 20 
feet high and blossoms profusely during 
June and July. It belongs to the Asclepias 
order, and if the stems a re broken, ml lky- 
looking sap exudes in the same way as hi 
Asclepias. The flowers, each an inch 
across, purplish inside and yellowish out¬ 
side, are borne in good-sized clusters from 
the leaf axils. The seed-pods are in pairs, 
each one with a tuft of silky hairs at the 
apex. It thrives in any good garden soil 
and is suitable alike for arbours, walls, 
trellises, and pergolas, while in sunny 
places it may even be planted at the base 
of a loose-branched, small-leaved tree, and 
allowed to grow naturally so as to cover 
the branches of the host with festoons of 
slender twisted shoots. Cuttings taken in 
July and inserted in light, loamy soil in¬ 
doors in a close frame may be expected to 
root in the course of a few weeks. It is a 
native of South-Eastern Europe. 

An air garden (p. 272).—Mr. Peveril 
Turnbull, Sandybrook Hall, Ashbourne, 
says:— 

Apropos your amusing account of an 
“air garden,” I can corroborate it by 
a curious instance this last month 
which beats me to explain. I have two 
clumps of Trillium grandiflorum which 
I much value, and, as I have always 
understood it resented interference, I 
never touch It. I have had them 
twenty years or more. One day, a few 
weeks ago, in a bit of waste ground 
which grows coarse Grass and an odd 
Foxglove or two, I saw something 
white gleaming once or twice. Curiosity 
caused me at last to go and see what 
flower it could be. It was a Trillium, 
and blooming splendidly; I called my 
wife to see the marvel. Who could 
have planted it there? Examining to 
see If It were newly planted, what was 
my surprise to find that it was not 
planted at all. It just reposed on the 
Grass roots, and I was able to lift It 
up and replace it. It went on bloom¬ 
ing for days, and now I have ventured 
to place a little soil round it. Whether 
wisely or not I do not know.—E. 
Charles Buxton. 

The Primula Dell at Wleley.— 1 This, year 
by year, show's how cepfaln plants thrive 
even to the extent of almost becoming 
weeds when their requirements are 
exactly met. ^lie Primula Dell at Wisley 
Is a nature-made spot, lightly screened 
and encompassed by tree and shrub 
above and around, with a cool soil, in 
which the Primula, not in dozens or 
scores, but in hundreds and thousands, 
reigns supreme. P. japonica, for example, 
seeded down by the side of the constantly 
cool walks, has sprung up all over It, the 
parent plants In variety meanwhile afford¬ 
ing a sumirtuous feast of colour. But It 
was the Wisley hybrids of Primula 
Bulleyana and P. Beeslana—in their end¬ 
less variety and Indefinable shades of 
orange, fose, salmon, pink, scarlet, some 
almost Vermillion—and others that, while 
making the dell a scene of Indescribable 
beauty and charm, afforded proof of the 
garden value of these modern Chinese 
species and their responsiveness to the 
hybridist’s art. Hardly any two alike and 
the colour Influence of P. Beesiana almost 
entirely suppressed, the latter’s Influence 
is clearly seen in the vigour and free 
flowering of the seedlings, which, revelling 
in their surroundings and screened from 
wind and scorching sun, afforded the best 
picture of Its kind I have ever seen.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 
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TREES AMD SHRUBS* 

THE HARDY ORANGE 
(Aeglk Setiaria). 

This, known also ns Citrus t.rifoliata and 
Limoni a trfcfollata, is the only hardy mem¬ 
ber of the Orange family. Were it com¬ 
mon enough, there are but few plants so 
suitable for making a hedge, owing to its 
formidable spines. The pure-white flowers 
are each about a couple of inches across, 
and borne freely usually In the early days 
of May, when a large specimen is very 
attractive. In the milder parts of the 
country it fruit* freely. Some few years 
ago, in company with a friend, I visited 
a very interesting garden in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Newton Abbot. On the 
front of the house, and trained along one 
end, was a fine plant at the time of my 
visit (early September), carrying ripe and 


others, but nearly all are suitable for cul¬ 
tivation in Ireland, especially round the 
coast. In the colder inland counties and 
in exposed positions frost and cold winds 
In spring frequently cause browning and 
withering of the leaves, and occasionally 
the softer shoots are Injured, but recovery 
is usually rapid as soon ns growth begins. 
Propagation is readily carried out by 
means of cuttings of the ha If-ripe shoots, 
taken In July. Seeds are often produced 
by such siKicies as E. maerantha, E. rubra, 
E. punctata, etc. Of the hardier species, 

E. illinita is worthy of notice, bearing 
white flowers. The plant has a somewhat 
unpleasant odour, which, however, is only 
occasionally pronounced enough to be 
offensive. 

E. maorantha is one of the best-known 
species, forming a vigorous, dense ever¬ 
green, especially near the sea. The 
flowers are rosy-red in colour, freely pro- I 


rubra is very similar, but the flowers are 
lighter in colour; both seem quite hardy. 

E. VI8C08A, as the name implies, is 
sticky from the presence of resinous 
glands on the branches, though the 
same thing is noticeable on other species. 
Of spreading habit, E. viseosa resembles 
E. illinata. The flowers are white 

E. exon i en sis is a vigorous-growing, 
hardy hybrid between E. lrterocladon and 
E. rubra. It quickly grows to a consider¬ 
able height, producing from June onwards 
quantities of white or pink-tinted flowers. 

E. langleyensis is, perhaps, the most 
popular of the Escallonias, growing from 
6 feet to 8 feet high, and more in suitable 
localities. The lovely carmine flowers*are 
often so freely produced as to render the 
plants conspicuous from a considerable 
distance. 

E. edinensis, to which an Award of 
Merit was given by the Floral Committee 



unripe fruits, and also flowering. It is a 
native of Japan and China, and, when 
doing well, will reach a height of from 
8 feet to 10 feet, and can be easily in¬ 
creased from seed, and may also be raised 
from cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
put into a frame. It is seen to best ad¬ 
vantage in a sunny position and a deep, 
moderately rich, loamy soil, though we 
know of a fine group of plants that are in 
rude health, flowering and fruiting freely 
in a heavy soil almost approaching to 
clay. It is perfectly hardy at Kew, 
having survived 30 degs. of frost without 
injury. p rp 


THE ESCALLONIAS. 

These are valuable in that they bloom at a 
reason when the wealth of spring-flower- 
ing subjects Is on the wane. They are of 
comparatively easy cultivation, succeed¬ 
ing in any soil of fair quality if flirly 
moist, g^^^howeve^aj^ inlifej Jt^aP 


duced in panicles 2 inches or 3 Inches long. 
When in flower, in June and onwards, it 
is a handsome shrub. 

E. Philippi ana is a Valdivian species, 
less vigorous in growth than some, but 
apparently one of the hardiest where the 
soil is suitable. It is unhappy where 
much lime is present—at least, repeated 
attempts to grow it at the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Glasnevin, have failed, though the 
other species grow well. E. Phllippiana 
is summer-leafing. The flowers are pure 
white, produced in short racemes. 

E. pterocladon, from Patagonia, suffers 
somewhat from spring cold in some dis¬ 
tricts, but is nevertheless hardy In many 
parts of Ireland. There is a fine speci¬ 
men in Daisy Hill Nurseries, Newry, and 
others elsewhere in Ireland, bearing 
racemes of white flowers. 

E. punctata is a vigorous grower, pro¬ 
ducing crimson flowers from June on¬ 
wards for some considerable time. E. 


of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
July 2 when shown by Mr. Geo. Paul, was 
raised in the Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 
It resembles E. langleyensis, but the 
flowers are paler in colour and rather 
larger. 

E. Donard Seedling, raised by Mr. Coey, 
of the Donard Nursery Company, County 
Down, has still lighter- colon red flowers, 
and promises to be a most effective shrub. 

As alluded to above, some species are 
hardier than others, and the following are 
generally too tender for cultivation except 
against a wall, where, however, they do 
well, though in some districts the flowers 
are produced too late to develop properly : 
—E. floribunda [this 1 can recollect 
/lowering freely on a house wall at a place 
eight miles north of Aberdeen , where my 
father was gardener— P. T.], E. moai- 
tevidensis, with white flowers, and E. 
organensis, with josycoloured flowers. 

J*. W. B., in Irish (Hardening. 
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PLANTS FOR SLOPES AND POOR 
SOILS. 

The query as to the above oh page 315 
opens up a question in which many who 
wish to clothe bare spaces where the soil 
is naturally i>oor and opportunities do not 
offer for improving the same are in¬ 
terested. Fortunately, there are several 
things besides those noted on page 315 
that will do fairly well. Certainly they 
are, not so flourishing as under more 
favourable conditions, but will clothe bare 
spots in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

The great thing is to give them a good 
start, and this can generally be done, be¬ 
cause, although the soil may be naturally 
poor, a bit of better stuff is generally ob¬ 
tainable somewhere* in the neighbourhood. 
This may be mixed with short manure in 
the proportion of about four to one, and 
the holes for the plants made larger than 
in the ordinary way. Then, if the new 
compost is Allied in at the bottom and 
sides, the plants will be established before 
the roots want to penetrate into the 
natural soil. In addition to the plants 
given on p. 315, several of the Berberls 
might be tried, also Hypericum andro- 
eajmum and H. Moserianum, one or 
-two forms of Rosemary, and the feathery 
TamaTix gallica, which forms a pleasing 
contrast to plants with bigger foliage, 
whilst dwarf plants would include the 
common Hypericum and different forms of 
Thyme. Also, it may be noted that there 
are several hardy plants generally omitted 
from plant borders because of their root- 
rambling tendencies that will do fairly 
well in such situations, as, for instance, 
the Double White Yarrow (Achillea ptar- 
mica fl.-pl.), some of the Sunflowers, Ever¬ 
lasting Peas, especially latifolius and its 
varieties, and the like. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that the above plants, 
equally with the shrubs, are the better for 
a little special treatment at planting time 
in situations under consideration to en¬ 
able them to become well established. 

E. B. S., Hardwick. 


ROBINIA HISPIDA YAR. MACRO- 
PHYLLA. 

The common Rose Acacia (Robinia his- 
P>ida) is not so common in the British Isles 
as the variety macrophylla, a superior 
shrub for general planting both by reason 
of habit and flower beauty. R. hispida is 
a loose-habited shrub 8 feet high, spread¬ 
ing by means of underground stems, its 
branches and flower-stalks covered by 
short, bristly hairs. The flowers, as large 
as those of a garden Pea, are rose in 
colour, and borne a few together in loose 
racemes. The seed-pods are covered by 
sticky bristles. They are, however, very 
rarely produced, even in a state of nature, 
the plant increasing by means of its 
underground stems. Under cultivation 
increase is by root cuttings. The variety 
macrophylla is of more compact and stur¬ 
dier habit than the type, the young wood 
free from the bristly hairs which are such 
a conspicuous feature of the type. A few 
bristles may, however, be found about the 
Inflorescence. The leaflets are rather 
longer than those of the type, while the 
flowers are also richer in colour, and 
borne in larger inflorescences than those 
of R. hispida. Both plants are from the 
South-Eastern United States. The 
variety macrophylla is difficult to procure 
on its own roots, and is usually propa¬ 
gated by grafting It upon stocks of the 
common R. Pseudacacia. In addition to 
being a very beautiful and useful outdoor 
shrub, R. hispida macrophylla is valuable 
for forcing. If plants are place^ in pots 
in October and pi 
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of 


doors, they may be taken Into a warm 
greenhouse towards the end of January, 
the flowers appearing in March. Robinia 
hispida was introduced as long ago as 
1743. It was practically unknown In the 
British Isles a quarter of a century ago, 
about which time plants were again pro¬ 
cured from America. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Clematis and Honeysuckles.— The ad¬ 
vocacy of various forms of Clematis for 
the pergbla (undoubtedly among the best 
plants for the purpose) leads to the sug¬ 
gestion that an occasional mixture of the 
best Honeysuckles with these would form 
a very happy association—a blend of 
pleasing colours with delightful perfume. 
The value of such an association is en¬ 
hanced if several varieties of Honeysuckle 
are chosen so that a long flowering time is 
secured, the later sorts, including Lonicera 
japonica, flowering in July and August, 
and the late Dutch variety of L. Peri- 
elymenum in early autumn. The varieties 
of the latter are infested with aphis in 
some seasons and require occasional 
drenchings with a mixture of soft soap 
and paraffin if one wishes to have a 
thoroughly good display of bloom. The 
small-leaved varieties, too, want watching, 
the foliage in hot seasons being liable to 
damage by red spider. However, one does 
not mind a little extra trouble if plenty of 
bloom Is thereby secured. All flourish in 
a fairly good garden soil, but, after they 
have been some years established, are the 
better for an annual mulching of good loam 
and well-rotted manure.—E. B. S., Hard¬ 
wick, 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Cholsya 
ternata).—lit is not generally known that- 
this will do well In an open wood and 
partially under the shade of trees. It 
looks very well in such positions, its 
glossy leaves and pleasing flowers giving 
an agreeable aspect to the wood, while 
the fragrance, of the blooms makes them 
doubly welcome. It is becoming more com¬ 
mon in Scotland, where, from the south¬ 
west to Perthshire, at least, it thrives in 
most places. In some gardens, even in 
the south-west, however, it may succumb 
or be cut to the ground in a severe winter, 
generally breaking from the base if cut 
down in spring. A handsome shrub like 
this, so easily increased by cuttings, should 
be more favoured in villa and cottage 
gardens, where, however, it is but little 
seen.—Ess. 

Cl8tU8 laurlfollu8«— My experience with 
the Rock Roses agrees with the statements 
of books that C. laurifolius is the hardiest 
of the genus in cultivation. In a few gar¬ 
dens in the S.W. of Scotland, nearer the 
sea, such as at Monreith, others of the race 
are hardy, but in an inland garden like 
mine they are not to be depended on, while 
C. laurifolius has stood for several winters 
where the others were killed. It rises to 
a height of 7 feet in some places, but my 
plants, though of some age, are not so tall 
as that. It can be raised from seeds or 
cuttings, the former being the better way 
I find.—S. Abnqtt. 

Erica arborea alplna is a charming up¬ 
right, rather fasti gate shrub, with soft 
reen foliage and white flowers. It is 
eld to be a variety of E. arborea, but in 
appearance it seems to differ a good deal 
from the type ; It blooms in May, whereas 
E. arborea. like E. australis, etc., opens 
earlier in the year.— Irish Gardening. 

A fine Hydrangea bloom.—I enclose 
measurement of a bloom of Hydrangea 
grown here. The circumference is 31 
inches (easy). I think it is a very fine 
bloom.—M. A. P. 


FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING. 

Unless the foliage has been badly 
damaged by caterpillars bush and 
pyramidal trained trees of Pears, Apples, 
Plums, and dessert Cherries should be 
summer pruned. All side and spur 
growths should be stopped to four buds in 
regard to the two first-mentioned fruits 
and to five buds in the last-named in¬ 
stances. If the trees are fully grown or it 
is not desirable they should attain a 
greater height than is now the case the 
leaders should be similarly shortened, 
otherwise leave them one-third or one-half 
their length. This will allow of sun and 
air reaching the inner parts of the trees and 
exerting their influence on the ripening of 
the wood and the eventual maturation of 
the now incipient fruit-buds. Young trees 
should be treated according to the necessi¬ 
ties of each individual case, leaving the 
leaders two-thirds or nearly their whole 
length, merely pinching out the tips and 
making provision for furnishing the trees 
where required with a further series of 
branches by leaving the necessary number 
of young shoots in the proper positions. 
These, again, should be merely tipped. 
All other growths may then be stopped at 
the fourth and fifth leaves to form spurs. 
All subsequent growths which will in due 
course push out from the stopped shoots 
should be cut back to one bud in from six 
to eight weeks’ time. Trees severely de¬ 
foliated by caterpillars had better be left 
alone for a few weeks longer. Morello and 
Kentish Cherries require rather different 
treatment. In their case the young 
growths are best shortened about half-way. 
Any congestion of wood arising from this 
mode of treatment should be attended to 
either after the crop has been cleared or in 
winter. A mulching of farmyard manure 
consisting mainly of cow dung helps to 
keep the latter both vigorous and fruitful. 

H. N. 


EARLY PLUMS. 

Cubiously enough, small-fruited Plums 
are, as a rule, the most productive, a crop 
more than compensating in weight what 
it loses in the size of the Individual fruit. 
Added to this, they frequently produce 
good crops when the larger-fruited varie¬ 
ties are comparative failures. All things 
considered, the most popular small sort we 
have is that known as Early Rivers, or 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, both of which 
names are appropriate. Early Prolific Is 
by no means of first-rate quality, and at 
times is simply uneatable. However, this 
poor quality is largely due to over-crop¬ 
ping. When this or any other variety Is 
allowed to carry as many fruits as set on 
the trees, failing to thin freely is in¬ 
variably followed by imperfect matura¬ 
tion, whereas judicious thinning would 
have resulted far more satisfactorily. The 
thinning of Plums should never be neg¬ 
lected, and the thinnings, if not too abun¬ 
dant, can be used in pies, or even made 
into jam. A final thinning ought to be 
given just when the fruit is changing 
colour, and the fruit thus gathered also be 
utilised. In this way the quality of the 
crops left on the tree is greatly improved, 
while the latter also suffer far less from 
the heavy strain than would otherwise 
have been the case. Early Prolific is such 
a consistently free bearer that this 
amounts to a fault. We want trees to 
grow moderately strongly as well as bear 
good crops, and this, unfortunately, does 
not often happen with the overworked 
prolific sorts. Especially ought young 
trees to be prevented from unduly weaken- 
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Ing themselves by overcropping. If this 
rule prevailed, we should see fewer 
6tunted trees of Early Prolific than at 
present. 

At least one good tree of Early Prolific 
ought to be seen in every garden where 
fruit trees are grown, and where a lot of 
hardy fruit is wanted and wall space 
plentiful, room should be found for a tree 
against a sunny house or garden wall. The 
variety is amenable to any form of train¬ 
ing—that is to say, it may be grown either 
as a standard, pyramid, bush, or a fan¬ 
shaped wall tree. Large dimensions are 
never attained, and where a quick return 
is desired, Early Prolific is just the variety 
for planting midway between other trees, 
whether these be Plums or other kinds of 
fruit. Under the treatment usually 
given they would usually be worn out be¬ 
fore all the space is needed by the larger- 
growing trees of less productive varieties. 
In any case, the soil ought to be well pre¬ 
pared for the trees and made sufficiently 
retentive and rich to promote a rather 
strong growth at the outset. A mode¬ 


measure for the loss of the above, for so 
far as can be ascertained at present this is 
likely to be considerably below the 
average, and it looks as though the fruit 
of the hedgerow will have to furnish the 
greater part of the materials for the pre¬ 
serving pan. I noted above that an ex¬ 
ception to the failure was to be found in 
the Strawberry, and the same prolonged 
bitter weather, paradoxical as it may 
seem, was responsible for this, for the 
plants were very late in starting into 
growth, and, consequently, coming into 
flower, by which time the cold spell had 
given way to milder weather. It is one of 
the seasons that serve to illustrate the 
truism as to how completely growers are 
at the mercy of the weather so far as un¬ 
protected crops aTe concerned.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Thrips and Red Spider on Vines and 
Peaohes (A Constant Reader ).—We have 
never seen. Vines and Peaches so overrun 
with thrips and red spider, clearly showing 
tha/t there has been neglect in their cul¬ 
ture. It is no use your trying to save the 


not place plants in the house next season— 
anyway, plants at all dirty. Treat the 
Peach trees in the same way. We should 
advise you to get a copy of “ Vines and 
Vine Culture,” price 5s. 6d., from this 
office. 

Jefferson Plum failing to set —My 

thanks are due to “Scottish Gardener” 
for his suggestion that the roots of my 
tree are dry. This spring I saw to it that 
more than one good watering was ad¬ 
ministered. A similar attention in the 
autumn is, however, oertainly worth try¬ 
ing. Though the tree was one sheet of 
bloom, there are now, I suppose, only 
some two dozen Plums standing. This 
has been my tantalising experience for tho 
last four or five years.—M. J. Lipscomb. 


ROSES* 

RAMBLER ROSES. . 

The Rambler never was a good addition 
to the Rose in our country, quite the op¬ 
posite. It is, therefore, well to hear of 
its declining popularity. Of no real merit, 
it is, however, showy while it lasts, but 
its coarse habit and violent colour forbid 
its use with delicate climbers, and all the 
pruning needed to keep it within bounds 
can never rid it of defects. Those who 
know the value of good climbing Roses 
like Oramoisie, which has for weeks now 
graced a Holly with its brilliance, and 
shows no sign of flagging, or Una, which 
just now, in spite of cold winds, is in full 
beauty on an Oak fence, with various 
Clematises climbing through it, would 
never look at either Crimson Rambler or 
Dorothy Perkins. 

You cannot have these in the late 
autumn, but you may have Lady Water- 
low and Zephirin, which are actually in 
flower as these notes are being written. 
Overlooking some South London villas 
from a railway, ope can get a good 
example of overdoing the Rambler, as 
each neighbour vies with another in mass¬ 
ing Dorothy Perkins over pergolas and 
arches until it overbears and blots out 
any other good plant that may be grow¬ 
ing there. Among other climbing Roses 
of free and graceful habit, Rosa moschata 
is certainly worthy, but one could extend 
the list of good things and need And no 
place for any of the over-planted Ram¬ 
blers. G. C. 



ROSE PAUL’S LEMON PILLAR. 


Bose Lemon Pillar. From a photograph in Dr. Wallis's 
garden at East Grinstead. 


rately strong loam—if sandy so much the 
better—suits this and other Plums well, 
and young trees should be pruned hard the 
season they are planted, or otherwise they 
will form little but fruit-spurs, and a 
stunted tree be the result. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit failures.— I feaj, so far as this 
district is concerned, the sugar allotted to 
cottagers for jam-making is not likely to 
be of much service, little fruit for the pur¬ 
pose being available. Strawberries are 
likely to be a good crop, but these are only 
grown in very small quantities by 
cottagers, the fruits most relied on being 
Gooseberries, Currants in variety, and 
Plums, all of which, unfortunately, are 
practically failures. It is, of course, only 
what one was led to expect from the com¬ 
bination of frost, snow, and bitter winds 
just about the time the fruit should have 
been setting, but it is a serious loss to the 
small growers. Nor does it seem likely 
that the Apple crol/'wTlL-cpm } >eu*ultJHin a 
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crop now, and your best way will lie to tho¬ 
roughly wet the leaves of both Vines and 
Peaches and give the border a thorough 
soaking of water, as dryness at the roots 
is undoubtedly the cause. You have been 
keeping the house too dry. Keep the 
atmosphere always moist when the Vines 
are growing. If this is done, you need 
have no fear of red spider or thrips. Then 
when the leaves have fallen is the time to 
take steps for the cleaning of the wood. 
Remove all loose bark on the canes of the 
Vines, and then wash the rods with tepid 
water after you have pruned them. De¬ 
stroy the prunings, and in washing take 
care not to injure the buds. After the 
rods are dry, paint with a mixture of Gis- 
hurst compound, sulphur, and day, mixed 
to the consistency of paint. Well cover 
every portion of the Vine, and tie the rods 
in position. By doing the work in the 
late autumn the insects will be killed; and 
it is a good plan to remove the surface of 
the border, giving fresh soil. Limewash 
walls, adding some flowers of sulphur to 
the lime, and point the pipes with lamp¬ 
black and boifed linseed oil. This will 
remove any trace of the insects, and do 


A beautiful hybrid Noisette Pillar Rose, 
introduced by Mr. George Paul, of the Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, in the autumn of 
1915. I am greatly pleased with it, and 
can endorse every word of the description 
given in the above firm’s catalogue, as 
follows :—“ A strong, sturdy Pillar Rose, 
w 7 lth branching habit and fine leathery 
green foliage. The flowers, which are 
borne on long, erect shoots, and are pro¬ 
duced well above the leaves, are large, 
circular, and of perfect form, with large, 
broad petals of equal size, strong and 
clean, so that the w r hole flower has a par¬ 
ticularly smooth appearance. Pale lemon 
in bud, the open flowers are of the palest 
sulphur-yellow, producing a deliciously 
cool effect, and their scent is very frag¬ 
rant.” The blooms are very like those of 
the best form of Madame Hoste.—P. E. 
Wallis, Old Stone House, East Grinstead. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Goldfinch. —This season appears to 
have suited this Rose, and it is bearing 
freelv, its deliciously fragrant flowers, 
which are beautiful in the bud, when they 
are of a deep yellow, passing off as they 
open to lemon-white. It is one of the 
mast fragrant of the Rambling Roses,— 
S. A. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN (MAIZE). 
A Cheap, Wholesome, and Nutritious Food. 
150 Ways to Prepare and Cook It.— 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 

It is now cldar that the American Sweet 
Corn does well in our country and that it 
is an excellent food. So at a good moment 
this book comes from Messrs. Putnam. As 
with us, the green form of the plant is 
used. We take this from the chapter on 
cooking it 


Corn pub£e.— Grate the Corn from 
twelve large ears. Put the cobs into 
enough water to cover them, with one 
chopped Onion and a blade of Mace. Cook 
twenty minutes, then strain and set aside. 
Rub together 1 oz. of butter and two table- 
sixxmfuls of flour, add to this 1 quart of 
chicken broth that has had all fat re¬ 
moved. Cook five minutes, then season 
lightly. Boil ten minutes, pass through a 
pur6e sieve, and serve' hot. The pur£e 
may also be made by using milk or cream 
instead of the chicken broth. 


Canned Corn soup. —Take a large can 
of any good brand of Sweet Corn and put 
into a saucepan with a quart of boiling 
water, a stalk of Celery, and a grated 
Onion. Boil for an hour, put through a 
puree sieve, and add a pint of hot rich 
.milk, pepper, salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and a lump of butter; beat two eggs light 
and add to a cup of cream, and pour in at 
the last minute; blend thoroughly and 
serve with toasted crOutons fried in hot 
fat. 

Boiled Corn. —Select as many ears of 
ripe, tender Corn as are needed; husk it 
and remove the silk carefully, and plunge 
it into boiling water to cook twenty 
minutes. Lift the Corn and serve in a 
napkin. 

Roast Corn. —When not convenient to 
roast Com before the camp fire, boil as 
directed above, then laj? the ears on the 
gridiron over a steady fire, turning them 
with a long steel fork as they roast, which 
they do very quickly; brush over with 
butter, sprinkle with salt, and serve at 
onqe. 

Stewed Corn.— Cut the (kirn from a' 
dozen ears, add a pint of water, £ pint of 
milk, and put into a double boiler to cook. 
Cook twenty minutes, uncovered, then add 
a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
season, and, just at serving, add a little 
cream. Canned Corn may be cooked in the 
same w'ay only it need not be cooked quite 
so long. 

Green Corn pudding.— This dish is for 
the meat course or for a luncheon dish. 
Grate the Cora from twelve ears, add four 
beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, a salt- 
«lKx>nful of salt and pepper each, and three 
cups of sweet milk. Blend well and turn 
into a buttered pudding-dish, sprinkle a 
few very fine breadcrumbs, with a little 
grated cheese, over the top, and bake for 
about an hour, depending on the heat of 
the oven. 

Corn baked with Tomatoes.— Cut from 
the cob with a sharp knife, first slitting 
the kernels lengthways, then scraping them 
down with the back of the knife to press 
out the pulp. Use enough Corn to make 
1 quart of pulp. Add four sliced Toma¬ 
toes. Butter a deep baking-dish and put 
in a layer of Corn, then a layer of Tomato, 
a tablespoonful of breadcrumbs; dust with 
I>epper and salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and dot with butter. Proceed in this way 
until the materials are used; turn over the 
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juice of an Onion and a small cupful of 
cream. Bake in a medium oven for thirty- 
five minutes. 

Fried Corn. —Cut Corn enough from the 
cobs of freshly-boiled Corn to make two 
and a half cups. Add a level teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, and the juice of an Onion. Heat 
in a frying-pan enough Olive oil to thinly 
cover the bottom. Pour in the Corn, add 
to it the beaten yolk of one egg in a 
quarter cup of cream. Stir briskly, do not 
cover, and brown evenly; serve with steak. 

Green Corn pie. —Cut the Corn from 
three freshly-boiled ears, add one cupful of 
milk, one half cupful of sifted flour, one tea¬ 
spoonful of soft butter, a tablespoonful of 
sugar, a half teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper, and two eggs, tfie whites and the 
yolks beaten separately. Mix thoroughly 
and turn into a pie-plate lined with tender 
pastry; put on top crust and bake. 

We omit from the chapter recipes in 
which pork (salt or fresh), bacon, and 
other forms of flesh and fish foods are 
mixed up with the Corn, which is an ex¬ 
cellent food by itself without any such 
aids. Various native and Indian forms of 
cooking the Sweet Corn are also left out 
of this notice, and many kinds of bread 
from the same source. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Apples and sugar. —As to note of 
“ M. K.” in issue of July 6, p. 326, it is 
not only not necessary to add sugar to a 
Ribston Pippin, but certainly an injury 
to the true flavour and an outrage on the 
natural sugar of this fine Apple. The 
same may be said of other Apples—the 
Newtown Pippin, Cox’s, Orleans Reinette, 
Clay gate Pe&rmain, Round way, and some 
of the best American Apples that do not 
come to our markets.—W. 

Cabbage Edinburgh Market _One of 

the successes of the late spring has been 
this useful Cabbage, some plants of which 
I got from a friend who grows for market. 
It iis larger than, but almost as early as, 
the well-known variety April, and in size 
IS intermediate between that Cabbage and 
Mein’s No. 1. My knowledge of Edin¬ 
burgh Market is limited ? but apparently 
rt is a non-bolter, and it is certainly a 
Cabbage which hearts well, oooks well, 
and is of a good colour. A more extended 
use will be made of.the variety for autumn 
sowing.—W.McG. 

New Zealand 8plnaoh.— This, like 
Spinach Beet, is a godsend in places where 
it is next to impossible to keep up a sup- 
Ply of the true Spinach in the summer. 
It is easily cultivated, and from five 
dozen to six dozen plants will quickly 
cover a large area if the soil is in good 
heart. If the plants were raised last 
month in warmth, and have been since 
hardened off, they may be planted at once 
In an open situation from 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart each way, and well watered at in¬ 
tervals afterwards until they are estab¬ 
lished. An old hotbed is very suitable 
for them if necessary to grow but a 
limited number of plants, as they quickly 
cover both the surface and sides of the 
bed, and afford quantities of leaves for. 
cooking until killed by frost. 

Marrows In the kltohen •—The season 
of this useful and easily grown esculent 
is now near, and in a young state, and, 
indeed, in all states, it well deserves in¬ 
telligent cooking, fried, braised, or in 
other ways of agreeable preparation for 
the table. Fried in the Italian way, the 
youngest are delicious, and in all states 
the Marrow is a valuable source of gar¬ 
den food until winter, when the large j 
ripened fruits are used for soup or pies. I 


Hitherto the huge ripened fruits were 
often neglected—a mistake. They should 
be let fully ripen, but be gathered before 
frost. Some cut away the large Marrows 
to aid the growth of the young ones. The 
best way Is to set apart a few plants to 
bear the large and mature fruits for 
winter use. They should not be out off 
before fully grown and mature. Store 
them in a warm cellar or room where 
frost cannot enter. 

Cooking the Chick Pea.— Referring to 
the inquiry about the Chick Pea (Spanish 
Garbanzo) and its cookery, It (Cicer 
arietinum) is well known in India as a 
common article of food. Europeans call 
it “ gram ” (probably a corruption of Por¬ 
tuguese name). In Bengal it is called 
“boot” by the natives. One way of 
cooking it is as “ dhall,” somewhat as fol¬ 
lows :—It is soaked well beforehand; 
some Onions are shredded and fried in 
butter (or ghu) until brown and crisp; the 
gram is put into the pan with the Onion, 
a little water, and a good spoonful of 
curry stuff—this makes a curry, to be 
served in a small tureen; boiled rice in a 
separate dish. This dhall and rice, eaten 
with fish, boiled or fried, salted or fresh, 
make an excellent meal. Ordinary split 
Peas do equally, well. They may be 
rubbed through a sieve, like thick Pea 
soup, or be curried whole, as preferred.— 
East Suffolk. 

Chooo In Australia.— This is one of the 

commonest home-grown vegetables In New 
South Wales, being a perennial, though 
cut down as soon as frosts occur. It 
covers any wire netting or trellised fence 
very quickly as soon as warm weather 
comes, and in autumn it has dozens (even 
hundreds if planted in rich, open soil) of 
fruits. There are two varieties, green 
and white, but there is no other apparent 
difference; length, 4 inches to 5 inches; 
width, 2J inches to 4 inches; thickness, 
2 inches to 8 inches. These are , cooked 
exactly like Vegetable Marrow or custard 
squash. It has been suggested that they 
might be dried, but there is no possible 
prospect of doing so, any more than you 
would dry Marrows. They are used as a 
basis for jams, but the value and palata- 
bility of the result depend a good deal on 
the flavouring added. The fruit contains 
one large seed, which sometimes begins 
to grow even before the fruit is taken 
from or drops off the Vine. If kept away 
from light in slightly moist Jitter, in a 
pot, tin, etc., till it sprouts vigorously, it 
is soon fit to be planted in a hole with 
plenty of vegetable refuse and ample 
drainage. Three or four plants keep a 
family well supplied with the vegetable.— 
P. G. G., in Field. 

The right use of the Artichoke.— Among 
the garden food now in is the true Arti¬ 
choke (the false and in ail ways stupid 
name Jerusalem Artichoke being now set 
aside for the word Sun root), and its good 
use deserves some care—first as to gather¬ 
ing. Often neglected where its value on 
tiie table is not thought of, old and over¬ 
grown plants do not give the large heads 
desired. Where,well grown, the main 
need Is to gather the heads in the right 
state, never too old. If the plants are 
allowed to waste their energy In large 
heads or useiese bloom, heads of the right 
size and quality will not be frequent. All 
heads grown too old should be cut off, so 
that all the vigour of the plant may go 
Into heads lit for the table. Whatever 
way of cooking the heads be in use, it is 
best to serve the result cool and well 
drained, as served hot the scales are so 
closely set that they are too slow in cool¬ 
ing, and overcooking should be avoided. 
The uses of the cushions so frequent in 
France are another question, and mainly 
for winter use.Q rig i r a I fra m 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE WHITE-FLOWERED WATSONIA 
(WATSONIA ARDERNEI). 

Among the bulbous plants that were prac¬ 
tically unknown a generation ago, but 
wlilch have now attained a considerable 
amount of popularity, must be included 
this Watson la, which is a delightful sub¬ 
ject for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house or conservatory during the summer, 
while it is equally desirable in a sheltered 
spot out of doors. It is now fairly well 
known, -but may be briefly described as a 
Gladiolus-like plant, which at its strongest 
will attain a height of 0 feet or there¬ 
abouts. The flowers, of the purest white, 
are borne on branching spikes. Within 
the last few years considerable importa¬ 
tions of this Watsonia have reached here 
from South Africa during the dormant 
season, in consequence of which the bulbs 


come to enrich the gardens of Europe. 
Tall, vigorous, of fine form, it is a jewel 
for the summer garden. It grows well on 
the rock garden at Brockhurst (Sussex), 
and endures our winter with a slight pro¬ 
tection of ashes. As to effect, it seems 
to be one of the plants that may be well 
used among choice shrubs. There is also 
a rosy-coloured form, but not equal to the 
white variety known under various names 
as W. alba, W. iridifolia O’Rrieni, W. 
Meriana O’Brieni, and that at -the head of 
this note. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
The Sikkim Cowslip.— There can be no 
doubt that this is a hardy perennial, yet 
some of my friends will not admit this, 
and declare that it is naturally a biennial. 
In proof of this, they say that it always 
dies out with them after flowering. As I 
have proved over and over again, this 
plant is a perennial, but if parched from 


den. It is like a tiny Lily of the Valley 
in some ways, with its small, white 
flowers and neat leaves. It evidently ob¬ 
jects to a dry and sunny place, and does 
not look half so happy as in the shade. 

Malvastrum Gilliesii. —I have been 
assured that this is quite hardy, but, on 
the other hand, I have been told the con¬ 
trary, and the latter is in accordance with 
my own experience. It has been tried by 
me three times, through the good offices 
of a friend who keeps a spare stock in 
pots to replace those which die off in 
winter. It has small, purple, Mallow¬ 
like flowers, and sends out runners which 
root like those of Strawberries. My 
friend roots his into small pots, and keeps 
them in a frame during winter, as his old 
plants generally die. Will someone who 
grows this plant tell us the best position 
for it, and whether it likes a dry place or 
one moist in summer? 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 



The White Bugle Lily (Watsonia Ardernei) in the garden at Brockhurst , Sussex. 


can now* be purchased at a very cheap 
rate. This charming white-flowered Wat¬ 
sonia can boast of a number of names, 
for it has been known as Watsonia 
Arderuei, W. alba, W. iridifolia alba, W. 
Meriana alba, and W. iridifolia 0‘B.rieni. 
Watsonia rosea, a very handsome species, 
is said to be hardier than the majority of 
the varieties. It has broad, sword-shaped 
leaves, each nearly 3 feet long, and a 
flower scape 4 feet high, branched, and 
bearing numerous blooms, each nearly 2 
inches across, and rose-red in colour. 

Although it is often stated that Wat- 
sonias to succeed must be kept quite dry 
during the winter, they often do fairly 
well in the south-western counties when 
I>ernianently planted in the open. 

A. G. 

-One of the 


want of moisture It often succumbs after 
flowering. It must have plenty of water 
during its growing and flowering period, 
and it lives much longer when it has its 
toes close to the water. I have been try¬ 
ing it for a few years in a moist bit of 
gravel, and there it has lasted for several 
years, growing freely, and bearing 
several of its tall stems with their droop¬ 
ing, soft-yellow, sweetly-scented flow’ers. 
When the plants appear as if they were 
going to rise above the surface of the 
gravel and show a bit of the “ neck ” of 
the plant, I draw the gravel up to the 
level of the low’er leaves and tuck it well 
under these. I think this should be done 
twice a year. I like April and October. 

Maianthemum Convallaria.— Here we 
have a tiny Lily-of-the-Valley-like plant 
which is excellent for shady places in the 
garden or the shady side of the rock gar- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Herbaceous Phloxes. —It is wrong to 
allow Phloxes to develop into huge 
clumps, because the flowers are never so 
fine. Good soekings of water with a little 
liquid manure occasionally will help them 
during the next few weeks, but division 
should be taken in hand another spring.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Pyrethrums—second bloom. —Few people 
think of Pyrethrums in the light of autumn 
flowering. If, when the first blooms 
are over, the stalks are cut away and the 
plants mulched and encouraged to grow, 
one may in the early autumn be aide to 
cut a nice few blossoms, perhaps not quite 
so fine as the first, but beautiful never¬ 
theless.—W. F. D. 

Llnum narbonnense. —Of the various 
sorts of Flax none interests me more than 
narbonnense. The blue colour is at once 
attractive in a border of hardy plants. 
The plants like a ridh Soil and a warm, 
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sunny sotuataon, and those who oan meet 
its requirements, particularly those who 
grow with a view to having flowers for 
cutting, should have at least one specimen 
in the border.—T ownsman. 

Thymus comosus. —This makes a pretty 
little bush for the rock garden, and is 
covered with pale purple flowers m June 
and July. The foliage is fragrant and the 
habit neat. The winter of 1916-17 made- 
havoc with the Thvmes in my garden, 
some species being killed even where they 
were growing in very dry positions. 

N. L. 

Meconopsis Prattl. — This beautiful 
Chinese species has much the appearance 
of M. racemosa, but is perhaps more 
robust than the plant we have, up to now, 
been growing as M. racemosa. The 
flower scapes are from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, bearing many handsome flowers of a 
deep blue, though on some plants they 
show a tinge of purple. Leaves, stems, 
calyces, and pedicels are all furnished 
with stiff yellowish hairs .—Irish Garden- 


wig. 

Sieversla elata. —I had a plant of this 
sent me some years ago, and have been 
very pleased with it. It is of dwarf habit, 
and blooms freely, the clear-yellow, Geum- 
like flowers being very attractive in early 
June. I have it in a rather dry position, 
but am not sure that this is right, for, 
although it seems healthy and flowers well 
each year, it does not make much growth. 
Perhaps some of your readers can en¬ 
lighten me on this matter. It is easily 
raised from seed, which it ripens freely. 
It is sometimes known as Geum elatum, 
but. though the flowers resemble those of 
a Geum, the habit of the plant seems to 
me different, and the seeds have no re¬ 
semblance whatever to these of the Geum 
family.—N. L. 

Asters. —Those who have been accus¬ 
tomed to look upon Asters in the light of 
half-hardy annuals, and to treat them as 
such by sowing under glass, may be in¬ 
terested to know that for the third season 
my attention has been called to a batch of 
plants grown from seed out of doors on a 
sheltered border, but otherwise unpro¬ 
tected, which is quite strong and hardy. 
The varieties are Comet and Ostrich 
Plume. In the same garden plants raised 
under glass and planted out in June were 
not nearly so strong. —Townsman. 

Spanish Irises. —The value of Spanish 
Irises for cutting cannot be overestimated. 
They endure a long railway journey when 
out, and last in good condition for nearly 
a week after their arrival. When grown 
iir a oold frame, not only are the blooms 
earlier than those from tne open, but they 
are purer and brighter in oolour. Two 
outstanding kinds are Belle Chinoise and 
Thunderbolt, the latter one of the finest 
of the dark Irises. No one can go wrong 
in planting Spanish Irises freely, and 
their comparative cheapness is a further 
recommendation for their use.—W. Mo.G. 

Meconopsis nepalensls war. elata.— This 
grows from 3 feet to 4 feet in height, and 
bears a fine pyramidal inflorescence of 
large, clear yellow blooms. Some indi¬ 
vidual flowers are as much as 3J inches 
across on the strongest plants; the petals, 
too, of great substance. The basal 
leaves, up to 15 inches long, are deeply 
lobed, and furnished on both surfaces with 
a minute yellowish down interspersed 
with long, soft hairs; the leaves, in con¬ 
sequence, have a greyish appearance, in 

f eneral distinct from the tawny yellow of 
I. paniculata. This species does well in 
moist, porous peat among Rhododendrons. 
—B., in Irish Gardening. 

Renewal of hardy plants. —Sometimes, 
through neglect to divide or owing to a 
severe winter or adverse spring, the hardy 
plants in our borders, which perhaps we 
ha ve long regarded as permanent tenants, 
fail to appear, or die off prematurely in 
the summer. It is then when the vacant 
remind us of the need for renewal. 


Now is the best time to take notes and 
svml on early in autuinn^ho order t<| the 
hardy plants man, sf tiiat\ be f < 


,<gj£be 


winter sets in we may have the necessary 
clumps planted. Often in a friend’s gar¬ 
den something that appeals to one is 
noticed, and not infrequently exchanges 
which are mutually beneficial may be 
made.— Leahurst. 

Daffodils in meadow Grass.— Does the 
Daffodil foliage poison meadow Grass? 
My bailiff says it does. Perhaps some of 
your readers of experience may be able 
to say. I have plenty in the woods, and 
do not fear them there, where cattle do 
not go.—W. 

-The farmer who spoke to you Is 

wrong about cows not eating Daffodil 
leaves in the hay. In the first place, the 
leaves have shrivelled and quite disap¬ 
peared by the time the hay is cut. The 
hay from a Daffodil field has for thirty 
years been eaten by our carriage horses 
and cows and bullocks. In the second 
place, when we have grazed the fields in 
which Daffodils are growing instead of 
making hay, sheep, Shorthorn cows, Jer¬ 
seys, and bullocks have eaten off flowers 
and leaves quite close, and been none the 
worse. This is not only my experience, 
but that of Spetchley and many friends 
also. That farmer knows nothing of Daf¬ 
fodils and their ways, evidently, and if he 
does not like them, all he has to do is to 
take a hook and switch them off when 
they first come out.—E. Willmott. 

-Six kinds are grown in this way 

here—Barri conspicuus, Horsfiekli, poeti- 
cus (early), poeticus (late) (Pheasant’s 
eye), priucerps, and Telamonius plenus. Of 
these the Horsfieldi clump carried most 
bloomy. Princeps was rather disappoint¬ 
ing, and the old Telamonius, which has 
been many years undisturbed, probably 
wants replanting. One hundred bulbs of 
Horsfieldi were planted about twenty 
years ago, and I have counted 1,300 blooms 
on them some years. They are never 
allowed to seed.—J. H. Thomas, Belmont , 
Carlow. 

-In reply to your letter, we made 

exhaustive inquiries many years ago with 
regard to Daffodils and cattle, and the 
conclusion drawn was that cattle will not 
touch Daffodils so long as there is any 
Grass to be had. It is possible that they 
object to them altogether, and therefore 
might object to having them mixed up in 
the hay. On the other hand, I should 
have thought that by the time the hay 
was cut there would be very little vestige 
left of the Daffodil foliage. I do not be¬ 
lieve that any injury would accrue to the 
cattle from eating dry Daffodil foliage. I 
have only once heard of any injury being 
done in this way by Daffodils, and in this 
instance it was the question of a little 
child picking and eating a double Jonquil 
flower, after which it was very ill. The 
only qualities, I believe, of the Daffodil 
foliage are that they are more or less 
purgative and emetic.— Peter R. Barr. 

The Kaffir Lily (Sdhizostylis ooccinea). 
—Many fail with this, the failure in most 
cases being attributed to want of hardi¬ 
ness. It would be an error to assert that 
it is absolutely hardy, but it can stand a 
good deal more frost than would be ex¬ 
pected from a plant from South Africa. 
There are gardens in the ^Vest of Scot¬ 
land where it stands average winters ad¬ 
mirably. It naturally prefers a sunny 
position, and this is sometimes its undo¬ 
ing, as it is also a lover of moisture. 
Where it receives a good deal of water 
during the season from June until it 
flowers in autumn, it is much more 
vigorous and less subject to injury in 
winter than half-starved and parched 
plants which have had insufficient mois¬ 
ture.—S. Arnott. 


INDOOR PLANT* 

BOUVARDIAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
The value of these for greenhouse de¬ 
coration In the autumn is. In some cases 
at least, not appreciated to the extent 
that it might be. Different modes of cul¬ 
ture are employed for the production of 
these pretty flowers. In order to obtain 
neat little examples in pots 41 inches or 
5 inches in diameter, the cuttings should 
be taken as early in the spring as pos¬ 
sible. They are formed of the young 
growing shoots, which axe obtained by 
introducing the old plants to a warmer 
structure than that in which they have 
hitherto been. As soon as the young 
shoots are about a couple of inches in 
length they must be taken as cuttings. A 
convenient method is to put six or eight 
cuttings into a 4-lnch pot, as when rooted 
there is less danger of injuring the young 
fibres than if larger pots containing a 
greater number of cuttings are used. The 
best place for the cuttings is a dose pro¬ 
pagating case in a structure where a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. is 
maintained. If kept shaded and care¬ 
fully watered, they will soon root. The 
lights should be opened each morning for 
a little time, in order to prevent damp¬ 
ing. 

As soon as they are rooted air must be 
given, and the young plants inured to 
the ordinary atmosphere of the structure. 
They must then be potted singly into 
small pots, using a compost of equal parts 
of loam and well-decayed leaf-mould with 
a good sprinkling of silver sand. Failing 
leaf-mould, peat may be used instead. 
Directly the roots take possession of the 
soil the points of the shoots should be 
pinched out, as the formation of a bushy 
plant while it is still young forms a great 
element towards success. In the ca^e of 
some individuals, this one stopping will 
be sufficient, while others will need a 
second. 

Kept in a good growing atmosphere, 
the plants will, by the month of May or 
thereabouts, be ready to be put into their 
flowering-pots, using for the purpose a 
little more loam than in their earlier 
stages, while the compost must also be 
rougher. When the' pots are well filled 
with roots, an occasional stimulant will 
be beneficial. During the summer they 
need a good, light, airy position, and fre¬ 
quent syringing in hot weather. 

In order to obtain larger specimens, the 
plants that have done flowering may have 
any straggling shoots shortened back, and 
as soon after this as they start into 
growth they may be shifted into pots 6 
inches or 7 inches in diameter. By some 
they are /Aanted out during the summer, 
carefully lifted and potted in the autumn. 
This is very often successful, while, on 
the other hand, the foliage sometimes 
suffers. After potting, the plants should 
be kept close, and shaded and syringed 
till they have recovered from the check 
of removal. 

Time was when the flowers of Bouvar- 
dias were much used for button-holes, 
sprays* etc., but the present-day tendency 
is to employ larger flowers for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Varieties.— A selection of the best kinds 
would include Bridal Wreath, white; 
Dazzler, scarlet; jasminiflora alba 
odorata, faintly tinted blush; jas- 
mluoides, white; King of Scarlets, 
bright scarlet, white tube, large flower; 
Mrs. Robert Green, pink; President 
Cleveland, vivid searief. the brightest of 
all; Pride of Brooklyn, white; and 
Queen of Roses, j phiki. \\ R. Uumboldti 
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eorymblflora is a bold, unright grower, 
with clusters of very long-tubed pure 
white flowers, which possess a most de¬ 
licious fragrance. Of this the second 
season’s plants flower more freely than 
the younger ones. This commences 
blooming in the summer. All of the above 
have single flowers, but there are now 
several' varieties with double blossoms. 
They are Alfred Neuner, white; Brides¬ 
maid) pink; Hogarth flore pleno, scarlet; 
President Garfield, light pink; Sang Lor¬ 
raine, vermilion; and Trlomphe de 
Nancy, orange-red. The first double 
variety was Alfred Neuner, which 
originated in the United States, and was 
distributed in 1880. W. T. 


GARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDa 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The cuokoo spit or frog hopper.— This 
insect, the subject of the editorial advice 
on page 320, is, in some places at least, 
one of the greatest pests of the garden. 
It certainly is so here, in an open dis¬ 
trict to the south-west of London. Thou¬ 
sands of them are to be found on nearly 
everything the garden contains. Shrubs 
of all kinds are infested, and most of the 
herbaceous plants. Two subjects at pre¬ 
sent untouched are the Delphiniums and 
Periwinkle, while Lychnis chalcedonica 
is nearly immune. Of vegetables, the 
leaves of the Spinach Beet are thickly 
studded with disgusting spittle-like 
masses of froth, while the Rhubarb is 
even worse; indeed, there is scarcely 
anything on which some cannot be found. 
The weeds in this neighbourhood are 
badly affected, and Privet hedges, which 
are so common, are laden with them. 
Seeing the amount of michief they do 
here, it has always been a matter of sur¬ 
prise to me that the cuckoo spit is in 
most works on insect pests treated in a 
light and airy manner, as if the damage 
done by them were of no great account. 
When present in large quantities they 
cannot be dealt with individually, but I 
have found syringing with nicotine, as 
advised by you, very effective. Paraffln and 
soft soap emulsion, too, is also good 
when the insects can be got at, but when 
hidden up in curled leaves it is not an 
easy matter. Added to this, when they 
abound everywhere, new arrivals con¬ 
tinually take their place, so that It is 
impossible to exterminate them. During 
this long spell of drought which we have 
had they have been more plentiful than 
usual.—K. R. W. 

Woolly aphis, or Amerloan blight, is, we 

learn, unusually rampant this year. It 
is attacking young and old Apple trees 
that have been quite free in the past, and 
prompt measures should be taken to eradi¬ 
cate this troublesome pest. One of the 
best remedies is to dissolve 2 oas. of soft 
soap in a gallon of warm water, and to 
add to this a wineglassful of paraffin, max¬ 
ing well together. When applying to the 
trees use the following method to keep 
the liquid well mixed up:—One syringe¬ 
ful should be spurted over the tree, and 
the next one shot back into the containing 
vessel. Carry out this method of one for 
the tree and one back into the vessel 
until all the liquid is used up. 

Lady-birds and their larva. —Most 
people are familiar with the insects called 
Lady-birds. They are easily recognised 
by uieir hard, shiny wing-covers, often 
with two or more spots. The larva is a 
curious crocodile-like animal, which seems 
to be very prevaient this year, and many 
people are alarmed to see dozens of them 
crawling about crops of various kinds. 
Often when the crop shows signs of having 
been eaten by insects^ the Ladfr-tard is at 
puce suspected |pfJp£dg thfelcjo^rit, but 


this is not really the cose. Both the 
adult Lady-ibird and the larva live entirely 
on other insects, and it is to seek these 
that the larvae are so busy and prevalent 
round plants that are being eaten. Every 
encouragement, therefore, should be shown 
to these busy little creatures, which de¬ 
stroy thousands of injurious insects, and 
are of the greatest value in the garden.— 
Irish Gardening. 


VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS: AUTUMN SOWING. 

In view of the price of foodstuffs gene¬ 
rally, and the value of Onions as an article 
of diet, it is no exaggeration to say that 
a good many gardeners who used to pin 
their faith mostly to spring-sown Onions 
to furnish their supplies are now turning 
their attention to autumn sowing of seed 
to produce plants to yield an earlier crop. 
For some cause not easy to understand, 
the autumn-sown Onion has, in some 
quarters, been looked upon with a certain 
amount of suspicion, because in some 
seasons and on certain soils the plants 
have gone to seed instead of yielding 
those large bulbs which it is the ambition 
of most enthusiasts in Ohion culture to 
grow. Be this as it may, the fact re¬ 
mains that, generally speaking, an autumn 
sowing of seed pays, and pays well, pro¬ 
vided due attention is given to culture. 
I am inclined to think that one of the 
reasons why folk engaged on food produc¬ 
tion do not give this class of Onion the 
attention it deserves is, not so much their 
lack of appreciation of bulbs fit for table 
early, as their inability to find room for the 
sowing of seed from now to the middle 
of August, when it should be got in. In¬ 
deed, It may be said of not a few gar¬ 
deners that autumn sowing is lost sight 
of until it is time to sow, and they have 
to make shift with what ground happens 
to be vacant, Irrespective of whether it is 
suitable or not. Some, however, who are 
fully alive to the value of Onions —and 
the exorbitant price asked for in some 
quarters is doing more than anything 
else to impress on those who have gardens 
the importance of growing their own—are 
now making use of the same bed where 
plants raised from seed sown in spring 
are growing, for sowing seed for the pro¬ 
duction of plants ready for getting into 
another bed towards the end of March or 
early in April. This Is the plan I adopt, 
and which is being practised in a good 
many places to-day. Sow seed thinly be¬ 
tween every other row, no further pre¬ 
paration being required, having regard to 
the fact that the bed was well prepared 
for the present crop, which Is now making 
headway in bulbing. Care Is necessary in 
twisting the necks of the Onions that they 
are laid opposite each other in the same 
row to aid ripening, and thus leave the 
alternate row free for the seedlings. It 
will not be necessary to touch the plants 
if they have been sown thinly before the 
following spring, and In the late autumn 
one can prepare a bed for them by work¬ 
ing In good rotted manure and a dressing 
of soot or basic slag. It will thus be seen 
that, without detriment to the present 
crop, which should be cleared off the 
ground at least early in September, one 
may use the same bed for bringing on 
Tripolis that will provide a crop earlier 
next season than those sown at the com¬ 
mencement of the year. Where the pre¬ 
sent Onion-bed cannot be utilised in this 
way, owing, perhaps, to lack of space be¬ 
tween the rows, some other ground should 
be brought under cultivation for autumn- 
sown Onions, as, for instance, where 
Broad Beans or early Peas have been 




grown, and which was previously 
manured. 

There are many good sorts which may 
be selected, and it has been my privilege 
to see a bed of White Italian grown this 
season by an allotment-holder who had 
never grown autumn-sown plants before, 
but who} by dint of hoeing and the use of 
a little fertiliser—for he was unable to 
obtain stable manure—has quite a re¬ 
spectable crop of even-sized bulbs. 

For the present purpose I suggest a 
selection from the following proved varie¬ 
ties:—Giant Roooa, Great White Italian, 
Lemon Roeca, Denver’s Yellow, Red Mam¬ 
moth, Globe, and White Lisbon. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


LATE BROCCOLI, 

Although the destruction of Broccoli was 
not so great in the winter through which 
we have just passed as in that of 191G-17, 
the losses were heavy, and so far as this 
district was concerned I should think more 
than half, and in some places three parts, 
of the plants succumbed. Of those that 
came through safely it is worth noting that 
the majority were those of the Self-protect¬ 
ing type. It is this inability to stand 
severe winters that makes one hesitate to 
advise the planting of winter and spring 
Broccoli in cottage gardens and allotments. 
Given the best results it is not a remunera¬ 
tive crop, being too long on the ground for 
the results obtained. If one can give the 
plants the benefit of a sheltered spot or 
have some dry Bracken at hand to protect 
in case of exceptional frost a few of the 
hardiest varieties may be planted, other¬ 
wise it is better to rely for winter and 
spring vegetables on the hardy Borecoles. 
Apropos of these it may be noted that a 
new variety recently mentioned in Gar¬ 
dening, a plain-leaved sort somewhat of 
the type of the old Thousand-headed, has 
proved of exceptional value for its late¬ 
ness. At the date of writing (May 21st) 
there is no sign of running to seed. Where 
late Broccoli are likely to be available for 
another few weeks a continuation of this 
type of vegetable is effected by an early 
planting of a small Cauliflower on a warm 
border. If any dapger of clubbing is 
anticipated these plants will be benefited 
by dipping them in a puddle of lime and 
soot. This will generally keep them safe 
until the heads are formed. A great point 
in favour of this type of Cauliflower is the 
rapid growth and the quick maturity. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manure-water —Nothing is more help¬ 
ful to crops, both inside and in the 
kitchen or allotment garden, when it is 
made from animal manure with soot and 
lime added. I keep two tubs going, using 
chiefly poultry manure, adding soot, wooa 
ashes, and lime to it. About a peck of 
manure, with half a peck of soot or lime, 
is put into an old bag. This is put into 
the tub and allowed to soak for twenty- 
four hours. When wanted, enough is 
used to make the water a dark colour. 
Horse-droppings, sheep, or oow manure 
may be used. I prefer this to any arti¬ 
ficial. —Dorset. 

Transplanted Parsnips.— I hear from 
several localities of the failure of Parsnips 
and of an attempt being mode to fill the 
blanks by using transplanted plants. I 
have not had occasion to transplant 
Parsnips, although I have had success 
with Beet, but should be doubtful whether 
Parsnips would produce much so dealt 
with. A friend of mine tells me that 
those he tried last year were all forked, 
and his explanation, which seems a 
feasible one, is that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to lift a young Parsnip without 
snapping the young, thread-like root, and 
when this is done forking is sure to follow, 

Li ^?Mell university 
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Tomatoes, feeding.— There is no more 
suitable time to commence feeding Toma 
toes than when the first truss of fruit is 
set, and, in affording stimulants, a point 
worth remembering is that three weak 
doses of liquid manure are better than one 
strong dose of any stimulant. Further 
than this, it is advisable to apply'such to 
plants in houses in a tepid or milk-warm 
state. More than once I have seen ill- 
effects from water given direct from ser¬ 
vice-pipes. It is a mistake to use for long 
together the same stimulant, and a change 
of diet is beneficial. When it is not possi¬ 
ble to get sheep droppings and cow manure 
one can always fall back on artificial 
manures. These should be applied accord¬ 
ing to the directions given. Plenty of 6un 
Tomatoes will stand, provided always that 
there is sufficient ventilation. When feed¬ 
ing commences side shoots grow rapidly, 
and these should be rubbed off as fast as 
they apj)ear, confining the energies of the 
plants to developing the formed trusses.— 

W OODB AST WICK. 

-Plants in full bearing will now 

need every assistance to enable them to 
continue fruitful. To this end stimulants 
in liquid form as well as an artificial 
manure sprinkled now and again on the 
surface prior to watering are helpful. A 
top-dressing of turfy loam fortified with 
wood ashes, some old Mushroom dung, and 
bone-meal is also good. This may also 
be placed to a depth of 2 inches to 3 inches 
round the base of pots and boxes if the 
roots have found their way out through 
the crock holes into the ash bed or what¬ 
ever the receptacles may be standing upon. 
Keep the stems tied to the trellis or string, 
as the case may be, and rub out all side 
growths. Top-dress as often as may be 
necessary, give every attention to water¬ 
ing, and supply stimulants on the little- 
and-often principle.—A. W. 

Onion mildew: Preventive measures.— 
Onion mildew has made its appearance in 
some parts of the country. As it is a 
disease which may seriously injure the 
plants and render the bulbs small and pre¬ 
vent their keeping well, steps should be 
taken at once to check its spreading. The 
mildew fungus may be controlled by dust¬ 
ing the plants early in the morning (while 
they are still damp with dew) with black 
sulphur or with flowers-of-sulphur and 
lime mixed In the proportion of two parts 
of flowers-of-sulphur to one of lime. Most 
dew falls during ;\ still, clear night; in 
windy or cloudy weather it may be practi¬ 
cally absent. Spraying with Burgundy 
mixture (as advised for Potato blight) is 
also useful. The mildew usually starts on 
autumn-sown Onions, and spreads from 
these by means of its spores to the spring- 
sown plants. The healthy plants should, 
therefore, be dusted or sprayed as well as 
the mildewed ones. 

Transplanting Winter 'Greens late. —It 

sometimes happens that Winter Greens 
cannot be got into their final quarters 
until July—perhaps after the first of 
the early Potatoes have been lifted. It 
is well in such oases to take extra trouble 
to avoid failure or delay bv, if possible, 
lifting each plant with a ball of soil, or if 
this cannot be doue puddling the plants 
in, and watering them every few days 
should the weather be dry.—T ownsman. 

Celery. —By the end of June the bulk 
of the Celery plants should be got into 
trenches. If the weather be at all dry, it 
is well to give the plants a soaking of 
water beforehand, and plant in the even¬ 
ing, shading from hot sun for a day or 
two until they have got thorougnly estab¬ 
lished. To avoid the flv. syringe once or 
even twice a week with a rotation of 
quassia chips. The fly will not attack 
leaves that are distasteful to it. f,,L; T 
have found to be a safe 
live, and easily and cldanTy 
—LKAHU R£>T. 11 It-. 



THE WEEK*8 WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In niooM July 9th. — Roses (in variety), 
Clematis (many species and varieties), 
Honeysuckles, Jasminums (in variety), 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, Carpentaria 
ealifornica , Solatium crispum, Actinidia 
arguta, Abelia triflora, Abutilon viti- 
folium, Calycanthus floridus, Lcptosper- 
mum scopariiim, Andromeda arborea 
spediosa, Deutzias (in variety), Philadel- 
pirns, Weigelas, Rhus Ootinus, Geanothus 
(in variety), Potcntilla arborea, Escal- 
lonias (in variety), shrubby Spirwas (in 
variety), Spartium junceum , Herberts (in 
variety ), Choisya temata, shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety), Catalpa bigno- 
ntoides, Robinias, Pcmcttyas, Goto- 
neasters, Olearias (in variety), Viburnum 
Henryi, \Daphniphyllum maeropodum, 
Hedysarum multi jug urn, Raphiolepis 
ovata, Tcuerium f rut icons, Euonymus 
europwus, Styrax japohicum, Senecio 
Orayi, Grevillea rosmar ini folia, hardy 
Fuchsias (in variety), Cistus (in variety), 
Indigofera Gerardiana, Daphnes, Rhyn- 
cospermum, Yucca gloriosu, Eremurus 
Hungei, Ostrowskia magnifica, Liliums (in 
variety), Hyacinthus candicatis. Gladioli 
(in variety), Tritomas, Anehusas (in 
variety), Eryngium Oliverianum, Erl - 
gerons (in variety), Morina longifolia, 
Delphiniums (in variety), Ectyinops 
I ruthenivus, Sidalceas (in variety), Galegas 
(in variety), Helenium autumnale, Chry¬ 
santhemum maximum (in variety), 
Lobelia cardinalis, Aquilegias (in variety), 
herbaceous Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Lupins 
(in variety), Meconopsis Wallichi, Heu- 
cheras (in variety), CEnotheras (in 
variety). Acanthus Candelabrum, Ver- 
baseums, Veratruin nigrum, Erodiums, 
Foxgloves (various colours), Canterbury 
Hells, Salvias (in variety), East Lothian 
Stocks. Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
Funkias, Nepeta Mussini, Cheiranthus 
Allioni, Aehilleas (in variety). Gam- 
pan ulus (dwarf and tall) (in variety), 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Pentstemons (in variety), Calceo¬ 
laria amplexicaulis, Sweet Williams, Mer- 
tensia echioides. Convolvulus (in variety), 
Wahlcnbcrgia Pnmilio, Arenarias (in 
variety), Nierembergia rivularis, Sapo- 
narias (in variety), Gypsophilas (in 
variety), Gentiana asclepiadea, Ramondia 
pyrenaica, R. Nathalie, Lithospermums 
(in variety), Sedums (in variety), Semper- 
vivums (in variety), lioustonia coerulea, 
Silencs (in variety), Mazus Pnmilio, 
Lychnis (in variety), Dianthus (in 
variety), Androsaces, Thymus Serpyllum 
(in several shades of colour), JRhionemas 
(in variety), encrusted Saxifrages, hardy 
Primulas, Pentstemon heterophyllus, 
PotentUlas (in variety), Geums (in 
variety), Santolina viridis, Aubrictias, 
dwarf Veronicas, Glossocomia clematidea, 
Cypripedium spectabile, Helianthemums 
(in variety), Sagina glabra, Linarias (in 
variety ), Phacelia campanularia, Ionop- 
sidium acaule, Erinus alpinus, Candytuft, 
Sweet Sultan, Mignonette, Leptosiphons, 
Tradescantia \ virginica. Herbaceous 
Spirwas (in variety ), Polygonum poly- 
staehum, Hemerocallis (in variety), 
Vyperus tongas, Rodgersia podophylla, 
Rheum acuminatum, Irises (in variety), 
Caltha palustris, Sagitlarias (Arrow¬ 
heads), Nympliwas, Misvanthus japoni- 
cus, Alyosotis palustris (Giant Water 
Forget-me-not), Lythrum rosetim, Lysi- 
machius, Periwinkles, Hypericums, Hardy 
Heaths. 

The Week’s Work. —Many choice sub¬ 
jects in the rock garden, including several 
varieties of Primulas, have ripened seeds. 
These have l>een gathered, and will be 
sown forthwith. The seedlings from these 
will make strong plants by autumn if 
given careful attention. The present is a 
suitable time to insert cuttings of many 
alpine plants, such as Dianthus, Andro- 
sace®, OEthionemas, Antennarias, Saxi¬ 
frages, Saponaria®, Linarias, Drabas, 
Aubrdetias, etc. A cutting bed may be 
prepared by placing sand about 9 inches 


deep in a cold frame. In this the cuttings 
may be inserted, and if the sand is kept 
constantly moist by sprinkling with a 
rose can throe or four times daily, and the 
frame kept quite close and no shading 
applied, most subjects will root freely in a 
few week®. 

Groups of plants in the rock garden 
should be regulated as soon as flowering is 
past, in order to prevent any overcrowd¬ 
ing. Tufited Pansies require copious 
waterings during dry weather. On shal¬ 
low soils they Ijeoonie exhausted and should 
!>e afforded a light top-dressing of manure 
from a >spent Mushroom-bed or sifted leaf- 
soil to which has been added a little arti¬ 
ficial manure. The top-dressing should, if 
possible, be applied during dull, showery 
weather. This will be of great assistance 
in keeping the plants in good health. The 
old blossoms and seed-pods should be re¬ 
moved regularly, in order to prolong the 
flowering. F. W. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Cucumbers in frames.— Give every at¬ 
tention to stopping, and avert all risk of 
the frame becoming overcrowded with 
growth by timely thinning. To ensure re¬ 
gularity in bearing do not overcrop at any 
time, and suppress misshaped fruits as 
soon as noticed. Top-dress as often as is 
requisite to maintain healthy root action; 
afford water when necessary, supplying 
stimulants either in liquid form or in the 
shape of an artificial manure. Ventilate 
in accordance with weather conditions, and 
make the most of sun heat by closing 
early, as no harm will result if the in¬ 
ternal atmosphere is well charged with 
moisture, which will be the case if 
syringing is carried out at the same time. 

Vegetable Marrows. —The forwardest of 
the plants are now making free growth, 
•and if fruits arc required as early as pos¬ 
sible, those just sot will swell the more 
quickly if the points of the shoots are 
pinched out and the roots kept well sup¬ 
plied with water. Plants set out in frames 
earlier in the sea-son which have been 
bearing for some time past will still go 
on yielding if the roots are assisted with 
frequent applications of liquid manure or 
an artificial dissolved in the water at the 
time it is being applied. Plants put out 
more recently have started to make 
vigorous growth, and, so that there may 
be no check to the same, they should be 
watered when necessary. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums —These 
are now passing out of flower, and to get 
the wood well ripened they should be 
stood outdoors in full sun for a few weeks. 
The earlier-flowering batch of show varie¬ 
ties which lias been subjected to this 
mode of treatment will be ready for cut¬ 
ting down shortly, after which, if stood in 
a frame or pit and kept on the dry side, 
they will soon break "into fresh growth. 
The pruned-off tops should be made into 
cuttings and inserted round the side of 
6-inch pots filled with fine sandy com¬ 
post. These strike readily if placed in a 
Cucuinl.KM* house or any other structure 
where there is a warm, moist atmosphere. 
Plants struck at this season prove useful 
for blooming early the following spring in 
6-inch pots. 

Achimenes. —The plants should, as they 
will shortly be coming into flower, be 
staked. Shoots of the common Privet, 
when stripped of their leaves, answer ad¬ 
mirably for the purpose, as they are in¬ 
conspicuous, and if the tying is lightly 
done there is then an absence of all for¬ 
mality. The plants should now be re¬ 
moved to the show’ house, where, with due 
attention to watering, they will flower for 
some time to come. 

Fuchsias.— -These will now demand con¬ 
stant attention in regard to watering and 
feeding, as the pots are filled with roots. 
All staking and tying required should be 
done before the flowing period is far ad¬ 
vanced, and the plants moved to where 
required for making a display.i 
Salvia splendens. —The late-struck lot of 
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cuttings is now ready for shifting into 
6-dnch and 7-inch pots, in which they will 
he allowed to bloom. Earlier propagated 
plants should be shifted on as required, 
those first struck making fine, bushy 
plants if put into pots 9 inches or 10 inches 
in diameter. When well rooted, all will 
be benefited by occasional doses of liquid 
and Clay’s Fertiliser. 

Apricots. —The fruits, if not already 
done, should lie finally thinned, and, to 
enable them to attain their fullest size, 
afford an occasional dressing of a suitable 
manure, and wash it in with copious sup¬ 
plies of water. Unless heavy rain should 
fall shortly, the alley portion of the border 
must have frequent attention, otherwise 
the fruits will not l>c so fleshy as < they 
should be, and will be lacking in juiciness. 
Keep all growths stopped, and syringe or 
hose the foliage in fine weather. 

Late Grapes. —In many instances these 
have reached the stoning stage, when 
great care has to l>e exercised, in some 
instances, to avoid scalding of the berries 
taking place. The worst offender in this 
respect is Lady Dow no’s. The strangest 
tiling in connection with scalding is that 
it usually occurs when the berries are 
stoning, and that, once the stones or seeds 
are perfected, there is no further trouble. 
The best way to avert the mischief is to 
keep a chink of air on the house through 
the night, maintaining a genial warmth 
in the hot-water pines also. The pipe 
heat, if the day promises to be bright, can 
l>e shut off first thing in the morning. Do 
blit little damping down then, as this can 
be carried out more fully as the day wears 
on, and when the ventilators are more 
fully open. The same care should be exer¬ 
cised at the final reduction of air in the 
afternoon, which will obviate risk of 
moisture condensing on the berries and 
gloss during the night and early morning. 
The latter, especially when no fire-heat is 
employed, and lack of promptitude in at¬ 
tending to ventilation first thing in the 
morning, are the chief causes of scalding 
occurring during the critical period of 
atoning in regard to some varieties of 
Grapes. Once this period is passed, the 
usual routine as to closing in time to 
secure a good temperature and damping 
down may he resumed, . blit if circum¬ 
stances permit, continue the fire-beat in 
dull weather, and always at night. While 
stoning is going forward do not stop sub- 
lateral growths quite so closely, but at 
the same time they should not be allowed 
to p3;ow out to such an extent that the aid 
of a knife is necessary to remove them 
afterwards. 

Red spider. —This insidious insect often 
puts in an appearance at this time of 
year, and if measures are not taken to 
check it, the infestation quickly spreads 
and ruins the foliage of the Vines. If 
detected when first the outbreak occurs, 
sponging the leaves with soapy water or 
vigorously swinging them with cold 
waiter, free from lime or any deposit, will 
subdue it. With regard to the last-men¬ 
tioned remedy, soft water, if available, is 
safer than spring water or that obtained 
from the water companies’ mains, as there 
is then no danger of the berries becoming 
marked or spotted. Other remedies are 
to apply sulphur with the aid of a pro¬ 
perly constructed appliance, or to paint 
the pipe* with sulphur in the evening 
after heating them so that the hand can¬ 
not bo held on them. Air should he 
admitted, and the sulphur washed off very 
early the next morning. If the heat is 
shut off an hour after applying the sul¬ 
phur to tlie pipes, the latter will be quite 
cold when the washing takes place. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Watorlng fruit trees. —As we are now 

passing through a period of drought, it 
becomes imperative to give attention to 
the general watering or fruit trees and 
bushes. It is folly to allow the trees or 
bushes to suffer to-^. serious extent tehen 
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water is at command, as in the end it 
always involves the expenditure of more 
labour and of water also. If, however, 
mulching was given timely attention, a con¬ 
siderable amount of time will now be saved, 
and there will be less cause for anxiety, 
too. When watering, do, it thoroughly. 
This, also, will be a saving in the end. I 
find the serpentine spreaders are an effec¬ 
tive way of watering and a great saving 
bf labour where there is a good pressure 
of water. All that has to be done is to 
keep them moved as occasion may re¬ 
quire ; one pair of hands can thus do the 
work of two at the least, and quite as 
effectually. Peaches and Nectarines on a 
south wall now require an abundance of 
water, liquid manure being afforded at 
every other watering. With this hot and 
dry weather there is a possibility of red 
spider becoming troublesome, and it will 
receive encouragement if there lie drought 
at the roots. A note should now be made 
of all trees bearing good crops of fruit, 
such, for instance, as young Apple trees 
and Pear trees on walls (many trees are 
barren). This will be a guide when select¬ 
ing varieties for planting. 

Early vinery. —Vines which are forced 
year after year are naturally weakened in 
the process, and to obviate this as much 
as passible it is necessary to relieve them 
of their crop as early as may be, so that 
their energies can be devoted to finishing 
up their wood in good condition to go 
through the same ordeal next year. Therp 
are also other reasons for cutting the 
Grapes earlv. The Vines used for forcing 
are generally varieties the fruit of which 
soon loses its freshness, and in the case 
of black varieties the bloom disappears 
and leaves the berries of an objectionable 
red hue. An early clearance gives a 
chance of syringing and cleansing the 
foliage, which, if well preserved, will then 
ripen off naturally, and plump up the buds 
to which the shoots will eventually be 
pruned back. If the sub-laterals have 
been allowed to grow wild during the past 
few weeks, cut them away, to admit all 
the light possible. Where the fruiting 
laterals were allowed to grow beyond two 
joints from the bunches, these, too, may 
be lightly vsihortened with advantage, 
especially where the rods are rather close 
together. Keep the ventilators open day 
and night, for, given a fair amount of 
sunshine, the more natural conditions 
under which the wood is finished up, the 
lietter will l>e the prospects for next year, 
and to this end also the borders should 
not be allowed to get dry. I believe that 
the undersized bunches which one fre¬ 
quently sees in early house® are partly the 
re<sult of ripening up the growth too early 
in the season. In mid-season houses, the 
Grapes are fast ripening, and as some of 
these must perforce be left hanging for a 
consider a hie time, care must be taken to 
keep the atmosphere drv and buoyant. 
Damping down should only be done during 
the forenoon of bright days, and air 
should always be on the top ventilators, 
bottom ventilation being governed by the 
state of the weather. It is. not advisable 
when the air is muggy or in the case of 
rain or high wind. Look well through 
the bunches once a week, and remove any 
iierry which shows signs of damping, or 
which has been injured in any way, as 
one bad berry will soon taint a whole 
bunch. 

Vegetables. —All vegetable crops are 
badly in need of rain. We can only afford 
time to water such as Peas, French Beans, 
Celery, Cauliflower, Lettuce, -and Onions, 
that are soon affected by drought, and 
when these arc watered it is thoroughly 
done. Where monurial mulchings cannot 
or have not been applied, double the 
amount of watering will be required to 
keep the crops growing, hence mulchings 
of any sort of material save labour. If 
nothing better can l>e obtained, short grass 
from the lawns will serve toe purpose. 
Broccoli, Savoys, Kale, and other Winter 
Greens that are now awaiting suitable 
weather for planting them out need water- 
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ing. and every evening I dew them over 
with a rose can. The same practice is 
followed in respect of Lettuce, Endive, 
Beet, and the latest sowing of Peas. 

Potatoes. —The earliest kinds are yield¬ 
ing well, and are of good quality. The 
later sorts badly need rain. If it does 
not come shortly, there will be a check to 
growth, and when it does come growing 
out or super-to beration will set in. All 
we oan do in the meantime, by way of 
keeping them growing, i® to keep the soil 
about them well stirred. 

Celery. —Continue to plant out the 
latest batches of Celery, if possible, before 
the plants become starved or drawn. Care 
should be exercised in lifting, preserving 
as much of the soil as possible about the 
■roots, as this precaution will do much to 
lessen the check to the plants and hasten 
their recovery. Remove decayed leaves, 
and guard against the Celery maggot, re¬ 
moving any leaves that are infested with 
the pest. For this planting double rows 
are preferable; therefore the trenches 
should lie mode wide. It is a good plan, 
especially when the weather is warm, to 
form the trench or trenches between rows 
of earlv Peas, as the latter afford shade to 
the Celery for a week or so after planting. 
Continue to dust growing plants of the 
earlier batches with soot at intervals, and 
remove side growths and split leaves. 

F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Leeks. —The planting of main-crop 
Leeks has been completed. Size in the 
case of this useful vegetable is by some 
overdone, and to obtain large specimens 
trench cultivation is followed. This is all 
very well for exhibition, but quite good 
Leeks can be had with much leas work. 
The quarter upon which they are to be 
grown should be in good heart, and such a 
quarter is generally available in the space 
occupied by the Celery trenches bf. last 
season. Draw drills 14 inches apart to a 
depth of 4 inches with the edge of the 
hoe, and dibble the young Leeks therein. 
According to the depth of the holes made, 
so will the blanch be. I use an iron crow- 
liar, making each bole about 10 inches 
deep. Into these the plants are dropped, 
and when growth progresses the 4 inches 
of soil are returned, when hoeing from 
time to time. This ensures a blanch of 
from 12 inches to 15 inches, and with 
Leeks two inches or thereby in diameter 
no fault can be found, while these are pro¬ 
duced with the minimum of labour, and 
are much more appreciated in the kitchen 
than larger produce from trenches. The 
remaining seedlings in the bed can, if 
necessary, be put out in a similar way in 
ground vacated by early Potatoes. 

Celery. —Planting has now been com¬ 
pleted, the last trench being occupied by 
that useful and hardy variety. Major 
Clarke’s Red. This is not, perhaps, one 

the largest sorts, but it is very firm 
and solid, does not go to seed early, and 
is, as has been said, vorv hardy. In spite 
of the fact that the soil was fairly moist 
at the time of planting, the plants were 
well watered home on the completion of 
the work. This precaution very often re¬ 
sults in the plants going straight away, 
and may prevent the need of watering at a 
later date. 

Hoeing. —A good deal of heavy rain 
having fallen, vegetable quarters (and, in¬ 
deed, flower bed® and borders as well) 
have become rather sodden. It becomes 
necessary in such a case to run the flat 
hoe rather deeply through the soil, in 
order to permit of the aeration of the top 
layer. Nothing will flourish in sodden 
soil, and the sum heat is prevented from 
lienefiting the roots. Hoeing, therefore, 
is urgent under such conditions, and is 
being persevered with as opportunity 
offers. 

Broad Beans. —While it is now too late 
to sow Broad Beans with any certainty of 
success, should an early sown line for any 
reason not be needed, the plants may be 
cut over. The resulting growths will 
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come away very quickly, and will provide 
useful pickings of pods quite late in the 
season. All Broad Beans have now been 
supported with a few stakes, round which 
were run odd pieces of rope and twine. 
This is a very necessary precaution, for 
winds, or even heavy rains, will flatten 
the straw to the ground, to the detriment, 
if not the total loss, of the crop. t 

French Beans. —Another sowing of 
French Beans — Negro Longpod — was 
made, and previous sowings were thinned 
until each plant stood 10 inches apart. I 
believe in giving French Beaus plenty of 
space between the lines, the distance 
allowed being 3 feet. Not only does this 
result in earlier and better crops, but it 
eliminates the danger of trampling the 
plants when picking the pods, besides 
making the picking a less unpleasant job 
in wet or showery weather. A trifle like 
this may be considered to signify but 
little, but it is surprising how much it 
really means. 

Peas. —Main-crop and late Peas so far 
as growth goes, leave but little to be de¬ 
sired. Not only these, but all the Peas 
grown, are sown in trenches—a method 
which, if it involves more work, is by far 
the beet. In the case of tall-growing 
varieties sown some distance apart, 
Waloheren and Self-protecting Broccoli 
have been planted between the rows. In 
the case of varieties sown more closely, no 
crop is grown between the lines. Spinach 
sown in such circumstances is never satis¬ 
factory, and is merely a waste of seed and 
a source of extra work when rooting-out 
time arrives. It occasionally happens 
that, by reason of rough winds, the straw 
is blown from its supports, and when this 
happens no delay ought to occur in tying 
it in carefully by bolding back the haulm 
with a rake-handle and running a line of 
twine along the row. 

Late Potatoes. —Always rather a tedious 
piece of work, the cleaning of a consider¬ 
able area of late Potatoes was finished 
during the week. Afterwards the soil 
between the drills was thoroughly 
loosened, afterwards being moulded up by 
horse labour. In general, the different 
varieties grown appear to be progressing 
satisfactorily, King Edward VII., a 
variety which appears to be suited to this 
district in an outstanding way, espe¬ 
cially so. 

Plant houses. —Climbers at this season 
of the year afford a grateful shade to 
plants underneath, but at the same time 
that shade must not be too intense. 
Growth among climbers at this season is 
apt to be rampant; therefore, judicious 
thinning is imperative. Such things as 
Coba?ia sen ride ils tend to exuberance, and 
if not drastically handled are apt to pre¬ 
vail. Tacsonias are less free, but they, 
too, need thinning, as do most of the 
Passion-flowers. A fine stove variety of 
the latter is P. quadrangularis. This can 
be kept under control in a 1‘2-inch pot, but 
even when planted out it is never so vigor¬ 
ous as certain of the others. Thunbergia 
iaurifolia is a good and rather uncommon 
stove climber, and flowers profusely 
during the winter, its pale-hlue, Gloxinia- 
like blooms being yery attractive. T. 
capensis is useful either as a roof plant or 
as a specimen trained over wires, and the 
same may be said of Sollya heterophylla. 
Where such things are grown there is 
always some little propagation to be done 
among Gloxinias, Giesneras, Begonias, and 
the like. This may be effected by means 
of seeds, cuttings, or leaves in all the 
three cases mentioned. In preparing 
plants for winter flowering, it must be re¬ 
membered that good and healthy root ac¬ 
tion is essential, and that without these 
no plant can be forced. Therefore, in the 
case of such plants, see that there is never 
at any time a check, from want of 
timeous, or, indeed, anticipatory potting. 
Early sown Cyclamens ought now to be 
ready to go into 5-inch pots. Without 
really good loam Cyclamens are never 
quite satisfactory; indeed, one well-known 
grower of my acquaintance procures his 
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loam from a considerable distance. A 
little leaf-mould and a sufficiency of sand 
must, of course, be added. The grower 
above referred to substitutes peat for leaf- 
mould and wood-ashes for sand, adding as 
well a little soot; but we cannot all be 
specialists, and the ordinary oompost suf¬ 
fices for average utility plants. The pre¬ 
sent showery and broken weather has per¬ 
mitted of arrears, in the case of work 
among, plants, in the way of repotting and 
restaging, being brought up to date. 

W. MoGuffog. 

Babnae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 

SCARCITY OF SWARMS. 

I am constantly receiving inquiries, by 
letter and otherwise, from those who have 
kept bees in the past and from those who 
wish to keep bees in the future, as to 
where bees may be obtained. There is, 
without doubt, a fast-growing desire to re¬ 
commence bee-keeping on the part of the 
“old hand,” who lost his stocks some 
years ago, but did not trouble to replace 
them before the present demand. There is 
a fast-growing desire, too, on the part of 
the enterprising domestic economist, to 
launch out upon what he sees is a profit¬ 
able “ side line,” with a view to adding to 
his very restricted allowance of sweeten¬ 
ing matter. Unfortunately, in the case of 
bees, as in so many other things, the de¬ 
mand far exceeds the supply. Four years 
ago I myself would have given swarms 
away, but could not get recipients. This 
year and last I have been offered anything 
for a stock or swarm, but I have none, to 
spare. The experience of most possessors 
of bees is similar to mine. Bees are by no 
means plentiful, neither are they as cheap 
to buy as they, were three or four years 
ago, even when an owner has been per¬ 
suaded to sell. This much, however, I 
will promise my readers. I will impose 
upon myself the duty and the labour of 
making the fullest, and widest, and quick¬ 
est possible search for “ bees for sale.” 
The result Of my endeavours shall be pub¬ 
lished in this column. 

I would recommend a keen look-out for 
the skeppist beekeeper—the old-fashioned 
sort who kills off his bees to obtain the 
honey. This class still exists in some, 
mostly remote, districts, and a useful 
treble purpose will be served if he can be 
influenced to allow his bees to be “driven” 
in August. The skeppist will get his honey 
without trouble to himself, and in better 
condition, being free from dead bees and 
the smell of sulphur or other suffocating 
agent. The stocks of bees will be pre¬ 
served alive, and last, though not by any 
means least, the bees will probably be pur¬ 
chased for a comparatively small sum if 
negotiations have been tactfully conducted. 

Owners of hives in which bees have died 
from Isle of Wight disease will be glad to 
learn that it is not necessary to destroy 
them. It has been established that a two 
or three months’ exposure to the air, fol¬ 
lowed by scraping and a thorough washing 
inside and out with a strong solution of 
disinfectant rids the woodwork of germs 
or spores. An authority says that “ the 
organisms causative of the disease have 
little vitality outside the bee-body, and are 
killed out by exposure to the atmosphere.” 
Because of the powerfully contagious 
nature of the plague I should advise that 
Infected hives be thoroughly scrubbed, and 
while thus wet that they be disinfected 
with extreme care by painting the fluid 
agent on, every Joint and crevice receiving 
particular attention. Then afterwards 
spread the different parts of the hives out 
in the open again for a time before using. 

B. R. H. 


July 4th, 1918. 

The summer show of this Society was 
held in ideal weather on the above-named 
date at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, a good all-round exhibition being 
brought together. Larger summer dis¬ 
plays of the Rose we have seen in former 
years, and probably also finer blooms. 
For colour effect and freshness, however, 
no recent display that we recall surpassed 
that now under review, the good effect 
enhanced by the marquees being arranged 
on the lawn, which, cool-looking and re¬ 
freshing, constituted an ideal setting to 
boot. In not a few of the more important 
classes the competition was keen, the 
groups of Roses being particularly well 
displayed. The artistic classes were 
above the average, we thought, new 
varieties being as numerously shown as 
ever. The exhibition, which was in aid 
of the funds of the British Red Gross 
Society, was early visited by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

NURSERYMEN (CHAMPION CLASS). 

Three Colchester firms entered for the 
champion trophy for seventy-two blooms 
distinct varieties, Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons securing the coveted honour with a 
really fine lot of blooms, as fresh and 
bright-looking as could well be desired. 
Among the finest examples were Muriel 
Dickson, Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt (a lqvely 
salmon), Cleveland (a gracefully formed 
variety of an exquisite pink tone), St. 
Helena, Snow Queen (the Silver Medal 
bloom of its class), Killarney, Mrs. G. 
Shawyer (a shapely pink), Modesty, 
Lyon, and George Dickson. Messrs. D. 
Prior and Sons were second, and here we 
noted British Queen (matchless for purity 
and fine form), Elizabeth, Mrs. G. Nor¬ 
wood (lovely pink, surpassed by none for 
perfume), Mme. M. Soupert, Avocn, and 
Gorgeous. Messrs. F. Cant and Co. were 
third, two notable blooms being H. V. 
Machin and British Queen. 

For the China Trophy Cup, forty-eight 
blooms, distinct varieties, three again en¬ 
tered, premier honours going to Messrs. 

G. and W. Burch, Peterborough, whose 
finest flowers were Lady M. Ward (apri¬ 
cot), Florence Forrester (grand white), 

H. V. Machin, Lyon, and M. J. Dupuy. 
Mr. Elisha Hicks, who was third," had 
Mine. Louis Crette, a beautiful white, In 
perfection. 

The D’Ombrian Cup Is offered for 
eighteen blooms, Tea and Noisette, and 
was secured by Mr. George Prince, Ox¬ 
ford, who, among others, staged white 
Maanan Oochet, and the blush-white 
Mme. Constantin, particularly well. Mrs. 

A. Rothschild (yellow) and Mrs. Campbell 
Hall (blush-pink) were others of note. 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs and Innocenta Pirola 
(white) were very beautiful in Messrs. 
Prior’s second prize stand. For twelve 
new Roses distributed since January, 
1914, four competitors appeared, Messrs. 

B. R. Cant and Sons leading. Modesty, 
W. G. Gaunt (brilliant scarlet), Mrs. Ber¬ 
tram Walker (cerise), and Mrs. Kellar 
(yellow) were their best sorts. Mr. 
Elisha Hicks was second, his blooms of 
Mme. L. Crette (purest white), Florence 
Forrester (noble white of great sub¬ 
stance), and Gladys Holland (white, 
with salmon at base of petals) being 
noteworthy. 

DECORATIVE ROSES. 

These included the nurserymen’s 
basket classes, for years past one of the 
more imposing features of the- show. In 
the leading class seven baskets of Roses 
were asked for, with, not more than 
thirty-six stems of each of the seven varie¬ 
ties, the whole constituting a great feast 
OngiraTfrcm 
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Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons were in the 
place of honour, their very fine lot com¬ 
prising the brilliant “ K. of K.,” Clarice 
Goodacre (white), Red Letter Day, Mrs. 
Margaret Dickson Harnii (lovely apricot), 
the rich golden Mrs. Wemyss Quin (which 
Is also a great bloomer), and the indis¬ 
pensable singles, Irish Fireflame and 
Irish Afterglow, both of exceptional 
colour. Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Belfast, 
were second. For three baskets Messrs. 
D. Prior and Son led, setting up Lyon, 
Ala man Cochet, and M. Leon Pain. 

For thirty-«ix distinct sorts, not more 
than twelve stems of each variety, Messrs. 
F. Cant and Co. excelled, their very fine 
lot including Mrs. C. E. Pearson( salmon 
and yellow), Iona Herdman (yellow). 
Mine. C. LutaTd (apricot), Mme. E. 
Rowland (orange and blush), Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens (pure white), and the semi-double 
pink, Jacques Vincent. Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons were second. 


GROUPS OF ROSES. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, alone staged a representative 
group on a floor space not exceeding 200 
square feet. Tall, weeping standards 
were freely used, together with a ground¬ 
work of baskets and plants in pots. Of 
the basket groups a superb one was Con¬ 
stance, Snow Queen, Miss A. Rothschild 
(lemon-yellow), and Mollie Sharman Craw¬ 
ford (white) being also very fine Three 
stands of the new blush cluster Rose, R. 
luoens The Premier, from out of which a 
new race is expected, occupied a pro¬ 
minent position. In the cut Rose class 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton showed strongly, 
and took first prize. His exhibit included 
several varieties of his own raising, none 
so good, however, as the pure white semi¬ 
double hybrid Musk Pax, one of the Gold 
Medal Roses of the occasion. Four inches 
or so across, it is a great Rose in every 
way, flowering from June to October. The 
representative group of cut Roses on 
staging 20 feet by 4 feet brought two 
magnificent collections, Mr. Elisha Hicks 
being deservedly placed first. Arranging 
imposing pillars of Roses as a back¬ 
ground, the dominant features were a 
great centre of the single crimson Princess 
Mary. Mrs. George Norwood, Florence 
Forrester, Charles E. Shea, and the semi¬ 
double pink, Queen of the Belgians, were 
also good. Messrs. B. R. Gant and 
Sons were second, having the new Golden 
Ophelia, SalLie, splendidly displayed, 
Mollie Sharman Crawford (white), and 
the semi-double blush-coloured variety, 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, in a splendid lot. 
Striking displays both, high quality pre¬ 
vailing throughout. 


AAIATEURS (CHAMPION TROPHY 
CLASS). 

Mr. H. L. Wefctern, Oxited, carried off 
premier honours for thirty-six exhibition 
Roses, distinct, his Mildred Grant securing 
the Silver Medal. Wm. Shean, Candeur 
Lyonnaise, Hugh Dickson, and Lady 
Stanley were some others. Dr. C. Lamp- 
lougli was second. Mr. R. de Pryor, 
Hltehin, secured the Ben Cant Memorial 
Prize with a superb dozen, Mdlle. L. 
Crette (pure white), Mabel Drew, and St. 
Helena being noted. Capt. R. Kilber 
Stuart, Newbury, was second, his bloom 
of Snow Queen getting the Silver Medal. 
In this division the class for nine blooms, 
not less than six varieties, was the most 
keenly contested, thirteen competitors 
staging, mostly in excellent form, Mr. 
H. F. Matthews, Stevenage, leading with 
a capital lot, of which Dean Hole, Amy 
Hammond (creamy-buff), Wm. Shean, and 
Mildred Grant were noted. Equal seconds 
were awarded to Mr. StronneT and 
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Mr. F. Spencer. For the C. B. Shea Cup 
two staged, “ an arrangement of Roses ” 
being requested. Mr. D. H. Davies, 
Beaconsfield, was given first for an 
original and thoughtful arrangement, the 
back of which was a hooded wire screen 
4 feet high, the pattern of a hooded fire¬ 
screen tastefully adorned with blush 
Rambler and other Roses, with bowls and 
trays and miniature pillars In front. 

ARTISTIC CLASSES. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks took first prize for a 
table arrangement In the Nurserymen’s 
Class, using Irish Afterglow, Irish 
Elegance, and Rosa Willmottae sprays. In 
the Amateurs’ Class, single-flowered Roses 
only to be used, Miss E. M. Davis, Bur¬ 
gess Hill, led, using Irish Elegance. Mrs. 
Colston, Warminster, was second, the 
variety employed being Cupid, with cop¬ 
pery foliage. In a like table class, where 
any but single-flowers may be employed, 
the last-named exhibitor led with a 
superbly blended arrangement of Mme. E. 
Herriott and Duchess of Wellington, the 
effect being very fine. Mrs. Courtney 
Page was a strong second with a lovely 
arrangement of Ophelia, the perfect 
blooms carrying great weight. 

We hope to deal with the New Roses in 
our next issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FfcAETB AID FLOWBBS. 

Manure-water for Chrysanthemums 

(A).—Well-grown and vigorous plants do 
not require help of this kind until they 
are well established in the pots in which 
they are to flower, with these fairly full 
of roots. Some say no liquid stimulant 
should be given until the flower-buds can 
be perceived; but as it is important for 
the plants to be in the fullest health and 
vigour at that time, it is advisable to give 
a few weak applications beforehand, 
especially if they were potted early. A 
dose or two in between the shifts—if from 
any cause there is any delay in removing 
them from the smaller to the larger size— 
will also sometimes be found very useful. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing the Wistaria ( Lehcar ).—The 
best way is to layer it. This is best done 
in the autumn, after the leave® have 
fallen. The layer® are very slow to root. 
If the layer® have been put down in the 
autumn, they will not have commenced to 
heal where out by the following March, 
and even by the following March they 
will not be sufficiently rooted to be sepa¬ 
rated from the parent plant. The pro¬ 
bability is that by the autumn of the fol¬ 
lowing year they will be well rooted, when 
they may be lifted and potted, keeping 
them through the winter in a cold frame. 
The following spring they may be planted 
out permanently. 

The Heavenly Bamboo (Nandina domes- 
tica) (W. S .).—Although introduced to 
this country as far back as 1804, it is only 
of late years that it has been planted, to 
any extent in the open air, this being 
partly due to doubts as to its hardiness. 
It has passed unharmed through 20 degs. 
of frost, both in its native land (China) 
and in this oountry, and therefore is far 
from being tender. It belongs to the Bar¬ 
berry family, and should be given similar 
treatment, except that a little shelter 
from strong winds is also an advantage. 
It fruits freely in France. We have seen 
it on hot, sunny walls in Surrey, but In 
this way it was not seen at its best, and 
never produced fruit. The most effective 
way or growing it is to plant a small 
group, when its elegant Bamboo-like ap¬ 
pearance is easily recognised. The lead¬ 
ing growth, on becoming bare of leaves at 
the base, is furnished with young growths 
whioh break out around it. the whole hav¬ 
ing a pleasing effect, and reaching even¬ 


tually several feet in height. Half-de¬ 
veloped leaves are very pretty when cut, 
their shining surface and charming tints 
showing to great advantage under arti¬ 
ficial light. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cockroaches in stove (Clydeside) .—The 
first thing to do in trying to get rid of 
these insects is to find ont where they 
hide during the day. This .is probably in 
some, cracks of the walls or floors which 
are in a warm position, as they dearly 
love warmth and dryness. . The persistent 
use of insect powder, blowing it into such 
places every evening for some days, should 
enable you to get rid of them. When 
you have reduced the numbers, carefully 
fill up with cement all the cracks in which 
it. is possible for them to hide. Yon 
might also try some of the various phos¬ 
phorous pastes for this purpose, or trap 
them in small basin® of beer and sugar or 
treacle and water, with small pieces of 
lath resting against the brims, so that the 
insects can easily crawl up. The basins 
must not be quite full, or the insects will 
be able to drink the water without falling 
in; In a propagating pit infested with 
cockroaches we some years ago used 
Chase’s Beetle Poison and cleared them 
all out. We have never heard of 
Roachaline. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

IT. IF. W .—Your Peach and Nectarine 
tree®, as also the Vine and Cucumber 
leave®, have been attacked by red spider. 
To rid the tree® of this pest, you must 
follow the treatment recommended to 
H. C. Beyer in our issue of July 13, 

p. 342.- Mrs. Cooper. —It is impossible 

to name Potatoes with any certain,tv un¬ 
less one can see them growing. To be 
quite sure of the name, your best i>lan 
will be to send a few tubers to someone 

who grows Potatoes on a large scale.- 

J. E. Kehall .—Very probably the slow 
growth is due to the proximity of the ever¬ 
green®, whose roots drain away all the 
moisture. We should advise you to keep 
the plants well watered and syringed on 
the evenings of fine day®. If you prepared 
a site for them and put in fresh soil, they 
ought to succeed if the above direction® 
are carried out. 

VAXES OF FLAETS AED FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— M. J. Piggott.— 1, 
Campanula fragalis; 2, Sedum Ewerai; 3, 
Sdbtihorpia europfea, so far as we may 
judge from the dried-up pieces you send 

us.- -F. A. —I, Pteris Iongifolia; 2, 

Asplenium bulhaferum; 3, Adianturtl 

cuneatum ; 4, Doodia hinulata.- Sub¬ 

scriber.—I } Spiraea arisafolia; 2, Galega 
officinalis; 3, Veronica longifolia f 4, 

Sedum aJbum.- B. H. —1, Geranium 

sanguineura; 2, Centaurea montana; 3, 

Corydalis lutea; 4, Rubu® nutkanus.- 

R. H. —1, Digitalis ferruginea* 2, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi; 3, Philadelphus coro- 

narius; 4, Galega officinalis alba.- 

Fraser. — White flower , Sidalcea Candida; 
starry flower , The Masrterwort (Astrantia 

major. - G. G. Baker C res swell.- — Spiraea 

hypericifolia. 

Photographs of gardens and plants.— 

We like to interest our readers in pic¬ 
turesque effects of gardens and in the 
beauty of flowering trees or plants. We 
are always glad to get silver print 
original photographs of beautiful or rare 
flowers and good fruits and vegetables. 
Rock gardens, natural or made, and her¬ 
baceous borders may be included. For 
each photo accepted we are prepared to 
pay the usual fee. Small , feeble photo - 
graphs , wanting in detail, are of no use, 
and are impossible of reproduction. Post¬ 
card photographs are also useless. The 
photographs selected will be engraved in 
the best possible way, and appear in due 
course in these pages . f rcn 
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SANKEYS'c?*" POTS 

^ t>he BEST and Cheapest*. 


5l«lt quantity of aack ilia required a t*4 h«»» "tarrlaia paid " 
quotation (“ carriage" frequently amount* to half * alia* at 
fondt). op unit lor Pric* Utl. Ira*. 

SPECIAL PUTS of all d«*criptl<ma. Ilulb IW..I. and Faria 


RICHARD SAN KEY A SOW, LTP, 
Bulwell PoHeriee. HOrr/*G/-'4M. 


from which you probably sudor moat Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers Is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con* 
tlnue, dr It will go from bad to worse. 
It Is essential to seek without any delay 


f * Spraying ruthlessly stamps out disease 

a n d blight and effectually destroys insect 
P e Ms It increases the Potato crop from 
2 lo 2£ tons per acre. In a bad year timely 
spraying may save the entire crop. 

It is the patriotic duty of everyone with 
land to help to produce a bumper Potato 
f crop this season and so secure the country 

from Potato famine in the coming winter. 

Be sure you buy a “Ubel” Sprayer, the most efficient 
and strongly constructed Sprayer on the market. 

Write for Catalogue and address of nearest dealer. 

United Brassfounders and Engineers Ltd J 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester /A 


and fortunately you havo not far to go. 
Boocham’a Pllla, which aro almost at 
your door, will In all probability provo a 
perfect medicine for you and relievo you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of rnn-down health and depression 
of spirits. There Is good reason for the 
popularity of 


•sack Sprayers 

fBy every Test TBeBest . 
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By A. F. BARRON, V.M.H. 
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NOTES FROM JAMAICA. 

My favourite No. 31 Mangoes are in. 
Yesterday they were selling in the market 
at four for a farthing. Four must weigh 
1$ lbs., and there must be 1 lb. of the de¬ 
licious Apricot-like flesh. In shape, 
Mangoes are Kidney Potatoes, some kinds 
inclining to length and other kinds to 
roundness. “ Numbers,” as we call No. 
31’s, are among the roundest. They have 
the sweetest smell of any and the most 
luscious flavour; Apricot with a soupcon 
of Greengage is not far off it. It is not a 
“ company ” fruit, but should be eaten in 
strict privacy. You skin it—the skin 
comes off very easily—make a slight cut at 
the thin end and tear down to the thick, 
and a considerable width comes off. It 
doesn’t quite roll out of its skin like a good 
Peach, but every bit comes off without 
leaving any behind; some six or seven 
strips in all. Then you bite into the thin 
end and work downwards, and finally suck 
at the seed. At the end of the process 
your fingers are streaming with sticky 
juice. The Mango season comes in with 
May and goes out with August. There are 
early, mid-season, and late kinds. “ Num¬ 
ber *’ is mid-season—June and July 
roughly. 

As I walked up to Retirement on Tues¬ 
day—tlds is Thursday—the boys were 
stoning the Mango-trees all along the road. 
The “ stone ” is generally a Mango, one of 
the fallen ones which litter the road. They 
are very expert at this game, and shoot 
straight at the most tempting ripe ones. 
Of course, green ones come down too, but 
each tree has thousands, so it does not 
much matter. Passers-by sometimes have 
a bad time when the boys are absorbed in 
the throwing. The whole walk to Retire¬ 
ment (eight miles) is lovely. At first, ex¬ 
tensive views over sea one way and moun¬ 
tains the other. In places one gets into 
deep lanes, just like those in Devonshire, 
red soil and all, covered with Ferns which 
look strangely familiar, but are really 
different. Things you would say were 
Polypodies, but they are not, covering tree 
roots, tree stems, and rocks; and Harts- 
tongues, but really no such things and no 
relations. It used to be said that Jamaica 
had as many varieties of Ferns as there 
are days in the year. Now they have 
some 500 species. There are lo<ng trails of 
Stag’s-horn Moss, indistinguishable to my 
eye from that on Scotch moors, and Cocco- 
cypselum remits hangs out its lveaiitiful 
satiny seed capsules of lapis lazuli. In 
one place there is a magnificent Quango- 
tree, handsomest of all the trees here, with 
spreading branches like an Oak. Poin- 
ciana regia is out now, gorgeous in its red 
attire. You see' it flaming a mile away. 
A pale lilac Catalpa, very beautiful, is just 
over. That, too, makes splashes of deli¬ 
cate colour in the landscape. Now we 
have the Lotusberry (Byrsonima) out, with 
its racemes of a pleasant full yellow. 
Among smaller things the Dog-banes are 
conspicuous. A large-flowered one, pale 
sulphur, is common here; they call it 
Nightshade. Another striking plant, still 
smaller, is Isotoma; deadly poison that, 
too, and its flower of pure white looks so 
innocent. I once put one to my lips and 
regretted it; it burnt violently for some 
hours. It is said to be deadly to stock 
(cattle) in some parts, but here the pen- 
keepers tell - me they>do not eat It. 

kliO xlt- J * 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Rhododendron B. do Bruin.— The name 
of the Rhododendron you figured on p. 327 
is not Baron de Bruin, simply B. de Bruin, 
and is named after Mr. B. de Bruin, of 
M. Koster and Son, Boskoop.— Anthony 
Waterer. 

Kalmla latlfolia not thriving.— Mr. Jen¬ 
kins is very enthusiastic about this (July 
13th, p. 241), but will he tell us how to 
grow it in some soils, cool and stiff? I 
have failed with it for half a lifetime. I 
have little peat. Does it need half-shade? 
— W. 

Antirrhinum Nelrosd.— If y#ur corre¬ 
spondent “ Leahurst ” wishes to £ee this 
Antirrhinum in perfection, he must grow 
it in a cool house, sowing the seed in 
August and potting on. Treated in this 
way, it is a reyelation and a thing of 
beauty, very different from the rather, 
dull colouring it assumes out of doors. 
For final potting, three plants in a Gj-lnch 
pot make a splendid show.— Windermere. 

1*088 of Gentianette (Phaeelia cam¬ 
panil la ria).—This beautiful plant, that 
used to ramp about my garden self-sown 
sometimes, has not come up, though care¬ 
fully sown by me at the usual time in 
spring. Can it be bad seed?—S. S., Kent. 

[We fear the seed is amiss, and that 
sources of good seed have failed. R/io- 
danthes have failed with me as well as 
the Phaeelia .— Ed.] 

Cladlolus The Bride.— A patch of this 
Gladiolus, in a very dry, sunny comer, has 
been a great success for many years. The 
conns have never been disturbed, nor has 
any protection been given in winter ; yet 
every .Tune there is a sheaf of the beau¬ 
tiful white blossoms. A touch of colour 
Is afforded by an adjacent colony of the 
variety Blushing Bride, with its bright 
dasli of carmine. This is as satisfactory 
as the other.—J. 

Increasing Azalea.— You were so kind 
as to send me some cuttings of your 
Azalea Caldwelli just about tills time last 
year, and Fitit, the gardener we have at 
Werrlngton, has just sent me no less than 
sixty-eight well-rooted plants from them. 
He is a remarkable proixagator, and has 
even raised some of the newer evergreen 
Oaks from cuttings. The sun has hit our 
flowers on the shrubs here harder 
than tile frost did in last winter or the 
winter before. —,T . Williams, Caerhays 
Castle , Cornwall. 

Geranium armenum.— Although this is 
one of the most uncommon of the hardy 
Geraniums, it is one of the very best of 
them all. Few plants can compare with 
It in the richness of its large purple 
flowers, the striking colour being set off 
by a bold black centre and rays of glisten¬ 
ing jet. G. armenum will attain the height 
of some 3 feet, but the habit doubtless 
varies according to soil and position. A 
good, deep, rattier cool root-hold in half¬ 
shade appears to fulfil Its requirements.— 
A. T. J. 

Rose Captain Hayward.— This Rose is 
too well known to call for description, but 
its individual good qualities are. apt to be 
lost sight of. To begin with, it is very 
hardy, and In any form it is a good doer. 
Especially useful as a bush, its dark, 
delicately-perfumed blooms are freely pro¬ 
duced over a long season. When the buds 
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of many other Roses are affected by cold 
or by wet those of Captain Hayward sel¬ 
dom disappoint. In short, the variety is 
one of the best all-round Roses in cultiva¬ 
tion.— A Scottish Gardener. 

Tufted Pansy Sunbeam.— A colony of 
this useful Tufted Pansy, seen at St. 
Mary's Isle the other day reminds me that 
it is now close upon fifteen years—to be 
exact in 1904—since I first noted the 
variety. It was then considered an acquisi¬ 
tion, and the passing years have confirmed 
its value. The variety is raylesS, of a 
good shade of primrose, with an orange 
eye and an edge of mauve-blue. The 
flowers are large individually and full of 
substance, while the habit of the plant is 
quite good. Altogether Sunbeam is to be 
preferred to the older Goldfinch and other 
Tufted Pansies of a similar colour.—W. 
McG. 

The White Cranesbill (Geranium s*in- 
guiuenm album).—This was first found on 
the shore of the Kirkcudbrightshire side 
of the Solway near Aucliencalm by Mr. 
W. D. Robinson-Douglas, of Orchard ton, 
and was the only plant of lis kind there. 
All th<‘ stock in gardens now has beam 
derived from this one sitecimen. It is a 
very attractive Cranesbill, more vigorous, 
as a rule, than the typical G. sanguiueum. 
For a .stood many years after I first re¬ 
ceived It the self-sown seedlings came 
true, and were all white, but during the 
last five yeans a few have appeared which- 
have reverted to G. sanguiueum. The 
White Cranesbill likes a dry, sunny place. 
S. Arnott. 1 

Ellacombe’s Yucca.— 1 This, a fine flower¬ 
ing spike of which was given an Award 
of Merit when shown by Mr. Geo. Paul, 
of Cheshunt, at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on July 10, deserves 
more attention than it at present seems 
to receive. With the precious qualities 
of hardiness, fine form, and abundant 
bloom common to the other varieties of 
the Y. gloriosa type, it ha® the additional 
charm of a rich suffusion of reddish- 
crimson on the backs of the jietaLs, a 
stately pyramid of its flowers being very 
effective in the garden. In habit it comes 
near Y. reeurvifolia. Beau, in “Trees 
anil Shrubs Hardy In the British Isles,” 
says, “It Is a tine Yucca, i>erhai)® from. 
Y. gloriosa crossed with Y. reourvifolia.” 
—P. T. 

Adiantum pedatum.— It would be in¬ 
teresting to some of us to learn something 
more about the K Ion dyke variety of 
Adiantum pedatum, referred to by 
“ A. T. J.” in the Interesting notes on 
Mr. Buxton’s garden at Befctws-y-Coed. 
The ordinary A. pedatum is such a lovely 
thing that one would be glad to know 
what difference exists between it. and the 
Klondyke variety. The need of shelter 
from strong wind when cultivating A. 
pedatum in the open is frequently en¬ 
joined, and it cannot be over-emphasised, 
especially in exposed gardens, where high 
winds frequently break the fragile, grace¬ 
ful stalks and destroy the beauty of the 
plants. This charming Maiden Hair Is 
hardy well north of the Tweed, but it 
must have shelter and some shade if it Is 
to be happy and flourishing.—S. Arnott. 

Aubrletlas from outtlngs.— In the in¬ 
teresting “ Notes from Newbury ” in Gar¬ 
dening for July Gtli (page 321) your corre¬ 
spondent speaks ofj ,ijLqt having been sue- 
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cessful In raising Aubrietias from cut- 
tinge. Several years ago, while visiting a 
large hardy plant nursery in which pro¬ 
pagation of most hardy alpinee was car¬ 
ried on most successfully, I was informed 
that the propagators theTe had the same 
experience. In some hands, I find that 
the ordinary method of striking cuttings 
of these flowers by using youmg, short 
growths is not successful. Personally, I 
have always had quite good results by 
using a bit of old “wood” with a heel, 
putting the latter at a depth of about an 
inch, surfacing the pots with sand, and 
watering well in. In a cold house in 
summer these cuttings root freely, these 
being left in the cutting pots until spring. 
—S. Arnott. 

8hirley Popples.— Fours years ago, when 
making my garden, I formed a border 270 
feet by 35 feet, and planted it with the 
best-flowering shrubs and trees. Then in 
spring I sowed Candytuft, Shirley Popples, 
Honesty, and Foxgloves. To-day this 
border Is a picture. For the first time the 
autumn seedlings lived through the 
winter. The Popples have even climbed 
the shrubs. The deep erimson in the centre 
of Prunus Piaaardi looks well. The, 
Poppies are in every possible shade.— 
D. W. Hill, The Gables,'Orwell Road, 
Rathgar. 

Berborls empetrifolia.— It is pleasing to 
see the remarks on pages 260 and 310 of 
two such able authorities who write in 
favour of this hardy little shrub, which Is 
now rarely met with, owing perhaps, to the 
gorgeous colour of the stronger-growing 
kinds. Nevertheless, to my taste, B. 
empetrifolia Is a beautiful and mrat use¬ 
ful shrub, valuable for the fumisiing of 
dry banks and pretty in a cut state. For 
the fringes on high positions on large rock 
gardens B. empetrifolia will prove valu¬ 
able. The flowers are pale yellow. Sum¬ 
mer-flowering bulbs look very well rising 
through Its summer leafage. It is easy 
to see from which parent B. stenophylla 
derived its graceful character.—E. 

Rubua arotlous. —This has to be watched 
carefully If it gets Into a congenial situa¬ 
tion, as In that case It spreads rapidly by 
means of its underground stems. It is a 
favourite of mine, and I do not grudge 
giving It a good deal of space, as it is 
always neat and refined-looking, afld keeps 
on producing its pretty pink flowers over 
a long period. Moreover, the autumn 
colouring of its foliage is very good. It 
thrives in a not too sunny position and 
likes a cool, leafy, rooting medium. I 
have also found It spread rapidly In a 
rather heavy loamy soil, but I do hot think 
it flowered so freely. The berries have a 
very strong, sugary scent, but my plants 
do not fruit at all freely. I think some 
forms fruit more freely than others.— 
N. L. 

The Golden-leaved Cheetnut (Gas- 
tanopsis chrysophy 11a). --Some fruiting 
branches of this Californian tree were 
shown by Mr. Geo. Paul, Cheshunt, at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on July 16. The nuts are borne 
in spiny cups after the manner of the ordi¬ 
nary Sweet Chestnut (Castanea satira), 
the nuts being similar in taste and shape 
to those of the latter tree. There is, how¬ 
ever, a difference in the way they are pro¬ 
duced, for whereas the Sweet Chestnut 
blooms in July and ripens its fruits in 
October, the Castanopsis flowers towards 
the end of the summer and ripens its fruits 
the following year. Another difference is 
that the Sweet Chestnut is a summer-leaf¬ 
ing tree, while the Castanopsis is an ever¬ 
green. The leaves of the Castanopsis 
resemble those of the Evergreen Oak, with 
a similar dark green surface, but a golden 
reverse—hence the n&mfe—the least! breeze 
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moving the leaves so as to show the golden 
colour. It is easily increased from seeds, 
which ripen in this country. The plants 
should be put into their permanent quar¬ 
ters as early as possible, choosing a posi¬ 
tion sheltered from cold winds. We 
learn that this tree Is now in fruit in the 
gardens at Holland House, Kensington, 
London, W.—P. T. 

From Friar Park we hear on inquiry 
that there is nothing very special in the 
rock garden. Alpine Pinks and Hairbells 
are abundant, the latter Inclined to same¬ 
ness and lacking variety. Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas were never so fine, and last 
long in bloom. Weigelas were never so 
laden before with bloom. Roses of all sorts 
are poor, except Sinica Anemone, which 
flowered superbly on pergola. The purple 
Rock-cress (Aubrletia), the rock plant 
that usually thrives in all conditions, was 
quite a failure.—W. 

The Wonderberry.— I have just got a 
present of some Wonderberry, or Sun- 
berry plants. As I have never even heard 
of them, I will be grateful for any par- 
ticulars you can spare in your most useful 
and Interesting journal.— James White. 

[The Director of Kew Gardens, in a 
written reply to a correspondent as to the 
above, says: “ The plant as produced in 
this country cannot be distinguished ftom 
certain forms of Soianum nigrum Linn., 
a cosmopolitan weed, whose fruits are 
said to be edible in some countries and 
poisonous in others (including Britain).”] 

Tullpa eylveetrle.— I was glad to see a 
word said In praise of this beautiful native 
plant by'“ J.” in Gardening for June 15th, 
p. 288, and I am interested that he can 
recommend Its flowering properties as use¬ 
ful for planting and naturalising in 
meadows, etc. My experience with this 
plant in its native condition is that it is a 
very shy flowerer indeed, and exactly coin¬ 
cides with the view taken by Mr. J. W. 
White, who states (FI. Bristol, p. 583, 
1912) that this peculiarity occurs not only 
in England, but in other European coun¬ 
tries, Sweden and Switzerland being par¬ 
ticularly mentioned. Possibly, under culti¬ 
vation, the plant makes amends for its re¬ 
tiring habits in the country. The wild 
Tulip Is figured in all the books at hand 
with pure yellow flowers, and I have never 
seen the form with the red-tinted flower 
mentioned by “ J.,” which I should be glad 
to know if he considers native.—C. E. 
Salmon. 

DlanthU8 alpinus.— The Alpine Pink 
well deserves the encomiums of Mr. Jen¬ 
kins and Mr. Clarence Elliott In your 
issue of July 6th. It is one of the best 
and most satisfactory of the choicer 
species, and in some places does splen¬ 
didly. As has been remarked, it appears 
to suffer greatly from drought. This is 
not a common thing with the greater num¬ 
ber of Pinks, but I have observed this 
with regard to D. alpinus, and must attri¬ 
bute many of the losses to this cause, and 
also to slugs, which have a great fondness 
for it, especially when the plants are 
small. Sir Herbert Maxwell grows it ex¬ 
ceedingly well In his wail garden, where, 
in the chinks between the stones, the roots 
are kept cool and free from drought. I 
always think the white variety, so much 
sought after a short time ago, a poor 
thing compared with a good form of bril¬ 
liant rose, such as Mr. Jenkins speaks of 
at Kew. Seedlings vary to some extent, 
but raising from seeds is quite a good 
method of securing a stock of plants of~ 
vigorous growth.—S. Arnott. 

RO 8 C 08 & oautlloldes. —This, with its 
quaint but pretty flowers, seems quite 
i hardy if planted deeply, and even in the 
trying winter of 1916-17 was uninjured. 


This year I thought I had lost one of my 
plants, as there was no sign of it by. the 
middle of June when another one, planted 
in a similar position, w r as in full flower. 
However, a few days afterwards a few 
shoots appeared and came into bloom just 
as the last flowers on the other plant were 
going off. Each flowering stem produces 
three or four blooms in succession, and 
they make a very welcome contrast to their 
neighbours in the rock garden. The only 
fault I have to find with the plant Is that 
it has a rather leggy appearance, but that 
can be remedied by giving it for neigh¬ 
bours plants with rather spreading foli¬ 
age—not sufficient to crowd it up, but just 
enough to take off the appearance of 
bareness round the stems.—N. L. 

The Californian Poppy.— There Is an 
interesting account in the latest issue of 
the Journal of tihe Royal Horticultural 
Society of a series of trials of the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of the Eschscholtzia at 
Wisley. In these days one does not meet 
with so many of its glowing flowers in 
villa and cottage gardens as at one time, 
but there are few more valuable annuals 
than these Californian Poppies. I call 
them annuals, for such they are in most 
places, but in some they are quite peren¬ 
nial. By the sea, for example, they are 
frequently perennial, and last for many 
years, but they have their likes and dis¬ 
likes even there, a Ad for a long time in a 
seaside garden I was foiled in all my 
attempts to establish E. califomiea as a 
perennial, although there were other gar¬ 
dens close by where this plant had been 
for years, springing from the old roots 
and flowering annually. Here, on the 
contrary, some ten or twelve miles further 
inland as the crow flies, I have old plants 
which have stood at least ten winters, and 
are flowering well. The variety is E. 
crocea. The plants are growing in a very 
dry and sunny border, facing due south¬ 
west, and close to the edge of a gravel 
path. They had made a good deal of 
growth before a late snowstorm this 
spring, and these early growths were 
killed, so that the later ones are not so 
vigorous as usual.—S. Arnott. 

Wild flowers on the Sussex Downs.— 
Rambling over the Downs last evening 
(July 1) in search of Campanula gleane- 
rata, which I had been told was in bloom 
there, but which I was unable to find, I 
came across a wealth of beauty which re¬ 
paid me. Very handsome were the 
colonies of Viper’s Bu gloss (Echiuni vul- 
gare), the great spikes of deep purple and 
blue flowers like masses of Anchusas, in 
the distance. On one hillside facing 
Beachy Head, and overlooking the sea, 
were masses of this Echium of such vigour 
as I have rarely seen, and among them 
huge drifts of Wild Mignonette (Reseda 
iutea), filling the air with perfume. The 
little Dropwort (Spiraea Filipendula) was 
streaming down the now dry ravines 
formed by the rush of surface water, the 
creamy flowers everywhere. The Bladder 
Campion (Silene Oucubalus), a graceful 
plant, was showing its numerous heads of 
white flowers through the fringes of 
groups of Gorse and Sweet Brier. On the 
higher ground, where the Grass Is short, 
were masses of Wild Thyme in delightful 
colour as they spread about the Grass, 
lighting up the millions of Ooronillas 
which stud these hills, the whole giving off 
a delicate scent in the evening. Near 
by were masses of the flat-headed Kidney 
Vetch (Anthyllis vulneraria), as also of 
the Meadow Vetchling (Lathyrus 
praitensis), and hosts of graceful Grasses. 
Asperulas, pink and white, Polygalas, 
etc., added to the wealth of beautiful 
native flowers which bedeck the Downs In 
midsummer.—E^ fre I 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME CHINESE VIBURNUMS. 

Tiie Viburnums are represented in China 
by a large number of species, many of 
which have been introduced to this coun¬ 
try during the present century and are of 
considerable value either by reason of their 
flowers or fruit. Most of them are hardy, 
but a few' are only suitable for the milder 
parts of the country. Of the many species 
the following are w r orth attention :— 

V. betulifolium is a vigorous-growing 
shrub at least 5 feet high wdth Birch-like 
leaves. The w’hite flowers, borne in dense 
clusters each 3 inches or 4 inches across, 
are succeeded by rich red fruits which 
ripen in September. It is attractive during 
both the flowering and fruiting periods, 
but specially beautiful at the latter time. 
V; Carlesi is not really a Chinese 


much faster than it increases in height. 
Heads 3 inches wide made up of white 
flowers are borne in May and succeeded by 
blue fruits. A peculiarity of the plant is 
seen in the prominent veins of the leaves. 

V. Harryanum.— This evergreen bush 
may grow eventually C feet or more high, 
although it has not been in cultivation long 
enough in this country for its correct pro¬ 
portions to be known. The flowers are 
white and the fruit black. 

V. Henryi. —Although distinct, this ever¬ 
green species is not one of the most decora¬ 
tive of the new introductions. Forming a 
bush 8 feet or 10 feet high, it is easily 
recognised by its rather narrow, oval 
leaves and rigid panicles of small white 
flow r ers. The fruits are alternately red 
and black. A native of Central China, it 
was introduced in 1901. 

V. hupehense was introduced ten years 



Flowering shoots of Viburnum coriaceum. From a photograph 
in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haskmere. 


species, being found in Corea, its first ap¬ 
pearance in the British Isles being about 
1902. Growing 3 feet or 4 feet high, it 
bears clusters of w r axy-white, deliciously- 
scented flowers which are pink in the bud 
stage. Unfortunately, it is not very hardy, 
being subject to injury by spring frosts. 
For the milder parts of the country, how’- 
ever, it is a very desirable plant. 

V. coriaceum, the subject of the accom¬ 
panying illustration, is an evergreen. The 
flowers are white, tubular, and produced 
in large clusters. It is wild in both the 
Himalayas and China, and sometimes at¬ 
tains very large proportions, a bush up¬ 
wards of 20 feet high or sometimes a tree 
of 50 feet. It is not very hardy and is not 
recommended for general cultivation. 


V. Davidi is a 
compact habit, 



ago. It is a summer-leafing bush at least 
8 feet high, bearing compact heads of w’hite 
flowers which are followed by attractive 
red fruits. 

V. lobopiiyllum is one of the best of the 
new Chinese species. Introduced in 1901, 
there are already large bushes approaching 
12 feet in height in this country. The 
flowers are white and borne in moderate¬ 
sized corymbs in May and June. It is, 
however, from late August onwards that 
the plant is seen to greatest advantage, for 
the branches are at that time weighed 
dow r n by large numbers of rich red berries. 
It is useful alike for specimen plants, 
groups, or shrubberies. 

V. maorocephalum. —The sterile form of 
this species is a very beautiful flowering 
shrub, but, unfortunately, it is not very 
hardy, and in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 


don ought really to be grow T n against a 
wall. In Devonshire it gives excellent re¬ 
sults in the open, however. Here it is best 
known as a loose bush a few r feet high, but 
in China it is said to sometimes attain a 
height of 20 feet. The grey-green leaves 
may be evergreen or deciduous according 
to position and climatic conditions. The 
white, sterile flowers are borne during May 
and June in large heads resembling those 
of a Hydrangea, and, as they appear with 
considerable freedom, a plant at flowering 
time is very attractive. Planted against a 
wall with a south or west aspect it grows 
well and always blooms freely. 

V. rhytidophyllum was introduced in 
1900, and for a number of years was re¬ 
garded as one of the most promising intro¬ 
ductions of recent years. Unfortunately, 
it has not come up to expectations, for 
although in many ways a very remarkable 
shrub, it becomes shabby and unkempt for 
a considerable period each year. Growing 
8 feet or 10 feet high, it is remarkable for 
its long, deeply-wrinkled, evergreen leaves, 
which are covered with grey or buff down 
on the under surface. The larger leaves 
may be each 8 inches long and 2$ inches 
wide. The cream-coloured flowers appear 
in large flat heads in May, and are fol¬ 
lowed by showy fruits that are alternately 
red and black. 

V. theiferum, also a Chinese shrub of 
recent Introduction, grows 12 feet high and 
is chiefly attractive in autumn by reason 
of its bright red fruits. The flowering 
time is June. 

V. tomentosum. —Although this summer- 
leafing shrub and its varieties have been in 
cultivation for fifty years or more, it is 
still very popular. There are forms with 
fertile and others with sterile flowers, the 
latter being best known as V. plica turn. 
Growing about 8 feet high, the type is well 
known by reason of its flat heads of mixed 
white fertile and sterile flowers. V. t. 
Mariesi is an improvement on the type. 
V. t. piicatum and V. t. plicatum grandi- 
florurn bear large round heads of sterile 
flow r ers. Both are very free-flowering. 

V. utile is an evergreen bush 5 feet high 
with small leaves and rather dense heads 
of white flowers. It was introduced from 
China in 1901. D. 


THE KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE 
(Gymnocladus canadensis). 

From a fine foliage point of view this is 
one of the most beautiful summer-leating 
trees available for the gardens of the 
British Isles, and it is solely on that ac¬ 
count that it should be grown, for the 
flowers are rarely produced, and they have 
little to commend them. The tree is a 
native of the Eastern and Central United 
States, and it has been known in this coun¬ 
try for more than 150 years, although, 
singularly, very few well-developed ex¬ 
amples are in existence. Perhaps the 
largest is to be found at Claremont, Esher, 
that being over 60 feet high with a trunk 
7 feet or more in diameter. There are, 
how'over, numerous trees 20 feet to 
30 feet high with spreading heads. 
In America it exceeds 100 feet in height. 
The bi pinnate leaves, up to 3 feet 
in length and nearly 2 feet wdde, are 
made up of numerous green leaflets, 
the branch lets being rather thick, 
with the leaves arranged in large clus¬ 
ters about the apex. Male and female 
flowers are borne by different trees. In 
each case they are in erect, terminal 
racemes, those of female trees being larger 
than those of the male. In both instances 
the flowers are small and dull in colour. 
The fruit is in the shape of a long pod, the 
seeds large and round, In America the 
seeds have been ground and used in the 
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same way as coffee, hence the common 
name. Only one other species of Gymno- 
cladus is known, that being a native of 
Chink. It has been introduced to this 
country on several occasions, but has failed 
to become established, probably on account 
of lack of hardiness, for young plants are 
decidedly less hardy than those of the 
American species and are easily injured by 
frost. In^China the seeds of this species 
are used as a substitute for soap. The 
Kentucky Coffee Tree requires a sunny 
position and good loamy soil. It is seen to 
the best advantage when planted on a lawn 
or in some other position where sufficient 
room can be allowed for proper develop¬ 
ment. At the same time it is not wise to 
expose it to violent winds, as the weight of 
its leaves when blown about is liable to 
wrench off the branches. Propagation 
should be effected by means -of imported 
seeds, which may be sown singly in pots of 
sandy loam Indoors as soon as received. 

__ D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The 8alt Tree (Halimodendron argen- 
teum).—This old but uncommon shrub, 
when seen in this country, is usually as a 
grafted plant, for it is rather difficult to 
rear on its own roots. It is a native of 
Siberia, and was introduced about 140 
years ago. Although its common name 
suggests that it is of tree-like proportions, 
it is, in reality, a bush with rather long, 
slender branches which are armed with 
small spines. During June and July 
pinkish-purple, Pea-shaped flowers are pro¬ 
duced freely, which are followed by small 
pods containing a few seeds each. It is 
usually grafted upon stems, several feet 
high, of Oaragana ayborescens, forming in 
this way a mop-headed bush. Plants on 
their own roots, however, or those grafted 
low down, grow from 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
and are very suitable for the rock garden. 
Light, loamy soil and a sunny position are 
essential to success. In some countries an 
attempt is being made to establish it upon 
sand dunes near the sea, and in places 
where it grows well it ought to be an ad¬ 
mirable shrub for the purpose, especially 
as it does not object to a moderate amount 
of salt in the soil.—D. 

Cytisus nigricans. —In the limited num¬ 
ber of hardy Shrubs that flower from July 
onwards must be Included this Cytisus. 
It is of a stiff, upright habit of growth, 
reaching a height of 3 feet to 5 feet, the 
flowers in long, erect, slender racemes. 
This Cytisus flowers on the shoots of the 
current year, so that any necessary prun¬ 
ing should be done in early spring. Like 
several of its allies, Cytisus nigricans will 
grow and flower well in hot, dry soils. It 
is a native of Central and South-East 
Europe, and it is said to have been intro¬ 
duced in 1730. This Broom can be readily 
propagated from seeds, which are so 
freely borne that if they are all allowed 
to develop, the plant will be a good deal 
weakened thereby. Another Cytisus now 
in bloom is E. capiit&tus, orsuplnus, as it 
is sometimes called, and of immediate 
allies may be mentioned Genista setnenfeis, 
Genista virgata—remarkable as being one 
of the few shrubs from Madeira that are 
really hardy—and the Spanish Broom 
(Spartium junceum).—K. R. W. 

Lonicera Heckrottl.— This is a very de¬ 
sirable Honeysuckle, but of a much less 
climbing habit than our native species. 
The flowers of L. Heckrottl, of a rich 
pink outside and yellow within, are borne 
from June till well into the autumn ; in¬ 
deed, during my ljst visit to Coombe 
Wood Nursery early in October three or 
four years ago, a specimen of this Loni- 
cera .in a mixed bo«rdQ£ was particularly 
attractive by reasortof rite of 


bloom. It originated, I believe, in the 
United States, and is commonly regarded 
as a hybrid between the Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckle (Lonicera sempervireus) and some 
other species. The Trumpet Honeysuckle 
Is tender in ninny parts of this country, 
but L. Ileckrotti has proved hardy where 
the former failed. The specimen referred 
to at Coombe Wood was secured to a stout 
stake, the minor branches (allowed to dis¬ 
pose themselves at will. This Honey¬ 
suckle may be increased from cuttings of 
the halLripeued shoots, put into pots of 
sandy soil, and stood In a frame kept 
close and shaded.—K. R. W. 

Hypericum Webbl. —Of a neat and 
busily habit, this is not without value in 
the rock garden. Although it is said that 
H. Webbi is not quite hardy, yet it is well 
worth a trial, and in exposed situations a 
little protection is easily afforded. H. 
oblongifolium is also a desirable plant, 
although later in blooming than H. Webbi. 
The family is a highly interesting one, 
and it is to be regretted that some of the 
finer varieties are not reliable in our 
northern climate. — A Scottish Gab- 
denkb. 

Climbing Hydrangea. — I saw this plant 
for the first time growing against the 
south wall of a house 600 feet or so above 
sea level in Peeblesshire. There it grew 
and flowered well, and clung to the wall 
like Ivy. I struck a cutting, and it has 
grown against an east wall in Oxford; 
hut although it produces the sicker-like 
aerial roots, they do not grip the wall, 
and the plant lias never flowered.—W. 
SOMEBVILLE. 


QARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

Carbolic add as an Insecticide.— Could 
you tell me the amount of carbolic acid to 
the gallon of water one could use with 
safety for the killing of caterpillars of the 
Cabbage butterfly, and of the 'sawfly ?—V. 
Gammon. 

[We regret being unable to afford the 
information you ask for. We have no 
knowledge of carbolic acid as a remedy 
for the purpose named, and would not re¬ 
commend it as an insecticide. We have 
seen that 2 ozs. of salt dissolved in a 
gallon of water are recommended by the 
Food Production Department of the Board 
of Agriculture. With respect to the saw- 
fly you do not specify which species, con¬ 
sequently we are unable to advise you on 
this point.] 

Mildew on Roses.—I would advise 
“ Townsman,” page 292, fto try the XL 
mildew wash. I do not think he will have 
much trouble with his Rambler Roses. I 
have used it for some years, and have 
found It efficacious. For Strawberries 
under glass I use according to directions, 
but for Roses in the open air it should be 
used rather stronger. Where mildew 
comes annually, the best way is to syringe 
before it appears, as this will often stop 
an attack, but in any case it should be 
taken in hand the moment the first spot 
is visible. Mildew spreads -with very grea t 
rapidity, and if allowed to remain un¬ 
checked for a few days quite a large 
specimen will become thoroughly infested. 
I had to deal with plants in this con¬ 
dition, and have killed the mildew, but 
the energies of the f plant have been so 
paralysed that the flowers were small and 
imperfect. Crimson Rambler is a very 
greedy feeder, it makes a lot of growth, 
and therefore exhausts the soil more than 
most Roses do. A good dressing of some 
kind of manure should be applied in win¬ 
ter, so that it is taken down to the roots 
by the time growth begins. Every year a 
good iortion of I he old wood should be cut 
away to the base, which will cause strong 
young shoots to come up, and the stronger 
the growth the less liable will this Rose 
be to mildew.— Byfleet. 


Mildew on Rambler Roses.— Noticing in 
your issue of 15th inst. a correspondent’s 
complaint that he cannot find a satisfac¬ 
tory remedy for mildew on Rambler Roses, 
I am happy to say that I have, and my 
experience, although in a very small way 
as an enthusiastic amateur gardener, may 
be of use to him. I had a Hiawatha on the 
front wall of my house badly attacked by 
mildew. For two seasons it suffered. I 
tried sulphur, soot, etc., as advised by 
others, but w’ith no success. Then I was 
advised to try “ Paterson’s Clensel,” a gill 
to a gallon of water, used as a spray, and 
to my delight the mildew disappeared, and 
last year the Rose was covered with ixu- 
feet blooms and foliage. The mixture also 
cleaned bush Roses which-were suffering 
from mildew, and a crimson Rambler which 
was attacked by little white flies. “ Clen¬ 
sel” is a liquid used as a substitute for 
soap in washing, and also as a disinfectant. 
It is inexpensive, costing 8 d. per quart 
bottle.— Mbs. C. R. Edwabd, Argyllshire . 

Red spider on Gooseberries.— Your cor- 
,respondent, page 332, Is fortunate in not 
"being troubled with red spider on Goose¬ 
berries until late in the season, or, as 
stated, the majority of seasons. Possibly 
the cooler climate of Scotland accounts 
for the late arrival. It is very different 
In the sandy districts in the South of 
England, where one has to keep a sharp 
look-out quite early in the year—indeed, 
before buds are fully expanded, a warm 
day will bring the insects out in their 
millions. When growing cordon Goose¬ 
berries In a Surrey garden on a fairly 
large scale, I used to keep a stock of a 
mixture of soft soap and paraffin on hand, 
and on the first sign of danger give the 
trees a thorough drenching from the gar¬ 
den engine, also washing the mulching at 
the base of the stems. This generally en¬ 
sured a clean bill of health for the greater 
part of the season, except in very hot, dry 
times, when we had another visitation as 
summer advanced, by which time the 
greater part of the fruit was ripe, the late 
varieties, like Crystal, Telegraph, White 
Lion, and Warrington excepted. After 
standing for some years, stems and spurs 
o«f cordons get rough, and the interstices 
of the bark served as a lodging place for 
insects. Like the majority of garden 
enemies, red spider is partial and 
localised in its attack. I have lived in 
districts where it gave very little trouble, 
and in others where the foliage of hedge¬ 
rows would be completely destroyed by 
the pest.—E. B. S., J Hardwick. 

The caterpillar plague.— Never have I 
Seen .90 many caterpillars on Apple and 
Pear trees as in the present season, and, 
on perusing Gabdening for May 18th, I 
find references to the same state of affairs 
all over the country. The absence of in¬ 
sect-eating birds is no doubt the chief 
cause of this evil. The cutting down of 
our woodlands through the demands of the 
war will intensify the dearth of birds in 
the future. Undoubtedly when peace 
comes again we must see at once to the 
planting of new woods. Spraying, of 
course, must be resorted to on large planta¬ 
tions of fruit, but in small gardens hand¬ 
picking will be found very beneficial. If 
it were not for the caterpillars there would 
be a fine Apple crop this year, but Pears 
will in any case be a very light crop in 
Cornwall.—W. J. Fabmeb. 

Thrips on Gloxinias (A.) .—The shoot 
and leaves of Gloxinia you send are eaten 
up with thrips. You must vaporise very 
frequently and lightly, and sponge the 
leaves with soapy water. Probably, how¬ 
ever, the best course to adopt, seeing that 
the plants are so badly affected, would be 
to throw them away and get a fresh stock. 
This would be found the more satisfactory 
in the end. 
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FRUIT. 

OVERCROPPING FRUIT-TREES. 
Overcropping is a very great mistake, as 
it not only renders the fruit of poor 
quality, but also weakens the tree. Very 
often what appears an ordinary crop grows 
into a much larger one than the grower 
anticipated. A grower should be able at 
thinning time to gauge the weight of the 
crop the Vines will carry, and at this time 
cut off all superfluous bunches with the 
exception of one or two extra to a rod, 
these to be cut off as soon as the bunches 
have stretched well down and it is seen 
what the crop is likely to be. It is useless 
to overburden the Vines with superfluous 
bunches, and then at about the colouring 
stage to come to the conclusion that too 
many have been left on and commence to 
cut them off. Certainly lessening the crop 
at this stage makes the best of the evil, but 
the principal mischief will have been 
already done. What should constitute 


A fair crop will have to be gauged by 
the health and general condition of the 
Vines, length of rod, and so forth. The 
size of the bunches will also gauge the 
crop to a certain extent, and also the 
amount of feeding that may be given. As 
an argument for heavy cropping it has 
been advanced that many large market 
growers crop very heavily. As a rule, 
these Vines are growing in a soil very suit¬ 
able for the Vine. Again, the rods are not 
expected to last long, and in most cases 
the crop is cut as soon as fit, consequently 
the Vines have time to recover. This is 
quite different from the majority of cases 
in private gardens, where the Vines are 
supposed to hist a long time, and it be¬ 
hoves those in charge to crop the rods 
judiciously, more especially in the case of 
young Vines, the aim being to build up 
canes that will continue to bear good, 
regular crops for many years. Occasion¬ 
ally we hear andTbad <of 1 

Digitized by-QIC 


Sensational crops being taken from 
very young Vines, but this is no criterion 
that the practice can be indulged in gener¬ 
ally. Neither is it wise to do so. The 
width apart the rods are growing makes a 
deal of difference as to what weight of 
Grapes each should carry. For instance, 
a Vine with the rods 4 feet apart is able to 
bring a greater weight of Grapes to 
maturity than another with the rods 2 feet 
apart. Taking varieties of Grapes as a 
whole, where the bunches range from 2 lbs. 
to 3 lbs. weight each, a bunch from every 
other lateral would be an ample crop. A 
greater weight of Alicante may be brought 
to maturity on a single rod than, for in¬ 
stance, in the case of one of Black Ham¬ 
burgh. This latter, although a fair num¬ 
ber of ordinary bunches may be produced, 
will not stand overcropping, that is, if the 
highest finish is desired. As is well 
known, Muscat of Alexandria and Mrs. 
Pince’s Black Muscat are very impatient 
of heavy cropping. 


Peaches and Nectarines are often de¬ 
cidedly overcropped. Small fruits either 
of Peaches or Nectarines are never looked 
upon with favour. Depth of flesh is lack¬ 
ing, and also lusciousness. As a rule, the 
larger kinds of Peaches should be thinned 
down to one to the square foot of surface, 
9 inches for smaller kinds. Nectarines 
may range about 9 inches, and the trees 
being healthy the fruits will be brought to 
full perfection either for home use, exhibi¬ 
tion, or market. For market it does not 
pay to produce small fruit even if there is 
quantity. Figs pay for thinning, especi¬ 
ally where they appear too thickly or in 
clusters, or where there may be danger of 
the trees casting their fruit, especially the 
earliest crop. Melons, again, should not 
be too small. Fruits which will range from 
about 3 lbs. each are of a good, useful 
size. Plums, when grown under glass, 
more especially in pots, are also benefited 
by being thinned. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Elderberry Jelly. —Can you give a recipe 
for making jelly from Elderberries? The 
Elderberry wine of one’s childhood had 
much spice in it, I think.—R. E. H. P. 

[Put the berries into a preserving-pan, 
allowing a pint of water to each pound of 
fruit. Mash the berries, boil for twenty 
minutes, and strain through a coarse cloth. 
Weigh the juice, allowing 1 lb. of pre¬ 
serving sugar to each pound of juice. Put 
into a muslin bag for each pound of juice 
a dozen Cloves, a dozen allspice, a stick of 
Cinnamon, a medium lump of Ginger 
(bruised), and two red Chillies. Tie this 
securely. Boil the juice, sugar, and spices 
until a little dropped on a plate sets quite 
firm. Take out the bag of spices, put jelly 
into hot gallipots, and cover while hot.] 

Planting Strawberries.— Kindly inform 
m© if I oould plant Strawberries satisfac¬ 
torily in the ground which is now being 
cleared of Potatoes? Would it need 
manure? If I secure plants early, could 
a good crop be expected next year? I 
have Strawberry plants four years old and 
exhausted ; the soil is dry and poor. How 
can I best utilise this piece of ground ? 1 

have only a jobbing gardener, who knows 
nothing of the succession of crops.— 
Bath. 

[You may certainly plant Strawberries 
on the plot being cleared of Potatoes. If 
in good heart no further preparation is 
needed beyond levelling and treading the 
surface, but if the soil is poor, manure and 
dig the plot, and break the soil down as 
flue as may be while doing so in order that 
planting may be carried out under the best 
possible conditions. Allow a few days to 
elapse afterwards for the soil to settle, 
then tread, and with a wooden rake level 
the surface. In the meantime procure 
plants established in small pots and plant 
not later than the second week in August. 
See that the soil about the roots is well 
moistened beforehand, plant firmly, well 
water when finished, and apply a mulch of 
short manure or litter to lessen watering 
subsequently. If carried out under these 
conditions you may reasonably look for a 
crop of fruit from plants set out at the. 
time stated. With regard to the old bed, 
grub and burn the plants with other rub¬ 
bish on the spot and distribute the ashes 
over the surface. Then thoroughly manure 
and dig the ground. In due course you 
may then fill it with Cabbages to come in 
for cutting in spring. Procure plants from 
a sowing made at the end of July. These 
should be available at the end of August. 
Set them out in rows 18 inches apart, and 
allow a distance of 15 inches between the 
plants. Varieties to ask for are Ellam’s 
Early, Harbinger, and April, any or all of 
which would be suited for the purpose 
suggested.] 

Growing Melons and Ridge Cucumbers. 

—I should be greatly obliged if you can 
give me advice as to growing Melons in a 
small, oool greenhouse, also Ridge Cucum¬ 
bers without lights. I am suddenly left 
stranded with no gardener. There are 
six or seven Cucumber plants in a small 
frame—too many, I think.— Glen Hailog. 

[We regret being unable to hold out any 
hope of your succeeding with Melons in a 
cool greenhouse, as, however much you 
may make use of sunheat and may, per¬ 
haps, with its aid succeed in getting the 
plants to do well in the earlier stages of 
growth, there will come a time when fire- 
heat is a necessity, and without it you 
would be unable to mature the fruits. We 
therefore advise you to abandon the idea 
and utilise the house for the growing of a 
kite crop of Tomatoes. If good-sized 
plants are obtained at once and planted in 
large pots, boxes, or narrow borders of 
soil and then grown on as single-stemmed 
plants theyj^hpujd| yield an excellent crop 
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of fruit. In regard to Ridge Cucumbers, 
these should succeed in a frame without 
lights, and four would be a sufficient num¬ 
ber of plants for a two-light frame. If the 
plants are stopped two or three times to 
make them break and produce plenty of 
growths they should yield an ample sup¬ 
ply of fruit. The needs of the roots in re¬ 
gard to moisture must have regular atten¬ 
tion, otherwise the foliage will become a 
prey to red spider and the flavour of the 
fruit bitter.] 

Mildew on Vines (Vilis ).—The cause of 
the Vines being infested with mildew is 
probably owing to the admission of front 
air to the house too freely when cold winds 
have been blowing, or it may be caused by 
opening the front ventilators too early in 
the morning, or leaving them open too late 
in the afternoon. There is nothing so 
likely to produce mildew on Vines as 
draughts of cold air. If our surmise is a 
correct one, we should advise you to be 
more careful in the future, ahd cease open¬ 
ing the front ventilators altogether until 
the Vines have passed their flowering 
stage, and the berries have been thinned. 
Keep the atmosphere drier by warming 
the hot-water pipes, if the house is fitted 
with any; at the same time admit air 
through the top ventilators to keep the in¬ 
side atmosphere in a buoyant state. A 
temperature by day of 75 degs. with air on 
is a safe one; if it runs up to 80 degs. 
during the hottest part of the day no harm 
will be done, giving a little air at 70 degs., 
allowing the thermometer to rise with air 
on. Until the berries are thinned it would 
not be safe to dust them with sulphur, nor 
cover the hot-water pipes with it, but the 
main rods might be painted with it at once, 
mixing it with Yvater until of the con¬ 
sistency of paint. Sulphur may be scat¬ 
tered about the floor of the vinery, and on 
the border also. When the berries are as 
large as Peas the whole bunch might be 
dusted over with sulphur if the attack of 
mildew is a violent one. The sulphur can 
afterwards be washed off with water ap¬ 
plied through a syringe, if it cannot be 
blown off. 


Apple Graven8teln. —I note that 41 W.” 
asks why Gravenstein is now so seldom 
grown when the fine quality of this Apple 
is considered. No doubt, like other varie¬ 
ties, it may vary in excellence upon differ¬ 
ent soils, but I hardly think this factor 
lias any bearing upon the question of your 
esteemed correspondent. Gravenstein, I 
imagine, varies less than most high-grade 
Apples, for it is a robust grower and is 
thoroughly reliable. The great difficulty, 
however, is to obtain this Apple true to 
name. There are undoubtedly many spuri¬ 
ous and worthless sorts at present k-nown 
under the name of Gravenstein. The real 
variety is apparently very scarce. One of 
the best nurserymen in the fruit-tree trade 
iu England informed me recently that his 
firm had seven different sorts sent to them 
under the name of Gravenstein, and all 
proved unworthy of cultivation. I merely 
give this experience as an example of 
nomenclature, and the difficulty that 
amateurs have to contend with when they 
make up their minds to purchase a variety 
like the subject of this note. The fact re¬ 
mains, however, that the true Gravenstein 
is one of our finest Apples, and its reputa¬ 
tion has been damaged by worthless kinds 
having been sent out in place of it. There 
need be no difficulty in procuring the true 
Gravenstein, as it may be found in the col¬ 
led ions of many lovers of fine fruits. As 
another example take Early Harvest, 
another fine fruit if one could only get it 
true. Four different sorts came to me as 
Early Harvest this spring. I shall soon 
discover, however, which Is true.— George 
M. Taylor. 
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Outdoor Grapes.— As a contrast to the 
failures recorded this season with the 
majority of fruits it is gratifying to note 
a very satisfactory crop of outdoor Grapes 
or, rather, the promise of one, not so use¬ 
ful, of course, as other things that jnay be 
used in many different ways, but yet wel¬ 
come in a season of scarcity. I suppose 
there is no fruit after the trees have been 
neglected and are in a bad state that re¬ 
sponds to cultural attention so well as the 
Vine, this applying to outdoor just as much 
as to Vines under glass. In fact, old 
Vines, given a fairly good natural soil and 
a satisfactory root condition, can be 
thoroughly rejuvenated, young rods much 
improved in vigour, and bunches and 
berries in size, taking the place of old ones. 
One of the mistakes with these outdoor 
Vines is allowing too much growth to ac¬ 
cumulate instead of removing shoots. 
Three or four are allowed to spring from 
one base and remain, the result being a 
lot of spindly small growths that never 
ripen satisfactorily and admit of few 
plump, sound buds to form the start for 
another season’s growth. Of course, with 
outdoor Grapes one is largely at the mercy 
of the weather in a wet, sunless summer. 
Both foliage and fruit are very subject to 
mildew, but this can be checked with 
flowers of sulphur, and it is nothing like 
so dangerous if the growth is well thinned 
out.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

8 mall Apples. —I quite agree with the 
note on this subject (page 236) by 
“ E. B. S.” The three Apples named by 
him—Wyken Pippin, Golden Harvey, and 
Golden Pippin (winter variety)—are excel¬ 
lent, and I think Mr. G. M. Taylor would 
not put these iu a list of outcast Apples. 
In my own case Cox’s Orange Pippin is an 
Apple that does exceedingly well, strong 
in growth and a fret' bearer, and of very 
fine quality. The soil is a fertile loam and 
quite worth the £130 per acre that is its 
local value. King’s Acre Pippin, as I have 
before stated, is an Apple of great merit 
aud the tree a strong, spreading grower. 
Orleans Reinette is also a vigorous tree; 
also Reinette du Canada; in fact, I am 
not troubled with poor growth except in 
the case of American Mother and a variety 
from Ireland of which I do not yet know 
the name, which is a phenomenally slow 
grower in all forms and on all stocks. I 
have noticed, however, that trees which 
often “ hang fire ” for a year or two some¬ 
times start into vigorous growth later on. 
One cannot, therefore, be dogmatic with¬ 
out a fairly extended experience. I find 
very good results from grafting Apple 
seedlings with ordinary varieties. The 
growth is very satisfactory in such cases 
and the trees come into bearing early.— 
W. J. Farmer. 

Plums and Lima trees.— * Devonian’s ” 
latest note on the above, page 329, serves 
to iIllustrate editorial advice often given— 
i.e., to state in any difficulty the exact 
circumstances of the case about which 
information was required. The first note 
on the subject seemed to imply that the 
damage was done while the Plums were 
yet in bloom, which rendered it extremely 
difficult to understand how this could be. 
Tthe second note, on the other hand, makes 
the situation absolutely clear. The 
damage to the Plum foliage is caused by 
the excrement of the aphis that attacks 
the Dimes, and unless “ Devonian ” moves 
Ms Plums or cuts back the branches of 
the Limes that overhang, he will always 
find Ms fruit trees so affected. I say 
always because there are very few seasons 
in which the Lime is not attacked, often 
causing a premature ripening and drop¬ 
ping of the foliage. It is tMs which 
makes the Lime an objectionable tree for 
town planting, for shortly after the insect 


makes* ils appearance until quite late in 
the season the ground beneath the 
trees is slightly covered with early falling 
leaves and a sticky deposit.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Strawberry plants. —Last autumn and 
this spring my Strawberry plants have 
been attacked by an undiscovered enemy. 
The whole of the leaves on many of the 
plants are oaten, leaving the stems only, 
and in many instances the plants are 
killed. The only insects I can find are 
very large spiders, which are exceedingly 
numerous. I can find neither weevils, 
slugs, nor caterpillars. Perhaps some of 
your readers who have similarly suffered 
may have been more successful in defeat* 
ing the enemy.—T. C. 

Scalded Grapes. —The reason “Inex¬ 
perienced ” finds spotted and scalded 
Grapes is using the syringe in the morn¬ 
ing. The moisture adheres to uie berries, 
and the sun’s rays striking on the glass 
before the berries get thoroughly dry, 
scalding is sure to take place. Damp the 
house two or three times a day, and ven¬ 
tilate early in the morning. Our best 
Grape growers never use tne syringe at 
all, only damping the house.—R. F., 
Chorlton Lodge , Hampton Hill, Middle¬ 
sex. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

HAWS AS FOOD. 

In Northern China there are whole 
orchards of an edible Haw (Crataegus 
pinnatifida). The&e trees have all been 
grafted. They are carefully cultivated, 
and the fruit is harvested and shipped 
all over the land, very much, In fact, as 
Apples are with us. The fruit is of a 
bright red colour, fairly hard, and of an 
agreeably sour taste. There is consider¬ 
able variation in the size of the fruit and 
Iks acidity, but the best kinds are as large 
as good-sized Grab Aiiples, and only 
slightly acid. Haw fruits are extensively 
used in the manufacture of sweetmeats 
and preserves, and foreigners and natives 
are equally fond of them. In the foreign 
embassies in Pekin one is served with 
cake that has preserved Haw fruit as a 
filling. Foreign missionaries supply visi¬ 
tors with a kind of Haw jelly, and the 
Chinese give a jar of Haw preserves as a 
New Year’s present. The fruit of a 
rather sour, dry-fleshed variety is sliced 
and dried aud kept for winter use. The 
GMnese make much use of it during the 
winter months for brewing a tea which 
they claim acta as a blood and system 
purifier. This dried fruit can also be 
stewed, and by the addition of sugar it 
makes a good compote, tasting not unlike 
Apple preserve. Apart from its fruit, it 
is a very handsome tree, making a dense 
head of dark-green foliage, changing to 
gorgeous red aud yellow in the fall. The 
height rarely exceeds 30 feet, and some 
varieties branch out almost at the • 
ground, thus making them well suited for 
ornamental trees ou lawns. The largest 
and best llaw fruit comes from the Shan¬ 
tung Province. It is especially in the 
neighbourhood of Taianfu that one finds 
remarkably large-fruited varieties, the 
trees of wMcli are very productive. 

The stock upon wMch the Chinese graft 
their large-fruited varieties is the wild 
Crataegus pinnatifida, growing in many 
places in the mountains in Northern 
China, Manchuria, Northern Korea, and 
Eastern Siberia. It is mostly seen as a 
shrub. In favourable positions, now- 
ever, it grows into a small tree. In 
general, the wild tree or shrub Is well 
furnished with long thorns, wMle the 
large-fruited cultivated trees are entirely 
without them. > -,| f r J]. N. Meyer. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

BABY BLUE EYES (NEMOPHILA 
MENZIESII) IN MAY. 

This, referred to lately in our pages, Is 
one of the most welcome flowers that, if 
sown in early autumn, face our winters 
and grace the garden in early summer. 
It is of far less value sown in spring, 
though among the best of annual flowers 
in all conditions. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Chrysanthemum macrophyllum.— It is not 
always safe to trust to high-flowing names 
of plants. This was forcibly brought 


the single ones make good garden plants, 
They bloom more freely, do not hang 
down their heads so much as the doubles, 
stand wet weather better, and altogether 
I find them more effective. Quite a ninn 
her of these single Pinks, of different 
colours, can be raised from a packet of 
seeds, and any specially nice ones can be 
propagated by cuttings or layers. It is 
hardly worth while to buy named varie 
ties. There are all shades of colour- 
white, pink, rose, blush, deep red, crim 
son, and almost maroon. Then some are 
exquisitely fringed, and others smooth 
edged. A number are charmingly zoned 
with deeper colours, and some startling 
contrasts appear, as in the case of a pure 
white one with a deep black zone. For 


Baby Blue Eyes (Ne?mphila Menziesii) in May . 


home to me when I first glow a plant I 
bought as Chrysanthemum macrophyllum. 
I expected it to have handsome foliage, 
and that it would have flowers correspond¬ 
ing in size to the leaves. I have been dis¬ 
appointed. As I have it, it is a tall plant, 
growing 4 feet or 5 feet high, with good- 
sized, prettily shaped leaves, but the 
flowers are insignificant, and of a dull 
white. If I have got the true plant—and 
I think I have—I warn others against pur¬ 
chasing under this name. It 1s another 
lesson not to trust too much to names in 
buying new plants, and this native of 
Eastern Europe had better be left out of 
the garden. 

Single PiNKs.-Much as I like the 


wall gardening, rock gardening, moraine 
gardening, or the flower border these 
single Pinks are splendid, and soon make 
big masses, flowering freely in June and 
July. 

Verbascum Chaixi. —Too many of the 
Mulleins are only biennials, but this is, I 
ftliink, one of the best of the perennial 
ones. I have grown it for a few years 
now, and it never disappoints, but throws 
up numerous spikes of yellow flowers to a 
good height. It is a good dry-border plant, 
and makes a capital contrast to flowers of 
other forms and colours at this season. I 
was under the impression that it was a 
hybrid, but I am informed that it is a 
South-West European species. 

Ramondias in dry weather.— I have a 


small group of these on the cool side of a 
rockery, and thought they were quite safe 
until the other dav, when I saw, to my 
horror, that they were in distress from 
want of water. The outer leaves looked 
dead, und the inner ones were quite 
shrivelled. After well soaking them, I 
am pleased to see that they are reviving ; 
but I have learnt a lesson, and hope never 
to see my plants in the same state again. 
In nature Ramondias live in chinks of the 
rocks in deep ravines, into which the sun 
hardly ever penetrates, and it is not to 
be wondered at that my plants wilted and 
shrivelled when subjected to a spell of 
dry weather, even though they were 
shaded l'rom the sun on all sides. 

The Six-leaved Woodroof.— A friend 
once drew my attention to Asperula hexa- 
phyila, the Six-leaved Woodroof. It takes 
the place of Gypsopliila in arrangements 
where some elegant small white flower is 
needed, and is even whiter than it, if that 
is any recommendation. Then in the gar¬ 
den it looks well, although not showy. I 
was told that it liked shade, but it does 
not appear to mind, as I have a plant 
growing in a sunny, warm position, and 
doing splendidly. Asperula hexaphylla 
flowers abundantly, and looks as if it 
liked light, dry soil as well as that which 
is richer and not so dry. 

The Double Meadow Sweet. —Everybody 
knows the common Meadow Sweet (S. 
Ulmariaj, also known in many places as 
the “ Queen of the Meadow,” although 
others apply this name to S. Filipendula, 
the Dropwort. It is better for the garden, 
as its flowers last longer. 

Peonies. —This year, owing, probably, 
to dry weather, my l’axmies have given 
me smaller flowers than usual. 1 am 
writing this mainly to bring home to 
others the lesson that plenty of manure 
is all important if Pmonies are to give of 
their best. The plants which have been 
well manured and get a dose of* liquid 
manure now and then are much liner than 
those less carefully treated. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


LILIUM REGALE. 

Quite the choicest hardy flowering plant 
of the moment,- this is also one of the 
uiost generally satisfactory and reliable 
of Lilies. So much cannot be urged in 
icspeot of many Lilies. Far too many of 
them are precarious and not a little fas¬ 
tidious as to soil or other things, hence the 
really good and permanent ones deserve 
to be widely known and generally culti¬ 
vated. Sooner or later that under review 
will be universally cultivated by all Lily 
lovers. Well known to-day to the spe¬ 
cialists and those enthusiasts for whom 
the best of everything is quite good 
enough, it has yet a wider sphere of use¬ 
fulness. It is a good Lily from all stand¬ 
points, one so easily catered for as to 
make it indispensable for all who garden. 
One might sing its praises from the beauty 
standpoint alone—ithe remarkable sub¬ 
stance of its ivory trumpets, stained 
with gold internally and flushed without 
with red, its elegant grace, spicy 
fragrance—without exhausting all its 
merits. Wedded to these is fine stature— 
5 feet high when established—and that 
proportionate increase of size and number 
of flowers—-the latter culminating in from 
eight to a dozen—which are but the natu¬ 
ral result of the garnered strength of 
years. Finally, there is proof of un¬ 
qualified contentment In the increased 
stem growth, the stronger ones already 
flower-crowned, telling their own tale. In 
these things there is not only satisfaction : 
there is also the clear proof of a great 
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Lily come to stay. In free seeding, 
ready increase, and early reaching the 
flowering stage lies the hope of thousands 
desirous of having a first-rate plant at a 
moderate price ; also the greater advan¬ 
tages of planting it in diverse conditions 
in quantity in any one garden soil. Con¬ 
ditions that appear ideal—since the fore¬ 
going remarks are in part drawn there¬ 
from from a planting made a few years 
since—include a lightly shaded position— 
an aid to flower longevity generally in 
Lilies—a considerable depth of good, 
stifflsh-inclined loam, to which a third of 
peat to ensure openness, with a propor¬ 
tion of leaf-mould and some grit was 
added, the whole forming a cool rooting 
medium 6f a rather generous nature. In 
very light, heath-like soil, very dry and 
poor, not half the stature above named 
has resulted, though a good flowerng 
lias been reached this year. Both lots 
were planted in the same year, hence the 
preference as to soil and other things is 
obvious. Even in the dry soil named it 
reaches a yard high, and has been a 
thing of 'beauty for days. Given a few 
kinds of such promise, there is abundant 
scope for the hybridist, as there will ever 
be room in British gardens for the good 
results accruing from such work for years 
to come. E. H. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Large-flowered Everlasting Pea.— 

In this district the Large-flowered Ever¬ 
lasting Pea (Lathyrus grandiflorus) is 
more plentiful than L. latifolius, and in 
numbers of gardens its showy flowers are 
strongly In evidence at the present time. 
This Pea is very effective, with its dark 
purple keel and wings and lighter-coloured 
standard shaded with deeper purple. It 
varies but' little in tints, though I have 
occasionally come across some plants of a 
lighter or darker* shade. In this district 
it is frequently grown against a hedge, 
over which It rambles in the freest pos¬ 
sible way, clinging by means'of its ten¬ 
drils in an informal fashion, and giving a 
great quantity of flowers. These are 
generally in pairs, unlike those of L. lati- 
folius, which are in clusters. It is hardier 
tlum the latter, and I know places where 
it has thriven for many years, whereas in 
the same gardens L. latifolius has suc¬ 
cumbed. The great drawback possessed 
by L. grandiflorus for some gardens is its 
spreading tendency. It runs rapidly at 
the roots in free soils, and is rather diffi¬ 
cult to restrain. With me it seldom seeds, 
but I have occasionally found a pod or 
two. Seeds axe, however, obtainable, and 
can be sown in spring. Although prin¬ 
cipally grown against hedges in this 
neighbourhood, L. grandiflorus is quite at 
home against a wall, if given something 
to which it can cling, or on a trellis. It 
grows from 3 feet to 6 feet high.— Dum¬ 
fries. v . 

A pleasing association.— I had a hand¬ 
ful of Saxifraga Wallace! given me last 
season, and I dibbled the cuttings In in 
fairly large patches beside some clumps 
of Heuchera sanguinca. Now that both 
are flowering freely, the effect is very 
pleasing, and the more welcome because 
both have apparently suffered little from 
the somewhat prolonged drought, and look 
fresh and well in comparison with the 
drooping condition of other flowers. I 
was quite prepared, for this in the Saxi¬ 
fraga, but hardly in the Alum-root, the 
la tier old-established plants in a fairly 
holding soil, which doubtless accounts for 
the drought-resisting lowers. It Is one 
of those species of hardy plants which, 
once established, will become strong and 
flower freely f^rjfoaE|^ sea^ojis .^without 


lifting or division, all that is necessary to 
secure this being a little loosening of the 
soil about the plants and an annual mulch¬ 
ing of fairly good manure. The value of 
Heucheras for the hardy border is en¬ 
hanced from the ftiet that, both in habit 
and colour, they are a bit different from 
anything else in their particular season, 
something to which the flower-lover is in¬ 
stinctively drawn, as, later in the season, 
to things like Pentstemon barbatus or 
Seneeio pulcher.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

Perennial flowers from seed.— There 
must not be any delay now in sowing the 
seeds of such perennials as require to be 
raised in that way every year. The chance 
of getting a good display of flowers from 
them depends, in a great measure, upon the 
treatment the plants get in the early 
stages of their growth. The most com¬ 
mon cause of failure is the late sowing of 
the seed, and leaving the plants too long 
in the soed-beds or pans. When the latter 
is the case the plants become starved at a 
time when they should be making vigorous 
growth. In every case the seedlings should 
be transplanted as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. To get them established 
in their new quarters it is desirable to 
afford them a little shade in bright 
weather, and to give them moderate sup¬ 
plies of water. A few evergreen branches 
placed in the ground will be better than no 
shading at all, but a few sticks stuck in 
the ground and a mat thrown over them 
will be far better. 

. The Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedonica).— 
In my suburban garden in the south-west 
of London, and in which the' soil is of a 
stiff, clayey nature, many herbaceous 
plants die off after a time, owing to the 
soil being so cold and damp during the 
winter. This Lychnis, however, seems to 
relish these conditions, for it has stood 
undisturbed for seven years, and improves 
every season. It has now formed a fine 
bold clump, and when the massive flower 
clusters of the richest scarlet are borne 
on their yard-high stems it is one of the 
most striking features in the garden. To 
my mind, the single-flowered form Is pre¬ 
ferable to the double one. The white 
variety I do not care for, as the colour of 
the flowers is not sufficiently decided. 
Both this and the type, I find, come true 
from «6ed.—W. T. 

Portulaoas.— In a hot season no annual 
is more precious in its way than the 
Portulaca. Thoroughly well-drained and 
dry soil in a position fully exposed to the 
sun is what is required. Success cannot 
be achieved in any other way. Last year 
we saw two beds of Portulaca s, and the 
brilliant mass of varied coloured flowers 
on the dense growth made a splendid pic¬ 
ture. The seed should be sown in early 
spring in gentle heat and the seedlings! 
planted out in May. The varieties one sees 
in gardens have for the most part sprung 
from P. grandiflora, a Brazilian annual 
introduced about 1827. 

Campanula barbata. —This has done 
well with me this year in the porous soil 
of a sunny slope. Though it is said to 
attain the height of 1 foot, the above 
plants are not more than C Inches to 8 
inches high. The spikes are stiff and 
erect, hung with a large number of bells, 
closely set, and the hairiness of stems and 
foliage gives the plant a distinct appear¬ 
ance. A wet winter would probably be 
trying to C. barbata unless the drainage 
were good and the base of the plants sur¬ 
rounded by coarse chips.—A. T. J. 

Aubrletia cuttings.— I find that cuttings 
from some plants root quite easily, while 
others all die off. I have had a notable 
instance of this kind this year.—W. 
Somerviixe. 


ROSE& 

NEW SEEDLING ROSES. 

The following novelties were given 
awards by the National Rose Society July 
4tli, 1918: — 

GOLD MEDAL. 

Golden Ophelia (H.T.).—This is a seed¬ 
ling from the well-known Ophelia, and a 
grand variety in every way. In form it 
approx imates to the parent, the creamy- 
tipped petals of rich orange-red below 
rendering it very distinct. From Messrs. 

B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester. 

Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald (H.T.).— Is 
of velvety scarlet hue and fine fragrance. 
From Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Marks Tey 

Pax. —A hybrid musk of rich perfume. 
The flowers are pure white, semi-double, 

3 inches to 4 inches across, and produced 
in corymbs from June to October. Shown 
by the raiser, the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
Ha vering-a tte-Bower. 

Lamia (H.T.).—Fawn mingles with 
apricot and orange in this distinct 
variety, which is quite pretty in the bud 
stage. From Mr. W. Easlea, Leigh-on- 
Sea. 

CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 

! Chameleon (H.T.). — A distinctly 
! coloured variety of apricot and chamois. 

From Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons. 

| Mrs. C. V. Haworth (H.T.).—A seini- 
I double variety of salmon and saffron- 
yellow colouring. Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons. 

Mrs. Walker (H.T.).—A Rose of rich 
crimson-scarlet colour; very bright and 
effective. From Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Go. 

Independence Day (H.T.).—A Rose 
which, with its blending of amber, 
orange, and gold, should prove singularly 
effective. From Bees, Limited, Liver¬ 
pool. 

Edith Cavell (H.T.)—The colour is 
ivory-white, the variety recommended for 
garden and exhibition. Shown by Oliap 
lin Brothers, Waltham Gross. 

Lady Beatty. —The flowers are while 
and pink, yellow at the base of the petals 
and in bud. The flowers are sweetly 
scented, and they have a good stiff stem. 
From Messrs. Chaplin Bros. 

Premier. —A hybrid of Rosa lucens, re¬ 
commended as a pillar Rose. It is a 
cluster sort, white, apd semi-double. 
From Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt. 

Dr. JosEpn Drew (H.T.).—A sweetly 
scented, free-flowering variety. I4ke to 
Mine. M. Souix-rt in growth, and of ' 
aprioot and yellow in the bud, it is of 
pinky hue when expanded, and very effec¬ 
tive. It was raised by Mr. Courtney 
Page, and shown by Mr. Easlea. 

Mrs. H. D. Greene.— This is a charm¬ 
ing variety in the hud stage. Later it is 
orange-fawn, changing to pink with age. 
From Mr. W. Easlea, Leigh-on-Sea. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins overdone.— I agree 
with a correspondent who remarked in a 
recent issue of Gardening that Dorothy 
Perkins and similar Roses are being over¬ 
done. Their growth is so rampant that, 
unless thinning is severely done, the speci¬ 
mens soon degenerate into an untidy, and 
shapeless tangle, which is the despair of 
even the lover of informal growth or of 
semi-wild effects. Then, too, should there 
come a wet day or two just after the 
plants are in full bloom the close heads 
retain the moisture and rot in a very short 
time. Where time is not available to pick 
off these rotten blooms nothing looks so 
depressing-as a^ljower, trellis, or weeping 
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specimen of Dorothy. One lady whom I 
know, and who planted this Rose by the 
score some years ago, has long since had 
them grabbed out. Rightly, I think, for 
their places have been filled with Climbing 
Caroline Tesbout, Captain Hayward, Cap¬ 
tain Christy, England’s Glory, and other 
good varieties, which give a display twice, 
at least, during the Rose season. Hia¬ 
watha, although also obtrusive, is less 
liable to be affected by the weather, its 
single blooms liisting better than those of 
Dorothy. Lady Gay, too, is overrated, 
and the White Dorothy, as well as Little 
Pet, ought, I think, to be planted very 
sparingly. Gardenia and Jersey Beauty, 
too, are over-planted in many places; in¬ 
deed, I have an idea that the Wichuraiana 
blood needs toning down before the full 
value of that undoubtedly fine family can 
be utilised to the best advantage in the 
garden.—A Scottish Gardener. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE LEEK. 

A good many years ago I exhibited, at a 
provincial show, In a collection of vege¬ 
tables,, a dozen of the orthodox Leeks. 
An old gentleman who was looking round, 
on learning that I was the grower, asked 
me how it. was possible to obtain Leeks of 
such dimensions. It was fully explained 
to him how T the plants had been treated 
from the time the seeds were sown until 
they found a place in the exhibition tent. 
Having given full particulars as to the 
cultivation of the exhibition Leek, I 
paused for comments. These came, in the 
form of a single phrase. My interlocutor 
looked at me with wliat I now perceive 
must have been a pitying look. “And 
all that,*’ he said, “ for a Leek." I wish 
I could convey, the emphasis which he laid 
upon the word “ Leek.” From that day 
I date the modification of my original 
ideas as to the mammoth Leek. 

From time to time very much the same 
practice is advised in Gardening, and, 
while all that \may be necessary for the 
production of the show-bench Leek, most 
of us will, I daresay,. freely admit that, 
except for that one purpose, the work is 
labour In vain. It is obvious that, for 
general pur,pose6, the minutiae of cultiva¬ 
tion could not be followed when Leeks are 
grown by the thousand, nor, indeed, would 
space or time admit of the trench system 
of Leek growing. Quite good stalks can 
be obtained with infinitely less trouble, 
stems, -too, which are much more valued 
in the kitchen than those of a larger size. 
Sow the seeds out of doors in February— 
at the same time, at any rate, when seed¬ 
beds of Onions are sown—and in soil 
which has been trenched or deeply dug, 
and into which a good allowance of 
manure has been worked. These, if not 
too thickly sown, will make useful plants, 
which may be transferred to their final 
places in May. Such a place may be the 
quarter occupied in the previous season 
by Celery. This, by reason of the pre¬ 
ceding crop, will be in excellent heart, 
and the reserve of unexhausted manure is 
most suitable for Leeks. After breaking 
down and levelling the soil, drills 4 inches 
deep may be cut with the edge of the hoe 
-—14 inches apart—and into these the seed¬ 
lings are dibbled. I use an iron crowbar 
for this purpose, making the holes about 
1 § inches deep. Into these is dropped a 
Leek, no soil being put to the roots save 
that which falls into the hole In the pro¬ 
cess of planting. Some make a practice of 
Cutting the roots and the tips of the 
leaves previous to planting; others, of 
w’horn I am one, leave the plants as they 
are drawn from the seed-bed. It Roes not 
appear to make ^yyjiajori;iQi[l^&enee 


whichever course is pursued. As growth 
advances the soil drawn out is returned, 
and in November, or earlier, Leeks with 
a blanch of from 12 inches to 14 inches, 
and about 2 inches in diameter, may be 
had. Such, I submit, are better in every 
w r ay than the Leeks with which w f e are 
familiar upon the show-bench. The 
latter does not necessarily indicate supe¬ 
rior horticultural skill. Its production is 
solely the result of early sowing, arti¬ 
ficial heat in the earlier stages, and a 
lavish use of manure and of stimulants. 

W.. McGuffog. 

Bahnae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Asparagus-beds in summer.— What is 
tne correct treatment of Asparagus-beds? 
Should the top-dtresfsdng of manure be put 
on in the autumn or in the spring? If 
the former, should it be raked off in the 
spring? Should water be given, or salt? 
Ihe soil is a stiff clay. —Asparagus. 

[Many people manure their Asparagus- 
beds in autumn or winter, when frequently 
in heavy soils, as in your case, such does 
more harm than good, ignoring altogether 
the more rational way of feeding during 
the growing season. Administered at that 
period the roots get the benefit of either 
farmyard liquid, an excellent stimulant 
for Asiiaragus, or an approved fertiliser 
| applied on the surface and washed home 
| just when they are able to assimilate it. 
The effect is soon seen in improved growth. 

| Fish-manure is a capital dressing for this 
crop, so also is nitrate of soda, but care is 
needed in the application of the latter, 
little and often being best. It is safest in 
I light, shallow soils, being liable to cause 
harm on strong, retentive soils, unless 
used in strict moderation, although not 
absolutely necessary for the production of 
fine Asparagus. Salt is a good labour 
economiser, as strewn in moderation on 
light soil beds it destroys weeds and saves 
band weeding. Summer mulching is too 
little regarded, nothing being more suit¬ 
able where artificial stimulants are applied 
than spent Mushroom-manure.] 

Treatment of soil. —Herewith I am for¬ 
warding specimens of the soil and subsoil 
of our garden. We are new tenants, and 
quite ignorant of gardening matters, and 
should, therefore, esteem it a favour if 
you would kindly tell us (a) the nature 
of the soil, so that we can read up about 
I it; (6) what extras, other than green 
J manure, should be used; also, if your 
i space will allow, (c) whether it is possible 
| to obtain very early seedlings by sowing 
the seeds (date and kinds not specified) 
in a trench 18 inches deep and 18 inches 
wide, in which 6 inches of manure and 
3 inches of soil have • been placed, the 
trench being covered with sheets of 
closely fitting glass.—M. North. 

[(a) We have examined the samples of 
soil you send and find that that from the 
surface is very poor and in need not only 
of manure, but additions, such as sidings 
from roadsides, the parings from the sides 
of walks and drives, ditch cleanings, or 
anything of a like nature that will impart 
not only fertility, but render such a soil 
more holding and capable of growing such 
vegetables as you may desire to cultivate. 
The sub-soil is in a still worse condition, 
and requires, in addition to green manure, 
a good dressing of such materials as old 
leaf-soil, road sidings, and if you have an 
accumulation of it this will afford a grand 
opportunity of disposing of garden rubbish 
of all descriptions. Anything in the shape 
of vegetable matter, road and path sweep¬ 
ings, etc., could also with advantage be 
mixed or dug into the sub-soil, which, if 
too hard to be moved either with spade or 
fork, should be loosened with a pick. The 
soil should be broken up or dug at least 
two spits in depth. (6) The answer to this 


query is contained in the foregoing, (c) 
We do not quite gather what seeds you are 
desirous of sowing or seedlings you wish to 
obtain. As these two points are so obscure 
we should be glad if you would write us 
again and state explicitly what you are 
anxious to grow, when we will gladly help 
you further.] 

Tomatoes soalded.— Can you fell me 
what is the cause of the Tomato I am 
sending not colouring all over? I have 
a good many similar. They are grown in 
large pots. I potted them in good 901 I and 
well-rotted manure, and have not let them 
go dry. Have I overwatered them? I 
should like to know the cause and remedy. 
—J. E. Hawkins. 

[Your Tomatoes are what is known as 
scalded, which is caused when the fruits 
are in the morning damp with moisture, 
because the house has been shut up close, 
and the sun scalds them before they are 
dry. Scalding, too, may to a great extent 
be caused by cutting away the foliage, 
which one often sees. Rich food is often 
given in excess, and without foliage to 
absorb such food it is forced into the 
fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. We do not denude other plants 
of their leaves in the same way that one 
often sees the Tomato treated, and it is 
impossible to prevent the fruits scalding 
when this severe cutting takes place. The 
smooth varieties scald much sooner than 
the corrugated kinds, the skin being pro¬ 
bably more sensitive.] 

Growing Sunroots.’ —I am growing some 
Sunroots which I had given me. They arc 
now some 3 feet to 4 feet in height. I cut 
some of the green shoots off, and left in 
some cases only one, two, or at most 
three, stalks to grow the full height. Did 
I do right in lessening the number ? Some 
are throwing off side stalks, and these are 
a foot oa‘ more in length. Is it advisable 
to cut them down, and will, if this be 
done, the extra support go to the roots to 
form bigger and more tubers for eating ?— 
G. F. 


[There waa no necessity to reduce the 
number of grow r ths in the Sunroots. You 
may, therefore, allow all growths to re¬ 
main, for the greater the number there are 
of these the heavier will, or should be, the 
crop.] 

Mulching and feeding Peas.— I have 
noticed, particularly this year on newly 
broken-up land, that Peas did well for a 
time, seemed to flag after blooming, and 
about the time when the pods should be 
filling. This is owing to little moisture 
being in the ground and the latter very 
little worked. There is only one remedy, 
and it is to mulch and feed. Peas, when 
the roots fail to find sustenance, turn 
yellow and fade off, and unless they are 
fed the crops must inevitably be poor. A 
small quantity of horse-droppings, if pro¬ 
curable, will produce liquid manure tjjat 
will aid Peas in swelling up; old manure 
spread about the roots will conserve mois¬ 
ture. so also will Grass clippings or leaf- 
mould, if to be had. Watering in dry 
weather should be undertaken, following 
this with a good soaking of liquid manure. 
-WOODBASTWICK. 

Herb collecting in Sussex.—I think Miss 
L. Gardiner (in Gardening, June 22nd, 
1918), could obtain the information she 
wishes from the President of the Woman’s 
Institute, Little Ote Hall, WiveLsfield, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex, or from the Pre¬ 
sident of the Woman’s Institute, Bal- 
combe, Sussex. I believe the matter has 
been taken up at both these places, espe¬ 
cially at Wivelsfield. Foxgloves grow in 
profusion in that part.—A. E. Bevan. 

Sprouting Broccoli. —Of all the winter 
Greens, I do not know of any that pays 
the owner of a small garden better than 
Sprouting Broccoli. Purple Sprouting 
has long been a favourite. Wherever 
room can be found iflants should be got in 
now, on well-manured ground, if possible; 
failing this, they should be helped with 
stimulants from tin?ejto time.—W. F. D. 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In bloom July 16th. —Ceanothus (in 
variety), Calyeanthus floridus, Deutzias 
(in variety), Clerodcndron tricJiotomum, 
Bush and Climbing Honeysuckles, Her¬ 
berts (in variety), Lavatera Olbia, Phila- 
delphus (in variety), Indigofera Qerard- 
iana, Potentilla fruticosa, Garpenteria 
californica, Sty rax japonicum, Hedy- 
8arum multijugum, Esoallonias (in 
variety), Viburnum Henryi, Colutea 
arborescens. Hardy Fuchsias (in variety), 
Teucrium fruticans, Spartium junceum, 
Alexandrian Laurel, Cassinia fulvida, 
Spirwas (shrubby ) (in variety), Catalpa 
bignonioide8. Hydrangeas, Nandina do- 
mestica, Orevillea sulphurea, Abelia 
rupestris, Olearias (in variety). Daphnes, 
Actinidia arguta, Roses (many species and 
varieties), Hypericums (in variety), Coto- 
neasters, Jasminum officinale. Clematis 
(in variety), Amorpha fruticosa, Men- 
ziesias, Fabiana imbricata, Gistus (in 
variety), shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Romneya Coulteri, Eremurus Bungei, 
Ostrowskia magniflca, Tritomas (in 
variety), Qaltonia candicans, Liliums (in 
variety). Gladioli (in variety ), Eryn- 
giums, Alstracmerias, Gale gas. Del¬ 
phiniums (in variety), Lobelia cardinalis, 
Incarvillea Delavayi, Acanthus Candela¬ 
brum, Mertemia echioides, Hemerocallis 
(in variety), Lysimachias, Epilobium 
pedunculare, Ranunculus Lingua, Mimu- 
lus (in variety), Libertia formosa, 
Myosotis palustris, Omphalodes cappa- 
docica, 'Nymphwas (in variety), Antheri- 
eums, Potentilla8 (in variety), Dryas octo- 
petala, Gentiana asdepiadea, Platystemon 
calif ornicum, Parochetus communis, 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Lithospcr- 
mum prostratum Heavenly Blue, Scabiosa 
Parnassia, Sagina glabra, Santolinas 
(in variety), Onosmas, Saponarias, Hardy 
Primulas, Linarias, Oxalis, Saxifraga 
longifolia, Ramondias, Statice (in 
variety), Lychnis (in variety), Helianthe- 
mums (in many colours), Pentstemon 
heterophyllus, Phacelia campanularia, 
Ionopsidium acaule, Francoa sonchifolia, 
Arenarias, Heucheras (in variety). 


The Week’s Work. —The pricking out 
of Wallflowers has been delayed owing to 
the dry state of the ground. Now there 
lias been a welcome rain, and the work 
must no longer be delayed. Sodl which has 
not been recently manured is best for 
Wallflowers, as growth is then more 
bushy and sturdy. In transplanting from 
the seed-beds, pinch off the tap root, as 
this induces the plants to make numerous 
fibrous roots near the surface, and the 
plants can then be lifted in autumn with 
good balls of soil. Prick out in lines 
1 foot apart, allowing a distance of 9 
inches between the plants. Until the 
plants become established, they must not 
oe allowed to suffer from want of water. 

Rose Garden. — If the strongest 
growths are now pruned to about the same 
length as the normal shoots, the upper¬ 
most buds will then break and produce a 
good supply of late Roses. Climbing 
Roses on poles, pergolas, etc., will be 
much benefited tiy the removal of the old 
flowering wood as soon as blooming is 
over. The Mock Orange® have flowered 
very profusely. A general thinning of the 
older growtlis should follow the fading of 
the flowers. Diervillas are also flowering 
profusely, and the earliest varieties are 
passing out of bloom. These, too, if time 
permits, should be pruned at this stage. 
The pruning consists in cutting out the 
long growths which have bloomed, to allow 
space for a new crop of shoots, which, in 
turn, will flower another year. 

F. W. Gallop. 

~Lilford Hall Gardens^ Oundle, Northants. 

Digitized by ^jO 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Peach trees. —Early varieties of both 
Peaches and Nectarines should, if stoning 
is complete, be thinned, leaving, as a 
matter of course, fruit® situated where 
they will receive a maximum of sunlight, 
ana be able to ripen without becoming 
marked by coming into contact with nails, 
wires, etc. One fruit to eaeh square foot 
in the case of Peaches and one to every 
9, inches square covered by the trees in the 
case o-f Nectarines is the propel' number to 
leave on trees in a healthy condition. 
This number may be exceeded in \he case 
of young trees which may be making very 
strong wood, as it helps to right matters, 
otherwise the above-named rule should be 
adhered to. Once the stones are fully 
formed, feeding and watering must then 
have every attention, and the alley should 
be mulched with .some rich manure forth¬ 
with, the nutritive properties of which 
will be washed down to the roots when 
water has to be applied or rain falls. 
Failing the latter, water must be afforded 
unstintedly, and the foliage kept clean by 
washing it frequently with clean water. 

Strawberry layering.— The number of 
young plants required for the making of 
new beds should be ascertained, and then 
get the runners layered at the same time 
a® those needed for pot work are being 
propagated. Some have an idea that a 
good crop of fruit cannot be had from 
these young plants, but that is an erro¬ 
neous impression. If layering is done 
early, the resulting plants are healthy 
and vigorous, and planting performed as 
| soon as they are well rooted, verv good 
crops can be secured the following 
season. Where practicable, stand the 
pots close together, and as near to the 
mother plants as possible, both to facili¬ 
tate watering and so that the foliage may 
afford the runners a certain amount of 
shade. If more than the requisite num¬ 
ber is layered, it will allow of the weakest 
being weeded out when planting time 
arrives. In some eases a saving in time 
and labour can be effected by layering 
the plants intended for forcing direct into 
the pots in which they will be grown. The 
pots should be well drained and filled with 
a compost consisting of good, strong, 
holding loam, some well-rotted manure or 
old Mushroom dung, a fair quantity of 
lime rubbish pounded to a fine condition, 
and some bone meal. Sprinkle a little 
soot over the crocks to act as a deterrent 
to worms. Make the soil quite firm with 
a potting stick, and place a peg in each 
pot in readiness for pegging down the 
runners. The pot® for this purpose should 
be washed beforehand and dried in the 
sun. 

Maln-orop and late Broccoli _The 

planting of these in rows standing 2$ feet 
apart, with a distance of 2 feet between 
the plants, should be carried out prefer¬ 
ably in dull or showery weather; but if 
present climatic conditions continue, dip 
the roots in “puddle ” made of clay, loam, 
and a little cow dung and soot, with 
enough water added to allow of the whole 
becoming of the consistency of thick 
paint. In addition to puddling the roots, 
well water after planting until the plants 
commence to make new roots and growth. 
If the soil is loose and sandy, thoroughly 
firm by treading it from end to end, and 
then in the opposite direction. Even 
heavy soil should be consolidated some¬ 
what before planting. If there should not 
be enough ground vacant, late Broccoli 
can be planted to succeed Strawberries, 
the only preparation required being to 
chop out the old plants, hoe up weeds, 
then gather the rubbish together, burn 
it, and spread the ashes afterwards. The 
holes for the plants may have to be made 
with a crowbar, but however this may be, 
Brocco-lis set out in this way always suc¬ 
ceed well, as they make dwarfer sturdy 
growth, while the firm, woody stems re¬ 
sist the effects of frost much better than 
those planted in loose, highly manured 
ground. | 


Kales, etc. —The different varieties, or 
such as find favour, should be planted 
under similar conditions, and at the same 
distances apart. A good breadth of 
Sprouting Broccoli should also be in¬ 
cluded. Main-crop Savoys may also he 
got out at the same time, allowing a dis¬ 
tance of 2 feet each way for all varietie® 
of the Drumhead type.* Continue the 
planting of Cole worts as ground becomes 
vacant. Red Cabbage® for pickling should 
be kept growing by supplying the roots 
with water, and affording liquid manure 
occasionally. Cauliflowers will also need 
the same amount of attention, parrticularlv 
tiie summer varieties, otherwise they will 
“button” and become useless. 

Scarlet Runners _The staking of the 

latest-sown should be done, and plentiful 
supplies of water in dry weather afforded. 
Earlier-raised orops ; which are now in 
many instances making very rapid growth, 
should also be kept moist at the roots, so 
that no check shall occur. Plants grown 
under ordinary conditions should be 
afforded a mulch of manure on either side 
of the row®. 

French Beans. —Make another sowing 
on a warm border of Canadian Wonder in 
row® standing 2 feet apart. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Strawberries. —The crop for the year 
being over, and runner® obtained s ufficient 
for all needs, it is advisable to cut away 
all superfluous runners, clearing them 
and the roughest of the mulching off the 
plots on which the plants are intended to 
remain for another year’® fruiting, for 
nothing looks worse than a weedy and 
untidy Strawberry-bed after the nets have 
been taken off. Moreover, it is not giving 
the plants a fair chance to allow the crop 
of runners to remain on them any longer. 
Those who wish to have good crops of the 
finest and earliest fruits next year will 
have a sufficient’ quantity of plants ready 
to put out on wall borders, wnere the soil 
has been well dug, manured, and prepared 
for their reception. Personally, I like to 
plant on ground which has been bastard- 
trenched during the previous winter, and 
from which a liglut crop, such as early 
Potatoes, has been taken. A® the plants 
on these borders are only expected to give 
one crop, they may be put out thickly, 
and for the majority of close-growing 
varieties 15 inches apart are quite suffi¬ 
cient. Royal Sovereign and other® of its 
habit should be allowed 18 inches, as the 
extra distance will be required for air, 
should the season of ripening be a wet 
one. In planting, take oar© that the 
ground is nrm, either from being well 
trodden or from having been allowed to 
settle naturally. Showery weather is the 
best time for planting on soil which will 
admit of the necessary treading without 
becoming pasty, but one cannot always 
wait for weather, and some soils are best 
left alone when wet. Water well in after 
planting, and see that there is no neglect 
of this while the weather remains dry, or 
until the plants beoorne established. The 
main beds or -plots should also beplanted 
as soon as the plants are sufficiently 
rooted. These being intended to last for 
two or three seasons will be planted more 
thinly than on the borders, the strong 
growers being given 2£ feet between the 
rows and 2 feet from plant to plant, and 
the weaker ones G inches less each way. 
These are good average distances, but 
must not be looked on as arbitrary for 
every garden, as the character or the 
growth varies with the soil, and must be 
allowed for to suit individual cases. 

Raspberries have been a very good 
crop. As soon as the fruit is gathered 
all the old canes will be cut away, at the 
same time reducing the young canes to 
six or eight, according to the space avail¬ 
able. This will allow more light and air 
t-o reach the shoots that will furnish next 
season’s crop, and these can be reduced 
to the required number next spring. 

A utumn-fruiiin g varieties should have the 
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canes secured to wires or whatever sup¬ 
port is employed, and all suckers removed 
as soon as they appear above the ground. 
On no account must this latter operation 
be neglected, or the suckers will soon in¬ 
jure the fruiting canes. 

Figs have made rapid growth, and the 
new shoots have been secured to the wall, 
exposing the fruits to the sunshine as 
much as possible. Any shoots not re¬ 
quired for the extension of the trees are 
stopped, and all superfluous growths re¬ 
moved. Tree® growing in restricted bor¬ 
ders are carrying heavy crops of fruit, and 
require copious waterings. 

Winter Greens. —If from want of room 
or from any other cause, the planting of 
the various kinds of Broccoli, Savoys, and 
Kales has been delayed, no time should 
be lost in getting them out into their per¬ 
manent quarter®, giving every assistance 
by watering and mulching to induce them 
to grow away freely. Savors are often 
most useful w'hecn planted late; indeed, 
the earlier ones are of little use, as they 
are generally preferred during mid-winter 
and early spring, when unquestionably the 
flavour is much better; but, unlike the 
earlier plantings, the ground should be 
well manured and deeply dug, and the 
surface soil kept constantly stirred with the 
hoe. Vacant plots of ground, such as 
those which have been occupied with early 
cauliflower®, should be cleared of the old 
leave® and stems and the roots taken 
away and burned. The ground should re¬ 
ceive a good dressing of manure, and l>e 
bastard trenched. Apply a good coating 
of burnt refuse, soot, and fresh lime to 
the surface. This will be a suitable place 
for sowing Winter Spinach and Tripoli 
Onion® next month. Winter Spinach is 
often a very precarious crop in many 
pant® of the country, and to ensure suc¬ 
cess several sowings should be made at 
various times onwards till October, and 
in different parts of the garden, as it is a 
vegetable much in request. 

Cauliflower plants that are expected to 
turn in next month should receive liberal 
waterings, using manure-water when pos¬ 
sible. If allowed to become too dry at 
the root, premature bolting is almost sure 
to take place. There are few crops that 
require more liberal treatment than sum¬ 
mer Cauliflowers j therefore, every atten¬ 
tion should be given them, so that they 
may grow from start to finish without a 
check, especially those planted recently, 
and intended for use during August and 
September. If white fly should make its 
appearance, apply a liberal dusting of 
soot while the aew is on the leaves early 
in the morning. A plantation of Autumn 
Giant may still be made for late autumn 
use; these plants should receive a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water to settle the soil 
amongst the root® as soon as planted. 

ColewortS. —Continue to plant these for 
use during autumn. If the ground is dry 
the drill® should be well saturated pre¬ 
vious to planting. Allow 15 inches be¬ 
tween the rows and 1 foot from plant to 
plant. As soon as they have commenced 
to root, the ground should be broken up 
between the rows with a draw hoe or the 
point of a digging fork. Rosette is the 
best variety for autumn use, but to stand 
the winter Hardy Green or Drumhead is 
the most reliable variety. 

Turnips. —A sowing for furnishing a 
winter supply should be made without 
delay. Ground recently occupied by early 
Peas will be suitable. 1st will only re¬ 
quire breaking up 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep with a digging fork, afterwards 
raking as finely as possible with a wooden 
rake. Sow the seed in drills drawn at 15 
inches apart. When the seedlings are 
well above the ground they should be 
thinned to 9 inches apart, and frequent 
dressings of soot and wood-ashes applied. 
The Turnip is a moisture-loving plant, 
and in dry weather copious applications of 
water are needed to encourage a quick 
growth. A sowing .-of, Turnips may be 
made weekly for the next, tliraej weeks, 
the last to Irumish reota reiiraiimftg in 


the ground throughout the winter. Red 
Globe, Manchester Green-top, and Golden 
Ball are reliable varieties. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Netting fruit. —It is always advisable, 
so far as possible, to take time by the 
forelock in getting fruit-nets into posi¬ 
tion. Delays are dangerous, and I nave 
noticed that, when early netting is prac¬ 
tised, birds never frequent any given 
break, whereas when they are allowed to 
sample the earlier ripened fruits, it takes 
dose netting to keep them out after¬ 
wards. At the present time, foresight in 
having each net distinctly labelled as to 
it® exact place has been amply repaid. 
One net bundled up is very much like 
another, and strange hands cannot iden¬ 
tify them, but when each net is carefully 
labelled, no confusion, with its resulting 
waste of time, ensues. Crops are now on 
the point of ripening, so, in good weather, 
let there be no delay in protecting them. 

Chrysanthemums. —Growth, in the case 
of Chrysanthemums for winter flowering, 
is now rapid. Bush plants, no doubt, will 
be finding (and rightly so) more favour 
during the present season than those 
which carry large blooms. The _ final 
pinching in the case of the majority of 
plants will very likely have been done be¬ 
fore now, but where late-flowering plants 
are in request, another pinching may yet 
be given, but in no case after the middle 
of the month. Healthy and robust plants 
have now filled the pots with roots, and 
these will assimilate a good deal of mois¬ 
ture. It is quite impossible to give the 
usual attention, customary in former 
days, to Chrysanthemums, but the plants 
ought to be examined once a day, prefer¬ 
ably in the early morning. When water¬ 
ing is left till the afternoon, a plant inay 
be flagging before watering time arrives, 
and nothing is worse for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. At the close of very sunny days a 
syringing, or even a sprinkling overhead 
through a coarse-rosed can, will be found 
beneficial. Do not rely in showery 
weather upon the rainfall supplying suffi¬ 
cient moisture. The overlapping foliage 
acts as a watershed, and even after a 
rainy day the plants, on inspection, may 
be found to need watering. Examine the 
tips of the shoots from time to time for 
incipient attacks of greenfly, and when 
signs of these are present, dust them with 
Tobacco powder. 

Tufted Pansies. —A feature of a long 
border occupied by Roses is an under¬ 
growth of Tufted Pansies. The border is 
deep and cool, and suits both its occu¬ 
pants. Large masse® of such Tufted 
Pansies as Maggie Mott, Bullion, Coun¬ 
tess of Hopetoun, and . a variety of V. 
oomuta, known as Thuringia, are at pre¬ 
sent at the height of their beauty, and 
very attractive. A similar border oppo¬ 
site contains a selection of the Violettas— 
free-flowering, miniature, sweetly scented 
forms of the Tufted Pansy. Tnese and 
the variety Thuringia, it appears to me, 
are much finer when two or three seasons 
have elapsed from the. time of planting. 
The display during their second season is 
especially free; but after the third season 
deterioration set® in, and replanting be¬ 
comes necessary. By the way, some 
Tufted Pansies, especially that good 
yellow, Primrose Dame, come true from 
seed, although, in a general way, it is 
better and usually more convenient to 
work up the required number from cut¬ 
tings. Maggie Mott, one of the very 
finest Tufted Pansies in cultivation, is at 
times inclined to straggle. If cut back 
to half their length, the shoots will break 
freely, and produce plenty of bloom quite 
late in the season. The flowers, how¬ 
ever, are not so large as those earlier in 
the season. 

Shallots. —In the course of the week, 
ripening tops having indicated maturity, 
the Shallots have been pulled up and laid 
out thinly to dry. An old piece of gardening 
lore, common in this district, is to the 


effect that Shallots ought to be planted 
on the shortest day and harvested on the 
longest. No doubt, in common with other 
local sayings, this ha® been based on the 
prevailing conditions, and may not be ap¬ 
plicable everywhere. At any rate, it suc¬ 
ceeds in this neighbourhood. Should 
there be any doubts as to the abundance 
of the supply* after a week’* ripening a 
planting or the more mature cloves may 
be mode. These will give a very useful 
supply in early winter, but the second 
crop must, for obvious reason®, be used 
before that harvested now. 

Frult-thinnlng. —As ha® been previously ' 
indicated, the crop of plum® is extremely 
heavy, and whenever an odd half-hour 
can be spared attention is being given to 
thinning. The weight of the crop may be 
gauged when it is said that in the case of 
trees (wall) of Washington three-fourths 
of the set must be removed, and, even so, 
there will be a heavy crop left to ripen. 
To casual onlookers the thinning (to suoh 
an extent) appears to be wasteful; in 
reality, it is the truest form of economy. 

In the cose of Peaches, also, a good deal 
of thinning has been done. The fruits 
are now passing through the stoning 
process, and after this is finished a final 
thinning will be given, should it appear to 
be necessary. 

Frult-pioklng, —A beginning ha® been 
made with the season’s fruit-picking in 
the way of Gooseberries intended for 
bottling. These have been allowed to 
attain a slightly larger size than usual— 
they are equally as good for the purpose, 
and more easily picked. The varieties 
which were planted with a view to bottling 
are Whinham’s Industry, Ironmonger, and 
Warrington—a very useful trio, not only 
for battling, but for general purposes. 

Melons and Cucumbers. —Timely atten¬ 
tion in respect to stopping, training, and, 
in the case of late-planted Melons, of fer¬ 
tilising, ought not to be neglected. Plants 
in frames should be shut up early in the 
afternoon to make the most of the sun- 
lieat. Linings to hotbeds must be given 
to keep the heat in Mel on-pits at a steady 
level. A fluctuating thermometer is re¬ 
sponsible for many failure® in Melon cul¬ 
ture. 

Early-flowering shrubs.— If it is at all 

possible, a look round the early-flowering 
shrubs is well repaid. Seed-pods of 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and Moutan 
Paaonies ore better removed; but, of 
course, this can only be done in the oase 
of plant® of moderate size and height. In 
the case of Lilacs and other summer- 
leafing shrubs, now is the time to do any 
thinning, for it i® always better to under¬ 
take tin® work as soon as the flowers have 
faded. Box-edging®, too, may be trimmed 
in where there la time for such work. 

W. MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 16th, 1918. 

There was a goodly display at the fort¬ 
nightly meeting on the above date, when 
the annual exhibition of the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society (Southern 
Section) was held in conjunction there¬ 
with. An outstanding feature was the 
magnificent collection of vegetables shown 
by Mesers. Barr and Sons, and for which a 
Gold Medal was awarded. Very fine, too, 
were the Roses, those coming from New- 
townards alone in their remarkable tints. 
New seedling Roses were also exhibited 
under the auspices of the National Rose 
Society. None, however, were considered 
to be of gold medal standard. No award 
was made in respect of the Cory Cup 
offered for a new climbing Rose. Hardy 
plflnts were not numerously shown. 
Several collections of Orchids were on 
view, and a collection of stove plants, now 
rarely seen. Three hardy plants and one 
Orchid gained Awards of Merit. 
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HARDY PLANTS. 

A rather pretty novelty—a little too sug¬ 
gestive of greenhouse cultivation for a 
hardy plant we thought—was Campanula 
Enchantress, a hybrid of C. Norman Grove 
and C. Waldsteiniana, the bushy-habited 
plant of 6 inches or so high smothered with 
jmle blue starry flowers in form not un¬ 
like those of the last-named species. It 
gained an Award of Merit, Messrs. T. B. 
Grove and Son, Sutton Coldfield, exhibit¬ 
ing it. A like honour was conferred on 
Gaultheria tricophylla, which, if not a 
novelty, is rarely seen in good condition 
at an exhibition. It was shown in fruit, 
the Pea-large fruits of peacock-blue being 
very striking. Mr. Reuthe was the ex¬ 
hibitor. The other plant that received an 
award was Yucca Ellacombei, a hybrid 
probably of Y. gloriosa and Y. recurvifolia. 
It ifc not a novelty, but a rare garden plant 
of high merit, the great pyramid of 
creamy-coloured flowers telling of its fine 
effect. Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, 
were the exhibitors. Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Clarkson Nurseries, Wisbech, contributed 
rather extensively to this section, including 
such things as Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Astilbes, and other things. His finer 
things, however, were Astilbe Ceres, 
Scabiosa caucaeica in splendid condition, 
Lilium excelsum (testaceum), and L. 
chalcedonlcum ,punctu<tum superbum, of 
striking scarlet colour. 

ROSES. 

' The best of these, a select few of high 
merit, came from Messrs. Alex. Dicksou 
and Sons, Newtownards. Nothing iu the 
group attracted like the great 4 feet high 
and wide stand of the brilliant “ K. of K.,” 
a variety which make® Red Letter Day 
dull by comparison, while head and 
shoulders above it in splendour and pic¬ 
ture-making effects. Sunstar is of in¬ 
describable charm in peach, salmon, and 
apricot, its recurving outer petals adding 
an artistic touch to excellent form. Mrs. 
H. Stevens (lovely white), Chrissie 
McKellar (shades of apricot), Elizabeth 
Cullen (fragrant crimson), and Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin (golden) were among others. 
In a group from Messrs. G. and W. H. 
Burch, Peterborough, Mrs. Foley Hobbs 
was the best, there being some grand 
flowers. Sunburst and Candeur Lyon- 
naise were also good. Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Son, Waltham Cross, showed the 
hybrid Rose Mermaid (R. bracteata x an 
II.T. variety) splendidly. A climber of ex¬ 
ceptional vigour, flowers 5 inches and more 
across, fragrant, of softest canary colour, 
emphasised by a generous cluster of golden 
anthers, the two stands of it constituted a 
fine feature. Marcella, British Queen, 
Ophelia, and Candeur Lyonnaise were 
others of note. Mr. Elisha Hicks contri¬ 
buted stands of the new pink flesh-tinted 
Mrs. G. Carnock Sawday and the fragrant, 
blusli-coloured Mrs. Elisha Hicks, both 
very fine. Prosperity is a new climbing 
hybrid Musk raised by Rev. J. II. Pember¬ 
ton, who also showed the new Pax, a semi- 
double white, Clytemnestra, Moonlight, 
and Fra‘ncisca ; of apricot tone. Pember¬ 
ton’s White Rambler, too, was good. In 
the group from Messrs. B. It. Cant and 
Son, Colchester, the shapely Mrs. A. Tate 
(pink and salmon) was very well shown. 
Una (semi-double white, very large) and 
Florence Forrester (a giant among double 
whites) were also excellent. Mr. Walter 
Easlea showed the new Dr. Joseph Drew, 
a H.T. of great charm raised by Mr. 
Courtney Page, Hon. Sec., National Rose 
Society. A vigorous and fragrant variety, 
pink and yellow in bud, the open flowers 
are of a pretty tflrik shade. Jtlgi^ee evi¬ 
dence cl exceptid^al|l(p^or frrajtyn. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The excellent Fern group from Messrs- 
H. B. May and Sons, Limited, Edmonton, 
contained many of the best modern varie¬ 
ties of Nephrolepis, of which N. Marshalli 
compacts, N. M. superba, N. Whitman- 
iana, N. W. compacts, and N. gracillima 
were noted in well-grown examples. Quite 
the best thing in the group, however, and 
whether for decoration or general utility 
one of the most serviceable, was N. Scotti, 
whose gloesy, arching fronds have a spread 
in the specimens exhibited of approxi¬ 
mately 2 feet. Graceful and of high orna¬ 
ment, it gives the impression of enduring 
well, and is recommended as a room plant. 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, arranged an 
effective group of the now' rarely seen stove 
plants Alocasia argentea and A. argyrea, 
OaJadiums, Airallas, Medinilla magnifica, 
Seedling Dracienaa, also goodly specimens 
of D. Victorias and other plants. Gloriosa 
Rothschildlana in flower was also re¬ 
marked. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group 
contained many good things, Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas being well 
shown. Of the latter, O. Cheribon (glowing 
red) gained a preliminary award of com¬ 
mendation, O. Vuylsteekeie and O. 
Devossianum also being good. Good 
Cattleya gigas and Odontoglossum 
Harryano crlspum were also remarked. 
The novelty of the meeting w r as Odonito- 
glos.su m Queen Alexandra de Barri, 
whose ground colour is golden, though 
almost hidden by okl bronze blotches. It 
gained an Award of Merit. In Messrs. 
Low’s group Cattleya Mossise Wagner var. 
nobilior, Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, D. 
densiflorum, D. Victoria Regiua, and 
iErides crassifolium were the best things. 
The group from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Hayw'ards Heath, contained a variety 
of Milton ins, none finer, however, than M. 
Isabel Sander, M. vexillaria robusta Vic- 
torhie, and M.^Charlesworthi, whose dark 
centre is very pronounced. Odonto- 
glossums, Cattleyas, and Odontiodas were 
also shown. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Quite the outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the magnificent collection of 
vegetables staged by Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, and which worthily 
secured a Gold Medal. High-class produce 
throughout, admirably as well as effec¬ 
tively staged, it w T ns an attraction to all 
and an education to not a few. Rarely, 
indeed, has garden produce been seen of 
higher merit. Space precludes our giving 
everything In detail, hence a few must 
suffice. Winning general admiration were 
the perfect heads of Cauliflower Early 
London, the curds handsome, clean, and 
uniform in size. Cabbages Nonpareil and 
Barr’s Best of All, than which more per¬ 
fect examples could hardly be found, and 
the splendid pyramids and dishes of Peas 
Quite Content, Alderman, Duchess of 
Albany, and Telegraph Improved; May 
Queen, Exhibition Red, and Midlothian 
Early Potatoes: Kondine, Foxfield, Sun¬ 
rise, and Peachblow Tomatoes; Lettuces 
Ideal and Barr’s Green Favourite, and 
much besides were seen in ample groups, 
their high quality and the skill displayed 
in their arrangement adding greatly to the 
general effect. The only exhibit of fruit 
was that of the new Red Currant Little- 
croft Beauty, from Mr. H. Close, Orping¬ 
ton (Mr. A. Bucknell, manager), who 
staged gathered fruits in fine condition, 
also a considerable number of cut branches 
showing the great productiveness of the 
variety. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and the medals awarded will appear in 
our next Issue. 



BEE FLOWERS. 

Am at present much interested in bees. 
Last week I noted Sage was recommended 
as a honey plant. Could you not give a 
list of plants for this purpose, to help 
your reader® next ■ year ? —A. W. 
Hurtley. 

[White Clover, Field Beans, Lime-trees, 
and Heather are the most important 
sources from which bees derive their sup¬ 
plies. Much pollen and some honey are 
obtained from the flowers .of the Crocus; 
Arabis alpina is one of the earliest bee 
flowers. The early variety of the Yellow 
Wallflower contributes greatly to the sup¬ 
port of bees during the early spring. 
Limnanthes Douglasi is one of the moBt 
valuable of honey-yielding plants, and is 
very hardy. Borage, which blooms from 
May to late into the autumn, is constantly 
visited by the bees, even in damp weather, 
its drooping flowers yielding nectar when 
other blossoms are charged with moisture. 
The following also produce large quanti¬ 
ties of bee food. They are easy of cultiva¬ 
tion, grow luxuriantly in almost any soil, 
and their appearance in masses is so 
pleasing as to render them worthy of con¬ 
sideration for beds and borders apart from 
their value as bee dowel's :—Sweet Sultan, 
Trifolium suaveolens, Pulmonaria mollis, 
Melilotus, Phacelia coiigesta, P. alba, 
Iloneywwts, Anehusa, Dwarf Sunflower, 
Alyssum maritimum, A. saxatile, Candy¬ 
tuft. The flowers of Apple, Pear, and 
Plum trees are visited by the bees on every 
available opportunity, as also are Goose¬ 
berry and Currant bushes when in flower. 
In the early spring the various kinds of 
Willow afford abundance of pollen. During 
the month of July Lime-trees yield a great 
supply of stores, and in August and Sep¬ 
tember the Giant Balsam comes into 
flow r er, affording the bees an opportunity 
of replenishing the cells with stores for 
the winter at a time when many other 
plants have ceased to yield honey. Flowers 
of the Turnip, Cabbage, and of all the 
Brassica tribe are much visited by bees, 
as are the flow’ers of the Field Mustard, a 
weed abounding in some districts, fre¬ 
quently covering the cornfields with its 
yellow flowers. Among early-flowering 
shrubs visited by bees are Laurustinus, 
Berberls Aquifoliuin, and White Thorn. 

In the spring long flights cannot be taken 
Witli safety, owing to the variableness of 
the temperature, and numbers of bees that 
leave the hive on early foraging expedi¬ 
tions never return; it is, therefore, good 
policy to plant early bee flowers in the 
neighbourhood of the apiary,! 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scarcity of bees. —Enthusiasts who wish 
to ensure plenty of sweetening for house¬ 
hold purposes next year are now buying 
bees as never before at this time of the 
year. These are, of course, the bold 
spirits who are willing to risk the winter 
with their bees. The large firms dealing 
in bees are completely sold out, and almost 
the only way of obtaining them is through 
small advertisements in the trade journals 
or from the private l>eekeei>er. Stocks nowr 
fetch about £3 10s., as against 30s. in pre- 
w T ar days. “ If bees can be obtained and 
the buyer is willing to risk the winter it is 
a good time to begin to keep them,” the 
Evening News was told by the British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association. Of course, there 
will be no more honey this year, except in 
the Heather districts, but the price of bees 
will go up with a tremendous rush in the 
spring, when everyone 1 b anxious to buy 
them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Jasmine, the white, increasing ( Lekcar ). 
—The white Jasmine may be struck from 
cubbings put firmly into tne open ground in 
the autumn. The cuttings should be formed 
of the current year’-s shoots, rejecting the 
tender upper ponbioai. If a close frame is 
at hand, they may be put in at any time, 
but root more quickly in the summer. If 
inserted in the open ground, the cuttings 
may be from 9 inches to 12 inches long. 
Three-parts of this may be buried in the 
soil. Under glass they may lie smaller. 

Pruning shrubs (Mrs Pryce ). — No 
general rule can be given for pruning all 
kinds of shrubs, as the operation should 
vary according to the habit of growth and 
flowering of each kind. Some kinds bear 
flowers on the current season’s growth, 
others upon the shoots made the preceding 
season, and, as the object of pruning is to 
encourage plentiful bloom, the aim of the 
pruner should be to cut away all growth 
that appears to be useless in the forma¬ 
tion of new wood which will bear flowers. 
If the bush is very much crowded with 
shoots, tlie worst of these should be cut 
away, so as to give the bush a better 
chance of producing vigorous growth and 
ripening it. You had better defer prun¬ 
ing till next season, and in the meantime 
observe carefully the varying modes of 
flowering [ among shrubs, and by next 
pruning time you will be able to judge for 
yourself as to the proper way to prune. 
The principles of the operation of pruning 
are those given above. 

FRUIT. 

Plums failing to set (E. B. Palmer ).—It 
is more than likely that the trees are dry 
at the roots. This you can easily ascer¬ 
tain, and if you find that such is tne case, 
then the remedy is in your own hands. 
Break up the surface of the soil to a dis¬ 
tance of 3 feet all round the stem of the 
tree, and then give a good soaking of 
water. When this has soaked away, give 
them a heavy mulch of rotten manure, 
which will help to conserve the moisture 
and at the same time feed the roots. 
During the summer renew the mulch, and 
water freely if the drainage is good and 
the weather at all dry. Perhaps the non- 
setting of the fruit may be due to too 
vigorous growth, in which case root- 

f iruning is the only remedy. Your Rose 
ms lies are also probably dry at the roots. 
Try what a good soaking of water and a 
mulch of rotten manure will do. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bottling Green Peas (Amateur ).—Green 
Peas for bottling should be quite young, 
and also of one size. Put them into 
wide-mouthed bottles with a pinch of salt 
oh the top. Stand the bottles up to their 
necks in a large pot of water, which stand 
over a fire and boil slowly. So soon as 
the Peas (seem to be soft, take the bottles 
out, cork them up, seal them over, and 
keep in a dry, cool place. Boit/tling of 
Green Peas is best done by someone who 
has intimate knowledge of the business, as 
a slight mistake may lead to failure. 

Preserving Kidney Beans (Amateur).— 
The simplest and most common method of 
preserving these Beans^, whether of Run¬ 
ner or dwarf plants, is to gather them 
while young and dry, to trim off stems 
and points, then to place them in a wide- 
mouthed jaT in layers, with salt freely 
sprinkled between them. When all are 
thus done and pressed down, a surface 
dressing of salt should be applied, the jar 
being then tied down and stood in a ary 
place. The salt gradually becomes a 
brine. Of course, the Beans are, when 
wanted for use, very salt, but that can be 
greatly corrected if they be soaked in 
clear water all night before cooking. It 
is of no use to preserve old Beans, as no 
keeping will make them tender. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying aphis (Locum Tenons) .—[Cer¬ 
tainly it better to Ttoit untP tipYjbpfl- 


ing crops have been cleared, both from 
fruit, trees and Vines, before adopting 
remedial measures to get rid of aphis. 
You may, of course, try syringing with 
clean, cold w T ater free from lime (soft 
water is preferable), but at the risk of 
spoiling tne appearance of the Grapes. 
Even then Peaches and Nectarines, ir on 
the point of softening, should not be 
heavily syringed. Unless the attack is a 
very bad one ; it would, on the whole, be 
better to wait until the trees and Vines 
are clear of fruit. Then you can deal with 
them in a drastic manner. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Percy Beard .—Any seedsman can sup¬ 
ply you with seeds of Limnanthes 
Douglasi.- F. Skelton .—Your Goose¬ 

berry bushes have been attacked by 
Brown Scale. We should advise you 
to write to ' the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W., for 
their leaflet No. 223, in which you 
will find the life history of this pest, and 
also recipes for its destruction. No need 

to stamp the letter.- W. D. Cox .— 

Your best plan will be to find a place for 
him in some good fruit nursery, or make 
arrangements for him to become a stu¬ 
dent at the SwanJey Horticultural Col¬ 
lege or the R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley. 

Names of plants.— K. —1, Centranthus 
rul>er; 2, Corydalis lutea; 3, Sedum 

album; 4, Phaoelia campanuJaria.- 

B. M. Horner .—Your Pink is very good, 
but not equal to many others in cultiva¬ 
tion at the present day.- W. J. II. 

McLein. —1, Cotoneaster frigida; 2, 
Asperula hexaphylla; 3, Euphorbia 

Lathyris.- T. J. V. —Spira% sp., but 

impossible to say which without further 
material. A complete flowering shoot 
must be sent to name with any certainty. 
—— S. S. —1, Centaurea montana alba ; 2, 
Ajuga reptans; 3, Limnanthes Douglasi; 

4, Cheiranthus Marshalli. - Blue 

Flower. — 1, Aster alpinus; 2, a 
Helenium, hut impossible to say w T hicli 
without further information as to height. 

- W. —1. Staohys lanata; 2, Achillea 

ptarmica n.-pl.; 3, Saxifraga Wallacei; 4, 

Sedum album. - S .— Epamedaum pinna - 

turn; 2, Lilium elegans; 3^ Hemerocallis 

flava; 4, Spira>a flagelliforum.- M. C .— 

1, Oxalis flordbunda: 2, Linum narbon- 
nense; 3, Geranium Endressd; 4, Dinlacus 
glutinosus.- M. 0. L. —1, The Flower¬ 

ing Ash (Fraxinus Ornus); 2, Bignonia 
jasminoides; 3, Heuchera sanguinea; 4, 
Kerri a japondca. 

Fruit growers are invited to consider an 
offer in our present issue from Messrs. 
Sheanis. Limited, 231-4, Tottenham 
Court Road, London. Messrs. Shearn 
wish to buy fruit, and promise half profits 
on the sale to Sir Arthur Pearson's Hostel 
for Blinded Soldiers, Regent’s Park. We 
have personal knowledge of this hostel, 
and can whole-heartedlv recommend it. 


SEND YOUR 
SURPLUS FRUIT 
TO SHEARNS’ 

who will give best prices, and in 
addition will give half their profit to 

ST. DUNSTAN’S HOSTEL 
FOR THE BLIND. 

This only refers to small growers 
whose fruit is not liable to be com¬ 
mandeered by the Government for 
Jam. 

SHEARNS’ Ltd., 

231-234, Tottenham Court Road, 

LONDON, W. 1. 


THE COMPLAINT 

from which you probably cuffor most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers ls almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go from bad to worse. 
It Is essential to seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fertunataly you have not far to go. 
Boocham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relievo you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
svlls of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There ls good reason for the 
popularity of 

BEECMAMS 

PIUS. 


Prepared oaty by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM, St. Helene. Lame. 
Sold everywhere 

In boxes, labelled le~3d aad 3*-0d. 


IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS 
AND FRUIT CR0WER8- 


IMPROVED) 

. (Reg.) ===== 

The Most Successful Nor-Poisonous 
Insecticide of the Day. 

Its Advantages are— 

Certain Death to all Insect Pests. 

No possible injury to the most delicate 
Plant, Flower, or Foliage. 

It is the Cheapest Insecticide known. 
One pint makes 10 to 12 gallons for 
Thrip, Black and Green Fly, etc., whilst 
RED SPIDER, Mealy Bug and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by using 
“NIQUAS” about double the strength 
required for Fly. 

PRICES: 

Half-pint, 1/- ; Pint, 1/9 ; Quart, 3/- ; Half¬ 
gall., 5/-; Gallon, 8/9 ; Kegs,each, 5 Galls., 
30/-; 10 Galls., 64/-. 

To be had from the Trade generally. 

Manufacturers: 

CORKY GO., LTD. 

Bonded Tobaooo Stores A Warehouse, 

SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 1. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the August Bank Holiday, 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to be dated AUGUST 10th, 1918. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advortisemont intended for that issue con 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Coal and hothouse plants.— Sir Frank 
Crisp writes from Friar Park :— 

The new Coal Order will mean 
taking off the heat from the rest of the 
houses, and so will end my career for 
hothouse plants, as, if the war ended 
next year even, I could not restore 
(and should not care to restore) the 
status quo ante. I must stick to alpiues 
and outdoor things. 

Lavatera Olbla.—A rooted cutting of this 
hush Mallow planted last spring is now 
nearly 3 feet high and almost as much 
through. It is a very handsome plant, the 
foliage broad and of a soft, downy green, 
the large single flowers a bright rose-pink. 
It was planted in very dry soil close to a 
south wall, the object in selecting the posi¬ 
tion being to provide a sun-screen for the 
lower parts of a Clematis. Though the 
soil is poofr it has never had any attention. 
—J. 

The Hardy Orange (iEgle sepiaria) In 
Scotland. —This is quite hardy in many 
districts in Scotland, although in some 
places it has perished in an exceptionally 
severe winter. “ P. T.” has not said a 
word too much in Its favour as an orna¬ 
mental plant at almost all seasons. It 
does not appear to ripen fruit In Scot¬ 
land, and, so far ns my inquiries have 
gone, I have no record of such a desirable 
occurrence. It does, however, flower In a 
number of places and a few fruits set.— 
S. Arnott. 

The purple Broom (Cytisus purpureus). 
—It is surprising why so few people 
grow this Broom. It is quite hardy, is of 
good habit for rockwork of moderate size, 
and blooms freely. I do not cure so much 
for the colour of the blooms of the type— 
a kind of purple-lilac—as for those of the 
variety inearnatus, which are more rosV- 
tinted and brighter. In association with 
the white variety, C. purpureus albus, a 
pretty combination can be made. The 
three grow to about 2 feet high. I have 
grown all three forms for years, and find 
them reliable.—S. Arnott. 

The Dwarf Elder or Dane Wort (Sam- 
bucus Ebulus).—At Bolebroke the other 
day I was struck with the effect of a 
mass of this plant, often found about old 
houses, and frequently forgotten in gar¬ 
dens. It is too rampant for the flower 
garden, but near the water-side or in the 
wild garden it Is effective and handsome 
in flower, corning into bloom in mid¬ 
summer and cut down in winter, being 
herbaceous. It is, I think, more useful 
in the wild garden than the Red-berried 
Elder, which with me in Sussex is a poor 
tiling, does not fruit, and the bushes die. 
—W. 

Aprloots. —I see there is an article in 
Gardening on the loss of Apricots in gar¬ 
dens. In 1840, and on for sixteen years, 
I lived at Ledstone Hall, near Pontefract, 
on limestone soil. There were old Apri¬ 
cot trees on the walls in the kitchen gar¬ 
den. The children were not stinted with 
the fruit, and some were also given away. 
I have often heard a gentleman say as he 
went to his grouse moors in Yorkshire 
that Apricots were offered him for sale at 
Darlington Station, and not far from 
York some cottag£riT paid thqiij r^nt by 
selling the fruitJieeA/iyit^ed on 


tlielr cottages. Now all these trees have 
disappeared. The land’In some of these 
parts is inclined to clay; water very 
hard.—M. Ramsden, Tadcaster. 

A murdered Rose.— Harry Kirk, of 
which a big group, planted some years 
ago, was very fine in colour of bud and 
flower, has been gradually killed by the 
Brier, and now the bed is only dead 
sticks, with a few more suckers of the 
Dog Brier coming up in triumph over tlie 
last expiring stem of the Rose. Harry Kirk 
is such a strong Rose that, one might ex¬ 
pect it to resist, the Brier, as Mrs. Waddell 
does, at least for a time ; but it is not so, 
and the bod is now hideous with its dead 
stems. There are no stout shoots left to 
make cuttings of in September, or I should 
hope to try the plant on its own roots, a 
plan that has turned out well with Mar¬ 
quise de Sinety.—W., Sussex. 

Geranium W^lliohianum E. C. Buxton.— 
The first blooms of this fine Cranesbill 
opened this summer at the end of June— 
much earlier than usual. It appears to 
differ somewhat in the manner of growth 
in accordance with the position in which it 
is placed. Thus, while some plants in the 
shade assume a more or less upright, 
bushy habit, one that I have in full sun 
creeps along the ground, twining in and 
out among the rocks, perfectly prostrate. 
While this, I am told, is characteristic of 
the species, to enjoy the lovely clear blue 
of the flowers of the above a fairly shady 
situation should be provided. There Is 
nothing dingy or purplish about the blos- 
soms.of Mr. Buxton’s variety, and it comes 
true from seed.— N. Wales. 

Lllium phlladelphioum.— This, a native 
of Canada and t^he Northern United 
States, belongs to the uprigiht flowered 
group of Lilies, on which account it is 
particularly interesting, as with the ex¬ 
ception of the nearly allied Lilium 
Catesbaei, all the members of this group 
are natives of the Old World. Lilium 
philadolphieum, which as a rule flowers 
in July, pushes up a slender stem to a 
height of IS inches or thereabouts. The 
small, narrow leaves are, for the most 
part, arranged in regular whorls, while 
the flowers are usually borne three to five 
in a terminal umbel. These blossoms are 
each about 3 inches in diameter, the seg¬ 
ments of an orange-red colour, marked 
with yellow at the base, and freely 
spotted on the basal half. A prominent 
feature is their stalked character, which 
gives to them an uncommon appea ranee. 
Tills Lily, which is seldom met with in a 
flourishing condition, needs a cool, mode¬ 
rately moist, yet well-drained soil.— 
W. T. 

The Aprloot In Dorset.— Mr. Swinburne 
Hanham asked me a short time ago to go 
and see some Apricot trees belonging to 
Mr. Fhelips, of Gfcdlde Okeford, . about 
which he had written to vou. Mr. Han¬ 
ham had not time to go himself, and, as 
he knew that I knew Mr. PheUps very 
well, he asked me to see the trees and 
write and tell you about them. I went 
over the other day. Thera are three trees. 
Two of them have a fair crop, the other 
has none u]>on it. All are budded on the 
Plum. One on a west wall, the Peach 
Apricot, is an old tree, and does not look 
too healthy, the other on a south wall, 
Oullin, looks well, and is a younger 
tree. The one that has no crop is also on 


a south wall, and also Oullin, I think. 
It Is making a great growth this year. 
They have both had a top-dressing of 
chalk and burnt earth. The soil in Mr. 
Phelips’s garden is naturally yery chalky. 
It would seem that this is a remarkable 
Apricot season. I have a tree that gene¬ 
rally bears about half a dozen, but this 
year It is crowded with fruit.— Reginald 
E. P. Gorringe. 

Veronloa rupeetrls.— If among garden 
plants this may be accounted common it 
is worthy of note by reason of hardiness, 
freedom of growth, simple cultural needs, 
and wealth of rich blue spikes of but a 
few inches high, effective in June where 
the plant is given a little care. At Wisley 
recently jxatch of it G feet or so across 
was covered with the ricli blue flowers so 
good in colour as to render it worth while 
in any good rock garden. A plant need 
not be rare or difficult to ensure its ad¬ 
mission into the choicest plant company, 
though it certainly should possess some of 
the above-named attributes if it is to be 
specialised to any extent or even to merit 
the term ])opular. To the beginner this 
Speedwell may be strongly recommended, 
since not being fastidious as to soil and 
flowering well annually, it is almost sure 
to constitute a stepping-stone to better 
things. Division into quite small bits 
annually or biennially, in September or 
early March, will maintain the greatest 
measure of vigour and freedom of blossom¬ 
ing. 

Iris Tolmleana (syn. I. missouriensis).— 
This charming Iris has been blooming 
well\vith me this year. It is of neat habit 
with rather narrow grassy foliage, and 
the flowers are of a l>enutiful pale lavender 
shade, large in comparison with the plant. 
I grow it in.a good loamy soil with a fair 
admixture of leaf-mould and it does very 
well, though l do not find it a particularly 
rapid grower. It is also liable to be at¬ 
tacked by a caterpillar of one of the In¬ 
ternal-feeding Noctua moths, and in my 
garden it suffers very much from this 
cause and I cannot find any remedy for it. 
The caterpillar eats right into the heart of 
a new growth and destroys it completely, 
and as one caterpillar will account for 
several new growths in a season it does a 
lot of damage. The presence of the cater¬ 
pillar is only seen when the damage is 
done by the withering of the central leaf, 
and by the time this is noticed it has 
usually left the damaged shoot and 
burrowed into a fresh one. Iris siblrica is 
subject to the same pest in my garden, 
and so is I. stylosa, though not to so great 
an extent.—W. O. 

DlanthU8 Gladys Cranfleld.— This is a 
new, single-flowered, fringed border Pink. 
It gained an Award of Merit at Holland 
House show in 191G. The colour is a shade 
of pink, the petals having a base of deep 
maroon which, forming a circle, renders it 
the more conspicuous. The greater merits 
of the newcomer are, however, its value 
for cutting, its freedom of flowering, and 
the rich i>erfume. For lightness and 
elegance it stands alone, and as the open¬ 
ing buds expand well in water it is one of 
those things which may be sent by post 
with impunity if carefully packed. Like 
others of its class, it is the two-year-old 
plants that flower the most freely. When 
well grown it attains 12 inches to 15 inches 
high, each ^flower nearly 2 Inches across. 
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I know nothing of Its origin, though I have 
a seedling virtually Identical with it* as a 
result of crossing, some six or more years 
ago, D. Pulhami and a form of D. 
plumarius. The same cross has also given 
one or two whites with maroon or red 
centres, and all possess the attributes of 
freedom and fragrance in marked degree. 
To the amateur they possess an especial 
value, since being easily increased by 
pipings in June and July, hundreds may 
soon be obtained.—S. V. S. 

Erlgeron speolosus superbus. — This, 
when well established in strong clumps, is 
the finest hardy border plant of its colour 
from the middle of June to the end of 
July and even later. It is a very useful 
plant for cutting, not merely taking single 
blooms, but with 18 inches or more of stem, 
so as to afterwards arrange them in a 
more natural and informal manner, its own 
foliage thus being a suitable accompani¬ 
ment. The flowers not being at all rigid 
they are all the more suited to packing. 
When arranged with either white or yellow 
flowers of its own character it is seen to 
good advantage. For massing it can *be 
strongly recommended. 

Dlplaous glutinosus In N. Wales.—A 
large patch of this beautiful Mimulus 
growing on a sunny slope is now a wonder¬ 
ful sight, the long, graceful branches laden 
with their golden-buff flowers, which are 
produced in unbroken succession from June 
to October. These plants stand the winter 
well, no other protection being given than 
a layer of ashes over the roots. They sur¬ 
vived the spring of 1917, when they were 
subjected to 26 degs. of frost, all of them 
breaking from the base after having been 
cut back in May. Sun lover as it un¬ 
doubtedly is in California, I And that this 
Mimulus does better here in a position 
upon which the sun does not shine the 
whole day. Another point worth noting 
is that, although D. glutinosus will live 
and bloom in poor, dry land, it is much 
improved by good manuring. Into a thin, 
sun-beaten slope I usually dig a fairly 
heavy dressing of old cow manure before 
planting. This makes a wonderful differ¬ 
ence to the colour and size of both foliage 
and flowers. D. glutinosus is one of the 
easiest things to strike, almost any young 
unflowered shoots rooting freely in a cold 
frame in September.—A. T. Johnson, N. 
Wales. 

The fruit orops In Dorset.— The fruit 
crop in this district Is not entirely a 
failure. Apples and Pears are not a very 
heavy crop. In some places there Is a 
poor crop, but where the cultivation Is 
good, there is quite the average. Cur¬ 
rants and Gooseberries have yielded well, 
and in my own case, I think they are 
finer than usual. I thinned out the old 
wood freely, my object being to let air 
and sunshine in, also with a view to en¬ 
able me to gather the fruit easily. Rasp¬ 
berries are a fine sample. In the dry 
weather I mulched with Grass, having 
nothing better. This kept them from 
suffering from drought. Strawberries 
were plentiful in this district, but for a 
time only, as, not having any rain, the 
smaller fruits did not ripen. I have now 
finished summer pruning. Badh year I 
feel more impressed with the necessity 
of this, and take a keen interest In ob¬ 
serving the result. Those who have had 
to winter-prune the trees that have had 
no summer pruning realise the saving of 
•time. If for this reason only, it pays. 
In dealing with fruit trees one has to 
consider the future of the trees. There 
is also the Immediate benefit of the in¬ 
crease In size and quality of the fruit—at 
least, I conclude that is so. Removing 
surplus wood also destroys undesirable 
J>est« on the trees, Jo, say nothing of the 
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ease and effectiveness of the spraying 
which summer pruning enables one to 
carry out.—J. F. Lawes-Warburton, 
Hyde Gardens, Bridport. 

Rose Hugh Dickson. — There can 
scarcely be a more showy Rose than this. 
It has much of the habit and colour of 
the old General Jacqueminot, from which 
the very bright-coloured Hybrid Per¬ 
petuate are, I suppose, descended, and 
which is still, to a certain extent, popular. 
The Hybrid Perpetual Roses are indis¬ 
pensable. They create such a fine effect, 
and,, although the late crop of bloom never 
equals that which is produced in early 
summer, it Is, nevertheless, useful. This 
late crop is dependent on the nourishment 
the plants get. When in a semi-starved 
condition, they cannot produce an autumn 
show of bloom. A soaking of manure- 
water or a top-dressing of some stimulant 
will cause the young growths to extend 
with freedom. When this is not likely 
to be done, a liberal dressing of manure 
in the winter will, in ordinary seasons, 
ensure the production of a second crop of 
bloom.— Byfleet. 

Dlanthus alplnus. —Every now and 
again we read about the culture of the 
Alpine Pink, Dlanthus alpinue, but it is 
not easy to account for its flourishing in 
some gardens where it receives no special 
treatment, and failing in others where It 
obtains the orthodox consideration of 
peaty soli and an open position. Pos¬ 
sibly, as has been suggested, wire worms 
are the cause of loss in some gardens, 
but I fear the soil has something to do 
with It. One of the gardens in which I 
have known this plant for years, and 
where It grows and blooms freely, is that 
of Mr. James Davidson, at Summerville, 
Maxwelltown. Here, In pockets of the 
rockwork, there are some plants the pic¬ 
ture of health, which have been in the 
same position for years, and receive little 
care except an occasional top-dressing. 
One, facing due south, but partially 
shaded at certain seasons by neighbour¬ 
ing trees, was very fine the other day, 
and another, in a quite open position, 
was equally good.—S. Arnott. 

Heavy rain. —In your issue of Gardening 
for June 22nd it is stated on page 298 that 
at W. Hoathly there were nearly 4 Inches 
of rain In less than six hours on May 
17th, and that the bulk of It fell between 
5.15 and 6.45 p.m. At 5.15 p.m. one of the 
ajtmospheric tides was exercising its 
greatest tidal effect at that place, while 
the line joining two other tides was tan¬ 
gent to the maximum tidal curve from W. 
Hoathly at the time when the moon was 
near, and only 10 degrees to the east of 
the meridian, and the rain continued very 
heavy until the moon reached 12 degrees 
west of the meridian at 6.45 p.m., when 
the line joining two other atmospheric 
tides was tangent to the maximum tidal 
curve upon which the moon was at that 
time exerting its greatest tidal force, 
which suddenly decreased as the moon re¬ 
ceded westwards from that curve, and 
the rain got less and less till it stopped 
about 8.30 p.m., having commenced about 
2.30 p.m., when the atmospheric tide was 
on the max-tidal curve. Your reference 
to the destructive hailstorm of May 22nd- 
23rd last, as a. reflection of that of May 
12th, 1728, is but one instance of storms 
being repeated under similar tidal con¬ 
ditions. A reference, however, to the 
frontispiece of a work entitled “ Natural 
Law In Terrestrial Phenomena,” will show 
you 153 repetitions of weather from 
August 1st, 1897, down to the end of that 
year that Lad occurred during the last 
200 year®. For each of those days in 
1897 I was able, after a vast amount of 
labour and research, to find a day (after 


the commencement of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury) when the atmospheric tidal con¬ 
ditions were the same with similar 
weather. My prediction was lodged in 
the British Museum and sent to the Press 
of the U.K. on July 17th, a fortnight be¬ 
fore the commencement of the predic¬ 
tion, which was afterwards found to be 
correct for each of the 153 days by a 
F.R.Met.S., and so stated In “Natural 
Law in Terrestrial Phenomena.”—Huon 
Clements, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 
Chrysanthemum growers, whether for ex¬ 
hibition or for home decoration, find their 
time well occupied just now. The long- 
looked-for rain has fallen, and the plants 
have not been long in showing their ap¬ 
preciation of the changed conditions. No 
amount of water and the many ways of 
applying it are so beneficial to the plants 
as a good shower of rain. The thunder¬ 
showers that broke up the spell of hot, 
dry weather w r ere gladly welcomed by 
growers generally, but their effects were 
only of a transient character. It was not 
until the steady rains came that real 
good was done. At the time of writing 
the improvement in plants, both In pots 
and In the outdoor border, is very 
marked. Unless growth is vigorous at 
this season, there is a great chance of the 
plants assuming a stunted, under-sized 
appearance. In my experience, buds 

have always developed in the most kindly 
fashion when growth has been free at 
-this period. Plants that are growing 

freely should be given ample room. Some 
Chrysanthemums are much more robust in 
their growth than others, the ample leaf¬ 
age of the stronger-growing plants re¬ 
quiring more space, that sun and air may 
ripen the stems and foliage. Between 
the plants in the rows there should be a 
space of not less than 15 Inches. I prefer 
rather more, and allow 18 indies between 
the plants, taking the measurement be¬ 
tween the stems of the two plants next to 
each other. Where a plant Is carrying 
three shoots, the central shoot is sup¬ 
ported by the long stake Inserted in the 
pot, and secured to the wires strained to 
stout posts across the standing-ground. 
The two outside shoots are usually 
secured to stakes, that, in the first in¬ 
stance, are tied to the cross-wires, and 
the growths are tied out In such a fashion 
to these stakes that they derive all the 
benefit that is possible from exposure to 
sun and air. 

The tying of the growths needs to be 
done regular# and systematically, as 
strong winds may cause the loss of many 
shoots unless they are securely tied. At 
least once a week the plants should be 
looked over, and those that need tying 
should be dealt with. The shoots being 
very brittle and tender now, makes it Im¬ 
perative that more than ordinary care 
should be observed in securing them to 
the stakes. Make a tie just where the 
shoot begins to harden. The hardening 
stem will become harder and riper each 
day if the culture suggested be observed, 
so that there is little likelihood of any 
shoots breaking as a result of the tying. 
Any shoots breaking as a consequence of 
being tied where the growth Is brittle 
will completely upset any calculations re¬ 
garding the timing of the buds, and the 
blooms from a subsequent growth will be 
correspondingly late. The best method 
of lying Is to first tie the raffia round the 
stake, then to bring within a sort of loop- 
like tie the shoot that has to be con¬ 
trolled, taking care to allow a sufficient 
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amount of play, as this is necessary 
during periods of windy weather. 

Greenfly and rlack-fly are both very 
troublesome in some seasons, and in the 
hot weather until recently experienced 
trouble from this source seemed likely to 
occur. The trouble is less likely now, 
however. Should these pests at any time 
be noticed on the points of the shoots, a 
dusting of Tobaeco-powder will effectually 
eradicate them. It is well to remember 
that, unless weeds be removed when they 
are quite small, they may cause serious 
inconvenience later on Very often, 
through being overlooked, they attain a 
size that is likely to injure the surface 
roots of the Chrysanthemums grown in 
pots. Weeds should not be tolerated on 
the standing-aground, as they make the 
summer quarters untidy, apart from the 
excellent hiding-places they afford for ear¬ 
wigs and other troublesome pests. The 
plants may be made distasteful to insect 
pests by a weekly syringing with a solu¬ 
tion of soot-water and paraffin. The 
soot-water should be used in a clear eon- 


FERNS. 

THE HOLLY FERN 
(Aspidium Lonchitis). 

The illustration we give to-day shows well 
the best way of growing this Fern. When 
found growing naturally it is usually 
covered by an overhanging piece of rock, 
and those who have hitherto failed with it 
will have no difficulty in its cultivation if 
they protect the crown in this manner. 


HARDY FERNS. 

In dark corners or in the shade of trees 
the more vigorous-habited hardy Ferns 
will thrive admirably, and once fairly 
established will give no further trouble. 
It is a curious fact that many who do not 
grudge tiie labour and expense necessary 
for the culture of Ferns that demand the 
shelter of glass make little or no attempt 
to beautify their gardens with our native 
kinds, which are not inferior to their 
exotic relatives in beauty of form and 
nobility of growth. It is quite a mistake 



The Holly Fern (Aspidium Lonchitis) at Brockhurst, 
East Grinstead , Sussex. 


dLtion, and to every gallon of this add 
one tablespoonful of paraffin, seeing that 
the latter is well mixed before spraying. 
Trap earwigs with paper, Moss, or 
shavings, placed in small pots on the 
stakes. The pots should be insi>ected 
each morning, and the earwigs destrojed. 

Plants of decorative Chrysanthemums, 
that growlers desire to have in full bloom 
in November next from a terminal bed 
selection, should be stopped or pinched 
for the hist time. If this be deferred any 
longer, there is considerable risk of the 
plants coming into flower much later than 
the grower may desire. Tops of Chry¬ 
santhemums— i.e., shoots that have been 
derived from plants that have been cut 
back—may be made into cuttings and pro¬ 
pagated. Insert the cuttings in light, 
sandy soil, and place under a handliglit 
or in a frame to root. Such pieces should 
make charming little'Tilaiits for jgfouping 
in th&iqid-seasbn.-^C^J ^ 


to suppose that rock work or an elevated 
position of any kind is necessary for the 
well-being of hardy Ferns generally. 
Some kinds of lowly growth, such as 
Asplenium viride, Ceterach offlciaarum, 
and the Holly and Parsley Ferns, must 
haw good drainage, but the robust - 
habited varieties do not need this accom¬ 
modation, and in a general way do best 
when the roots are not raised much above 
the ordinary ground level. Planting them 
on rock work or mounds deprives them of 
the moisture they so much need in the 
growing season. One of the very finest 
Ferns is the Royal Fern (Osmunda re- 
galis). Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this native species when it has the con¬ 
ditions that favour its growth. It is a 
grave error to place this, as is often done, 
in an derated position, for it is in its 
native habitats invariably found where 
the roots get a liberal supply of mois¬ 
ture, even when at rest. In damp w T oods, 


swampy places, or by the side of streams 
or ikx>1s of w T ater this Fern attains such 
noble proportions as to render it one of 
the finest of the many things in cultiva¬ 
tion that are valued for the beauty of 
thdr foliage and elegance of growth. The 
dampest place in the garden should be 
chosen for this Fern, and if the ground is 
w r ell prepared and ample space allowed 
for development, the plants will In due 
time throw* up fronds G feet or more in 
height. The exotic species of the Royal 
Ferns are equally hardy and as worthy 
of being cared for. The Lady Fern is 
certainly much more worthy of a place in 
gardens than many of its varieties, and 
which are more curious than beautiful. 
The same may be said of the Hart’s- 
tongue, the type, to my mind, being in¬ 
finitely much more ornamental than the 
majority of its varieties, in many of 
which the free, vigorous growth natural 
to this Fern is in a great measure sup¬ 
pressed. There is a richness of verdure 
in the Hart’s tongue that is particularly 
attractive, and which few Ferns, hardy 
or tender, possess in such a high degree. 
The Hart’s-tongue will grow* freely in 
almost any kind of soil, but to see it at its 
liest it should be planted in well-enriched 
ground. There are several varieties of 
this Fern that are fairly vigorous and 
not difficult to please. The best are pro¬ 
bably crispum and angustifolium, but 
even at their best they are not equal to 
the typical form, which exhibits greater 
elegance of growth than any of its nume¬ 
rous varieties can lay claim to. Among 
the Polystichums there are some that may 
be freely used in the manner above indi¬ 
cated. P. acu lea turn is a noble Fern 
w*hen fully developed, and the crested 
form of the male Fern is but little less 
vigorous and enduring than the common 
form. 

In both large and small gardens there 
can be found room for some of these com¬ 
mon but noble-habited Ferns, which 
merely require to be Veil planted and left 
alone, requiring little or no attention 
for years together. In the wild garden, 
by the side of water, and under the shade 
of trees, these native Ferns should be 
freely used. They give variety and add 
a charm to any garden, large or small.— 
A. G. 


HARDY FERNS IN POTS. 

Many w*ho try to grow our native hardy 
Ferns in pots fail because they have not 
patience to wait for them to get estab¬ 
lished. They find a beautiful hardy Fern 
growing in some cool mossy dell, and 
forthwith they dig it up and transfer it to 
a flower-pot, and because it does not re¬ 
tain its native luxuriant look they cast it 
away in disgust. My experience is that it 
is useless to expect plants that are dug up 
with so little ceremony as Ferns generally 
are to put on their best looks till at least 
one year after they are lotted; but treat 
them well, and let them have one winter’s 
natural rest, and do not hasten their 
grow r th in spring, allowing them to come 
on naturally in a quite cold house or 
frame, and depend upon it you will have 
no cause to complain as to hardy Ferns 
being unable to hold their own against any 
of the exotic ones for either use or beauty, 
the same remarks applying to those that 
are planted out in beds or on rockw*ork. 
How* often do I hear people say that their 
Ferns will not grow, and they are im¬ 
patient to take them up and put fresh soil 
under them. In nine cases out of ten it is 
better to let them alone. All they require 
is time to get established. As to the new 
soil, put it on the surface by all means, for 
n ,every year, will 
you want really 
v tK 11 


a top-dressing, . if put o 
not hurt them; but if 
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grand masses of verdant fronds do not 
disturb the roots, for few plants suffer 
more from transplanting than Ferns, and 
when once established they will grow in a 
great variety of soils, provided they are 
moist enough, and in a garden, moisture 
can be supplied artificially, for in periods 
of drought the fernery ought not to be 
neglected as regards water. A. G. 


INDOOR PUINT8. 

INDIAN AZALEAS IN SUMMER. 

(Reply to “ Azalea.”) 

The flowering of these Azaleas in spring 
very much depends upon the treatment 
Uiey receive in summer. The best place 
for Azaleas during the time they are 
placed out of doors is in a partially 
shaded place. They should not be alto- 
gel her in the shade, as in such a position 
the growth does not rii>en so well as when 
they get a few hours’ sun daily. Those 
plants which have bloomed late must be 
kept in the greenhouse for some time 
longer yet; in fact, until the flower-buds 
are formed on the young growth. In a 
general way, this is not till the end of 
July, but no definite time can be stated, 
as much depends on the treatment they 
receive. A distinction should, however, 
always be made betw<Miii the plants which 
flowered early and the later ones, as if 
the early bloomed plants are kept under 
glass in a high temperature, they will 
begin to blossom in a very irregular man¬ 
ner in the autumn, so that when their 
proper time of flowering comes" round, 
their effectiveness will be si>oiLt. Azaleas 
suffer a good deal sometimes through 
careless watering when they are in the 
oi>en air. 'Sometimes the roots are satu¬ 
rated with moisture, and at others they 
are in need of it. When there is a prospect 
of continued wet weather, all small and 
medium-sized plants should be laid on 
their sides for a few days, and large 
siieciinens may, with care, be tilted over 
a little, so as to cause the rain-water to 
drain away more quickly. 

With regard to stimulants, we are 
aware that the plants are benefited, espe¬ 
cially when making growth, or, for that 
matter, at any other time, if they are 
given judiciously in liquid form ; but we 
have seen so much injury dond to this 
class of plants by giving the sti mu hints 
too strong that we do not recommend 
them unless they are applied by someone 
who is familiar with their use. At all 
events, it is better for the amateur to 
allow his stock to depend on the soil in 
which they grow for the sustenance they 
require. Given a good, fibrous* peat and 
a fair proportion of sand mixed with it, 
and, further, careful watering, Azaleas 
may be grown successfully without stimu¬ 
lants, provided other things be equally 
well attended to. 


'NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hippeastrurns.— There seems to be a con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
cultural requirements of these, as by some 
they are treated almost .as stove plants, 
while by others they are grown much 
cooler. I am an advocate of this latter 
mode of treatment, and do not consider a 
high temperature at any time necessary. 
True, after flowering is over a moderate 
temperature and an atmosphere conducive 
to growth are beneficial. By the middle 
or end of May, however, the plants may 
be removed to a cold-frame, on which a 
mat may be thrown if there is any danger 
from frost. It will be as well to shade 


lightly during the hottest part of the day, 
taking care to sh ut^th e frame up before 
the sun is off itj| 
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stimulant when the pots are well full of 
roots good, sturdy growth will be the re¬ 
sult. By the end of July the plants may 
be fully exposed to the sun, so that the 
bulbs may be thoroughly ripened. Water 
must be given as before till the leaves 
commence to turn yellows when the supply 
must be lessened, and when the bulbs are 
quite dormant it should be discontinued. 
Hippeastrums may be safely wintered in a 
structure where the temperature does not 
fall below 43 degs., and as there is every 
prosiieot that the difficulty of obtaining 
coal for plant-houses will increase, the fact 
that IIippeastrums may be grown without 
any artificial heat from the middle or end 
of May till the autumn frosts set in will 
perhaps be of service to some readers a*t 
the present time.—W. T 

Old plants off Fuchsias. — Amongst 
summer-flowering plants few rank so 
high as Fuchsias, their freedom of bloom, 
their graceful habit, and varied colour 
rendering them ideal for decoration: I 
need not extol the merits of the Fuchsia 
as a specimen plant for exhibition, a roof 
or pillar climber, or as a hardy little 
specimen for every-day use. What I 
wish to draw attention to is the ease with 
which old plants are kept and flowered 
year after year for conservatory or other 
indoor dew ration where large plants are 
in request. I have a lot of old plants, 
free-flowering sorts that have done duty 
for several years, and are still as good 
ns ever. When they cease flowering in the 
autumn, they are stood out of doors for 
a few T weeks to thoroughly ripen their 
wood, and on the approach of frost they 
are laid on their sides under the stages 
of cold houses, where they remain until 
they begin to push out growth in spring, 
when they are shaken out of the old soil 
and repotted in cliopped turf, cow 
manure, leaf-soil, ami sand; they are 
then stood in late vineries, just started 
and syringed, but not much waiter at the 
root is given until they begin bo grow 1 
freely, when they are pruned into shape, 
and all weakly and dead wood cut out. 
As they start into growth all the blooms 
are pinched out until the plants get 
quite strong, and the points of the.shoots 
are pinched out to make them throw out 
side shoots. In May, when other flower¬ 
ing plants, like Azaldas, begin to fail, the 
Fuchsias will be ready to take their 
place, and If well supplied with liquid 
manure will keep up a succession of 
bloom throughout the season.-—A. G. 

Fuohsia splendens.— While the list of 
garden varieties of Fuchsia now in culti¬ 
vation is far too extensive, there are some 
of the original sixvies that are equally as 
beautiful. Among these must be included 
F. splendens, a free-growing sjiecdes with 
I>alc green, heart^slmiied leavers and pecu¬ 
liar flowers, the tube of which is of a 
bright criinson, t.ipivd with green, and 
peculiarly contracted at the mouth. When 
grown for the purpose, this species will 
flower during the winter months, but It 
is equally free-flowering at this season of 
the year, and affords u very pleasing 
variety to those generally giwn. It is 
by no means the only s^recies of Fuchsia 
wort h ranking with the !>est of the garden 
varieties, for among others may be men¬ 
tioned F. fulgens, with its scarlet and 
buff flowers, each as much as a couple of 
inches long; F. corymil >i flora, whose large, 
bright-coloured blossoms are borne in 
drooping dusters ; the two miniature 
species, F. mlcrophylla and F. thymi- 
foMn ; F. triphylla, with vivid vermilion- 
red flowers, tlmt requires more heat than 
any of the others; F. lienduliflora, whose 
blossoms are seen to such advantage when 
the plant Is trained to the roof of a 


greenhouse; F. spectabills, F. serrati- 
folia, the various forms of F. maero- 
stemma, such as pumila, gracilis, and the 
variegated-leaved form of this last. 


R08E& 

SOME OLD GARDEN ROSES. 
Notwithstanding the numbers and merit 
of the new r er Roses, there is an abiding 
charm about those of the gardens of a 
hundred years ago that cannot but be felt 
by those who truly love good flowers. 
•Nothing can put out of favour the Cab¬ 
bage Rose (Rosa cent!folia) and its crested 
variety the Moss Rose, or the Damask 
Roses of June, including the red and white 
Rosa Mundi and the cream-white Reine 
Blanche, otherwise Hebe’s Lip, with its 
crimson bud that on opening shows a 
bright red picotee edge. Then, no bush 
Rose has yet been invented that equals 
the mass of white bloom of Mme. Plantier, 
so good both in the garden and to cut in 
long, branching sprays for the house; and 
nothing is so early or so welcome as the 
Scotch Briers, the garden varieties of It. 
spinosissima, or so indispensable as the 
old pink China, and, in stroug soils where 
it w r ill thrive, its near relative the crimson 
Cramoisie Sup4rienre. Then there are the 
delightful Roses derived from Rosa alba, 
the old white Rose of cottage gardens, with 
its characteristic bluish leaf with broad 
leaflets. Besides the white, both single 
and double, there are the pale pink 
Maiden’s Blush, and, much like it, but 
still better and of a deeper pink, the lovely 
Celeste. Among 

Climbing Roses, however much we may 
value those of later development derived 
from R. polyantha and R. Wicliuraiana, 
the older climbing cluster Roses whose 
part parentage is the South European R. 
sempervirens are still indispensable. No 
climbing Rose is a better garden plant 
than the blush-white Garland Rose, and 
Dundee Rambler is still among the best. 
Bennett’s Seedling runs it hard, and there 
are other delights in this class, among 
tfiem Flora, a Rose of many petals, round 
and. rather deep. The outer petals are 
pinkish-white and seem to hold together to 
form a cup to contain the pretty pure pink 
of those of the centre. The Boursault 
Roses, too, ought not to be forgotten. The 
Crimson Boursault, the one that was most 
commonly grown in old gardens, is perhaps 
that of least merit. Probably its former 
popularity came from its being a free 
bloomer of strong colouring, but the colour 
is a heavy crimson of unpleasant quality, 
whereas the rather less free-blooming 
Morletti is of a good red. Mme. Sancy de 
Parabere is a good shaded rose colour, and 
the Blush Boursault, milk-white deepen¬ 
ing to a lovely pink, is alone among all 
Roses for a purity of colouring that is 
absolutely unique. The white Musk Rose 
Mme. d’Arblay is also most desirable. 

How good it would be to have a garden 
of these old Roses alone, for though they 
nearly all bloom at one season only, yet 
they are charming and interesting to a de¬ 
gree that is hardly surpassed by anything 
of later development.—G. J. in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rosa nit Ida. —This small-growing Rose 
species is again in bloom . The flow ers; are of 
a pleasing rose, not unlike those of some of 
our native wild Roses, but of a softer tint. 
These are succeeded by bright, almost 
sealing-wax red globose fruits. In its 
native habitat, from M assachusetts to 
Newfoundland, it seldom exceeds 2 feet 
high, but in a dryish border here it reaches 
a height of about 3 feet. Suckers taken 
off in autumn or spring soon form good 
plants.— S. Abnott, Dumfries. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PANSY ARIEL. 

Devoteo lo this for many years, I found 
on the level borders it. was often lost 
through the attacks of eel or other worms 
and want of mountain air or mountain 
soil. On the stone-faced earth-hanks it is 
happy and beautiful, bearing scores of 
flowers in sun or shade, and for months 
at a time. Set between the blocks it is 
free of all enemies. It was raised by 
Peter Grieve, of the nursery. Pi 1 rig Park, 
Edinburgh. In forming such walls, the 
soil should not show between the stones, 
tlie common and wrong way. The merest 
dusting of sand between the stones is all 
that is needed, the roots of the young 
plants soon finding their way back to the 
cool loam behind the blocks. The plant, 
like all Pansies, is a hybrid, and it is best 
to keep the good Latin name—Viola—for 
the great natural group of plants to 
which \it was given. W. 

&U88CX. 


CUTriNG DOWN HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

When should the spent flowers and stems 
of herbaceous plants be cut? Should they 
be left till late autumn, or cut off down 
t-o the ground as they gradually fade?— 
A. T. 

[The stems of those plants which con¬ 
tinue to make basal-leaf growth after 
flowering—Pyrethrums, Trollius, Chry¬ 
santhemum maximum vary., and Irises, 
for example—may be cut down, but those 
which do not, but which develop leaf 
growth, and presently return to the 
plants’ crowns the elaborated sap of a 
season’s growth—P;eonies, Lilies, Alstru*- 
inerias, and Delphiniums, for example— 
should be left to mature. Seeding may, 
however, be discouraged if the seeds are 
not required, and in the ease of profuse- 
fknverlng plants— c.g., the perennial Tea 
(Lathyrus latifolius)—the early removal 
of the fading flowers will ensure a longer 
succession of bloom. In some instances 
Delphiniums are cut down immediately 
the flowering is over, in order to promote 
a second blooming. Usually what is 
thereby attained is lost to the plant in 
the ensuing year, lienee, from an all¬ 
round point of view* we prefer! not to 
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do it, and merely discourage seediug by j 
shortening back the flowrerdops. 

-Among the many important opera¬ 
tions connected with hardy plants, the 
retaining of the stems and leaves as long 
as possible holds a foremost place. Yet 
how' often do we meet with growers who 
treat their plants as if this were of no 
importance. In many gardens the culti¬ 
vation of this class of plants is not 
adoi*ted to the extent their merits de¬ 
serve, and if you ask the reasou, the 
answer is. They get too untidy-looking 
when the blooming period is over. Tidi¬ 
ness in a garden adds, no doubt, much to 
its appearance, although I often think it 
is very often carried too far. This most 
forcibly applies to the early destruction 
of the stems and leaves of many bulbs 
and herbaceous plants. 

Having had to grow* herbaceous plants 
somewdiat extensively, and in several dif¬ 
ferent gardens and localities, I have had 
an opiiortunity of observing the benefits 
attending allowing the stems and leaves 
to remain till they ripened off naturally. 
According to my observation, satisfactory 


results cannot be obtained by any other 
means for any length of time with such 
plants as Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, 
perennial Asters, and Sunflowers; also 
Rockets, Phloxes, and many bulbs. It 
cost me somewhat heavily to learn what 
a mistake I had made by cutting down 
the Rocket stems close to the ground 
some years ago when residing in North 
Hants. At that time I had several 
strong plants of the three double 
Rockets—namely, the purple, French 
white (which is the one generally culti¬ 
vated in the south), and the lovely Scotch 
white. I had charge of a garden, the 
owner of which took a pride in it being 
kept very neat. After these Rockets 
had gone out of bloom, he wished them 
to be cut down close to the ground. 
Although the plants were most vigorous 
at the time, it w r ell-nigh killed them. A 
few plants that were in a reserve garden 
close by, and the foliage of which was 
allowed to die off naturally, did not 
suffer, and from these the stock for the 
following season was obtained. For 
several years I was obliged to cut down 
the stems of Pyrethrums and many other 
| things of this nature early, with the re- 
I suit that many of the plants got weaker 


every year. The evil was most apparent 
in those plants that had but few leaves 
below the stems. If you want good strong 
plants of any of these subjects that form 
crow’ns or suckers, then give them the 
very best attention as long as they have a 
good leaf on them. 

fjast autumn I had one soil of early 
blooming border Chrysanthemum which 
had not made a sucker at the time it had 
done flowering. As an exi>eriment, I cut 
two or three of the growths off close to 
the ground, allowing the others to re¬ 
main ; these latter remained green a Ions 
time, and soon gave abundance of cut¬ 
tings, while those cut: dowm early pro¬ 
duced one or two p>or, w’cak ones. All 
observing cultivators know that when 
blooming is over only about half the 
I)eriod of the growth of many plants is 
finished. Who wxvuld think of cutting 
down Asparagus growth when just in 
bloom, and I fail to see any difference 
between the habit of this and that of 
many herbaceous plants? Many a fine 
stock of Lobelia cardinalis has been much 
weakened by taking the plants up too 
early, cutting off the to|»s, and placing 
them under glass. When looking over 
my stock of this kind recently. I ob¬ 
served many of the plants had only just 
begun to make suckers or fresh growth 
at the bottom, although they will soon 
be out of bloom. The best way to treat, 
them is lo let them remain as long as 
safe where they are growing.] 


PEONIES. 

(Reply to “ P^ony.”) 

These constitute one of the chief features 
of the hardy flower garden during the 
mouths of May and .June, and too much 
cannot be said in their praise. They 
possess an exquisite perfume, and their 
large, handsomely formed flowers vary 
from the deepest crimson to the purest 
white. 

Hardiness. —The first point in favour of 
Piponies is their i>erfeet hardiness. In 
the severest climates the plants require 
no other protection than that which they 
afford themselves. Then their vigorous 
habit and healthy growth, freedom from 
all diseases and insects, are imix>rtant 
arguments in favour of their cultivation, 
each succeeding year adding to their size 
and beauty. The foliage is rich and 
glossy and of a beautiful deep green 
colour, thus rendering the plants very 
ornamental when out of flower. 

Position. —The double forms of the her¬ 
baceous Pieony rank among the best of 
hardy borders or shrubbery plants, 
although they are somewhat neglected - 
probably owing to the fact that they are 
so large that in small gardens they occupy 
too much room. There are, however, 
generally to be found, even in gardens of 
limited size, si>ots so much shaded that 
scarcely any plant will thrive in them. 
In such places Pjpo nit^s w r ould grow luxu¬ 
riantly ; the colour of their blooms would, 
in many cases, be even more intense, and 
they would last much longer than flowers 
fully exi>osed to the sun. They may, there¬ 
fore, be made useful as well as orna¬ 
mental even in small pleasure grounds, 
although the proper place for them is un¬ 
doubtedly the fronts of large shrubberies, 
plantations, or by the sides of carriage 
drives. Where distant effect is required, 
no plants so admirably answer the end, 
as their size and brilliancy render them 
strikingly visible, even at long distances 
off. Planted on either side of a Grass 
walk, the effect w r hich they produce is ad¬ 
mirable, especially in the morning and at. 
or near sunset, and when planted in 
masses, as, for instance, in beds in plea- 
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sure grounds, they are invaluable for 
lighting up sombre nooks. 

Soil and planting. — Herbaceous 
laconics succeed in any soil and in any 
position, but a good moist loam, particu¬ 
larly when enriched by the addition of 
cow manure, is the soil best suited to 
them. They can be planted at any time 
of the year, but from October to April is 
the beat. Take care to have the ground 
well prepared for their reception by 
manuring and trenching it to a depth of 
about 3 feet, and on no account should 
they be planted nearer than 4 feet apart 
in each direction. They must nqt be ex¬ 
pected to flower well before the second or 
third year after planting. They do not 
require to be shaded from the sun until 
they flow’d*, when some slight shade pro¬ 
longs and preserves their delicate tints, 
and also enables the flowers to become 
more thoroughly developed than they 
otherwise would be ; watering the plants 
judiciously now* and then, as soon as the 
buds are well formed, with liquid manure 
also greatly benefits them. It is like¬ 
wise, of course, necessary when the tufts 
have become very strong, and have im- 
l>overished the soil, to separate and trans¬ 
plant them to fresh ground. 


VIOLETS, GROWING. 

I have a bed cSf Violets which are not 
doing well. I have them in a shaded 
corner with a southern exposure. For 
about three hours in the day they get the 
sun, then after that they are shaded by 
large trees at a distance from the bed. 1 
shall be pleased to know how* generally to 
handle these plants, and at W’hat time of 
the year to shift them.—J. W. P. 

[Runners should be put in every year, 
April lK‘lng the beat month for doing this. 
In the ease of very light soil, w’lilch 
always suffers If the summer is very dry, 
a little shade is beneficial. On holding 
soils Violets are just as well, if not bet¬ 
tor, planted in the oi>en. This allies to 
double or single Violets Intended for 
frames or outdoor culture only. Ground 
for Violets must be of good quality, and 
1 m_‘ well prejKi red by trenching or deep 
digging, with plenty of manure added, 
and, if possible, some leaf-mould. The 
single varieties, ou account of their 
stronger growth, require more room than 
do the double forms. Single varieties of 
the modern kinds, such as the Princess 
of Wales, flower freely on the runners 
which issue from the pa rent plant, and 
for this reason such runners may be left. 
The double varieties, on the contrary, 
must have the runners removed, so as to 
strengthen the crow*ns which give the 
finest blooms. By the end of October the 
plants will have completed their growth, 
and can then, when required, be put into 
tilieir winter quarters. The frame should 
be in a sunny position, preferably facing 
south, the soil should be rather light, and 
the plants, when placed therein, should 
come to within G inches of the glass. Give 
a good w’atering to settle the earth round 
the'roots, and little or no more water will 
l>e required until March, or even later. In 
frosty weather the glass should be covered 
with mats or straw', but except in a time 
of sharp frost air must be left on at 
night. It is only free ventilation that 
will keep dow*n clamp, and the plants 
should be looked over occasionally and 
decaying leaves removed. If any symp¬ 
toms of mildew appear, dust the under¬ 
sides of the leaves with sulphur. 

During the summer, attention must, be 
IKiid to watering the plants and 
syringing the foliage. If the roots are 
allowed to become dry. then red spider Is 
almost sure to attack the plants.] 


BORDER CARNATIONS. 

It always seems to me that many people 
give themselves a vast amount of trouble 
layering Carnations and wintering them in 
cold frames, w*hen far better results can be 
obtained by allowing the plants to remain 
undisturbed for a few years. The Hardy 
Border Carnation is a true perennial, and 
should be grown as such. When the object 
is a display of flowers, then by all means 
allow the plants to stay in the same place 
for at least three years, mulching them 
every summer with horse manure. This 
treatment keeps the roots cool and moist 
in dry weather, and at the same time acts 
as a valuable stimulant. The largest and 
most suitable blooms for exhibition are ob¬ 
tained from one-year-old layers, but the 
display they produce is not to be compared 
with that of the two or three-year-old 
plants. I have often seen as many as 400 
blooms on one of these three-year-old 
plants, which frequently measure 3 feet 
across. A few years ago it was considered 
the right thing to layer every plant in the 
garden, starting the following season with 
young rooted layers transplanted and 
arranged, according to a w T ell-thought-out 
colour scheme carefully planned before¬ 
hand. I am not ashamed to say that I 
learnt a lesson from one of my garden 
labourers, to whom I had given a few* 
surplus plants for his cottage garden. 
These w r ere planted in a small patch of 
ground in the front of his house and left 
there for five years undisturbed. At the 
end of three years they bad become huge, 
healthy clumps, bearing from 350 to 400 
flow’ers. Another very good wav of as¬ 
suring an abundant supply of bloom is to 
layer the side growths around the old 
plant, allowing thorn to bloom and remain 
round the parent plant.— Jas. Douglas in 
The Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sol I la peruviana. —What is the proper 
treatment in the way of soil, where t-o 

f riant, and wiien, some large Pear-shaped 
mlbs I have of what I believe are Scilla 
Hughi of the S. peruviana tnilre? I planted 
the bulbs about six months ago, but they 
liave never flowered or done anything ex¬ 
cept kept their leaves on. I think they 
cannot Ire growing in the proper soil, so 
w'ouJd like to know what to do alxrut 
them. I saw them in flower in the Isle of 
Wight. They had stalks from 6 inches to 
8 inches high, and a big head of a lot of 
dark blue flowers close together, like a 
small Agapanthuis.—E. M. D., Bracknell. 

[We do not know the variety 8. Hughi, 
but if it is of the S. peruviana set, plant¬ 
ing it six months ago was a mistake, it 
being too late. If the bulbs w*ere in the 
dry state, so much the worse, lrecause of 
the loss of vitality. At the same time, all 
this tribe takes time to become re-estab¬ 
lished, and two or three years might 
elapse before a good flowering is again 
secured. In the Isle of Wight in sandy 
soil in the open border the plant does 
well. In your district, and because the 
plant is somewhat impatient of disturb¬ 
ance, it were better to plant it in a 
narrow, sunny border, where it may re¬ 
main for years untouched. A well- 
drained soil of sandy loam, with leaf- 
mould and a little very old manure added, 
will suit it quite well. Afford at least a 
depth of 18 inches of this mixture, and, if 
possible, a liberal addition of old mortar. 
In all probability the bulbs will start 
into new growth later, so that if they 
are not planted in a free, open soil, that 
might be remedied by your lifting and 
replanting them quile early in this 
month.] 


East Lothian Stooks.— These pay for 
liberal treatment, but too often they are 
planted in a poor soil, and receive little 
assistance afterwards, with the result that 
the bloom-spikes are both few and ineffec¬ 
tive. I have grown excellent plants on the 
same border—a narrow one—year after 
year, but I partly renew the soil annually. 
Loamy soil, rather heavy than otherwise, 
three parts, and one part thoroughly de¬ 
cayed manure—cow-manure is best—are 
suitable. Leaf-mould and road-scrapings 
form a suitable compost, and in June the 
plants should be well mulched with spent 
Mushroom-manure or leafy refuse, and 
watered with liquid-manure once a fort¬ 
night. Exhausted bloom-trusses should be 
picked off. Seed for producing early- 
flowering plants should be sow r n in July. 
Select a semi-shaded position, and employ 
fine loamy and leafy compost. Place a 
liandlight over it to protect from heavy 
rains, admitting air freely, and removing 
the handlight w'hen the plants have made 
two pairs of rough leaves. Thin them out 
so that they stand clear of each other, and 
keep them well watered. At the end of 
September lift carefully and pot them into 
31-inch pots, two plants in each, in loam, 
manure, and course sand, lotting firmly 
and giving a good watering. At the end 
of October place them in a cold-frame or 
pit close to the glass, exposing them fully 
except in w T et or frosty weather. Keep 
them comfortably moist, and give them 
weak manure-water occasionally. Plant 
them out early in April, and treat as above 
advised. If a portion of them is potted in 
g(Kxl soil in G-inch pots, three plants In a 
IK>t. and grown ou cool, they will make a 
beautiful display in the greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory in May and June. 

Mimulus radican8.— One seldom meets 
in gardens with this quaint little Mimulus 
forming an ideal carpet in the rock gar¬ 
den. It is not aggressive, like Arenaria 
balcarica, but, creeping low T and close, it 
covers the ground with spoonnshaped 
leaves less than an inch long, yellowish- 
green mottled with bronze. In May the 
oa.niml becomes spangled with gay flow'ers, 
immense in probation to the stature of 
the plant, the lower lip three-lobed, shell- 
white, with a bright yellow patch in the 
middle; the upper Up two-lobed, rich 
violet and erect. The blossom is piro- 
<luced profusely for more than a month, 
and is a beautiful object, under the inioro- 
seojKL The plant is said to grow in the 
river-beds of South America, as Raoulia 
australis, another choice can**ter, does 
in those of Australasia ; but here it 
flourishes at the foot of a retaining wall, 
rather a dry place exposed full south to 
the sun.— Sir Herbert Maxwell, in 
Garden. 

The double Bear-Bind (Calystegia hede- 
racea fl.-pl.).—This low climber or twiner, 
generally called Calystegia or Convolvulus 
pubescens fl.-pl., is an excellent plant for 
the garden in June or July. Those who 
appreciate double flowers of an uncommon 
character will be pleased with it, especi¬ 
ally as it is not at all a common plant. It 
has been a good many years in cultivation, 
and is believed to have originated in China 
or Japan. The single form is said to be a 
native of China and Afghanistan. This 
double Bear-Bind has a twining habit, 
rather Ivy-slia,ped.leaves, and double pink 
flowers of a pleasing character. It likes a 
warm situation, and is excellent for cover¬ 
ing the lower portions of a trellis or arch¬ 
way. It also does satisfactorily over a 
low shrub. The roots are tuberous, and I 
consider that planting is best done in early 
spring. Plants can sometimes be purchased 
in pots.— S. Abnott. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON DECORUM. 
This plant came to me many years ago, 
from where 1 forget, and, after growing 
it for a long time in the worst conditions 
of soil—poor, cold loam—it flowered in 
August. Since then I have got some 
seedling plants from M. Leon Chenault, 
of Orleans. These have grown erect and 
strong in the shade of Apple trees, and 
from these were gathered the most beau¬ 
tiful flowers I have ever seen. There are 
at least two forms of the plant, a native 
of China. The flowers are fragrant in a 
very delicate way, keep long in the 
house, and the plant is quite hardy. 

Sussex. ' W. 


SHRUBS FOR A HOT, DRY BANK. 
There has been some discussion recently 
in Gardening as to what would be suit¬ 
able shrubs for clothing a hot, dry bank. 


fairly steep bank in a garden near Ban- 
stead, Surrey. I suggested 
Daphne Cneorum, and was careful to 
add that either it would ramp and be a 
perpetual joy or else it would die. That 
is usually the way with the Garland 
flower. The Daphne was planted—it took 
several hundred strong clumijs—and it at 
once set to work and grew, and has been 
a huge success. The soil in this case was 
stiff clay over chalk. The odds would 
have been the same on hot, light, sandy 
soil, for Daphne Cneorum is a plant which 
either likes your soil and ramps, or else 
it does not like it, and soon perishes. It 
grows in black peat, stiff clay, yellow 
loam, and sandy loam if it happens to 
take to them. I have seen it perish on 
all these sorts of soils. Another plant 
which I have used many times, and with 
great success, for hot, steep banks is that 
invaluable perennial, 

Cat Mint (Nepeta T.Iussdni). This 
forms a dense cloud of lovely lavender 


:*83 


and sunshine it must have. Another 
splendid iflant for our purpose is 
Lavender. No need to tell of its charm 
in summer and winter, nor how to grow 
it. It is impossible to remind folk 
too often to grow* it, and few places are 
more suitable than a sunny bank of light 
-soil. One may use the common Old Eng¬ 
lish Lavender, or the slightly glorified 
one called Grapenhall variety, or the little 
compact one ; all three forms of the same 
sweet Lavender. In passing, I should 
like to mention a new form of Lavender 
which I have on my rock garden. There 
are only three plants of it, and it occurred 
as a seedling from the dwarf variety men¬ 
tioned above; but it is very much smaller 
than that in all its parts. The whole 
plant is close and compact, with tiny 
leaves and miniature flower-spdkes stud¬ 
ding it all over on tiny stems only 2 inches 
to 3 inches high. A pigmy Lavender, and 
quite ideal for the rock garden. To re¬ 
turn to the dry bank, however. Another 



Rhododendron decorum in old cloisonne bowl. 


This is an important matter, both from 
the point of view of beauty in the garden 
and also from the labour standpoint. I 
consider turf one of the worst possible 
coverings for most garden banks. To 
begin with, it adds enormously to the 
labour bill. I admit that well-kept Grass 
banks in a terraced garden may often 
have a trim and stately appearance, and 
there are instances where they are so 
effective and characteristic that I would 
never suggest their being done away with. 
But on hot, dry, sandy soils they are a mis¬ 
take. The turf is apt to scorch and look 
miserable in summer, just when w ? e most 
w ? ant something restful to look at. There 
are many good plants to choose from, 
however, which will make such banks a 
source of pleasure, both in summer and 
winter. One may either use a mass of 
one kind of plant or make a mixture of 
many kinds. Some yeiHf ago I was Risked 
to suggest . 


Dl 


•St j|^g, 


blossom from early till late summer. It 
is one of the best flow r ers for cutting I 
know% especially if arranged with pink, 
and I have never knowm drought affect it. 
It sends down a tough, woody root, deep 
and strong. You may cut it and cut it, 
and the more you cut the better It fiow’ers. 
Its only fault as a bank carpeter is that 
in winter it is ineffective. It resolves 
itself into a close stump, with hardly a 
leaf or a shoot showing. Some people 
have a deadly horror of bare soil showing 
in winter. Most folk will be content with 
a long summer glory, and put up with a 
few months of rest for the plants, and 
fresh air and exposure to sweeten the soil 
in winter. One may ahvays have a mass 
of early spring bulbs, such as Scillas, 
Crocus, or Daffodils, to make a pretty 
side show before the Cat Mint gets to 
w’ork. Nepeta Mussini grow T s about 18 
Inches high, and does equally w T ell on the 
lightest or stiffest soil. Good drainage 


excellent plant to use as a one-plant mass 
is the 

Rock Rose (Helianthemum). These are 
very neat and dw'arf, shrubby, and ever¬ 
green, and they revel in sunshine and a 
light soil. Some have silvery-grey leaves 
and some green leaves, and there are a 
dozen or more good garden varieties, with 
pink, salmon, red, white, yellow T , cream, 
and sulphur flowers. They grow r about a 
foot high, and a single plant will cover a 
couple of feet or more of ground. Plant 
about 18 inches to 2 feet apart, and Jet 
them grow’ into a mass, as many varieties 
as possible mixed together—all except H. 
rosmarinifolium, which has an entirely 
different habit. Lastly, I will suggest a 
few shrubs which might be planted, mixed 
and in groups: All the Cistus, with their 
lovely, satiny, single, Rose-like flowers, in 
white, yellow, and gold ; Rosemary, both 
the common bush form and the trailing 
variety; Myrtlfei^iriflli^r^cmth of Eng- 
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land, wherever It is hardy, a clump or 
two of common kitchen Sage, with its 
grand violet flower-plumes, and a few 
Orange Lilies (L. umbellatum) planted be¬ 
tween to flower at the same time; 
Perovskia, with grey leaves and lavender 
sprays 3 feet high ; Escallonias, wherever 
hardy, especially the aromatic ones: 
Phygelius eapensls, with tiered, erect 
spikes of crimson tubes in late summer; 
Romney a s, with huge single flowers of 
white satin, and, of course, the dwarfer 
things mentioned before. Rock Roses, 
Gat Mint, etc., might be used in groups 
between some of these taller shrubs to 
get a broken effect rather than a dead- 
level surface. 

'These are only a few of the shrubs of 
beauty and interest which might be used 
on the hottest banks of light soil. Others 
have already been suggested in previous 
articles in Gardening. Needless to say, 
some of the shrubs mentioned here would 
require a fairly wide bank. For a narrow' 
bank, Rock Roses, Lavender, or Cat Mint 
would perhaps be best. For such a situa¬ 
tion one naturally turns to the flora *of 
the Mediterranean, California, and a few 
other countries of sunshine and aromatic 
shrubs. Clarence Elliott, 

Stevenage. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Rhododendron aurioulatum. — Our 

knowledge of the genus Rhododendron 
has undergone great changes during the 
last twenty years, and w’e have now many 
species in cultivation that offer consider¬ 
able differences in general appeuranee 
from the older kinds. Some of these new 
species are prostrate shrubs, or at least 
attain a height of a few’ inches; others 
are low, stunted bushes: others, again, 
plants 10 feet high, while others grow’ 
into shrubs of the largest size, or even 
attain the dignity of small trees. Size 
of flowers and time of blooming show r 
great variations, some bearing tiny 
flow’ens barely lialFau inch across, others 
large flowers, whilst some come Into 
bloom with the earliest days of the year, 
W’hereas others do not bloom until July. 
R. auriculatum is one of the large-grow¬ 
ing groups, reaching to a height of be- 
tw’een 10 feet and 30 feet. Here it has 
developed as a rather flat-headed bush 
several feet high, but so far has not 
finished growing. Flow’ering does not 
take place until July is well advanced, 
then from six to eight blooms, each 
nearly 4 Inches deep and the same across, 
are produced together, the colour being 
pale rose or white deeply suffused with 
rose. The plant is further remarkable on 
account of its late-growing time, for it 
does not begin to form new’ shoots before 
the middle of July—a date when most 
others have finished growing for the 
season, and have set buds for the follow¬ 
ing year’s flow’ers. The plant is quite 
hardy, and might be of value to the 
hybridist for crossing with the R. cataw- 
biense varieties.—D. 

A new variety of Rubus nutkanus.— 
For the last itw’enty summers or so I have 
noticed a very attractive variety of Rubus 
nutkanus growing sparingly and flowering 
along with the ordinary kind and other 
native shrubs around the outside of my 
garden fence here in Ucluelet, some 80 
miles east of Xootkn Sound, on Vancouver 
Island, from where this si>ecies of Rubus 
takes its name. In the new variety the 
!>etaIs 'differ from those of the type in 
Ixing laciniate-dcntate in their outer half. 
They are also broader, giving the flowers 
a fuller and more finished apj>earance. 
Rubus nutkanus was first collected in 
Nootka Sound, Vancouver Island, by 
Mo^ino in the yegr*1792, but jwns not 
Digitized by CMC 


named till 1825. In the interval between 
these dates (1818) Thomas Nuttall de¬ 
scribed a form of what is considered the 
same species, collected on the shores of 
Lake Huron, some two thousand miles 
east from Nootka Sound, and named it R. 
parvifloras. Now, in accordance with tire 
rules of priority of name, the new’ floras 
^ dealing wdth the subject use the latter 
name, though it looks absurd applied to 
the Nootka Sound plant, which it is ad¬ 
mitted has the largest flowers of any of 
the Rubus family. When found growing 
near sea-level, the fruit of R. nutkanus is 
soft and Insipid—not eatable, in fact; but 
away up on the mountain-side, in some 
sunny clearing where the fire has gone 
through at some time, the lorries will be 
found quite firm, and as jKilatable and re¬ 
freshing as those of the Raspberry.— 
George Fraser, Ucluelet, B.C., Canada, 
in The Garden. 

Some summer-flowering Genistas.— 

There are three Genistas that bloom later 
than the other hardy species, and are at 
their best during the latter half of June 
and July. They are G. einerea, G. virgata, 
and G. jetnensis, all huge-growing hushes 
that deserve commanding jositions in park 
or garden. G. einerea is the most uncom¬ 
mon of the three, although introduced 
about the middle of last century. It is 
found wild in Spain at a considerable alti¬ 
tude, and also occurs in other parts of 
South-Western Euroix*. Mature plants 
may be 12 feet high and as far through, 
w’ith erect main branches well clothed 
with slender branch lets, and in June and 
July a profusion of golden flowers in small 
clusters. G. virgata, a native of Madeira, 
is very like G. einerea, but has rather 
stronger branehlets, and its golden flowers 
are borne in racemes. It thrives in full 
sun and in semi-shade. An occupant of 
our gardens since 1777, it is a most useful 
bush, over 12 feet high and as far through. 
G. adnensis. the Mount Etna Broom, is 
found wild in Sardinia and Sicily. Some¬ 
times over 20 feet high, it is remarkable 
for its long, slender, drooping branchlets, 
which are sparingly clothed with leaves, 
but in July are quite covered with golden 
flow'ers. All three ought to be planted in 
I'crmanent places whilst very small, for 
they are not easy subjects to transplant. 
They succeed in ordinary garden soil, and 
are easily raised from seeds.—D. 

Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora.— 

The different hardy shrubs that flow’er 
from July onw’ards are by no means 
numerous. Among them must be in¬ 
cluded this Hydrangea, which lias only 
w’ithin the last decade or so been grown 
in tads country. It came here from the 
United Stales, and is a form of the North 
American II. a rlMireseens. In the typical 
kind, however, the large, showy, sterile 
blossoms are very few, or wanting alto¬ 
gether, whereas in the variety grandi¬ 
flora all of the flowers are sterile and 
pure white. When in bloom it is very 
showy- There is, however, one draw¬ 
back, and that is the weight of the 
flow'er-heads often causes them to droop, 
and they are then not seem to the best 
advantage. Where the common kind is 
not thoroughly hardy this North Ameri¬ 
can species is particularly valuable. It 
is not, however, the only one that blooms 
at this season, as there is the Japanese 
II. paniculatn and its variety grandi¬ 
flora, which latter is far more generally 
grown than the typical kind. Besides 
these there are some forum of Hydran¬ 
gea hortensis—namely, acuminata, Lind- 
leyi, arid stellata, which are hardier than 
•the common kind, while they also flower 
from side buds of the previous year’s 
growth, and are very effective when in 
bloom.—K. R. W. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Fern fronds.— Could you tell 
me what is the cause of this disease on 
the Fern—it has suddenly come on very 
healthy plants—and if there is any 
remedy?—E. G. N. 

[There is neither fungus nor insect on 
the Fern fronds' to account for their ajv- 
pearnuce. They seem to have been 
burned, either through some chemical 
falling upon them or through syringing 
when the sun was shining upon them.] 
Fungus on Campanula.— Borne time ago 
I asked a question in your paper as to 
what caused my Campanula stems to turn 
yellow. I was aisked to send specimens: I 
do so now. They are eaten hollow, by 
what I do not know. It happens every 
summer.—E. R. Palmer. 

[The Campanula has been affected by the 
attack of a fungus at the base of the stem, 
bringing about what is called 44 collar rot.” 
The soil in which plants affected by this 
trouble have been growing should be re¬ 
moved and replaced with fresh soil, which 
should lie dressed with lime and flowers 
of sulphur as an aid io checking Uie 
growth of the fungus in future.] 

Black stripe on Tomatoes.— Will you be 
kind enough to inform me as to the best 
remedy for stripe disease in Tomatoes? I 
have mine planted out in a cold house, 
ventilators and doors open night and day. 
'There is a fine crop, buit this disease has 
started.—H. Prior. 

[Black stripe or black rot of Tomatoes 
is a fungoid disease, the origin of which, 
as far as we can glean, is unknown. It 
is a parasitic fungus, and attacks both 
the steins and fruit, but can only gain a 
finding when wounds or punctures are 
present on either or both. Once an at¬ 
tack has been experienced, the greatest 
care is needed to prevent it reappearing 
the following season. To this end the 
soil in which the plants have been grown, 
as w’ell as tbe plants, should be burnt. 
Tiie structure Should be scrupulously 
cleansed and disinfected. The soil used 
in the ensuing season should be sterilised 
by placing it over a lira on a sheet of 
iron and allowing it to become heated 
almost to Uie point of being charred. 
Then, to ward off attack after the plants 
are established, spray them with sulphide 
of potassium every other w’eek or so 
right through the season, using 1 oz. of 
sulphide to three ga Boils of W’arm waiter 
in which 2 ozs. of soft soap have lieeii 
previously dissolved on each occasion. 
Avoid giving stimulants to such an ex¬ 
tent as to cause the fruit to crack, and 
do not defoliate the plants at any time 
more than is absolutely necessary.] 

Leaf-spot on Strawberries.—I staid 
leaves and fruit from Strawberries 
affected wdth a sort of mildew, from 
plants put in in spring a year ago, April 
17th. I thought it was owing to the 
drought, but was told it is a fungoid 
disease called “ black spot,” and that the 
plants should be burnt.* Is this so, and 
should they lie dug up at once? The bed 
the runners came From was affected in the 
same way. New plants I got elsewhere 
are not affected. It spoils the appearance 
of the berries, but as far as I remember 
it disappeared with rain, which we badly 
need.— E. S. Weddeeburn. 

[The Strawberry leaves arc affected 
with the fungoid disease know’ll as 44 leaf 
spot ” (Bphserolla fragaria)), and the 
fruit with mildew. To get rid of the 
former, cut off every mature leaf on the 
plants and burn them, with w’eeds and 
any other rubbish there may be present 
on the bed. Many remove tbe foliage 
with hook or scythe. The plants natu¬ 
rally look very , b^r^.. ( for a time, but 
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quickly recover, and soon become re- 
clothed with new leaves. In the spring, 
before the plants flower, spray the 
foliage with a solution of liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium), to make which 
dissolve 2 ozs. of the chemical in every 
gallon of water required. The more con¬ 
venient way would be to ascertain, as far 
as possible, the quantity of wash needed 
for spraying the bed with beforehand. 
This will give you an idea of the total 
weight of the chemical required. Then 
dissolve this in a gallon of hot water, in 
which an equal weight of soft soap has 
been previously dissolved, and dilute after¬ 
wards with the necessary quantity of 
water. The same remedy is efficacious for 
both diseases.] 


FRUIT. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seedling Apple trees. —I have some 
seedling Apple trees, two year® old. Do 
they require cutting back to make them 
bushy? They have no side branches yet/ 
—0. A. Shrubsole. 

[The seedlings should have been cut 
down to within 9 inches or 12 inches of 
the ground last winter, wdien from the 
buds growth would have in due course 
pushed out, and the foundation of bush- 
shai»ed trees formed. As the season is so 
far advanced, you had better defer this 
cutting back until next winter.] 

Strawberries. —Will you please say what 
is the name of the sweetest Strawberry ? 
The sort I have been growing is called 
Roytal Sovereign, but it is not sweet, and 
I should like to know the name of the 
sweetest Strawberry—a real sugary one, if 
possible. —Lionel S. Sweeney. 

[The sweetest Strawberry is un¬ 
doubtedly British Queen, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is not a success everywhere. It 
is, however, worth a trial in your district. 
You should try and find out whether it 
does well in your neighbourhood. British 
Queen does best in a deep, warm soil, and 
requires good cultivation. As a late 
variety, we have found nothing to equal 
Givon’s Late Prolific.] 

Treatment of Loganberry.— I have a 

seedling Loganberry' 8 feet high, with 
one stem } inch thick and 2 stems } inch 
thick, with a forest of slender growths, 
but no fruit. When ought I to prune it, 
and how? It is about three years old, 
and is trained to a pole.—O. A. Shrub- 
sole. 

[The weakest of the growths of the 
Loganberry should be cut out now, to en¬ 
able those left to become thoroughly 
ripened. Next spring give these an over¬ 
hauling again, rejecting the weaker canes 
or such as ar£ but partially ripened, and 
retain all the strong ones for fruiting. 
If you intend to train them in future on 
the pole, you will not require more than 
half a dozen canes, and cut them back 
so that they will be about 8 feet in 
length. A trellis some 8 feet in height 
affords a better training medium than a 
pole, and on this the canes should be 
trained out 1 foot apart. The side shoots 
or lateral growths on the main canes 
should be shortened back close to the 
canes now. Treated in this way, the 
plant should fruit another season.] 

Peach stones splitting. — I wall be 
obliged if you could give me a cause for 
some of my Peaches (juwt now ripe) show¬ 
ing a rotten kernel when cut. They look 
beautiful, well-coloured skin, sweet, large 
fruit, everything most promising, but 
when cutting the fruit with a spoon it 
went into the kernel, and, on looki ng to 
see the cause, the stone was in two or 
three pieces, quite black and very unplea¬ 
sant looking. The gardener can give no 
reaeon far it. Thfhcji^ is ^nlost 


scrupulously clean. There is no taste 
whatever from the black kernel in the 
fruit, and unless one saw the black kernel 
one would have no suspicion of anything 
wrong; but as it is annoying both to the 
gardener and owner, I would be very 

g lad if a reason for the black inside to the 
ernel could be given.—M. Ramsden. 
[Unriiiened wood and imperfect ferti¬ 
lisation of the flowers will cause stone- 
splitting. Another cause Ls dryness at the 
roots. Many jseople make the mistake of 
not watering the borders after the crop 
has been cleared, this resulting in the, soil 
getting very dry, and affecting the next 
season’s crop. A very important con¬ 
stituent in the soil for all stone fruits is 
lime, this entering largely into the forma¬ 
tion of the stones, and in a great measure 
preventing the splitting you compLain of. 
If you find that there is not sufficient lime 
in your borders, we should advise you to 
remake them before the leaves fall and re¬ 
plant the trees at the same time, adding 
a quantity of unslaked lime and plenty 
of lime rubbish.] 

Syringing Vines.— I am frequently asked 
if 1 syringe my Vines every day, and many 
will hardly credit me when I say that I 
rarely syringe them at all, as my houses 
are quite damp enough without it, and I 
think that the Grapes finish off with a 
much better bloom, and are certainly far 
freer from spots, than when I used to 
syringe. I know it is one of the things 
that many gardeners have to unlearn. The 
difficulty of getting water clean enough for 
,the puricse first induced me to stop the 
daily shower-bath, and to adopt instead 
the plan of damping the floors, etc., at 
shutting-up time. Finding that the Vines 
seemed to enjoy the change led me to still 
further reduce the syringing, and now my 
Vines only get one or two good washings 
during the growing season, and that is just 
after thinning the bunches and when I can 
get clean rain-water to use. If the roots 
are kept moist, and the atmosphere of the 
house is in the same condition, it will be 
found that the foliage of the Vines will be 
firmer, and the crop will finish off better 
than where constant syringing is practised, 
for 1 need hardly say that this daily 
shower-bath is by no means natural. The 
moist stove treatment that suits epiphytal 
Orchids and plants of that class so well is 
not exactly the thing for Vines. If there 
were more ventilating and less syringing 
there, would be- fewer queries as to the 
cause of air-roots on Vines, for they are 
the direct result of a stagnant and over¬ 
moist atmosphere.—A. G. 

Melons In frames. —The season has again 
arrived when spare frames can he profit¬ 
ably utilised for a catch crop in the way 
of Melons. These are always acceptable, 
and eke out the supply from heated struc¬ 
tures, ripening up well in the late days of ! 
September. The method of culture is, I 
daresay, sufficiently well known, but a 
variation of the plan usually practised 
may be interesting to those concerned. In¬ 
stead of putting out a single plant in the 
centre of each light it is my custom to put 
out three, training them on the cordon 
system, because this, given proper atten¬ 
tion, results iu a heavier crop per light and 
in finer individual fruits. Three Melons 
to each vine is a fair allowance, and these 
are of a large and useful size: Further, 
should a plant be affected by canker there 
still remain two upon which to rely, 
whereas when the light covers but a single 
plan/t, should that one canker, the space is 
wasted. Those who have had experience 
of growing Melons at this season in spare 
frames will find this plan justified by the 
production of a larger number of fruits 
from a given space than can be secured by 
the single plant per sash system.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Syringing Tomatoes. —Will you kindly 
inform me through Gardening whether it 
i« advisable to syringe Tomato plant® in 
pots under glass with water, either before 
or after the fruit has set?—S. S. 
Howard. 

[No, it is not advisable to syringe 
Tomato plants either before or after they 
commence to fruit, as such a proceeding 
might be the means of rendering them 
susceptible to an attack *of one of the 
many diseases to which the Tomato is 
liable.] 

Pea* mildewed. —I am sending you some 
pods of Pea®, and will be glad if you con 
tell me how to prevent the disease from 
which -they are suffering.—T. Plater. 

[The Pea-pod® you send are affected 
with mildew, the result, no doubt, in 
great measure, of the spell of dry 
weather which has just come to an end. 
The best means of counteracting this 
disease is deep cultivation, breaking up 
the soil not less than two spits in depth, 
and manuring well at the same time; 
sowing thinly, so that every plant may 
have room for development; affording a 
mulch of short litter or anything of a 
like nature that will prevent the soil from 
drying out quickly, and watering freely 
in diry weather. The raws, too, should 
stand not less than G feet apart, with, 
from 8 feet to 10 feet apart for main-crop 
and late winter varieties, so that the 
plants receive ail the light and air jk>s- 
sible.] 


Liquid manure.— What is the best mode 
of preparing liquid manure, particularly 
where stable manure is net easily obtain¬ 
able? What artificial manures a.re most 
suitable ? Wliat i® the best liquid manure 
for Tomato plants? —S. S. Howard. 

[A peck of horse-droppings or sheep- 
dung put into a bag and steeped in a tub 
of water, after tying the mouth of the 
bag to prevent the contents from coming 
out, will, after an interval of twenty-four 
hours, afford a safe and at the same time 
one of the best liquid stimulants you can 
wish for, not only for Tomatoes, but for 
all other kinds of fruits, as well as for 
flow'ering plants. Enough of the liquid 
to render the water about to be used of 
the colour of weak coffee should be 
added. As regards artificial manures, 
those advertised and sold as being spe¬ 
cially suited for* fruit cultivation will 
answer admirably for Tomatoes if ap¬ 
plied as directed by the makers. For 
plants there are several brands of arti¬ 
ficial manures on the market, of which, 
for obvious reasons, it would be invidious 
on our part to mention any particular 
one. These, If used rationally and ac¬ 
cording to directions, wiU effect all that 
is claimed for them. A dealer in horti¬ 
cultural sundries would, if requested, 
supply you with a list of the best of 
these. Peruvian guano, if used at the 
rate of 1 oz. to each gallon of water, is a 
fine stimulant for fruits, and some kinds 
of plants also.] f 


--- 1 —.O' JJUWUUtl ptUVlLls A 

send you has been puncrtuired in the stem 
of the leaf near the axil, and inside the 
stem I think you will find white grub®. 
Kindly tell me now they come to be there, 
and what measures to adopt to prevent 
their attacks.—T. Plater. 

[The larva: of the Cabbage gall beetle 
are the cause of the mischief compkiiuod 
of iu regard to the Broccoli plant sub¬ 
mitted. The adult insert inserts its eggs 
in the lower part of the stems of the 
.plants while they are young and in the 
seed-bed. When the grub® batch out, 
they commence .feeding .on the succulent 
portion of the stems, and render the 
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shoots of no further use. Plants when 
being drawn for planting should be 
closely examined, and all found infested 
with grubs burned. Where infestation Is 
of annual occurrence, strew fine ashes 
impregnated with paraffin among the 
plants in the seed-bed after they have 
made three or four leaves, mixing a pint 
of paraffin with half a bushel of ashes, 
after passing the latter through a fine 
sieve. It is also a good plan to dip the 
roots of the plants before setting them 
out in “puddle” made ly taking equal 
quantities of clay, dried cow-dung, and 
soot. Mix them together, and then add 
enough, water to. render the whole of the 
consistency of thick paint.] 

Open-air Tomatoes failing to set. —I am 
trying Tomat-oos in the onen this year. 
I have never grown them before. Can 
you tell me what is the matter with them, 
and at the same time suggest a remedy? 
I planted them the last week in May, and 
they have flowered splendidly, but no 
frurt appears to be sotting; otherwise the 
plants are very vigorous and healthy. All 
side shoots have been nipped put as ad¬ 
vised.— Open Air. 

[It is difficult to assign a reason for the 
mm-setting of the Tomatoes. As a rule, 
they set very freely outdoors, and re¬ 
quire no artificial aid in that respect. 
You speak of the plants as being very 
vigorous. It may be that they are too 
vigorous, and, if so, they would fall to 
set fruit until they had made such an 
amount of growth that the energies of 
the plants had hew me exhausted or 
checked, when they would start fruiting. 
If such is the ease, keeping the soil as 
far as is possible rather on the dry side 
would serve to counteract the tendency 
to over-luxuriance and promote fruitful¬ 
ness. You may, perhaps, have provided 
too rich a larder for the loots, and, if so, 
this would be the seat of mischief. We 
do not advise the planting of Tomatoes 
in a too rich soil, as they can always lie 
fed from the surface after they have set 
two or three trusses of fruit. Another 
cause of non-set ting might be the cold 
weather, ejieeially at night, experienced 
during the greater piirt of June, when 
the tcmi>enature on several occasions 
reached a low point.] 

Rhubarb planting. —What is the best 
month to plant Rhubarb roots? Also 
please say what is the name of the sort 
of Rhubarb that is red-coloured tlirough- 
out. and likely to retain that colour when 
cooked.— Lionel S. Sweeney. 

[This crop, from the great weight of its 
produce, quickly exhausts the soil; there¬ 
fore, it is not desirable to let it stand 
too long without removal, as plants that 
have been for some time undisturbed are 
liable to produce flowering shoots, which, 
even if cut as soon as they make their 
appearance, interfere with the growth of 
the edible stalks. It is not a good plan 
to disturb the whole plantation at once, 
as this stops the supply for a time. If 
some of the outside crowns be severed 
from Strong, established stools with a 
portion of root each, and planted during 
March or April, if the weather is open, 
two or three together, and allowed to at¬ 
tain a maximum strength, not gathering 
from them till the following season, they 
will bear strong stalks; or roots that 
have been forced through the winter, 
planted and permitted to regain strength 
through the summer, will succeed. As 
Rhubarb is a deep-rooting, gross-feeding 
plant., in all eases it should have rich, 
deep soil, and if it be of a heavy, reten¬ 
tive nature, some old exhausted tan, leaf- 
mould, wood ashes, or sandy road-drift, 
if such can be procured, all mixed to¬ 
gether with 0 inches or 8 inches of good, 
rotten manure, sh£ui<1 Jm* m*xod wijli it, 
Digitized by VjO 51 C 


trenching the ground 2 feet or 2\ feet 
deep, planting (» feet ajmrt each way. A 
crop of Radishes, Spinach, or Lettuce 
may be had oil the ground between the 
rows before the Rhubarb makes sufficient 
growth to interfere w.’tli them. The 
Rhubarb you refer to is Hawke’s Cham¬ 
pagne, which is early, of a deep crimson 
colour throughout, and .of fine quality.] 

BEES. 

BUYING BEES. 

I am now able to satisfy searchers after 
bees for sale, because I have secured n 
large number of 'names and addresses of 
beekeeper's who have either stocks or 
swarms to dispose of, according to the 
time of year. In thus bringing buyers as 
well as sellers together, l accept no re¬ 
sponsibility of any sort or kind, whether 
responsibility for quality or strain of bee 
or for the honesty and satisfactory con¬ 
clusion of the transactions. Envelopes 
of applicants should i>e marked “ Bees,” 
and should contain stamp for reply. 

A word or two of advice to buyers of 
bees will be just as well, imrtlcularly for 
the assistance and probation of begin¬ 
ners. Before buying your bees, you will 
want appliances. I cannot give here any 
complete counsel about apparatus, but 
will recommend the begi imer to send for 
Gardening of May 5th and May 19th, 1917. 
Do not buy the old stuff of a retired bee¬ 
keeper. Endeavour to obtain the advice 
of the Secretary of the County Bee- 
keei>ers' Association, both of Ihe seller’s 
county and your own. These names may 
bo obtained from B.B.K.A., 23, Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, YV.C.2, with 
stamp for reply. To lie careless in buy¬ 
ing bees will bring you disappointment, 
and may possibly also- seriously damage 
the Industry by extending the area of the 
Isle of Wight disease. 

Before promising to buy, get as sure a 
guarantee as lossiblo from the vendor of 
the unquestioned healthiness of the bees 
to be bought, and of Ihe apiary. Un¬ 
doubtedly the best mode of commencing 
is with a good early (May or first week 
in June) swarm. Natural swarms, as a 
general rule, are healthy and strong, and 
are said not to carry disease; but this is 
a debatable point. To start with a slock 
(M\, bees already established one season 
In a liive) is a good method ; but it may 
prove both costly and discipiointing, be¬ 
cause without exjierience the novice or 
the unwary may be taken in, and disease 
introduced into a locality hitherto free. 
Send for leaflet No. 128 (free) from the 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.I. 

There Is absolutely no advantage to a 
buyer to commence at this time of year, 
except in the case of “driven” bees (see 
Gardening, May 29th, 1917). If you buy 
bees now, you will suffer from some 
anxiety ns to whether they will survive 
into next spring, or succumb during the 
winter to starvation or disease. Tin? ex¬ 
perienced beekeeper can positively avert- 
the former contingency ; the latter possi¬ 
bility is lieyond control, in these days of 
the prevalence of the “I. of W.” disease 1 , 
if the bees are in the, least degree in¬ 
fected. The best time for buying stocks 
is March or April. These months are 
good as a general rule for the British 
Isles. The bees should cover at least six 
frames to be a strong stock, and there 
should be two frames of food besides. Be 
most careful in buying bees, and strive 
to do so only by the advice of the 
B.B.K.A. (as above), a society not very 
active, but reliable. 

In conclusion, I must enter my protest 
against the exorbitant prices now being 


asked for hoes. To charge from £310s. to 
£5 for stocks and £2 for swarms (carriage 
extra in each ease) Is out of all reason, 
even now that honey can be so 1 ! for 3s. 
or 3s. (Id. a lb. However, I can but bring 
buyers and sellers together, and leave 
them to settle prices between them, ask¬ 
ing them to do their utmost in all 
honesty, but not to spread the Isle of 
Wight disease. B. R. H. 

- I fear I cannot bp of much assist¬ 
ance to you in your laudable effort to 
assist Gardening readers in obtaining 
bees. I do not think there are any for 
sale in this county. All the beekeepers 
I know have been on tile look-out to buy 
bees. Bees used to be obtainable here for 
the trouble of driving, large numbers of 
skops being kept and stifled, but all are 
now wiped out by 1.0.W. disease, hence 
my scepticism in the matter of “ a return 
to more natural methods.” The Mon¬ 
mouthshire County Council has distri¬ 
buted about forty swarms, obtained from 
Ireland at a reasonable rate, but I think 
most have gone to ignorant people, and 
so will probably expire during winter or 
early spring. By the way, I think I have 
cured a stock affected with both 
foul-brood (“European” type) and Isle 
of Wight disease.— G. R. Strong, Mag or. 
Monmouth. 

THE WEEK-8 WORK. 


. SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Spring Cabbage.— If nice little heads 
are required for use in February and early 
in March next, seed of a suitable variety, 
such as Harbinger, should lx?. sown during 
the first week of the present month. To 
form a quick succession, April and 
El lam’s Early should be sown at the same 
time. For cutting later in the spring, a 
sowing made the second week in August 
of Aprilj Flower of Spring, and El lam’s 
Early will afford plants in good time for 
tliat purpose. The ground on which the 
seed is to be sown should be manured 
with short, well-rotted manure, and then 
dug. Before sowing, give the surface a 
good dressing of wood ashes or burnt soil, 
and mke them in. Sow in drills drawn 
1 Toot ai>art, and if the soil is dry water 
the drills beforehand. Net the beds over 
afterwards, as a ]protection against the 
ravages of small birds. 

Shallots. —With the exception of those 
planted late. Shallots are now fully 
grown, indication of which is given by the 
tops yellowing and falling over. They 
should accordingly be pulled up and laid 
on the surface of the ground to become 
thoroughly ripened, and when this is uie 
case store the bulbs in a cool, dry place. 

Turnips. —Take advantage of the ground 
being in a moist state to get a good 
breadth of Turnips sown for late autumn 
and early winter use. If a Little super- 
pi lospli ate or guano is strewed in the 
drills, growth will be much accelerated, 
especially if a dry time should again 
occur, tied Globe and any of the green- 
topped sorts are suitable varieties to sow. 
If wanted as soon as may be, sow Snow¬ 
ball. The root-s will grow quickly with 
fche soil in its present condition. Another 
good sowing should be made about the 
second week of this month, to stand the 
winter. 

Early Celery. —Moulding of the earlieet- 
aet-out plant® must continue to have every 
attention, and see that they do not want 
for water at the roots, affording liquid 
manure if progress is not as satisfactory 
a.s could be wished. Second early varie¬ 
ties will now be ready for the first mould¬ 
ing. Take away all the outer useless 
leaves and suckers from the plants, ana 
give the roots a thorough soaking of water 
after tying the tops together with strands 
of raffia. Break the soil down as fine as 
possible before putting it in the trench, 
and tread after levelling it round the 
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plants. In order that the plants should 
be kept in an upright position, it is better 
that two hands should perform the mould¬ 
ing, otherwise cramped or twisted hearts 
may result. See that succeeding crops re¬ 
ceive all the moisture they require, and 
continue to apply soot to the leaves if 
necessary for the leaf-mining maggot; 

Leeks. —Plants set out in a trench in a 
•similar manner to Celery are ready for 
their first earthing up. Draw the tops, 
together, and tie with raffia, and then 
thoroughly soak the soil about the roots 
with liquid manure if it can be spared. I 
first strew an artificial fertiliser between 
the plants before watering. Succeeding 
crops should be kept growing freely by 
(affording plenty of water to the roots, and 
stimulants also if deemed necessary. 

Tomatoes. —For late autumn and winter 
supply, the necessary number of plants 
should be raised either from seed or cut¬ 
tings, the latter coming into bearing the 
earlier* of the two. Cuttings quickly root 
in a warm house, under cloches, or in a 
_ propagating frame. Seedlings, too, are 
eootn ready for potting if raisea in warmth. 
The plants in either case should, as soon 
as expedient, be afterwards grown under 
cool, light conditions, so that they may 
be dwarf and sturdy. Plants in full bear¬ 
ing and later stages of development under 
gists® will require constant attention in 
regard to watering, feeding, and removing 
surplus growths, to allow of the fruits 
swelling quickly and reaching full size. 
Curtailment of the foliage sltould not be 
carried out to excess, and relieve the 
plants by gathering the fruit as soon as 
it reaches maturity. 

Preparation for Strawberry planting.— 

In many instances Strawberries follow an 
early crop of Potatoes, ami when such is 
the case, the ground, on account of 
its having been well worked and manured 
in the past for other crops, will need no 
further preparation beyond cleaning and 
making the surface level. On the other 
hand, if Strawberries are to lie grown on 
ground which is in poor condition, and 
has, moreover, not been worked lately, 
the same should be well manured and dug 
without further delay. If time permitted, 
it would pay to bastard trench the site, 
manuring the lower as well as the top spit 
while doing so. In any case, the ground 
should he dug at least one spit deep. 
Stiff soils should be well chopped to pieces, 
seeing the interval between digging and 
planting is so short, as a sufficiency of fine 
soil must be available to work in round 
ithe balls at the planting. In extreme 
cases— i.e. f when an exceptionally heavy 
and stiff soil has to be dealt with—the 
difficulty can be overcome by having some 
compost, consisting of some odd potting 
soil and the like, in readiness for the pur¬ 
pose. This will give the plants a good 
start, and they will be able to take care 
of themselves. The foregoing notes are 
specially applicable to cases where it is 
necessary to secure a crop of fruit, if pos¬ 
sible, next season. If a long succession 
is required, planting should be effected in 
two or three different positions in the 
garden, such, for instance, as a warm bor¬ 
der under a wall facing south, for the 
earliest crop, in the open garden for the. 
main-crop varieties, and on a border under 
a north wall for the latest sorts. 

Permanent beds and borders. —These, 
unless layering has had to he done, 
should, now the fruit has been gathered, 
have all the runners removed, as well as 
the oddest of the leaves, the weeds hoed 
off, and a general clearing effected, after j 
which a good dressing of manure may l>e 
given. If farmyard or stable manure is 
not available, well-rotted material from 
an old hotbed will answer almost as well. 
This as well as the former should be not 
only spread between the rows, but placed 
round the collars of the plants to encou¬ 
rage the emission of now roots. 

Currants and Gooseberries. —The fruit 
of either or both required for various pur¬ 
poses, as long as it can -fee had, should be 
secured against the leprc da for s(Sf j ]jjMs 


by covering the bushes over with nets of 
I-inch mesh, and pegging them down to 
the ground. As the nets are apt to be¬ 
come much torn when taking them off and 
putting them on Gooseberry hushes, it is 
advisable, if there is much fruit to be 
protected, to erect rough trelliswork 
rather higher than the tallest of the 
bushes to carry the nets. * 
Autumn-fruiting Raspberries, etc. 
These must now lie well looked after, and 
•the canes kept tied to the trellis. Directly 
the fruits approach ripeness, they should 
lie netted, otherwise birds will devour 
them as fast as they colour. The same 
advice holds good with regard to Morello 
Chernies, hut take the precaution to see 
the trees are quite clean before enclosing 
them with nets, as they cannot be dealt 
with after <x>lauring becomes general. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Black Currants. —When the crop has 
been cleared from the bushes, give the 
branches a good thinning out, in order 
to encourage the young growths from the 
base. If the hushes are thinned now, 
these young shoots will ripen much better 
and earlier than df left unthinned tall 
the autumn. All pruning® should be 
burned, in order to destroy any insect 
pests that .may be on them. Where the 
bushes are badly infested with the hud 
mite (Phytoptus ribis), it is best to grub 
them up and burn them, selecting a fresh 
site some distance from the old one for 
a new plantation. When planting time 
arrives, endeavour to procure young 
bushes from a clean and healthy stock, 
and treat them liberally. Tbe new site 
should be double dug, and have plenty of 
decayed manure worked in as digging pro¬ 
ceeds. This should be done several weeks 
before the planting takes place, to enable 
the soil to settle. The best two varieties 
grown here are Boskoop Giant and Vic¬ 
toria. The summer pruning of all fruit 
trees (should be brought to a close as soon 
as possible. Where early pinching was 
carried out, little, now remains to be done 
with the exception of removing any super¬ 
fluous shoots which have been overlooked, 
so that the sun and light may have free 
access to all parts of the trees. Stop any 
growths from shoots that were pinched 
back to two leaves beyond the previous 
stopping. Peaches and Nectarines need 
to he examined frequently, and all lateral i 
growths pinched back to tne first leaf. To I 
obtain fruits of good colour and flavour, 
they should be well exposed to the light 
and air; therefore, it may be necessary 
to fasten back some of the foliage round 
about the fruits. Where the trees are in 
a very healthy condition, and the foliage 
is rather* dense, a few leaves near to the 
fruits may he removed altogether*. Trees 
carrying heavy crops of fruit will be 
greatly assisted if they can be afforded 
frequent doses of liquid manure. Where 
this cannot he obtained, a top-dressing of 
an approved fertiliser well worked into 
the soil with dear water will he of benefit. 
Continue to tie the growths as they de¬ 
velop, removing all supernumerary shoots 
to avoid overcrowding. Thoroughly 
'syringe the trees with clear, soft water 
about five o’clock each afternoon when the 
weather is hot and dry, in order to keep 
the foliage clean and healthy. Imme¬ 
diately the fruits show signs of ripening 
all feeding and syringing must be discon¬ 
tinued. Such varieties os Alexander, 
Amsdeu June, and Hale’s Early ore 
already ripening. The trees should be 
frequently looted over, ripe fruits 
gathered, and placed in the fruit-room 
until required. Carefully gathered fruits 
will keep in good condition for a week or 
ten days in a cool, airy fruit-room. 

Apricots. —The fruits of these are now 
swelling fast. Apricots come finer and 
ripen much better when partially shaded 
with a little foliage. In gathering the 
fruits exercise great care, as they are 
easily damaged. It is not often that birds 


interfere with Peaches or Apricots in 
these gardens, but a watch must be kept 
as they ripen, and if the fruits are 
molested the trees must be netted. 

French Beans.—A good sowing of these 
has been mode on a south border, where 
protection can be afforded, should it he 
necessary. This sowing wall give a good 
supply of pods late in the season. 

Late Peas. —Every endeavour should be 
inode to prolong the season as much as 
possible, and to attain this end the 
growths should he well thinned, the sur¬ 
face mulched with manure, copious sup¬ 
plies of water given during spells of hot, 
dry weather, and the haulm well syringed 
during the evening, to promote a healthy 
growth. Green Peas may he hod till the 
end of October. 

Early Potatoes .will now be ready for 
lifting, as few, if any, varieties will benefit 
by being left in the ground after this date. 
Those that are required for seed should 
he left until the tubers are quite ripe. 
The practice of selecting unripe tubers for 
seed and laying them on the ground in the 
searching sun is a had one. It is for better 
to plant a sufficient number at the ordi¬ 
nary time, to allow of a few being left for 
seed. All early Potatoes on which the 
■skins are set may be lifted now, and the 
ground afterwards filled with Coleworts 
or some other crop for winter use. 

Early Celery. —Sufficient plants should 
be earthed up to furnish early heads. Be¬ 
fore doing this, see that the plants are 
moi-st at the roots, and that the top 
growths are thoroughly dry. Earth ap¬ 
plied about the steins when the latter are 
wet will set up damping in the plants. 
The soil should not be placed higher up 
the stems than 1 foot, for the plants are 
still growing, and it is necessary, there¬ 
fore, not to cover up the green leaves. 
Earthing-up should be done gradually, and 
at intervals of about ten days; but the 
progress of the plants should be the best 
guide as to when more soil is necessary. 
It is unnecessary to spend a lot of time in 
making a smart finish to the trenches, for 
they will not remain very long before the 
heads are dug. Later batches should 
have a little soil applied to the surface, 
which will act as a stimulant to growth. 

Tomatoes in the open should be thinned 
•freely, removing all side growths, and 
keeping the plants tied to strong sticks. 
Fruits have not set well so for, but when 
(sufficient have been secured to furnish a 
crop, the main stem should he stopped 
and a liberal dressing of artificial manure 
applied to hasten the development of the 
fruits. 

Endive. —A good sowing should now be 
made to maintain a supply during the 
winter. The seeds may he sown either in 
the open ground in drills or broadcast in 
a shallow frame, transplanting when large 
enough. Oftentimes the seed fails to ger¬ 
minate freely, but frequent dampings will 
do much to'assist in this respect. When 
grown in frames, the damping and shading 
may be kept under better control. 

Parsley. —If sowings have not already 
t>een made for raising Parsley for use 
during winter and early spring, the work 
should be given attention without delay. 
At this sea-son I prefer to sow in short 
drills, that the plants may be given the 
protection of some old lights during severe 
weather in winter, or when a fall of snow 
as expected. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hardy plant borders. —After midsum¬ 
mer the hardy plant borders are, perhaps, 
at their.most interesting period, and as 
things come into bloom it is a good plan 
to note any plants growing too strongly, 
or those which are badly placed, with a 
view to improvement. It is better by far 
to make notes at this time than to trust 
t-o the memory when the time for removal 
or for division comes round. Let the 
labels, too, in such a case be seen to, so 
that no mistake, will be made in respect 
of the exact plant which is to be operated 
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upon. It is the general practice to allo¬ 
cate positions in the back rows to all the 
taller plants. I cannot help thinking that 
to confine such plants rigidly to the hack 
of the borders is a mistake, for when 
plants arc regularity graded from the back 
to the front of a border in respect of 
their height, the effect, however good it 
may ho In the way or combinations of 
colour, is forced and artificial. Tall 
plants, even quite near the front, break 
the monotony, although, of course, it is a 
matter of opinion, and such a course 
might conceivably be overdone. Thahc- 
trum oquilegiaofoiium is attractive at pre¬ 
sent, its loose heads of a purplish-laven¬ 
der shade being very distinct. It is 
merely an ornamental plant, the blooms 
l>eing of little or no use for cutting. TJiere 
is also a white variety, to which I am not 
partial. Everyone ought to grow plenty 
of Columbines, not only the fine spurred 
hybrids, but also the cud true Columbine 
of the garden. Others of the Aquilegias 
seem in a fair way to be forgotten, and 
this is a pity, for such kinds as A. 
Stuarti, A. glandulosa, A. cccrulea, and 
others deserve a place in every garden. 
The best way to raise these is to sow seeds 
in spring in a frame, prick off the seed¬ 
lings into boxes or into small pots, and 
plant out into fairly well-enriclied soil. 
Aquilegias also, like Canterbury Bells, are 
not without value in the cool greenhouse 
in spring, and the blooms are very ser¬ 
viceable when cut. Such time as can be 
(Spared may be . profitably employed in 
tying in the growths of hardy plants, and 
in keeping the borders as free from weeds 
as possible. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses.— Where a 
good collection of these fine spring plants 
has been built up, it is advisable to save a 
little seed from specially fine examples of 
-both. The best course to follow is to 
gather the heads before the pods hurst, 
and to ripen them in a cool room. By 
putting each head into a separate en¬ 
velope, or seed-bag, correctly labelled, no 
mistake wil be made, and as soon as the 
(seeds are found loose in the receptacle 
/sowing ought to be attended to without 
delay. 

Apples. —It is now possible to speak 
definitely in respect of the Apple crop. 
On the whole, the yield is likely to be 
disappointing. A few trees are entirely 
barren—in every ease trees which have 
attained to their full stature. In the 
orchard the crop is indifferent. On the 
walls the yield will lie exceptionally 
heavy, and tne same may he said of trees, 
now ten years planted, upon the Paradise 
stock. A reguliar record has been kept of 
these latter, and, whatever the defects of 
the Paradise may be, it is idle to deny 
that the trees on this stock have been 
1 letter and more consistent croppers than 
those upon the free stock. I am no advo¬ 
cate of the indiscriminate use of the Para¬ 
dise as a stock for Apples, blit it is only 
fair to record results, and at certainly 
seems that in some oases the use of the 
Paradise is not only justified, but com¬ 
mendable. 

Plum trees on walls. —It is, perhaps, a 
shade early to begin summer pruning, or, 
rather, pinching, among Plum trees on 
walls. Circumstances alter oases, how¬ 
ever, and during a less busy week than 
has hitherto been experienced since the 
year istaited, some little progress has been 
made in the way referred to. The current 
reason’s growths are shortened back to 
four knaves from the base of the shoot, hut 
where there are bare places on the wall let 
sufficient young wood lie laid in to furnish 
these. By following this practice, an old 
tree may bo gradually renewed. Thinning 
the crop where heavy is being done by 
degrees. Tlds is more particularly neoes- 
«ary in the case of young trees—older 
specimens will, as a rule, discard super¬ 
fluous fruits. I have noticed this in a 
very marked way in a heavily laden tree 
of Coe’s Golden- 4>rop Plumy sufficient 
fruits having (eem fdroppefklb allow of 
the f ull devolopmdwt "of those detained. 


An effort will he made to give all the trees 
another thorough root watering. In the 
case of walls protected (like those here) 
by a glass coping 2 feet in width, such 
waterings are indispousable from time to 
time. The mulchings are being shaken up 
and rein forced. . ...... 

Mulching.-— In view of the impossibility 
of affording regular waterings, as has been 
hitherto the practice, to fruit trees upon 
walls, good mulchings have been given to 
such as require attention. Not only do 
these mulchings prevent undue evapora¬ 
tion, but they keep the roots cool during 
hot weather, and are highly appreciated 
by trees on south or south-west walls. 

Plant houses. —Brightly foliaged plants 
—Crotons, Dracenas, and the like—require 
plenty of light if high colour is to be at¬ 
tained. At the same time, plants under 
glass, fine -foliaged plants and flowering 
plants alike, will suffer if they are too 
freely exposed to the rays of a midsummer 
sun. * A little shading is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary ; hut this ought to bo as light as is 
consistent with safety 7 . _ In the stove 
abundance of moisture is noW necessary. 
The syringe, even when used twice daily, 
hardily suffices, and it is advisable to 
deluge the floor about midday, and again 
about 4 p.m. In the greenhouse many 
plants will now require watering twice a 
day, and in the case of free-growing sub¬ 
jects encouragement in the way of liquid 
manure, or of chemical aids in solution, 
may safely he given with a free, but not 
a lavish, hand. For late spring flower¬ 
ing, if the sowing of Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias lias been overlooked, there must 
not he much further delay. In the case 
of P. malacoide<s, a panful of plants set 
out about this time on a gravel walk, 
while going out of bloom, will produce 
hundreds of seedlings, which may be lifted 
and Dricked off in the late autumn. 

Vegetable garden.— The advantage of 
sowing all Peas in well-prepared trenches 
is being amply demonstrated by the con¬ 
tinued vigour of the straw, which, in spite 
of very hot and dry weather, shows no 
signs of distress or of yellowing at the 
base. Continue to put out winter Greens, 
and a final sowing of Early Horn Carrot 
can now be made. Let the Celery be kept 
moist. I find it an advantage annually to 
make the trenches close to the water sup¬ 
ply, which is at times, in these gardens, 
rather orecarious during a dry summer. 
Keep a "watch for the dolphin-fly on Broad 
Beans. W. McGuffog. 

Baltnne Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND 
PICOTEE SOCIETY (SOUTHERN 
SECTION). 

This Society’s annual exliibition was held 
on July 10th at the Drill Hall, West¬ 
minster, in conjunction with the ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In the leading classes excellent 
flowers were staged ; In some others they 
were below the standard usually seen— 
small, and not doing justice to the Carna¬ 
tion generally. The best flowers were to 
be seen in the colour classes, those in 
particular where they were shown in half- 
dozens of oaie variety, with long sterhs 
and Carnation foliage. These highly 
ornamental and imposing as a whole, 
well grown and uninutilnted, do the Car¬ 
nation justice. These are they, too, best 
calculated to further popularise the 
flower. 

Mr. Douglas, as usual, was a chief 
prize-winner, securing the Martin Smith 
Memorial Challenge Cup, awarded for 
the highest aggregate number of points in 
the First; Division, and also the Cart¬ 
wright Challenge Cup offered, for the best 
display in the ojieii classes. The two 
Gold Medals offered to amateurs in the 
Second and Third Divisions were won by 
Mr. J. J. Keen, Southampton, and Mr. 
O. S. Webb, Thornton Heath, respec¬ 
tively. 


OPEN CLASSES. 

In each of the first six classes—six 
varieties, three blooms of each—the first 
and second prizes went respectively to 
Mr. Douglas and Messrs. A. R. Brown, 
Limited, for JUzarres and Flakes, these 
exhibitors occupying like places for 
white-ground Picofees, seifs, fancies, 
and yellow-ground Piootees. By far the 
finest class of the series was that for 
Fancies other than white ground. Mr. 
Douglas’s Skirmisher, Queen Eleanor, 
Mona, Lord Steyne, Lt. Shackleton, and 
Linkman are a really superb set. 

It was In the competition for the Cart¬ 
wright Challenge Cup, which requires 
that all flowers shall be shown in vases, 
and with not less than foot-long steins, 
that the finest Carnations in the exhibi¬ 
tion were to be found; also the keener 
competition. In the Pink or Rose Self 
class, Mr. Lakeman and Mr. H. W. 
Frostlck, first and second respectively, 
staged the deep cerise-coloured Hilda 
Blick. In that for white Mr. Douglas led 
with Albion, a handsome bloom in his 
vase being selected as premier. Mr. R. 
Morton, who was second, staged Purity 
well. Six competed. Mr. Lakeman took 
first for dark red or maroon Selfs with a 
splendidly coloured half-dossen of Mrs. G. 
Marshall, Mr. Douglas being second with 
Mulatto. These two exhibitors occupied 
like places in the Self jellow class, both 
showing Border Yellow. Five competed. 
For a red or scarlet Self, Miss Shiffner, 
Lewes, took first with Jean Douglas, Mr. 
Morton having General French, and 
taking second prize. For Buff or Terra¬ 
cotta Self, Mr. Douglas and Mr. Lakeman 
(first and second respectively) had Eliza¬ 
beth Shiffner. In the any other colour 
class, Mr. Douglas showed The Grey 
Douglas grandly. He also occupied the 
place of honour for yellow-ground Fico- 
tees with Eclipse, which variety also 
gained the Premier. For a yellow or buff 
ground Fancy, Mr. Lakeman was first 
with Pasquin, which also gained the Pre¬ 
mier. For Fancies other than yellow or 
buff ground this exhibitor also scored with 
Montrose white-ground Picotee. 

AMATEURS. 

Mr. R. Morton, Woodside Park, was the 
chief winner for three Selfs, three varie¬ 
ties dissimilar, having Purify, Fireman, 
and Peach (pink). Miss Shiffner was 
second, her vase of The Grey Douglas 
being very good. Mr. Morton was also 
first for three Fancies and three Pico tees, 
showing Pasquin, Lt. Shackleton, and 
TAnkman in fine form In the first named. 
Miss Shiffner was the chief winner for 
yellow-ground PIcotees. 

NEW VARIETIES. 

Three new varieties were awarded the 
Society’s Certificate, Mr. Douglas show¬ 
ing them all. 

J. J. Keen.— Medium-sized, white- 
ground Picotee, with heavy edge of crim¬ 
son-scarlet. The form is very good. 

Mbs. S. G. Murray.— White-ground 
Fancy, heavily marked with purple and 
allied shades. 

Purity. —Pure-white Self, the petal 
quality and form particularly good. 


Holiday travelling.— People desiring a 

holiday to be remembered for years for 
Its restfulneas and Its beauty should try 
a trip on the River Thames. Messrs. 
Salter Bros., of Oxford, are now running 
their pleasure steamers daily. The 
journeys commence about nine o’clock 
each day from Oxford (Folly Bridge), 
Kingston (Swan Hotel), and Henley 
Bridge. We are glad to know these river 
trips are becoming Increasingly po-pular. 
Passengers may break their journey at 
any poi-nt going and returning. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

VAME8 OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Rock plants under trees (U .).—We fear 
that little besides Ferns would be satis¬ 
factory in the dense shade of a Beech 
tree. Many plants grow more freely in 

F arbial shade than when exposed to the 
nil sunlight; but the foliage of the Beech 
is so thick that flowering plants cannot 
live under it. Ix>ndon Pride, Saxifrages, 
and the various kinds of Periwinkles 
might l>e tried. The situation is, how¬ 
ever, suitable for most kinds of hardy 
Ferns, and we think that the l>est plan 
would be to devote it to their culture. 

Propagating Pinks (/>).—Now is the 
best time to propagate Pinks from 
pipings. The smallest growths strike 
freely, and if the weather is dull and 
showery at the time they are taken off 
they may be put in a shady position quite 
i.ri the open ground. It is rather more 
difficult to propagate the Pink in the 
south of this country than in the north, 
and in dry, sunny weather it is l»est to 
place the pipings in boxes and to strike 
them on a very mild hotliecl. They must 
l>e shaded from the sun until roots are 
formed. 

Paris Daisies.—If the plant in question 
has run up lanky, it would be advisable 
to pinch out the top. When once Paris 
Dairies begin to form ride shoots, there 
is no further need to stop them, as they 
quickly form buds at their tips, thereby 
causing the formation of laterals, so that, 
by reason of their flowering so early, they 
assume a bushy habit. From tnis time 
forward they should lie given plenty of 
sun and adr, shifting when the pots be¬ 
come full of roots, but not later than the 
end of July for the last time. Place in 
the open air during August and Septem¬ 
ber, and there will be bloom on them both 
in winter and spring. 

Lilium candidum failing ( E. J. F.). _ 

Your Lilium candidum is attacked by a 
disease which has of late years worked 
great harm with this beautiful Lily—so 
much so, indeed, that in many gardens it 
has been totally destroyed. The disease 
is generally considered to l>e caused by a 
fungus, and numerous remedies have 
been suggested, but none lias proved 
satisfactory. Perhaps your greatest 
chance of success will be to lift the bulbs 
immediately after flowering, and replant 
them in another part of the garden, tak¬ 
ing care previous to doing this that all 
decaying matter is removed. 

Hollyhock leaves diseased (IF. F.).— 
The leaves of your Hollyhock are badly 
attacked by the Hollyhock fungus (Puc¬ 
ci uia mal vacearum), a mast destructive 
disease, which has in some places swept 
off every Hollyhock. If all the leaves on 
the plants are as badly attacked as those 
you send, you had better pull up the 
plants and burn them, as they will never 
do any good, and may infect others. If 
a good many of the leaves are sound, pull 
off the diseased ones ami burn them, 
and wash the others with two teaspoon- 
fuls of a saturated solution of perman¬ 
ganate of potash, mixed with one quart 
of water; or prolraldy spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture would be useful! 

Climber for cool greenhouse (J. F .).— 
As Passifloras are too quick growing, the 
same objection will apply to several others 
of the best greenhouse climbers. A 

pretty climber of medium vigour is Hib- 
lientia derutata, whose oblong-shaped 

leaves ore, when young, tinged with 
hronzy-red. The bright yellow flowers, 
something like those of a Hypericum, are 
each a couple of inches across, and are 
borne during the first three months of 
the year. 

FRUIT. 

Unhealthy Vine leaves (£.).—The Vine 

leaves sent are badly affected with 

“ warts ” on their undeirridee. Thef are 
injurioup, to tho leaves, nrflloul [ Tfiis 
affection may bo, and gdfemlly isjVaiffcod 


by a too close, warm, and moist an at¬ 
mosphere in the vinery. See that the 
roots are in good working order, and 
maintain a well-ventilated and moderately 
moist atmosphere in the vinery. The 
lateral shoots may be allowed to grow 
away a little to encourage a free root 
action, and do not overcrop the Vines. 

Muscat Grapes shanking (A). —From 
the description given, the Grapes are no 
doubt affected with the disease called 
“ shanking.” This is frequently caused 
by overcropping, or the roots Lave got 
down into a cold and ungenial soil. Some¬ 
times, too, dryness at the roots will cause 
it, and so will a bad attack of red spider 
or defective ventilation; in fact, anything 
that lias a tendency to check the healthy 
growth of the Vines is liable to induce* 
shanking. If you will kindly send us a 
bunch, we will then be the !>etter able to 
help you. 

SHORT REPLIEB. 

Names of plants.— F. B. Hearn.— 

Zephyranthes carinata. - It. C. Wood .— 

The Bugle lAjuga rep tans purpurea).- 

(I. G. Baker Cre»ivell .—Gentiaua cru- 

ciata. - IF. B .— 1, Sedum album; 2, 

Sedum llhodiola; 3, Sedum acre; 4, Saxi- 

fraga hypnoides. - B. N. —1, Campanula 

gaiganioa hinsuta; 2, Campanula persici- 
folia alba; 3, PoJemonium cairnleurn; 4, 

Erigeron philadelphicus.- J. II. M. —1, 

Lilium croceum; 2, ALstrcemeria auran- 
tiaca; 3, Veix>inica rupestris; 4, Thalic- 

trum flavum.- J. S. —1, Centaurea 

mouta.ua alba; 2, Campanula rapuncu- 
loides; 3, Tradescantia virgiiiica; 4, 

Achillea ptarmioa fl.-pl. - N. B. —1, 

Lythrum Salicaria; 2, Nepeta Mussini; 3, 

Mal va maschata • 4, Franooa ramosa.- 

B. M. G. —1, Engeron speciosrus; 2, Cam- 

g inula fragilis; 3, Vittadenia triloba: 4, 

olemouium cocruleum.- Charles Oak- 

ford. —1, Geranium sanguineum, pro¬ 
bably. Send in flower; 2, Achillea 
species, probably. Send in flower; 3, 
Nepeta Mussini; 4, Campanula garganica. 
Flowering specimens should in all cases 
be sent'to ensure correct naming. 




THE COMPLAINT 

from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion in any form to con¬ 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It la essential to seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham's Pills, wbfch are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There Is good reason for the 
popularity of 

BEECHAM'S 

PIUS. 

Prepared oaty by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM. St. Helen*, Lame. 
Sold everywhere 

la boxee, labelled la-3d aad 3t-0d. 




NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Solvit.—Jusrt now, when everyone is 
studying the question of spraying, the ad¬ 
vantages of a non-poisonous spray must 
be very evident. Messrs. E. A. White, 
Limited, of Paddock Wood, Kent, manu¬ 
facture a preparation known as 'Solvit/’ 
non-poisonous and lienefioial to vegeta¬ 
tion, and supply it in popular quantities. 
It is well worth a lil>eral trial. 


In consequence of the Auerust Bank Holiday, 
we shall be obllgred to sro to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to bo dated AUGUST 10th, 1918. 

Orders should be sent as early as possible 
In the week preceding: to ensure Insertion. 
No advertisement Intended for that issue can 
bo receiv ed, a ltered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY. AUGUST 1st. 1918. 



J7VERY allotment holder wants to get the largest possible yield 
from the seed he has sown. Apart from the choosing of good 
seed and properly tilling the ground, there is only one way to get a 
good harvest, and that is to spray and prevent disease and blight 
from attacking and destroying the crops.- 


The most reliable Sprayer on^the market and 
the one you should buy is the/* Ubel ” Knap¬ 
sack Sprayer, the proved and tested machine 
made to conform to the specifications of the 
Food Production Department. 

The complete “ Ubel ” line is shown in our Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue. Please write to-day for a copy. 

United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd 

Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 
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RHODODENDRONS RAISED AT 
KNAPHILL NURSERIES. 

There were very ninny raised, and, being 

curious as to quality, I asked Mr. A. 

Waterer to tell me as to the best of them. 

The list Is his answer.—W. 

Album elegans. Blush, changing to 
white. 

Atrosanguincum . Intense blood-red, one^ 
of the hardiest. 

B. tie Bruin. Rich scarlet. 

Caractaeus. Purplish-crimson ; splendid 
truss. 

Charles Dickens. Dark scarlet, fine habit. 

Charles S. Sargent. Bright scarlet, fine 
tniss. 

Doncaster. Brightest of scarlets. 

Eduard tf. Band. Rich scarlet. 

E. h. Ames. Rosy-pink, light centre. 
Large truss. 

G. O. Sims. The brightest of scarlets. 

G. B. Simpson. Purplish-blue, distinct 
colour. 

Garibaldi. Bright salmon, distinct. 

H. Jl. Jlunncucll. Rich crimson, large 
truss. 

Jl. IF. Sargent. Trim son, very large 
truss. 

Kettledrum. Purplish-crimson; free- 
blooming. 

Jjady Armstrong. Pale rose, spotted. 

Lady Clementina Milford. Peach colour, 
deeper margin. 

Lady de Rothschild. Blush spotted, fine 
truss. 

I. ady Greg Egerton. Silvery blush, fine 
truss. 

Marchioness of Jjansdotenc. Pale rose, - 
with an intense black s]>ot. 

Martin Hope Sutton. Scarlet, richly, 
marked, distinct. 

Maxwell T. Masters. Rosy-crimson, fine 
truss. 

Memoir. White, fine lrnbit. 

Mrs. Anthony Waterer. A beautiful 
•white. 

Mrs. Charles Sargent. Pink, fine truss. 

Mrs. George Paul. Blush-w T hite, fine 
truss of i hu* feet shape. 

Mrs . John Glutton. One of the best 
whites. 

Mrs. J. C. Williams. Blush spotted, fine 
compact truss; late. 

Mrs. John Millais. Wlilte, yellow eye, re¬ 
flexed petal. 

Mrs. J. P. Lade. French-grey, deeper 
centre. 

Mrs. Milner. Rich crimson, splendid 
habit. 

Mrs. P. D. Williams. Ivory-white, brown 
spot. 

Mrs. R. G. Shaw. Light blush, with dark 
maroon blotch, fine truss. 

Mrs. R. S. Uolford. Rich salmon, truss 
large. 

Mrs. T. H. Lo win sky. Blush-red, spots 
very showy ; late. 

Sappho. White, blotched with maroon. 

Sigismund Rucker. Magenta, richly 
spotted ; distinct. 

Snowflake. Purest white, fine conical 
truss; late. 

Ti<ia B-|gte^ r igOt >gle 


NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Double-blossomed Furze.— In a selec¬ 
tion of flowering shrubs for dry, sandy 
spots this must not be passed over, for it 
Is one of the most showy of all in bloom, 
and, as an additional merit, retains Its 
beauty a considerable time. When grow¬ 
ing on some distant knoll, it stands forth 
in the sunshine like huge masses of gold, 
and Its drought-resisting qualities enable 
It to be planted in such spots. Cuttings 
of it put into a sheltered border in early 
autumn will strike root, and if put in 
soon after midsummer and protected by 
a frame they will then strike before the 
winter. 

Delphinium Belladonna.— This is ns 
charming as any of the more imposing 
kinds. A group of it is quite distinct from 
anything else, the flowers of a clear and 
delicate sky-blue colour, while they api>ear 
through the summer months. It is worth 
having a few’ plants in the reserve bed for 
cutting from, as the flowers are not so 
closely set upon the stem as In the more 
popular types. The plant is of compara¬ 
tively dwarf habit, and the clear blue 
colour Is brought out by contrast with deep 
green-leaved shrubs. While sometimes 
mere novelties of poor colour are sought 
for, such things as this are overlooked. 

Braohycome Iberldffolia.— This, known 
as the Swim River Daisy, if given a 
warm, sunny spot, forms a charming an¬ 
nual for the open ground, while it may be 
easily grown in pots. and is then equally 
valuable for greenhouse decoration. It 
forms a much-branched plant, whose 
slender shoots are furnished with light 
pinnate foliage. The Daisy-like flowers 
are of a delightful Lilac or lavender 
shade, with a darker centre. When sown 
in pots, care should be taken that the 
young plants have plenty of light and air, 
otherwise they become drawn, and when 
this happens a good deal of their beauty 
is lost. 

Weed 8eede In 80ll (Gardening, June 
29th, p. 311).—Mr. Clarence Elliott’s in¬ 
teresting article upon this subject re¬ 
minds me of Mr. S. C. Shenstone’s in¬ 
structive paper (which possibly Mr. 
Elliott has overlooked) In the Journal of 
Botany for 1912, p. 117, entitled “The 
Flora of London Building Sites.” He 
there schedules five distinct waste areas 
in various parts of London, enumerates 
all the flowering plants, Mosses, etc., 
found, and suggests the various methods 
by which the seeds reached the sites in 
question. One notes with regret that 
Sisymbrium Irio—that interesting plant 
which carries one’s mind back to seven¬ 
teenth-century London—is absent from all 
five areas.—C. E. Salmon. 

A note from Pennsylvania.— Rhododen¬ 
dron punctatum is a woodland plant, 
native of the mountains of North Caro¬ 
lina, and here we find It does best in the 
shade. Rhododendron cataw’biense is the 
only kind that stood the terrific weather 
of last winter without injury. Lobelia 
splendens Is a native of Texas, and not 
hardy here. Like Lobelia cardinalis, it 
Is found growing in wet ground near 
streams and ponds. The nursery busi¬ 
ness is seriously affected here by the 
war. Our business has fallen away 


about 50 per cent., and we suspect that 
this is a general experience, and we will 
be well content if we make our expenses 
until the war is over. We are having a 
very cold summer—no hot weather at all, 
except a few dajs in May.— W. Elliott, 
Pittsburg , Pa. 

Clmlcifuga racemo8a var. serpentarla. 

—This variety is, w'hen well grown, of 
considerable beauty in the border, wood¬ 
land, or wild garden, and its effect by the 
side of a lake is considerable. It is 
sometimes relegated to a poor, dry bor¬ 
der, where it suffers greatly from 
drought before and at the time of its 
coming into flower. It is naturally a 
woodland plant, and is grateful for a 
little shade and some moisture. If those 
cannot be given, a rich border of good 
soil, well manured, wiLl to some extent 
compensate for the lack of other con¬ 
ditions. According to the books, it should 
grow from 3 feet to 5 feet high, but in 
congenial conditions will be still taller. I 
recently saw a fine plant, wiilch has been 
In the same position for many years. It 
was over G feet high and 5 feet, through, 
although In a border in sun, and in a dry 
season like this, w'lieu so many flowers 
are dwarfed.—S. Arnott. 

8age in the garden.— I am grateful to 
“ A. T. J.” (p. 335) for remindiug me of the 
Sage with reddish-purplish-maroon foliage. 
Cuttings came my way last year, and I 
thought it a most attractive plant, but 
not one did I manage to strike. I must 
look around and see if I can get some 
more. I notice that “ A. T. J.” si>eaks of 
layers. Perhaps the plant Is less easily 
propagated than the commoner kitchen 
herb, which strikes like a weed with me 
from cuttings. I also raised some from 
seed, and got a pinkish-flowered form, 
which is interesting and worth having, 
though not so good as the typical violet- 
flowered one. The Sages seem inclined to 
sport to this pinkish shade, for I found a 
plant of Salvia pratensis with pinkish 
blossoms in the Dolomites and brought it 
home. It is not very pretty. At present 
Salvia virgata neniorosa Is very fine in¬ 
deed, neat and tidy, 2 feet high, bolt up¬ 
right, and a mass of slender spikes of 
vivid violet flowers, showing well against 
reddish bracts and calyces. With such 
good habit and telling colour, I consider 
it one of the very best of all hardy her¬ 
baceous plants, and it is splendid for cut¬ 
ting.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Stag's Horn Sumaoh (Rhus typhina).— 
In a small suburban garden within view 
of my windows a specimen of this Rhus 
is now very attractive. The leaves are 
deep green, and serve admirably as a 
setting to the dense* erect panicles of 
flowers and fruits. In this Rhus the 
male and female flowers are borne on 
separate plants, the female being the more 
ornamental. Apart from the striking 
character of the inflorescence, this 
Sumach retains its foliage till the season 
is well advanced. In autumn the leaves 
acquire rich tints of orange, red, and 
purple before they drop. Tht- male 
flowers, which are borne in a more oik?ii 
panicle, are of a greenish tint. There is 
a variety R. t. laciniata, in which the 
leaflets are very deeply cut, thus giving to 
it a light and elegant appearance. A 
nearly allied kind is ithus glabra, which 
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differs from the preceding In the young 
shoots nnd leaves being smooth, while 
those of R. typhina are hairy. • Rhus 
glabra is dwarfer than the other. The 
autumn tints are also very bright. There 
is a eut-leaved variety of this, which, 
from a fine foliage point of view, is par¬ 
ticularly striking.—K. R. W. 

Ligustrum Henry!.— For the milder 
parts of the country this evergreen Privet 
is likely to l>e very useful. Growing 
about 6 feet high, it branches freely, and 
forms a shapely bush. The white flowers 
are borne freely in July in large corymbs, 
each up to fi inches long and 3 inches 
wide. Later In the year small black 
fruits are borne more or less freely, ac¬ 
cording to the season. L. Henryi is a 
native of Central China, whence it 
was Introduced in 1901 by Mr. E. H. Wil¬ 
son. It was, however, discovered a few 
years earlier by Trof. A. Henry, of Dub¬ 
lin University, who for many years re¬ 
sided In China, and made large collec¬ 
tions of plants, and It was In his honour 
that the specific name was given. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the indiscriminate planting of 
certain kinds of Privet has led to the 
genus as a whole being condemned in 
some quarters, but there are certain 
species that, can be legitimately Included 
among the most useful summer-flowering 
shrubs, while others are handsome ever¬ 
greens, the one under notice combining 
the two good qualities. Unfortunately, 
it is not really hardy enough for general 
cultivation.—D. 

Plants in the Isle of Wight.— Cera- 
tostigma Wilhnothe with me in Sussex 
makes somewhat rank growth, End 
flowers sparsely. Here on the green¬ 
sand I find it a charming shrub. It 
makes short growths and flowers freely 
on all the spurs. I sometimes wonder 
which is the prettier, Plumbago capensis 
in the conservatory or C. Wiilinottae in a 
sunny border outside. I think if the 
latter had as large trusses of bloom as 
the Plumbago, it would be the more beau¬ 
tiful of the two. Hydrangea Sargcnti, 
which is a good shrub on Sussex clay, is 
really a magnificent thing here. Other 
shrubs that thrive here are Sutherlandia 
frutescens on a south wall, and Daphne 
Genkwa in a shady north border. The 
Cordylines have come through the two 
Inst winters unbanned, but Veronicas of 
the Anderson! type were killed. Last 
winter punished my Sussex home badly ; 
many things that had come through the 
winter of 1910-17 succumbed ; some of 
the new Chinese trees suffered badly. 
Davidia, the Chinese Tulip tree, and 
I’opulus lasiocarpa were unhurt, but 
Populus yunnanensis was badly cut back, 
and P. sutchueiieiusis killed; of Corylus 
sinensis one tree was killed and another 
crippled.— Stephenson R. Clarke, The 
Cliff, Shanklin. 

Demise of the Aprloot.— The paper on 
this subject (page 350) brings to mind 
summers of long ago, when there was 
plenty of Apricots in the garden here. 
The only place in Scotland where I have 
seen this fruit in abundance of late years 
is Gordon Castle, Banffshire. It was in¬ 
deed a surprise when I first saw there 
a high wail facing south, about 150 yards 
long, covered from end to end with Apri¬ 
cot trees loaded with ripe fruit. I have 
not been there in autumn since 1911, but 
I presume the trees are still bearing. 
There is no lime in the natural soil of 
that district, but the climate of the 
Moray Firth is the finest in Scotland, de¬ 
spite winter severity.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, J fonreith . 

-Over forty-five years ago there was 

at Link field House , jm (lie outskirts of 
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Musselburgh, a high wall covered en¬ 
tirely with Afpricot trees. I never saw 
any branch dying on these trees, which 
used to bear very heavy crops of fine fruit 
every year. The soil was very sandy ; in 
fact, it possibly was covered by the tide 
at one time. Tl\p main road to the south 
divided the garden I refer to from the 
links so dear to the golfer. The kitchen 
garden which adjoined Pinkie House was 
also very sandy. Some few years ago, 
being in Edinburgh, I went to Mussel¬ 
burgh to find out whether this Apricot 
wall still existed, but found that the 
whole of the place had been built over. 
At one time, too, Apricots used to do well 
in the gardens at Brodie Castle, between 
Forres and Nairn, when I was employed 
there in IKCkS.— P. T. 


FRUIT. 

FLAVOUR IN PEACHES. 

The question of flavour in Peaches and 
Nectarines is very important, and of all 
fruits grown under glass—Melons which 
are poorly grown excepted—there is no 
other kind which is so unpalatable as an 
insipid Peach. The want of flavour in 
market Peaches is often very pronounced, 
but this is principally on account of the 
baneful practice of gathering the fruits be¬ 
fore they are ripe. This is carried to such 
an extent that they are often quite hard at 
the time of gathering, and this being so, 
how can the fruits be expected to be of 
good flavour? It does not matter how well 
the fruits may l)ave been grown, if they 
are gathered before they are well advanced 
to the final riiiening stage, that full, 
luscious, and vinous flavour so character¬ 
istic of a well-grown Peach will be want¬ 
ing. Some people say if colour is present 
it matters little about flavour, but when the 
fruits are well advanced towards the 
ripening stage they command a higher 
price and the colour is also more pleasing. 
It is astonishing the colour Peaches take 
on during the last twenty-four hours previ¬ 
ous to their final gathering, and this alone 
is well worth waiting for. There is also 
the additional danger of leaving the fruits 
too long on the tree before gathering, for 
when they are allowed to hang too long 
the flesh Is woolly in texture and lacks 
juice. The practice of allowing the fruits 
to drop into nets cannot be too ettongly 
condemned, for when they are so far ad¬ 
vanced as to fall the full flavour so de¬ 
sirable will have vanished. The injury 
that the fruits receive is also much against 
their keeping, for it will be noticed that 
these net-caught fruits keep but a very 
short time. 

Gathering too early.— A Peach or 
Nectarine, especially the latter, is unfit for 
gathering until it will part from the tree 
after being firmly grasped by the hand and 
given a slight backward pull. A pad of 
cotton-wool laid in the hand is sometimes 
used, and if the hand be hard and horny 
this aid may certainly be of use to prevent 
injury, but otherwise It is in the way. A 
practised eye can tell almost at a glance if 
a Peach is fit for gathering on account of 
the change of colour near the base of the 
fruit. Some i>eople recommend the use of 
a pair of sharp Grape-scissors for detach¬ 
ing the fruit, but these cart only be used 
occasionally, for if extreme care Is not 
taken far more injury will accrue to the 
fruit than without their aid. Indeed, the 
formation of some of the varieties Is 
against their use, for It would be impossi¬ 
ble to reach the foot-stalk without injuring 
the fruit. When gathering Peaches they 
should be laid in shallow trays over a base 
of soft paper shavings,, with a layer of 
silver paper over the whole. The fruits 


when laid on this should be removed to a 
dry and cool room or cellar, when twelve 
hours afterwards they will be in condition 
for use. They will keep well for three 
days if the position is cool, but, as previ¬ 
ously mentioned, the flavour is more fully 
developed from twelve to twenty-four 
hours after gathering. The early morning 
is also the best time for gathering, as at 
that time the fruits are cool. The 
Time of gathering is obviously only oue 
way of securing fruits of well-develoiwd 
flavour, as other cultural details, such as 
a circulation of warm and dry air, arc 
most imixirtaut. A damp and close atmo¬ 
sphere must be avoided, also overhead 
syringing when the fruits change for 
ripening, but inside moisture must not be 
wholly stopi»ed, as the floors should be 
damped in the morning and evening during 
fine weather. A sudden withdrawal of in¬ 
side moisture would affect the foliage con¬ 
siderably, especially under the strain of a 
bright sun. The practice of applying 
liquid manure to the ripening fruit may 
also be easily overdone. The application 
of liquid manure should cease at least 
a fortnight previous to gathering, or rather 
ripening, a soaking of clear water at this 
stage being the best. If the surface of the 
border is covered with long stable litter at 
this time, sufficient moisture will be re¬ 
tained in the soil to carry the fruits 
through to their full stage. If a heavy 
watering is given a few days prior to 
gathering, it sometimes causes the fruits 
to part from the tree before their time. 

__ A. G. 


PLANTING CORDON FRUIT-TREES. 
Would y ou please advase me if I could plant 
in a piece of ground I have in my garden, 
38 indies wide, six yards long, six treble 
cordon trees—say one Cherry, one Green¬ 
gage, one Apricot, one Damson, one Pear, 
and one Apple—by fixing up a wire fence 
6 feet high? What would be the best way 
to fix same, also in what way would I 
arrange the trees? I shall be pleased to 
have names and kinds that would suit.— 
Grade I. 

tYes, you may plant six treble cordon- 
trained fruit-trees in the manner sug¬ 
gested. With regard to the list of fruits 
sent we may mention that it would be use¬ 
less to attempt growing a Damson in this 
way, and the same with respect to an 
Apricot. We are also dubious about a 
Cherry, and therefore advise that all three 
be eliminated and that another Pear, 
Apple, and Plum be planted instead. The 
amended list would therefore consist of 
two trees of the fruits last named. Suit¬ 
able varieties would be Greengage and 
Golden Drop Plums, William’s Bon 
Chretien and Doyenne du Comice Pears, 
Ribstou Pippin and James Grieve Apples. 
If the Pear first mentioned is too early for 
you, substitute Louise Bonne of Jersey for 
it. A trellis 0 feet in height would answer, 
but one another foot or so in height would 
be better, as it would allow not only for 
an extra length of stem being trained out. 
but add to the yield. The trellis would be 
more durable if constructed of iron and 
wire. You would need two posts, one at 
each end, the one to affix the wires to and 
the other to act as a straining post. As 
both would have to bear a considerable 
strain their bases should be set in concrete. 
You would also require intermediate flat 
iron standards 3 feet apart with holes 
drilled through them 3 foot apart for pass¬ 
ing the wires through. These should be 
let into stones sunk In the ground about 
18 inches deep. Radisseurs attached to the 
straining-post will serve to tighten the 
wires with. When fixed, give all iron¬ 
work and wires three coats of lead colour 
paint. 

The same k||i,d. .ttffllis can be con- 
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«trueted of Oak jnists ami standards in¬ 
stead of iron. In that case the posts at 
either end would require a strong strut to 
prevent them being pulled out of the up¬ 
right when the wires are tightened. These 
ix)sls should Ik* not less than 0 inches 
square. The intermediate jioste may be 
3 inches by 2 inches, and let them into the 
ground IS inches in depth. These, as well 
as tlie end i»osts, would l>e more durable if 
the butt-ends are partly charred, and, 
while hot., dipped in creosote or coal tar. 
Paint all woodwork above ground and 
wires as advised above.] 


APPLE LOUD SUFFIELD. 

This, one of our best early cooking Apples, 
originated near Manchester, and was 
named after Lord Suflield, who was at that 
time Lord of the Manor of Middleton, and 
near to which place it was raised by a 
hand-loom weaver. If this variety is 
grown as a standard the trees should be 


for disiKj.sal. For private consumption it 
takes front rank, and it is a heavy, con¬ 
tinuous cropi>er, no matter whether grown 
in the orchard or garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grapes failing to swell. —Why do 

Grapes vary in si7X3 on the same bunch? 
Some, too, begin to colour before the per¬ 
fect ones are sufficiently coloured, and 
bundles on one Vine are always smaller 
towards the bottom.— Little Chang. 

' IThe discrepancy in the size of berries in 
the same bunch of Grapes, if very marked, 
is generally due to faulty setting, the 
smaller berries containing but one or no 
seeds at all, while the larger ones may have 
from three to four. An exi>ert can gener¬ 
ally determine which are faulty and cuts 
them out, if not at the first, certainly at 
the second thinning. These faulty berries 
always colour in advance of those which 
are i>erfeet. You omit mentioning the 
name of the variety. Had you done so we 


grafting is much the quickest and easiest 
and best method for all branches of J inch 
and upwards in diameter. —W. J. Faiimkk. 

Summer pruning of cordons.— From re¬ 
ports sent in from different parts, it 
would appear that the Pear crop is 
likely to be much below the average, and 
where this is so growers should not be in 
too great a hurry with the summer 
pruning, especially in the case of cordons. 
Given heavy crops, not. much growth is 
made after the beginning of July, but 
with nothing to hold it in check, it con¬ 
tinues considerably later, and a lot of 
small, useless wood makes its appearance 
after the pinching. This operation should 
therefore be deferred until a considerable 
l>ortion of the growth shows signs of 
ripening. Some varieties will be found to 
mature earlier than others, also early or 
late maturity in the wood is influenced by 
season and aspect. It seems rather hard 
having to devote a lot of attention to trees 
with no fruit on them, but it has to be 



Apple Lord Suflield. From a photograph sent by Mr. C. Turner , Ampthill Park Gardens , 

Ampthill , Beds. 


planted so that they are protected from 
high winds, otherwise there is a risk of 
the crop becoming considerably damaged. 
The only failing of this Apple is that the 
tree is liable to canker in some soils, and 
when this assumes very serious propor¬ 
tions the better plan is to plant Lord 
Grosvenor, which is proof against this evil. 
When well grown Alie fruits attain a very 
large si/e. They have a smooth pale 
yellow skin, which becomes slightly flushed 
when fully exixxsed to the sun on orchard 
standards; flesh white, tender and juicy, 
with a pleasant acid flavour. It is in use 
from August to October, and is a first-rate 
Apple for cooking. Owing to the skin be¬ 
ing delicate and tender, and therefore 
liable to show any mark and bruise easily, 
Lord Suflield is not planted so largely now 
as’formerly for market. # Nevertheless it is 
a very remunerative Apple if gathered just 
before the fruit 
packed Faud forward^ 


could have given you a more definite reply, 
as some varieties will not set a full com¬ 
plement of [>erfect berries without ex¬ 
traneous aid. If not artificially fertilised 
there is always a risk of a large percentage 
of imperfect berries being present in the 
bunches when they swell off.] 

Grafting Notes.— As regards heading 
down and re-grafting fruit-trees, “ E. M. 
15.” (page 23(1) asks for the experience of 
others. 1 have had considerable experi¬ 
ence in this way, and I find that it is much 
the best plan to cut off and re-graft only 
each alternate branch in one year and the 
other branches in the next year. When 
the whole tree is done at once, if it be a 
large one, the growth made by the grafts 
is very i>oor the first year, though the pro¬ 
gress the following year is good, but when 
the tree is grafted in halves the result is 
in every way better; a large tree with the 
whole of its branches cut back for grafting 
is apparently thrown off its balance, ltiud 


done if one expects good results in another 
season. There are many different fac¬ 
tors that have to be considered in success¬ 
ful cordon culture of Pears, so that it is 
advisable for the beginner to obtain ex¬ 
pert advice, and even then a lot of atten¬ 
tion is necessary to secure the best results, 
for, in addition to the i>oin.t4< above noted, 
it will be found that no two varieties have 
quite the same habit of growth, and con¬ 
sequently the treatment has to be varied, 
If only in a trifling way. The above re¬ 
marks apply to cordon trees of the Apple 
and Plum as well as the Pear, and also 
in a less degree to Gooseberries.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

The Morello Cherry.— Any reader with a 
north wall who is anxious to turn it to 
good account cannot do better than plant 
thereon in the coming autumn a Morello 
Cherry tree. No fruit-tree is so well 
adapted for a north .wall as this Cherry. 
Should the soil be very light and gravelly 
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it is well to take it away and replace it 
with some good holding loam with which 
has been mixed plenty of lime rubble. 
Should the soil be at all heavy, lime rubble 
should be added freely, while it is all im¬ 
portant, seeing that the soil under a north 
wall gets little benefit from the sun, that 
the drainage should be free. The Morello 
Cherry always bears on the young wood of 
the previous year. The great thing in the 
culture of this Cherry is to see that the 
bearing wood is spread regularly over the 
wall; one often sees trees of the Morello 
bearing fruiting wood at the ends of the 
branches, the centre composed of bare, 
barren branches. When this happens the 
young wood can be tied to these bare limbs, 
for as a rule there is always plenty of 
young fruiting wood. In time these bare 
branches can be entirely removed, their 
place being taken by the young wood which 
was tied to them. In this way it is possible 
to rejuvenate the tree if at the same time 
care is taken to assist the roots by rich top- 
dressings and frequent supplies of liquid- 
manure. 

Apricots in Perthshire.— I was at Kin- 

fauns Castle some years ago, and the 
Apricot trees were magnificent against 
a heated piped wall. They were 
thinning them when I was there, 
and pulling hundreds off—not a sign 
of gumming or dead twigs. I think soil 
and lack of heat have a great deal 
to do with it. Those piped walls are 
very common in Scotland. My trees 
have cropped well for the past six 
years on chalk, burnt earth (i.e., burnt 
vegetable matter) and old turf, no 
manure of any kind, and kept well 
watered, under glass coping when flower¬ 
ing, and syringed occasionally to set 
Urn blossoms. I am afraid their native 
roots would be too delicate to stand 
our climate and soil. I tried layering, 
but did not succeed. I have no gum¬ 
ming or twigs dying. The trunks crack 
at foot, which I cement, and it helps them 
along for several years. My soil was too 
rich when I planted them, which, I 
think, induced the cracking at foot. The 
trees at Kinfauns Castle must have been 
15 feet high, with such a spread and very 
twiggy, and kept well apart, showing 
great cultural care.— Charles Phelips, 
Mxlbrooh, Chxlde Okeford , Shillingstone t 
Dorset. 

The Peach otirl disease.— Sulphate of 
copper sprayed on the shoots thrice in the 
winter before the flowers expand, but at 
intervals of a fortnight between the dress¬ 
ings, and used the last time just before 
the flower-buds show the first sign of 
colour—.that is to say, as late as possible 
before flowering-will check, and in two 
or three seasons entirely eradicate, this 
fell fungus that does so much harm. 
Merely taking off the swollen leaves only 
checks the malady to a very small extent. 
The fungus runs in the bark, and it is 
there it must be combated. This remedy 
is so well known and so much used in 
France that I think it must be known in 
English gardens also.—E. H. Woodall, 
Garden. 

Flavour In Melons. —No fruit varies so 
greatly in flavour as Melons. It is well 
known that fruits from a single plant vary 
v">ry greatly, even to extremes. One fruit 
may be rich and luscious, while another 
may be tasteless and insipid. It is very 
difficult to say why this should be, and he 
would be a bold man who would speak 
authoritatively on the matter. Plenty of 
sunshine certainly makes for good flavour, 
and good cultivation tends to large fruits, 
wliile a restricted root-run appears to 
give the best quality^—A Scottish Gab- 
DKN TOgitized by 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDENS' 

PRIMULA WINTERI. 

Mr. J. Cornhill, who, on page 278, says 
he would not be surprised if this species 
“ in time gives birth to a race of beau¬ 
tiful varieties,” will be interested to 
know that there has been evidence of this 
from its earliest introduction, the seed¬ 
lings varying considerably in the size of 
the flowers, colour, and in the central 
markings. These differences attracted 
attention when the species was first pre¬ 
sented before the Royal Horticultural 
Society for certificate several years ago 
by Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, it being then 
observed that no two plants were exactly 
alike in the directions indicated. Subse¬ 
quent exhibits also proved this. So 
marked was this that on more than one 
occasion I suggested to Mr. Gill that it 
might be well worth while to isolate some 
of the finer forms and self-pollinate them, 
with a view to seeing what would result. 
Doubtless, by selection alone, a consider¬ 
ably improved race might result in course 
of time. Probably, also, the only way of 
perpetuating the best of them would be 
by means of root-cuttings, a method of 
propagation hardily worth while, perhaps, 
when, with rootsrhot over plentiful and 
the species not a little impatient of dis¬ 
turbance, it would be also likely to seri¬ 
ously resent root mutilation if carried out 
to any extent. Moreover, the seedlings 
(possess a vigour of their own, and will 
probably give the larger measure of satis¬ 
faction. 

The finest I have seen were either 
grown in miniature rock oaves or beneath 
the shelter of overhanging rock ledges, 
and growers will probably find that shelter 
of some such nature will have to be given 
If the plant is to be grown in the open 
air. On level ground and in more ex¬ 
posed places it has not proved a success, 
and the white meal being washed away 
from the plant, one phase of its charac¬ 
teristic beauty is entirely lost. Should 
the limitations above named prove to be 
essential to its good cultivation, then I 
fear that, beautiful though it is, it Is not 
“ destined to take high rank among 
hardy flowers ” as Mr. Oornhill hopes. As 
a choice subject for the alpine house, it 
will, I believe, given careful treatment, 
vie with any member of the race yet in¬ 
troduced. E. H. Jenkins. 


CAMPANULA KEWENSIS. 

I am now able to write more definitely 
about my Campanula Kewensis seedlings 
than I did In my note on this hybrid a 
week or two ago. All my plants have 
flowered. Campanula Kewensis, as raised 
at Kew, is a plant of extraordinary grace 
and charm, dainty, and thoroughly alpine 
in character. All my seedlings, raised by 
making thfe same cross, are round about C. 
Kewensis in habit and flower, some a little 
taller, some slightly larger in blossom, but 
to all intents and purposes pretty much the 
same thing. One particular seedling, how¬ 
ever, stands out as quite distinct and 
superior. I took a typical plant from the 
batch to Kew and compared it with the 
Kew plant, and Mr. Irving and I agreed 
that the two were practically the same 
thing. This is interesting, as the original 
C. Kewensis was a chance seedling, and 
not the result of a deliberate cross as I 
had supposed, and its parentage therefore 
was a matter of conjecture, though of 
fairly safe conjecture. The cross that I 
made proves that the Kew plant originated 
as had been supposed, viz., C. excisa x C. 
arvatica. I took three of my best seed¬ 
lings to the R.H.S. show on July 2nd, and 


the best and outstanding one of the three, 
which I named C. Phyllis Elliott, gained 
an Award of Merit. It is dwarfer, and 
has larger flowers than any of the others, 
and although I greatly liked one with pale, 
almost lavender-blue flowers, nobody else 
would look at it in comparison with 
Phyllis Elliott. Mr. E. H. Jenkins, in 
particular, was most emphatic as to the 
superiority of that particular plant., I 
made a slight error in describing C. Kew¬ 
ensis in my recent note. I spoke of each 
thread-like stem carrying a single flow’er, 
whereas each stem carries a good number. 
As I was writing from memory and had 
only seen the plant in flower once, two 
years ago, I may perhaps be forgiven the 
error. v 

I think there is no doubt, judging by the 
way everyone who cared anything for 
alpines at the recent show “ plumped ” for 
C. Phyllis Elliott, that that form of Kew¬ 
ensis will be the one best worth growing 
when it has been increased sufficiently for 
distribution. In the meantime the other 
seedlings of the same batch are all of extra¬ 
ordinary charm and daintiness, and by 
September at latest there should be a 
goodly batch of little i>ote of them ready 
for going out into choice pockets and 
moraines. All the seedlings are alike In 
being very free in growth, running about 
underground just as G. excisa does. The 
tiny plants in thumb pots which I had this 
spring have filled the 5-inch pots in which 
they now are. Any light, free, gritty loam 
or moraine soil will suit them. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mountain Avens (Dryas octo- 
petala).—Will anyone kindly toll me how 
to induce Divas oc tope tala to bloom? My 
tiny slips of four years ago are now broad 

g roan mats of a yard or more across, but 
owers are practically nil. One is spread¬ 
ing enormously in moraine, another in 
rock-bed in peaty loam, S.W. aspect. 
Should I divide, and when?—H. S., Erin. 

[This belongs to a family of mountain 
plants of the Rose family containing two 
or three alpine plants of spreading 
growth and neat evergreen foliage. They 
thrive in borders of light soil, though they 
are seen to best advantage in the rock 
garden, where they can spread over the 
brows and surfaces of limestone rocks, 
best on an exposed spot not too dry, 
though when well established they will 
flourish undeT almost any conditions.] 
Dlanthus caeslus.— Those who require a 
showy plant for the rock garden in June 
should make a note of the Cheddar 
Pink if they do not already possess it. 
Of a pretty shade of pink in the typical 
kind, there are also a white-flowered form 
and another known as grandiflorus which 
has deep rose-coloured flowers. At Wisley 
recently a big patch several feet across 
with hundreds of expanded flowers was 
particularly effective. The plant is easily 
raised from seeds, and a score of seedlings 
ivould soon make a worthy group. It is 
also good for walls and paved walks.— 
E H. Jenkins. 

Soablosa columbaria.— I like to have 
wild flowers in my garden if they flourish 
and are not of too encroaching a nature. 
The above species has proved very satis¬ 
factory. I took up a few roots from the 
Surrey Downs, where it grows in great 
profusion, two or three years ago, and 
planted tiiem in a limy pocket in trie rock 
garden ; and they have now become quite 
a flourishing oolony, and give a great pro¬ 
fusion of their dainty little flowers in 
July. They seed about fairly freely, but 
the seeds ao not travel, and the colony is 
easily kept within bounds, and always 
looks neat. -The plants also flourish and 
look very well in a retaining wall, and 
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they are very useful for blooming at a 
time of year when many of the rock plants 
are getting over.—O. C. C. 

Campanula pusilla Miss Willmott. —This 
is one of the most l>eautiful of all the 
dwarf Campanulas. It seems indifferent 
to soil and situation, and is such a good 
doer that any little offset put in during 
winter or spring will soon make a nice 
plant. The white variety of C. pusilla is 
no less charming, and there is another 
lovely blue form, with flowers slighuy 
paleT than those of C. p. Miss Willmott, 
called Highcroft China.—A. T. J. 

Convolvulus althaeoides. —For rock gar¬ 
den* or edgings where effects in subdued 
shades of colour are desired, this plant is 
distinct and useful. The long, trailing 
stems and deeply cut leaves are of a soft 
grev, the flower* of a delicate rose-purple 
with a satiny texture. The flowering 
season extends from June to autump. It 


Phyteuma Sieberl (syn. P. Charmelii).— 
After a long and tool some battle with 
slugs, I have succeeded in flowering the 
above species. A large and spherical head 
of violet flowers on a spindly stem and a 
few rather mean-looking leaves are my 
questionable reward.—J. 

Cheiranthus Allioni (p. 309).—There is an 
omission in the last sentence^ which reads: 
—“This plant is not a perennial, as it seeds 
freely,” etc. It should read:—“This 
plant is not a perennial, but that is no 
great disadvantage, as it seeds freely,” 
etc.— Terry Lee. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

CISTUS PURPUREUS. 

This, a specimen of which growing in a 
Sussex garden w r e figure to-day, is one of 
the most beautiful of the Roek Rose*. The 
flowers, each 3 inches across, are in colour 


Cistus purpureus at Brockhurst, East Grinstead, Sussex . 


came tlirough last winter with me without 
any ill effects.—N. Wales. 

Erodium chrysanthum.— This is bloom¬ 
ing well now, the delicate yellow flowers 
affording a fine contrast to those of most 
of the other species of Erodium. The 
finely cut, silvery foliage is very beau¬ 
tiful, and the plant woidd be well worth 
growing, even without its flowers. Like 
most of its kind, it enjoys a dry, sunny 
position, and appreciates lime in the soil. 
—N. L. 

Llnaria origanifolia. — For grouping 
where a blue or blue-grey effect is desired, 
this little Toad-Flax is very satisfactory. 
It is of somewhat loose habit, the branch¬ 
ing stems bearing a profusion of large 
flowers of a soft lavenaer-blue. At a dis¬ 
tance this plant mighty be taken far Cat¬ 
mint. p Itj.dpe* welf witdpBtf iipfJ sunny 
aspect and warm sofL=^U. Jit 1^ 


a pleasing shade of reddish-purple with a 
dark crimson blotch at the base of each 
petal. Although it is not very hardy, there 
are some fine plants of it throughout the 
country/ more especially in Sir Frank 
Crisp’s garden at Friar Park, and also in 
that of Miss Willmott at Warley Place. 

N0TE8 AND REPLIES. 

Ivy on the house walls.— Many people 
have an idea that the dampness on w T alls 
overgrown by Ivy is caused by the Ivy. 
This is a mistake. The trouble is really 
due to allowing the growths of the Ivy to 
invade the gutters, thus choking them, and 
causing the water to overflow down the 
walls. The same thing happens when 
Ampelopsis Veitchi is allowed to choke up 
the spouts. Ivy to be kept In good condi¬ 
tion should be cut hard into the wall every 


year, the month of April being the best 
time. The plants after the cutting in will 
at once start into growth, and fresh green 
leaves will cover the front of thp house. 
The cutting in also allows of all the dead 
leaves and rubbish, including sparrow’s* 
nests, which are very often found under 
the eaves, being cleared away. As Ivy can 
always be had in pots, it can be planted at 
any time w r ith very little risk of failure. 
When planting, it is always well to add 
some loam and a little manure, and as the 
soil close up to the w r all of a house is, as a 
rule, very dry, occasional soakings of 
water help considerably in the re-establish¬ 
ing of the plants. After the plants are 
placed in position carefully loosen all the 
shoots, and nail each one to the wall. 
When the plants begin to grow in the 
spring each of these shoots will throw’ out 
tendrils, W’hich will cling to the wall, and 
there will be no more need of any nailing. 

The Grey Heath (Erica cinerea).—From 
midsummer onw’ards this charming Heath 
continues to bloom. While the flowers of 
the typical kind are of a bright purple 
tint, there are some w'ell-marked varieties, 
notably alba (w’hite), atropurpurea (deep 
purple), and coccinea (bright red without 
any trace of purple). Despite the fact that 
a good deal has been written about hardy 
Heaths within recent years, they are not 
planted so freely as one might expect. By 
a judicious selection flow r ers may be had 
practically all the year round. Other 
British Heaths that bloom about the same 
time as Erica cinerea are Erica ciliaris, 
with rosy-red flowers, and E. Tetralix. 
Closely related to the Ericas and by some 
authorities included therewith is the w’ell- 
knowm Ling or Heather (Calluna vulgaris), 
of which there is an innumerable number 
of varieties. They differ from each other 
in the colour of the flowers, In habit, colour 
of the foliage, and other particulars. 
Another member of the Heath family, 
which has beeu in bloom for some time, is 
the Connemara Heath (Dabmcia i>olifolia), 
whose flowers are rosy-purple in the typi¬ 
cal kind, while in alba they are white and 
in atropurpurea deep purple. A curious 
variety Is bicolor, w’lth both colours on the 
same plant.—K. R. W. 

Philesia buxifolia. — The individual 
flow’ers of this might well be taken for 
those of Larger in rosea, to w’hich it is 
very nearly allied. The Philesia, however, 
is quite a dwarf, dense-growing plant, and 
when in bloom is exceedingly pleasing. It 
is a native of Chili. Out of doors it suc¬ 
ceeds best in a humid atmosphere, such as 
in the extreme w r est of England and in 
parts of Ireland, conditions, indeed, under 
w T hich the Lapageria is at home. A fairly 
moist peaty compost suits both of these 
plants. This Philesia can be readily in¬ 
creased by division if carefully carried 
out, the spring being the best time to do 
this. A very interesting hybrid—Phila- 
geria Veitchi—w r as raised in Messrs. 
Veiteh’s nursery many years ago between 
the Philesia and Lapageria rosea. Though 
it aroused a good deal of attention at the 
time, it has not proved very amenable to 
cultivation, and has now almost disap¬ 
peared.—W. T. 

Diervillas in 3.W. Scotland.— I do not re : 

member having seen these blooming so 
profusely for many years. Some bushes, 
even in the suburb of a good-sized towm, 
are full of flow’er. A few people grow 
them against walls, but their beauty is 
never so well displayed as when they are 
In bush form. As a rule, the lighter- 
coloured vaiicties appear to be the 
greatest favourites. A great many people 
purchased Eva Rathke, on the strength of 
its being the darkest form, but to my 
miud it is noti nearly fso effective as the 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CAMPANULA VIDALI FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

This is one of the most distinct of the 
Bellflower family, and also one of the most 
tender. It is of quite a shrubby character, 
forming a stout, erect stem 6 inches or 
8 inches in' height, from which side 
branches are pushed forth. If secured to 
a stake these will reach a height of a 
couple of feet and bear flowers throughout 
the greater part of their length. The 
blossoms, which are each about 2 inches in 
length, are of a thick wax-like texture, 
and in colour white with a bright orange 
ring at the base of the interior. They are 
of a distinct shape, being markedly con¬ 
tracted in the middle, with a fairly ex¬ 
panded mouth. The leaves are of a thick 
waxy nature. This Campanula is a native 


the result is failure. I have tried them in 
propagatiug-euse, in hotbed, in green¬ 
house, in stove, and in cold frame; I have 
varied the compost and covered the pans 
with sheets of glass—in short, the seeds 
have been manipulated in every con¬ 
ceivable way. My neighbours experience 
no difficulty with these things, and on their 
charity I rely. They cannot point out 
wherein my culture errs. Can any reader 
of Gardening do so? The seeds I use can¬ 
not always be bad.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Hydrangeas. — The propagation of 
Hydrangeas from cuttings of ripened 
wood, taken as soon as possible after the 
blooming season, with a view to growing 
plants for the production of one large head 
of flowers, has much to recommend it, as 
by following this course- one may in a year 
get such plants into 5-inch pots. Snort, 
sturdy cuttings, having several pairs or 
leaves are the l>est, and after the lower 
pair is removed, the cuttings should be 
potted separately in leaf-mouldy loam, 


leaf sent, the plants are growing in t-oo 
moist and warm a temperature, and this, 
coupled with the fact that they are much 
shaded, would quite account for their de¬ 
caying in the way the^ do. Use lesg 
shading—this will not injure, but rather 
benefit, the Maiden-hair Ferns grown with 
them—and maintain a drier atmosphere in 
the house, ventilating freely now night 
and day, but avoid cold draughts of air. 
This treatment should restore the plants to 
good health 1 
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Captain Vidal in 1851. It Is one of the 
most tender members of the genus, and 
can only be regarded as hardy in particu¬ 
larly favoured districts. It is, however, of 
considerable value for the greenhouse, 
coming into flower during the latter part 
of the summer when many of the occu¬ 
pants of that structure are on the wane 
This Campanula is readily increased by 
seeds, which ripen freely. Sown In the 
spring, the young plants grow quickly and 
will form good flowering examples the fol¬ 
lowing year. Though of a permanent 
nature, the plants are most satisfactory 
when treated as biennials. Cuttings can 
be struck in the spring, but not readily, as 
they exude a kind of glutinous sap which 
militates against the production of roots. 
Furthermore plants raised from cuttings 
are never so desirable as seedlings. I have 
tried to cross this Campanula with other 
si»eciee, but have always failed. 

K. R. W 


near the glass, and shading for a time, as.| 
necessary. I favour the plan of growing 
each cutting on separately rather than 
propagating a number in a pan, as the 
less tne roots are disturl>ed the better. 
During the winter months Hydrangeas 
need only keeping free from frost.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Lantana salvtafolia as a greenhouse 
climber. —Very few greenhouse climbing 
plants keep up a succession of bloom for 
so long a iieriotl as this Lantana. It is of 
free growth, and if the principal shoots are 
secured to the roof or rafters to dispose 
themselves at will they will hang down for 
a considerable distance, the effect being 
very pleasing. Added to this, a succession 
of the compact, rounded clusters of laven¬ 
der-mauve coloured blossoms is kept up 
from the early part of the summer till 
autumn is well advanced. Previous to the 
war, when summer bedding w T as largely 
carried out in parks and gardens, this 
Lantana was often employed for the pur¬ 
pose. It was generally known as L. delica- 
tissima. Under the influence of the sum¬ 
mer’s sun the flowers were much deeper in 
colour than they were in a shaded green¬ 
house, being, in fact, of quite a purplish 
tint. This Lantana is, when planted out, 
seen to considerable advantage when from 
3 feet to 5 feet in height, the main stem 
being secured to an upright stake and the 
minor ones allowed to grow naturally. 
Lnntnnas can Ik? wintered as easily as 
Fuchsias, which in these days of economy 
of fuel is an imi>ortaut consideration.— 
W. T. 

Failures with seeds.— We are, most of 
us, more prone to chronicle our successes 
than onr failures, but when, in certain 
cases, these failures i>ersist, one wonders 
wherein lies the resiwmsibiUty. For ex¬ 
ample, I can never induce seeds of 
Grevillca robusta to germinate, and when- 


GARDEN PE8TS AND FRIENDS. 

Scab in Potatoes.—I send you under 
separate cover a sample of Potato, which 
I should be glad if you will kindly toll me 
wliat disease has attacked it and the 
remedy. The cleanest of the two seed 
tubers sent is the actual tseed of the 
diseased Potato forwarded; the other 
is from a root of Potatoes not so badly 
infected in another row. I have also 
sent a small portion of the soil in which 
the Potatoes were grown.—D. B. Wil¬ 
liams. 

[Your Potatoes arc attacked by the 
disease called scab. It is a ml her severe 
attack in the present instance, but is only 
skin deep, and i*>tatoes so attacked are 
not likely to be damaged much for cook¬ 
ing or keeping qualities. To prevent the 
spread of the disease, seed tubers should 
be steeped in a solution of one part of 
formalin to 200 parts of water for two 
hours before they are put to sprout.] 


Celery leaf blight.— It is advisable to j 
spray Celery plants now as a preventive 
against leaf blight. This disease is often 
confused with that caused by the leaf¬ 
mining maggot of the Celery fly, but may 
be distinguished by the presence of in¬ 
numerable minute black speaks on the 
leaves and stems, and by the absence of the 
white spots with the maggots between the 
upper and lower skins of the leaf. Leaf 
blight is caused by a fungus, and the black 
specks alluded to contain myriads of 
spores, which spread the disease. The 
foliage suffers severely, and in bad cases 
the whole plant is dwarfed and useless. 
To protect the plants they should be 
sprayed with Burgundy Mixture. This 
may be done at the same time the Potatoes 
are being sprayed. If one or two further 
sprayings are given at intervals of about 
three weeks the plants should be able suc¬ 
cessfully to resist an attack. Board of 
Agriculture leaflets deal with Celery blight 
and Celery fly respectively, and if any 
doubt exists the disease will be identified 
if specimens are sent to the Food Produc¬ 
tion Department, 72, Victoria Street. 
S.W. 1, and the envelopes marked 
“ Technical Division.” 

Begonias unhealthy. —Evidently, from 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

CUTTING FLOWERS. 

The time has now arrived when some 
amount of discretion is necessary with re¬ 
gard to the time of cutting flowers. To 
cut flowers when the sun is shining full 
upon Jthem is altogether w rong. At such 
times there is always a disposition to droop 
by reason of the warmth, hence they do 
not on the whole last so well when 
arranged. The best time to cut flowers is 
early in the morning while the dew is 
fresh upon them, or else during the even¬ 
ing. I prefer the early morning, from six 
to seven o’clock' being better than an hour 
later. As soon as cut, the stems should be 
placed in water, even if in a tem{>orun¬ 
way if not convenient to arrange them at 
once in their proper positions. When 
flowers have to be packed early in the 
morning to be oent a long distance they 
must either be cut extra early, or, what is 
of the two, I think, preferable, cut the 
previous evening and placed in water all 
night in a cool place, which can be kept 
close. In this way they absorb all the 
water it is possible for them to do, being 
consequently fresher when unpacked. Even 
if cut in the morning I would dip the 
stems in water so as to assist towards the 
same end, this being better in the case of 
some flowers than entirely immersing 
them, more particularly all such as are 
known not to travel any too well. 

Maidenhair Fern has the name for not 
keeping any too fresh when cut; this is 
partly, if not greatly, the fault of 
the management. In any case, now 
when it is known that a certain 
amount will be required in the morn¬ 
ing, it is much better to pick the 
fronds over-night and bunch them after¬ 
wards, leaving them immersed until the 
following morning. This Fern will travel 
better in bunches than if packed loosely 
either below or above the flowers; in the 
bunches it retains more moisture, which is 
a decided gain. Those fronds should be 
chosen which are fully devekqied, pale- 
coloured ones hi sting longer than dark 
green ones, while those with small or 
medium-sized pinna? are preferable to 
those of larger proportions. Asparagus 
plumosus or A. tenuissimus should also be 
used extensively. 


ever I sow seeds q| the hybrid Lantanas the thin, flimsy texture of the Begonia 

Digitized by (jQOQIC 


WOTBB AND RBPLIBB. 

Col looting Crosses.— Now is the time to 
look out for a supply of the various sorts 
of Grasses that are so beautiful, light, 
and fop lb cry, and which spring up on 
every piece of waste land or bye-lane in 
the kingdom. Gather them just as they 
are coming into bloom, and dry them 
gently. They will look beautiful all the 
season, either by themselves or mixed 
with cut flowers, and certainly are pre¬ 
ferable to the dried Grasses that one sees 
in shop windows dyed in the most flaming 
ndours imaginable. There are many 
kinds of ornamental Grasses cultivated 
in gardens nowadays, but none more 
beautiful than cau bo plucked by any 
wayside. 

Original from 
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ROSE 8. 

WILD ROSES AT NEWRY. 

Mu. G. N. Smith writes as to a large form 
of the Dug Rose, here figured, I had from 
him.—W. 

It is not easy to distinguish the 
Rose shown in the picture you send, 
as I do not know the colour. The 
llowers and foliage resemble those of 
R. carelica, which has rose-coloured 
flowers and bright-red bark. Most of 
the single Roses are just over, but I 
send you a few that are still in 
flower. 

R. sc. China. —So far unnamed ; a 
very pretty Rose of bushy, upright 
habit, and later than most species. 

R. nivea villosa. —One of the best, 
and very fragrant. 


but after two or three years they die away. 
My gardener manured several beds heavily 
two years running, and this spring put a 
great deal of lime on them. It does not 
seem to have been a success. Evein strong 
plants of Frau Kail Drusehki have 
dwindled away, although the roots on 
examination seem healthy, with the ex¬ 
ception of small patches of white on them. 
—Little Chang. 

[As the Roses die in so short a time 
after being planted, there must be some¬ 
thing of a deleterious nature in the soil. 
What this may be we are, of course, unable 
to say. We therefore strongly recommend 
you to have a sample of the soil analysed 
and ascertain, if possible, what is killing 
tlie plants in this mysterious fashion. 
Kindly send a piece of root with tlie twitch 
of white which you refer to on it.] 

Roses that succeed.— These are days 


that would be depressing. I suppose one 
will always fall a victim lo a glorious 
piece of perfection at a show, or a par¬ 
ticularly flourishing specimen in a 
friend's garden, and I have got. a dozen 
new sorts to try.— Tockenham , Wilts. 

Rambler Roses. —The interesting note 
from “ G. C.” anent Rambler Roses, in 
Gardening for July 20lh, as to their de¬ 
cline in popularity confirms what I said in 
regard to them on page ;t2K. Rambler Roses 
are showy while they last—“a flash in the 
pan ” so to speak—but afterwards for 
months they are anything but beautiful. I 
remember going into a garden last summer 
and seeing a plant of Dorothy Ferkins 
after it bad flowered,, a mass of mildewed 
shoots, and was asked “ What can I db 
with all this? ” When I advised cutting it 
all down or clearing it away altogether I 
think I must have been regarded as a pre- 



Large form of Dog Rose. 


R. nuimjFouA.— Invaluable for Us 
beautiful-coloured foliage, aud later 
on deep rod fruits. 

R. folios a x R. KUGOSA.— Quite a 
late and continuous-flowering hybrid 
of dwarf, compact habit. 

It. HUMIUS X R. RUCiOSA.— Jllst 
coming into flower, and will continue 
until late autumn; makes a splendid 
hedge. 

It. SEKioEA.—Very beautiful; now 
in fruit. 

R. lucida fl.-pl.— A sweet old Rose ; 
makes a charming bush. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses falling. —What is the right treat¬ 
ment for Roses? My. soil evidently does 
not suit the in. I hij^ uew-^ne.3 ^iili|qiitly, 


when one takes note of the Roses that 
flourish in the garden. Two years with 
no manure and a long drought have 
caused many gaps, and one is all the 
more grateful for the survivors. Tlie 
Wichuraianas have suffered most—small 
trusses and tiny blooms. Among the 
Teas and II.P.’s I notice Snowball, Walter 
Sliced, Mrs. David McKee, Simplicity, 
Gustave Regis, Sulpliurea, Melody, Prince 
de Rulgarie, Molly S. Crawford, Marie 
Van Iloutte, James Coey, Lady Hilling¬ 
don, Duchess of Wellington, Jacques Vin¬ 
cent, Mine. Edouard Herriot, Mme. 
Ravary, Mrs. A. Waddell, Louise C. 
Breslau, Caroline Testout, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Ecarlate, Florence II. Veitch, 
J. B. Clarke, Gen. M‘Arthur, George C. 
Waud, Gloire de Chedane Guinnoisseau, 
Warrior, and Chffteau de Clos Vougeot. 
I am not going to mention the failures— 


judiced person, but the fact is, as ** G. C.” 
!>oints out, “all tlie pruning needed to 
keep it within bounds can never rid it of 
defects.” To the useful substitutes men¬ 
tioned by “ G. C.” I would add Trier, a 
great favourite of mine after years of ex¬ 
perience of it, and one whose praises I 
have sounded before, blooming as it does 
from June to October, and sometimes into 
November, in sheltered i»ositious. One 
cannot* call it a Rambler, as it is more 
staid in growth, but for pillars it is an 
admirable sort, a semi-double, creamy- 
white, with golden anthers, and very 
sw r cetly scented.— Woodbastwick. 

Rose Fortune's Yellow (Rose).—\\v. fear 
there are few localities in England where 
this Rose can be grown in the open air. All 
the pruning neceasary is to cut. out some of 
the old wood a-iM Iay : *in tlie young. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OUTDOOR PLANT* 


CLEMATISES FROM SEED. 

It would seem to be well worth making 
some experiments in growing various 
species and varieties of Clematis from 
seed. I have planted from time to time 
quite a number of the large-flowered hybrid 
Clematises here, Nelly Moser, Lady North- 
cliffe, etc., both grafted and own root 
plants, and not one of them i6 alive to-day. 
I will not attempt to give a reason for this 
because I do not know. I took some pains 
in trying to make them comfortable, but 
somehow I was not successful. Two years 
ago a friend sent me a tiny seedling 
Clematis, raised from seed of a variety 
called, I think, Glory of Worcester or some 
such name. I planted it out at the foot of 
a wall facing south-west, hoping it might 
run up » plant of Rose Sinica Anemone, 
wbichfls trained loosely to a low chimney- 
stack in the wall. The soil was hot and 
sliallow, and not very good, though there 
is lime in it. Last summer it made a 
shoot about 3 feet or 4 feet high, and I 
gave it a “leg up” into the Rose by 
setting a medium Tea-stick for it to cling 
to. This year the plapt has made good, 
strong growth, and is flowering. There 
are a dozen or so big buds, one of which 
has oj>ened into a large, solid flower of the 
loveliest soft lavender-blue. It is well up 
into the Rose, and a few of the immense 
single Rose blossoms, 5 inches across and 
soft, clear, creamy-pink, have lingered on 
after the main mass to make a delicious 
contrast to the Clematis. If only the Rose 
would flower a fortnight later, or the 
Clematis earlier, the two, fully out to¬ 
gether, would be lovely. But even as it is, 
first the Rose alone, then the last Roses 
and first Clematis blooms, and lastly the 
main crop of Clematis will give an eight or 
ten weeks’ succession of exceptional 
charm. . 

I am so pleased with this first success 
with Clematis from seed, especially after 
my failures with ready-made plants, that 
I shall certainly carry the experiment 
further whenever I can manage to secure 
seed* of the large-flowered hybrids. I have 
also a promising batch of seedlings of C. 
montana Tubens coming along, which will 
go out into my garden this autumn to 
ramble over various trees and rough shrubs 
which I have already marked down in my 
mind’s eye for them. These seedlings were 
sent to me from Ireland last spring, but 
seemed too small to go out and fend for 
themselves during a time when shortage 
of labour makes it almost impossible to 
give the small attentions which help 
naturalised plants through their early 
struggles. 

Having recorded some failures with 
ready-made Clematis plants I will tell of 
one success. Twelve years ago I planted a 
C. Jackmani (grafted) at the foot of a 
standard red May in the garden of a house 
which was my home at that time. It soon 
ran up througlrthe branches and out on to 
the top of the tree, and every year it 
flowers gloriously. * It is close to the road, 
so that I can watch and enjoy it as much 
as, and probably more, than the present 
owner. It has never been pruned since the 
day it was planted. The soil is light and 
sandy, and absolutely lime free. 

I do not wish to suggest by this note that 
we should give up planting “ ready-made ” 
Clematises in favour of seedlings. Far 
from ft.. The mimed sorts are so lovely 
that no pains should be spared in trying to 
establish them. They seem to be capricious, 
liking some soils and refusing to grow in 
others, but I shall probably always go on 
buying and planting them with Tvarying 
succeigsjgj||g4;J Bo tj iinfr ^jjfr 11 if3b|^Jiueh 


pleasure to be had freto raising from seed, 
and while there is the possibility that seed¬ 
lings may flourish where the plants of 
commerce fail, there is also the added 
interest of never knowing what one may 
get from seed. I have fallen a victim to 
the glory of many a fine Clematis at the 
shows, but the flowers of my first “ Wor¬ 
cester ” seedling are as large and broad- 
petalled and sumptuous as any of them. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


NOTES ON SOME ANNUALS. 

Of the Poppies, Papaver umbrosum is one 
of the best, I think. Alike neat in habit 
and very free-flowering, the variety is very 
attractive when in bloom, the scarlet 
petals being enhanced by the blue-black 
dot at the base of each. P. umbrosum is 
one of these annuals which are especially 
adapted for autumn sowing, and when the 
, seedlings survive the winter they speedily 
make fine plants which bloom from June 
onward. Equally showy is Eschscholtzia 
californica, which makes a very effective 
bed and does well when sown in autumn. 
The habit of E. californica is a trifle 
straggling. To correct this, Spruce tips 
about 18 inches in height may be stuck 
throughout the bed. Eutoca viscida, or, 
as it is at times called, Phacelia viscida, 
is a good annual/ the flowers being not 
inferior in colour to those of the charming 
P. campanularia, which is so capricious. 
E. viscida has one fault, its loose habit, 
but where neatness is not essential the 
variety can be recommended. Lavatera 
trimestris everyone ought to grow. I 
have a vivid recollection of a border, 30 
feet long by 8 feet wide, filled with this 
striking annual. There were three lines 
in the border, and the plants were thinned 
to a foot apart. Spruce branches 4 feet in 
height were placed on either side of each 
row exactly as in staking Peas. By the 
end of August these branches were entirely 
concealed from view, and the large satiny- 
rose blooms attracted much more attention 
than those of more intrinsically valuable 
plants. I do not care for the white form. 
Malope grandiflora, treated in a similar 
way, is equally useful, but the colour is 
not so good as that of L. trimestris, and 
in this case, too, I am not an admirer of 
the white variety. Larkspurs are admired 
by everybody, and of the various forms 
my own favourites are those of a tall and 
branching habit. These can be used in a , 
very effective way not only in beds of some 
size, but as backgrounds for dwarf sub¬ 
jects. Larkspurs, sown out, are slow 
growers in their early stages, but when 
established, progress is quickly made. 
Godetias are showy, if a little stiff, and 
can be used in long lines or in beds. The 
Bride, Lady Albemarle, and Duchess of 
Albany are typical of the single Godetias. 
The double forms are looser, and by some 
are considered more graceful. Certainly 
a batch grown in pots will always arrest 
the attention of visitors in spring when 
grown under glass. Gypsophila elegans is 
not only ornamental when grown in good- 
sized clumps, but the feathery and grace¬ 
ful blooms are invaluable for cutting and 
for associating with Poppies, Sweet Peas, 
and similar light flowers. It has the addi¬ 
tional advantage of flowering well in ad¬ 
vance of the popular and perennial G. 
paniculata, and fills up the gap until that 
is available. W. McG. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Pampas Grass. —I have 
several large clumps of Pampas Grass. 
They have l>een planted many years, and 
are getting very full of Bindweed and 
other weeds and old, dead growth. Can 
you tell me how best to clear this P One 
suggestion given to me is in the late 


autumn to fire it after the bloom has died 
down, leaving the ashes on all the winter. 
It seems to me a risk letting the frost get 
down to the roots.—R. P. 

[Firing the clumps is the best way of 
ridding the plants of the accumulated rub¬ 
bish and dead material of past years so 
far as the tufts are concerned. It will in 
no wise, however, affect the Bindweed, 
which, established round about the clumps, 
will spring into life as usual. By de¬ 
ferring the firing of the Pampas Grass till 
the greater severity of the winter is past— 
it would not be prudent to do it in the 
autumn unless adequate protection was 
afforded the clumi)s for the winter—the 
danger from frost would be disposed of. 
Then with the earliest signs of returning 
growth you had better lift the plants and 
divide and replant them. By so doing, an* 
opportunity will be afforded for the further 
freeing of the plants from rubbish and 
getting rid of the worst of the Bindweed. 
The ground, too, could also be cleaned. 
Fresh stations free of the pernicious weed 
named would be best, as in these the plants 
would have the benefit of new soil. By 
dividing the plants rather freely you might 
get rid of the worst of the Bindweed, even 
though you had a little longer to wait be¬ 
fore the plants reached their former size. 
Clumps would be the more easily formed 
by your planting three or five pieces in a 
group, the units separated by a foot or 
15 inches. The best way to divide such 
things as Pampas Grass is to lay the 
clumps on their side and insert two moder- 
rately-sized garden forks placed back to 
back into the tuft just below ground-level. 
When the forks have pierced right through 
the clump wrench them outwards in oppo¬ 
site directions. This will rend the clump 
asunder practically without loss. Repeat 
the operation as often as is necessary. For 
dividing stubborn-rooted herbaceous plants 
the two-fork method is unequalled.] 

Sweet Pea Lord Fleher. —I have often 
considered that Sweet Pea raisers ought, 
if they can, to get away from the In¬ 
creasing shades of pink, and concentrate 
their energies upon giving us some new 
dark, or darkish, shades of the popular 
flower. Such an one as Lord Fisher may 
be taken as an instance of what I mean. 
It is, from my point of view, a good Pea, 
its purplish-maroon blooms being more 
pleasing to me than those of King Manoel. 

I still like the older Black Knight and 
Othello. There are others who think that 
the pdmk and light shades generally are 
much too predominant in Sweet Peas. 
Mentioning this, last year, to a well-known 
raiser of new Peas, he said that I was on 
the wrong line altogether, and that in our 
changeable climate and with our uncer¬ 
tain summers, and especially our uncertain 
autumns, we could not have too many 
brightly-coloured Sweet Peas and other 
flowers. This is, certainly, another way of 
looking at the subject, but I am, neverthe¬ 
less, of opinion that a move in the way of 
a proportion of dark Sweet Peas would be 
in the right direction.— Scot. 

Gillenla trifoliata. —I have this grouped 
with herbaceous Spira>as and native Ferns 
by the waterside in the wild garden. It 
sends up 2-feet stems, with foliage cloeely 
resembling that; of the Meadow Sweet. In 
late June these break into loose panicles 
of pure-white flowers tinted with red on 
the reverse. Slugs seem inordinately fond 
of it in early spring when the young shoots 
first appear, hut beyond that the plant 
takes care of itself.—N. Wales. 

Prunella Webbfana. —A disappointment 
for several years, this form of Self-heal 
has this year made amends by producing 
an abundance of rose-crimson flower- 
heads. A large patch is a cheerful sight 
in the July garden, and, as a oarpeter or 
edging, I should think this plant has 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER TURNIPS. 

I should greatly appreciate your advice 
on the subject of White Stone Winter 
Turnips, and should like to know what 
kind of soil is best for them and what 
kind of manure is needed to incorporate in 
the soil in order to get a nice large Turnip. 
Is it best to sow the seed in drills fairly 
thin, or to put two or three seeds at abouit 
6 inches apart in the drills?—R. C. 
Fishes. 

[As a rule there Is no great difficulty in 
securing a good supply of Turnips for win¬ 
ter use. Breadths of sufficient area to 
meet the demands in each individual case 
should be sown from the middle of July to 
the middle or end of August. If the 
weather is favourable growth is quick, and 
if this is further accelerated by occasion¬ 
ally dusting the soil with soot, and by 
sprinkling a little guano between the row's 
when rain seems imminent the roots attain 
a good size ere winter sets in. So long as 
the weather remains open they may be left 
where grown, but if there are indications 
that a spell of frost is at hand they should 
at once be pulled and clamped like Pota¬ 
toes. Some growers do not care to run any 
risk In the matter, so pull and store the 
roots at the latter end of November or 
early in December. Turnips so grown and 
stored keep well enough all through the 
early part of the winter and until the turn 
of the year, when they begin to deteriorate 
both in quality of flesh and flavour, and 
finally become useless. There is therefore 
a long interval before Turnips are agaih 
available unless there are pits or frames in 
which an early and quickly-maturing 
variety can be forced, or the precaution is 
taken to make some late sowings in the 
autumn for the purpose of supplying roots 
during the first three months of the year. 
Of course, there is the risk of very severe 
weather setting in and spoiling the crop, 
but in nine cases out of ten they pass 
through the winter uninjured; in fact, they 
are nearly always growing, and by the time 
they are required the roots are very tender 
and juicy, and quite large enough for 
domestic purposes. 

Where Turnips are in frequent demand 
this, we find, is the best method of bridging 
the interval between the last of the winter- 
stored roots and those which are forced, or 
the earliest grown outdoors on a warm 
border. As soon as the late Potatoes are 
lifted in September make several sowings 
through that month, and again early in 
October. If thinned as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle, and every at¬ 
tention paid them afterwards in the way of 
feeding them and stirring the soil when¬ 
ever circumstances allow, it is surprising 
how quickly they grow. In fact, unless 
very cold weather intervenes, growth is 
never at a standstill. The ground for the 
purpose should be quite in the open, and 
devoid of any shelter. Turnips are so use¬ 
ful in so very many ways that to be with¬ 
out them in the late autumn and early 
winter occasions great inconvenience, to 
say the least, but such never need be the 
case if seed Is sown at intervals at the 
periods named, and the same attention de¬ 
voted to the crops afterwards as is given 
to those raised earlier in the season. 

Good varieties for the purpose are Green- 
topped Stone, Red Globe, Snowball, and 
Model White, a great favourite in the 
north. Many persons would like the 
yellow-fleshed Turnips if they once gave 
them a trial. The only objection is their 
colour, for as regards their quality, we 
think them superior to the white varieties, 
and in addition tifey' are better] kippers. 
For August sowing j, fcjlb-i ra*Je|ies as 


Yellow Perfection and Six Weeks are ex¬ 
cellent. In the north, Golden Ball is a 
great favourite, and is one of the most 
shapely roots grown, and of great value 
for midwinter and latest supplies. The 
yellow-fleshed varieties have of late years 
been more grown for keeping, and have 
superseded the older Chirk Castle Black 
Stone. These late varieties, sown as ad¬ 
vised in well-drained soil, may be left in 
their growing quarters till spring, and, if 
desired, will then give green tops freely.] 


ONIONS: FINAL EFFORTS. 

It will depend very largely on the atten¬ 
tion given to Onions during the next few 
weeks as to what the crop will be. If the 
bed was carefully prepared in the first in¬ 
stance and plenty of manure worked into 
it there will be no need to pay over-much 
attention to administering fertilisers, 
although the value of such, judiciously ap¬ 
plied, is not to be minimised. A badly- 
prepared bed, or one w’here the soil Is at 
all impoverished, is not calculated to pro¬ 
duce many big bulbs; and though their 
size may be increased by the use of stimu¬ 
lants—-it should not be forgotten that the 
application of certain stimulants does re¬ 
sult in larger. Onions—it is very often at 
the expense of their keeping, for it is 
generally conceded that, grown without 
the aid of strong stimulants, the crop will 
keep for a much longer period than smaller 
bulbs that have not been pushed on. It is 
better to be content with a crop of moder¬ 
ate-sized Onions and be able to keep them 
through the winter than to be able to lift 
a number of heavy bulbs, only to find after 
a time that decay has set in and that they 
have become worthless. 

In the case of Ouions that are now 
stroug and vigorous by reason of the gener¬ 
ous treatment the soil received at the out¬ 
set one may be rather more liberal in the 
Use of stimulants, but even then it is better 
to err on the side of caution than to surfeit 
the bulbs by too rich a diet. Two or three 
applications at intervals, given in modera¬ 
tion, are better than one strong dose given 
with the idea of pushing them on quickly. 
In the case of advertised manures, many 
of which are of value to Onions, the direc¬ 
tions how to apply must be strictly ob¬ 
served. It is a mistake to overdo the 
quantity; besides, the risk, after having 
grown them so far with a measure of suc¬ 
cess, should never be run. Twice a week, 
in my judgment, is quite enough to apply 
stimulants, and these may, with advant¬ 
age, be varied. Soot and salt mixed have 
long since proved their worth, and these 
may be regarded as safe. What is, per¬ 
haps, almost of equal imi>ortance just now 
is that the soil of the Onion bed should be 
kept well stirred, both between the rows 
and the plants, as this keeps the ground 
free from weeds and aerates it, and the 
plants make more rapid growth. Opinions 
differ in regard to watering, some inclining 
to the belief that the roots do not delve in 
search of food as when water is withheld. 
My own opinion is that during a time of 
drought one has either to choose between a 
premature ripening of bulbs if water is 
withheld, or to thoroughly saturate the 
bed in a dry time as occasion requires and 
continue growth. Absence of water, it 
should be noted, will prevent the ad¬ 
ministering of fertilisers, for these should 
not be given when the soil is dry, but 
always after watering. When the stems 
begin to bend over in August it is one of 
the indications that the ripening process 
is not far off, and towards the middle of 
the month Onions should be twisted at the 
necks and spread across the bed. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Coleworts.— Only those who have a sup¬ 
ply of these tender Cabbages in autumn 
can fully appreciate their worth. Readers 
of Gardening who value a good Cabbage 
should not allow the season of seed-sowing 
to pass without the effort to obtain a sup¬ 
ply. In the north and in colder districts 
the time will probably have gone by when 
useful returns may be had by sowing seeds 
outdoors, but in other districts there is 
time. Many seedsmen advise July for 
sowing these, and look upon this as the 
proper month to do so, but our experience 
is that June is a more suitable month, and 
early rather than late even at that. I am 
quite aware that in many other gardens 
July would be soon enough. Once they are 
sown, afford them all the help possible by 
watering the soil in the evening through a 
rosed pot, and keep off slugs and fly by 
dustings of lime and soot. Two good varie¬ 
ties are the Rosette Colewort an^ the 
Hardy Green. 

Symptoms of Potato disease.— The first 
visible sign of Potato disease is the ap¬ 
pearance on the leaves of dark brown or 
blackish spots of regular size and shai>e. 
If weather conditions favour the disease, 
/the dark patches spread rapidly, and the 
whole of the foliage, and sometimes the 
stems also, become blackened. The most 
characteristic sign of the fungus is the 
delicate white mould, especially round the 
margin of the diseased leaves. In wet, 
muggy weather the whitish mould may 
grow out from the upper, as well as the 
under, surface of the leaves, and produce 
innumerable spores. The period from the 
time of infection to the production of a 
new crop of six)res is only a few hours, 
hence the extreme rapidity with which the 
disease may spread. Potato plants badly 
attacked by “ blight ” give off a distinct 
and disagreeable smell. If dry weather 
intervenes, the affected leaves shrivel and 
subsequently fall off, leaving the haulm 
bare .—Country Life. 

Saving vegetable seeds. —For economic 


reasons this year, a good many people are 
bent on saving their own seed for sowing 
another year. Those who oontemplate 
doing so, instead of securing seed after the 
bulk of the crop lias been taken for the 
kitchen, and when the plants are to a 
great extent spent, should label a certain 
number and refrain from getting any, but 
allow them to ripen. Tliis refers particu¬ 
larly to Peas, Dwarf and Runner Beans, 
and Broad Beans. It i-s the finest fruits only 
that should be saved for seed. To en¬ 
sure this being carried out, it is well to 
have some plan, either of tying labels to a 
few plants allowed to go to seed, or allo¬ 
cating a portion of a row for the purpose. 
—Leahuiist. 

Plain v. curled Parsley.— In winter, 
Parsley is often difficult to obtain, more 
so if the weather is severe and the very 
curly type is grown. I am convinced 
that the plain is far hardier, and grows 
better in winter, and, for cooking, the 
appearance is of no consequence so long as 
you get. the flavour. The curled kind 
holds rain and snow, and the frost 
coming on it in this state it is readily 
seen how it suffers compared with the 
plain-leaved. For garnishing, the curled 
<ls for more ornamental. I had this past 
winter some plants of the plain-leaved, 
and those gave me double the Parsley the 
curled, growing by their side, did.— F. S. 

A good keeping Onion —I have now 
(June 21st) a nuantity of sound bulbs from 
a sowing made in the open in March, 
1917. The variety is Rousham Park 
Hero. The lines were only lightly 
thinned, the bulbs when full grown averag¬ 
ing in circumference a crown piece, and 
remaining hard and sound until the al>ove 
late date. Large Onions axe favoured by 
many, but bulbs of the size referred to 
which will keep are, I fancy, preferable.— 
A Scottish Gardener. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Melons. —The house in which 
these are to be grown should be put in 
order—i.r., as far as cleansing of the 
structure and limewashing of the walls 
afterwards, both to sweeten the at¬ 
mosphere and render the interior as light 
as possible, are concerned. Planting can 
then be done, whether it be on mounds 
of soil, a narrow border held in place by 
walls of turf, or in large pots. To attain 
any degree of success, there must be 
means of affording both top and bottom 
heat. Without heat the house had better 
lie utilised for some other purpose, as it 
would be time and labour thrown away to 
attempt Melon growing under such con¬ 
ditions. Varieties selected far late work 
should l>e such as are free fruiting and 
quickly arrive at maturity. 

Late Cuoumbers.-r-Here, again, a good 
command of fire-heat is a necessity if 
fruit is required in late autumn and 
dining the winter, and unless it can be 
afforded their cultivation during the 
seasons mentioned is best left alone. The 
house to lie used for the purpose should, 
in order that a clean start may be made, 
lie cleared of whatever it may contain 
in the shape of fermenting beds, old soil, 
etc., and cleaned down as recommended 
for late Mek>ns. If there is enough tree 
leaves remaining over from last winter, 
the plants would be best grown in large 
jiots, standing the latter on a solid base 
and filling in round them with leaves. In 
course of time the root®, after the pots 
have been filled level to the rims with 
lop-dressing materials, can be encou¬ 
raged over the sides by placing suitable 
comiWKit on the lied® and round about the 
nuts. If there are no young plants on 
land, sow seed at once of an approved 
variety, and grow the plants on quickly 
in a heated structure. 

Early Potatoes. —Auy tlwit are still in 
the ground should be lifted, and, after 
lying on the ground long enough to dry, 
stored in a cool place. Tul>ens required 
for seed may be left exposed to the air 
until they Income green, and then lay 
them out thinly oil a shelf in the Potato 
store or some suitable place. Deal in a 
similar manner in all -respects with 
second early varieties as soon as ready 
for lifting. 


much less time will he consumed in 
performing the work. See mat supports 
for the stems are in place, so that, should 
rough winds be experienced, the growtli* 
will take no harm. Give everv assistance 
now that the plants are in full growth, 
either with liquid manure or a suitable 
fertiliser, such as fish guano, to enable 
them to develop robust crowns, without 
which it is useless to look for good pro¬ 
duce next year. 

Red Cabbage. —Although good heads 
can be had from plants raised in early 
spring, the best results are invariably ob¬ 
tained from those derived from solving 
in autumn. The present is a good time 
to sow some approved variety in drills in 
the same way and under the same con¬ 
ditions as those mentioned in a previous 
note' for sowing to secure plants to supply 
heads for cutting in spring. Red Cab- 
liages are often seen growing under semi- 
istarvation conditions, which is a mi-stake, 
as they require rich soil and good feeding 
if fine hearts are desired. 

Mushrooms. —Another good-sized bed 
should lie made up in an outhouse or 
similar place for autumn supply, after 
which a sufficiency of manure -should be 
collected and prepared to allow of a bed 
lining formed in the Mushroom house 
early in Soptemlier. The manure can lie 
eked out if some chopped-up turfy loam 
is mixed with it at the time it is thrown 
together to undergo the final stage of fer¬ 
mentation. Beds in bearing should be 
moistened with tepid water where re¬ 
quired. This is be-st applied with a fine- 
rosed water pot, and if the lieds are show¬ 
ing «ign® of exhaustion, dissolve 1 oz. salt 
or guano in the wafer. See that gather¬ 
ing i® promptly attended to, and do not 
allow any specimens to Ixx-ome over¬ 
grown. 

Globe Artichokes. —Remove the old 
flower-stems and the oldest of the leaves, 
loosen the earth with a fork, and give the 
roots a good soaking of water, or, prefer¬ 
ably, liquid manure, when the plants will 
in due course yield another crop of useful 
heads. 

Early Plums. —These are now on the 
point of colouring. Those foitunate enough 
to have a good crop should take care of 
it, and preserve the fruit from bird® by 
-siis|lending, net® in front of tree's on walls, 
and enclosing tho®c in the ojien with the 
same wherever possible. If necessary, 
eleaikse the tree® lief ore netting them. 


Autumn-sown Onions. —As .soon as the 
bulbs are full grown, they should be 
pulled and laid out on a hard surface in 
full sun to get thoroughly dry and 
rijienod. If left too long, they start root¬ 
ing afresh, which generally affects their 
keeping. Autumn-raised Onions, if wojtl 
harvested, will keep through the winter, 
as was evidenced by the dishes of dif- 
fevent varieties staged at one of tlic fort¬ 
nightly meetings lield at the Drill Hall 
last spring. As the time for rowing will 
•soon lie here, the rite where it is to take 
place should mow lie manured and dug^ so 
that the soil will have time to settle into 
place and be in good working order for 
sowing to lie done with di-spa tell. A 
variety worth giving a trial is Autumn 
Triumph. This, with Lemon Roeca and 
Leviathan, forms a trio worthy of culti¬ 
vation in any garden. 

Seal-ale. —The plants should again be 
looked through, both in the breadth® 
boding grown far forcing next winter and 
those in permanent quarters, for yielding 
late supplies, to see that there are no 
more than the required numlier of crown® 
developing on each, as well a® to cut 
down any which may bo flowering and 
running to seed. Then clean the ground 
by hoeing it thoroughly, and afford an¬ 
other dressing of an artificial manure of a 
nitnxigcnou'S nature. 


Asparagus. —The bed 

clean by hand-wooding 
1h> necessary. If 
weeds can not on 
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Border Carnations.— As .soon as the 
plants have ceased flowering, layering 
should lie commenced ami completed, so 
that the layers may liecome well rooted be¬ 
fore late autumn arrives— ij\, if they are 
to remain in the same position another 
•season. The some reason holds good if 
the layers have to he potted up and win¬ 
tered in a frame or cold pit. 

Pinks. —Where necessary to form new 
lx>rdea\s or edging® of these, the quickest 
way of doing so under existing labour con¬ 
ditions is to-lift and break up the old 
plant® and select tufts of the healthiest 
portion®, consisting of five to seven 
growths, for replanting, -laving them in 
for the time being while the ground is 
being prejiared, if they are to lie planted 
in the same position®. If, on the other 
liand, planting is to take place elsewhere, 
get the rites ready beforehand. A point 
should lie made of growing the varieties 
Her Majesty, Anne Boley n, Mrs. Sin kins, 
the pink form of the last named, and Mrs. 
Moore in quantity, both for cutting as 
well a® defiorat-ion. There are, of course, 
others equally a® worthy of cultivation, 
hut those mentioned are most useful for 
the jiurposes mentioned. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

The orchard house. —When the trees in 
pots have been divested of all fruits, they 
should be removed to a site out of doors 
where they will lie exposed to the sun 
during the greater i*irt of the day. 
Plunge the pots in aslms, and give atten¬ 


tion to watering, affording them liquid 
manure twice a week until they are re¬ 
potted or top-dressed. Keep the laterals 
pinched, and cut out any superfluous 
shoots which may bo obstructing sunlight 
and air, as the fruiting wood needs full 
exposure to become thoroughly ripened by 
the end of autumn. Syringe the trees 
late in the afternoon on every day during 
hot weather. Later tree®, now swelling 
their fruits, must be liberally fed with 
stimulants until the ripening lias actually 
commenced, when clean water only must 
lie given. Keep a free circulation of air 
in the house, and discontinue syringing 
during that period. In dull, wot weather 
a little heat should lie allowed in the water- 
pijies to encourage a more buoyant at¬ 
mosphere, or the flavbur of the fruits wiM 
not be good. 

Early Muscat Grapes. —Do not let the 

ripe bundle® in the early house be exposed 
to t-lie direct influence of the sun, or the 
berries will liecome brown. I place a 
piece of tissue paper over each bunch as a 
preventive. If only a few bunches are 
now hanging, it is better to cut these and 
place them in bottles in a cool room, where 
they will keep in good condition for several 
weeks. The house should then lie thrown 
ojien and the borders soaked w;tn water. 
Give the foliage a thorough spraying 
with a strong solution of soft soap and 
sulphur late in the afternoon to destroy 
any red spider tliat may lie present. After¬ 
wards syringe the Vine® every day with 
dear water. 

Late Muscat Grapes. —The hunches 
must lie fully exposed to the light; there¬ 
fore, if there i« a thick covering of foliage, 
tliis should lie drawn aside to allow the 
sun’s lav® to -penetrate amongst the 
brandies. Laterals, also, must lie re¬ 
moved before they liecome too large. Keep 
a brisk heat in tlio pipes, exctqxting when 
the weather is hot, and do not allow the 
temperature to drop lie low 70 degs. until 
the Grajies are quite ripe. 

Apples and Pears. —These have been 
greatly benefited by the recent rain*, and 
ore swelling fast. In these gardens the 
Apple and Pear crojis on es|>a lier-trai ned 
trees are more satisfactory than was ex- 
■jiceted earlier, esjieeially Apple®. It is 
interesting to note that, while nearly all 
espalier-trained tree® are liearing good 
.crop®, hush and standard trees (with vciy 
few exceptions) are hare of fruit. Of des¬ 
sert Apples, Beauty of Bath, Irish Peach, 
Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
C-halies Ross, and Stunner Pippin are 
carrying fair crops; while the following 
cooking varieties are- satisfactory: Ecklin- 
vi-lle Seedling, Lord Gnosvenor, Haw- 
thonnden, Lane’s Prince Alliert, Bis¬ 
marck, Warner’® King, and 'Northern 
Greening. Attend to the stopping of all 
superfluous growths, on liarreti tree® as 
well as fruitful ones, so that the . shoots 
and spur® that will hear fruit next year 
may have all the sunlight and air possible. 
Fruit trees of all kinds are now fairly free 
from insect pesrbs, and with favourable 
autumn weather the wood generally should 
bo well ripened. Wasjis are making their 
appearance in considerable number*. 
Cyanide of potassium is one of the surest 
and quickest agents to employ for the ex¬ 
termination of these jiests; but great care 
must lie exercised in its use, as it is a very 
poisonous compound. If a small piece of 
cyanide i® placed in the hole leading to the 
nest, and the entrance afterwards covered 
with a clod of earth, it will usually exter¬ 
minate the whole colony, after which the 
newt may lie dug out and destroyed. 

Herbaceous borders. —Frequent hoeing 
and weeding are now necessary to keep 
the borders clean. Continue to stake and 
tie all the plants which need support as 
often as may lie necessary. Care and 
judgment should 1 to exorcised in respect to 
such subject® as Michaelmas Daisies that 
they are not tied t<x> tightly, and so pre¬ 
sent a bunched-up apjicapance, thus de¬ 
stroying Lhat^pjecj,; gleeful habit which is 
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one of tlio charms of those plants. Perut- 
sttemons are now in full bloom, ami mak¬ 
ing a grand show. They are invaluable 
for massing in the mixed bonier or in beds 
by themselves. If not already staked, 
suitable siipjiorbs should L>e provjded with¬ 
out delay. Few plants give a better re¬ 
turn for lilieral treatment than Pentste- 
moius. In order to extend the flowering 
season for as long as possible, the plants 
should be watered frequently during dry 
weather, using occasionally diluted 
liquid manure, if obtainable. 

Lavender. —If the flowers of Lavemler 
are required for use, they should be cut 
and dried l>eforo they are too far ad¬ 
vanced. The plants may afterwards be 
trimmed. Hedge® of. Lavender may be 
cut fairly hard back at this season, as they 
will lireak readily into growth again. 
Lavender flowers may be dried on sheets 
of canvas, spread out in a vinery from 
which the fruit has been cut. 


Bulbs. —The planting of many of the 
buffi® that flower during the winter and 
early spring, such as Aconites, Chiono- 
doxas, and Crocuses, should be done at the 

E pnt time rather than at a later date. 

y planting enables them to liecome 
established and make a good growth, and 
is in many ways more satisfactory than 
when undertaken shortly before the plants 
sJwnikl be in flower. 

Climbers. —All climbers are growing 
vigorously, and attention should be given 
them at intervals. They may need only 
the -shoots looped out of harm’s way, or 
the superfluous growths removed. Where 
the plants are climbing over stumps of old 
trees or on rocks, the less the shoots are 
trained the batter. Where they are grow¬ 
ing over tall gateways or on terrace walls 
but little attention is necessary unless the 
strong glowers are encroaching on their 
weaker neighbours. Those on verandahs, 
porches, or near the window® of dwelling- 
houses must be restricted. In such cases 
it is advisable to thin and train the shoots 
regularly, or they would otherwise 
become a tangled mass. 

Leeks. —Further plantations of Leeks 
may be made now to provide supplies next 
April and May. The plants should l>e 
allowed a distance of 1 foot between the 
rows and H inches in the rows. Give 
plenty of clear water to the roots until 
they are established, and keep the soil 
loose by frequent hoeing. Leeks planted 
early in the .sea-son should bo watered 
freely with liquid manure, and have a 
little soil placed around the stems os 
growth advances. The Leek is a gros<s- 
feoding subject, and, unlike most vege¬ 
tables, the largest spend men® have the 
mildest, flavour; therefore, endeavour to 
grow them as large as possible. 

Spinach. —It is still necessary to make 
frequent sowings of Spinach, in order to 
maintain a daily supply. Choose a liordor 
with an eastern aspect, so that the plants 
may escape the afternoon sun. Give daily 
waterings with dear water in dry weather 
as soon as the sun’s rays are oil' the bor¬ 
der. Winter Spinach may now lie sown in 
quantity, in order to produce a good sup¬ 
ply in the cokl weather. Sow i:i shallow 
drills, drawn 15 inches apart, and if the 
ground is dry, pour water into them the 
nigh-t previous to sowing. 

Vegetable ’Marrows which were started 
early on old hotbeds, as previously ad¬ 
vised, and from which the lights were 
removed during June, have done well, and 
yielded a good return. Small plants put 
out in the beginning of June are now 
glowing freely and setting fruit in 
abundance. Gourds and Pumpkins are 
also growing freedy. To obtain lairge, 
haiuLsomc fruits and a good growth, the 
plants should lie given plenty of water at 
the roots, and fed with drainings from the 
farmyard. The young fruits should lie 
exposed to the light and air as much as 
possible, and in the case of plants grown on 
a trellis, supported befo iv they attain too 
large a size. Whcn/giow-H^or. tjiq gyegind 
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like Marrows, the fruits may bo elevated 
on lioxes or pots. Aphis is often trouble*- 
®ome to these plants, and whero this is 
present it is necessary to make strenuous 
efforts to rid them of this by using re¬ 
liable insecticides. Place a fresh mulch of 
rotted manure if the former mulch is ex¬ 
hausted. The ediblo varieties are very 
palatable when cooked in a green state 
like Vegetable Marrow, and the largest of 
the Pumpkins, when thoroughly ripened 
and preserved, are often eaten during the 
winter, being considered a great delicacy. 

Lettuce. —Prick off seedling Lettuces as 
-soon as they are large enough to handle, 
and liefore their roots have reached to any 
considerable depth in the soil. Plant in 
a shady situation. While dry weather 
eontiLiU]e>s ? the plants should lie frequently 
damped, in order to hasten their growth. 
Make a sowing of Lettuce seeds weekly 
(throughout August, choosing a border 
facing west, where the plants may be pro¬ 
tected from east winds m early autumn. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hardy fruit. —In the course of the week 
a good deal has been accomplished in the 
way of summer pruning among the wall 
trees. This is now a sufficiently well 
known operation, and when intelligently 
performed it need not be a protracted one. 
In the ca«e of trees which have filled their 
allotted spaces, such work is quickly dis¬ 
posed of, but when the shoots are being 
taken off an eye ought to be given to tie® 
and nails if time permits. Such a detail 
means less work when the trees are being 
attended to in the winter or spring, and 
prevents any possible damage to a heavily 
laden branch when the fruit attains to its 
full size. In the case of younger tree® in 
the course of training, sufficient wood 
musit be retained to furnish the wall. Tltis 
is not, in a general way, a difficult task, 
the difficulty really lying in the temptation 
to retain too much young wood—a prac¬ 
tice which leads to overcrowding. Let 
Plums and Gages lie treated very leniently, 
for these, above all other fruit trees, resent 
the over-use of the knife. But few insects 
are visible so far, but in the case of Pears 
there are signs of the midge. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this cannot be dealt with at pre¬ 
sent, and the trees must wait till an op¬ 
portunity arises to clear off the pest. Seme 
thinning has been done in the case of 
Plums, but much mere will be needful, 
and it is difficult to find time at this 
season for sucli work. Peaches on walls 
have been finally thinned, and the tying-in 
of shoots lias been completed. Obtrusive 
foliage is being pinched off, is order to ex¬ 
pose tho fruits to , the sun. Some varie¬ 
ties are apt to over-olxscure the fruit with 
foliage, notably Stirling Castle when 
grown out of doors, and it is irapoesible 
to secure a good colour when the sun can¬ 
not reach the fruits. Fruit-picking now 
take® up considerable time. In view of 
the scarcity of sugar, a greater quantity 
of fruit is being bottled, especially in the 
.case of Red Currants, Black Currants, 
RoiSplie-rrievs, and G-ooselierrios, all of 
which are highly satisfactory. Straw¬ 
berries have been very poor, late varieties 
having been badly hit by the cold weather 
which prevailed when these were in bloom 
in early June. Runners should now be 
■secured for the renewal of plantations in 
August or September. Morello Cherries 
are in some oases failing to stone in a 
satisfactory way. 

Orchard house. —This is the time at 
which red spider may lie expected to de¬ 
clare itself, and it will do so if there has 
been any neglect in watering or in 
■syringing, or if the ventilation has been 
faulty. As a matter of fact, orchard 
houses ought never to be entirely closed 
at this season, except, perhaps, for m 
hour or so immediately after syringing 
has lieen done. The close and moist at¬ 
mosphere engendered by this treatment 


not only assists swelling fruits, but helps 
to keep down insects. Syringing, how¬ 
ever, must cease as the fruit approaches 
the ripening stage, and it is remarkable 
how very quickly Peaches, especially 
Halo’s Early, begin to ripen after stoning 
lias been completed. Water at the roots 
must, too, be curtailed, although suffi¬ 
cient must be given to keep the Ixirders at 
the requisite stage of moisture. This is 
a matter of observation, and the experi¬ 
enced grower knows when such moisture 
may bo given or withheld. The value of 
mulchings in the case of planted-out trees 
ami of top-dressing those in pots cannot 
lie overestimated. 

Roses. —The display is, at the time of 
writing, at its best, and individual blooms 
have lieen rather good. In some cases, 
perhaps owing to the heat, the perfume 
nas been more pronounced than usual. 
Those who aspire to do their own budding 
may now make a start. July and August 
are, by common consent, the best months 
in which to do this. Budding should onlv 
be done when the bark runs freely, and, 
generally speaking, it will be found to do 
so in most soils during showery weather. 
When there has been a spell of hot and 
dry weather, it is much better to wait, 
because the bark is apt to tighten up. 
Novices may easily get a lesson in bud¬ 
ding from a practised hand, and such a 
lesson is worth more tlian many columns 
of descriptive writing. 

Hardy shrubs. —Cuttings of many 
things taken now, when the wood is in a 
half-ripened state, will root fairly well. 

Biennials. —Let a finish be made speedily 
with the pricking off of Wallflowers, 
Sweet Williams, and Canterbury Bells 
if pressure of work has hitherto pie vented 
these from being attended to. A siwing 
of Forget-me-not can be made in a cool, 
shady place. Royal Blue and Ruth 
Fisher are good dwarf kinds. 

Dahlias. —The growth of Dahlias in well- 
enriched soil tends at times to become 
gross, so that, in such a case, a little 
tlidnning is advisable. This is especially so as 
regards the P«?ony-flowered section. The 
pioneers of this family were (not unjustly) 
condemned as being coarse alike in habit 
and excessively large in bloom, but more 
recent- introductions have been toned down 
in both respects. Staking ought to be 
attended to if it lias not been done, as wet 
weather is quite as injurious as wind in 
the way of snapping off the succulent 
growit-lis of Dahlias. 

Brompton Stocks. —These are not grown 
-so much as they deserve to be, and a sow¬ 
ing may 1>e made round about the present 
time. Should the soil be dry, water it 
thoroughly liefore sowing, and shade until 
the seedlings appear. Afterwards re¬ 
move the shading, and, if the drought 
ustill continues, water as become® neoes- 
tsary. A few plants grown on in pots make 
useful stuff for greenhouse decoration in 
the early spring. 

Kitchen garden.— A last sowing of 
Early Horn or Nantes Carrot can now be 
made. Such a sowing very often escapes 
the attention of the Carrot fly altogether, 
and provides useful little roots for early 
winter use. A sowing of Parsley may also 
lie made if necessary. Plants from this 
sowing are very often useful in March, 
when plants which have been closely 
picked during winter fail, as they do occa¬ 
sionally. First sowings of Cabbage seeds 
are due. Everyone has his own date— 
mine is July 26. Equally, everyone has 
hi® own favourite varieties—mine are 
Harbinger, April, Etampes, and Mein’s 
No. 1. Succession al sowings will lie made 
about August 12. Spinach may be sown 
for autumn use. A few plants will doubt¬ 
less run, but the majority will do well. 
Turnips may follow the early Potatoes if 
■sown without delay, and Leeks and Kale 
-should 1>e planted to provide material for 
tho kitchen in spring. W. McGuffog. 

Hal wap ffurWMl Kitkrudbright. 
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BEES. 

ISLE OF WIGHT DISEASE. 

Most beekeepers whom I meet are woe- 
fully depressed and pessimistic about the 
Isle of Wight disease. They have tried 
everything, they say. Many alleged reme¬ 
dies have received, at their hands, a trial 
■with no result but failure. So they give 
up. Depression will not help matters. 
We must all be optimistic, and, as far as 
we can, experimental in a practical way 
also. We must stick to it. Some, indeed, 
have been persevering in a most praise¬ 
worthy manner, and have bought new 
stocks to start again. If disaster has over¬ 
taken them once more no inheritance is 
left to them but the bright satisfaction that 
they made a strong bid for progress. I 
have often wondered whether, in such 
cases as the last, all known precautions 
against the disease were taken, particu¬ 
larly the two following and perfectly obvi¬ 
ous ones. Was it made quite sure that the 
imported bees not only were themselVes 
healthy—which Is sometimes difficult to 
tell—but also were bought from a guaran¬ 
teed healthy apiary? Next, was all ap¬ 
paratus thoroughly disinfected? I have 
already stated that the latest experi¬ 
mentalists pronounce it unnecessary to de¬ 
stroy hives, etc., by burning. Let me here 
pause to give what is considered by ex¬ 
perts to be quite effective disinfection. 
Scrape hives, crates, etc., then scrub all 
over with hot water and soap, following 
this operation by a good washing with 
formalin (1 in 00). Quilts soaked in 
formalin solution, and dried, are safe for 
future use. Infected combs must not be 
used* again, nor should honey made by 
diseased bees be used for feeding. Frames, 
if wished again, must receive special care, 
the saw-cut being cleared of old comb, and 
the whole scraped, then washed as the 
hives, and lastly, placed right in the dis¬ 
infectant. If a fresh location be not given 
the hives the old one must be liberally 
treated with lime or chloride of lime. By 
such thorough disinfection much apparatus 
may be saved. This is Just the right sea¬ 
son of the year to do it, and everything 
that is so treated may be left out in the 
open air for several weeks without harm. 
When spring returns, bees may be intro¬ 
duced with every confidence. 

But to return to measures to take for 
protecting living bees against this deadly 
foe. I have come upon only one instance 
In the course of considerable inquiry where 
a beekeeper has consented to attempt re¬ 
sistance, if the disease be in the district, 
by reverting to the out-of-date and despised 
skep system. He began two years ago 
when the disease had penetrated to within 
three miles of his apiary. Last year (1917) 
all his bees “ went West,” except those in 
the straw shep, which to-day are well and 
healthy. This is pure luck the incredulous 
one says. That may or may not be. This 
bee-master is working on the lines of keep¬ 
ing and multiplying bees, and not neces¬ 
sarily of getting honey. It is satisfactory 
to record that official advice was issued in 
the spring by the Essex County Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association to the effect that 
honey production should be considered as 
a secondary object, this year at any rate. 
I myself pressed this point in a previous 
article in these pages (see Gardening, 
.Tune 8th, 1918), and I strongly feel that in 
infected areas this plan might well be 
tried. Only this last week has another 
instance been brought to my notice of a 
very strong, healthy lot of bees, in a 
diseased locality, being taken from an Oak 
where, of course, they had lived under the 
most perfectly natural conditions imagin¬ 
able. I intend to watch these bees, now in 


a bar-frame hive, during the coming winter 
and spring. 

Next week I intend to give some notice 
to the remedial measures already taken in 
the west of Scotland against the Isle of 
Wight disease, and to the optimistic tone 
of those who are responsible for them. 

_B. R. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seasonable work In the apiary. —As soon 
as the honey-flow is over, supers must be 
removed and syrup given to the bceSj to 
encourage them to continue breeding. 
Thus the strength of the colony is main¬ 
tained in readiness for early work in the 
spring. Summer syrup is similar to spring 
syrup. Take every precaution against 
robbing.—B. R. H. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 30th, 1918. 

We hardly look for brilliant floral displays 
at the fortnightly meetings of the Society 
in these strenuous times, yet that held at 
the Scottish Drill Hall on the above-named 
date afforded proof of considerable enter¬ 
prise and enthusiasm on the part of not a 
few exhibitors. Roses, for example, have 
rarely constituted a more brilliant spec¬ 
tacle. Carnations, too, played an im¬ 
portant part, while hardy flowers and 
Orchids afforded variety and interest for 
widely differing tastes. A collection of 
Potatoes was a great attraction, a much 
larger collection of vegetable and fruit 
produce from a private garden showing 
considerable variety. The show of Hardy 
British-grown Bulbs, held in conjunction 
with the above, we hope to refer to in our 
next issue. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 

A pretty exhibit of some eighteen vases 
of Gladiolus primulinus hybrids came from 
Mr. G. Churcher, Alverstoke, the graceful 
character of the spikes attracting not a 
few. Otranto (yellow and fawn), Altair 
(salmon and orange, very beautiful), Lin¬ 
ton (salmon-scarlet marked crimson), Alice 
Tiplady (orange-red), and Countess Torby 
(soft canary) were all good and distinct. 
Baker’s sent some lovely Gentians, G. 
septemfida, G. Freyniana, and the very 
beautiful G. lagodechiana, prostrate or 
procumbent-habited sorts, having a certain 
affinity with that first named. Mr. G. W. 
Miller showed the sca rlet Turk’s Cap Lily 
(L. chalcedonicum) very well, also L. c. 
macula turn. A pretty pink-flowered 
Erigeron (E. B. Ladhains) was in the same 
group, which also contained some well- 
coloured Astilbes, e.g., rubella, Ceres, and 
Venus. The exhibit from Mr. G. Reuthe 
was replete with plants of Interest and 
rarity, such as Philesia buxifolia, Desfon- 
tainea spinosa (whose tubular flowers of 
scarlet and gold always attract), Cassiope 
tetragona tardiflora (white bells on 9 Inch 
high bushes), Fagus fusca, Lilium Martagon 
dalmaticum, Gaultheria nummularioidee, 
G. nummularia»folia (distinct and beauti¬ 
ful prostrate-habited kinds), and Digitalis 
cauariensis (whose new bronze-coloured 
flowers are singularly effective) being 
some of those shown. Astilbe Gloria, the 
richest red of all, was very fine, while 
above the rest, from graceful sprays of 
Dierama (Sparaxis) pulcherrima, depended 
the rosy-purple bells which are the great 
charm of the Wand Flower. The rarest 
plant, however, was Rhododendron Ungeri 
from the Caucasus. The flowers are white, 
flushed with pink, the leaves rich green 
above, having a felt-like tomentum be¬ 
neath. It is very hardy and probably the 
latest flowered species known. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons showed a variety of 
shrubby Spirreas, none so brilliant, how¬ 
ever, as S. Menziesii triumphans, a rosy- 
crlmaon hue. Next in merit in the same 
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colour range was S. Bilardieri. It is, 
however, less richly coloured. Astilbe 
Pink Pearl and A. Salmon Queen were 
both well shown. 

CARNATIONS. 

These, from Mr. James Douglas, were 
both good and choice, the yellow ground 
fancy sorts being particularly fine. Of 
these, Edenside was handsome, Melton 
Prior and Lord Steyne being highly meri¬ 
torious. Solfaterre and Daffodil (yellow), 
Bookham White and Prairie Belle (superb 
whites), Dora (deep orange-apricot), 
Orange King, and Mrs. Griffiths Jones (soft 
apricot) were some of the finer sorts shown. 

ROSES. 

The exhibit of these from Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons was head and shoulders 
above all else, because of the brilliancy 
and colour richness of the flowers, and 
these, generously staged, made for a most 
imposing whole. It was notable, too, in¬ 
asmuch as every variety shown had been 
raised and introduced by the firm, an 
achievement alone when the merit of the 
varieties is considered. That brilliant 
Rose “ K. of K.” was the grandest thing 
shown, three great stands of it with tea- 
saucer large flowers of the most brilliant 
scarlet defying description. Sunstar in 
salmon, peach, and apricot was a revela¬ 
tion, others being Edward Bohane (crim¬ 
son), Betty, Margaret Dickson Hamill (of 
good apricot tone), and Chrissie 
MacKellar. The finest thing on Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Sons’ stand was the firm's 
new climbing sort Mermaid. Single- 
flowered, 4 inches across, the rich canary- 
yellow tone, enhanced by the golden 
anthers, imparts a rare beauty to the whole 
flower. Lustrous foliage, vigour, and free- 
flowering are some other of its good attri¬ 
butes. Ariadne, a new red semi-double 
China Tea, and Ophelia were others of 
merit. The Rev. J. H. Pemberton had a 
great display of his new perpetual-flower¬ 
ing cluster Rose Prosperity, said to be con¬ 
tinuously in flower. It is a blush-white 
and very free-flowering. Pax (a new semi- 
double white) and Clytemnestra (orange 
and flesh) were also noted. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The Ferns and flowering plants from 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ltd., are 
ever welcome, and on this occasion con¬ 
tained the best of the plumose forms of 
Nephrolepis, such as N. Marshalli com¬ 
pacts, N. Willmotbe, and others, with, in 
addition, N. Mills! and N. Scotti, a modified 
N. exaltata having golden-green fronds of 
rare texture and hardness. Lantanas 
Drap d’Or and Diadem (pink) were in 
standard form, the red-tinted Adiantuin 
rubellum and A. Veitchi associated with 
Selaginellas being pretty and effective. 
Mr. L. R. Russell contributed freely of 
Dracaenas, Caladiums, Aralia elegan- 
tissima, and like subjects. Dracaena 
Sanderiana and D. Victoria were well 
shown. 

VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 

An extensive exhibit of these, from Mr. 
R. L. Mond, Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks 
(gardener, Mr. C. Hill), gained a silver- 
gilt Knightian medal. It might have 
achieved even greater success had but a 
selection of the best produce been staged, 
coupled with better arrangement. Melons, 
Peaches, Plums, Gooseberries, and Cur¬ 
rants were very good; Grapes fairly so. 
Peas, Beans, and Potatoes among vege¬ 
tables were the beet. Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh, staged seventeen baskets 
of Potatoes—splendid produce all. Climax 
(red), Edzell Blue, Red Kidney, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, Sir J. Llewellyn, British 
Queen, Epicure, Sharpe’s Express, and 
Original from 
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King Edward VII. were some of them. 
Finer produce we cannot conceive. 

ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. set up a 
notable lot of Cattleya gigae, whose 6-8 
flowered sea lies made an imposing display. 
La*IIa Aphrodite and Ladio - Cattleya 
Doinlniana (very richly coloured) were re¬ 
marked. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 
showed a series of Cattleya Hesta with 
Miltonias and Odontoglossums, Messrs. 
.T. and A. McBean contributing Dendro- 
bium Denrei (white) and Cattleya Lord 
Rothschild albescens. Odontoglossum 
Marne (white, blotched violet), from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, received a 
preliminary commendation card. 

A complete list of the medals awarded 
will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


A fasciated Foxglove (T. Wickham 
Jones ).—The cup-shaped bloom you have 
on the point of the spike is by no means 
uncommon. We have seen such a mon¬ 
strosity frequently on plants of the garden 
strains of Digitalis. It is the produce of 
two or three blooms fasciated, or run into 
one. Seeds saved from the resulting 
pods have been frequently sown in the ex¬ 
pectation that similar flowers would be 

{ moduced, but no such thing has invariably 
lappened. 


Increasing Poterium obtusum (F. J. 

Lawson .—You will experience no diffi¬ 
culty in increasing this plant from the 
underground offsets that issue from estab¬ 
lished plants, and also by seeds. The 
species is of Japanese origin, and a com¬ 
parative novelty in this country. It has 
affinity with the “Salad Burnet” (P. 
Sanguisorha), and, like it and others of 
the race, develops underground shoots, 
which usually root as tnev go. These 
shoots, if detached in spring when growth 
is starting afresh, and replanted, quickly 
make a new plant. In moderately light 
and rich loam the plant grows freely 
enough, and if a portion of the stock is 
planted in a lightly shaded position and 
another in full exposure, a longer season 
of flowering will be assured. 

Llliuvn for naming (Charles Oakford ).— 
The Lily comes near to L. Willmottse, 
which was introduced from Western 
Hupeh a few years ago. As it had fallen 
to pieces, we cannot speak more definitely 
with regard to it. Had you sent a repre¬ 
sentative spike, with flowers still to ex¬ 
pand, and which would also have shown 
leaf and other characteristics, we should 
have been better circumstanced. Corre¬ 
spondents frequently defeat the end they 
have in view by neglecting the above- 
named essentials. If it is the Lily we 
think, it has already been well shown be¬ 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Failing a spike, a good photograph should 
reveal its main characteristics. 

Propagating Tufted Pansies {Viola ).— 
In order to secure a good stock of any 
kind, it is better to trust to plants raised 
from cuttings than from seed, as seed¬ 
lings, although true to colour, have such 
a diversity of shades, markings, and habits 
of growth that they cannot be trusted to 
produce a constant and even mass of 
colour. Cuttings made of the young 
growths that come up from the base of 
the plants in summer are best, inasmuch 
as tney are firm, and generally strike 
freely. Old blooming wood, being usually 
hollow, is useless. Cuttings may be put 
into a cool shady place in sharp sandy 
soil at any time during the next three 
months. 


Ferns injured ( J .).—The insect attack 
ing your Maiden-hair Fern is the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). 
These beetles are annoyiing,|.and do 
much damage to panwijindsjmfj plants. 


They always feed at night, remaining hid¬ 
den during the day. We should recom¬ 
mend you to place the plants which you 
suspect harbour these weevils on a white 
sheet, and examine them with a good light 
in the evening. The insects generally fall 
and feign death when disturbed. If none 
fall on to the sheet, hold the plant upside 
down and well shake the fronds over the 
sheet. The grubs of this insect are very 
destructive to the roots of many plants. 

FRUIT. 

Planting Strawberries (A. Smith ).—The 
best time to plant Strawd^erries for per¬ 
manent beds is August, when young 
plants, layered now into small pots, will 
be in good condition. Have the soil 
deeply cultivated and some manure buried 
in the bottom of each trench, put the 
young plants out as soon as possible when 
well rooted, and give a good soaking of 
water. Keep all runners cut closely off, 
and keep the surface soil clean. Two feet 
each way will suit most kinds, but for 
large sorts on strong soil 3 feet between 
the rows will not be too much. If planted 
in April, the plants would not get estab¬ 
lished enough to carry a crop the first 
season, but young plants put in early in 
August, mulched with stable litter, and 
well wintered after the fruit is set with 
liquid manure of any kind, will probably 
bring as fine fruit as can be produced by 
any known means. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring Asparagus-beds (#.).—Salt is 
all very well as a manure, but it should 
be used very sparingly. A light dressing 
of 3 lbs. to the rod is ample if strewn 
amongst the stems a little later. If sown 
on the ground too early, it makes the 
ground cold, and, should frosts come late, 
may do much harm. We prefer an occa¬ 
sional dressing of sulphate of ammonia, 
given about twice during the season, and 
even one good dressing of soot. Guano, 
also, is helpful if well washed in. The 
great object of these dressings must be to 
promote strong summer growth, as the 
stronger this is the better or finer will be 
the crowns and stems the following 
spring. You must leave your beds to per¬ 
fect all their stems or growths this season, 
then next spring you may cut some of the 
earliest grass for about a month. Then 
in succeeding years you may cut up to 
the end of June at least. Do not cut the 
Asparagus growths down until late in the 
autumn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Swallow-tail moth (IT.).—The moth 
you send is the Swallow-tail moth, usual 
expanse of wings 2$ inches. Confined to 
the southern half of the kingdom; com¬ 
mon about London, but local. • The larvae 
feed on a great variety of trees and 
shrubs—Elder, Lime, Holly, Ivy, 

Bramble, and Honeysuckle—from Septem¬ 
ber till May. 

BHORT REPLIES. 

L. D. —1, King’s Acre Nurseries, Here¬ 
ford; Bees, Ltd., Liverpool; Merryweather 
and Sous, Limited, Southwell, Notts ; 2, 
the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 

S.W.- H. Johnson .—The only way is to 

trap the rats.- W. T. C .—Yes, you 

may save what seed you require, but it 
would be advisable to give the Beans fresh 
quarters next season, if you can. If this 
cannot be done, then you ought to manure 
the ground well for the next year’s 
supply. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of Plants. — T. H. —1, Veronica 
spicata; 2, Thalictrum adiiantifolium; 3, 
ThaJictrum flavum; 4, Veronica repens. 
J. A. —1, Campanula grandis; 2, Cam¬ 
panula persicifolia all>a; 3, Hieracium 

aurantiacum; 4, Inula Helenium.- 

B. A. —1, Sidalcea Candida; 2, Gypso- 
phila repens; 3, Astrantia major; 4, 

Stenaotis speciosa.- R. S. —1, Santo- 

iina incana; 2, Clarkia elegans Salmon 
Queen ; 3, Gilia tricolor; 4, Lychnis chal- 
cedionica. W . B .—1, Phacelia oain- 


THE COMPLAINT 

from which you probably suffer moat is 
Indigestion. As tho possession of good 
digestive powers Is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go from bad to worse. 
It Is essential to seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after sating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetlta, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
•f spirits. There Is good reason for the 
popularity of 

BEECHAMS 


PIUS. 


Prepared only by 

THOMAS BEECH AM, St. Helm. Lmme. 
Sold everywhere 

In boxen, labelled In-3d and 3n-0d. 
^VV^WSAAAAAAAAAAAAAA^AAAA^ 


panularia; 2, Spartium juuceum; 3, Cen- 
irauthus ruber* 4, Heuchera 6anguinea. 

- F. F. —l J Malva moseha/ta alba; 2, 

Agrostemma coronaria; 3, Monarda 

didyma; 4, Aster alpinus.- W. —1, Die- 

tamnus Fnaxinella; 2, Digitalis ferru- 

giuea; 3. Lysimachia vulgaris; 4, Rud- 

l>eckia Uevigata.- R. J. —1, Veronica 

Traversi; 2, Campanula lactiflora; 3, 

Francoa ramosa; 4, Sedum Siebcldi. 


Letter from Mr. Challenger, in Pale¬ 
stine. —Headers who remember Mr. Chal¬ 
lenger, a former member of our staff, 
will be i*leosed to hear he is weLl and 
flourishing, and now Corporal Challenger. 
He writes under a date in June:—“Dear 
Mr. Nayler,—The country we are in is 
very interesting what w*ith the Orange 
and Lemon groves, also Almonds, Apri¬ 
cots. Grapes, etc. You see, we are not 
hard up for fruit, although w*e have not 
much time to secure any in Large quanti¬ 
ties. Oranges you could buy (not just now) 
for fourteen a piastre (2$d. in English 
money) ; this also applies to other fruits. 
Grapes will shortly lie on sale at almost 
any price aud in any quantity. I have 
been to Jerusalem, but only on duty, so 
have not had time to see all the interest¬ 
ing places, but that I shall do when we 
get an opportunity of a rest. I have had 
isome most marvellous escapes. The 
w’eather in the Jericho valley is tremen¬ 
dously hot during the day, and what with 
the flies, scorpions, etc., it tries all your 
patience. At night we are troubled with 
mosquitos. Water, I am ^lad to say, is 
plentiful in the Jordan Valley. Toma¬ 
toes we can get for nothing if we care to 
ixick them, wdiidi I may say we do when 
opportunity offers. Could you spare mo 
half a dozen of the coloured plates that I 
presume you have still in stock? I should 
like to stick them up in my dug-out or 
any place I am stopping at. As soon as I 
Land I will give vou a call at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields.” uripi rial from 
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IT’S no trouble to economise with 
* Monkey Brand—it economises for 
you. You rub on the cloth or brush 
the exact quantity you need. 

But there is no lack of bright clean¬ 
liness when Monkey Brand is. used. 
The cheery shine of everything in the 
house will tell you that. 

WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Banewort (Sambucus Bbulus).—In 
your Issue of August 3rd (p. 377) “ W.” 
strikes a note in praise of Dwarf Elder or 
Danewort (Sambucus Ebulue). May I 
caution your readers against introducing 
into their gardens this terrible plant? Its 
wiry roots spread with amazing fapidity, 
and it is one of the most difficult weeds to 
eradicate. — Edward Jekyll, Higham 
Buryi AmpthUl. 

Carnations as perennials.— The state¬ 
ment by Mr. Douglas as to the best way to 
grow the Carnation out of doors is quite 
wrong as to cold clay soils. It may be 
right in free soils as those about Edin¬ 
burgh and chalky soils generally, but even 
in warmer southern districts the plants 
get gouty and overgrown. I have tried 
them for years, have lost many, and been 
forced to follow the yearly increase by 
layers as the only way of saving them.— 
Wealdkn. 

Philadelphia grandlflorus. —I saw some 
fine plants of this at Argaty, Doune, Perth¬ 
shire, the other day. It is surprising that 
it is grown in such a comparatively small 
number of gardens. I observed a good 
plant or two In Renfrewshire last year, and 
have met with it on a number of other 
occasions. “ The English Flower Garden ” 
says, with truth, that “ there is not a finer 
flowering shrub in our gardens than P. 
grandiflorus.” It grows freely when once 
established, and big plants 10 feet or 12 
feet high in full bloom are very fine.—S. 
Arnott. 

Colohiotmt Bornmuellerl.— Early August 
is a good time for planting the Meadow 
Saffrons. Colchicum Rornmuelleri Is one 
of the best of the larger-flowered species. 
•It is less formal in shape than C. specio- 
siiin, perhaps the best of the larger ones 
when a good variety is secured. It opens 
nearly white, passing off gradually to a 
soft rose-purple- It comes from Asia 
Minor and is thoroughly hardy. I find 
deep planting when in light soil suits these 
Meadow Saffrons best, and from 4 inches 
to 6 inches of soil above the crowns are 
not too much in such a medium.— Dum¬ 
fries. 

Splroa Altctilsonl.— 1 This year Spirsea 
Aitchisoni lias again been flowering freely. 
It has grown well, and is at present 
(August 3rd) still in bloom. With me it 
takes a few years to become properly 
established and flower well, but once it 
begins to bloom it goes on annually and 
increases in beauty. I have a plant which 
is upwards of 12 feet high, and it is quite 
pleasing, even when not in bloom, because 
of its foliage. When in flower its long 
plume-like panicles are very effective at 
this season. It has been in bloom now. for 
some time and should remain in flower for 
a few weeks still.—S. Arnott. 

Rubus ajtotlcus.— -Apropos of the note on 
the above by ** N. L.” in 4 your issue of 
July 27th (p. 364), he is correct in sup¬ 
posing that some forms fruit more freely 
than others. I grew at one time a free- 
fruiting variety which was then plentiful 
among growers of alpines and was known 
as Rubus arcticus fopcundus. I have not 
seen it catalogued for a good while, but if 
it can be obtained ^it is superior to the 
ordinary forms, ^hich, dp not always fruit 
so Well as one wSulfl lille. Aijew-berries 


put into a saucer will perfume a room, and 
the fragrance is more agreeable than 
would be inferred from the note by “N. L” 
—S. Arnott. 

Magnolias In August.— Some nice sprays 
of these, with the following note, come 
from Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knaphill, in¬ 
cluding M. Thompsoniana, M. glauca, and 
a handsome variety of the noble M. grandi- 
flora called M. g. ferruginea, the true 
variety, and precious for its hardiness. 

I always understood Magnolia 
Thompsoniana was raised from Mag¬ 
nolia glauca. I am sending you some 
blooms of the latter, also of M. 
Thompsoniana, which, you will find, 
differs in the foliage. I also enclose 
blooms of Magnolia grandiflora ferru¬ 
ginea (true variety), which I think 
very hardy. It grows here in a dry 
soil without protection. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Sanders. — When 
this double was first sent out a large num¬ 
ber grew it. Many desirous of obtaining 
large blooms gave it a rich larder, result¬ 
ing in a tall, coarse growth. Whc u I grew 
it first it was more vigorous in growth 
than now, which is a common occurrence 
with many things. By .constant propa¬ 
gating from cuttings it becomes less robust. 
When given moderate culture It deserves 
attention, more especially by those need¬ 
ing white double flowers for cutting. 
Some years ago I saw a large bed in a 
nursery at Bournemouth, and was told 
about 8 inches of old potting soil had been 
put on a hard bottom in front of the glass¬ 
houses. The plants were a mass of 
flowers.— Dorset. 

Beauty of annuals.— Many owners of 
gardens have little idea of the great beauty 
of many of our annuals, simply because 
they do not take the trouble to thin the 
seedlings freely, and, owing to this omis¬ 
sion; class annuals as weedy and fugacious. 
A single well-grown plant of the Corn¬ 
flower, Annual Chrysanthemum, or Ever¬ 
lasting will, if given room to develop, and 
a deep, fairly rich soil, form shapely 
bushes nearly 2 feet through, and will bear 
hundreds of flowers of fine substance, and 
bloom over a long season. This is the way 
to see annuals at their best, flowers from 
such well-developed plants not only being 
finer and better coloured, but also lasting 
longer when cut than those obtained from 
plants that have been crowded up and 
neglected. 

Pyrus oratffiglfolla.— When out of flower 
this plant might easily be taken for a 
Thorn rather than an Apple, for the leaves 
bear no resemblance to those of an Apple- 
tree, while they have much of the outline 
of those of the Thorn. It is met with as a 
small tree or large bush 12 feet to 15 feet 
high with leaves up to 2$ inches long and 
over If inches wide, the margins divided 
into deep lobes. The flowers white, each 
over £ inch across, and borne freely in 
small clusters in June, are followed by 
small, hard, oval fruits which are yellow 
and red when ripe, and sour. It is a 
native of Italy and is a most attractive 
object not only when in flower and fruit, 
but also in autumn before the leaves fall, 
for at that time the foliage takes on a 
brilliant orange-scarlet colour. It is an 
uncommon plant, but one that is well worth 
attention. 


8elf-sown Lothian 8tooks. — Some 
Lothian Stocks which had bloomed freely 
last autumn made a further fine display in 
the spring of the present year. Among 
them were a few single-flowered plants, 
and in the course of clearing the Stocks 
out when blooming ceased a plant or two 
of the single forme had been missed. From 
fallen seeds of these I observed the other 
day a thriving colony of fine young plants. 
These are particularly thrifty and robust— 
altogether better than plants raised in 
heat and grown in the orthodox manner. 
I am looking forward with Interest to' the 
time when they will bloom, not only be¬ 
cause this is the first time I can say that 
I have noticed self-sown Lothian Stocks, 
but because I will be able to form, with 
some degree of certainty, an opinion of the 
percentage of double-flowering plants pro¬ 
duced.—W. McG., Balmat. 

Annual Lupins.— Among the flowers that 
held their own bravely during the dry time 
in early summer the above took a pro¬ 
minent place and ranked as drought re¬ 
sisters with Marigolds and Nasturtiums. 
They flowered well through the dry time, 
took a new lease of lire with the arrival of 
rain, and are now (July 24th) still making 
a brave show. The rich Cornflower-blue 
is the most attractive variety, but a few of 
the rose and white are acceptable. As 
this annual grows and comes into flower 
quickly an early display is ensured If seeds 
are sown at any time in March when the 
weather is favourable. The seedlings may 
be thinned to a foot each way if the whole 
of the space is to be devoted to them, or 
they can be thinned considerably more and 
the intervening spaces filled in with a 
dwarfer annual. Nemophila Menziesii, 
figured in a recent issue of Gardening, 
would be a pleasing associate.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Lavatera Olbla.— My experience with 
Lavatera Olbia is the same as that of your 
correspondent “ J.,” in your issue of 
August 3rd. In a hot, dry position it is 
very beautiful with its soft green leaves 
and rose-pink single flowers. It is bloom¬ 
ing freely and is welcome among other 
plants in the beginning of August. L. 
Olbla ought to be sought after by those 
who seek for a bit of colour at this season. 
—S. Arnott. 

-“ J.*s ” note on this plant makes 

me wonder whether I know a good plant 
when I see one. I have just pulled this up 
as a wretched weed. I got it from a 
nurseryman of repute last spring, who de¬ 
scribed It in his catalogue as “ a very fine 
border plant, large soft pink flowers.” 
The plants I have are no better than the 
wild Mallow so far as the flowers are con¬ 
cerned, and I can in no way recommend it. 
—S. S. 

PotentIIla lanuginosa.— Under this name 
I received from the Continent a good many 
years ago a pretty shrubby Potentilla. For 
years it remained only a few inches high, 
but in course of time it has attained a 
height of between 2 feet and 3 feet, and 
has increased in width proportionately, 
although it has had to be cut back to pre¬ 
vent it from encroaching on other plants. 
It is a handsome bush with silky-silvery 
foliage and yellow flowers, each rather 
bigger than kl shilling. It does not flower 
at all profuaely, bijitjremains in bloom for 
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a long period, which helps to compensate 
for the comparative paucity of bloom at 
any specific time. Its main beauty, how¬ 
ever, lies In the foliage. I gather from 
the Index Kewensis that P. lanuginosa is 
a native of the Caucasus, but most works 
of authority are silent as to its existence. 
I have no reason to doubt that I have the 
true plant, however. It has been hardy 
with me for a series of years, and requires 
little attention beyond cutting back when 
it spreads too far.—S. Abnott. 

The scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily (L. ehalce- 
donicum).—This is one of the most bril¬ 
liantly-coloured flowers of the July garden. 
Though a lover of sunshine, this Lily dis¬ 
likes drought and the root-dryness apt to 
occur in shallow soils. It appears to do 
best in deep, but light and well-drained 
land, and where its lower parts are 
screened by shrubs or herbaceous plants. 
This Lily objects to the shade of trees, 
but will do wherever the Madonna Lily 
thrives, and with the same treatment. It 
is not a stem rooter, so that deep planting 
is unnecessary. The only attention I 
afford the clumps is an occasional dressing 
of lime, and they come in for the annual 
top-dressing of vegetable compost applied 
to shrubs and herbaceous things. L. 
chalcedonieum is supposed to be one of the 
parents of that exquisite Lily, L. testaceum 
(Nankeen Lily), which here blooms a little 
earlier, and the two have many points in 
common.—J., North Wales. 

Good autumn flowers.— There is fre¬ 
quently a lack of colour in the flower 
garden at this time of year, owing to 
depending too much on purely summer¬ 
flowering plants, that are liable to collapse 
with the first rough gale of wind and rain, 
but there is no necessity for this, as there 
is such a wealth of autumnal-flowering 
plants that are really weather-proof that 
it only needs a little careful selection to 
make this the brightest time for outdoor- 
flowering plants of the whole year, and 
with this great, advantage, that, whereas 
many of the summer-flowering plants need 
annual propagation, sowing, or transplant¬ 
ing, those that are most reliable for 
autumn display need very little attention 
when once they are planted. In fact, they 
are far more effective when allowed to 
stand for several years, so as to get into 
regular masses, that by means of rich top- 
dressings of manure in winter may be kept 
well up to the highest pitch of luxuriance, 
so that they never fail of a rich display of 
bloom. 

8weet Williams. — Have the Sweet 
Williams been more or lees ousted, from 
the majority of gardens, by l£ss deserving 
things? I think so, from the remarks 
made by visitors to these gardens, in which 
room is always found for a considerable 
number of this fine flower. It is the ex¬ 
ception to see Sweet Williams nowadays, 
and it would almost seem that they have 
lost their former popularity. No doubt 
the heads are rather large and the stems 
too rigid to be of much use for cutting, but, 
apart from that, the value of Sweet 
Williams in masses in border or in bed is 
undeniable. A packet of mixed seed sown, 
even now', will give useful plants, which 
will bloom in the course of next season, 
and by selecting seeds from the best of 
these a home-grown strain can be built up 
in a comparatively short time. Strictly 
speaking, the Sweet William is better 
treated as a biennial, but I have noticed 
plants in old cottage gardens on this estate 
which may be described as perennials, and 
willeli bloom profusely from year to year. 

W. McG., Balmac. 


Birds and fruit —Are birds, after all, so 


fond of sopje kinds o. 
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supposed? During the present season the 
net used for covering a small break of 
Raspberries was in bad repair, and as 
there was plenty of Raspberries elsewhere, 
and a scarcity of sugar, it was considered 
inadvisable to buy a new net. The fruit, 
therefore, has been exposed, and although 
both blackbirds and thrushes are numer¬ 
ous, very little damage has been done. 
Last year the nets were taken off Red 
Currants before the crop was all picked, 
also:owing to the lack of sugar, and fruit¬ 
eating birds paid little or no attention to 
the Currants. During this year some very 
fine fruit was produced upon shoots of 
Black Currants which have grown through 
the wire-netting enclosure. Neither black¬ 
bird nor thrush has looked at them. Con¬ 
sidering these facts, one is inclined to 
think that birds are not so fond of some 
fruits as they are of others—Cherries and 
Strawberries, for example—or that, like 
boys when they begin fruit-picking, their 
appetite is soon cloyed, and a distaste for 
that particular fruit sets in. The opinion 
of other observers would be interesting.— 
W MoG. 

Adlantum pedatum.— I am afraid I can¬ 
not enlighten Mr. Arnott very much in re¬ 
gard to this fine Fern, not having grown 
the tw'o kinds long enough. In the speci¬ 
mens I have seen, as well as these I am 
growing, the Klondike variety is much the 
stronger and more robust, making an Im¬ 
posing dome of most beautiful fronda A. 
pedatum, the type, is sometimes given as a 
Japanese species, but if it is it also grows 
along the western shores of N. America 
where it clings to the mossy walls of glens 
much as our Spleenworts do here. Mr. 
Buxton’s clump of the Klondike variety 
is the finest I have seen.—A. T. J. 

The African Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
latus) in N. Wales.— Several clumps of this 
put into the open border three or four 
years ago are doing well and now coming 
into flower. As these plants, unprotected, 
stood the severe winter of early 1917, when 
we had, several times, over 20 degs. of 
frost, they may be considered hardy enough 
for most places. Some of them had a 
slight covering of ashes, but those which 
had none came through equally ae well. 
A. umbel la tus is welcome in the border 
and ehrubbery for its blossom at a season 
when flowers, especially blue flowers, are 
growing scarce. The above are growing in 
light, warm soil, a little old manure having 
been placed under them before turning 
out of their tubs. Old clumps appear to 
resent division, and in my experience they 
are best left alone.—A. T. J., N. Wales. 

The “Gem” Pentatemons.— A nursery¬ 
man friend, visiting these gardens re¬ 
cently, was struck by the fine display made 
by a bed of Pentstemon Newbury Gem. I 
happened to say that I thought two-year- 
old plants made the best display. With 
this he agreed, adding, however, that in 
his nursery—thirty miles east from here— 
the plants died out every year. He was 
frankly incredulous when I told him that 
the plants in question were now blooming 
for the fourth season, but on looking 
closely into them and observing the surface 
of the soil he admitted the fact. The 
plants are full of flower, and if the in¬ 
dividual spikes are not so large as those of 
younger plants they are very freely pro¬ 
duced. The plants were left after their 
first season by way of experiment, and 
they weathered the winter so well that, 
owing to the labour question chiefly, they 
have been left year after year with good 
results. The beds are quite firm on the 
surface, as it is quite impossible to dig or 
to fork among the plants, but they are top- 
dressed in spring with decayed leaf-mould 


and manure, and', in addition, an allow¬ 
ance of chemical fertiliser is dusted among 
them as growth progresses. Southgate 
Gem, and a variety somewhat similar, 
raised by Mr. Thomson, the gardener at 
Cally, in the Stewartry, also succeed in 
the same way. Of course, we are rather 
favoured in respect of climate, but the 
plants are exposed to bitter winds in 
winter and spring.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Koelreirteria panlculata.— Although this 
Chinese tree was introduced in 1763, well- 
developed specimens are uncommon, and it 
might well be planted more extensively in 
parks and gardens. In China it sometimes 
grows 60 feet high. Here, however, it 
rarely exceeds 30 feet, developing with a 
short trunk and spreading head. The 
leaves, each from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long, are composed of numerous leaflets of 
irregular shape. The yellow flowers are 
borne in terminal panicles during July and 
August, the larger inflorescences being 
nearly a foot long and 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter. In sunny years interesting fruits 
follow the flowers, the covering of the seed 
being triangular, thin, and bladder-like, 
the seeds dark brown or black nuts as large 
as small Hazel Nuts. To succeed with 
this handsome tree it must be given a 
sunny position where the soil is loamy In 
character, for it is only when it gets plenty 
ot sun that It flowers and fruits freely. 
Propagation is effected by sowing the small 
Chestnut-like seeds as soon as they are 
ripe. Sow them singly in small pots and 
plant them out before the* roots become 
cramped and twisted. Should a branch 
have to be removed at any time or the 
bark receive an Injury the wound should 
bo dressed at once with coal tar, for the 
tree is very susceptible to attack by the 
coral-spot fungus (Nectria cinnabarina), 
which, if not kept in check, may cause 
serious injury.—D. 


A good dry bank shrub.— To those plants 
enumerated at p. 383 as suited to the above 
or like positions I would like to add the 
common large-flowered St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum), which, by reason 
of its carpeting habit, practical certainty 
of success, wondrous freedom of flowering, 
pretty effeet, and amenability to pruning 
knife or shears, I consider one of the best 
for the purpose. It Is also good beneath 
trees where so few plants do well. Twice 
recently In widely separated parts of 
Surrey I have seen the St. John’s Wort 
particularly good. In one instance a bank 
nearly 200 yards long was carpeted with 
it. From the roadway a nearly 4 feet high 
wall assisted to keep in position a bank of 
chalk 30 feet or so high at an angle roughly 
of 45 degs. Above this appeared the 
boundary wall of villa gardens. The posi¬ 
tion was an exceptional one, and no hardy 
plant that I know could have furnished it 
half so well—yellow-green leafage and 
golden flowers in pleasing association 
throughout. Not many gardens, of course, 
would have room for or even desire so 
much of one plant as in the instance re¬ 
ferred to, yet the object-lesson was there, 
and for this alone, with flower freedom 
and obvious contentment, is worth record¬ 
ing. The aspect was a southerly one.— 
E. H. Jenkins. 


[Many years ago, when passing along 
one of the suburban streets in Aberdeen, I 
can call to mind a steep bank—which, 
naturally, was very dry—quite covered 
with the common St. John’s Wort. It was 
in bloom at the time of my visit, and I 
could not help remarking to some friends 
who were with me what a suitable plant it 
was for the purpose, its value being all the 
more evident when the plants were in 
flower.—P. T.]_ 
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FERNS. 

POLYPODIES. 

While the larger Ferns are often very 
common in our woodland, and not infre¬ 
quent in gardens, less attention is paid to 
the smaller and perhaps more graceful 
Ferns, such as the Beech Fern here illus¬ 
trated. Yet these are the ones that go 
best into the rock garden and choice 
borders, and, of course, into the hardy 
fernery. 

The large family of the Polypodiums con¬ 
tains many good hardy kinds, the principal 
being the common P. vulgare, which has 
about a score of cultivated varieties differ¬ 
ing more or less widely from each other. 
Though preferring shade, they will thrive 
even when exposed to the full rays of the 
sun if given a good supply of water at the 
roots during summer. , Plant them in 
fibrous loam and tough and fibrous peat, 
with a liberal admixture of decayed leaf- 
mould, to which add a thin top-dressing of 


with a plentiful addition of pounded lime¬ 
stone. P. a 1 pest re resembles the Lady 
Fern; the fronds dark green, and some¬ 
times exceeding 2 feet in length. It may 
with advantage be grouped with Lady 
Ferns, as it flourishes under similar 
treatment. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Greenhouse plants in summer.— It is a 

common practice to set greenhouse plants 
out of doors in summer, the impression 
being that they are benefited by such treat¬ 
ment, and so they are, provided the pots 
are not exposed to the sun. The youngest 
and most tender roots are always next the 
pot, consequently they are the most liable 
to injury from any sudden check, occa¬ 
sioned by the sun drawing the moisture 
out of the pot, and, therefore, also out of 
the soil. It is no uncommon thing, indeed, 
to see the soil quite shrunk away from the 
pot, and when water is supplied it escapes 
by the outside of the ball, and the soil in- 


allow the mass to lie for a few days before 
use; Use clean pots and crocks, and keep 
the corms almost clear of the compost when 
lotting is being done. Return the plants 
to the pit or frame, shade, syringe, and 
keep close for a time until new growth is 
being put forth, when air should be ad¬ 
mitted during the day. Plants raised from 
seed sown last spring may now be partially 
shaken but and repotted in fresh comjKxst. 
With careful treatment these plants will 
give a good account of themselves next 
spring. Give every attention to the batch 
of plants intended for flowering this 
coming autumn and winter.—H. N. 

Clerodendron fallax.— Though a native 
of Java, this does well in the greenhouse 
during the summer. This Clerodendron is 
seen to great advantage when cuttings are 
struck in the spring, the young plants 
grown on freely and confined to a single 
stem terminated by a pyramidal-shai>ed 
panicle of vivid scarlet blossoms. In the 
temperature of a greenhouse and shaded 
from the sun the flowers retain their 



The Beech Fern (Polypodium Phegopteris) at Brockhurst , East Grinstead. 


similar material every autumn. The ever¬ 
green Polypodiums associate well with 
flowering plants that do not require fre¬ 
quent removing, and they may be made to 
cover bare spaces beneath trees, or to over¬ 
run stumps. A beautiful effect, too, is got 
by their use as a carpet or setting to some 
of the plants in the rock garden. 


Besides P. vulgare and its varieties there 
are several deciduous kinds, such as P. 
Dryopteris (Oak Fern) and P. Phegopteris 
(Beech Fern), well known to all Fern- 
lovers. They thrive beet in peat, loam, 
and sharp sand, with some broken lumps 
of sandstone, and prefer a dry situation in 
the rock garden, or any situation which is 
not fully exposed to the sun. A slightly 
shaded spot should be selected, where they 
might be planted among flowering plants 
requiring the same treatment, and afford¬ 
ing the needed shelter. P. Robertianum 
(Limestone Polypody) is a beautiful de¬ 
ciduous species, somewhat difficult to 
manage; it should have a dry, sheltered 
position, does not mind sunshine, and pre¬ 
fers a mixture of sandy and flbrfusjoam, 
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side is not wetted in the least. Plants 
placed under such conditions cannot be 
expected to succeed. If plants must be 
turned out of doors they ought always to 
be plunged in some porous substance, 
although, at the same time, it ought to be 
something that will hold moisture. The 
I>ots should always be placed on slates, or 
some other material that will prevent 
worms from entering them. The plants 
should also be shaded from the sun and 
protected from heavy rains. By following 
the above plan a great deal of time will be 
saved in watering, and the plants will pre¬ 
sent a natural and healthy appearance. 

Cyclamens. — The two-year-old oorms 
which have been resting have made a 
sufficiency of new growth to warrant their 
being shaken out and repotted. A suitable 
compost consists of best turfy loam either 
well chopped to pieces or broken small by 
hand, some good leaf-mould not in too de¬ 
cayed a condition, a little dried cow-dung 
rubbed through a £-ineh sieve, and some 
finely-broken mortar rubble if the loam is 
inclined to be heavy. Mix thoroughly and 


beauty for a considerable time. This 
Clerodendron thrives best in the tempera¬ 
ture of an intermediate house during the 
winter and spring, as, if too warm, red 
spider is apt to attack the leaves. Though 
it usually flowers in July and August, 
blossoms are occasionally produced at 
other seasons. Plants struck last spring 
may, after flowering, be cut back and 
grown on another year, when they form 
handsome specimens.—K. R. W. 

Abelia sinensis in the greenhouse.— At¬ 
tractive at present in 5-inch pots is Abelia 
sinensis, the blush-white trusses of which 
are freely produced and last in good order 
over a long period. When the petals fall 
the sepals turn to a shade of deep rose and 
render the plant attractive over a further 
period. The shrub is hardy in some dis¬ 
tricts out of doors, but is not to be relied 
upon here, even though we are favoured in 
the way of climate. I find it better to 
treat it as a cool-greenhouse shrub. It can 
be easily increased from cuttings of the 
young wood in early spring.— Kikkcud- 
bright. Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

DWARF PLANTS FOR HARDY 
FLOWER BORDERS. 

A small stock of dwarf tender (pi ante 
has come in very useful to carpet some 
hare spots on the hardy plant borders 
between the clumps of taller plants. 
Most of them weathered the June 
drought well, took, on a new lease of life 
with the July rains, and are now (August 
1st) dwarf masses of flower. One of the 
best of these—indeed, one of the best of all 
dwarf drought-resisting plants—is Gazania 
splendens. It must be used rather spar¬ 
ingly, because of its glaring colour, or 
rather combination of colours, but a few 
fairly large breadths help to brighten up 
a border. Another dwarf plant of quite 
a different character is Cuphea platycentra. 
Fairly common in gardens in the middle 
of last century, it has gradually been 
ousted by other things; but it is a pretty 
little plant, and the densely flowered 
bushes form an admirable foil to clumps 
of mauve or lilac flowers, like the lilac- 
flowered Galega or the early Starworts. 
Dunrobin Redder is a dwarf Fuchsia that 
will be found acceptable under similar 
conditions. Two interesting plants that 
may be kept dwarf by an occasional i>eg 
are the orange-flowered Diplacus gluti- 
nosus and the old Verbena Melindres. Of 
course, given suitable conditions, there 
are no better plants for such purposes 
than Tufted Pansies, but it has not been 
a very good time for these in some dis¬ 
tricts, especially where scarcity of labour 
prevented artificial watering. Otherwise, 
the fact that they are represented In so 
many different shades renders them ac¬ 
ceptable in almost any position. 

There are many dwarf flne-foilaged 
plants that, if necessary, could be used for 
similar positions, but I think it is hardly 
advisable to requisition such when so many 
flowering plants are available. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 

I'i is much to be regretted that this noble 
autumn flower is so subject to disease, for, 
in spite of the rage for new and more 
popular plants, I do not think there is in 
our gardens a more ornamental subject. I 
certainly think that it might be more 
generally cultivated than it is now, not¬ 
withstanding its liability to disease, especi¬ 
ally by those who can give it a good hold¬ 
ing and deep soil. We have only to look 
at the character of Its growth to under¬ 
stand that, to be grown successfully, it 
must have generous treatment; that is to 
say, it must have a rich and deep soil, and 
if the disease, to which it is liable, is to be 
kept away, it must have plenty of root 
moisture in dry weather. From this the 
inexperienced may learn that if they have 
to deal with a shallow and poor soil they 
had better not undertake its cultivation, if 
they w T ould avoid disappointment, unless 
they are prepared to thoroughy prepare the 
ground for it. Occasionally we hear 
people say that the Hollyhock cannot be 
grown no^v In a .successful manner by any 
kind of treatment, but such a statement is 
contrary to facts, for only last autumn I 
met with two long lines of thoroughly 
healthy and well-flowered plants, and if 
they can be grown in one place they can be 
in others. Many who fail, attempt too 
much; they not only grow a great variety 
of different subjects, but they grow too 
great a number of the different plants, and 
thus it is impossible to give to each the 
attention it requires There are many 
who could properly attend to a score of 
plants of Hollyhocks* but could notpianage 
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fifty, and those who are fond of this noble 
flower should undertake its cultivation on 
a limited scale, and they may derive from 
it considerable pleasure. A. G. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Bobaqo laxiflora is a useful addition to 
the outdoor garden. A hardy plant that 
blooms practically through a long period of 
dry weather, that needs no care beyond 
keeping it free of weeds, and that will 
flourish in very poor soil in a somew’hat 
elevated position is bound to have its ad¬ 
mirers. The flowers are not so large and 
bright as those of the common Borage, but 
they are so freely produced that a group of 
plants makes an effective display. It is of 
prostrate habit and completely covers the 
soil when in full growth. This Borage is 
evidently one of the best things that can 
be used for dry banks or very poor soils 
that parch in the summer. It might also 
be advantageously used for carpeting the 
ground among low-growing shrubs. 

The blooming Sage. —Useful and orna¬ 
mental are words that fitly describe this 
Sage, the x>rnamental qualities of which 
were revealed to me some five years ago. 
The common Sage is not long-lived with 
me, therefore a packet of seed was sown 
on a raised border, and when the plants 
were two years old the true character of 
thia Sage was very apparent. The flowers 
exhibited various pretty shades of mauve 
and pink, and certainly created a very 
pleasing effect. In the hard winter of two 
years ago the plants were injured, and 
looked for a time as if they were going to 
die out. They gradually revived, and I 
see that they are now full of healthy foli¬ 
age and look as if they would last another 
five years. This season I have found it 
very useful for cut bloom. Absolutely no 
culture beyond keeping it free from weeds 
is needful, and it also has the merit of 
being quite indifferent to periods of hot, 
dry weather. I may add that for cooking 
it is quite as good as the common kind. 

Dianthus dbltoides (Bowles’ variety). 
—This is certainly distinct, fine in colour, 
and a most useful plant for the rock gar¬ 
den or border where the soil is light and 
well drained. The flowers are deeper in 
colour than those of the type, and bear 
some resemblance to those of Dianthus 
Heddewigi, and as they are very freely 
produced this form of the Maiden Pink is 
very striking. With me it bloomed rather 
later than the type, but that may be be¬ 
cause my plant of it was smaller and not 
so well established as two-year-old speci¬ 
mens of the typical form. I have often 
wondered that the Maiden Pink had never 
given birth to other forms, but I expect 
that this break is the beginning of a new 
race. This Dianthus belongs to a class of 
rock plants which should be the joy of 
those amateurs who cannot employ an ex¬ 
pert or who have not much time to spend 
on cultural details, for it Is so easily grown 
and there is no need for propagation, as 
young plants spring up from self-sown 
seeds. 

Yellsw-flowbred Oxalis.— The yellow- 
flowered kind, mentioned in a recent issue 
of Gardening, is, I fancy, O. lutea, an 
annual and on a level with the Foxglove, 
Evening Primrose, and big Popples, which 
naturalise themselves in gardens if they 
are allowed to form seeds annually. Quite 
thirty years ago I had some seeds of this 
species given me, and although from that 
day to this I have never sown a seed, it is 
still an inhabitant of my garden. It came 
up every year in a narrow border partly 
covered with stones in front of a glass¬ 
house until the ground became clothed 
with Periwinkle. It then appeared here 


and there- in that vicinity for some years, 
but until tliis season 1 had not seen it for 
a long period, but now a couple of plants 
have appeared in quite a different i*art of 
the garden, and it is a bit of a puzzle to 
know how the seeds got there. This 
species may easily be mistaken for 
O. valdiviensis, the flowers being almost 
identical in colour and shape, but the latter 
is perennial. I do not know if O. valdi- 
viensis propagates itself in the same way 
as O. lutea, th\b being the first season I 
have grown It. It is evidently a good thing 
for poor, dry soils, flowering freely and 
continuously during a long i>eriod of 
heat and drought. As regards O. lutea, 
the only thing necessary is to let it ripen a 
crop of seeds. If it does not appear one 
year it will the next. It would be a good 
thing to establish among _ low-growing 
shrubs where the soil is so impoverished 
that few flowering plants will flourish. 

Foxgloves have run up to a height of 
U feet or more with me this season, and in 
this condition they are certainly imi>ofling. 
Under natural conditions they spring up 
in old hedgerow’s and on the borders of 
woods. They seem to flourish best when 
in intimate association with other things. 
Probably they have been so good with me 
this year because they sprung up naturally 
in ground that was not very well cleaned 
last year, and found themselves in natural 
conditions. The pure w’hite and spotted 
varieties are lovely, and the variations of 
tint between them and the type are very 
striking. J. Coknhill. 


WEED SEEDS IN SOIL. 

I wrote recently of weed seeds in soil and 
the long time such seeds will remain dor¬ 
mant when buried in the earth. I have 
just had another interesting example of 
this in my own garden. There is a rough 
Grass bank sloping to a moat which runs 
partly round the house. This spring I 
stubbed out a very large Blackberry of a 
poor sort and planted some Lavatera Olbia, 
tall hybrid Verbascums, and other rough 
perennials likely to hold their own as the 
Grass grew back over the soil I had bared 
In removing the Bramble. Near by I 
planted two or three standard Apples and 
Plums in the Grass, leaving 4 feet beds 
round each. A thick crop of scarlet Field 
Poppies and Charlock has sprung up all 
over the site of the old Bramble, and also 
round each fruit-tree. I know the ground 
to have been under turf for thirty years, 
and no fresh soil was introduced in turn¬ 
ing it up this spring. Before that time the 
ground was a farmyard. So it seems pretty 
clear that the Poppy and Charlock seeds 
must have lain buried under the turf for 
thirty years and sprung up directly it was 
dug over. 

This gives me an idea with regard to the 
transport of seeds. Some seeds travel very 
badly. Many of the New Zealand plants, 
for instance, are extremely difficult to 
raise from seed sent from their native 
home. Would It not be worth trying the 
experiment of mixing such seeds with a 
handful of moist loam and then packing 
the loam in an airtight tin and sending in 
that way? On arrival the loam might be 
spread thinly on a box of soil and the seeds 
it contained germinated in the usual w r ay. 
In the case of very valuable and specially 
difficult seeds the tin box containing the 
seed-soil mixture might have an outer 
covering of asbestos or some non-conductor 
of heat in order to keep the soil packing 
at an even temperature. Or the package 
might be put into cold storage during the 
voyage. Such a precaution as this soil 
packing would only be w r orth trying in the 
case of a few valuable seeds which have 
hitherto been found difficult to germinate 
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when imported in the ordinary way. Bury¬ 
ing in soil certainly seems to have the 
effect of maintaining the germinative power 
of certain seeds for an almost indefinite 
time. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 

NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

Starworts.— In considering what plants 
to grow for producing fiowers in the 
autumn, no one can afford to leave out the 
Star worts, for in them we have some of the 
most useful of garden subjects, bearing 
blossoms from the early part of September 
until late in October. It is surprising how 
many, when the mime of Starwort is men¬ 
tioned, think only of the old blue variety, 
and to not a few it is somewhat of a re¬ 
velation to l>e told of sorts that seldom 
exceed more than a foot in height, some 
with miniature blossoms, others with 
flowers almost rivalling a single Chrys¬ 
anthemum, varying, too, in colour from 
purg white to rose and deepest purple. 
More than this, they are most accommo¬ 
dating, and to the town gardener are a 
veritable boon, enabling him, even amidst 


Dahlias.— These now require frequent at¬ 
tention. Mulching with well-decomposed 
manure, with occasional soakings of water, 
must be the rule if strong plants and fine, 
well-coloured flowers are expected. Ear¬ 
wigs, too, must be watched for, as although 
there may be few flowers that they can 
Injure, they feed on the-foliage, and if not 
destroyed soon cripple the plants. Some 
growers to destroy earwigs use small 
flower-pots into which has been put some 
dry Hay or Moss. These pots should be 
examined every morning and the earwigs 
shaken into a pail filled with w r ater on 
which some paraffin is floating. Another 
common way is to use fi-inch lengths of 
Broad Bean stalks, in which the earw igs 
shelter. These also should be examined 
daily, and the Inmates, if any, destroyed in 
the Same w r ay as those that had taken 
refuge in the Moss in the pots. 

Campanula carpatloa var. turbinata.— 
The true Campanula -turbinata, once con¬ 
sidered by many gardeners as a species, 
but now r considered by botanists a form of 
C. carpatica, is again in flower. Other 
forms of C. carpatica have been supplied 


margin, with also a white eye, or without 
any contrast, simply self-crimson. Of re¬ 
cent years one has seen many acquisitions 
to the Sweet Williams, but none too many 
decided self-varieties or such fine things as 
the Double Crimson, which is delightful in 
a group. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A HARDY WHITE AZALEA 
(A. ledifolia). 

Undoubtedly a fine, hardy, evergreen 
shrub, as proved many years ago at Cool- 
hurst in w'oodland shade. I have it also, 
not so well placed, but thriving. We cut 
it for the house, and it gives the coolest, 
prettiest effect we have so far seen on the 
warm days of early summer. It should 
thrive best on open peaty soils, but grows 
well in brown soil with the leafy mould of 
the wood added. There is some confusion 
as to the name. At first we only knew it 
as A. indicn alba. Now the best name is 
as above. W. 

Sussex. 



Cut sprays of Azalea ledifolia in a silver bowl. 


the smoke and grime of his surroundings, 
to grow plants the flowers of which are so 
effective in the late autumn and so useful 
for cutting. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.— I do not under¬ 
stand those who care for hardy flow r ers 
leaving out of their gardens the herbaceous 
Phloxes. Though not needing very much 
attention the year round, they bloom most 
abundantly when planted in deep, rich soil, 
where a certain amount of moisture pre¬ 
vails. In gardens where such conditions 
do not obtain they are not always a suc¬ 
cess, as wdieu near blooming time anything 
like dryness at the roots is against them. 
Ground well manured in the winter, 
mulched in the summer,, and watered 
during a siiell of dry w r eather will grow 
Phloxes. Old plants that have been in one 
position for years should be taken up and 
carefully divided, and this is best done by 
pulling the roots apart, not, as is some¬ 
times recommended, cutting them with a 
knife, which in most cases destroys many 
of the most promising shoots. For show’y 
panicles of bloom few hardy plants equal 
tin herbaceous lirtOxes.—A. G. 1 
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for it, but the true one is dwarfer in 
habit, has less smooth foliage, and only 
one flow r er on a stem, the latter point 
clearly distinguishing it from the others. 
It is a charming little plant, with flow'ers 
of corn para lively large size. It is by no 
means so much grown as at one time, 
when the choice of alpine Bellflow r ers was 
not so great as now. It is a good doer, 
but not so vigorous as the other forms of 
C. carpatica. Seeds are sometimes 
offered, but seedlings do not always come 
true.—Ess. 

Sweet Williams. — Among the most 
precious of early summer flow'ers is the 
Sw r eet William, but, as with most things, 
the self-coloured forms are by far the best, 
preferable in every way to those spotted br 
undecided in colour. Raisers pay too much 
regard to size, as if a flower increased in 
Interest and beauty according to the 
breadth of its petals. This is a glaring 
fault in the Sweet William, as pronounced 
as its speckled colours laid on like bits of 
laid mosaic. Those varieties are best that 
have flow r ers of a good strong colour, deep 
crimson, perhaps, set off with a white 


HARDY FUCHSIAS. 

The season of the hardy Fucliaia is with 
us once again, and very delightful are 
the different kinds when in full flower. 
There is now* a great number of varie¬ 
ties, but of them all I should be inclined 
to give (the foremost place to two of the 
older ones—namely, F. Riecartoui, which 
in particularly favoured spots around the 
coast attains almost tree-like dimen¬ 
sions, and the appropriately named F. 
gracilis. The former is of garden origin, 
while the second w T as introduced from 
South America. It is now by botanists 
classed as a variety of Fuchsia macro- 
stemma. In the flower-border I treat 
these Fuchsias ns herbaceous plants; 
that is to say, they are cut down nearly 
to the ground every year. A notable 
feature this season is that they have not 
attained any tiling like their usual height, 
but are flowering in great profusion. A 
group of three plants here and there in 
-the border forms a very pleasing 
feature. There are many purposes to 
which these Fuchsias may be put, for, 
beside disposing them as above men- 
LJrign’af from 
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Honed they may be planted In beds, 
while some of the less vigorous varieties 
have a very striking efleet, as roekwork 
plants, the fact that they are at their 
best when so many of the other occu¬ 
pants are jwrat being greatly in their 
favour. 

lieside the two above mentioned, esjie- 
olal mention may be made of americana 
and Thompson!, both of which are some¬ 
what in the way of gracilis, eoccinea. 
conica, globosa, and virgata. Of varie¬ 
ties with white corollas, Madame Oor- 
nellison is the hardiest, while F. coral- 
lina, remarkable from its larger leaves 
and flowers, must not be passed over. 
Many years ago M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
raised a number of varieties between the 
hardy kinds and some of the garden 
forms. They are hardy in many places, 
but not to the same extent as Riecartoni 
and gracilis. Chief among those of M. 
Ijemoine’s raising are Drame, ElysSe, 
Enfant Prodigue, Florian, and myrtifolia 
minor. These have larger flowers than 
most of the hardy kinds. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stuartia pentagyna. — The various 
species of Stuartia are too rarely met with 
in our gardens. Their comparative scarcity 
is probably due to the fact that some little 
difficulty is sometimes exierienced in pro¬ 
viding the conditions essential to free 
growth and to their being rather difficult 
to transplant. Once, however, a plant has 
become nicely established it may be ex¬ 
acted to flower for many years. S. 
jxmtagynn is a summer-leafing bush with 
large white flowers produced singly from 
the leaf-axils in July and August. The 
flowers resemble those of a single Camellia, 
and are each about 4 inches across, the 
I>etal9 live in number, white, with some¬ 
times one or more marked on the outside 
with red. The central mass of stamens 
may be golden, or, in the variety grandi- 
llora, purple. It is a native of the Southern 
United States, and was introduced over 
100 years ago. The best results may be 
exacted by planting it in a sunny position 
in rather light, well-drained, loamy soil to 
which a little peat or leaf-mould has been 
added. Regular pruning is unnecessary: 
in fact, pruning should be carried out with 
great care. It is readily increased by 
seeds, and It is advisable to keep young 
plants in pots until they can be put into 
their permanent places, for, as previously 
stated, it is not one of the best of shrubs 
to transplant. Although hardy, It would 
not be wise to plant it in cold districts, 
while it is wot a suitable subject for a 
wall, except where it can be planted at the 
foot of the wall and allowed to grow out 
freely. 


Hydrangea Bretechnelderi.— This sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrub blooms freely during 
June and July, the flowens lasting in good 
condition for several w T eeks. It is a native 
of China, and grows about 10 feet high 
with a similar spread. The inflorescences, 
each about G inches across, are composed 
of a mixture of fertile and sterile blossoms, 
the whole at first creamy-white, the sterile 
flowers taking on a reddish tinge with age. 
As it grows rapidly it must be given ample 
room for development, and a sunny posi¬ 
tion is desirable. Like other strong-grow¬ 
ing Hydrangeas it requires good loamy 
soil, and is improved by an occasional 
surface-dressing of w r ell-decayed manure. 
It may be grown as an isolated bush or be 
given a place in the shrubbery. In the 
latter position, however, care must be 
taken that it is not overcrowded by other 
plants.—D. 
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RO8E8. 

WTCIIURAIANA ROSES, 
ir is all very well for “A Scottish Gar¬ 
dener ’’ and others of that ilk to attempt 
to w rite down the merits of the Wlchura- 
iuna Roses—the popular “ Ramblers ” of 
the average garden—and the ubiquitous 
Dorothy Perkins in particular. The intro¬ 
duction of Dorothy Perkins was an epoch 
in the cultivation of Roses, and from that 
date our gardens have witnessed a verita¬ 
ble transformation scene. The mere fact 
of the extraordinary lopularity of this 
Rose is, I think, sufficient tribute to its un¬ 
doubted merit, and when folks saw its 
beauty in the gardens of their friends or 
neighbours they lost no time in adding it to 
their own. It is folly, however, to imagine 
that this Rose has not been superseded. 

I am astonished to observe how seldom 
writers in the gardening press advise their 
readers in regard to the improved types of 
Wichuraiana Roses that are now r , and have 
been for a long time, in commerce. I begin 
to think that many of these writers are 
unaware of some of the really fine sorts 
that are now available. Then, again, if 
Dorothy Perkins is such a universal 
favourite I think one of the causes of this 
circumstance is entirely owing to the lack 
of knowledge on the part of the average 
grower that better kinds are in existence, 
and the continued planting of the older 
sort is merely an example of that conserva¬ 
tism for which these islands are so justly 
famous. I do not think I am wrong in 
stating that Minnehahu is the better Rose 
of the two in every respect, yet how T many 
know it? And, again, how 7 seldom do w 7 e 
see it recommended in the gardening 
paiK.*rs. Minnehaha was sent out only 
three years later than Dorothy Perkins. 
Petit Louis, too, is better than Dorothy 
Perkins, and it comes into flow'er a fort¬ 
night earlier than the latter. Chatillon 
Rambler is another Wichuraiana hybrid 
that is better than Dorothy Perkins in 
every respect. As to White Dorothy, 
l**ople will still have it, although it can¬ 
not compare for a moment with Strader’s 
White Rambler. Sander’s White is the 
finest white Wichuraiana in cultivation; it 
is practically mildew-proof, it is a good 
grower, it is spotless in the purity of its 
well-formed, fragrant tiow'efs. How sel¬ 
dom one even sees it recommended in the 
impers. My own tastes lie in the direction 
of such Wichuraiana Hybrids as Francois 
Guranville, Miss Helyett, Dr. Henri 
Neuprez, Paul Noel, and others of that 
particular type. They are really beautiful 
—all too little known and appreciated— 
and an adornment to every garden whose 
owner is fortunate to be progressive enough 
to possess them. Crimson Rambler is yet 
another example of that conservatism—I 
shall not say ignorance—that seems to 
affect such a number of those who advise 
in regard to gardening operations. Its 
day is long done, but, nevertheless, its 
popularity still continues. How many of 
its votaries know Philadelphia Rambler? 
It is better than the old Crimson Rambler, 
and it has been fifteen years in commerce! 
Excelsa is a grand Wichuraiana, but my 
favourite crimson Rose of this type is 
Edgar Andrieu. It is derived from R. 
Wichuraiana x Cramoisie Sup6rieur, and 
its perfume is really fine. Many folks 
seem to have got into a rut so far as the 
Wichuraiana Roses are concerned, and if 
“ A Scottish Gardener ” is anywhere in 
the vicinity of the capital of his country 
and cares to drop me a line I shall be glad 
to make an appointment with him and 
show him the beauty of some of the little- 
known Ramblers. George M. Taylor. 

Joppa Park , Porfobcllo. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND RBPLIBB. 

Recipe for making Rhubarb wine 

(W. 2?.).—Cut the Rhubarb sticks into 
small pieces, and to every 4 lbs. put one 
gallon cold w 7 ater, stand eight days, 
stirring every day; then strain, and to 
ouch gallon of liquor add 3 lbs. of brown 
sugar and one sliced lemon. Stand for 
three days, then put into a cask, adding 
some isinglass. Bottle in three months. 
It should be made during the present 
month, as Rhubarb Is too bitter later. 

An Apricot from Dorset.— A fine fruit 
comes with this note. “ Here is the first 
ripe fruit of my Oullins Apricot, which I 
hope you may find good, but it has lately 
had very little suu. There are on the 
tree about twenty of a most beautiful 
colour.” — Chari.es Piielips, Millbrook , 
Childe Okeford, Shilling at one, Dorset. 

[The county of Dorset has sites that suit 
the Apricot, and it should be of much in¬ 
terest to try the tree in various ways, 
from seed and layers or cuttings, as well 
as on the Plum.— Ed.] 9 

Pear Clou Morceau.— I have tried this 
from Covent Garden Market and else¬ 
where, and never found it a good Pear; 
Be-urre Ranee the same. The latter is 
said to be good in fine years, but that 
sort of Pear I do not give a place to. 
Beurrd Hardy is a favourite of mine, and 
thrives as a standard, wanting little or 
no pruning.—W. 

- I would advise G. R. Strong to 

persevere and grow this delicious Pear. 
Given a west wall, I feel sure he w T ill be 
compensated for his labour. In season 
January and February. — J. Mayne, 
Eltham. 

Avoiding the disease In the Potato.—A 

way some cottagers have hereabouts 
(Sussex) of saving their Potatoes from the 
disease may be worthy of a larger field. 
It is to grow early kinds, plant as early as 
safe on the l>est and earliest ground, and 
dig up promptly before tbe disease lias got 
hold. Nothing is lost by the practice and 
something gained, in the ground being free 
for other plants. Potatoes so grown and 
housed eat well and are free from disease. 
The plan is suited for garden work, and 
may give a good supply before the field 
crops eorne in. These, grown in more airy 
fields, we depend upon for later use, and 
they are often better grown than in garden 
ground often over-shaded and sometimes 
too rich in humus. Some, as I write (July 
24th), are already dug before the disease 
has touched the early sorts. In this case 
it is essential to choose the best eariles.— 
W. 

Elderberry wine (IF. #.).—Take quite 
ripe berries, free them from the stalks, 
and to each quart of berries allow a half¬ 
pint of water, and to each gallon 3 lbs. 
of tbe best Demerara cane sugar, 1 oz. of 
bruised ginger, 1 oz. of cloves, \ oz. of 
Allspice, and a sUck of cinnamon. Put 
all together into a clean copper. Squeeze 
the berries, and boil them sharply for 
three-quarlers of an hour. Strain off 
through a coarse sieve or muslin into a 
clean tub. When the juice is milk warm, 
spread three pennyworth of yeast on a 
thick round of hot toasted bread, set this 
afloat on the wine, cover it as close as 
possible, and let it work for four days. 
Skim off the top, put it in a clean cask 
or large stone bottles, leave out the corks 
for a few days, and cover the tops with a 
piece of muslin. Then cork them down 
as tightly as possible. You can, if you 
wish to improve the wine, put a little 
brandy into each bottle. It is ready for 
use in six weeks, but improved by keeping 
a few months. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 

WATER OAR DENS. 

• _ 

WATER GARDENS. 

Beauty not being dependent upon size, 
small ponds and sheets of water, if not too 
foimal in outline, are often callable of be¬ 
ing rendered even more attractive than 
broader stretches of water. Of late years 


tnchyon), with its white Hawthorn-scented 
blossoms, is often grown, but it cannot 
compare for beauty with the Water Lilies. 
The Water Crowfoots, Villareia nym- 
phaeoides (the Fringed Buckbean), Ranun¬ 
culus floribundus, and Pontederia eordata, 
with its blue blooms, are all pretty water 
plants. For the shallow margin of pond 
or lake, Arum Lilies (Richardia) form a 
most exquisite finish. In Cornwall they 


4 feet and creating a lovely effect as it 
mirrors its bright colour on the still sur¬ 
face of the water, while many of the re¬ 
cently-introduced Chinese Primulas are 
quite at home near the water’s edge. The 
Japanese Iris laevigata or I. Kmmpferi also 
succeeds well by the waterside,- its large, 
widespread flowers being very handsome, 
as does the smaller-flowered I. sibirica, 
while the yellow Water Flag of our 
/ 



A Lily pool in the garden at Wych Cross, Sussex . 


considerable attention has been paid to 
beautifying the waterside with plants con¬ 
spicuous for their attractive flowers or for 
the nobility or grace of their foliage, and 
many charming effects have been attained 
where the water margins have been planted 
with thoughtful care and taste. Nothing 
is so good for bearing flowers to float on 
the water as Water Lilies, of which there 
are numerous varieties now in commerce. 
The Cape Pond Wfi£cT* (AponogetJn dls- 
Digitizedby VjO QIC 


grow in their thousands and present a de¬ 
lightful picture in the early days of June 
when in full bloom. The Great Spearwort 
(Ranunculus Lingua) is a handsome plant 
for growing in shallow water, and produces 
a quantity of large yellow flowers. 

For damp banks running down to the 
water’s edge numerous flowering plants 
are available. In such a position Primula 
japonica, in its many colour forms, grows 
rampantly, often attaining a height of 


meadows (I. ikseudacoins) and its varie¬ 
gated form, wilh their noble sword leaves, 
are decorative even when out of flower. 
Day Lilies, Solomon’s Seal, Globe-flowers 
(Trollius), the Summer Snowflake (Leuco- 
jum uestivum), and Spiraeas in variety may 
all be naturalised around pond margins, 
and such wild flowers as the Marsh Mari¬ 
gold, yellow and purple Loosestrife (Lysi- 
machia and Lythrum), and Willow Herb 
(Epilobium) grow i^atprally in a like site, 
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while Minmlii8 when established often 
spreads freely. For fine form we have the 
Gunneras, G. manicata, a fine piece of 
which stands out boldly in the illustration 
we give to-day, producing leaves 10 feet in 
diameter. Rhubarbs, the Butter Bur (Peto- 
sltes), the Water Dock (Itumex), and many 
graceful Reeds, such as the Giant Reed 
(Arundo Donax), the Bulrush (Typha), the 
Flowering Rush (Butomus), Sweet Sedge 
(Acorus Calamus), with Phragmites, Scir- 
pus, and Carex. The Kingcups (Calthas) 
should never be forgotten, more especially 
the handsome C. polypetala, with its large- 
ha mine red-gold flowers and huge leaves. 
The finest group of Anchusa we have ever 
seen was growing close to the water’s edge. 
Golden and Cardinal W r illows should not 
be forgotten, as their bright colours are 
indispensable for winter effect. The 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), beauti¬ 
ful not only when in fruit, but in the 
autumn when the leaves take on such 
bright colours, should always find a place. 
The effect of a group of this, when the 
plants are fruiting freely and the sun 
shining on them, is very brilliant. The 
Royal Fern (Osmunda) flourishes nowhere 
so well as by the waterside. 

In planting lake margins care should be 
taken not to overcrowd the verge. Water 
hemmed in by tall and thick-growing sub¬ 
jects is worse than if its circumference 
were devoid of plants. Things should be 
naturally grouped, with open spaces here 
and there, so that the water may be ap¬ 
proached from various points and the effect 
studied without hindrance from inter¬ 
vening vegetation. 


FRUIT. 

RED SPIDER IN FRUIT-HOUSES. 

A dry, cold winter, succeed^ by a keen, 
liarsh spring, with wind blowing princi¬ 
pally from the north and east, may well be 
dreaded by the practical fruit grower, for 
he knows how quickly incessant firing, ac¬ 
companied perhaps by dryness at the roots, 
brings spider and other insects into exist¬ 
ence. The past season has been especially 
favourable to the rapid spread of our worst 
of all insects—red spider—in vineries, and, 
unless timely steps are token, we may ex- 
jiect to hear of the most promising crops of 
Grapes having been spoiled by this insidi¬ 
ous little i>est. Although it is the smallest 
of all the insects with which we have to 
contend, the experienced Grape grower 
cannot walk through a vinery on a bright 
day without detecting its presence, and 
sharp, indeed, must be his action if he 
succeed in breaking up the first colony be¬ 
fore some of his finest leaves are sapped 
and ruined. Spider is sometimes carried 
from one house to another not only by 
plants, but by the attendants, whose duties 
take them through every compartment 
many times in the course of the day, and 
one of my friends assures me that it is 
migratory, as he has frequently seen it 
travelling along the copings of his vinery 
walls from old to pastures new. The most 
common cause of its premature appear¬ 
ance, however, is due to Imperfect cleans¬ 
ing in winter; it may be of the bark of the 
Vines, or (t may be of some part of the 
structure itself. Be this .as it may, the 
most fertile cause of its spread is dryness 
of the atmosphere from incessant fire-heat, 
imperfect ventilation, and an insufficiency 
of water to the roots; indeed, the last de¬ 
fect not infrequently ensures security of 
tenure when the most approved remedies 
for its destruction fail. 

Dryness being the cause of its develop¬ 
ment, it is but reasonable to assume that 
water is the best agent of destruction; but 
Digitized by ^,Q QIC 


then it unfortunately happens that In¬ 
cessant syringing soon destroys the bloom 
and renders Grapes unmarketable if not 
uneatable. Still, w'liatever insecticides 
may be used, water to the roots, water 
wherever it can be applied, must be ac¬ 
cepted as one of the most i>otent auxiliary 
agents in its destruction. Soft w’ater, free 
from lime, is beet, and a thorough drench¬ 
ing that will wet every leaf and berry will 
do less harm than light showers of spray; 
but, prevention being better than cure, I 
have always made it a practice to put in a 
syringeful of soft water wherever it can 
be driven against the foliage without 
running the risk of wetting a berry. 
Rather late in the evening is the best time 
to apply this preventive remedy, and some 
little practice with a trusty syringe is 
necessary, but I have done it for years 
with the most satisfactory results. When 
this does not produce the desired effect, 
and the spider from old spurs fastens on 
the leaves immediately above the bunches, 
sponging with soapy water, a decoction of 
Quassia chips, or Tobacco often nips the 
enemy; and, last of all, in one or more of 
its many forms comes sulphur. Sulphur, 
however, is not always a harmless remedy, 
as many a house of Vines, by its use or 
abuse, has been ruined for years in the 
twinkling of an eye. This remark need 
not deter careful people from using it, as 
we frequently hear of mishaps brought 
about by the injudicious application of 
some of our oldest and best-tried insecti¬ 
cides. Sulphur, in the first place, should 
never be applied to the pii*»s until after 
the Grapes have passed the stoning stage, 
otherwise rust will most likely follow, and 
even then tender varieties, like the Fron- 
tignans and Chasselas Musque, often 
suffer. In the second place, it should never 
be applied to brick flues, if such still exist, 
to iron that has been heated in the fire, or 
newly-slaked lumiis of lime, at one time so 
strongly recommended. It may, however, 
be applied as a paint or wash to the hot- 
water pipes after they have been heated to 
a degree that will render them uncomfort¬ 
ably hot to the hand when placed upon 
them. 

To prepare a vinery for the fumes it 
should be shut up hot and dry, at a tem¬ 
perature ranging from 80° to 90°, the wash 
being applied after the sun has left the 
roof, wheu the ventilators may be kept 
close throughout the night. They must, 
however, be opened very early the follow¬ 
ing morning, and unless the operation is to 
be repeated, when shading should be re¬ 
sorted to, the walls, floors, and all avail¬ 
able foliage should be well syringed, not 
only to break up the W’ebs, but to produce 
vapour that will render the fumes harm¬ 
less* to the leaves. If the first painting 
does not make a clearance, it may be re¬ 
peated once, or perhaiw twice, at intervale 
ot two dr three days. Many i>eople paint 
the pipes first and heat them afterwards, 
but this is a mistake, as they should be hot 
enough to vaporise the sulphur the moment 
it is applied. In vineries subject to annual 
attacks gardeners use sulphur in the win¬ 
ter dressing, also with the lime applied to 
the walls, and very often distribute it over 
the stems and leaves with the sulphurator. 
Tfio best of all preventives is generous cul¬ 
ture, with an abundance of air, water, and 
atmospheric moisture, and last, but not 
least, moderate cropping. A. G. 


APPLE GRAVEN STEIN. 

It is doubtful if any but the largest 
growers have had much experience of this 
Apple. It is very seldom seen in private 
gardens, and I only came into contact with 
it twice in a long gardening career. On 
both occasions (as a standard) it was a 


very indifferent cropper, which may possi¬ 
bly account for the fact that it has not 
been more largely planted, especially if its 
excellent qualities are taken into con¬ 
sideration and (from the size of the two 
standard trees that have come under my 
notice) the length of time it has been in 
this country. 1 have never come into con¬ 
tact with any spurious forms of this Apple. 
At its best about the end of October, it is 
a mast refreshing and acceptable fruit, the 
sort of Apple one would welcome on a very 
hot day, as, in addition to its rich flavour, 
it is very juicy. 

The note above as to its shy cropping re¬ 
minds one of the erratic character of some 
varieties in this direction, notably the fine 
but uncertain Blenheim. It is said with 
truth that as a standard it takes a lot of 
waiting for before an average crop is ob¬ 
tained, and it might be added with equal 
truth and then only once in two years. 
This is one of its had years so far as this 
neighbourhood is concerned, and growers 
will have to search a considerable tree 
area before they find a bushel of Apples. 
The shy-cropping Cornish Gilliflower and, 
on some soils, Cox's Orange prove that 
some of the best Apples are rather uncer¬ 
tain. This fortunately, however, does not 
apply to the Ribston, which, given a soil to 
its liking, is both a kindly grower and 
good cropper. Iam aware of its tendency 
to canker, but this may be altered by im¬ 
proved cultivation and the substitution of 
bush and pyramid trees for standards 
where the latter have failed through the 
roots getting down into an unsuitable soil. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


N0TE8 AND REPLIES. 

Old v. young Gooseberry-trees.— In visit 
ing gardens attached to the cottage, villa, 
or the mansion it is by no means an un 
common sight to find old Gooseberry 
bushes that neither give good *fruit nor any 
pleasure in gathering. Grown on the old 
fashioned plan they become veritable 
thickets of growth. These trees cannot t* 
properly thinned even by the most expert 
grower. Nor is this all, for though such 
trees give a quantity of fruit, it is small 
and jKX)r in quality cornered with that 
from the modern bush, to say nothing of 
the difficulty presented in gathering it. 
Trees having a clear stem of 12 inches at® 
the best and most accessible, the fruit, too, 
being thus elevated above the ground, and 
free from soil-splashing following heavy 
rainstorms. Then, again, the young tree 
will give much larger berries and of higher 
quality, and, moreover, fresh kinds can be 
introduced which much increase the inter¬ 
est of their culture. Gooseberries can be 
had for sych a long season, and withal 
serve such a useful punxiso, that then 1 
would seem no excuse for retaining old 
and decrepit bushes. The names of Goose 
berries are almost legion, and £ew f nursery¬ 
men consider it necessary to give descrip 
tions of growth, a very important point. 

Mulching Strawberries.— Opinions vary 
as to the best time to mulch Strawberry 
plants, some growlers recommending its be- 
ing done during the autumn months. I 
have adopted the practice for many years 
of mulching w T ith good manure during the 
autumn, and in spring, when the plants 
begin to make their new growth, the juicn 
ol the manure are w’ell washed uown t <: 
the roots, the rougher portion of the 
material remaining on the surface 
cleansed, and going far towards keepin; 
the fruit, w T hen it sets, free from grit. The 
protection such material gives during the 
winter months to the plants is iiateut t ■ 
the most ef^u^l observer.—P. T. 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

THE CUCKOO-SPIT OR ^BOG-HOPPER. 
Wbitebs of recent notes are quite justified 
in calling attention to the baneful influence 
of the above insect on various forms of 
vegetation. It is doubtful if such influence 
has hitherto been accepted by many 
growers in its true character, for the 
grow'th even of the hardiest things is quite 
checked for the time. I have some seed¬ 
lings of the Mountain Ash growing along 
to fill up some gaps in a hedge, and for a 
few weeks in the early part of the season 
they were making satisfactory progress. 
Happening to notice, however, from a little 
distance that this progress was not main¬ 
tained, I went a bit closer and found the 
extreme top of each tree a resting place 
for the insect. I washed it off with soap¬ 
suds, and had to repeat the process three 
or four times, such was the pertinacity of 
the pest and its indifference to the aroma 
left on the plants. This insect seems to 
prefer plants with a naturally strong scent, 
for some bushes of Aloysia- in a sheltered 
spot were quite smothered, and they came 
again, and yet again, after repeated wash¬ 
ings. I had no paraffin or Quassia on 
hand, which would doubtless have rendered 
the wash more efficacious. The fact that 
this particular form of aphis is enclosed 
in this frothy matter renders it practically 
immune from the attack of birds and lady¬ 
birds. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

- “ K. R.W.” has a note on page 357 

which is entirely in acoordaiice with my 
experience. I have washed these insects 
oil with the spray from a needle-nozzle, 
and, going round one hour after, found 
them nearly all back again. The most 
effective method I found to be the un¬ 
pleasant one of squashing them by hand, 
but, owing to the dry summer, they have 
been in such legions that to cope with 
them seems hopeless. The amount of 
damage they do to young fruit-trees is very 
great. In order to keep up the supply of 
froth, which is constantly evaporating, 
they must abstract from the tree a large 
quantity of juice; indeed, young shoots in¬ 
fested by them almost cease to grow. I 
consider this a most dangerous enemy, 
which, as “ K. R. W.” remarks, is treated 
too airily in the books on pests. Despite 
statements to.the contrary, they can travel 
a good distance in the sunshine without 
that frothy protection; at least, this is so 
as regards well-developed specimens. 

Redruth. W. J. Farm Kit. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Celery fly —When the grubs of the 
Celery fly are very numerous the plants 
are in many cases almost ruined 4f no steps 
are taken to eradicate the pest. As they 
burrow' between the skins of the leaves no 
insecticide is of any avail. As there are 
two or three broods in the course of the 
season it is very desirable that the first 
brood should be destroyed so as if possible 
to prevent any future generations. A good 
way to do this is to carefully go over the 
plants and wherever the grub is found in 
the leaf to squeeze it betw’een the finger 
and thumb or cut off the infested leaf and 
burn it. Broadcast sprinklings of soot and 
lime will prevent the flies depositing their 
eggs in the leaves, but when oece the 
maggot has developed hand picking is the 
only remedy. We have also been very 
much troubled with this pest among the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums this sea¬ 
son, and though the plants have been freely 
syringed with an insecticide to try to check 
the attack of the fly, we^have had nl> suc- 
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cess so far, the result being that many of 
the young plants are quite bare of foliage. 
Michaelmas Daisies, too, have suffered 
very badly in many cases from the same 
pest. 

8nowy or white fly.— This pest does not 
seem this year to be confining its efforts to 
Cabbages and Tomatoes. Its presence Is 
easily determined w’hen plants are dis¬ 
turbed, as it rapidly rises, often being seen 
in quite dense white clouds. Syringing 
with a soft soap solution often proves effec¬ 
tive, but the best remedy is to remove all 
affected leaves when first discovered and 
burn them. A good preventive is a dust¬ 
ing of lime round the young plants. 
Another sign of the presence of this pest 
is the leaves of the affected plants turning 
black and yellow, owing to the sucking 
done by the pest on the under side of the 
leaf, where it settles. 


VEGETABLES. 

RHUBARB. 

Rhubabb is, in a general way, accorded 
the most haphazard cultivation, and, as 
Its season begins at an early date, the 
stalks are usually allowed scant time in 
which to develop. Severe picking ulti¬ 
mately results in very inferior produce, 
and in many gardens this picking com 
tinues over too long a period. In this dis¬ 
trict, during the present year, Rhubarb 
has suffered in this way to a greater ex¬ 
tent in that respect. Owing to the short¬ 
age of fruit, notices were circulated that 
the authorities would oi>en depots to 
which Rhubarb might be taken, and 
which would be paid for at the rate of 9d, 
per stone of 14 lbe. The consequence is 
that the second growths have been ruth¬ 
lessly pulled, and to such an extent that 
another notice has been issued to the 
effect that no more can be taken. There 
is very little doubt that large quantities 
of this Rhubarb, w’hich have been paid 
for, will be w’asted, and that, in addition, 
the crop of next season will be inferior. 
The irritating part of the matter is that, 
while sugar is apparently available for 
the purpose of manufacturing factory 
Rhubarb jam, private growers who have 
good crops of fruit—Currants, Rasp¬ 
berries, Gooseberries, Plums, Apples, etc. 
—must be prepared to see a great propor¬ 
tion wasted, the allowance of sugar for 
domestic preserving being totally inade¬ 
quate ; and, as a recent note from Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs pointed out, unequally, if 
not unfairly, allocated. It is all very 
w’ell to say that such surplus fruit ought 
to be picked and forwarded to Govern¬ 
ment factories, but, as is generally known, 
labour in gardens has now reached the 
vanishing point, while, even were it pos- 
ssible to procure pickers, the increased 
rate of wages demanded would not, at the 
prices offered, permit of bhe owner of the 
garden clearing expenses. 

A Scottish Gabdeneb. 


A POTATO EXPERIMENT. 

On March 10th I planted two large beds 
of Potatoes of the Arran Chief variety. 
The sets were w r ell sprouted (up to 3 
inches long) and the drills 30 inches 
apart. One bed was manured with Grass 
and superphosphate, with a little ash from 
burnt primings, etc. The other bed had 
the same treatment, except that it got 
no Grass. The Potatoes that had the 
Grass are the finest in the district, pos¬ 
sibly unexcelled anyw'here, the haulm 
long and vigorous, no soil visible any¬ 
w'here. In the other bed the Potatoes are 
only half as vigorous. An expert who 


contributes a gardening colump to a 
weekly paper was so struck with the re¬ 
sults that he gave an account of the ex¬ 
periment in his paper, and, rightly, I 
think, attributed the superiority of the 
Potatoes manured with Grass to the con¬ 
servation of the moisture which it 
afforded. 

The season is unusually dry, and any 
Potatoes which have had no strong 
manure are likely to turn out a light crop. 
I find that all crops are benefited by Grass 
or similar vegetation, whether decayed or 
otherwise placed one spit deep in the soil. 
The Potatoes in the bed given the Grass 
will be ripe by August 1st to 14th, and, so 
far as spraying is concerned, it w r ould be 
impossible to go through such a plot with¬ 
out doing more harm than good, as the 
haulm is so thick and long; besides, the 
crop will be lifted before the disease has 
any chance dp make progress, if it should 
appear at alft 

A good many people strongly object to 
planting Potatoes with a dibber. As a 
matter of fact, so long as one plants in 
friable soil and takes care not to trample 
It unduly, it does not matter in the least 
w'hether a dibber or any other method is 
used. I prefer to get my soli ready and 
plant with a dibber at my leisure. I use 
a good, large-headed dibber for Potato 
planting. I also think that, whether we 
have stable manure or not, makes little 
difference If we can give Grass, etc., with 
artificials in Its place. By many, stable 
manure is quite unobtainable in these 
days, but artificials alone are not enough 
if we want the best results. A good deal 
of the value of stable manure lies in its 
strawy nature. W. J. Fabmkb. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Young Carrots burst.— Many of these 
are split open from top to base, with the 
core exposed and showing white, but 
otherwise no sign of disease. Can it be 
caused by the copious summer rains? The 
roots are all quite” young, and of the 
short varieties, like the Paris Market. 
The soil is not a good one for the Carrot. 
—E. H. 

[The cracking of Carrots is not un¬ 
common, especially In early sowings. 
The cause is usually a cessation of swell¬ 
ing in dry weather, then, as has hap¬ 
pened this year, renewed moisture 
causes rapid -swelling of the roots, which 
invariably burst In the process.] 

8upertuberation in Potatoes _On re¬ 

cently lifting a few roots of Kerr’s Pink, 
X find that the tubers are growing 
out. Shoots up to 6 inches long have 
formed on the new tubers. This is doubt- 
* less caused by the recent heavy rains fol¬ 
lowing on. a long period- of drought and 
hot sunshine which has been experienced 
in this district. Many of the tubers are 
of fair size, and the produce averages 
about 3 lbs. pea* root. I shall be obliged 
by your advice as to the best method of 
procedure in this case. Will the crop be 
■spoiled if left, or would it be the best 
policy to lift all now?— F. G. Lawson, 
Truro. 9 

[To stop further growth beiug made by 
the new tubers, which, as you correctly 
surmise, is the result of so much wet 
weather following a spell of heat and 
drought, lift the tubers at once, rub 
off the shoots, and, when dry, store them. 
As to whether the quality will be little 
or much affected depends on the amount 
of growth made by the tubers; but we 
should feel inclined either to dispose of 
them or utilise them for present needs 
at home.] 

utilising garden refuse _I have in my 

garden a heap of sodi, decaying vegetable 
matter, such os :< &t\, and the 
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exhausted carbides from an acetylene gas 
plant. Can you tell me how lar I can 
safely use it in the garden ?—A. C. 

[Your lieap of refuse now partially de¬ 
cayed is very useful, and will be good 
for all descriptions of crops. We advise 
you to have it well turned, to well mix 
it, and at the same time have It well 
dusted with soot, as that will at once 
help to destroy slug or maggot life in it, 
and also help render the matter more 
fertilising. It will do the material good 
to have it re-turned, well shaking it and 
mixing it a second time liefore putting 
on to any spare garden ground or 
flower-beds,, which may be done in No¬ 
vember. The value of acetylene gas re¬ 
fuse is due to the lime it contains, other 
plant foods as nitrogen, potash, and phos¬ 
phates being absent. The addition of 
the lime to your heap of refuse renders 
it all the more useful, more especially 
where lime is not present in the soil, or the 
ground' Is heavy and inclined to be 
stiff.] 

Cucumbers and Asparagus bitter. 

I would like to know why Asparagus and 
Cucumbers often have a bitter taste. 
Bittersweet. 

[When Cucumbers have a bitter flavour 
it is generally attributed to faulty culti¬ 
vation, the most frequent cause being 
want of sufficient heat to ensure quick 
growth. Grown under reverse condi¬ 
tions, Cucumbers invariably have a bitter 
flavotir. The employment of too much 
soot-water would also affect the flavour, 
and cause it to become bitter ; but, as 
before stated, the fault arises in nine 
cases out of ten from want of heat. As 
regards Asparagus, bitterness in the pro 
duce is, as far as our experience goes, 
due to its being kept too long before it 
is cooked. We have before now found 
the heads to possess a distinct bitterness 
when they have been kept too long. 
Growth was at one time exceedingly 
slow, avS a result of the weather being so 
cold and ungeuial. This, although we 
cannot say that we have ever experienced 
such a thing, may possibly have been the 
reason of the produce in your case being 
bitter. We regret being unable to 
assign any other reason for the trouble.] 


Cabbages and club.— “ If I destroyed 
every cabbage plant tainted with club, I 
should have to get rid of a good many,” 
said a man to me the other day. *Wbat 
he did, when he found club present, was 
to out the affected part away, and then 
plant the Cabbage as deeply as possible. 
He assured me that by so doing fresh 
roots grew above the dub-root, and as a 
rule the plants turned out very well. My 
own experience last year with Brussels 
Sprouts, which seemed to be the worst 
affected, was to discard all tainted plants, 
but I found out that even plants that 
seemed quite all right when go<t into their 
final quarters sometimes contracted the 
disease 'afterwards, for on taking up a 
number of old stuini>s after they had done 
duty, the club was plainly visible, though 
the roots near the surface had kept the 
plants going. The danger in regard to 
Hite disease is that when it once gets into 
the ground it is most difficult to eradi¬ 
cate ; indeed, it Is not safe to plant Cab¬ 
bage of any description on the same plot 
of ground the succeeding season.— 
Derby. 

Cucumbers. — Where Cucumbers are 
grown In a frame, in addition to those in 
a house, it will allow' for the latter being 
given a rest so far as fruiting is con¬ 
cerned. Such respite will enable a good 
deal of the old Wue to be dispensed with, 
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clothed with new growth, which will In I 
due course produce fruit of excellent j 
quality. Attention should also be devoted ' 
to the Imrders or mounds of soil in the 
way of renovation to encourage the emis¬ 
sion of new roots, which are so essential 
to the promoting of strong and healthy 
growth. These top-dressings should con¬ 
sist of ingredients that will incite quick 
root action, the basis of which is turfy 
loam not in too fine a condition, fortified 
with a small quantity each of bone meal 
and soot, and about a third of the whole 
of old Mushroom dung, or, falling that, 
good flaky leaf-mould. Tlace a thin layer 
of this mixture over the roots, and as 
soon as new roots are observed to be 
freely working in it apply a further layer, 
and continue in this way until the plants 
become too old and exhausted to retain 
them any longer. Syringing and damping 
will also play an important part in the 
recuperation of the plants, and as soon as 
they commence fruiting again tepid 
liquid and a fertiliser may then be given 
weekly.—A. W. 

K a | e .—Hi view' of the importance of Kale 
as a winter and early spring vegetable it is 
advisable that space should be reserved 
for it. The old Scotch Curly Kale has 
something to be said in its favour, inas¬ 
much as it is very hardy and productive, 
and Cottager’s Kale has much to commend 
it.' Perhaps for use from October to 
Christmas Drumhead Kale is as useful as 
any; at any rate, I have long regarded it 
as one of the best early winter vegetables. 
It is very tender when cooked: most of the 
leaves may be used, and the plants are 
dwarf. We have another useful member of 
this family in the Asparagus Kale, a de¬ 
licious early spring vegetable. Some old 
growers pin their faith to Ragged Jack and 
Thousand-headed. Last winter, while all 
kinds of vegetables suffered severely, the 
Kales, to a large extent, recovered as 
milder conditions prevailed. Ground for 
Kale should be well manured beforehand 
—Townsman. 

Runner Beans do boat when the 
growths are not allowed to become over¬ 
crowded. After the top of the supports 
is reached, the shoots should be stopped, 
to induce some of the bottom growths to 
break awav strongly. Never lose sight of 
the fact that the Runnel* Bean is a mois¬ 
ture-loving plant, and it can hardly be 
given too much water at the roots, even 
though the weather may be showery. Ex¬ 
cepting those required for seed, the ports 
should be gathered immediately they lie- 
come fit, as nothing tends to weaken the 
plant* more than allowing the seeds to 
mature.—F. 


Cauliflowers are now very plentiful and 
good. The autumn varieties will soon be 
turning in. The surface soil should be 
stirred frequently with the draw hoe m 
all ^rowing quarters, and to ensure fine, 
white heads, those plants that are turn- 
in" in should be supplied liberally with 
manure-water. Tie the leaves together 
directly a plant shows signs of developing 
a curd, in order to have the heads white 
and of the best quality. When it is found 
that they are coming into use too last, 
some of‘ the plants should be taken up 
and placed in a cool building, where they 
will keep good for several days.—G. 

Globe Artichokes. —Cut the heads of 
these immediately they become of suffi¬ 
cient size. If they are more abundant 
than is required for present use, put them 
with their base in water into a cool place. 
In such conditions they will keep for a 
fortnight, provided the water is changed 
occasionally and small piece® cut off the 
stem of the Artichoke. If the plants are 
given occasional drenching* of hquid 
manure, they will continue to produce 
| fresh head* until late in the autumn.— 
F. G. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
8trawberry potting. —The potting of 
plants intended for forcing should no 
longer be delayed. The runners, if not 
already severed from th parent plants 
ami removed near to whore potting is to 
take place, should be attended to at once, 
and see they do not want for water. They 
may flag a little at first, but will quickly 
recover if stood fairly close together and 
kept moist at the roots. Then get the 
requisite quantity of compost prepared, so 
that it may lie in a heap for a few day® 
before using it. This should consist of 
two-thirds good turfy loam and one-third 
well-rotted manure free from worms or 
old Mushroom dung. Add a little finely 
broken lime rubble if the loam is of a 
heavy nature, and an 8-inch potful of 
bone meal to every barrowload of com¬ 
post. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, 
throw the whole into a heap, and cover 
to prevent the contents drying out, and 
keep it under cover. If in a medium 
state of moisture, as it should be, there 
will be no risk of either making it too 
firm or not firm enough when potting is 
being done. Then thoroughly cleanse the 
required number of 6-inch and 7-inch pots 
in hot water. When dry, drain them with 
clean crocks, over which sift a little fresh 
soot to act as a deterrent against the in¬ 
gress of worms, and cover with flaky pieces 
of loam. See that the balls of the young 
plants are in a moist state prior t-o pot¬ 
ting, affording water, if necessary, some 
two or three hours previously. With the 
aid of a potting-stick make the compost 
firm round the halls, and be careful not to 
place the liase of the crowns of the plants 
too low in the pots. As a rule, it is 
necessary to merely cover -the tops of the 
balls w ith the compost. Prepare an open 
situation on which to stand the plants 
when potted, the base of which should be 
firm, and the surface well coated with 
finely sifted ashes. On this arrange them 
in rows, first close together, and after¬ 
wards at a fair distance apart, so that 
each plant as growth develops shall' noi 
lie crowded by its neighbour. Ample space 
should be left between every third or 
fourth row for watering, weeding, &c. 
When hut a few scores of plants are re¬ 
quired, they may lie stood on boards laid 
on a "ravel path in full sun. Runners 
laid direct into fruiting-pots should, if 
well rooted, be now severed from the 
mother plants, and x-hen taken away and 
arranged as described above to make and 
complete their growth. 

Strawberry planting. —In all cases 
where a croD is looked for next season 
the planting' should be persevered with 
and brought to a speedy conclusion. 

Pot Figs. —If clear of fruit, and prac¬ 
ticable to do *o, the plants will benefit 
by being stood outside for a few weeks, 
which will enable the wood to become the 
better ripened. When this lis out of the 
question, open the ventilators and doors 
to their widest extent, and afford only 
sufficient water to keep the foliage from 
flagging and falling prematurely. 
Planted-out tree® should lie given the 
same treatment in regard to ventilation. 
Any root-pruning required may be under¬ 
taken during this and the succeeding 
months, affording a sufficiency of water 
beforehand to the border, to prevent any 
flagging or an untimely fall of the leaf. 
This will also afford an opportunity for 
restricting the root-run of trees which 
carry hut sparse crops, or which are over- 
luxuriant, setting up a boundary beyond 
which they cannot escape in future, m 
the shape of a brick wall or ramp of brick 
rubbish, rammed down as hard as pos¬ 
sible, which can be taken out annually, 
with a view to cutting off any roots which 
mav have penetrated it. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. —Seed should 
lie sown now in pans and placed in a 
frame to germinate. Cover the pans 
with glass, and keep shaded until the 
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young plants make them appearance. As 
the seed is very fine, it should be sown 
under the same conditions as GJoxinia and 
seeds of a similar nature. 

Marguerites. —Late-struck plants now 
in 60’s should be given a shift into 
48’8, growing them on in a pit for 
winter flowering. If stopped itwo or three 
times, they will make dwarf, bushy speci¬ 
mens, and bloom abundantly if potting is 
done firmly in a compost of not too rich a 
nature. The propagation of plants for 
early (spring flowering had better be seen 
to shortly. 

Hydrangeas. —The last batch of cuttings 
should now be inserted singly in medium¬ 
sized 60 pots, putting them into a cold 
frame or pit to strike. * These plants will 
yield heads of bloom of the largest size 
if given good cultivation next season. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.— The last-raised 
lot of plants intended for winter bloom¬ 
ing should have their final shift into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, placing them in a 
pit and keeping them fairly close until 
they commence rooting afresh and making 
new growth, when more air can be ad¬ 
mitted. After they become established, 
remove the lights last tiling when the 
night promises to be fine, so that they 
mav have the benefit of the dews. The 
earlier-potted batch of plants should be 
stopped as required to ensure bushy 
examples, and if the pots are well filled 
with roots stimulants may he given. 

- Polnsettias. —The last lot of cuttings to 
furnish plants in 5-inch pots should now 
be inserted and placed in a propagating 
case to strike. Previously struck plants 
may be shifted on into pots 6 inches and 
7 inches in diameter, according to their 
size and strength and the purpose they 
are required for. The best of the stock 
plants may also be given a shift into larger 

C and grown on if stock is limited. 

se. if furnished with three to five 
growths, make useful decorative subjects 
for the winter, and may be grown under 
comparatively cool conditions for the next 
few weeks. 

Chrysanthemums. —These require look¬ 
ing over every few days now, as the 
growths, being in such a brittle condition 
as the result of so much dull and wet 
weather, will quickly snap off if they are 
allowed to remain unsupported and at the 
mercy of rough winds. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches.— Continue to give atten¬ 
tion to the ripening of the young shoots 
on trees which will be required to supply 
the earliest crops next season. If the old 
fruiting wood has not already been cut 
out, this should be done without further 
delay, so that the young shoots may re¬ 
ceive the full benefit of sunshine ana air. 
Keep the foliage dean by thoroughly 
syringing the trees in the afternoon on 
hot days. 

Mid-season Peaches. —Directly after 
gathering all the fruits, give the roots a 
thorough soaking of clear water. Trees 
affected with insect pests must be syringed 
with an insecticide two or three times at 
intervals of a few days, afterwards wash¬ 
ing them with clear water late in the 
afternoon on fine days. Out out the old 
fruiting wood, with the exception of what 
is required for extension, and loosen the 
young growths from the trellis. - As the 
shoots, especially on young trees, swell 
considerably during the autumn, atten¬ 
tion must be given to see that the ties do 
not become too tight, otherwise irre¬ 
parable damage mav be caused, canker 
being a direct result of neglect in this 
matter. 

Late trees. — Old-established trees 
maturing full crops of fruit require 
copious supplies of water at the roots, 
and until the fruits commence to ripen 
stimulants should l>e given at every alter¬ 
nate watering. Syringe the trees with 
rain-water twice daily, and eneourage a 
moist atmosphere in the liou.se by fre¬ 
quently damping the borders and paths. 
Ac soon as the fruits begip j^Jiipdn 


syringing must be discontinued, and the 
surface of the borders allowed to become 
quite dry. Varieties of Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines liable to scalding -should be 
shaded, or many of the fruits will be 
spoilt. A double thickness of fish-netting 
will be sufficient to break the rays of the 
sun, or, if this is not available, a little 
thin lime-wash syringed over the glass will 
answer the purpose. 

Morello Cherries. —These aire now ready 
for bottling. They should be gathered 
when perfectly dry, and be placed very 
thinly on large, shallow trays or similar 
receptacles. Select those fruits for bot¬ 
tling that are of a deep, blood-red colour, 
and cut the stalks with either a sharp 
knife or a pair of scissors, so that no juice 
will be lost. Fruits intended for jam¬ 
making should also receive careful atten¬ 
tion, but they need not be quite so ripe 
for this purpose as in the case of those for 
bottling. Morello Cherries are much ap¬ 
preciated for the making of tarts, and it 
is usual to retain for this purpose part of 
the crop on the trees as long as possible. 
When signs of shrivelling or general decay 
are apparent, the fruits should be 
gathered. We experience some difficulty 
in this district in keeping the fruits sound 
after the end of August. When sending 
these fruit® to a distance, shallow boxes, 
deep enough for one layer of fruits only, 
should be used. 

Shrubs at present In flower. —The better 
forms of Buddleia variables are now mak¬ 
ing a grand display, the large trusses of 
handsome flowers, varying in colour from 
pale lavender to deep purple. There are 
lew, if any flowering shrubs more worthy 
of extensive cultivation. Two of the best 
varieties are B. v. magnifica and B. v. 
Veitchiana. Of Spiraeas now in flower, the 
varieties of Spiraea japonica make neat 
bushes in various positions in the flower 
garden, and are very free flowering. 
Spiraea Bumalda Anthony Waterer, when 
obtained true, is valued for its rich red 
flowers. Other Spiraeas now an flower are 
S. Douglasi, an excellent plant for the 
woodlands, producing masses of pink 
flowers. S. ariaefolia bears spray-like 
panicles of small, whitish flowers. It is 
often met with in shrubbery thickets, but 
to show off its beauty to advantage, it re¬ 
quires an open position. When isolated, 
it forms a large bush of good form 8 feet 
to 10 feet high.. The same remarks apply 
to S. Aitchisoni, perhaps the most beau¬ 
tiful of all. The leaves are large and pin¬ 
nate, of a delicate green, the flowers 
white, and borne in panicles up to 1$ feet 
or 2 feet in length. S. Lindleyana re¬ 
sembles S. Aitchisoni, but is rather 
coarser, and the flowers are cream in 
colour. The beautiful Ceanotlius Gloire 
de Versailles is now a sheet of bloom. It 
lasts a long time in flower, and should be 
grown in every garden. In very cold dis¬ 
tricts it needs the shelter of a wall, but 
here dt thrives in open beds. The Spanish 
Broom, Spartium junceum, always a free- 
flowering shrub, has this year made a 
more gorgeous display than I can remem¬ 
ber. This species is especially valuable, 
as it keeps up a succession of bloom till 
after September, when showy flowering 
shrubs are scarce. Rabbits greedily eat 
the young shoot ®; therefore., where these 
animals abound, wire netting must be 
fixed to protect the plants. 

The water garden. —Frequent attention 
should be given to Nymphseas and other 
water plants, removing all decaying 
leaves and flowers at frequent intervals. 
Where strong-growing plants, such as the 1 
Sweet Flag (Acorus Calamus) and Cyperus 
longus are associated with Nymph seas, 
care must be taken that the latter plants 
do not suffer from encroachment. Where 
space permits, Arundo conspicua should 
bo planted by the waterside, as this plant 
gives a fine effect long before the Pampas 
Gross comes into flower. 

Gladioli. —The flower-spikes of Gladioli 
should be secured to suitable -stakes with¬ 
out delay. Hoe the ground at frequent 
intervals, and if very dry weather is ex¬ 


perienced. water freely while the spikes 
are -still (developing, drier conditions being 
desirable when the flowers are actually 
open. 

Onions sown in heat and planted out in 
April will now be nearing maturity. .It is 
a mistake to allow these to remain too 
long on the land, as showery weather 
may cause them to continue green and in 
a growing state. One of the principal 
points in relation to their keeping is that 
they should lie ripened and lifted early, 
certainly during the present month, and 
they should be handled very carefully, so 
that the bulbs do not become bruised. 
The beds should be examined, and all de¬ 
formed bulbs taken out, also the rough 
skin carefully removed from the perfect 
bulbs, to prevent them holding water, 
■when the outer skin will ripen to a nice 
brown colour, which is so important to 
the future of the bulb. By about the 
20th of the month the whole of the crop 
should be lifted and carefully harvested. 
Those that were sown in drills in the open 
ought by now to have their tops turned 
down, which i-s best done with the hands^ 
exposing the bulbs as much as possible to 
the sun. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cold frames. —Several of these always 
useful structure® have been utilised more 
largely than usual for winter-flowering 
stuff, and, not only so, but the planting- 
out method has been adopted to a larger 
extent. A list of the things so treated 
may be interesting. Libonia floribunda 
and last year’s seedling Cyclamens, 
shaken out of their pots and planted out, 
evidently relish the treatment. Primulas 
of various kinds, instead of being potted 
and repotted, were merely pricked off into 
pans, and, when they had attained syffi- 
cient size, were planted out in cold frames. 
These include P. obconica, P. malacoides, 
P. verticillata, P. Kewensis, and P. 
sinensis. Cinerarias, both C. grandiflora 
and C. stellate, are being treated in a 
similar way. Late-sown seedling® of Nioo- 
tiana San aerie, which are useful in late 
autumn in a cool house, have also been 
planted out. A great deal of labour can 
be avoided in this way, and watering is 
more easily done. The sashes are, ex¬ 
cept during very hot weather, kept off the 
frames, and the cool condition® suit the 
occupants. I have previously grown 
smaller numbers on the same rather un¬ 
orthodox principle, and have been quite 
well satisfied .with the results. There is, 
of course, a slight check when the plants 
come to be potted-up; but if lifting and 
potting arc carefully done, and the plants 
placed in a shady place, with regular at¬ 
tention in the way of syringing, they soon 
recover, and are not noticeably inferior in 
any respect to those which have been 
grown with much more trouble. The 
frame culture of Carrots may now be 
begun. Choose such varieties as Nantes 
or Early Horn, sow thinly, and attend to 
watering till germination takes place. 
Some sow in drills, others scatter the 
seeds broadcast. It is immaterial which 
course is followed if the sowing be thin 
and the weeds kept down. It is good 
practice to sow in a spare light or two 
some Parsley seed. Thin the resulting 
•seedlings till they ultimately stand 6 
inches apart. It will be found that such 
plants give much better pickings during 
the winter than those lifted from the open 
and planted in frames. Lettuces and 
Turnips, too, are paying crops, treated in 
the same way. 

Plant houses. —With, at times, great 
sun-heat and pots full of roots ; much 
moisture is needed to keep plants in good 
health. This must not lie overdone, a too 
free supply of water being fatal to Zonal 
Pelargoniums, which seem to do better, 
even in hot weather, if kept upon the dry 
side. Some use i® being made of Schizan- 
thus Wisetonensis at the present time, as 
it is easily grown, showy, and calls for 
little attention. Tliis ,is another plant 
which quickly collapses if too much water 
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is given. Another useful subject for 
greenhouse work under present conditions 
& Nicotiana Sanders©, a first baton of 
which, in 8-inch pots, is very showy. This, 
however, needs copious supplies of mois¬ 
ture, and if not well attended to is apt to 
develop aphis. In the evening the per¬ 
fume of these plants is very pronounced, 
and the colours, if in some cases a tnfle 
subdued, are beautiful. Regal Pelar¬ 
goniums ought now to be lead on their 
sides out or doors, and fully exposed to 
the sun, in order that their stems may be 
ripened. Cuttings, if placed an light and 
sandy soil, will soon root. Gloxinias are 
all the better for a alight shade at this 
season; -so, too, are the finer double- 
floweTed Begonias. Ora mans differ as to 
the advisability of feeding these with 
liquid manure, or with fertilisers ini solu¬ 
tion. i Personally, I prefer to withhold 
stimulants, as I have an idea that such are 
detrimental to the keeping qualities of 
oormiR and tubers. At any rate, I have 
observed in the case of plants fed with 
concentrated manures for exhibition that 
a larger percentage of these rotted, or 
failed to start satisfactorily, than was tne 
ea.se with the bulk of the plants which 
had received only water, or occasionally 
well-diluted soot-water. Gesneras too, 
do not appear to keep well when highly 
fed, hut they are undoubtedly finer when 
stimulants are given, and as they can be 
easily propagated from leaves or from 
seeds, it is, perhaps, as well to make the 
most of them. Anything which may re¬ 
quire potting or repotting ought to be 
.seen to before the days shorten too much. 
This is a good time at which to take cut¬ 
tings of Fuchsias. If, when rooted, the 
young plants are kept moving on a sheJf 
near the glass, they make very useful stuff 
for early work. —... 

Hardy flower borders. —With the Chry 
santheinum maximum family approaching 
the flowering stage, and the Michaelmas 
Daisies showing buds, one realises that 
autumn is near. This is one of the most 
interesting periods of the hardy plant 
year, and bloom is, or ought to be, abun¬ 
dant. Scabiosa oaucasica is a fine thing, 
said, however, to be unreliable in some 
districts. It is not so here, and its choice 
flowers are always produced over a long 
season. Coreopsis grandiflora and 
Stenaotis (Erigeron) speclosa are useful 
for cutting; «o, too, are some or the 
Achilleas, notably A. ptarmica ifl.-pl., Ohe 
Pearl Helenium punulum, H. Hoope®, 
and H. Bollanderi, are all. useful in the 
same wav—showy, withal, in the borders. 
Kniphofias promise well, and Rudbeckias, 
the shrubby Clematises, Phloxes, Phlo- 
mises, Veronicas, Fuchsias, and so forth 
all assist in the display. Dot any arrears 
of layering or of budding be brought up 
to date without delay. Any biennials or 
perennials which still remain in the seed- 
lied should be handled now, if they are to 
be of anv service in the course or next 
year. Hardv annuals for late spring 
blooming can now be sown. Sow thinly 
in rather hungry soil, watering the Ra¬ 
tions, if (Try, previously. Good things for 
present sowing are Colhnsna 
Nemophilas, Silene pendula, Godefaaii of 
sort-s. Limnanthes Dougla®, Saponanas, 
and Candytuft. . . _ . 

Hardy fruit. —Bummer pruning is being 
persevered with as time permits. Chfopa, 
now making progress, ought to.be a^sted 
as much as possible. Nothing as better or 
more quickly assimilated than liquid 
manure, and where a tank is available 
there is little excuse if its contents are 
not freely utilised. Failing this, arti 
ficials are useful, the proprietary sorts 
such as Clay’s or guano being safe and 
reliable. A mixture of nitrate of soda and 
superphosphate of lime is useful, two parts 
of the latter to one of the former being 
the correct proportion and the mixture 
should be applied in solution.. Watch for 
and, if possible, keep in check insect pests. 
Wasp nests are^being sought for and 
destroyed dufng the cvei^iRS.. There 
api>ears to be mifrk oi tffetHOT^ng neste 
than is usually the case utxnis district. 


Vegetable garden.— Peas must be 
picked as the pods fill or the crop ceases. 
Mulch or water late lines as may become 
necessary. Give an eye to possible out¬ 
breaks of mildew, and act promptly when 
.such are noticed. TurnipB may yet be 
.sown on land vacated by Potatoes. Spare 
ground may be filled with Early TJlm 
Savoy, planting 10 inches apart. Many 
prefer these to Coleworts. More Spinach 
Beet has been sown. W. McGuffog. 

Balmac Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY./ 
HARDY BRITISH-GROWN FLOWER 
BULBS. 

The primary object for an exhibition of 
these—viz., “ in order to demonstrate the 
excellence to which such bulbs can be 
grown in Great Britain and Ireland 
was well attained on July 30th, when, in 
conjunction with the ordinary fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, that for the present year was 
held. In so far as quality generally was 
concerned, it was equal to any that have 
preceded it, while the Tulips, both early 
and May flowering, shown by the chief 
prize-winners have never before been ex¬ 
hibited in such perfect condition. In¬ 
deed, both the method of exhibiting and 
the quality of the bulbs shown bore the 
hall-mark of excellence. For the rest, the 
display was not of its usual extent, no 
exhibit® being staged in either the ama¬ 
teur classes or in the open class for mis¬ 
cellaneous bulbs, tubers, and rhizomes, 
which last hitherto have constituted a 
most interesting and instructive feature 
of the exhibition. Daffodils trom Ireland 
were very fine—giants, indeed—albeit we 
are not sure that the flowers from such 
produce would be proportionately so. 

In the open class for twenty varie¬ 
ties of home-grown Daffodils, twenty 
41 single ” bulbs each, the Donard Nur 
sery Company, Ardeen, Larne, Co. An 
trim, secured premier honours with a par¬ 
ticularly fine lot, of which Golden Spur, 
Lucifer, King Alfred, Mme. de Graaff, 
Gloria Mundi, Torch, White Lady, and 
Lord Roberts were a selection. Messrs. 

J. R. Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, were 
second with small, yet very hard, well- 
ripened, and weighty bulbs, from which 
we should expect handsome flowers. 
Florence Pearson, Horace (poeticus), 
J. B. M. Camm (unusually fine), Alba¬ 
tross, Empress, and King Alfred were 
some of the varieties shown. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, whose 
Flame, Crystal Queen, and Buttercup 
were of exceptional quality, were third. 
The Donard Nursery Company also secured 
the first prize for fifteen varieties (ten 
bulbs each) of 44 family or Cluster ” bulbs 
of Daffodils, conditions which permit the 
staging of the largest produce. King 
Alfred, Torch, M. J. Berkeley, Mme. de 
Graaff, Frank Miles, and others were 
shown in perfect health. The bulbs were 
obviously selected from two-years planted 
stock, which, with the Irish climate and 
soil, would account for the size attained. 
A further class was for ten varieties of 
market Daffodils, twenty “single” bulbs 
each, to include Emperor, Empress, 
Golden Spur, Victoria, Sir Watkin, 
Barri conspicuus, and omatus, the leading 
prize-winner, Mr. J. Mallender, Scrooby, 
Bawtry, York®, having, in addition to 
these, Weardale Perfection. Amazon, and 
White Lady, the last excellent. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Limited, were second. The 
produce was excellent. These varieties, 
too, while ranking high from the market 
standpoint, are not surpassed for garden 
wor k-—a fact worth noting. Fine as were 
the Daffodils shown, it was undoubtedly 

the excellence of the . ... 

Tulips from Mr. Geo. Monro, junr., that 


both fascinated the bulb-growers present 
and oon stituted the outstanding feature 
of the show. Such produce not merely 
demonstrated the superiority of British 
soil and cultural skill: it was also of a 
nature fit to challenge the world from 
these same standpoints. Splendidly 
grown and perfectly harvested—hardly a 
skin being broken—the collections from 
this exhibitor were worthily staged. In 
the shallowest of brown wicker baskets, 
bedded on coooanut fibre, the deep brown- 
skinned bulbs harmonised well, while seen 
to the best advantage against a black 
velveteen groundwork and background. 
Handsome bulbs all, the exhibitor named 
easily secured premier honours for twenty 
varieties of early Tulips, twenty bulbs of 
each. Included in the collection were 
Keizer skroon, Pottebakker Scarlet, Prince 
of Austria, Vermilion Brilliant, Couleur 
Cardinal, Yellow Prince, White Swan, 
and Sir T. Ljpton. Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, were second, their Mon TiAsor, 
Proserpine, Fireflame, and Sir T. Lipton 
lieing very good. Mr. Monro was also in 
the place of honour for a like number of 
May-flowering Tulips (Darwin or Cot¬ 
tage), allowing such as La Tulipe Noire, 
Mme. Krelage, Europe, Rev. H. Ewbank, 
The Fawn, Baronne La Tonnaye, Farn- 
oombe Sanders (Darwins), and Gesne- 
riana rosea, Inglesoombe Yellow, Mrs. 
Moon, and macrospeila among others. 
The Donard Nursery Company were 
second, with bulbs that appeared to have 
been oiled or otherwise dressed. Messrs. 
J. R. Pearson and Sons were third, equal 
fourth prizes being awarded to Mr. J. 
Mallender and Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited. Ihis class was the most keenly 
oontested of all, this fact in some measure 
demonstrating the popularity of these 
late-flowering Tulips, both with the 
growers and the general public. 


OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE ISLE 0 
WIGHT DISEASE. 

Last June, when in S-'otland in the 
neighbourhood of Crieff, I was told of cer¬ 
tain investigations having been made in 
North Britain under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Tinsley, the West of Scotland be© 
expert, relative to the cure of Isle of 
Wight disease. I have for some time 
known Mr. Tinsley i^s a most oapable ex¬ 
pert, as well as a bee-man, who was 
always optimistic about the ] This 

latter feature led me to suppo-o ‘ iat any 
particulars I should pick up about his 
investigations would certainly show them 
to be thorough and comprehensive. I 
find they are -both. 

The experiments made under Mr. 
Tinsley’s superintendence dealt, firstly, 
with all the advertised so-called cures and 
remedies. All bees experimented with 
were unmistakably infected, and were in 
no way confined during the period of ex¬ 
periment. Lsal, Bactt rol, Di oxygen. 

Formalin, and a long list of tt cetera* were 
each and all tried, both in the food and as 
a spray, upon bees in all stages of the 
disease, initial, intermediate, and final. 
44 All gave negative results ” was the ver¬ 
dict, which, I am afraid, finally disposes 
of all our hopes of a remedy close ~t 
hand. The report upon Flavine l®, how¬ 
ever, worded in rather a guarded manner 
—namely, 44 Recently, Flavine has been 
tried, but without any good results. 
The general conclusion, in a report pub¬ 
lished this year, runs thus: 44 We think 
little to be gained by the search for a 
so-called specific among medicines or 
chemicals.” Consequently, on his own 
showing, Mr. Tinsley had to strike on a 
new line. During the end of the summer 
of 1916 and alj 1917 pare fid experiments 
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were made with “ a pure culture of 
Bacillus Bulgaricus,” an organism re¬ 
commended by Prof. Meichnikoff as a 
remedy for intestinal troubles. Certain 
concrete instances are reported in detail 
of diseased stocks being treated with this. 
The authenticated results are very extra¬ 
ordinary, and look like absolute cures. 
The official judgment upon all the experi¬ 
ments is worded with dignified restraint, 
thus:—“It would appear that this treat¬ 
ment, while it may not result in an abso¬ 
lute cure, will, at any rate for a time, 
repress the disease, and even check mor¬ 
tality during the summer months. It is 
possible that, if the treatment be l>egun 
early, and be continued systematically, it 
may entirely ward off the disease.” 

It is very likely that the Committee 
just appointed by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture for the purpose of investigating, 
among other bee matters, the Isle of 
Wight disease, will consider possibilities 
in the use of this “culture.” At all 
events, it seems as if the “Great Offen¬ 
sive” lias begun against this bee pest. 
With the appointment of this strong, 
scientific, and practical Committee a new 
and prosperous era is opening for bee- 
lovers. It is high time the Government 
took up this part of rural employment 
with vigour, and we hail with satisfac¬ 
tion the announcement here referred to. 
It is proposed to undertake the study of 
healthy bees at Cambridge, and the in¬ 
vestigations on the Isle of Wight disease 
at Oxford. 

I should like to say to buyers of bees 
that it is by no means proved that Dutch 
l>ees are immune from disease. The most 
that can be said is that the English bee 
crossed with the Dutch appears to have 
the greatest disease-resisting powers. 
Also, to support my contention that the 
bee living “the simple life” is the 
trongest and healthiest, let me say that 
le small-sized bees found living in old 
*ees or in the roofs of houses, churches, 
<c., or in old walls, apptar to resist this 
“I. of W.” disease effectually. I am 
constantly coming across instances of 
this. B. R. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bees and dry weather.— Tlhe interest¬ 
ing and helpful articles on bees in your 
inaper embolden me to ask if others of 
your readers are having the same experi¬ 
ence as myself and other beekeepers, not 
only in tills neighbourhood, but, I find, in 
various and widely divided parts of the 
country. In spite of what appears an 
ideal honey-gathering season, sunshine, 
profuse Lime and other blossom, the bees 
are not now making honey, at any rate, 
not in sections or “ upjier stories ” of 
any description. Before June 24th I took 
thirteen splendidly full and finished sec¬ 
tions from one hive and fourteen from 
another, and thought I was going to have 
a record year; but though one of these 
hives is still going strong and the bees 
working in the sections, three other 
stocks, though apparently well and busy, 
have done nothing at all except in the 
brood frames ; in fact, the bees in one 
hive have consumed a good deal of honey 
that was in the sections six weeks ago. 
Other beekeei)ers I have conferred with 
have had a similar exjierience, but gene¬ 
rally without the luck of my first harvest. 
One theory put forward, that the dry 
weather accounts for this unproductive¬ 
ness, hardly holds good in the face of the 
fact that India, Queensland, Italy, and 
other honey-producing countries are sub¬ 
ject to far longer spells of drought than 
we have lately gone through. Any com¬ 
ments or advice will be'T^ratefullv leel- 
comed.—CK 1Q 10 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sweet Peas failing (Mrs. Younger ).— 
The main reason for tne failure is no 
doubt dryness at the roots. Had you 
during the dry time you speak of kept the 
plants watered and laid along each side of 
the row or rows a good mulch of manure, 
and also soaked this, we think the plants 
would not have collapsed in the way the 
one you send has done. You say you 
>la.nted out in May, which we consider too 
ate, as there was no time for the plants 
to get established before the drv weather 
in June came. If well hardened off, they 
ought to have been planted out in April, 
more especially in your district. 

FRUIT 

Moving Currant bushes and Roses 

(/?. R. H .).—It is yet far too early to 
move lied Currants and Rose bushes, and 
too late to lift and transplant spring- 
sown Onions. The latter had better be 
left- where they are to mature, while the 
former you should not lift and transplant 
earlier than the end of October. If it 
were a case of the trees and bushes l>eing 
out of the soil but a very short time, lift¬ 
ing could lie done earlier; but as they 
have to be transported elsewhere, it would 
not be safe to do so before the period pre¬ 
viously named. 

VEGETABLES. 

Lettuce plants starting to flower (IF.).— 
It is not at all unusual for Lettuce plants 
to start, off to flower rather than to heart 
in, but it usually arises from either sowing 
seeds so thickly tltat they become weak 
and drawn, or because of hot, diry weather 
and soil affecting them, or because the 
seed stocks were bad. We could not, of 
course, tell which of these causes may 
have ope rated in your case, but we advise 
you to get seeds elsewhere, to sow at once, 
and very thinly. Get the young plants 
dibbled out early, and keep them growing 
on without check, watering them freely in 
dry weather. Lettuces like rich soil, as, 
being essentially leaf-producers, the more 
rapid the growth the letter they are for 
eating. 

Asparagus-beds (A Wonld-be Grower ).— 
The less Asparagus is cut one season, the 
stronger it will grow the following. When 
it is cut late in the season in any year, it 
is sure to be weaker for the next season’s 
crop. The reason of this is obvious, it 
being a well-known fact that the more a 
plant is allowed to develop leaf and branch 
the better it becomes established, and the 
stronger an Asparagus'plant can lx? made 
to grow, so much the stronger will its 
shoots be next season. In high winds 
many of the strongest plants snap off close 
to the surface of the ground in June, and 
this causes a great injury to the best 
plants. Those who wish to grow first-class 
Asparagus will place sticks to these plants 
t-o prevent their snapping off. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Edward Jehyll .—We know of no book 
dealing solely with the cultivation cf 
Melons indoors. You will find instruc¬ 
tions in the various calendars that ap¬ 
pear in our pages.- M . Manzi-Fe .—The 

only way to get rid of tne Bracken is to 
have the ground trenched to as far as tne 
mots extend, and clear out every piece 
you can find. Saicli treatment of the soil, 
if you add plenty of manure while doing 
so, will l>e all in favour of the Roses you 
propose planting. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of Plants.— TIazel .—Plant in 
flower, Linaria reticulata aurea; Moss, 
Sejaginella Kraussiana; spray, Gypso- 

phila paniculata.- T. L. —1, Campanula 

carpatica; 2, Linaria reticulata; 3, Evi¬ 
dently one of the Violettas, but too 

withered for naming.- T. —1, Monarda 

fistulosa; 2, Galega officinalis; 3, Pentste- 
inon Newbury Gem; 4, Pansy Maggie 

Mott.- S. R. II. —1, Campanula 

glomerata dahurica; 2, Scabiosa cauoa- 


■sica; 3, Phlomis fruticosa; 4, Sidaleea 

Candida. - J. N. —1, Sedum spectabile; 

2, Campanula Rapuncuius; 3, the Spanish 
Broom (Spartium junceum); 4, Lychnis 

chalcedonioa.- S. —1, Dictamnus Fraxi- 

nella; 2. Alonsoa incisifolla; 3, Epilobium 
angustifolium ; 4, Euphorbia Lathyris. 

- H. P. —1, Lysimaenia clethroddes ; 2, 

Hieracium aurantiacum; 3, Sedum re- 

flexum; 4, Alstrmmeria aurantiaca.- 

Stirling. —1, Olearia Hoasti; 2, Astrantia 

major.- M. F .—1, Thalictrum adianti- 

folium ; 2, Veronica T raver si; 3, Fuchsia 

procumbens; 4, Spiraea japonica.- 

A. W. 7).— 1, Hemerocallis fulva fl.pl.; 2, 

Galega officinalis alba.- J. N, B .— 

Senecio Greyi. 

Names of fruit.— Pomum. —Apples: 1, 
Gladstone; 2, Beauty of Bath ; 3, Devon¬ 
shire Quarrenden. 


THE COMPLAINT 

Iron which you probably suffer moat la 
Indigestion. As the possession ol good 
digestive powers Is almost a guarantee ol 
excellent general health you ehould never 
allow Indigestion In any form to cou- 
tlnua, or It will go from bad to worst. 
It la eaaentlal to aaek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately you hara net far te go. 
Beecham's Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prova a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak atomacb. Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
ef spirits. Thera Is good reason for the 
popularity ef 

BEECHAMS 


PILLS. 


Prepared only by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM. St. Helene, Lame. 
Sold everywhere 

la hexes, labelled la-3d mad 3e-0d. 
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SANITAS Powder 

INSURES YOUR CROPS 

Against SLUGS, WORMS. RATS, 
MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and Sample free.) 

8d. and Is. Tins and 15s. per Owt. (f.e.r, 
London) of all Chemists, Stores, And 
Nurserymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd, 

LIMEHOU8E, LONDON, E. 14. 

Awarded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
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TN these days of food shortage spraying is real National Service. 

because spraying stamps out disease, increases production and 
therefore helps to beat the “ U” Boats. 

T^O obtain the best results from spraying it is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to select a sprayer that can be depended upon absolutely — 
month after month, year after year—to give permanently satisfactory 
service. Therefore, get one of the famous 

UBEL” 

Knapsack Sprayers 

There is a “Ubel” machine for every spraying and lime-washing 
L purpose. All machines which bear the ' Ubel ” trade mark (with- 
it which none are genuine) are strong, efficient, and easy to use. 
Each machine is the very best of its kind. 

Write to day for Illustrated Catalogue. 

UNITED BRASSFQUNDERS & ENGINEERS Ltd 

v EMPRESS FOUNDRY C0RNBR00K MANCHESTER A 


Books for Garden Lovers 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. - 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/- net, post free. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 2id. 

Cloth Binding Case for “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
with complete Index for past year, 3/», post free. 
Complet e volume for year, 12/*. 

FARM AND HOME. -A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. Id. weekly. By post, lid. 

Cloth Binding Case for “Farm and Home,” to hold a 
year s copies of the paper. By post, 2 6. Complete 
volume for year, 7 6, By post, 8 *. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 
THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.- 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. - Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
grown for Market. By O. W. Siiaw. By post (to clear), 
1'- net. 

TOWN GARDENING.— New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B. C. Ravenhoroft. A Handbook of the 
best Trees, Shrubs, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2 6 net. 

HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY. - A Volume 
of selected Anecdotes, reprinted from -‘‘Farm and 
Home "; classified according to subject. A most divert¬ 
ing book for country reading. Cloth, gilt lettering, 2/- 
net, post free. 

Also supplied in a paper covered Edition, 1/- net, 
post free. 

VILLA GARDENING. — A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its branches, with eighteen 
chanters specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. Hobday. 2 6 net, post free. 

FLORA AND SYLVA.— Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Each 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies, bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the years 1904 and 1905 are 
also available Price (to clear), 10 6 per volume, post 
free. A handsomer volume, or one more interesting to 
the lover of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. 
Ordinary price, 25/-. 

MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 



MANY YEARS RFPUTATION. 

WEED 
KILLER | 

. LASTING RESULTS-N0.NEW EXPERIMENT 


EUREKA. 


SANKEYS'^POTSl 

BEST and Cheapest-. ■ 

5taU quantity of each alia required and ha»r “carriage paid ” 
quotation ("carriage” frequently amount* to half value *1 , 
good*), or write for Price l.tal, free. 

5PECIAL POTS of all description*. Ilulh Howl* and Fern 
Pan* Irom 2d. aach. 

RICHARD SANKEY' A SON, LT9. 
Bulwel I PoU-crics. NOTTINGHAM. ! 


pain ts, puny , &c. 

MIXED PAINTS—7 lb. lever tins. Ordinary 
colours, 12/- ; white, 15/- stone. 

PUTTY—Best soft, 1 cwt., 21/- ; $ cwt., 11/-; 
l cwt., 6/6 ; 14 lbs., 3/9. 

DIAMONDS—7/6 and 10/6 each. 

CLAS8 CUTTER8—6 wheel, 1/6 each. 


F. & T. ROSS, Ltd., 

BURTON STREET, HULL. 


MANURE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our Bpecial process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
8pring and 8ummer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 3s. ; 1 cwt., 4a.; 2 cwt 
7s ; 4 cwt., 13s.; 6 cwt., 19s. ; 10 cwt., 30s.; 1 ton. 57s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part, and 6d. per cwt. 
Loudon carriers’ area 

A. W. MAS KELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’3 WORKS. Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 
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POTATO SPRAYING. 

EUREKA BURGUND MIXTURE 

(Guarantked Strength) 

IS ALL YOU REQUIRE. Agents. 
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Advertisement Rates. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Line Advertisements.— Single insertions. 9d. per 
Une, minimum three lines (about twanty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, lQs. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement oopy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELD8, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

The latest day for receiving* Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing: any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


UMITLD 
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lion oyolbs. 

Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20.000 
Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 

QEORQE BEATSON, Ltd., 

Lion Oyole Works, 85. Moaeley-8t., Birmingham. 


VAPORITE ,NSE CTS ‘ L N L ?ME SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen * 

1 5traws o n Chemical C b L™ 79.Qu een VictoriaS t Londo n 

OWING TO THE GOVERNMENT 

restriction on the importation of wood pulp there is a 
great shortage of paper. This inevitably affects the distri¬ 
bution of newspapers We urge our readers who want the 
paper regularly week by week to give a standing order to 
some newsagent, bookstall, or other source of supply If 
any trouble is experienced in obtaining the paper please 
send a postcard at once, giving your name and full address. 
to 63, Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

~ Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of "The English Flower Garden " 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6-L net: Dost 
free 1 Is. Address-PUBLISHER, 63. Lincoln’s Inn Field*, 
Ixmdon. W.C. 2. 

When writing' to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. _ 

THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE. 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of “Gardening Illustrated” 
until further notice. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Dryas octopetala not blooming.— Where 
Dryas octopetala does not bloom well it is 
frequently Induced to do so by having some 
lime rubbish worked well in about its 
foliage and watered in. Its non-blooming 
seems generally due to the want of lime in 
the soil, and a supply of this as above or 
to Its roots will probably help.—S. A. 

Magnolia grandiflora ferruglnea.— In 
answer to an inquiry as to the position of 
this at Knaphill, Mr. Anthony Waterer 
writes :—“ The Magnolia grandiflora fer- 
ruginea has been growing in the open for 
forty-five years to my knowledge. It is 
standing about 60 feet from a Quick 
hedge, which, as you know, does not pro¬ 
vide much protection in the winter.” 

Apricots In Dorset.— My friend Mr. 
Gorringe makes a mistake in stating that 
my soil is naturally “ very chalky.” I am 
beginning to cart chalk to it. It was 
formerly pure yellow sand over Kim- 
meridge clay. The cause of one Apricot- 
tree not bearing was because in my ab¬ 
sence from home the coping glass was not 
put over it soon enough when in blossom 
last spring. The tree he does not think 
looking healthy has had over 250 Apricots 
on it. I thinned 173 off it, so it is not 
throwing out a superabundance of useless 
foliage.— Charles Phelips. 

Celoslas. —After a number of years a 
good batch of Celosia plumosa has been 
grown. The plants, however, just coming 
into bloom are very disappointing, the 
strain having been very carelessly selected. 
Almost every plant bears on the top of 
each plume a miniature Cockscomb, and the 
usual feathery appearance of the Celosia 
is very inferior. The habit is that of the 
Celosia, and it is evident that there has 
been interpollination with the Cockscomb 
(C. cristata). Seed growers ought to keep 
the two forms apart, for mongrel plants 
like those alluded to are a vexation to the 
grower.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Romneya Coulter!.— After doing splen¬ 
didly for over ten years, a clump of this 
has commenced to send up shoots 6 feet 
away from the parent. These suckers are 
bearing flower-buds. The old plant, which 
has often had as many as sixty blossoms 
open at once, has not been nearly so good 
since it began coloDising. Is the latter an 
indication of soil exhaustion—an effort on 
the part of a long-established plant to seek 
fresh fields? It does not appear to be an 
easy matter to propagate It. Coulteri from 
these underground runners, for they seem 
to be practically destitute of roots, but one 
I moved in spring has taken.—A. T. 
Johnson. 

Phlox Mrs. A. W. Alder.— In the paler 
salmon or deep shell-pink - shades this 
variety is a considerable advance; indeed, 
it would not be too much to say that in the 
colour range referred to it is one of the 
finest yet introduced. A novelty of 1914 
or thereabouts, it has probably only found 
its way into a few collections so for. 
Three feet or so high, it has a more pyra¬ 
midally-inclined, looser-formed truss than 
some, with also a certain branching ten¬ 
dency which makes for good effect. The 
pips are of exceptional size and form. Its 
longer, somewhat shining leaves and rather 
graceful habit ha?re> set me wondering 
whether this is not a h^bijp l <1?. quferuti- 


cosa and P. decussata rather than a mere 
crossbred form of two varieties of the 
hitter. The evidence rather favours the 
suggestion.— E. H. Jenkins. 

Nephrolepis 8oottl.— This well-marked 
form is among the best room plants that I 
know. Briefly, it may be likened to a 
modified N. exaltata, the fronds narrower 
and more elegant-looking, the pinnre 
shorter and more bluntly formed. The 
points which appeal, apart from the 
golden-green hue which endows it with a 
character of its own, are comparative 
hardiness and that firmness of texture 
which is destined to endure. In the ordi¬ 
nary sitting-room few Ferns long remain 
in good condition. That named, however, 
is an exception. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, have been exhibiting it 
well of late.—J. 

Veronloa vlrglnica C. Wolley-Dod.— Many 
years ago the late Rev. C. Wolley-Dod gave 
me a piece of a Veronica he had in his 
garden. In a dryish border it is at pre¬ 
sent very fine, although the typical V. 
virginica, or Leptandra virginiea, as it Is 
sometimes called, is a native of moist soil. 
This variety or hybrid (probably the latter) 
has the verticillate leaves of the type, but 
has more numerous spikelets, and the 
flowers are of a soft lilac-blue. Even in a 
dry border it is quite 7 feet high and is a 
good border plant. It is growing in com¬ 
parative shelter, and the season has been 
favourable to leaving it unstaked. In con¬ 
sequence, its beauty is much better dis¬ 
played than when staked.—S. Arnott. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum).— 
Many persons fail to grow this deservedly 
old favourite satisfactorily.. I therefore 
venture to send an account of a very novel 
and highly successful cottager's method of 
growing it. The soil of his garden is a 
marly loam resting on a chalk subsoil. 
Some of the clumps have been growing for 
many years undisturbed. When first 
planted they were evidently placed on the 
surface of the soil, merely burying the 
roots, and they now form clumps from 12 
inches to 18 inches in diameter and from 
10 inches to 12 inches high. The bulbs are, 
consequently, fully exposed to the weather 
during winter and summer without any 
protection whatever. They bloom most 
profusely every year, and the foliage is re¬ 
tained in a healthy, green state till the 
flowering period is over.—T. Challis, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 

Mountain Avens.— On page 394 “ H. S.,” 
Erin, complains that Dryas octopetala re¬ 
fuses to flower with him. Several years 
ago Mr. Reuthe, of the Keston Nursery, 
supplied me with a plant under the name 
of Dryas lanata, which is probably only a 
Tyrolese geographical variety of our native 
species; at least, I am unable to distinguish 
any botanical difference between the two, 
except that there are little tufts of crim¬ 
son hairs along the backs of the midribs 
among the white tomentum. The flowers 
of D. lanata are slightly larger than those 
of the other, but its special merit is that 
it produces them throughout the summer. 
Both are growing here within a few yards 
of •'each other on a retaining wall. D. 
octopetala opened its first bloom on May 
4th, and has long been out of flower, 
whereas D. lanata, beginning on April 28th, 
is still (August 7th) plentifully besprinkled 
with snowy, gold-centred blooms. Both 
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forms are limestone plants.— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

The Aprloot In Scotland. —It is very 
interesting to read of the fine Apricots in 
Scotch gardens, and to think of the nearly 
universal failure in other parts of our isles, 
even in Ireland where there Is so much 
warm, loamy soil one would suppose 
favourable. Will any of your readers tell 
us what the nature of the soil is where the 
fruit succeeds so welW Is it a cretaceous, 
volcanic soil? What is a “ piped ” wall? 
What is the stock used? What are the 
varieties and quality of the fruit?—W. 

[In days gone by walls heated either by 
hot-water pipes or the old-fashioned flue 
were common in the north of England. 
This, no doubt, is what C. Phelips (p. 394) 
refers to as “ piped ’’walls. Had ‘‘ W.” 
carefully read the note (p. 392) re the 
Apricot wall at Linkfleld House, near 
Musselburgh, there would have been no 
need to ask the question as to the nature 
of the soil. Within a short distance of the 
wall referred to there are some very large 
coal-pits.—P. T.] 

The Apple crop, notes on. —It is odd how 

well some kinds Live cropped compared to 
others. The best crop I have is on 
Worcester Pearmain. Last season it was 
the same. Warner's King is also bearing 
well. Cox’s is almost a failure. The same 
may be said of Wellington and many 
others. I have five trees of Red Reinette. 
Four cropped well last year, but are barren 
this year. The tree that had none last 
year has a big crop this season. All are 
growing close together and bloomed well. 
In an adjoining garden a tree of Lord 
Grosvenor has a tremendous crop, while 
Bramley’s has only a few. Lord Grosvenor 
had but a few last year. Speaking 
broadly, most trees had a big crop of 
bloom, which makes it difficult to account 
for the thin crop. With this shortage 
everyone should strive to utilise the crop. 
All fallen fruits should be collected daily, 
placing them on dry shelves in a cold place. 
Those having early kinds of the Codlin 
type may extend the season by laying them 
out in single layers in a cold, dark room. 
From their soft nature they cannot be put 
thickly together.— J. Crook. 

Campanula Profusion.— More than one 
instance recently has come to my notice of 
this good late-flowering hybrid failing 
either wholly or in part, more particularly 
w’here it has been planted on level ground. 
Those who fail with it are probably un¬ 
aware that It has C. isophylla blood in its 
veins, and, of course, the Italian Harebell 
is not in all gardens a reliably hardy 
plant. If those in whose gardens hitherto 
it has appeared to behave indifferently will 
remember this and give it a place in the 
wall garden, or, better still, the rock gar¬ 
den where a gully between rocks, together 
with a deep root-run obtains, *they will, I 
think, when a year or so later they see the 
pretty mass of blue it is capable of afford¬ 
ing in such a place, agree that here is a 
plant capable of ornament of a particu¬ 
larly useful nature. Late in summer there 
is no very large number of alpine or allied 
plants capable of a like service. The plant 
is hardier, too, in these cleft-like places 
between rocks than on level ground, though 
in gritty soil it usually holds its own. 
Inch-long unflowered bits root like weeds 
at almost any season.—E. H. J. 
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Michaelmas Daisies. — Among autumn 
flowers the perennial Aeters or Starworts 
are amongst the most beautiful, free and 
vigorous in growth, and varied in colour. 
When the majority of our autumn flowers 
begin to show the sere and yellow leaf, 
then it is that the Michaelmas Daisies are 
at their best. Even long after the early 
frosts have blackened the Japanese Ane¬ 
mones and the Dahlias, and spoiled the 
beauty of the outdoor-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums, the Michaelmas Daisies stand 
out bright and cheerful with their vari¬ 
coloured starry flowers and gracefully- 
arching stems. Planted in groups among 
dwarf shrubs, as is done in a garden of our 
acquaintance, they need no stakes, and 
little care; they take up no space that is 
otherwise wanted, and all through the 
autumn and early winter they are very 
refreshing. The kinds are now very 
numerous, many of them being weeds and 
of no value whatever, therefore when one 
contemplates planting it is advisable to 
visit a garden where they are largely 
grown, and make a selection from the 
flowering plants, also taking into account 
their varied height and habit of growth. 
They are easily raised from seed, and 
should a superior variety appear, then it 
is an easy matter to increase the stock of 
such by division in the autumn or early 
spring.—A. G. 

Red or Purple Sage.— Mr. Clarence 
Elliott (p. 391) raises the point as to 
whether this well-marked form is “ less 
easily propagated than the commoner 
kitchen herb,” but I have never noted the 
least difference between them in this re¬ 
spect, both rooting freely from the matured 
branches towards the end of summer. This 
is so, whether the branches touch the soil 
or not, this mode of increase dispensing 
with propagation from cuttings. The red¬ 
leaved form I have never seen so effective 
as on a southern slope in a garden in 
Sussex some years ago. A large group of 
it was a striking object. This was a non¬ 
flowering group. A much older plantation 
in bloom was equally striking from that 
standpoint, and both were decidedly more 
beautiful than I had seen them elsewhere, 
demonstrating the value of these common- ; 
places of the herb garden when allowed 
development. Confined to the kitchen 
garden usually, where they have to submit 
to routine, the plants, either cut for use or 
kept to a certain size, have little chance of 
showing their decorative side. Yet few 
herbs are more ornamental or more dis¬ 
tinct than these when given a place be¬ 
yond the confines of the kitchen garden, 
and in counties where they escape frost 
they also have an opportunity of display¬ 
ing their worth at flowering time.—E. H. 
Jfnkins. 


The pink Broom of New Zealand (Noto- 
spartlum Carmichaeliae). — This rare but 
very beautiful bush is a native of New 
Zealand, and although not one of the 
hardiest of shrubs, it stands better than 
many other plants from the same country, 
being hardy in many parts of the south of 
England, where it is only injured by 
winters of exceptional severity. In its 
native country it sometimes exceeds 10 feet 
in height. Here it is usually between 
2 feet and 4 feet high, with long, slender, 
Rush-like branches, which, except in very 
young plants, are destitute of leaves. The 
flowers are borne during late May and 
early June in racemes from axillary buds, 
the colour being a pretty shade of pink. 
As the blooms are borne freely upon the 
drooping branches a well-flowered bush is 
a lovely object. As its common name im¬ 
plies, it is a near relative of the Brooms, 
the Rush-like growths reminding one of 
f.he branchlets of SpajrDum juneeupi. To 
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succeed with it a sunny position should be 
provided with light, loamy soil to which a 
little peat has been added. It is most 
easily increased by seeds, which should be 
sown indoors, the young plants being kept 
in pots until they can be placed in per¬ 
manent places. Planted on the rock gar¬ 
den, this shrub forms a very effective 
specimen, while it is also available for the 
front of the shrubbery, where it cannot be 
overgrown by coarser subjects.—D. 

Carnation Blanohe. —I send you a 
Border Carnation of great strength with 
every flower preeentably saleable. The 
top bloom is over 3 inches diameter and 
side blooms 2$ inches, of which the stem 
has generally three. It is, full height, of 
3D inches, and has eight or ten fine layers. 
It is non-bursting. I use no manure of 
any kind, only by burning the dry litter, 
etc.— Alfred Dawson, Stone Place House, 
Grecnhithe. 

[Raising new hinds is an amusing pas¬ 
time, tut long experience of new forms 
leads to the idea that they seem to die out 
in the course of years, and that a good 
strain of seedlings gives fine effect and 
an abundance of flowers for the house .— 
Ed.] 

A white Cottage Balsam.— From a friend 
I had this, which has withstood the rigours 
of the season better than many hardy 
plants. A stately, handsome plant of rapid 
growth. As to its name, I have this:— 
The large white Balsam I grew from 
seed is said to be Impatiens Roy lei, 
but I could not be satisfied with that 
specific name, because the plant had so 
exactly the characters—other than the 
colour—of our old friend I. glanduli- 
fera. It was submitted to botanical 
authority and pronounced to be a pure 
white form of I. glandulifera. The 
type plant is a native of Ceylon. You 
must expect it to throw its seed about 
and produce more seedlings than are 
desirable, but it is a soft thing, easily 
pulled up.—G. J. 

The Balsams, hardy in our isles, are inter¬ 
esting from thfeir facile culture and great 
beauty. One comes up in my garden every 
year, and one (L fulva) is naturalised in 
several counties and said to be spreading.— 
W. 

New climbing Rose Mermaid.— To have 
been awarded the Cory Cup as the beet 
new climbing Rose for 1917, to have gained 
an Award of Merit from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society and the gold medal of the 
National Rose Society i9 not a bad achieve¬ 
ment for any novelty In these days, yet 
that is the record of the above-named, the 
finest addition -to single Roses for many a 
day. A hybrid of the Macartney Rose 
(Rosa bracteata) and a Tea, the probabili¬ 
ties of something good and distinct result¬ 
ing were not very remote, the newcomer 
going also some way to prove that there is 
still untrodden ground for the worker 
among these flowers to explore. This fine 
climbing Rose was raised by Messrs. Win. 
Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, who have 
been showing it remarkably well this year. 
Some of the flowers have been of tea- 
saucer dimensions (5 inches and more 
across), and this, wedded to almost unique 
colouring, has created quite a stir among 
Rose growers. The flowers merge from 
deepest cream to canary-yellow, but their 
beauty is much enhanced by the pro¬ 
minence and abundance of the anthers—a 
notable feature of the Macartney Rose— 
which, coloured a golden-amber, reflect 
this unusual shade over a greater part of 
the flower. Withal, too, there is a re¬ 
fined beauty which appeals. Inheriting in 
large degree the massive leaf character¬ 
istics of Rosa bracteata and in fullest 


measure the lustrous green with which that 
species is endowed, its mildew-resistant 
attributes are full of promise. Fragrant 
and of vigorous habit, and of an epoch- 
making character, it appeals at a glance.— 
S. V. S. 


Notes from Nloe.— We are suffering from 
drought at Nice. The only wet month this 
year was April, when it deluged every day, 
but we have now been many weeks with 
no rain, blazing sun, and sometimes hot 
winds. The forest of the Esterel has been 
on fire all last wee& in consequence, and 
very serious damage is done. The trains 
could not run for hours during the day, 
and the telegraph posts were burnt for 
many miles. A couple of years ago I got 
from Lemoine a new Poplar under the 
name of P. lasiocarpa. I can find nothing 
about it in any book I have here. It has 
immense leaves as big as those of a 
Paulownia and more decorative, because 
the leaf-stalks are red and the young wood 
red-brown, so it seems to me a fine subject 
as a young specimen on a lawn. It makes 
robust growth in moist ground, and at¬ 
tracts attention at once. Though we have 
had some weeks of great heat the nights 
-have never been too hot where we are, as 
we get the mountain air down at night. 
The only discomfort is that one is obliged 
to keep indoors from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
The Oleanders are in great beauty, and 
that sky-blue hybrid I pom tea between I. 
flcifolia and I. rubro-eoerulea is also a Joy 
in the early mornings, but otherwise 
flowers are scarce, and we shall soon begin 
to prune the Roses, as they are now quite 
at rest.— Edward H. Woodall. 

[Populus lasiocarpa was discovered by 
Dr. Henry in Cehtral China in 1888, and 
was introduced by E. H. Wilson in 1900. 
The leaves are each often a foot long and 
9 Inches wide. When shown before the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society in 1908 a first-class certificate 
was unanimously awarded.] 


Haws as food.— As a regular reader I am 
glad to see the article “ Haws as Food ” in 
the issue of July 27 (p. 368). Many years 
ago, when I was at Peking, I noticed dried 
food on strings, which were sold in the 
streets, and my host gave them to me in 
an Apple-tart. The flavour was delicious, 
and I understood that the fruit was that 
oi Crataegus sorbifolia. I looked for the 
tree last year at Kew, but was told that it 
had recently died. At any rate, it must 
have been in the gardens when my Hand 
List of Trees and Shrubs was published 
(1902), for it Is mentioned there, origin 
unknown. In L. Spath’s catalogue, 1913- 
1914, it is quoted amongst his large list of 
Crataegus, and, from the description given 
of it, it might well be the tree which pro¬ 
duced the large berries which I so fre¬ 
quently came upon in towns of Northern 
China. I have a healthy specimen of C. 
pinnatiflda here, but it has never produced 
any fruit. My Crataegus atrifolia fruited 
abundantly last year, and the berries were 
much bigger than those of the ordinary 
Thorn, and the flavour must have pleased 
the wild birds, for within a few days of 
the fruit being ripe the fruit load disap¬ 
peared. C. mollis, too, has a big berry, 
and Arnoldiana looks as if its berries this 
year would be one of the few attractions 
which I can offer the birds. I am hoping 
that some day you will publish notes on 
the less known Crataegus. Here I can 
grow most, but they do not fruit regularly. 

I have often wondered why so few of us 
collect them, for they are easy to grow, 
and the berries of many of the big-fruiting 
kinds may, to the adventurous, be worth 
preserving. None, I fancy, are poisonous. 
—Portsmouth.-,, igjra| fmm 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA VAR. WILSONI. 
Until quite recent years, the Mountain 
Clematis stood alone, and afforded little 
or no variation from the type ; now, how¬ 
ever, there are several forms which are 
sufficiently distinct, and well worth in¬ 
cluding in gardens where strong-growing 
climbers are desired. The type is a native 
of the Himalaya, but the recently intro¬ 
duced varieties are of Chinese origin. 
One of these varieties is the plant under 
notice, introduced early in the present 


to considerable advantage when planted 
at the foot of a large bush or small tree 
over which they can ramble at will. 

The illustration we give to-day shows 
its value when cut and brought into the 
house. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Antholyza paniculata major.— A friend 
who gave me some corms of the variety 
major told me that I would probably be 
disappointed with it, as the flowers were 
duller and less showy than those of the 
tjpe. The flowers quite bore out what my 


flowers from the previous day which still 
remain on the plant. Seen in early even¬ 
ing, however, there has been quite a trans¬ 
formation scene. The new blooms have 
opened, and good plauts are displaying a 
number of the yellow flowers. It has its 
use's, especially for the w ild garden, where 
it may be used and left to sow itself. 
Among its i>eculiarities is a curious, rather 
ULpleasant butter-like odour emitted by 
the flow r ers. 

Moore’s Blue African Lily. —This 
quite justifies all that has been said about 
its hardiness and value in autumn.. It has 
now been long enough in my garden to 



Sprays of Clematis montana var . Wilsoni in a vase. 


century by Mr. E. H. Wilson from Cen¬ 
tral China. It differs from the type in 
bearing larger flowers and blossoming 
later; for, whereas the type produces 
flowers little more than 2 Inches across in 
May, this variety bears blossoms 3 inches 
across in July and August. The flowers 
are white. Another w r hite large-flowered 
variety is superba, which bears flowers 
3 inches or rather more in diameter. The 
most distinct variety of all, however, is 
C. m. rubens, w’hose flow r ers are about as 
large as those of the type, but of a bright, 
rosy-red colour. It blooms in May, and 
is rather hardier tba£ the 
sunny position, tl^se ^lyi 


friend said, being considerably duller than 
those of A. paniculata as I know it, and 
also later. The redeeming feature w r as the 
distinctly ornamental foliage, w T hich is 
3 feet or more in length and rather sw r ord- 
sbaped, but with the leaves prettily plaited 
or folded. I have no reason to doubt the 
hardiness of Antholyza paniculata major, 
but cannot advise its cultivation. 

Lamarck’s Evening Primrose. —This is 
only a biennial, but comes so freely from 
seeds that w’lien once introduced into the 
garden and allowed to seed it becomes a 
nuisance. Seen in the forenoon and early 
afternoon it is quite an untidy and dowdy¬ 
looking plant, owing to the semi-withered 


have its hardiness proved, and there can be 
little doubt of its indifference to our British 
winters. Agapanthus minor Mooreanus 
(for such is its full name) is quite a good 
border plant. I should not like anyone to 
imagine that in Moore’s Blue African Lily 
he has a plant equal in point of effect to 
the bigger African Lilies. In the garden 
of a friend the other day I saw’ a big clump 
w hich had been in the same place for over 
sixteen years. 

Erodium Manescavi.— This is quite a 
good border plant, the foliage decidedly 
pretty, being finely cut. From among the 
graceful leaves there rises a long succes¬ 
sion of umbels of 41 bright purplish-red. 
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These have that approach to magenta 
which is the bugbear of many colour 
authorities, but it is too good a plant to be 
omitted on this account. It grows some 
10 inches or 12 inches high, is quite hardy, 
and easily increased by seeds or division. 
It was in flower with me ehrly in June, 
has been in bloom continuously ever since, 
and now (August 10th) looks as if it would 
give me flowers for a full month yet*. 

The double Meadow Cbanesuill 
(Geranium pratense fl.-pl.).—This Is an 
old-fashioned plant which is not much 
grown now, I believe, but is not to be 
despised. I have one in a border here, and 
it is much liked by people who see it, 
especially when it is at its best in July. 
Even now (well into August) it is still 
quite showy with its blue button-like 
flowers, which are not nearly so formal as 
most double ones are. In the border it is 
necessary to stake it or put a few twigs 
round it to hold it up. There is also a 
double white variety of this Cranesblll. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Growing Tobacco.— Could you please tell 
me the process of drying Tobacco and 
curing tne leaf for smoking purposes, 
when the leaf should be cut, etc. ? I have 
some plants of Havannah and Kentucky 
Tobaccos, which I have grown, and I am 
anxious to save the leaves. Any informa¬ 
tion you can give me I should be glad of. 
—Kenneth McDouall. 

[You may grow the Tobacco in plant 
form, but you must not use the leaves or 
manufacture them in any way, as, if you 
do, you may be heavily fined. All the 
Tobacco horticultural preparations are 
manufactured in bond from duty-free 
Tobaccos.] 


Border Carnations. —I was much in¬ 
terested in the article on Border Carna¬ 
tions in Gardening of August 3rd, an ex¬ 
tract from a paper by Mr. J. Douglas in 
the “Royal Horticultural Society's Jour¬ 
nal. ” Will you kindly give me tne names 
of a few hardy Carnations for outdoors— 
must be strong growers? I have Her¬ 
cules, which is very good, but so many of 
them are not strong growers, and some 
die off in the winter. My soil is heavy 
loam.—A. Z. 

[We have found the following good 
Bookham White, Daffodil, Trojan, George 
Maquay, Lady Hermiooe, Cardinal, Her¬ 
cules, Elizabeth Shiffner, Roy Morris, 
Fujiyama, Miss Nicholson, Splendour, 
Miss Willmott, Sir Galahad, and Mrs. 
George Marshall. The above are seifs. 
The following are what are known as 
Fancies—that is, varieties of more than 
one colour: Linkman, Ronny Buchanan, 
John Ridd, Mrs. Pen ton. Mandarin, and 
Sweetbriar.] 


Mignonette falling.— For some years 
now in my garden all the Mignonette has 
been destroyed, as per example sent. I 
used to have no trouble, but now every 
year it occurs. The stalks seem to be 
stripped by some insect just above the 
ground. Will you kindly tell me if this 
is the cause, and what is the remedy? 
The whole of the plant becomes brown or 
red.—H. F. W. 

[The dying off of the Mignonette is due, 
not to insect agency, but to an attack of 
a fungoid disease to which this, as well 
as many other species of annuals, are, 
and have been for many years past, sub¬ 
ject. The fungus attacks the stems of the 
plants at ground level, after which, or in 
the course of a few days, the leaves begin 
to flag, and finally the plant withers and 
dies outright. When first observed, the 
flagging of the plants conveys an imjpres- 
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si on to those unacquainted with the 
disease that water is needed, but they 
find that the plants never revive, however 
liberally they may be supplied with 
water. The disease appears to be very 
virulent amongst Mignonette this season, 
for amongst a large number of plants 
raised from seed sown during April and 
May, and which we have recently in¬ 
spected, quite 75 per cent, have been 
killed by it. The great difficulty is to 
know when the attack, is first set up, but, 
unfortunately, the presence is not revealed 
until the plants are in a state of collapse, 
and then remedies are of no avail. The 
only step we can recommend you to (Sake 
is to give the ground a dressing with one 
of the soil fumigants. A winter dressing 
of lime will, we should say, prove bene¬ 
ficial, at the same time avoiding manure. 
If your soil is heavy, you might incor¬ 
porate freely old mortar rubble. It is 
also a good plan to change the site for 
Mignonette as frequently as possible when 
this disease proves troublesome.] 

Nasturtium Empress of India.— In order 
to avoid, to some extent, the work of 
summer planting, four large beds in the 
flower garden were, in spring, sown with 
Nasturtium Empress of India. The seeds 
germinated well, and with a little thinning 
the plants have developed in a highly satis¬ 
factory way. The vivid colour of the 
blooms finds an admirable foil in the dark 
foliage of the variety, and, altogether, the 
beds referred to are the best of the score 
in the garden. Two of them, however, 
had been, last year, heavily manured for , 
Begonias, and in the case of these there is 
rather a preponderance of foliage at the 
expense of bloom. Nevertheless, the beds 
are distinctly good, and I am not so sure 
that they do not compare very favourably 
in all ways with the previous years’ occu¬ 
pants in the way of Begonias or Pelar¬ 
goniums, while the saving of time is obvi- 
ons. Further, the use of such things ob¬ 
viates the necessity of, in the case of 
Pelargoniums, taking cuttings and winter¬ 
ing these in a heated structure. It may 
here be said that other quite good beds are 
those filled with Lavatera trlmestris and 
Godetia in mixture, while Eutoca viscida 
is also noteworthy. No doubt such beds 
may turn shabby in late autumn, but the 
present effect is all that can be desired, and 
it must be remembered that Begonias, 
Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and so forth 
also grow dingy toward the close of the 
season.—W. MoG. 

Violets.— Continue to give every atten¬ 
tion to double varieties required for 
frames, both in regard to the suppression 
of runners, keeping the ground clear of 
weeds, and encouraging free growth by 
timely applications of a fertiliser. Should 
hot, dry weather set in again, keep a good 
outlook for red spider, and syringe with 
soot-water if it puts in an appearance. 
Night dews will do much towards keeping 
this pest in check now. Frequently 
syringing with clear water is also a good 
deterrent. The same treatment is neces¬ 
sary for the single varieties, such as 
Princess of Wales and La France, but the 
runners should not be cut off. La France 
should be in its flowering quarters by the 
end of the month if a good autumnal crop 
of bloom is wished for. The plants would, 
of course, flower where grown, but if lifted 
and planted in a pit or frame the protec¬ 
tion of the lights in the event of very wet 
weather setting in will keep the blooms 
dry and clean. 

The double white 8weet Rooket _Some 

plants of this have been very beautiful in 
a mixed border this summer. They are 
shorter, stiffer, and less stragglings than 
the single white, but the delicious Clove 


Oar nation perfume is equally, as strong, 
and plants in full bloom are often mis¬ 
taken for white Ten-Week Stocks, so 
closely are the flower-trusses packed with 
blossom.—J. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Caterpillar eating Apple leaves. —Will 
you tell me the name of the moth which I 
found feeding on the leaves of an Apple 
tree? Specimen enclosed.— A Reader. 

[The caterpillar feeding on the Apple is 
that of the vapourer moth (Orgyia 
antiqua). It often does considerable 
damage to fruit-trees by devouring the 
foliage. Spraying with lead arsenate 
when the number is large, and hand¬ 
picking when the nests of the caterpillar 
are few, are the best modes of dealing with 
the attack.] 

Caterpillar destroying Parsnips.— I en¬ 
close a specimen of Parsnip with an insect 
which is very destructive to the crop. I 
would like to know through your p&per 
if this insect is very harmful, and how to 
combat it.—A Reader. 

[The insect on the Parsnip is not very 
common. It is the larva of a small moth 
known scientifically as Gortyna flavago, 
which sometimes feeds upon Tomatoes. 
When found it should be at once destroyed. 
Spraying, since it feeds in a part of the 
plants that sprays cannot reach, is use¬ 
less.] 

Delphinium, bugs eating.— Can you 

kindly tell me what pest is injuring the 
leaves of the Delphinium I send herewith. 
—A Reader. 

[The Delphinium foliage seems to be at¬ 
tacked by a bug, not by a fungus. Plant 
bugs, such as Lygus pratensis, puncture 
the tissues of leaves and young stems, and 
do considerable damage to many plants in 
this way. They are difficult to deal with, 
since they are active pnd likely to pass 
easily from plant to plant. The only thing 
likely to be effective is spraying with a 
nieotine-eoap wash (3 ozs. nicotine, 4 ibs. 
soft soap, 40 gallons of water) when the 
bugs are about. This is generally first in 
May or early June onwards, and the bugs 
may be known by their green colour and 
active movements.] 

Woodlloe eating Peaches.— Would you 
kindly tell me how to prevent woodlice 
eating Peaches? The wall is an old one, 
and rather full of crevices, where they 
hide, but each Peach is nibbled, which 
quite spoils the look of them, and they 
so quickly turn off where the spot is.— 
Eleanor Pain. 

[One of the best ways of destroying 
woodlice is to pour boiling w r ater over 
them, as it kills them in a wholesale man¬ 
ner if you can find out where they congre¬ 
gate. They are fond of hiding under 
bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of board, etc. 
Lay some of these about and lift them 
every morning. One part of Steiner’s 
vermin paste mixed with three parts of 
P.arley-meal, and put In small quantities 
on to pieces of slate, card, etc., has been 
very strongly recommended, also phos¬ 
phorus paste spread on pieces of bread and 
butter. Bean-stalks stuck in among the 
branches of the Peach-trees make good 
traps. Examine these every morning and 
shake any woodlice found therein into 
water on the surface of which paraffin is 
floating. In the coming autumn, seeing 
the wall is very old and full of crevices, 
we should advise you to loosen the trees 
from It and have it pointed afresh. Yon 
will find an article giving instructions as 
to the repointing of walls in our issue of 
January 5th, 1918, p. 2.] 
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a close frame iu July. Useful species 
are:— 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON PUNCTATUM. 

1 am charmed with this dwarf kiud of 
Eastern America, whose winter climate is 
one of the worst of the Northern world, as 
this must be the hardiest, to endure it. 
Lost among the many showy hybrids, 1 
never had it, and an American gentleman 
who came to see me sent me some plants, 
which came in a battered condition, and 
took a few years to recover. This spring 
they were covered with flowers of delicate 
colour. I thought it far prettier than the 
hybrids raised from it. It raised the 
question if the numerous hybrids. are 
always a gain. They are not when they 
make for the loss of a true wild species. 
In some hardy groups they do harm, as 
the Columbines, the numerous and much- 
lauded crosses in these not being nearly 
so beautiful as the w 7 ild kinds. It is well 
to keep the natural wild species of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons apart from the many often good 


hybrids, the Indian and Chinese species 
being the flnest shrubs of the Northern 
world. The objections to hybrids do not 
apply to varieties of wild plants, which 
may prove hardy and precious, as in the 
case of Andre’s Rroom and the azure-blue 
Anemone, both varieties of native plants. 
—W., Sussex. 


SOME PRETTY SPECIES OF ONONIS. 
The genus Ononis includes shrubs, sub¬ 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants, several of 
which possess considerable attractions and 
are well worth a place iu the garden, for 
they bloom during summer and have a 
long flowering ix,»riod. One or two of the 
shrubby kinds are well adapted for the 
rock garden, for they do not overgrow their 
positions very quickly and are easily kept 
within bounds. They enjoy sun and re¬ 
quire an open position in well-drained soil, 
that of a loamy nature being most suitable. 
All can be increased by seeds, and the 
shrubby species may also be proj>agated by 
means o* cuttings inserted in sandy soil in 
Digitize by 


O. Abagonensis, a native of south-west 
Europe, is a spreading, summer-lea ling 
bush 1 foot to 2 feet high. The leaves are 
small and three-parted, the flowers yellow 
and borne in erect inflorescences during 
May and June. It is quite hardy, but re¬ 
quires a sunny j>osition and is an ideal 
shrub for the rock garden. 

O. arvensis is a native plant of her¬ 
baceous habit, and is known by the com¬ 
mon name of Rest Harrow. It is found in 
meadows and on waste grasslands, often 
being met with along the sides of roads. 
It grows 1$ feet to 2 feet high and bears 
pinkish flowers freely from late June to 
September. A closely allied plant is met 
with in O. spinosa, also a British plant. 
Both are good subjects to naturalise on 
banks or in park land. 

O. FRUTicosA, a native of South Europe, 
is a soft-wooded bush 1 foot to 2 feet high. 
It forms a neat little plant and produces 


pinkish-purple flowers freely from late 
June to the end of August. 

O. Natkix, commonly called Goatroot, 
is of herbaceous or sub-shrubby habit, its 
proper place being the herbaceous border. 
Growing 1^ feet to 2 feet high, it bears 
freely during summer large yellow T flowers, 
which are striped on the outside with 
reddish-brown. 

O. rotundjfolia. —This very attractive 
sub-slirub grows 1 foot to 2 feet high, with 
sticky branches and leaves. The flowers, 
large and pink, are borne freely from July 
to September. A native of South and 
Central Euroix*, it has been in cultivation 
since 1570. The proi>er place for this 
handsome plant is the herbaceous border or 
rock garden rather than the shrubbery. 

D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hedysarum multijugum.— 1 This native 
of Southern Mongolia I have grow 7 n for 
many years, and it has been in flower 
since about the middle of July, and will 
probably last until October. The flowers, 


borne in racemes from the axils of the 
leaves, are of a bright red. If left 
alone, it becomes rather lanky, and does 
not flower so well, and it is better to cut 
it pretty hard back after blooming or in 
very early spring. The flow’ers then 
come freely on ithe young wood produced 
from the old branches. It is hardy here, 
and blooms w r ell on a north-east bank, 
which receives no sun except in the 
morning.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


OHRYSANTHEMUM&. 

EARLY OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

I am very anxious to grow’ some outdoor 
Chrysanthemums. Gan you tell me if they 
will stand the winter? It is very damp 
here in the winter, being a valley, and we 
get a lot of rain. I think of growing 
them in two beds, one 011 either side of 
the entrance door facing the road; south 
aspect, but getting the full benefit of the 
south-west rainstorms. Gan you tell me 
what are good early flowering varieties— 
as early as possible? Also what can you 
suggest my growling with them to have 
some colour iu the beds till they come 
out? I can grow’ bulbs in the spring. 
Would it not be better to treat them as 
herbaceous beds? I think I should get 
quite as much colour in them as 1 do now 
by growing Wallflowers and Antirrhinums, 
as the latter did not show 7 a flower at all 
this year till August^ and the beds have 
been very dull. It is the warmest and 
most protected place I have for the Chry¬ 
santhemums, which I am particularly 
anxious to grow’. When should I i>lant 
the cuttings? 1 suppose they can be 
bought from any good nurseryman? The 
sizes of the beds are 3 feet x 18 feet and 

3 feet x 21 feet.—E. O. 

[It is now too lute to think of planting 
outdoor Chrysanthemums to bloom during 
the coming autumn. We give below a list 
of good, reliable outdoor kinds that should 
pass through a normal winter. A 
southern aspect such as you proix>se to 
plant in should suit these Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Iu the two beds you suggest, pro¬ 
vided the plants are carefully staked and 
the growths securely tied to the stakes, 
the south-west gales should be satisfac¬ 
torily withstood by well-growu plants. 
We have never grown other plants iu the 
same beds, but there Is little doubt you 
could grew 7 Pinks or Tufted Pansies as a 
carpeting, and these latter would flower 
quite well. The Chrysanthemums should 
be planted 3 feet asunder, and the Inter¬ 
vening spaces will then become more or 
less filled up before the Chrysanthemums 
come into bloom. The Chrysanthemums 
should be planted in late April or early 
May, and after the first year’s flowering 
be cut down when the season’s display 
comes to an end. In subsequent years the 
blossoming should commence rather 
earlier. The old plants should be broken 
up every third year, otherwise they be¬ 
come overgrown and unruly. Any well- 
known Chrysanthemum grow’er should be 
able to supply plants in normal times. If 
you are really desirous of planting at 
once, you may get a result of a kind, but 
uot a satisfactory display. We recom¬ 
mend the following Japanese varieties 
Mdime. Marie Mass£ (mauve-tpinkj, 
Horace Martin (yellow). Crimson Marie 
Mass<5 (bronzy-red), Goacher’s Crimson 
(crimson), Roi des Blancs (pure white), 
Cranfordia (yellow, large blooms), 
Nina Blick (reddish-bronze), Almirante 
(red, with scarlet shading, very fine), and 
Dolores (reddish terra-cotta). Each of 
these varieties seldom exceeds 3 feet to 

4 feet in height, and the plants should 
begin to flow r cr lu September and continue 
blooming until severe weather sets iu.J 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

NERINES. 

The different Nerines form a bright 
feature in the greenhouse during tlie 
autumn months. There is now a goodly 
number of new varieties, many of which 
have had their merits recognised by the 
Royal Horticultural Society within the 
last two decades. As, however, it takes 
a long time to work up a stock from a 
single plant, but few of these can be ob¬ 
tained from the ordinary trade sources. 
For general use, one of the best is Nerine 
curvifolia, more generally known as N. 
Fothergilli major. With reasonable treat¬ 
ment, this can be depended upon to flower 
year after year. It is most satisfactory 
when the bulbs are allowed to remain un¬ 
disturbed for years ; in fact, till they are 
tightly wedged together. Such being the 
case, it is evident that the soil must be of 
a good, lasting nature, that will not decay 
quickly. The main portion of the potting 
couLi)ost must consist of loam, lightened 
to the necessary extent by rough silver 
sand. If the loam is of a heavy, adhesive 
nature, it may be lightened by the addi¬ 
tion of a little peat or leaf-mould, but in 
ordinary soils this is not necessary. The 
drainage, too, must be good. 

Complaints are by no means infrequent 
that, Nerines do not flower well, and this 
can generally be traced to their being 
given the wrong treatment. It must be 
borne in mind that, after flowering, the 
plants make their growth, hence they must 
during the winter be assigned a gopd, 
light iK>sition in the greenhouse, and 
enough water given to keep the soil 
fairly moist. So treated, they will con¬ 
tinue to grow steadily through the win¬ 
ter, and more rapidly when the days 
lengthen. Then, as spring advances, the 
leaves turn yellow, and ultimately die off. 
The iH>ts containing the bulbs must then 
he given a position fully exposed to the 
sun, and w r ater withheld. Towards the 
latter part of August, as a rule, the tips 
of the flower-spikes, which make their 
a piiea ra nee before the leaves, may be de¬ 
tected. As soon as these are seen, the pot 
or pots should be soaked in a pail of 
water, as it will be impossible to moisten 
the soil by ordinary watering. After this 
the spikes and flowers will rapidly de¬ 
velop. During the growing period an oc¬ 
casional dose of liquid manure will be 
l>eueticial. K. R. W. 

Malmaison Carnations.— The one-year- 
old plants having passed out of flower 
should now be rei>oUed, giving each a 
good shift, according to the strength of 
the plant. A suitable compist. consists of 
good loam, a little mortar rubble, wood 
ashes, silver Kind, and a small quantity 
of bone meal. The pots must be clean 
and well drained, and the soil made very 
Arm. After repotting, place the plants in 
a well-ventilated house or frame, and 
water with great care. The earliest- 
layered plants will soon be ready for re¬ 
letting. The young plants should be 
given plenty of light and air, gradually 
removing the shading provided at the 
time of layering. It is a good plan to 
sever the layers from the parent plant a 
few days before potting. The compost 
for these young plants should be the 
same as for the one-year-old plants, only 
omitting the bone meal. Three-inch pots 
will be a suitable size. Pot firmly, keep¬ 
ing the collar of the plant above the soil. 
When potted, the plants should be placed 
in a cold frame having an ash bottom. 
Water the plants well after potting, and 
spray them lightly overhead until they 
have recovered from the check to the 
roots, when overhead moisture should be 
gradually withheldW Q. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

FUCHSIAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 

In a general way window gardeners are 
not so successful with Fuchsias as with 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Paris Daisies, and 
some other things. The partial failures 
are usually due to want of strength, which 
often causes the buds to drop. In order to 
obtain well-flowered little specimeue the 
plants must have abundance of light and 
air from the time they begin to grow 
freely, otherwise the young shoots will be 
lacking in substance. In glasshouses they 
get the conditions necessary for perfect 
growth. The light is all round them, and 
air can be admitted when necessary. Such 
favourable conditions do not exist in win¬ 
dows. The work of the window’ gardener 
is more difficult, wdiich makes it the more 
creditable when well-flowered plants are 
obtained. That really good specimens can 
be produced in this way I have had ample 
proof. I have seen at our local flower 
show plants grown by cottagers that would 
have done credit to professional gardeners, 
but, in a general way, I have noticed that 
Fuchsias in windows are drawn up and 
locking in vigour, the confinement telling 
much more heavily on them than on Zonal. 
Pelargoniums. If the window gardener 
wishes to induce and maintain healthy 
vigour this partial deprivation of light and 
air must be neutralised by complete ex¬ 
posure at intervals to open-air conditions. 
Advantage must be taken of periods of 
mild weather to freely exi>ose the plants, 
not necessarily for any length of time, but j 
just enough to put strength into them. 
One hour in the morning with the sun j 
shining on them will do a lot of good, and I 
there are times when they can remain ex- I 
posed during the day, and in full summer I 
weather they may live in the open for a 
w T eek or more at a time. Plants treated in 
this way will be sturdy, the w T ood will be 
solid and capable of producing a fine crop 
of bloom not inferior to wfliat is seen on 
plants grown In glasshouses. This is the 
true way to prevent bud-dropping, and the 
only way to grow r the double-flowered 
varieties, wiilch, treated in the ordinary 
manner, are almost useless as window 
plants. The first thing is to lay a good 
foundation, as, without plenty of roots in 
an active condition, there is no chance of 
good results. 

During the winter, Fuchsias may lx* 
stored away in any odd corner, and they 
may be slightly cut in to admit of more 
easy storing. Being quite at rest they will 
need but little water, and under certain 
conditions they will require none. I once 
had charge of a number of old plants that 
were wintered in a cellar under an 
orangery, and they needed no winter 
throughout the winter. Early in March 
they were pruned, shaken out of the old 
soil and repotted, and made a fine show. 
This easy way of wintering Fuchsias is a 
great point in their favour and should re¬ 
commend them to window gardeners and 
owners of cool greenhouses. The differ¬ 
ence in the care they need and that re¬ 
quired for other tender plants is very 
great, and the plants will last for some 
years. I used to admire some rather large 
plants that passed the summer on a 
balcony in a neighbouring town. I saw 
them there for some years, and I believe 
that they were wintered in a frost-proof 
building. In pruning, the shoots should 
be cut back to three eyes where the wood 
is strong and to two eyes where it is 
weaker. A generous soil is needed, and 
potting should be firm, but the compost 
should be of such a free nature that it will 
not become hard, for the roots of Fuchsias 
have not the penetrating power possessed 
by those of some other greenhouse plants. 


Water very carefully in the earlier stages 
of growth, but later on, when the weather 
is warm, they must never be allowed to 
get dry. Byfleet. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

PRESERVING BEANS. 

In connection with the" query as to the 
above in a recent number I have not found 
either Runner or Kidney Beans much ap¬ 
preciated, despite the overnight soaking to 
remove the saltnesS. There is a peculiar 
flavour about them decidedly objectionable 
to some palates. Also it is not quite clear 
why. preserving should be practised in the 
case of vegetables whLch, given a little 
special care ami attention, can be had in 
a fresh state for over four months in the 
year. By all means bottle or preserve if 
absolutely necessary, but, as rightly stated 
recently under “ Garden Food,” there is, 
alike with fruit and vegetables, nothing 
like having them in a fresh state. Of 
course, given plenty of heat one can have 
Kidney Beans all the year round, but this 
does not apply to small gardens, and here 
one has to resort to special measures to 
prolong the season. A cold frame is a 
-great belts but when even this bit of glass 
is not available a warm, sheltered border 
should be chosen for the early and late 
crops, a few forked sticks to hold some 
longer rods placed along the rows, and a 
bit of covering thrown over in case of 
frost. Given such protection in spring and 
autumn one is fairly sure of a supply of 
Beans from the middle of June until the 
middle of October, provided, of course, the 
grower takes care to time his successlonal 
sowings. It is difficult to find a better all¬ 
round Bean than a good strain of Ne Plus 
Ultra, and, for drying for winter. Dwarf 
Gieen Haricot, the latter, to my thinking, 
being a much more wholesome vegetable 
than salted Beans. Protection in some 
form is often found advisable for Runner 
Beans when sown fairly early, and this 
may take the form of early staking and 
the insertion of short twigs between the 
tall stakes, this slight protection being the 
more efficacious when the Runners are 
sown, as they should be, in shallow 
trenches. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Carrots as a substitute for eggs.— Any¬ 
thing that can be used as a substitute in 
these days of high prices and give good re¬ 
sults at the same time is a welcome addi¬ 
tion in helping to keep dow’n tlie high cost 
of living. Boiled Carrots, according to 
” Popular Science Monthly,” when pro¬ 
perly treated, form an excellent substitute 
for eggs in puddings. The Carrots are 
boiled until they are tender and nearly 
ready to fall apart, then carefully drained 
and mashed and pressed through a coarse 
cloth or strainer. This pulp is then intro¬ 
duced among the other ingredients of the 
pudding and the eggs omitted. Puddings 
made in this manner are equally as ligfot 
and as palatable as where eggs are used. 
The Carrots also impart a rich yellow 
colour to the pudding. 

Planting Nut-trees.— The Detroit Free 
Press, in a recent editorial, asks: “ Why 
do we not see to it that our State high¬ 
ways, the great arteries of interior travel 
which absorb so much of our farm land, 
are planted with Nut-trees, which would 
not only beautify them, but also Increase 
the wealth of the community? Just a 
little endeavour on the part of the farmer 
would not only preserve young Nut-bear¬ 
ing trees on his farm, but plant them on 
his premises. We must learn to supply 
our own food needs, In every particular, 
from our resources.” 

Original from 
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FRUIT. 

PEACH ALEXANDER. 

This is one of the earliest and hardiest 
Peaches we have. Introduced from 
America by the late Mr Thomas Rivers, 
it is a vigorous grower, crops freely, and 
it is but seldom that it fails to bear. The 
fruits, which grow to a fair size, as may 
be seen by the illustration we give to-day, 
are brightly coloured, the flavour being 
very "good for such an early variety. It 
deserves extended cultivation where early 
Peaches are required. Unfortunately, it 
is one of the Peaches that, when forced, 
drops its flower-buds, hence it is not now 
often grown in that way. In the open air 
or in an unheated orchard house, this 
failing disappears. A. G. 

- On account of its earliness, the 

Peach now figured was, after its introduc- 


handsome, although but medium-sized 
fruit. The same drawback, but to a less 
extent, is a characteristic of another 
variety, named Hale’s Early. Both are of 
American origin, the former having l>een 
introduced by the late Mr. T. Rivers, of 
Sawb ridge worth. As regards outdoor 
cultivation, Alexander Is quite a success, 
and it does not then shed its flower-buds. 
Grown against a wall facing south, the 
fruits - rfi>en very early, are brilliantly 
coloured, and of excellent flavour.— 
A. W. 

-This variety is well worth space 

in every garden, as it rarely fails to give 
a good crop, and, what is important, the 
fruit Is of excellent quality early in the 
season. This year I gathered the first 
fruits on July 22nd—not the earliest date 
I have had this variety ripe. For size 
and good quality, I think few of the early 
American varieties are better than the 


to give a good crop early in September. 
Bellegarde is a prolific bearer, fruits 
large, hand.somc, and very deeply 
coloured on the exi>osed side. It comes 
in in late September.—F. W. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring fruit-trees.— Fruit-trees which 
have been planted for several years, and 
esi>ecially Apples and Pears on dwarfing 
slocks, require some support to bring the 
fruit to perfection. Especially is this 
necessary with trees planted on light or 
gravelly soils. When adequate support is 
not accorded, the fruit becomes dry in tex¬ 
ture, as well as scabby in appearance. The 
best season for affording support or bring¬ 
ing food within reach so as to be easily 
assimilated when the trees need support is 
undoubtedly at the present time, or from 
now onwards during the next two months, 



Peach Alexander . 


tion, freely planted wherever ripe Peaches 
are in request as early as it is possible 
to have them. In almost every case dis¬ 
appointment follow r ed, not because the 
fruits were in any way at fault, but from 
the fact that the tree, when forced, per¬ 
sistently shed its flow er-buds, and ofttimes 
to such an extent that it w r as imi>ossible 
to obtain anything approaching a crop of 
fruit. It has, therefore, been discarded 
by many as a forcing variety, and it has 
since been found to succeed best when 
cultivated under glass in a cool Peach 
house or orchard house, when its bud¬ 
dropping propensity becomes neutralised, 
or does not occasion trouble, as It will 
then both flower and set freely. It is a 
great misfortune that its culture for 
early w'ork Is barred hr the 
tioned fjault, as i| is^f brjgy 


above, and if the trees are well looked 
after the fruits are of a good size and 
beautifully coloured. The flavour is ex¬ 
cellent, being equal to that of any July 
variety, its only fault being that It is a 
clingstone ; but this is a small drawback 
when one considers the advantages of its 
earliness. Waterloo is another excellent 
early variety, but with me is a w T eek or 
ten days later than Alexander. Hale’s 
Early is an excellent variety to succeed 
these, the last-named being a valuable 
variety for early August supplies and a 
good cropper. Early Grosse Mignonne 
forms a succession to Hale’s Early, and 
is excellent in every w r ay. Stirling 
Castle possesses every good quality, and 
is particularly hardy. Dymond is the 
best of all here, being large, handsome, 
and deliciously flavoured, and never fails 


but only when the ground is in condition 
for working. 

Apple Mr. Gladstone.— This is one of the 

best-flavoured of early Apples, ripening 
here at the end of July or early in August. 
The flesh is soft and melting, and the 
flavour sweet. It should, however, be 
eaten soon after gathering, as it very 
quickly becomes greasy-skinned and 
flaccid. The tree is one of the healthiest, 
being one of the few that suffer from no 
particular pest or disease, and the Apples 
hang on well even in a year when dropping 
is serious. With me it has generally been 
a consistent though not heavy cropper, but 
last year it was loaded, the yield averaging 
nearly five half-bushels to a tree. Last 
year 110 half-bushels w r ere sold; this sea¬ 
son the entire crop went to market in nine 
half-bushels! This showh the difference 
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between the seasons, though it is no doubt 
partly due to over-cropping last year.— 
E, M. B., Sussex. 

Apple Kerry Pippin.— The rage for size 
and colour seems to be so much on the in¬ 
crease that smaller and less attractive 
Apples like Kerry Pippin are in danger of 
being almost neglected. For private use 
there is no comparison between, say, 
Worcester Pearmain and Kerry Pippin: 
the former is unquestionably the more 
valuable variety for sale, but the latter is 
infinitely superior in flavour, and is of just 
the size most people like for dessert. As 
a bush tree this variety is very prolific, 
rarely failing to bear a crop, and on a light, 
warm soil the fruit attains a lovely colour 
on the sunny side. Very few varieties of 
Apples will equal this for flavour in its 
season (September), and any intending 
planters will do well to add this delicious 
little Apple to their collection.—A. G. 


VEGETABLES. 

CULTURE OF GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 
I should be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly tell me “How to cultivate the 
Globe Artichoke"aud the method of cook¬ 
ing the same.” Have seen some refer¬ 
ence to the cultural methods in Garden¬ 
ing, but think that it was some consider¬ 
able time ego.—D. W. M. 

[It is difficult to account for this vege¬ 
table not being more popular, for it is, 
when properly cooked, very wholesome. 
By the majority of people, however, in 
this country it is looked upon as worth¬ 
less. Can this be because they do not 
understand its cultivation, or on account 
of not knowing how to cook it? There is 
one drawback to its becoming more 
pcpular, which, might be easily overcome 
bv a little forethought, and that is, the 
liability to be injured in severe winters, 
particularly where the ground is heavy. If 
a little litter be put round the roots on 
the approach of winter, this will usually 
enable them to withstand the frost. We 
too often see the old stools growing in 
the same place year after year, until they 
become exhausted, instead of a fresh 
plantation being made each spring. It is, 
however, not advisable to take up the 
whole of the plot every year, as plants 
that are allowed to stand undisturbed for 
two years usually send up their flower- 
stems earlier than the newly planted 
ones; therefore, if only half the plot is 
taken up, the season of their usefulness 
may be prolonged. Much, too, may be 
done in the selection of suckers, as those 
that produce the largest and most fleshy 
heads spring from low down on the old 
stools where the roots are soft, not from 
the base of the old flower-stems. These 
latter, though stronger at the time of 
planting, seldom grow so vigorously as 
those produced lower down on the roots. 
After a fairly mild winter, these suckers 
will be ready bo be taken off the old 
stools towards the latter part of March, 
but after a severe one it will be the middle 
of April before they are forward enough 
to be separated from the parent plants. 

Planting.— The ground Intended for 
Artichokes should be liberally manured 
and deeply dug before planting. Some 
prefer setting the suckers singly in rows 
1 feet apart, allowing 2 feet between the 
plants in the row, but if they are planted 
4 feet apart each way and three suckers 
put out at each station, better results are 
obtained the first year. The suckers are 
planted diagonally about a foot apart, so 
as to form a clump. Should the weather 
be dry, it will be necessary to water fre¬ 
quently, but only sufficient should be 
given to keep the soil moist round the 
plants. As they are only allowed to 
stand two yea re? -there will be no over- 
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crow’ding, particularly if all but three of 
tlu best suckers are removed the follow¬ 
ing spring. To grow fine heads fit for 
exhibition, all except the centre one on 
each stem should be removed before they 
g^t too large, or they would rob the 
others. As the Artichoke is a gross 
feeder, liberal applications of rnanure- 
w'ater must be given at the time the 
plants are throwing up their flower-stems, 
and these must be continued, should the 
weather be dry, until the heads are cut. 
As a spring dressing,’ kainit, salt, sea¬ 
weed, and such like manures are bene¬ 
ficial. When raised from seed, many of 
the plants are worthless, as the heads are 
not at all fleshy; some of them have long 
spines, being' Little better than Oardoons. 
Ir is, therefore, necessary to procure 
suckers from a reliable source. These, if 
planted In April and w’ell looked after, 
will give a supply of nice heads towards 
the end of the summer. The season may 
be prolonged by taking off suckers in the 
autumn, and after potting standing them 
in a cold frame where protection can be 
afforded in severe weather. These plants, 
if set out early in April, will usually 
throw up their flower-stems a fortnight 
in advance of those that have remained 
out through the winter. You will find in 
our issue of August 12th, 1910, jwge 400, 
several French recipes for cooking Arti¬ 
chokes. A copy of this issue can be had 
from the publisher, post free, for 2£d.] 


WINTER USE OF GLASSHOUSES. 
You will give very valuable help to your 
numerous readers if you will tell us, if 
necessary in a series of articles, liow best 
we can use our greenhouses from now on¬ 
wards, assuming, as I fear we must, that 
under the fuel restrictions we shall no 
longer be able to heat them. May I in¬ 
dicate a few problems. What about 
established Vines in a greenhouse inaD 
will have to he srtone-cold throughout the 
winter? Must we just leave them alone, 
and hope they will survive the war? What 
can he done with a stock of such things as 
Amaryllis. Lilies, Cyclamens, Palms, 
etc. ? What chance of growing Tomatoes 
without artificial heat in this part of the 
world—East Cheshire? In the absence of 
Pelargoniums and Calceolarias for next 
summer, what can one raise now and keep 
in a cold house during the winter to take 
their place? What about Onions, here 
usually raised in heat about February and 
planted out in May? All we readers of 
your valuable paper shall be, I imagine, 
much in the same boat, and would, I am 
sure, much appreciate any practical Sug¬ 
gestions. — Chas. W. Railton. 

[We cannot do better than answer tbe 
queries put by you seriatim. In the first 
place, you need not worry about the 
Vines, as they will take no harm if the 
house is storie oold throughout the winter ; 
in fact, if they have hitherto been forced 
the decided rest which they will experi¬ 
ence under such conditions will do them 
a good deal of good, and better results 
will follow when forcing is again re¬ 
sumed. Next season allow the Vines to 
start naturally, and make a judicious use 
of sun-heat during the summer to forward 
and mature the crop. The same advice 
holds good with regard to Peach, Nec¬ 
tarine, and Fig trees under glass. Melons 
and Cucumbers, although these are not 
named, can be grown with the aid of hot¬ 
beds in pits and frames. Tomatoes 
should do well in an unheated house 
during the summer, and, in the absence 
of a suitable place in which to raise the 
plants, the alternative is to buy them, 
which can be done at a comparatively 
cheap rate. 

With regard to Amaryllises and 
Liliurns, these can lx? stored at the close 
of -the season in any frost-proof place, 


such as a root store, coachhouse, stable, 
or cellar, if the last is cool and not too 
damp. Cyclamens you may preserve by 
keeping them in the greenhouse, covering 
them with newspaper and a good layer of 
litter when frost threatens. It will be 
useless to expect them to bloom as usual 
In the winter and spring, so that, If 
deemed worth keeping, but little water 
should be afforded during the period men¬ 
tioned. If the Palms were placed in a 
similar place bo that recommended for tbe 
housing of Amaryllis, &c.—cellar ex¬ 
cepted—and watered only when neces¬ 
sary, they would, we think, survive tbe 
ordeal unharmed. As to Calceolarias, 
these should, if covered cLow’n on the ap¬ 
proach of frost, survive the winter. We 
know of numerous instances where these 
ait wintered in cold frames and covered 
with mats and litter or Bracken in frosty 
weather. For Pelargoniums a certain 
amount of warmth must, of course, be 
afforded. For bedding we would sug¬ 
gest that you purchase seed of the 
best varieties of Antirrhinums, sow 
it now, and prick the plants when 
large enough into boxes. These 
would winter in a cold bouse, ami 
could be put into the beds early next 
spring. To take the place of other tender 
bedding plants we recommend the grow¬ 
ing of Pentslemons In variety, cuttings of 
which should be inserted shortly. These 
would also winter in a cold house, and 
the same with regard to Phloxes of the 
tall-growing varieties. We also advise 
the sowing of hardy annuals in variety in 
spring. With a judicious selection of 
Godeftias, Clarkias, Collinaias, &o\, a 
glorious and cheap display of flowers may 
be had during the summer. One plant wo 
have so far omitted, and which succeeds 
w T ell in your district in bhe open air, is 
the tuberous Begonia. The tubers can 
be wintered in a root store or any frost¬ 
proof, fairly dry place. If you care for 
them, they will also serve to help you out 
of your difficulty. 

In respect to Onions, the alternative is 
to sow seed now outdoors of such varie¬ 
ties as Autumn Triumph, Alisa Craig. 
Cranston’s Excelsior, and Giant Rootji. 
and transplant as early as circumstances 
permit next spring. Unless bulbs are 
required for exhibition, we prefer this 
method to that of raising plants in 
w’armth in February, as a great deal of 
labour, &c., is thereby saved. Cold 
houses, if clear of fruit trees and 
Vines, may be utilised at the conclusion 
of winter for raising early crops of Peas, 
Potatoes, Cabbages, Lettuces, Radishes, 
Shorthorn Carrots, and,, later on, French 
Beans. 

One thing you must not forget, and that 
is to draw off all the water from the 
pipes and boilers, as, should severe 
w T eather set in, the water will freeze, and 
iwssibly c ause a lot of damage.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mushrooms In the open. —I think your 
public would be interested if you would 
tell them what can be done to encourage 
Mushroom production in the open. If 
Mushroom spawn will produce the pre¬ 
cious fungus in cellars and pits, . surely 
there must be some device for sowing the 
spawn in meadow land. And all food 
counts.—P. Williams. 

[The month of May Is the beet time to 
plant tbe spawn. The usual way of spawn¬ 
ing meadow-land is to lift the tnrf in piece? 
the width of a spade and about 3 inches 
thick from a yard to 2 yards apart each 
way, all over the surface of the field or to 
any desired area. The soil beneath should 
then be removed to a depth of 4 inches or 
5 inches. This cavity should then be filled 
with horse-droppings which have been 
previously -^reiarec^ as, for the making of 
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Mushroom beds. In the centre of the 
manure place a piece of spawn about 
2 inches square; make all firm and then 
return the turf. Sufficient manure must 
be placed in each cavity so that the turf 
will not sink ultimately below the level. 
Some people do not take all this trouble, 
but merely open a hole large enough to 
hold a little manure besides the spawn and 
close it in again. The method we have 
described is, however, the more certain of 
the two.] 


Brussels Sprouts failing.— Will you 
kindly give me the reason for Brussels 
Sprout plants turning a kind of reddish- 
purple? I do not mean one or two out- 
-side leaves only, but most of the plant, 
and these plants never do well, is the 
fault in the seed, or does it come from 
the seedlings being too long in the seed 
bed?—A. Z. 

(The most probable reason is that the 
seeds have been sown too thickly, the seed¬ 
lings becoming drawn and leggy. Had you 
sown thinly and transplanted the seedlings 
for a time previous to finally planting out, 
such trouble would not have arisen. 
Another probable cause is that the soil in 
the bed was very dry when the seed was 
sown and since.] 


White fly on Tomatoes. —-Being an old 
subscriber to your esteemed journal, I 
would be much obliged if you would en¬ 
lighten me regarding the cure and pre¬ 
vention of a blight on. Tomatoes raised 
and grown in a greenhouse (hotted). The 
blight is caused oy a tiny white fly, which 
spreads in myriads on the underneath 
part of the leaf, causing the whole plant 
to wither and the fruit to become integer. 
Could you recommend me any book which 
deals solely with Tomato raising?—Miss 
C. St.Claire Murphy. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by 
the white fly (Aleurodes vaporariorum), 
which is very troublesome to destroy. It 
may be killed by Tobacco smoke or vapor¬ 
ising w T ith nicotine, and as the insects are 
oil the backs of the leaves it is very diffi¬ 
cult to destroy them in any other way. 
The plants may, however, be syringed with 
jiaraffiu emulsion, Gishurst compound. 
Tobacco-water, or any mild insecticide. A 
good book on the Tomato is that by W. 
Iggulden, which may be had through any 
bookseller. We do not reply to queries by 
post, as the information we give is for the 
benefit of our readers, some of whom may 
lwmsibly be in like trouble with the 
querist.] 

Celery leaf blight —A very fine lot of 
early CeJery has been badly attacked by 
Celery leaf blight. I have sprayed twice 
with Burgundy mixture, and removed 
diseased leaves. Could you kindly tell 
me when it would be safe to eat the 
Celery after spraying? It was almost 
ready for final earthing up.— Herring. 

[As it will yet lie some time before the 
Celery is ready for consumption, we 
should think it would be quite safe to use 
it, as the chances are that there may be 
rains in the interval, which would wash 
the remains of the mixture into the soil. 
Again, as you have already partly 
earthed up the Celery, the soil, if packed 
tightly round the ptems, as it should be, 
would receive such portions of the spray 
that did not fall on the foliage. The 
only danger to be apprehended is in case 
any of the mixture should get washed 
into the hearts of the plants. You would, 
of course, have the Celery well washed 
before using it; but, to put the matter 
beyond all doubt, we advise you <to com¬ 
municate with the Food Production De¬ 
partment, Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 72, Victoria Street, West¬ 
minster, S.W., and ask for a definite 
opinion on the point. You will then know 
for certain whether it will be safe or not 
to use it for food.] 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Raspberries. —Too often the old canes 
after the fruit has been gathered are left 
until late in the season before being cut 
out. This is a mistake, as they are not 
only of no further use, but they rob the 
young canes which wili yield next season’s 
supply of fruit of light, and prevent them 
becoming properly matured while they are 
yet clothed with foliage. The old canes 
should therefore be cut clean out without 
further delay and burnt. Then thin out 
as far as is necessary those of the current 
season’s growth, first dispensing with the 
weakest, finally making a selection from 
among the remainder of the best, and 
sufficient in number to rather more than 
furnish the trellis with eanes for next 
year. Tie these with raffia to the wires 
at regular distances apart. Cut back 
lateral growtlis, but leave the main canes 
intaot, as shortening must not be done 
until spring. Hoe up weeds, rake up all 
rubbish, and burn. If the canes produced 
this season show that the stools are be¬ 
coming exhausted or are in need of assist¬ 
ance, give the plantation a dressing of 
artificial manure, so that the roots in ay 
benefit by it while they are yet active. 
This attention will carry old stools on 
another season. In the meantime, steps 
should be taken to form a new bed. The 
first consideration will be the selection of 
site and the preparation of the ground, 
which should be dug at least two spits 
deep and freely manured, doing the work 
in good time, so that planting may be 
carried out in November. A trellis for 
training the canes to should, if possible, 
be erected before planting, to avoid dis¬ 
turbing the newly sot-out stools and the 
possibility of treading the soil into a com¬ 
pact mass. Arrange for the rows to stand 
not less than 5 feet apart, though a dis¬ 
tance of 6 feet is better, the trellis 6 feet 
in height, and furnished with three hori¬ 
zontal wires, the lowest 1 foot, and that 
at the top 5 feet to 5$ feet from the 
ground. 

Fruit-room. —Although but few will be 
in a position to well fill this structure this 
season, the cleaning and whitewashing of 
the same should not be neglected. If not 
water is used, and windows and doors set 
wide open afterwards, the shelves will 
quickly dry, and be ready for the storing 
of early Apples, Pears, Plums, or any 
other kind of fruit which may have to be 
kept for a few days. 

Dessert Cherries. —Tree® from which 
the fruit lias been gathered should, after 
the removal of the nets, receive any at¬ 
tention they may require in the way of 
stopping spur growths and tying or nail¬ 
ing in young shoots left for extending 
main branches or filling vacancies between 
them. This done, any cleansing the 
latter may require oan then be accom¬ 
plished the more effectually, using an in¬ 
secticide at full strength for doing so if 
aphis is present. 

Summer pruning. —This should be 
pushed on and finished as early a® circum¬ 
stances permit. After the recent heavy 
rainfall, a good deal of secondary growth 
will no doubt result in case® where early 
stopping has been carried out. The 
shortening back of this will be best left 
till the end of the present or the begin¬ 
ning of next month. 

8plnach. —A good breadth of the Prickly 
or Winter variety to stand the winter 
should be sown at the present time on a 
piece of well-drained ground in good work¬ 
ing condition. The plants wall then not 
ba so liable to be affected by alternations 
of wet and frosty weather. A good sur¬ 
face dressing for the site is wood ashes or 
the remains of burnt garden refuse after 
it has been sifted. Sow in drills standing 
from 15 inches to 18 inches apart, and 
thin the plants when large enough to 
4 inches apart, to allow of each becoming 
fully developed. Where Spinach is in 
much request, it is not good policy to 


rely entirely on the foregoing for the sup¬ 
ply, and if previous advices as to the sow¬ 
ing of seed of Spinach Beet has not been 
acted upon, no time should be lost in 
doing so.. This is very hardy, and, given 
good cultivation, provides an'abundance of 
leaves for use when it is often difficult to 
obtain any from true Spinach. The seed 
should be sown on well-manured ground, 
for the stronger the plants the larger and 
more abundant is the yield of leave®. 

Autumn Onions should now be sown. 
The ground should be trodden firm and 
raked down level l>efore drawing the 
drills. The drills, again, should, after 
sowing, be filled in and made firm. Many 
sow Onions between newly planted Straw- 
lorries, particularly where space is 
limited. This plan answers very well, as 
the Onions are drawn for transplanting 
in an ordinary way by the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary. Where transplanting is not prac¬ 
tised, this method of raising the plants is 
impracti cable. 

Cauliflowers. —For pricking off into 
frames to stand the winter, plants of 
Walcheren, Early London, and Early 
Giant should be raised at the present time 
outside. Select a piece of good ground, 
dress it with wood ashes or those from 
burnt garden refuse, and sow the seed 
in drills standing 1 root apart. An alter¬ 
native method is, when the plants are 
large enough, to pot them into large 60- 
sized pots and stand them in a vinery or 
Peach-house at rest for the winter. The 
advantage of this method over pricking 
off into frames is that there is no root 
disturbance when planting out takes 
place, and the heads are, in consequence, 
ready for cutting somewhat earlier. Some 
prick the plants into handliglits when 
large enough, and thin them out in spring, 
but of the two frame culture gives the 
better results. 

Root-store.-— Before the bulk of the 
Potatoes, Onions, etc., lias to be stored, 
■this structure should have a good clean¬ 
ing, followed by limewashing the walls and 
partitions of the bins, also where these are 
of brickwork. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries. —The showery weather is 
favourable to the growth of plants re¬ 
cently put out. Continue to remove all 
runners as fast as they appear, and keep 
the soil frequently stirred between the 
plants. It is a good plan to put out a few 
row® of young plants for supplying run¬ 
ner® next season. Manure and double 
dig the ground, and set out the plants 
6 inches or 8* inches asunder in rows 12 
inches apart. All flower-spikes should be 
rigorously removed throughout the 
season. 

Peaches and Neotarlnes.— A® soon as 
the trees of early varieties have been 
cleared of their fruits the borders should 
be well watered, and the foliage syringed 
vigorously, to destroy any insect pests 
that may be present on the leave®. All 
gross-growing shoots and any others that 
are not required should be removed. The 
fruits of later varieties have now finished 
their stoning, and are swelling freely. 
Endeavour to promote healthy foliage by 
frequent syringings of clear water. Main¬ 
tain a sufficiency of moisture at the roots, 
and afford manure-water at every other 
watering. Remove any leaves that shade 
the fruits ,so as to expose them to the full 
rays of the sun. 

Watering .—The frequent showers of 
late are apt to deceive beginners, but if 
an examination is made of the soil an inch 
or two below the surface, it will be found 
that the rain has not penetrated much, 
and ha® been of very little belli to trees 
growing on porous ground and against 
walls. While it may not be good practice 
to apply water to the root® of trees now 
carrying ripe fruits, it is decidedly bad 
practice to allow such trees to suffer from 
drought. 

Hippeastrums (Amaryllis).—The earliest 
batch of these has completed, their growth. 
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Water will now be gradually withheld, and 
the plants exposes to the full sun, in 
order to ripen the bulbs. At this period 
a lower temperature is advisable, and 
fresh air is admitted freely whenever the 
conditions permit. 

Early-blooming Chrysanthemums are 

now showing flower-buds, and a certain 
amount of disbudding should be practised 
if flowers of moderately good size are re¬ 
quired. The disbudding should not be so 
severe as to spoil, or even alter, the clia- 
racter of the plant. If the weather be¬ 
comes dry. Chrysanthemums will need 
liberal waterings, and at every alternate 
watering liquid manure may be given with 
advantage, occasionally substituting soot- 
water, and chemical * manures for the 
liquid manures. 

Violets have made excellent growth 
during the last few weeks, and are re¬ 
markably free from red spider. The sur¬ 
face soil is loosened at frequent intervals 
with the Dutch hoe, and a slight dressing 
of Clay’s Fertilised' mixed with soot has 
been given to stimulate growth. Any 
runners that form are removed before 
they get so large as to weaken the plants. 

Tufted Pansies. —Good, stout cuttings 
of the best varieties are now obtainable. 
These will be inserted in a cold frame in 
ordinary garden soil, to which has been 
added a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
Beyond protection from heavy mins and 
excessively bad weather in the winter, 
these, where well rooted, will require but 
little attention. 

Montbretlas are now developing their 
flower-spikes, and some of these will need 
support, which should be given in the 
neatest manner possible. Some of the 
newer hybrids are. very beautiful, pro¬ 
ducing flowers on large, arching sprays, 
while many of the individual blooms are 
more than 3 inches in diameter. 

Lilium candidum (the Madonna Lily) 
will grow and flower well if left undis¬ 
turbed for a number of years, but the 
bulbs should be dug up and replanted as 
soon as they show signs of deteriorating. 
So long as the plants continue to thrive 
it is not advisable to disturb them, for I 
have known oases where they have failed 
entirely after being transplanted, although 
they were in a perfect condition previous 
to shifting them. Where circumstances 
make it necessary to disturb the bulbs, the 
present is a suitable time to carry out the 
work, provided the old flower-stems have 
died down. If the bulbs are to be re¬ 
planted in the same position, the work 
should be carried out as expeditiously as 
possible. Grade the bulbs, planting the 
largest ones in clumps by them selves at a 
distance of about 6 inches apart. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion in re¬ 
gal'd to the depth the bulbs should be 
planted, but I prefer to only just cover 
the bulbs with soil. If the soil is of a 
stiff, retentive nature, add a small quan¬ 
tity of old mortar rubble. Plant the 
bulbs where they may remain undisturbed 
for a number of years. 

French Beans. —In order to maintain a 
eupply all through the winter, seeds 
should be sown now in heated pits at a 
distance of from 18 inches to 2 feet from 
the glass. No forcing whatever must be 
practised, but the seeds must be allowed 
to germinate naturally, as the hardier and 
more gradual the growth, the better will 
be the results. There are many suitable 
varieties for winter cropping, but I prefer 
Ne Plus Ultra and Canadian Wonder. 
Both possess a robust constitution, as well 
as free-cropping qualities. They should 
be sown in cold frames, the lights of which 
should be entirely removed during the 
present month. 

Winter Onions. —Preparations should 
now be made for sowing Onions to stand 
over the winter, and afford bulbs in April 
and May. This is an important crop, as 
it will furnish a supply at a time when 
Onions are scarce. The ground in which 
the seeds are sown should not contain 
much manure, as the plants will with¬ 
stand the winter 'better if nob grown in 
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rich land. Prepare the soil in the same 
manner as for Spring Onions, but the 
drills may be a little deeper. As the 
largest and mildest-flavoured Onions are 
produced from seeds .sown in the autumn 
and transplanted to rich soil in the spring, 
ground for the crop should be prepared by 
trenching in the winter. The work should 
be accomplished as early as possible, so 
that the soil may be exposed to the 
winter weather for a long time. When 
the season arrives for transplanting the 
-seedlings, the surface of the fed should 
be broken up carefully and the plants set 
out in rows made at 18 inches apart, 
allowing 9 inches between the plants in 
the rows. Ailsa Craig, Long Keeper, and 
Giant Lemon Rocca are good varieties for 
the purpose. A small sowing of the White 
Lisbon may be made now to furnish spring 
Onions. 

Winter Greens. —If by any chance the 
planting of these lias not been completed, 
it should be done without further delay, 
and any failure in the principal batches 
should be made good. In places where 
the plants have been placed in soil which 
has since become calved, sucli as between 
rows of Peas, the surface of the ground 
should be broken up with a fork, as much 
to make it tidy as to stimulate growth. 

Winter Lettuce. —Seeds must now 7 be 
sown for raising winter Lettuces, select¬ 
ing the varieties Hardy White Cos, Maxi¬ 
mum, and All the Year Round. Sow the 
seeds on a south border, so that the plants 
may be ready early in November. If a 
little protection from frost is afforded 
them, they will remain available for use 
a long time. Provided the cultivator has 
a few 7 unseated frames at his disposal, the 
seedlings may be transplanted directly 
into them as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, allowing the* lights to remain 
off until frosts or neavy rains occur. Ex¬ 
cessive dampness is frequently the cause 
of failure among winter Lettuce. Allow 7 
the plants plenty of room, and keep the 
soil well stirred with a hoe .Frequent 
sowings of Lettuce are made here through¬ 
out August. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove. —Shading ought now to l>e very 
slight, and, in order to keep down the 
temperature, the house should be freely 
ventilated. This hardens the growths, 
and also helps to ripen them. Watering 
at this time of the year is important, and 
ought to lie in skilful hands, although 
there is less danger in over watering now 
than there will lx* a month hence. Less 
syringing will lie needed; indeed, the 
necessary atmospheric moisture may lx? 
obtained by damping the house thoroughly 
in the morning and again in the early 
hours of the afternoon. Specimen plants 
may occasionally have a weak stimu¬ 
lant, such as clear soot water, or a 
solution of any suitable fertiliser. Let 
there be no crowding. Such Orchids as 
may be grown in the stove, and which 
have now completed their growth, may 
find a temporary place in a cooler house or 
in pits. A little sliade may be necessary 
in the case of these things. Calanthes 
and Dendrobiums may safely be treated 
in the way indicated. Unless on cold, 
sunless, or wet days, there is no imme¬ 
diate need for firing. 

Scalding in Grapes. —Some recent notes 
on scalding lead me to say that this 
sometimes happens when Vines are too 
closely stopped, especially in the case of 
sorts like Lady Dowme’s or Madresfield 
Court. The correct remedy is to retain 
a*s much foliage as possible without over- 
crowdingj and to ventilate freely. Above 
all, ventilate early in the morning, in 
order to prevent condensation of the mois¬ 
ture upon the berries. If any Vines have 
for any reason been rather closely stopped, 
a slight shade on the roof may be neces¬ 
sary. I have known a fruit net spread 
over the roof serve the purpose quite well, 
and it is preferable to any of the shading 
mixtures which in a short time would re¬ 
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quire to be washed off. I think it will Ik? 
agrtxxl that scalding is more common in 
modern vineries—which are built with 
less wood and more glass—than in older 
structures. Where the borders are known 
■to be well drained there is little danger of 
overwatering, and in fluctuating weather, 
such as lias been experienced lately, it is 
well to lx? ready to apply fire-heat when 
necessary. 

Early Peaches. —When the crop has 
been picked, the syringe ought to be got 
to work, twice daily, without delay. Red 
spider is almost certain to have made an 
appearance during the final stages of the 
ripening, when moisture is almost en¬ 
tirely withheld, and even if other things 
press at the present time, it is unwise to 
jvermit this pest to make headway. Re¬ 
membering tnat dryness at the roots is a 
sure source of bud-dropping in spring, let 
the borders have a thorough soaking, and 
if the surface has become hard, it may 
be needful to prick it up lightly with a 
digging fork. 

Nets. —Nothing is gained by leaving 
nets on fruit quarters after the crop has 
l>een gathered. When removed, they 
ought to be thoroughly dried, by spread¬ 
ing them out in the sun. When this has 
been done, b*t them be carefully plaited 
up, tied in a bundle, and correctly 
labelled. This saves confusion when they 
are again wanted. Each net, too, 
should bear a record of its present con¬ 
dition—“good,” “requires mending," 
or “ may be cut up.” Those which need 
repairs carffcbe attended to during winter, 
when bad weather puts an end for a time 
to outdoor work. Some lads, when shown 
the net-stitch, soon become very skilful in 
the way of repairing torn nets. 

Fruit-picking, under present conditions, 
takes up rather more than its share of 
the available time. Black Currants have 
been slightly thinner than was at one time 
anticipated* nevertheless, the yield has 
been veiy fair. Raspberries are beinc 
picked at close intervals, and, a-s is usual 
in these gardens, the crop bulks largely, j 
and individual berries are of a good size. ' 
As picking goes on, canes which appear 
to tnrow the finest fruits are marked for 
propagation, and by following this course 
over a series of years a selection of Super¬ 
lative has been obtained, the berries of 
which are comparable in size with those 
of the Logan Berry. The thinning of 
Plums is being yet canned out as oppor¬ 
tunity offers. The fruits have now at- j 
tained to a useable size, and an experi¬ 
ment is being made in the way of bottling 
these, with (I am told) apparently good 
results. The thinnings are also of use for 
stewing, although the sugar scarcity 
limits the use of these immature Plums to 
a great extent. 

Summer pruning. —Fruit-picking, and, 
at times, unsuitable weather have inter¬ 
fered with the summer pruning of wall 
trees. There is not much time lost, but 
the season progresses, and an effort will 
be made in the course of the ensuing week- 
do overtake the work. 

Seed-sowing. —During a spell of dry 
weather it sometimes becomes necessary 
to sow certain kinds of seeds. In ^uch a . 
case, it is courting disaster to sow in hot, 
dry soil, so let the quarter be thoroughly , 
watered in the evening, and sow the seels 
the following morning. Shading will be 
necessary, and this can easily be impro¬ 
vised by sticking a few 7 spriggy shoots of 
Laurels or Spruces athwart the quarter 
till the seeds germinate or till the rain 
comes. 

Spring-flowering bulbs. —If it is intended 
to lift or to alter clumps or beds of builds, 
such as Narcissi, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
etc., now is the time to do so. Only the 
bulbs of flowering size ought to be put 
into their permanent places; smaller bulbs 
can be planted out in a nursery bed until 
they attain to the flowering size. 

Sweet Peas. —These have been.yery fine 
for dose upon three > months, and to con¬ 
tinue the display it is necessary either to 
pick the blooms very closely at regular 
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DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI 



Fill per or, deep yellow trum¬ 
pet. primrose petals; quite first 

elwss tor every purpose, indoors or 
out; well ripened bulbs. 

Mother bulbs, 1/4 doz. 10 8 100 
First size. 1/1 „ 8 6 

Second size, lOd. „ 6/- „ 


tHoiible lVIiile Nnrcifwus. 

the gardenia - dowered poetlcua 
lenus. deliciously fragrant; is in 
loom until the end ol May. 

Top size, 7d. doz., 4/-100 
First .. 5cL „ 3/- .. 

•tPoels' Nardiw Ornatu*. 

purest alabastrine white petals, 
surrounding a vivid scarlet cup. 
Mother bulbs, 10<L doz., 6/-100 
First size. Id. „ 4/- .. 

t Pheasants’ Eye. Crimson- 
edged orange cup, pure white 
petals; commences to flower when 
omatus is over. 

Top size. I'd. doz., 3/0 100 
First size, 5d. „ 2/6 „ 

♦•Cilftnt Poels’ YnreKsu*. 

Very largo and very early pure 
white scarlet-cupped flowers. 

lOd. doz., 6/6 100 


EARLY FLOWERING. 


•Fragrant Freesla*. soil or 

fibre; room or greenhouse. 

Giant bulbs, 1 - doz., 7/6 100 
First size, 8d. ,, 5/- „ 


•♦Impress, rich yellow trum¬ 
pet. wilts petals; most striking; 
excellent for indo ws Or out doors. 
Mother bulbs, 14 doz.. 10 6 100 
First size, |/| ., 8 6 .. 

•♦Ylelorln, golden trumpet, 
snow white petals; only, flue 
forcer; splendid grower: quite tip¬ 
top In beds, pots or bowls. 

Mother bulbs, 1,1 doz.. It/- 100 
First size, |/2 ,, 0/. n 

•♦IEor*nel«ll, Grand home¬ 
grown bulbs of flrst-iHte quality; 
early In pots, a superb bedder, 
pure white and gold. 

Mother bulbs. I/I doz.. 8 6 100 
First size. |0d. „ 6/- ,, 

♦Brand I*. Ilnndsomc white and 
gold flowers ; follows HorsfieMi; a 
very useful flower to continue dis¬ 
play outdoors. 10.1. doz., 6/- 100 

•♦I*rlneeps, golden tnimpet, 
primrose petals; very pretty and 
useful in pots, bowls, flower beds. 
Mother bulbs, JOd.doz., «/-100 
First size, 7d. „ 4/- 

'l<;«lden Spur, a glorious 
shade of deep orange-gold, trumpet 
and petals same rich tint, solid and 
firm in substanre; first-class. 
Mother bulbs, 1/4 doz., 10 6 100 
First size, 1/1 „ 8/6 ,. 

Second size, 10d. „ 6/- „ 

•♦Mir W at kin, a most hand¬ 
some and effective flower; deep 
orange, frilled trumpet; rich yellow 
petals; first-class imb.ors and out. 
Mother bulbs. 1/6 doz., 12/- 100 
First size 1. 2 „ 9/- „ 

•tKarri Fonspicim*. Orange 
scarlet cup, golden petals; light, 
graceful, free flowering; unexcelled 
both Indoors and out; splendid 
bedder. a huge success in pots, Ac. 
Mother bulbs, 9d. doz., 5/6 100 
First size, 6d. „ 3/6 

'tSIrs. I nnglry, lemon yellow 
cup, white petals; fragrant, grace¬ 
ful aud free; indoors or out. 

I/-doz.. 7/6 100 

•t Double Yellow. This mag¬ 
nificent old daffodil Is at Its best; 
huge double rose-shaped flowers are 
freely produced, ami last a long 
time indoors or out. 

Mother bulbs, 1/6 doz., 12/- 100 
First size, 1/2 „ 9/- „ 

♦ Double Orange Phuwilx. 

primrose and gold petals, with 
orange centre; sometimes called 
"Eggs and Bacon' ; absolutely 
tip-top. 14 doz.. 10/6 100 

Double Sulphur Phoenix. 

or " Cod tins and Cream,” lovely 
canary or sulphur-yellow, like a 
Marechol Kiel ruse. 

1/4 doz., |0/6 100 

♦ Double Incomparable. 

"Butter and Eggs" is a favourite 
name for this, an 1 describes Its 
pretty colouring. lOd. doz., 6/ 100 


•♦Mcllly 41 bile KarelwuH 

the only alternative to Paper White 
Narcissus, duos well in soil or 
fibre; greenhouse or room. 

lOd. doz., 6 /- 100 

'Uiranil Monartiue \ar- 

cl'Mii.a. bunches of handsome 
yellow flowers, orange centres 

1/4 doz., 10/6 100 

•tBrnnd Prlino Narrlssns, 

very early, primrose and gold. 

l»d. doz., 6/- 100 

•♦Violet Scented IrlH (reti¬ 
culata), velvety violet, with orange 
throat, most deli< i-msly violet scen¬ 
ted ; does well In pots of soil or 
fibre in room or greenhouse. 

Giant bulbs. 6d. each, 5/6 doz. 
Flowering bulbs, 4d. ,, 3/U „ 

t*4Vhlte Pearl Xarduus, 

handsome white; fragrant. 

lOd. doz., 6/- 100 

t**‘Mun orOold " YarrlsHU*. 

(Solifl u'Oi l gorgeous, sunshine gold. 

1/4 doz., 10 6 100 

t*B lud loins. The Bride. 

fine pure white, 1/4 doz., |0/6 100 

t'ftlnd loins. Blushing 
Bride, splendid rosy-white. 

1/4 doz. 10/6 100 

t'r.liidloluH, 1 rlmson 
tftueen, rich bright colour. 

1/4 doz.. 10/6 100 

t a BladioIu*. Fairy Hiieea, 

rcwy-carmlno and white. 

1/4 doz., 10/6 100 

* A ruin lily, large pore white 
wax-like blooms. t»d. each, 5/6 doz. 

(The following Bulb* are offered sub- 
jeet to safe arrival from France.) 


t* Madonna Illy, (L.candidum) 
alabaster white, fragrant; pots or 
open ground. 

Extra large bulb*. 

6d. each, 5/6 doz. 
First size 6d. ,. 4/6 


•White Roman Hyacinth* 

Unobtainable for a year or two 
owing to war conditions in France. 
The Government have decided to 
admit them so '.an to relieve distress 
of French peasants. 

Fragrant, Christmas flowering, 
delicious- 

Extra large, 5/6 doz., 40/- 100 

First size. 4/6 32/6 .. 

Second size, 3/6 95/- „ 


•Larue Paper-White Nar¬ 
cissus, the true grandiflora variety. 
Extra large, 1/4 doz., JQ/6 100 


Double Homan Narcissus, 

that fine old favourite 

1/4 doz.. 10/6 100 


DARWIN TULIPS 



•IFlarn Butt, a delicate and 
gloriously pure shade of salmon 
pink; a huge success indoors and 
out; forces well; a superb bedder; 
truly magnificent. 

Mother bulbs, 1/4 doz., 10/- 100 
First size, I/- „ 7/6 „ 

•tMr. Fnrneomhe Sander*, 

dazzling, fiery scarlet; a gorgeous 
colour; forces well, is splendid out¬ 
doors. 

Mother bulbs, 2/- doz., 15/-100 
First size, 16 .. 12/- 


SCOTCH GROWN 
SEED POTATOES 


The following Seed Potatoes 
are offered for delivery when 
ready. The Government 
fixed price list has not been 
published a* we write, but 
Bees Ltd. are prepared to book 
orders for early delivery If 
cash la remitted on the follow¬ 
ing basis. The prices to be 
charged on invoice will be the 
fixed Government price, which 
are not expected to exceed 
the figures quoted below, aud 
which include coat of bags. 


Carriage is extra os follows ; 
Miles .. 80 60 100 200 over 
200 


141bs. 7d. 7d. 8d. lid. 1/- 
281be. 7d. 8d. 1/- 1/4 1/8 
661ba. 8d. 1/3 1/4 1/8 2/1 
1121 Lis. l/l 1/4 1/9 2/4 3/2 


Early Variolic* 


Duke of York*May Qneen 
Early Eclipse Epicure 
Llewellyn Eh. Express 
141bs. 3/6 281ba. 7/6 

061bs. 14/8 1121bs. 29/- 


Scc<»nd Early and 
Malucrop 

British Queen Great Scot 
Arran Chief Evcrgood 
King Edward Up-to-Date 
141bs. 2/4 281hs. 4/6 

6Clbs. 8/8 1121be. 17/- 


Varieties 1mm ii no 
from Wart Disease. 

The following are guaranteed 
passed by Board of Agricul¬ 
ture for planting in scheduled 
areas. 

King Georgo The Ally 
Great Scot Templar 
Abundance Lochar 
Golden Wonder Langworthy 
Price* the same as Moincrops. 
All Seed Pototoes, Ac., are 
offered subject to crop. 


SHALLOTS 

There is every prospect of 
Shallots again being very 
scarce and correspondingly 
dear. 

Selected Home-grown Bulb* 
1/6 lb.. 71bs. 10/3. 14lba. 20/- 
Qood Quality, Ordinary Bulb*. 
1/3 lb., 71ba. 8/-. 14lbs. 15/- 
ONION SETS. 

3/- lb.. 21bs. 5/9, 41b). ll/_ 


DARWIN TULIPS 

tM'upido. fine rosy-pink, grand 
form, and size, a splendid bedding 
tulip, regular In habit and firm in 
stalk and petal. \/~ doz., 7/6 100 

t*Farmlnea, a bright and rich 
deep colour, a first-rate companion 
for the foregoing and M. van 
Poortvtid. 1 /- doz., 7/6 100 

t*M. van Poortvllel (named 
In honour of a Belgian notability), 
fine rich scarlet, a first-rate bedder, 
good companion for Clara Butt, 
Laurentia Carminea, Cupldo, or 
White Queen. 1/- doz.,l7/6 100 

•tLovcIlnc**, sarin rose, most 
beautifully toned and shaded blush 
pink. 1/6 doz., 11/6 100 

•♦While (tnecn (La Candour). 
The nearest approach to a white 
Darwin. ;ilmost pure white indoors, 
outdoors it is shaded blush. 

Mother bulbs 2/- doz., 15/-100 
First size 16 ,, 11 6 ,, 


♦ Caroline ile In Tonnayc. 

deep chorry rose, shaded blifsh, 
edges of petals delicate pink ; very 
charming. 1/6 doz.. IS/- UK) 

•♦Laurent in, deep rosy pink, 
shaded carmine, rich blue centre. 

1/- doz.. 7/6 100 

Darnln Tulip* (mixed), 

a fine blend of colour. 

1/- doz., 7/6 100 


MAY FLOWERING or 
COTTAGE TULIPS. 

These tulips, especially the first 
thiee sorts, are expedient for 
bedding, and may be used with 
confidence in place of th>< Dutch 
tulips which arc not available this 
year. Height about 18 inches. 


♦ Leiden Frown, bright golden 
yellow, edged and flushed scarlet; a 
strikingly effective l>odding and 
border tulip. 1/- doz.. 7/6 UK) 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


tMacrospila. splendid glowing 
crimson, shaded scarlet, with in¬ 
tense Muc-black centre, and a 
pleasant spicy fragrance. 

lOd. doz., 6/- UK) 


♦ Winter Arunile, the golden 
or butterfly yellow gem which car¬ 
pet* the ground in March; recom¬ 
mended to be used in place of 
crocuses. 6d. doz., 3/6 1U0 


•♦Bluebells. mixed shades of 
blue, Ac.; charming in pot or bor¬ 
der. f d. doz., 4/- UK) 


♦ Blue Spanish Irl*. very 

scarce; fine home-grown bulbs. 

6d. doz., 3/6 100 


tMixed Spanish Irl*. 

8d. doz., 5/-100 


♦White English Iris, hand¬ 
some large white flowers. 

1/- doz., 7/6 100 


♦ Mixed English Iris, quite 
hardy outdoors. 1/- doz., 7/6 100 


•♦Double Snowdrop*, very 

charming in pots of fibre or soil; 
do well indoors or out. 

Top size, lOd. doz., 6/- 100 
First size, 8d. .. 5/- „ 


•♦Single Snowdrop*, the true 
English Snowdrop, the one which 
grows nnd multiplies In border or 
woodland; does well in pots. 

Top size, lOd. doz., 6/- 100 
First size, 8d. „ 5/. „ 


< ipa P e Hyacinth* 

(Muscari), rich Dlue, may be used 
with success in place of Scilla 
sibirica; hardy. 1/-doz., 7/6 100 


tBoldcn Allium (Moiyiutcum) 

heads of bright yellow flowers for 
borders, beds, and edging. 

6d doz., 4 /_ ioo 


t’Mplricaor Boat'* Beard. 

beautiful feathery spikes of delicate 
and rich colouring ; do well in pots 
or border. 

ROSE PINK CERISE 

LAVENDER SALMON 

all same price. 9d. each, 8/- doz. 


Falcdon in, elowlngorange scar¬ 
let; like a veritable flame; very 
distinctive and striking. 

1/4 doz., 10/-100 

•♦Inalcsconibc Yellow. For 

perfection of form and colouring 
this tulip has no rival. Of large 
size, almost spherical when fully 
grown, and of a deep canary yellow 
colour possessed by no other tulip, 
it is a joy to see It growing. 

1/6 doz., 12/6 100. 

♦ Plcotee, or Malden's Blush; 
one of tho daintiest of tulips; 
charming whito, edged and fea¬ 
thered with rosy cerise, especially 
In the later stages. 

1/4 doz., 10/-100 


tfttrnnmilnta,>ovely pale straw 
yellow, elegantly poised. 

1/- doz., 7/6 100 


Collage Tulip* (mixed); 

a showy mixture of colour for bed¬ 
ding. 1/-doz., 7/6 100 


MISCELLANEOUS 


tYellow Marfagon Lily, 

Elegant and beautiful in form 
and colour. 8d. each, 7/- doz. 

tSimrlet Lily Fmbel la¬ 
tum. a gorgeous dwarf (2ft.) 
variety, produces masses of bloom 
8d. each, 7/- doz. 

tFrovvn imperial, grand 

border flowers, stately and showy. 
8ft. 

Red, 8d. each, 7/- doz. 
Yellow, 8d. each, J/- doz 

t*Mpanlsh Irl*. extra flne 
home-grown bulbs; all same 
Price, 1/2 dor.. 9/- 100 

WHITE PALE BLUE, 

BRONZE YELLOW 
DEEP BLUE MIXED 

rixlasor Corn Lille*, best 

mixed colours. 8d doz., 5 /- 100 


Varieties Specially Recommen¬ 
ded for growing in pot* or bowl*, in foil or fibre err in the 
open ground, in bed* or borders, are denoted ut follows i 
• indicate* suitability for pots and bowl*. 
t ». I, beds and border*. 


B*** A.B.C. or Bulb 4 u I til re contain* 

detailed, hint* for *ucce**ful culture. all method*. 3 d. 
post free. 


Descriptive Bulb Fatalogiic—Free. 



175 b Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Free Carriage and Packing is 

giren to orders for bulbs of 20/- value when cash u tent 
with order. Bee* Ltd. pay carriage on order* ol tr.i> 
value than 20/- when Id. extra i* enclosed lor each 1/ 
worth oj bulb*. Minimum postage is Od. 

Please send your order to-day. 

Cash returned if bulb, do not f'leasc. 


Digitized by 


Gck 'gle 


Original from 
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intervals or to remove the seed-pods as 
quickly as they form. Any neglect in 
this respect puts an end to the effective¬ 
ness of Sweet Peas. Even although a 
good deal of rain falls round about this 
time, watering with liquid manure or with 
a chemical fertiliser in solution keeps the 
plants going, and, I think, assists in mak¬ 
ing the flowers brighter in colour. 

Vegetable garden.? —Cauliflowers turn¬ 
ing in ought to have the leaves broken 
over the curd, in order that, by exposure 
to light and sun, it may not be of a bad 
colour. Autumn-sown unions will shortly 
have completed their growth, and may 
have their necks bent over to assist in the 
ripening of the bulbs. If Cabbage-sowing 
has been overlooked, let a sowing be made 
without delay. Keep Peas and Beans 
closely picked, and cut the heads of Arti¬ 
chokes while they are of a useable size. 
Time is none too plentiful for such a pur¬ 
pose. but if Artichokes and Asparagus 
can be given a good drenching with liquid 
manure, it will be of great service to both. 

W. McGuffoo. 

Iialmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 13th, 1918. 

If the fortnightly meeting held on the 
above-named date was not of the extent 
of some of Its immediate predecessors, It 
at least made up In some measure for 
such deficiency by the choiceness and 
beauty of not a few of the items exhibited. 
For example, Buddleias and Eueryphias 
were exceptionally well shown, those 
first named both demonstrating progress 
and high decorative value in the garden 
at this season. Gladioli, too, were un¬ 
usually fine, and only rarely have these 
garden flowers been characterised by 
higher quality or greater freshness. 
Ferns, too, from Edmonton were of ex¬ 
ceptional merit. Orchids were not largely 
shown, though some were of great beauty.' 
Two of them gained Awards of Merit. No 
fruit or vegetables were shown. 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

A small group of these from Messrs. R. 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, contained 
several good things, notably the two Bud¬ 
dleias Delight and magnifies purpurea, 
each a good colour advance on older sorts. 
A vase of flowers of the true Exmouth 
variety of Magnolia grandiflora, the 
goblet-like cups taken from standard- 
grown trees, w r ae effective indeed, coupled 
with their own inimitable fragrance. 
Eucryphia pinnatlfolla was particularly 
good, while such as Perovskia atriplicl- 
folia, Erythrina crista-gaili, Hydrangea 
alba rosa, very distinct, and the pretty 
summer-flowering Acacia falcata, with 
miniature golden, ball-like inflorescences, 
and which is perfectly hardy at Exeter, 
were among other things. The group 
from Mr. G. Reuthe also contained several 
good things. Choicest and best were the 
big vases of Eucryphia cordifolia and E. 
pinnatifolia, great pyramidal branches of 
the former adorned with scores of white, 
brown-a nthe red flowers emitting a subtle 
May-blossom-like fragrance, making a 
superb display. The other species named 
was equally good. Hardy, free, and pro¬ 
fuse-flowering, and choice withal, no 
flowering shrubs in August surpass these. 
Clethra arborea, with attenuated pyra¬ 
mids of Shortia-like flowers, Desfontainea 
spiuosa, and Berberidopsis conillina, were 
other things of note. Gaultheria Veitehi, 
blue-fruited, and G. rupestris, a dwarf¬ 
growing, white-fruited evergreen, were of 
jiartlcular interest, the latter-named also 
exceedingly rare. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 
For some rfveiT-grqwj. t axtiuwiles of 


^elT-^rjwr. 


Statice incana—cushion-like inflores¬ 
cences 2 feet across—Mr. F. G. Wood, 
Ashtead, received a Cultural Commenda¬ 
tion. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Craw¬ 
ley, contributed a collection of herbaceous 
Phloxes, Felma and Sheriff (ivory-pink 
shades), Widar, Paul Bert, and Iris in 
varying degrees of so-called blue, and 
Aurore and Coquelicot, red and scarlet re¬ 
flectively, being some of the best. Star 
Dahlias in a variety of colours also came 
from this firm. Gentiana lagodeehiana, 
G. Freyniana, G. asclepiadea, Astilbe 
simplidfolia, the effect of whose miniature 
pinky-white plumes was exceedingly 
beautiful, Hypericum mgyptiacum and 
Din mint he c<crulea were among the better 
things from Mr. Reuthe. Erica cinerea 
pygmactfi coceinea was also attractive. 
Mr. G. W. Miller’s contribution to this 
section was largely of Phloxes, though 
Scabiosa oaueasica and LiUum Henryi 
were well shown. 

GLADIOLI. 

From Langport Messrs. Kelway and Son 
sent a particularly fine lot of these valu¬ 
able garden flowers, some hundred or so 
of vases, each containing three or more 
spikes, making a rich display. All were 
remarkable for freshness and general ex¬ 
cellence. A central group was made up 
of Lang-prim hybrids—large-flowered G. 
gandavensis and G. primuLinus—the finer 
sorts Including Superior (red, yellow 
throat). Golden Girl (very beautiful and 
refined), Phyllis Kelway (an all-yellow 
variety without stain), Wraith (ochre- 
yellow and red), and Ella Kelway (cream, 
with rose shading. Among large-flowered 
sorts, Queen Mary (ivory to cream, heavily 
blotched with crimson and scarlet in the 
lower i>etals) stood out from all. Crown 
Jewel (soft pink, with yellow blotch), 
Countess of Leicester (salmon-rose, 
chequered white and yellow). White Lady, 
Golden Ray, Kelway’s MasterriJeoe (ruby- 
crimson), King of ‘Gladioli (salmon-red, 
white spotted), J. W. Kelway, and John 
Churchill Craigie were others of distinc¬ 
tion and merit. A group of the new 
Gladiolus, Mrs. A. E. Hawley (red and 
white, with crimson base), was shown by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, in addition to an extensive exhibit of 
Ferns of exeeptiona 1 merit, showed a con¬ 
siderable variety of Rouvardlas. such as 
Priory Beauty, jasminiflora, President 
Cleveland, and Dazzler, being noted In 
well-flowered examples. Notable Ferns 
included well-furnished siiecimens of 
Nephrolepis Seotti, Polypodium Knightie, 
with deeply laciniated fronds, P. glaucum 
crispuin, and an assortment of the plumose 
forms of Nephrolepis. The tinted Maiden¬ 
hairs, Adiantum Veitclii and others, and 
Selaginolla emlliana aurea, gave pretty 
effects. 

ROSES. 

The only exhibit of these, and that a 
somewhat extensive one, came from the. 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, who showed, In 
splendid condition, the white semi-double 
hybrid musk Pax, recently awarded a 
Gold Medal by the National Rose Society. 
The still newer cluster Rose, Prosperity, 
was also shown. The Geisha (softest 
apricot) Is not yet distributed. Lady 
PIrrie and Rayon d’Or were others of 
note. 

ORCHIDS. 

The two novelties certificated on this 
occasion were both contributed by Messrs. 
Charleswortli and Co. They were Gattleya 
Hesta alba (very pure and chaste) and 
Lmlio-Catt ley a Appam (gold sepals and 
petals and crimson lip). Others in the 


group were L.-C. Doreen (gold and crim¬ 
son), L.-C. Appam varieties, showing a 
great range of colour, orange-red and 
gold, and Odontioda Madeleine, which bore 
a large raceme of polished brown flowers, 
marked by golden crest and white-tipi^d 
lip. In a nice lot from Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Gattleya glgas was one of 
the best things, one fine specimen Laving 
an eight-flowered scai>e. C. Gaskelliana. 
C. Dowiana, Lrelio-Oattleya Doaniniana, 
Dendroblum clavatum (golden-ora ngo 
flowers with crimson blotch), and Maxil- 
laria nigrescens (flowers dusky maroon) 
were others of note. Messrs. Sander and 
Son contributed Gattleya Hardyana var. 
Mareohai Foch. 

A complete list of the awards will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 


BEE& 


TIMELY HINTS AS TO FEEDING AND 
ROBBERY. 

August is the first month in the bee¬ 
keeper’s calendar. It is so because he 
has to make sure, during this month, that 
his bees are strong In numbers, as well as 
safe for the winter against starvation. 
Therefore, after supers have been re¬ 
moved, stimulative feeding may be begun 
and continued up to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. But this is not a general prac¬ 
tice, and may, in fact, usually be dis- 
l»ensed with. Such a course in these days 
of sugar shortage is likely not to be 
adopted, and those who have bees will be 
more wishful to feed them a little later- 
say after the middle of September—iu 
order that their stocks shall survive until 
spring. If Pasqall’a have not used up 
their Government allowance, it is quite 
worth while to buy their propured sugar, 
even at lOd. a pound. Examination 
should be made to see whether there is 
sufficient food to carry the stock through, 
or nearly through, the winter. In most 
districts, although the bees may look as 
if they are bringing in quantities of nec¬ 
tar, there is comparatively little to l>e 
obtained by them after the latter part of 
July. Thus it-wines about that their 
efforts must be seconded by artificial feed¬ 
ing. One cannot judge the store exactly, 
but if about four standard frames are 
found to be full of honey in the middle of 
September—an im]*)rtant point of time 
for bees—an ordinary stock may be con¬ 
sidered secure against, starvation. 

Occasionally bees will refuse the food 
provided for them. It: sounds paradoxical 
to say that a common qause of bees de¬ 
clining nourishment is starvation, but it 
is so nevertheless. The remedy is quite 
simple, and consists in supplying a little 
warmth over the brood e<anbsby inserting 
a hot-water bottle or a hot brick. Be 
careful thait the bottle or brick is not so 
hot or so near the top bars as to melt 
the comb, and renew the warmth as re¬ 
quired. Also, warmth applied as sug¬ 
gested will often restore bees which seem 
to be failing in early spring, especially if 
given in conjunction with suitable food. 

Because of the shortage of forage at 
this time of year, bees are tempted to rob 
one another’s hives. Wasps are not the 
only raiders of hives. If the smallest 
sign of robin* ry be noticed, take measures 
without delay to stop it altogether or pre¬ 
vent its spread. The best, initial preven¬ 
tive is the laying of a iriece of glass in 
front of the contracted entrance, letting 
it lean against the front of the hive. This 
bewilders the robbers, and gives the de¬ 
fenders a better chance of driving them 
off. B. B. IT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre- 
sponsients follow these rides : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor o/Gardenino, 
63 y fAncoln's Inn Fields , London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lish f.r. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each shoidd be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. We shoidd be glad ij 
correspondents , when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in adinnce of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who unsh their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf , flower , or fruit. 
(Snipiiets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plan's should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they shoidd be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We hare 
received from several correspond?n's single sped- 
nums of fruits for naming , these in many vises 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name oidy four varieties at a 'true. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Zephyr-flower (Zepliyranthes) (7\).— 
This beautiful genus includes about four¬ 
teen species. They are low-growing, 
bulbous plants, with Grassy leaves, which 
appear in spring with or before the blos¬ 
soms, and whit© or rosy-pink Crocus-like 
flowers, mostly large and handsome. They 
require rest during the winter, and at 
that season are best kept dry, being 
planted out in the full sun in spring in 
very sandy soil. They also do well in the 
greenhouse, planted four or six in a pot. 
They are easily increased by means of 
offsets. 

Staking Dahlias ( 7 ).).—In staking 
Dahlias,, do not tie them up by drawing 
ah the shoots tightly to one stake, for 
this gives them an unnatural and ugly 
appearance, and when strong winds pre¬ 
vail the whole are frequently blown down 
together. It is a much more effectual 
and better-looking plan to use four or five 
moderate-sized stakes for each plant, to 
which tie the branches out; this has the 
double advantage of improving their ap¬ 
pearance and letting light and air through 
the plants, which keeps them, if thinned 
out, dwarf and strong. Water must l>e 
given lil>erally when the ground is at all 
dry, or they will receive a very severe 
check. If grown in beds by themselves, 
the whole surface of the soil should be 
mulched over with 3 inches of rotten 
manure; if in lx>rders amongst other 
plants, a space ought to be mulched 
round each Dahlia as far as the roots ex¬ 
tend. 

Cutting down Tufted Pansies ( N.).— 
Pansies are among the most attractive 
flowers of our gardens. When they be¬ 
rime somewhat tall, and, as not infre¬ 
quently happens in the south, infested 
with insects, it is a good plan to cut them 
close down. When this is done, especial!v 
if they get a good watering and a mulch 
of rotten manure, they soon push up 
strong, clean shoots, and flower again 
abundantly. In some southern gardens 
this practice is repeated with success 
several times during the*-ft»wering sea inn. 

Carpet plants for F^ge-^ctP M 


The best carpeting plants for a bed of 
dwarf Hoses are Tufted Pansies. These 
will bloom through the summer, and their 
beautiful soft colours contrast charmingly 
with the blossoms of the Roses. They 
may be raised from seed sown in Feb¬ 
ruary or March for blooming in the cur¬ 
rent year, while from cuttings taken in 
August from the base of the plants good 
plants will be obtained far furnishing the 
bed the ensuing spring, and at such a 
trifling cost as to be within the reach of 
everyone. 

Failure of Lilies (Lily ).—It is a difficult 
matter to advise you. If the pots are 
tolerably full of roots, you have done no 
harm by copiously watering the plants. 
On the other hand, if the bulbs have made 
but few roots, and by continually water¬ 
ing you have got the soil into a soddened 
condition, that would probably account 
fo r the failure. Excessive dryness has 
been the cause of many failures in grow¬ 
ing Lilies, and the symptoms are exactly 
those you describe—leaves turning yellow 
and tne buds dropping off. If the bulbs 
suffered from dryness so that the roots 
were injured, no amount of water subse¬ 
quently given would remove the evil. 
There is no remedy so far as this season is 
coneerned. and vour best plan would be 
t-> keep them tolerably dry, so as to tho¬ 
roughly mature the bulbs, which may pro¬ 
duce healthy growth next season. 


Spots on Pear leaves (A. G .),—The 
leaves you send have been attacked by 
the brown-rot fungus (Monilia frueti- 
gena).—You should spray alt once with 
Bordeaux mixture at summer strength, 
and again after an interval of ten days. 
Assuming you spray with the caustic 
alkali solution in the winter, spray again 
just before the buds break in the spring 
with sulphate of iron solution, and with 
weak Bordeaux mixture directly the fruit 
has set. Keep a good look-out after the 
leaves have become fully expanded, and 
if signs of the disease .are detected, spray 
at once with Bordeaux mixture at summer 
strength. 

VEGETABLES. 

Good King Henry (F.). —The loaves are 
eaten like Spinach, and it has been sug¬ 
gested to use the shoots like Asnaragus, 
as a vegetable blanched bv simply earth¬ 
ing them up. We think this an excellent 
vegetable, and deserving to be more gene¬ 
rally grown. It is extensively grown by 
the Lincolnshire farmers, almost every 
garden having its bed, which, if placed in 
a warm corner and well manured, yields 
an abundant supply of delicious shoots a 
fortnight before Asparagus comes in, and 
far some weeks afterwards. From a 
'south border cutting generally com¬ 
mences early in April and continues until 
the end of June. When properly grown, 
the young shoots should l>e almost as 
thick as the little finger, and in gather¬ 
ing they should he cut under the ground 
in a similar way to those of Asparagus. 
In preparing it far use, if the outer skin 
or bark has become tough, strip it off from 
the bottom upwards, and then wash and 
tie it ud in hunches like Asparagus. It 
is best boiled in plenty of water. When 
tender, strain and serve simply or upon 
toast. Some have melted butter with it, 
others eat it simply with the gravy and 
meat. In cultivation, the Mercury will 
grow T anywhere; hut to have it in the best 
form, good cultivation is necesisarv. To 
this end you Cannot have the ground too 
deep nor too rich. Hence we should say 
trench the ground 2 feet deep, adding 
plenty of rich manure, and plant as early 
i \ the spring as possible. As the plant 
is a perennial, it is necessary to got an 
abundant yield of shoots, and to get them 
as strong as possible—and hence, in time, 
each plant may be 1 foot or more in 
diameter. In planting, put the rows 18 
inches apart, and the plants 1 foot apart, 
in the row. It is wild in some parts of 
England. 




THE COMPLAINT 

front which you probably sufUr moat la 
Indigestion. Aa tho poaaeaalon of good 
digestive powers la almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go from bad to worse. 
It la essential to seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Boocham's Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prova a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There Is good reason for the 
popularity of 

8EECHAMS 

PILLS. 


Prepared only by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM, St. Heham. Lmac. 
Sold every* hero 

la boxes, labelled ls-3d mad 3a-0d. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A\ IF.—Try Seabrook^s Black Currant, 
which d said to be proof against the attack 
of th# .mite which has been so destructive 
of late years. See note in our issue of 
August 18, 1917, n. 450. a copy of which 
cau be had of the Publisher, post free, for 

2£d.- James Fleming .The only way is 

to plant the bushes in a permanent wire¬ 
netting enclosure.- A. Donovan .—See 

notes on, and illustration of, Feijoa Sello- 
wdana, in our issue of October 28th, 1916, 
a copy of which can he had from the Pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for 2£d.- J. H. W. 

Thomas .—See middle column on this page. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — F. Al. Ilatchard .— 

The Smooth Crepis (C. v ire ns).- D .— 

1, Helianthus orgy alls; 2, Lychnis chaJee- 
donica; 3, Phacelia tanacetifolia; 4, 

Statice sinuata.— J. W. A'.—1, Buddleia 
variahills var. ; 2, Gilia tricolor; 3, Spiraea 

aritefolia; 4, Erigeron speciosus.- 

S. S. A. — l. The Cape Spurge (Euphorbia 
Lathyris); 2, Epilobium angusti folium ; 3, 
Malva inoschata alba; 4, Sidalcea Candida. 

- —W. P .—Chelone barhata; 2, Astrantia 

major; 3, Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger); 
4, The Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium). 

- N. L. —1, Spiraea japonica Anthony 

Waterer; 2, Ceanothus azureus; 3, Loni- 

cera an reo-reticulata.- S. —1, Sedum 

spectabilo ; 2, Monarda didyma ; 3, Statice 

latifalia; 4, Galega officinalis alba.- 

C. R. A. —1, Leyoesteria formosa.- 

H. J. D. Conkin .—Kcelreuteria panicu- 
lata. 

Names of fruit.— Dr. A. R. Green.— 
Small fruit of Jacob’s Seedling (syn. Lady 

Sudeley).- C. A’. S. —Apples: 1, Beauty 

of Bath; 2, Devonshire Quarrenden; 3, 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Robert Hooper Pearson, well known 
in horticultural circles, left estate of the 
gross value of £2^229, w^ltft net personalty 
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SANKEYS^>POTS 

w She BEST and Cheopesh 

_<la.--1-* k A ^ a " mU * 


5tqU quantity of *ach alia required and hs*» " carver* pad 
quotation (“carrla r r" frequently amount* la half value a 
lnwll), or urlle for Prke I 1*1. tree. 

SPECIAL PUTS of all 4«*crif>ltM'a. Mulh Itoul* and Fen 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

0/CHARD SAN KEY & SON, LTP. 

Bui we 11 fatten? s. NOTT/NOMAM. 
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OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 

Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of 44 GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED 99 in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly ? or, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing: 
any date. Copies for abroad, \ 2s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publish.r. Address: 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C 2. 


After the 
Day’s Work 
use VIM. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 


For removing the dirt and 
grease of the munition factory 
from the hands there is nothing 
to beat VIM. Try it to-day. 

In Sprinkler-Top Canisters, 3d. 


Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “ Gardening Illustrated ” until further 
notice. 

Name _. 


Address 


LEVER BROTHERS 
LIMITED, 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 

V 145 — 110 


Of all Grocers, 
Stores, Oilmen, 
Chandlers, etc. 


County 


Books for Garden Lovers 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND 


'oudhboroudh 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. - 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By Thomas Bainf.s. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/« net, post free. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 2}d. 

Cloth Binding Case for "Gardening Illustrated," 
with oomplete Index for past year, 3S post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/-. 

FARM AND HOME.—A Practical paper, Interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. Id. weekly. By post, lid. 

Cloth Binding Case for " Farm and Home," to hold a 
year's copies of the paper. By post, 2 8. Complete 
volume for year, 7'6. By post, 8/-. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. - 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. - Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 

i rown for Market. By C. W. Shaw. By post (to clear), 
./- net. 

TOWN GARDENING. —New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B. O. Ravenhcroft. A Handbook of the 
best Trees, Shrui*, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2 6 net. 
HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY. - A Volume 
of selected Anecdotes, reprinted from ' Farm and 
Home ”; classified according to subject. A most divert¬ 
ing book for country reading. Cloth, gilt lettering, 2/• 
net, post free. 

Also supplied in a paper covered Edition, 1/- net, 
post free. 

VILLA GARDENING. — A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. Hobday. 2 6 net, post free. 

FLORA AND SYLVA.— Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available Knch 
volume is complete in itse'f, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7 6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially tine copies, bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the years 1904 and 1905 are 
also available Price (to clear), 10 6 per volume, post 
free. A handsomer volume, or one more interesting to 
the lover of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. 
Ordinary price, 25/-. 
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| ' l I I °° 8tr ° red^'^ 
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Copyright Registered. etc. 
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Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


The pioneer of cheap, simple ond effective heat¬ 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
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FLOWERS AT OAER RHUN. 
Though the summer has not been a pro¬ 
pitious one, General Gough’s rock garden 
in the Vale of Conway has been wonder¬ 
fully full of colour for August. Cistus 
halimifolius was at its best during the 
month, the little shrub being covered with 
blossom. This Cistus, which some class 
among the Helianthemums, bears a very 
close resemblance to C. algarvensis, but 
the golden, chocolate-blotched flowers are 
considerably larger, their season much 
la<ter, and they appear to lack the ver¬ 
milion tint common to those of the latter 
species when in bud. It is worthy of note 
that this Cistus, though much exposed, 
was the only one which survived the 
ordeal of early 1917. The Mitre Flower 
(Mitraria ooecinea) was bearing its huge 
trumpets of brilliant scarlet, which, in 
sunlight, scintillates with gold, and 
another Chilian shrub, a Senecdo (S. 
comiKioto, if I mistake not), was showing 
Its clusters of yellow Ragwort-like flowers 
above its white-edged, grey-green leaves. 
Close by a pink variety of Indigofera was 
blooming on an eastern aspect, and, in a 
warmer corner, a very large Myrtle, 
covered with blossom, each one as round 
ns a shilling, was as fragrant as it was 
noteworthy for its size and abundance of 
the flowers and foliage. Another sub¬ 
ject, excelling all others In fragrance, was 
Clematis Davidiana, whose 4-feet stems 
were closely packed at the leaf axils with 
its deliciously perfumed, lavender-blue 
flowers. Among the dwarfer things. 
Daphne rupestris, which never gave a 
bloom In spring, was just on the point of 
expanding several clusters of buds. The 
charming little Veronica cataracta was 
abloom for the second time. Here, too, 
were Satureia diffusa In lavender, the 
dainty Muehlenbeckia nana clinging to the 
stones, and Rnoulla australis, its silver 
fur in an eruption of tiny golden knobs. 
Two dwarf Eptlobiums, both good and late 
bloomers, were E. obcordatum and E. 
Fleischer!. The butterfly-like Erodium 
macradenium, with It* aromatic frag¬ 
rance, was still affording a few purple 
and white blossoms, and there were Some 
blooms among a colony of Urospermum 
Dalechampii, a sulphur-yellow composite 
which seems to enjoy a dry ledge. Spiraea 
slmplieifolia was at Its best in the moister 
soil by the water, where, also, S. digitata 
had attained, the uncommon stature of 
about 2 feet. Here, also, Gaultheria pro- 
eumbens was hung with its pretty white 
flowers, while against the shade of the 
woodland beyond, some clusters of Mont- 
bretla in rosy-pink and other shades were 
proving what can be achieved in autumn 
colour. Perhaps the boldest display was 
afforded by a couple of plants of Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus, the blooms of 
which were very large, that covered an 
area of no less than about 12 square feet 
with their lovely lavender-blue. Hard 
by this patch were several bushes of a 
particularly fine form of Diplaeus gluti- 
nosus, the flow r ers a brilliant crimson- 
maroon w r ith a yellow throat. Both this 
variety and the type, in golden-buff, were 
flowering abundantly, thus once more 
proving the adaptable yef. this [species 
for oiEit^tzealture^j^J Si€ J 


NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 

Verbena venose.—All too frequently the 
rage for novelty does away with many of 
the tried and useful garden flowers, and 
this plant has certainly suffered in this 
way. Quite hardy and easily Increased, 
It may be variously employed In the 
flower garden, either as a groundwork or 
In combination with other plants. 

The Bee Balm (Monarda didyma).— 
Apart from the pleasing fragrance of Its 
leaves when rubbed, this produces abun¬ 
dantly fine heads of scarlet flowers that 
are a long time conspicuous In the gar¬ 
den. The plant is of the easiest culture, 
growing and flowering freely in any gar¬ 
den soil. In dry weather, and where the 
soil dries out quickly, wo find that fre¬ 
quent applications of water are very 
beneficial. 

DlanthU8 Heddewlgl.—The improvement 
in this race of annuals has been very 
marked during recent years, particularly 
among the large self-coloured forms. 
Some of the rich crimson shades are very 
handsome, with blossoms each 3 inches 
and 4 inches across. The double forms, 
we think, how r cver, are wanting in many 
ways, and are certainly not so effective as 
the singles, which In large masses In the 
border are very attractive. 

Astilbe Gloria.—Many good and distinct 
Astilbes were on view at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on July 
30th, including such as Pink Pearl, rubella, 
Salmon Queen, Ceres, and others, that 
above named surpassing them all for 
colour—a brilliant carmine rarely seen out¬ 
side the more richly-coloured Celosias and 
wiiich, among hardy plants in the cool and 
moist places' of the garden, would be 
striking during July and August.—S. V. 

Double Bramble (Rubus ulmifolius var. 
bellidiflorus' fl.-pl.).—The number of 
plants that “ someone ” has said “ should 
be in every garden ” is legion, and here 
is another. This Bramble is one of th«» 
prettiest “ shrubs ” imaginable. The 
petals of Its double blossom are suffused 
with pink, and Its free flowering is over¬ 
whelming. If is now (August 12th) in 
flower here, and a comparatively small 
plant has more than 700 blossoms, with 
many more not yet out.— Frank Crisp, 
Friar Park. 

Rosa indica.—Miss Lowe’s variety of 
this fine old Rose has bloomed continu¬ 
ously throughout the summer, and looks 
like continuing for some time. The single 
flowers on opening are a lively pink, but 
as they age they gradually assume the 
peculiar deep crimson of Rosa Moyesl. 
This Rose appears to be hardy in 
average winters here. I have it In a 
free, sharply drained soil, where those 
beautiful Musk Roses, Dame, Moonlight, 
and the white form of R. Flssardi do so 
well— North Wales. 

Hydrangea panlouldta.—The specimens 
of this in these gardens are of great size, 
and have been permitted to develop in a 
natural way. This, I am convinced. Is 
better than cutting over the shrubs with 
a view to obtaining fresh shoots, and, 
consequently, larger heads. When estab¬ 
lished, such plants require very little at¬ 
tention, save the removal of dead blooms 
and of decayed or weakly shoots, while 
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an annual top-dressing of rotten manure 
or, falling that, of leaf-mould, keeps them 
ir. good health.—W. McG. 

Single Hollyhocks, in almost every 
shade of colour, and in some cases 9 feet 
and 10 feet high, produce a distinct effect 
in the garden. The rose, pink, crimson, 
and white flowers are especially pleasing 
from* a colour point of view*, and not less 
so by their light and airy character as 
compared with the double forms. Of no 
small value is the fact that the majority 
of the single kinds, while growing much 
more freely, enjoy almost perfect immu¬ 
nity from disease. 

Oxalls valdivlensls.—In reply to Mr. J. 
Cornhlll (p. 408), 1 have for many years 
been growing the enclosed plant as Oxalis 
valdiviensis. Since 1892, as my employers 
liked to see It, I have left It to take care 
of itself as a groundwork for a large 
clump of Ilyncinthus candicans, which 
get on very w T ell together. It is quite 
perennial, but seeds about freely for a 
long distance from the place where I have 
it growing. I lifted the plant I send you 
from an Asparagus bed.— David Wil¬ 
liams, Fairland House , Fairland , near 
Bristol. 

Llllum Henryl.—In this fine species, 
which we now have in fine bloom in a 
London suburban garden, we have what 
Is so much wanted in really good Lilies 
for the oi>en garden, a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion combined with great freedom of 
flowering. For such Lilies as are likely 
to prove of permanent value for the gar¬ 
den there is yet abundant room, and for 
British gardens, generally these must 
needs possess the vigour, freedom, and 
general hardiness of the L. speciosum set, 
which is perhaps the most suitable In this 
respect. 

Lespedoza 8leboldl (syn. Dcsmodium 
penduliflorum) in 8ootland.— Recently, 
while inspecting some cottage gardens, 
this shrub was observed in good form at 
The Doon, near Kirkcudbright. Miss 
Dickson, the owner of the garden, finds 
It best to allow it to grow unchecked, 
although in less favoured districts it is 
customary to cut the growths back In 
winter rather severely. Generally bloom¬ 
ing In September, the violet or violet- 
purple blooms were In evidence in the 
middle of August—a tribute to the near¬ 
ness of The Doon to the sea.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. F. 8andsr.—The 

name of this double-flowered Marguerite 
Is often given incorrectly by different 
writers. “ Dorset ” (p. 405) refers to it 
as Chrysanthemum Mrs. Sanders. It was 
first shown at the Temple Show in 1910 
by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, when 
It was given an Award of Merit. The 
name under which It was shown was that 
at the head of this note, and it is also 
given as such in the published list of cer¬ 
tificated plants issued by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. This Chrysanthemum 
is in foliage and style of growth more in 
the way of the typical C. frutescons than 
of the other commonly grown Marguerites. 
The advice of “ Dorset ” not to use a very 
rich soil is well timed.—W. T. 

Hollyhocks.— As planting time is close 
upon ue, the note from “ A. G.” (p. 408) 
is opportune, qjid jl .hope it may induce 
readers to grow, on a small scale, at any 
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rate, this stately plant. By the Govern¬ 
ment houses and hutments around here 
they have been largely planted, but the 
majority are single varieties, pretty, no 
doubt, but personally I prefer the doubles. 
As “ A. G.” says, the plants need plenty 
of space to develop, and a fairly rich 
soil, and to be secured to stout stakes as 
Hie flower-stems develop. In this locality 
the plants look very healthy up to now, 
the soil being heavy, the subsoil prac¬ 
tically clay. Towards October, given 
gtx>d plants, set them out a yard apart. 
Well-grown specimens reach 6 feet to 
10 feet in height.— James Mayne, Eltham. 

Campanula laophylla alba. — Among 
hardy plants of a trailing or drooping 
habit, this form 1 b quite unique ,* Indeed, 
nothing that we know' can compare with 
the abundance of its pure white blossoms, 
produced on trailing stems upwards of 
2 feet in length. Thus seen, it is one 
mass of the purest white, and quite alone 
in the varied group to which it belongs. 
For the rock garden its cascades of bloom 
ore lndisileasable, while for window-boxes 
nothing can equal it. Two-year-old 
plants flow’er earlier and more freely than 
younger plants. When being grown in 
window-boxes, we find that it requires 
plenty of moisture, while an occasional 
slight dressing of artificial manure is of 
great assistance just when the flower-buds 
are being formed. 

Birds and fruit.— Like Mr. McGuffog, 
August 17 (p. 406), I have also noticed 
how the birds have kept away from some 
fruits. The Raspberry bushes here have 
not been netted for some years, for the 
sole reason that the blackbirds and 
tlirushes never touch the fruit, and yet a 
Strawberry bed close by Is alw'ays Infested 
with them. I winder what variety of 
Red Currant Mr. McGuffog refers to? A 
bush of Comet the birds will strip as soon 
as the fruits begin to ripen, but the fruit 
on a bush of Red Dutch next to it they 
will not touch. During the dry weather 
a few weeks ago the blackbirds came 
through the side ventilators of the vinery 
and destroyed several hunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes.— f. Dench, Dunbrlan 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 

Digitalis ambigua (syn. D. grandi- 
llora).—A group of this Foxglove is effec¬ 
tive. whether In the border, the shrub¬ 
bery, or w’oodlancl. The rather dull 
chamois-yellow of the flowers would not 
of Itself, iierhaps, be sufficient to com¬ 
mend the species, but the colour is dis¬ 
tinctly uncommon, and is by no means 
ineffective in combination with the rich, 
glossy grwn of the long, deeply veined 
leaves. The form is also good, the spikes, 
of which several will be produced from 
one root, being upright, finely tapered, 
and about 2 feet in height. Unlike those* 
of our native Foxglove, they produce 
flowering laterals before the main stem 
has grown shabby. The blooming period 
is July, and the plant, which is a peren¬ 
nial, seems i»erfectly hardy. It seeds 
freely with me, but I cannot induce the 
seed to germinate. Can anyone tell me 
when and liow’ it should be sown?— 
A. T. J. 

Eccremocarpus soaber. In this we 
have a really delightful climber that is 
but seldom seen, notwithstanding it 
flowers long and freely during the sum¬ 
mer. The plant may not be perfectly 
hardy in all parts of England, though in 
southern and western districts It grows 
freely and flow'ors every year. The best 
position for it is on a wall facing south 
or south-west. In such a position we 
lately saw a plant which has stood for 
years, and which, when we saw it, was 
producing its sqyftyte of oranFe-scarlet 
flowers, the beaut^o| (vijl ?h ^fcMalghanced 


by the slender twigs of Jasminum offi¬ 
cinalis, through which the flowering 
shoots were threading their way. It may 
be freely raised from seed early In the 
year, and planted out in May. 

Gentian* lagodeshiana. — This is de¬ 
scribed by Bees, Limited:—“In our 
opinion, the finest of all forms of that 
splendid summer flower, Gentiana septem- 
flda. It blooms three weeks later, and 
has a larger number of bigger flowers of 
a richer and more vivid blue. For quite 
six weeks the plants bloom continuously. 
It Is a thrifty grower, and does well in 
any soil or position; likes sun.” I 
planted three of this Gentian in Septem¬ 
ber of last year. The foliage is almost as 
beautiful as the flowers. I counted over 
thirty flowers on one plant. The plants 
are in gritty loam and peat, and get no 
direct sun till about 3 p.m. No doubt in 
deep soil, where there is natural moisture, 
this Gentian would not object to full sun. 
—E. Charles Buxton, Betttcs-y-Coed. 

Tropatum oanarlense.— This some¬ 
what tender climber is at its best as I 
write, mid-August, making a fine display 
on a boundary wood paling, 5 feet high 
and 15 yards in length, one half devoted 
to the above, the remainder being more 
sparsely covered with the Tropuxflum. 
Seeds of the purple Convolvulus were 
sown between, thus affording a combina¬ 
tion of colour which is much admired. 
The Tropceolum was set out in May, 
1917. The roots, having withstood the 
winter, came up quite strong again this 
summer. The plant requires a little at¬ 
tention In the way of training, otherwise 
it takes care of itself. I am rather afraid 
its roots somewhat impoverish the soil, 
as my annuals have not done nearly so 
well as last year; but where a narrow 
border can be devoted to this plant, it 
quickly covers a fence If planted 2 feet 
apart. In sowing the two plants together 
care must be taken that the Tropoeolum 
does not smother the Convolvulus, w’hich 
requires plenty of sunshine to perfect its 
velvety purple flowers.—J. Mayne, 
Eltham. 

A wonderful Cotoneaster mlorophylla— 

One of the most remarkable pieces of 
Cotoneaster, I should Imagine in Scot¬ 
land, is to be seen at Mill o’ Senwick, in 
the parish of Borgue, a few miles from 
Kirkcudbright. The plant In question Is 
of great size, and must be very old. The 
cottage upon which It grows, or, rather, 
which the plant covers, is a one-storey 
building, some 30 feet in length, and was, 
doubtless, originally thatched with straw, 
as was the custom in the rural districts of 
the Stewartry. In the course of time the 
plant has extended until the gable, the 
front, and the entire roof of the cottage 
are hidden by the luxuriant growths of 
the Cotoneaster. As may readily be be¬ 
lieved, the effect is highly picturesque, 
and, being situated by the side of a main 
road, the cottage attracts the attention, 
more especially that of strangers. While, 
perhaps, the planting of C. mlcrophylla 
for such a purpose could not be com¬ 
mended, yet such a specimen show's the 
value of the shrub for clothing old walls, 
sloping banks, or for the rock garden. 
With its innumerable tiny crimson fruits, 
its luxuriant habit, and general beauty, 
the Mill o’ Senwdck Cotoneaster Is, in 
my experience, unique.—W. McGuffoo, 
Balmae. 

Kalmla latlfolla.— “ W.,” July 27th (p. 
303), may be Interested to know that this 
shrub thrives here In old meadow loam as 
well as in stony, but cool soil in a sunny or 
half-shaded asiiect. There is a fine bush 
some 8 feet high and as much through in 
a neighbour’s garden. It is in full sun 
and ordinary, rather dry loam. This speci¬ 


men is at least 150 years old, and it never 
fails to bloom freely. Its flowers, when 
fully expanded, retain a good deal more 
of the rosy shade of the bud than do most 
of our present day plants of K. latifolia — 
A. T. J., N. Wales. 

-“ W.” (p. 363), having “ failed 

with this for half a lifetime,” asks me to 
tell him “ how to grow it in cool and stiff 
soil.” The only answer is to, transform 
soil of such a nature into one more con¬ 
genial to the requirements of the Kalmla. 
Soil, indeed, should be a first considera¬ 
tion. In light, sandy, open loams and the 
general run of lieath-like soils, the Kal- 
mia usually succeeds. On the other hand, 
in stiff soils the Kalmias fail. The only 
way to deal with such a soil as that to 
which “ W.” refers would be to discard 
at least the one half and replace it with 
very old leaf soil and peat in about equal 
parts. These should be mixed together 
and a depth of not less than 2 feet assured 
to satisfy the needs of the Kalmia, so far 
as soil is concerned. It Is important that 
beds formed In such a soil as that named 
do not constitute soakaways for the sur¬ 
rounding soil and become waterlogged In 
winter. Nothing would be more fatal to 
success. Thin woodland shade and shel¬ 
ter are good, though not essential, and in 
such the flower beauty remains longer. 
K. angustifolia rubra appears not to ob¬ 
ject to stiffer soli than that named, with 
a greater degree of moisture. A few 
years since I made a considerable plant¬ 
ing of it in a dell but a few yards removed 
from the water’s edge. All have done re¬ 
markably well, despite the low, damp, and 
very cold conditions.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Lavatera Olbia.— “S. S.,” who lias 
found this a “ wretched ” thing, is evi¬ 
dently one of the many who have either 
got an Inferior form of the above or some¬ 
thing quite different. Few plants have 
been so exploited as L. Olbia, straggling 
little Sphaeralceas having been palmed off 
under its name. Whait I take to be the 
true L. Olbia should have velvety, deep 
green, blunt-lobed leaves, roughly the 
shape of a large, triangular Ivy leaf, those 
at the ends of the branches, where the 
foliage is smaller, being more after the 
arrow-head pattern. The flow'ers should 
be a clear, delicate pink, conspicuously 
veined with a deeper shade, and they are 
often nearly 3 inches across. The plant I 
referred to on p. 377 is now 4 feet through, 
over that in height, and there are seldom 
fewer than 166 blossoms open at the same 
time.—J., N. Wales. 

- Mr. Amott backs up “ J.'s ’* 

opinion of this plant, and I do not know 
w ; hat to make of it. My soil Is hot and 
dry, so the conditions are favourable, bur 
the plant Is a poor, weedy-looking thing. 
Mr. Amott snys that it ought to be sought 
after by those w’ho seek a bit of colour at 
this season, but with Phloxes, Coreopsis. 
Galliardias, Hollyhocks, Oeanothus, P»ud 
dleias, Gladioli, and Clematises, who 
lacks colour at this season?—S. S. 

- “ S. S.” (p. 465) cannot have ob¬ 
tained the true plant, for everything 
points to a mistake having been made. 
The true Lavatera Olbia is a native of 
Provence, and was introduced there¬ 
from as long ago as 1576. A 
singular fact In connection with 
it is that, though such an old plant in 
gardens, it wns shown at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on June 
18th, 1912, and wnas given an Aw'ard of 
Merit. Surprise was generally expressed 
that such an old plant should gain recog¬ 
nition, as there is a widespread idea that 
awards and certificates are given only to 
new or comparatively new plants.— 

W CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT. 

PLUMS AS CORDONS. 

The opinion is often expressed that the 
culture of Plums as cordons is by no 
means so successful as that of Apples and 
Pears, but, given a selection of suitable 
varieties and careful attention, they will 
be found very useful in those gardens 
where space will not permit of standards 
and bushes, and there is no wall accom¬ 
modation. The ability to protect blossom 
in spring and ripening fruit later in the 
year is also a great point in their favour, 
and this is very apparent in a season like 
the present, when the very inclement 
weather all through the flowering time 
was responsible for the almost total ab¬ 
sence of fruit on all trees in the open. I 
think the inability to fruU cordon Plums 
well is partly due to the fact that the trees 


are more susceptible to and affected by 
insect attacks than App’les and Pears, 
causing more attention to keep foliage 
clean and healthy, and consequently to 
ripen the fruit satisfactorily. Aphis 
fairly early in the season, with red spider 
later, and very often scale, are enemies 
taking up a considerable amount of time 
and much attention to combat them suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Also, it must be borne in mind, and 
this is a point requiring careful considera¬ 
tion, that the varieties one naturally 
plants to combine quality with produc¬ 
tiveness are inclined, when once estab¬ 
lished, to crop so heavily that one has to 
allow a proper proixitiomof Luife. tjo, tfie 
size of the tree, and tSaJJtAeer "anmmwint 


of clean, healthy growth must be encou¬ 
raged, if only on a small scale, if one 
hopes for continuous crops. Illustrations 
of such sorts will be found in July Green¬ 
gage, the old Greengage, Cox’s Golden 
Drop, and Ickworth Imperatrice, in 
dessert Plums, and Early Rivers, Czar, 
Diamond, and Victoria in kitchen varie¬ 
ties, all of which do well as cordons. Ex¬ 
perience will tell just about the right 
time to start feeding and watering, where 
this is necessary. A point to be remem¬ 
bered is to start this soon enough. The 
proper development and ripening of the 
fruit and building up the necessary fruit- 
buds for another year both depend on 
this. Comparatively little feeding should 
be practised after the summer pruning, as 
it has a tendency to encourage, as in the 
case of cordon Apples and Pears, a lot of 
useless wood. E. 11. S. 

Ha rd icicle. 


CHERRIES. 

Retailers tell us they miss the small 
fruits this year, especially Cherries, and 
this, coupled with (the announcement that 
Bigarreau NaiK>leon was selling in Man¬ 
chester at five shillings per pound, is elo¬ 
quent testimony to the scarcity of all 
types of this favourite fruit. I suppose 
the common and smaller kinds grown on 
an extensive scale in orchards command 
the largest sale of any of the small fruits 
for consumption in a raw state, from the 
fact that they are less used for preserving 
than any of the others, and the almost 
total failure of the crop is consequently 
keenly felt. The exorbitant price for the 
very laige Bigarreaus shows, too, the 
scarcity of the larger and finer quality 


Cherries, and it is probable that only in 
the gardens where protection of some 
kind was provided has there been an 
average crop. Cherries in pots are, as a 
rule, a - satisfactory crop in orchard 
houses, but when such accommodation is 
not available, the best place for the best 
dessert kinds is a south-west wall, as here 
the blossom is not so likely to be affected 
by the cold storms of sleet followed by 
frost. Here, however, there is not much 
certainty of a crop unless some form of 
protection in the form of tiffany or a 
double thickness of fish-netting is pro¬ 
vided. If only a small sjiace is available, 
it is well to plant two or three varieties, 
as a long supply of the welcome fruit is 
thereby ensured. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 

The ground being now r in splendid con¬ 
dition for planting, the formation of new 
plantations should be proceeded with, as 
the sooner the plants are got out, so much 
the sooner wfill they become established 
and be the better able to withstand the 
effects of a severe winter. This* early 
planting also has other advantages, the 
foremost of which is that if strong, well- 
rooted runners are used, an excellent crop 
of fine fruit is secured the first season. 
When planting is delayed until autumn is 
loo far advanced, and nothing but naturally 
rooted runners are made use of, or such 
as may be found rooted in the ground be- 
tw'een the row T s of old plants, a whole 
season is lost, as such plants cannot and 
do not give satisfactory returns in the 
first year. When the time and labour in¬ 
volved in pre.i*iring the site for a Straw¬ 
berry bed or plantation are taken into 
consideration, it is certainly w'orth while 
to make use of such plants as will at once 
give a fair return, and so recoup the 
planter for his outlay. Ituuners layered 
into small pots are, without doubt, the 
best to secure this end, and, when once 
planted and watered home, they give but 
little trouble afterwards. Therefore, if 
the necessary number of plants have been 
layered and the ground on which they are 
to be planted has been prepared, all that 
remains to be done is to thoroughly con¬ 
solidate it by treading the surface regu¬ 
larly all over. If the soil is light, another 
treading in the reverse direction will be 
needed, for the fact that Strawberries can 
hardly have too firm a root-hold should 
not be lost sight of, and as soon as this 
is done, planting may at once be pro¬ 
ceeded with. It is a good plan to w’ell 
water the plants some two or three hours 
previous to planting, and then, if the soil 
round the balls is watered so soon as 
planting is completed, they will not feel 
the effects of dry weather for some con¬ 
siderable time, especially if a mulch of 
some non-conducting material, such as 
spent Mushroom manure, is laid between 
the rows. The soil should be made firm 
round the balls, and see that the crowns 
are not placed too low dowm in the ground. 
A good guide is to place the balls just low 
enough in the holes so that they will be 
covered with a thin layer of soil, and no 
more. When planting is finished, it is a 
good plan to walk through the plot and 
tread the soil firmly round each plant 
carefully with the foot. A little extra 
care taken now in this way prevents the 
plants being lifted and thrown out during 
the winter. The planting completed and 
the watering done, the surface may be 
mulched as mentioned above, after which 
the plants will not require much attention 
beyond the removal of runners and the 
suppression of weeds, unless the weather 
should .p^^^usufjl^i d^^l^i;, of 



A pupil receiving a lesson in Peach culture at the Horticultural 
College , Meopham, Kent. From a photograph by “ Sports 
and General 
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course, watering now and again will be 
needed. 

As a rule, 2 feet between the rows is the 
SLwice generally allowed in gardens and 
3 feet for field culture, this giving ample 
room for attending to their requirements. 
Regarding the distances at which the 
plants should be disposed in the rows, a 
space of 18 inches is the usual allowance, 
but if room is not restricted, the more 
robust and stronger-growing varieties may 
with advantage be given 2 feet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rubus phosnicolasius (the Japanese 
Wineberry).—Is this also edible, and could 
it be made into jam, either alone or in 
conjunction with Raspberries or Logan¬ 
berries? The fruit I have had so far has 
been very small. Possibly, when estab¬ 
lished, the plants will do better.—W. 
Binks. 

[The Japanese Wineberry is a strong 
grower, and requires plenty of room. 
All the old fruiting canes should 'be cut 
out, treating the plants in the same way 
as one would Raspberries. The fruit of 
the Wineberry is very red, but rather 
small, sharp, and not suited for dessert. 
Really, it is more valuable as a climber 
than useful for its fruit.] 


Injury to Apples. —I would be very glad 
if you would kindly tell me what is wrong 
wiith the Lane’s Prince Albert Apples I 
am sending. Only two trees had some 
Apples affected in this way last year, and 
now some of the Apples on four trees have 
the same marks. The Apples seem to rot 
inside where the marks are, and do not 
keep. Nothing has been used on the 
trees. The Apples are dropping badly 
from both Lane’s Prince Albert and Bram- 
ley’e Seedling, which is disappointing, as 
there was promise of a good crop. They 
are both large standards, about a dozen 
of each kincL and appear quite healthy 
otherwise.—M. Wootton. 

[We have occasionally met with' speci¬ 
mens of Apples affected in precisely the 
same way as those you forward, but have 
never seen or heard of the variety you 
mention being troubled with the malady. 
As to what the disease is, and its cause, 
we are not in a position to say, neither 
have we ever heard of anyone being able to 
offer an explanation or suggest a remedy. 
You would, however, do well to thoroughly 
cleanse the tree by spraying in winter with 
caustic alkali solution, and when the buds 
are on the point of bursting in spring with 
Bordeaux mixture at full strength. Both 
remedies are to be purchased ready for 
dilution from any dealer in horticultural 
sundries if you are unable to make them 
yourself.] 


The Cape Gooseberry (Phys&Hs edulis) .— 
Is this edible, and could it be made into 
jam? "When should they be gathered, 
and, if for eating, should the outer case 
be removed and the berry only used? I 
had some seed given me, and have now a 
number of well-grown plants on a south 
border, and the fruit is now showing.—W. 
Bines. 

[Yes, the berry is edible, but we doubt 
very much if you will be able to ripen the 
fruits of this in the open, as our clim te 
is not dry enough and warm enough to 
ripen the fruits properly. To succeed 
with this the plants should be grown in¬ 
doors, training them on the back wall of 
a Peach house, or growing them in 12- 
ineh i>ots in a warm greenhouse. If you 
have a warm wall, and could stand against 
the plants a sash over the fruits, you 
might, if the weather is warm, be able 
to ripen a few. All, however, depends on 
the season. The Cape Gooseberry makes 
a good jam, which can be had from most 
of our large stores. When sending 
queries, please write on one side of the 


paj^r.jOiily 


gie 


Fruitstones and nutshells.— Collections 
of fruitstones and nutshells for use In 
making charcoal for gas masks are being 
rapidly organised in all parts of the coun¬ 
try, but more collectors are still needed 
If our soldiers are to have the greatest 
possible protection against poison gas. 
All who are willing to help are asked to 
send a postcard at once to the Director- 
General of National Sendee, Caxton 
House, Tothill Street, S.W.l. Postcards 
should be marked with the letters 
O.H.M.S., and need not be stamped. The 
charcoal produced from these materials 
very greatly increases our soldiers’ 
chances of life in gas attacks. It is there¬ 
fore important that even the smallest 
quantities of stones and shells should be 
saved and left at some suitable collecting 
centre. Fruiterers and village store¬ 
keepers In many districts are now accept¬ 
ing these materials from their customers 
and others for dispatch to the munitions 
depOt. Arrangements have been made for 
free carriage over all railways. Full par¬ 
ticulars of how to help, with posters, 
leaflets, and “carriage forward” labels, 
will be sent on application. 

Apple Beauty of Bath.— With me this Is 
the most profitable of early Apples for 
market. Many consider it the best for 
flavour, though for other tastes it is too 
tart. When quite ripe it is brisk and 
spicy, and by no means to be despised, 
while it is excellent when cooked. It Is 
an Apple which varies considerably, ac¬ 
cording to the district In which it is 
grown, as regards appearance and quality. 
Here in the South It takes on a most bril¬ 
liant colour, the ground being yellow, irre¬ 
gularly striped with bright red. On the 
sunny side there Is often a deep flush, 
which stains through into the flesh ; yet 
In the North it is known as an Apple with 
little colour, never showing more than a 
ground of green or yellow, with dull 
brown stripes. Here It is a prolific and 
regular bearer. The tree is free-growing 
and healthy, except that it seems to be a 
favourite with leaf-curling aphides. The 
Apples ripen irregularly, and are never 
all ready to pick at the same time. Un¬ 
fortunately, the fruits are very liable to 
drop.—P. M. B., Sussex. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 
TREES. 

I will be much obliged if you will kindly 
tell me whether the blight on the shoots 
of Bramley Seedling Apple which I am 
sending up is American blight. There 
was not a sign of it on the tree® last year, 
but the shoot® are full of it now. There 
is none on the trunk or old wood. A 
Copper Beech in a garden close by is 
smothered with this blight, and I would 
be very glad to know if there is anything 
I can do for the Apple trees. I have 
had all the summer prunings burnt.—M. 
Wootton. 

[The shoots are infested with woolly 
aphis or American blight, the variety 
named being very susceptible to attack. 
The best remedy to apply now is either 
Giehurst Compound or petroleum emul¬ 
sion. The former you can purchase from 
any vendor of garden sundries, and mix 
and apply it in accordance with the 
printed directions to be found on the boxes 
in which it is sold. The emulsion you can 
make at home in the following manner:— 
Take an old fish kettle or saucepan, put in 
i gallon of water, and bring It to the boil. 
Add i lb. soft soap, and when this has be¬ 
come dissolved lift the kettle or saucepan 
off the fire and immediately add £ gallon of 
paraffin. Churn the liquid with a syringe 
by drawing it up and then forcing it back 
into the utensil until it becomes of a cream- 


! like consistency. It can then be put into 
a jar or bottle and kept corked. It 
should be w'ell shaken before use and ap¬ 
plied to any part of the tree infested by 
the insects with a juirlly worn-out paint¬ 
brush. Next spray the tree with caustic 
soda wash (to which 2 quarts of paraffin 
should be added at the time the soda is 
being dissolved), the formula for making 
which lias so often been given in these 
columns. You can purchase a remedy 
named Woburn iron emulsion ready for 
use in the event of your not caring for the 
trouble of making the solution at home. 
The upper roots of the tree should be un¬ 
bared during the winter, and if found in¬ 
fested with the insects, as will most pro¬ 
bably be the case, spray them with one of 
the two last-mentioned remedies. A friend 
of-ours finds neat’s-foot oil applied when 
warm a good remedy. What you refer to 
as the pest on the Beech is probably the 
Felted Beech Coccus (Cryptoeoccus fagi).] 


NOTES AND REPLIES 
Mildew on Onions. —All the Onions in 
ithis district, bath those that have been 
grown under glass and spring sown, have 
been attacked during the last ten days 
with mildew. It affects the leaves of the 
Onions, which droop and gradually decay. 
You can crumple the leaves up in your 
fingers into dust. Is there any known 
cure for the dise&se?-—N. W. 

[A friend of ours whose Unions used to 
suffer very badly from mildew syringed 
the plants with soft soap at the rate of 
3 ozs. to the gallon of water, with a 
liberal addition of sulphur. In this way 
he completely eradicated the mildew.] 
Antirrhinums, fungus on. —I send an 
Antirrhinum plant. A large number have 
withered like this, -and I cannot see wire- 
worm or anything to account for it. Can 
you tell me the reason?—F. Willis. 

[Your plants have been attacked by tio* 
fungus known as Septoria Antirrhini. 
This disease spreads very rapidly when it 
once attacks the plants, and it is well to 
pull np and burn all the Infected plants. 
Those not attacked may be syringed with 
Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of ]>ola.v 
siurn (liver of sulphur), at the rate of 
\ oz. to a gallon of water. Do not plant 
any Antirrhinums in the place in which 
diseased plants have been growing.] 
Caterpillar eating leaves. —I enclose a 
loaf of a Rose and one of a Clemath 
showing holes made by some insect, which 
neither I nor my gardener can identify. 
We cannot find the cause. A large number 
of different plants are also attacked, in¬ 
cluding Spinach, Beet, etc.—J ames 

Fleming. 

[The holes in the Clematis foliage are 
the work of a caterpillar, but what it is 
imipossiblfi to say in the absence of speci¬ 
mens. Those on the Rose are due to the 
larvae o<f a sawfly, of much the same 
colour as the leaf, and therefore not easy 
to see. Both may be kept under control 
by spraying with Paris green or lead 
arsenate when the pests are at work.] 
Wasps destroying early Apples.— The 
wasps and flies have eaten all my early 
Apples. The Worcester Pearmain trees 
have been bared, though the Apples are 
not ripe.—J. Thomas. 

[The best way lo deal with wasps is to 
search for their nests and destroy them at 
night by pouring in coal tar. This, to l-o 
effective, should be done within a radius 
of one mile of the garden or plantation. 
Traps in the shape of bottles or jars partly 
filled with some attractive liquor, such us 
cider or the “bottoms” of a beer cask, 
should be suspended from the branches of 
the trees and renewed as often as may he 
necessary. The same traps are equally as 
effective for the destruction of flies attack¬ 
ing Apples, Pears, and other fruits.] 

CORNELL UNEVERSlTy 
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ROSES* 

ROSA POLTANTHA FLORIBUNDA. 
This was sent out by Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, who considers it a variety of R. 
moschata. but friends who have seen it 
bloom look upon it as a form of R. 
polyantha. Whatever the name, it is a 
very pretty, free-flowering Rose. The 
plant, part of which is here shown, is 
growing over an Oak trellis, and when at 
its best is very beautiful. 


THE WICHURAIANA ROSES. 

I was pleased to see Mr. Taylor (p. 410) 
recommending this section of Rambler 
Roses, which I regard as a fine addition to 
the garden, for pillars and screens in any 


aspect, their natural habit of growth 
eminently fitting them. They, too, do not, 
like many climbing varieties, quickly show 
bare steins, owing to their inability to 
break back or send out shoots from near 
their base, like Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, for example. Where so many per¬ 
sons fail to grow this section of Roses is 
that they do not prune them sufficiently or 
early enough. This is best done directly 
the flowering season is past, so that the 
growths left have time to mature. 

No doubt Dorothy Perkins is the most 
popular of the climbing Roses, and cer¬ 
tainly for making an effective screen it 
has no equal in growth and freedom of 
flower. I agree with Mr. Taylor that 
Minnehaha is the finest of all Rambling 
Roses. The formation of the flower panicle 
is so different froifl^thqt of aifr other 
variety, While for |^e^lQi of |$>|^n and 


flower it cannot be surpassed by any exist¬ 
ing sort. Petit Louis is a charming form 
of this section, the blossoms larger than 
those of Dorothy Perkins, slightly different 
in colour, and of excellent growth. The 
ordinary White Dorothy is not worthy of a 
place in any collection, as at its best it is 
not a good white. In my opinion, Mrs. 
Littleton Dewhurst is the finest white- 
flowered climbing Rose we have. This is 
also a sport from Dorothy Perkins. The 
blooms show fewer of the pink stripes so 
common in the ordinary White Dorothy. 
The habit of growth is all that can be de¬ 
sired in a rambling Rose, while its free¬ 
dom of flower is wonderful. 

While admitting that Sanders’ White is 
the purest white Rose we have, it has an 
objectionable trait in that the blooms die 


off so quickly, giving the whole a dingy tint 
which detracts from its general appear¬ 
ance. It is a short-lived variety, while 
Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst lasts an excep¬ 
tionally long time in flower. Philadelphia 
Rambler has a colour quite its own. I 
know of no variety like it. The crimson 
is shaded with velvet, giving a lustre to 
the whole. Excelsa, commonly known as 
scarlet Dorothy, has all the attributes of a 
perfect Rambler, and the colour is less 
affected by hot sun than that of others of 
a similar tint. Troubadour was said to be 
superior, but I cannot detect any differ¬ 
ence in colour; in fact, this variety is not 
required by those who grow Excelsa. 
Francois Jerranville should be more 
grown than it is. As a perpetual- 
flowering variety it is the best of the 
Wichuraiana tyi»e. In colour, too, it is 
distinct from all others—salmon-pink with 


a flush of orange. The habit of growth is 
even more vigorous than in any other in 
this section. Francois Guillot is another 
desirable variety, the buds pale yellow, the 
flower passing to pure white. It is of 
vigorous growth. Sweetheart deserves to 
be more known than it is. The blooms 
last longer in good condition than those of 
any Rose I know. The buds are pink, the 
opening blossoms passing to pure white, 
and they are delightfully fragrant. The 
habit of growth is all that could be de¬ 
sired. I do not think Lady Gay is nearly 
so much grown as it should be. The dis¬ 
tinction between this and Dorothy Perkins 
in colour is slight. The latter is a clear 
pink, while the former has a cherry hue; 
the panicles of flower in the latter are 
longer, the blooms more widely set apart, 
and I think the growth is more robust. 
Among pale pink forms, I think Dorothy 
Dennison is the best. This, Christian 
Curie, and Lady Godiva are very similar 
to each other, except that the first is of 
more vigorous growth. 

E. Molyneux. 

- I was pleased to see Mr. George M. 

Taylor’s defence of the Wichuraiana Roses 
(p. 410). I have grown a good many of the 
Wichuraiana and multiflora varieties in¬ 
troduced of late years, and I think, on the 
whole, that the multiflora type is the more 
useful. Of course, where space is limited, 
it is better to grow Roses of a more per¬ 
petual-flowering type, such as Madame 
Alfred Car rife re; but when there is plenty 
of room, the Ramblers make a fine show, 
especially if not too crowded. Minnehaha, 
mentioned by Mr. Taylor, is far superior 
to Dorothy Perkins, the trusses of bloom 
are much larger, the colour brighter, and 
the flowers not so closely set on the truss, 
so that it stands wet weather much better. 
Petit Louis 1 do not know. Alberic Bar- 
bier is another Rose which I should not 
care to be without. Many of the earlier- 
introduced Wichuraiana Roses have now 
been superseded by better varieties. 
Among them may be mentioned Auguste 
Barbie r, Dorothy Perkins, Debutante, 
I>ady Gay, Evergreen Gem, Jersey Beauty, 
and R£ne Andre, and space which could 
be devoted to better kinds should not be 
taken up by these. Of the muLtiflora type, 
American Pillar is a fine Rose. I recently 
saw a long bank of this variety forming a 
dividing line between the kitchen and 
flower gardens. In front of these was a 
long row of the Madonna Lily in full 
bloom at the same time as the Rose, and 
the effect was very fine. Another flue 
Rose is Tea Rambler. I have a plant of 
this, which has grown into an enormous 
bush, perhaps 12 feet high and about 30 
feet in diameter, and which annually bears 
many hundreds of clusters of its coppery- 
pink fragrant flowers. 

C. W. Caulfield. 

Stanford-le-Uope, Essex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses from cuttings.— Wherever Roses 
will grow freely, it is an easy matter to 
strike Roses from cuttings, if we follow 
the proper lines. Do not use manure or 
very rich soil when putting in Rose cut¬ 
tings. A clean, fresh, and rather sandy 
soil is the best, and it is by no means 
difficult to prepare a piece of ground into 
which to put the cuttings. Almost any 
position, except a border facing the mid¬ 
day sun or a cold and damp north border, 
will do. Make the cuttings 0 inches or 
S inches long, according to the number of 
eyes on the wood. Longer cuttings than 
the sbx? given often mean leggy plants 
when transplanted from the cutting bods. 
Shorter ones will root lust as freely, and 
allow of deeix.* 1 ^vi>laiit!mg when put into 
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their permanent quarters. The selection 
of the wood Is very important. Choose 
wood that is about half ripened, and 
always cut clean off just below a bud. 
Dibble the cuttings into the prepared 
ground, and drop a little sand into the 
hole lx'fore doing so. See to it, too, that 
the cutting is firmly Inserted. Put the 
cuttings in so that the top eye is just 
above the surface of the soil. On no 
account cut away any of the buds, as all 
future growth is from the Rose itself, 
and the most valuable parts are the 
sucker-like shoots. Leave the cuttings in 
the ground the first season, and trans¬ 
plant the following autumn. If a dry 
time should come, then it is well to 
loosen the soil and give a mulch of some 
sort, as leaf-mould. Should frost lift them 
out of the ground, go along the rows and 
firmly tread the plants on either side, and 
use the hoe occasionally to keep down the 
weeds and aerate the soil. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PLANTS IN FLOWER AT BETTWS-Y- 
COED. 


Among the many beautiful and uncom¬ 
mon things I saw in Mr. E. C. Buxton's 
garden at the end of July was a double 
form of Geranium sylvestre, a great mass 
of it, 2 feet or 3 feet high, covered with 
perfectly double blue flowers. Both the 
blue and white single varieties appeared 
to be naturalised among the boulders of 
the moraine; and here, too, was the 
pretty white Spinea Kneiffi, one of the 
most elegant of its race. Some fine plants 
of Dierama pnlcherrima were in flower, 
also the creamy-white Verba scum Miss 
Wllmott. This latter is certainly one of 
the best of its class, the blooms not only 
being very large, but they appear in suc¬ 
cession over many weeks. The Flame 
Flower (Troipaeolum speciosum) does re¬ 
markably well a<t Coed Derw, where it 
blooms much earlier than is usual for this 
district. Though it had passed its best 
when I saw it, there were ropes of its 
bright scarlet flowers embracing the 
Rhododendron trees, and the sombre old 
Hollies were festooned with its garlands 
of gay colour. It is quite naturalised, 
sowing itself freely and ramping at will 
in what are evidently ideal conditions. 
There were some large masses of Mr. 
Buxton’s variety of Anthemis tinctoria, 
a really fine, rich golden Chamomile, with 
great freedom of flowering, and possess¬ 
ing good lasting qualities and handsome 
foliage. Geranium Wallichianum E. C. 
Buxton was also flourishing, its beautiful 
zones of clear azure showing to perfec¬ 
tion against the cool, mossy background 
of its shady corner. In the rock garden 
the golden blossoms of a particularly good 
form of Sedum oregonum were abloom 
above leaves and stems of gorgeous blood-* 
red. Some very old plants of the true 
Campanula haylodgensis, which now ap¬ 
pears to be common, were laden with 
their distinctive bells in pale blue, and 
Cotyledon simplicifolius—a plant that de¬ 
serves to be much better known—was 
showing several of its pretty yellow 
racemes. A shrubby form of Plumbago 
Larpenbe was giving promise of early 
blossoming. This is, I believe, a new¬ 
comer, and one that should prove a useful 
addition to the August rock garden. 
Several of the Cistuses were blooming a 
second time, and there were a few late 
blooms on that exquisite Rose, R. lucida, 
and hard by I noticed a giant form of 
what appeared to be the common Alche- 
milla, or Lady’s Mantle.—A. T. Johnson. 


Digitized by 


HOW TO KEEP SWEET PEAS IN 
FLOWER. 

Many iioople grow their plants well until 
August Is well advanced, when they begin 
to get into an unsatisfactory condition, 
and their blossoming period comes to an 
untimely end. All this may be avoided if 
a little attention is given to the plants. 
Immediately deterioration is noticeable in 
the quality of the flowers, all blooms and 
seedlings should be removed, thus con¬ 
centrating all the energy of tie roots on 
the development of the growth of the 
plants. The soil should be forked over 
round about the clumps or down the side 
of the rows, and the plants given a copious 
application of water, to be followed Im¬ 
mediately by manure water. This will 
stimulate the growth, and if nitrate of 
soda at the rate of half an ounce to a 
gallon of water be applied subsequently, 
growth will be of a very satisfactory cha¬ 
racter, and a new* lease of life be given 
to the plants. Should the w*eather con¬ 
tinue hot, it is a good plan to syringe 
overhead with clear water in the late 
afternoon or evening, this also contribut¬ 
ing to their well being. In very 
open and exposed situations, it is a good 
plan also to mulch both sides of the rows, 
or round about the clumps of the Sweet 
Peas. In some oases, w'here the plants 
appear to be so bad as to be beyond re¬ 
covery, the grower Should not despair. 
By adopting drastic measures, it is i>os- 
sihle to make even the most unpromising 
plants render a good account of them¬ 
selves for some' little time to come. It is 
a good plan in such circumstances to cut 
back the plants to tw r o^thirds of their 
height, applying water and mulching, as 
advised earlier. It is astonishing w*hat a 
wonderful yield of new growths will re¬ 
spond to this treatment of the plants, and 
w*e know of Sweet Peas that have blos¬ 
somed w*ell into the autumn where these 
measures have been adopted. Those who 
desire to maintain the display in their 
gardens for some time to come may adopt 
either of the methods above suggested 
with every confidence. 


N0TB8 AND REPLIES. 

Plants for small bed.— I have on the 
S.W. Coast a small bed of deep, black 
soil, rather damp about 18 inches below 
the surface, and sloping towards a brook. 
The bed is surrounded by trees, with a 
little sunlight, but no drip. I contem¬ 
plate bastard trenching this bed, adding 
some lime to the lower spit, and sea sand 
and leaf-mould to the upper. Could you 
kindly advise me whether a mixture of 
Adiantum pedatum of some other Fern, 
planted about 2 feet apart, with Cypri¬ 
pedium spectabile 9 inches apart, inter¬ 
mixed, would be likely to suooeed? I 
could sink in the ground, and round the 
edges a few rocks or sea boulders. Also, 
could these plants be put in about mid- 
September P I have never yet tried 
Adiantum pedatum, and with Cypripedium 
■spectabile have had very poor success, 
owing, probably, to ignorance of its cul¬ 
ture. — Su BALTEBN. 

[Adiantum pedatum w*ould most likely 
succeed under the conditions named, and 
so, too, probably, would the Cypripedium 
if you could now obtain good plants. The 
only thing you have to fear iu respect of 
the first-named would be late spring 
frosts, since the position appears to be 
exposed to the north-east. The Lady’s 
Slipper does not rise early, and is not 
likely to suffer from the same cause. The 
weak point about the arrangement is that 
the flowering, even when the plants had 
become establisheed, would be confined to 
July. Even so, it is not of long duration 
at its best. In the circumstances, we 


should prefer a little more variety, such 
additions, e.g., as Primula Sieboldi gran- 
diflora, Trillium grandiflorum, Lilium 
canadense, and Cypripedium pubescens, 
would considerably prolong the season of 
flowering. The preparation of the bed 
appears correct, provided the surface Is 
not raised too high by the trenching. The 
arrangement would, we think, be im¬ 
proved if you more freely intersperse the 
Ferns with the Lady’s Slippers. The 
plan shows two Ferns only in the centre, 
while the bed is bounded with them. The 
time mentioned for planting would be 
quite suitable.] 

Plants to associate with Iris, Trillium, 
and Phlox. —Can you advise as to good 
plants, and when to plant them, to put 
with Iris Kssmpferi, Trillium, and Phlox, 
so as to give some show more continu¬ 
ously? For Iris Kaempferi I have been 
recommended Lilium Grayi, and for Tril¬ 
lium Lilium superbum. All the positions 
are moist and boggy.—B edfont. 

[It would have been helpful had you 
given some idea ot the space at disposal, 
so that the plants recommended may 
agree therewith. Lilium Grayi would do 
quite weU with Iris Kfeinpferi, but 
blooming almost at the same time, would 
not quite meet your requirements as to a 
more continuous flowering. Iris sibirica 
Snow Queen is much earlier in flower 
than the other, and if with the two Irises 
Lilium pardalinum were associated, 
should room admit of the whole, a more 
continuous display would result. With 
the Trillium, Lilium Grayi, and Primula 
Bullcyana might be associated, thereby 
affording three distinct seasons of bloom, 
with highly ornamental plants to boot. 
As to the rhlox, assuming that the her¬ 
baceous Phlox is meant, Lilium Hansoni 
(early flowering), to be followed later by 
L. superbum or L. pardalinum Michauxi, 
would be quite good. Other combina¬ 
tions might be suggested, though much 
depends on the space available and the 
positions. Phloxes, it should be stated, 
are not long happy In continuously wet 
or boggy ground, and Trilliums are slow 
to establish, and would take some years 
before affording a good display. Had we 
a more intimate knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances, we might help you further. It is 
quite probable that both Phloxes and 
Trilliums might be substituted for some¬ 
thing better. You say nothing as to the 
nature of the soil— i.e., light or heavy— 
or whether the position is part of a 
natural bog. All the plants could be put 
iu during September or October.) 

Lichen on lawn.— For some time I have 
been troubled with what seems a sort of 
fungus growth on the Grass erf the lawn. 
It began at the side under the drip of 
Lime trees. It has spread over all parts 
of the lawn, so that I do not think the 
drip has had anything to do with it. I 
enclose a specimen. Would it trouble you 
to tell me what could be done for it? 
Black patches throughout the Grass look 
bad. There is a gentle slope on the green. 
—J. Tub^bull Smith. 

[Without doubt, the very fine growth of 
Lichen on your lawn is "due to the soil 
having become sour, and also deficient of 
lime. You can either give the places 
affected a pretty good dressing of fresh 
slacked lime at once, as it wdll soon wash 
in, or else make in a large tub sonic 
lime-water, dissolving a bushel in twenty 
gallons of water, and then well saturate 
the Lichen with that. Heavy dressings 
of soot, or using strong soot-water, are 
also destructive to the parasite. If one 
or two lime or soot dressings fail, then 
give others, as the Lichen must succumb 
eventually. Much of it, too may be de¬ 
stroyed by using* afl jirpn rake.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON PINK PEARL. 
This was a decided gain to our gardens, 
for in it we have the large flowers of a 
species like R. Griftitkianuin, with the 
shapely and compact truss of the R. 
cntawbiense hybrids. Its parentage does 
not seem to be generally known, but this 
is of minor importance compared with its 
great value in the garden, more esi»e- 
cially when one sees It as in the illustra¬ 
tion w'e give to-day of a group growing 
in Mr .Maurice Yorke’s garden at Hill- 
brooke, Iver Heath, Bucks. 

Many of the hybrids that claim R. 
Griffitkianum as one of the jmrents are 
not very hardy, as may be instanced by the 
very beautiful sorts one sees in Cornwall, 
Devon, S. Wales, and other places where 


associated with trees. When the late Sir 
Henry Yorke began his garden, the suc¬ 
cess of the various plants in w’hich is due 
in great measure to the peat present, he 
recognised the need for planting clearly 
defined, w’ell-disposed groui»s. These 
groups were broken into by little path¬ 
ways, but, viewed from the rising 
ground beyond, they gave immense com¬ 
binations of fine colour. When the flower¬ 
ing time of Rhododendrons is over, an en¬ 
tirely different aspect is presented, the 
Lilies, including L. giganteum, which 
grow apace at Hillbrooke, being shown 
to advantage over the dark green foliage 
of the Rhododendrons.—G. A. C. 

CLIMBERS FOR HOUSE BY THE SEA. 
Can* you recommend me any climbers 
which would do well in a house standing 
right on the sea front ? The house faces 


but are good wall plants. They, as also do 
the climbers previously mentioned, need, 
of course, to be secured to the wall. 
Euonymus japonicus and its varieties, 
Escallonia maerantlin, Eseallonia Langley- 
ensis, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 
Crataegus Pynicantha, and Forsythia sus- 
pensa. Trees that will do well in close 
proximity to the sea are of evergreens 
Pinus Pinaster, Pinus muricata, Pinus 
halepensis, Pinus nustriaca, Cupressus 
macrocarpa, and the evergreen Oak. Of 
summer-leafing trees can be recommended 
several of the Maples, especially the com¬ 
mon Sycamore, Wych Elm, Salix alba, 
Populus deltoidea, and the white Poplar 
(P. alba). The Mountain Ash and the 
Hawthorn are also well suited for the 
purpose. The choice of shrubs is much 
greater, included among the number being 
Atriplex Halimus, Aueuba japonica, 


A group of Rhododendron Pink Pearl in Mr. Maurice Yorke’s garden at Hillbrooke Place , Iver, Bucks . 


the climatic conditions are similar. Pink 
Pearl is quite hardy, and thrives close to 
London, growing and flowering freely in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew\ Raisers of 
new large-flowered kinds would do well to 
bear in mind w r hen selecting the parents 
hardiness and late flowering, for, though 
most kinds can be grown in the milder 
counties, those whose shoots and flow’ers, 
by reason of their early appearance, are 
liable to be injured, must have but a short 
si>ell of usefulness. 

-Of the many flue groups of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons seen in Mr. Maurice Yorke’s 
w r oodland garden at Hillbrooke, those of 
Pink Pearl are decidedly handsome, the 
Immense trusses of bloom thrown into 
relief by the fronds of the common 
Bracken beneath. They are seen to better 
advantage in such surroundings than when 
in the open garden, jwsthe loose habit of 
this bqaptjful kipd if is a dTiacr 'fqc l Action 


N.E. by S.E., the north side being the 
sea front. It is a.t Sea View, in the Isle 
of Wight, and nearly opposite Southsea. 
I find that many of the plants I have put 
in suffer rather badly from the salt-laden 
air that sweeps across the garden. 1 have 
put in dwarf Ivy and Ampelopsas. The 
front is partly protected bv a Tamarisk 
hedge, which grows splendidly. I should 
also be glad to know of any bushes and 
trees which do well by the sea.—F. New¬ 
ton Trier. 

[As the conditions are so exacting it 
would be a good plan to note the most 
satisfactory climbers in your neighbour¬ 
hood. At the same time, the following 
should do well, and from them a selection 
could be made :—Clematis inontana, Cle¬ 
matis flainmula, Celastrus articulatus with 
showy fruits in autumn, Jasminum offici¬ 
nale, Pass I flora ccerulea, and Polygonum 
ba ldschuanicum. 

The following are not actually climbers, 


Brooms of sorts, Berber is Darwini, Ber- 
beris stenophylla, Buddleia globosa, Coto- 
neasters of sorts, Escallonias of sorts, Fig, 
Fuchsia Riccartonii, Fahiana imbricatai, 
Garrya elliptica, Hydrangeas, Laurustinus, 
Leycesteria formosa, Li gust rum ova 11- 
folium, Lyceum chinense, Sea Buckthorn, 
Sw’eet Briar, Snowberry, shrubby 
Veronicas, and the double-blossomed 
Furze. Shrubs that would thrive in the 
shade of the Elm-tree, but away from its 
roots, are the Aueuba, Berberis vulgaris, 
Fuchsias of sorts, Hydrangeas, Snow berry 
(Symphoricarpus), the shrubby Veronicas, 
and Diervillae.] 

Hypericum Moserianum.—Among the 
St. John’s Worts there are some wdiich 
are less frequently met with than others. 
Ilyijericum Moserianum, a cross be¬ 
tween H. patulum and H. calycinum, is 
one of these, and a line plant was recently 
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noted in the garden at Kirkhouee, Kirk¬ 
cudbright. The neat habit of this and 
its free flowering ought, I think, to be 
more generally recognised.—W. McG., 
Balmac. 


IVY UNDER TREES. 

(Reply to “ Ivy.") 

It Is often,found difficult to find a suit¬ 
able plant to grow and cover the ground 
under trees in pleasure grounds where 
Grass does not succeed; but Ivy, If skil¬ 
fully planted, and care taken to train it 
properly over the ground the first season 
or two, will be found to give satisfaction 
in most cases. Although it may be con¬ 
sidered a very curious kind of under¬ 
growth, seeing that it Is a climber, it Is, 
nevertheless, one of the best possible car¬ 
ets for ground under large trees. 
Planters should bear In mind that close to 
the stems of these there can be no mois¬ 
ture or nourishment. Notwithstanding 
this, however, pits are dug close to the 
trees, where, as a matter of course, the 
plants fail. The only way to make a good 
«&rpet under large trees, standing singly 
or in groups, is to make the pits for the 
plants outside the drip of the spreading 
branches; thus situated, the Ivy roots 
will have the benefit of the sun, and rain, 
and moisture. Care must, however, be 
taken to keep the roots free from drip 
from the points of the branches, for Ivy, 
like most other plants, is very impatient 
of drip falling upon its roots. To procure 
a quick and satisfactory carpet, the Ivy 
must be planted from 3 feet to 5 feet 
ajKirt. Make the pits large enough to hold 
about one or two bushels of good, loamy 
soil! enriched with a little rotten manure. 
After planting and firming the soil well, 
give each plant a good soaking of water. 
It will be found more profitable to put 
out strong, well-rooted plants than weak 
ones, and, if required to be planted 
during the summer, plants growing in 
pels should be selected. The points of 
the shoots must be directed inwards, peg¬ 
ging them down until they reach the bole 
of the tree. In this way a smooth green 
carpet will bo sjieedily formed. No mat¬ 
ter how barren the ground under the trees 
is, the Ivy will grow and progress rapidly 
if the roots are provided for in the way 
just described. Another good effect is, it 
will kill all the weeds as soon as It 
assumes the lead. 


crippled. D. spinosa is one of these, and 
a little care, such as planting where the 
morning sun will not shine upon it, may 
be rewarded. I know several people who 
have been charmed with the pendulous 
scarlet and yellow flowers, and who have 
planted it, only to be disappointed by Its 
succumbing to a severe spring, when the 
sun shone on frost-covered plants and 
burned them as with fire.—S. Arnott. 


INDOOR PLANT* 

ASPIDISTRAS. 

Ir has been stated that Aspidistras should 
be repotted in April. I quite agree that 
they sh.ould be taken in hand as early in 
the year as possible, but much depends on 
the conditions to which they have been sub¬ 
jected during the winter. According to 
my cxjierience nothing is gained by re¬ 
letting before young growths appear, and 
when the plants are grown in a perfectly 
cool temperature, merely excluding frost, 
the young growths will frequently not 
come up before June. My plants are 
wintered in a cool greenhouse, and some 
years ago I divided and repotted them in 
April, with the result that they did as 
some other things do, such as Maidenhair 
Ferns and Campanula Isophylla under 
similar circumstances, they sulked, and it 
was the end of the summer before young 
growths appeared. Practically the season 
of growth was lost. I have been wiser 
since, and always wait for the young 
shoots, and when these are an inch long I 
repot. It is easy to understand that this 
should be the case. The young leaves 
come from eyes which form on the root- 
stock, and when the roots are disturbed 
before these buds appear there is a check, 
from which there is a very tardy recovery, 
and, consequently, a loss of time. This 
year I divided and repotted my plants about 
the middle of June, which was later than 
I intended, but I would rather be so late 
than have done them two months earlier, 
as then there were no young growths visi¬ 
ble. Some bad been several years in the 
same pots, and were so packed with 
growths and roots that I had to separate 
them by means of two forks placed against 
each other and wrench them apart, which, 
in the case of all things that become very 
matted at the roots, I consider preferable 
to the use of the knife or spade. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 


Climber on a Bird Cherry. —I have a 
Primus Pad us, which I have cut back so 
as to leave only the main stem and the 
thicker portions of the main branches. I 
want to kill the tree, but to leave the 
trunk, etc., for training up a climbing 
Rose or a Clematis. Is there not some 
method of accomplishing this by boring a 
hole in the trunk or inserting therein 
.some powerful acid? If so, what is the 
acid, and should the hole, after putting 
in the acid, be sealed up?—W. Bines. 

[Far bettor not kill the tree. Allow 7 it 
to grow, and in this way get a back¬ 
ground for whatever climber you purpose 
planting. If you kill it, it will decay and 
bring down the climber.] 


Desfontalnea splnosa. —One may see 

this doing well in some places in Scot¬ 
land, while In other gardens less than a 
mile away it will not stand an average 
winter or spring. It is probable that the 
success in many gardens is due to its 
having been planted where the morning 
sun does not reach it. In springs when 
late frosts are prevalent many plants 
which have passed through the winter 
unscathed are pi-t-^cr killed ior badly 
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Soil. —The compost for the green-leaved 
kind should be generous, and when the 
pots are full of roots liquid manure can 
be given with benefit. At the same time, 
I have known plants to be kept In rooms 
for some years, remain in good health, and 
even throw up healthy young leaves when 
they have had nothing but pure water. 
Truly, the Aspidistra,is an accommodating 
plant. It is quite at home under condi¬ 
tions that would be fatal to other fine¬ 
leaved things. The variegated form is not 
quite so easy to manage. It is not of diffi¬ 
cult culture, but unless it gets the right 
conditions it loses its variegation and soon 
reverts to the type. One seldom sees It in 
rooms, the reason being that the absence 
of light causes the leaves to turn green. 
Now and then one comes across an old 
plant that shows a trace of white, showing 
that in the early days of its life it belonged 
to the variegated section. In the case of 
this variegated form the treatment must 
be so regulated that there is sufficient 
shelter from hot sun to ensure a free, 
healthy growth, but enough light with a 
slight amount of sunshine must be ad¬ 
mitted to allow of the variegation remain¬ 
ing constant. The compost should not be 
so rich as that for the type, and should con¬ 
sist of loam and a little leaf-soil only. If 


manure is used the green portion of the 
leaves will gradually extend and the varie¬ 
gation will be obliterated. I have never 
known Aspidistras make such high prices 
as at the present time. Plants in 4£ pots* 
both green and variegated, are making 3ds. 
to 48s. per dozen, and in 0-inch pots from 
6s. to Os. each, which shows that, in spite 
of the added burden which the war lias 
cast on us, there is still a good demand for 
plants for indoor decoration, and people 
are willing to pay high prices for them. 
The above are wholesale prices, and re¬ 
tailers have to charge accordingly. 

J. Cornhill. 


NOTE8 AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Hydrangeas. — I have two 
Hydrangea plants in tubs, which are now 
a mass of bloom. I should be glad to 
know what is the best way to treat them 
to ensure a good display next year.—F. 
Newton Tries. 

[Presuming j*ou have been, and still arc. 
supplying the roots with a stimulant to 
ensure the building up of stout, bold buds 
for the production of flowers next season, 
continue to do so until the foliage showy 
signs of ripening. When the flowers fade 
cut off the heads down to the first stout 
buds. Winter where the plants are safe 
from frost, and when the leaves have 
fallen keep the soil fairly moist, but avoid 
an excess of water. In winter cut out any 
old and exhausted wood, but do not inter¬ 
fere with the stout shoots terminated by 
prominent buds. Early in March pick off 
with a tainted stick as much as possible of 
the old and exhausted surface soil, see the 
drainage is in good order, and then apply 
a top-dressing of compost consisting of one- 
half loam, a quarter leaf-mould, and a 
quarter partly-decayed manure free of 
worms and in a fairly dry condition. Make 
Uiis firm with a potting-stick. From early 
Alurch and onwards the plants should have 
doses of liquid manure about every ten 
days.] 

The Oleander.— Among the many classes 
of plants whose merits are totally over¬ 
looked at the present day must be include! 
the Oleander, of which there are several 
varieties iu cultivation, but, except occa¬ 
sionally in some Old-fashioned garden, 
none of them are ever met with; and 
though to a limited extent kept in stock 
by a few of our nurserymen, there i6 really 
no demand whatever for them. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the Oleander is a really 
beautiful shrub, that will flower year after 
year with but little attention. Grown in 
pots or tubs, it may be wintered in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, and during 
the summer can be placed out of doors in 
a sunny spot. Such conditions are favour¬ 
able to the production of blossoms, which 
expand about July, the plant then being 
particularly attractive. When in flower 
they may be allowed to remain out of doors 
or removed to the conservatory if they are 
needed at that period. A loose, open- 
growing shrub it naturally is and any at¬ 
tempt to alter its character in this respect 
will only end in failure. If a specimen 
is cut back, at least one year’s crop of 
blossom will be sacrificed. The cultural 
requirements of the Oleander are in no way 
exacting, for cuttings strike root very 
readily either in soil, sand, or water if 
they are kept close for a little while, and 
they grow away freely in any ordinary 
potting compost. In commencing with 
young plants the tendency to run up tall 
and naked should be particularly borne in 
mind, and to obviate this they must bo 
freely stopped during their earlier stages, 
as in this way the foundation of an effec¬ 
tive si>eeiiuou is laid. 

ungiraf Trcm 
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VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGE MEIN’S NO. 1. 

The f>rovision of an ample supply of Cab¬ 
bages for the table in the early spring 
months, or as early as locality and climatic 
conditions permit, is a matter to which all 
engaged in the cultivation of vegetables 
have at the present time to devote serious 
consideration. In order to have heads 
ready for consumption at the season speci¬ 
fied it is necessary that seed should be 
sown the latter end of July or early in 
August, the former period for cool dis¬ 
tricts and the latter for the warmer parts 
of the country. All this has, or should 
have had, attention ere this, and the plants 
will be well above ground. Of varieties 
suited to the purpose there are a great 
number, and among them some occupy a 
foremost position by reason of their earli¬ 
ness, or of possessing the merit of being 
ready for use some time in advance of 
others. Under this category must be 
placed the one we now ligure. This was 
introduced by the noted Scotch firm, 


in general are looking well. There is a 
vast difference in the crops on poor, shal¬ 
low ground, for many of them look very 
sickly, even where water has been afforded 
them, to say nothing of the extra labour 
entailed in such work. Where the soil in 
kitchen gardens is shallow every means 
should be taken to increase its depth, and 
though this cannot always be done in a 
season or two, still with perseverance it 
may be rendered fertile to a depth of 
2 feet or even more. I would not, how¬ 
ever, recommend trenching, so that the 
poor barren subsoil is brought to the sur¬ 
face, but by adding manure and loosening 
up the ground an inch or two more each 
season there will soon be sufficient depth 
for the roots of most crops. Digging is 
usually done at a time of year when work 
is not so pressing; therefore there is no 
reason why pains should not be taken to 
do the work well. Most old gardens were 
well made in the first instance, for where 
the soil was shallow more was added till a 
sufficient depth was found for all crops, 
and this to some extent accounts for the 
excellent vegetables produced in them. 


and myself were told that, since its intro¬ 
duction, it had never failed to give good 
results, and was less liable to be affected 
by disease than the majority of Potatoes. 
Great Scot, which, personally, I consider 
a better Potato, was fairly well repre¬ 
sented, and in some gardens its character¬ 
istic foliage gave evidence of robustness 
and good health. Langworthy is ap¬ 
preciated by a few of the cottagers, but 
more, perhaps, on account of its cropping 
than because of its value for cooking. The 
same remark may apply to Up-to-Date, 
and in a less degree to British Queen, 
although the area of these two varieties 
under cultivation is, collectively, rather 
large. King Edward VII., chiefly on ac¬ 
count of its colour, does not find favour 
with the cottager. This, I think, is to be 
regretted, for the variety is eminently 
suited to the soil and climate of the dis¬ 
trict. At the time of this inspection the 
earlier sorts were almost all lifted, but the 
varieties chiefly noted on a former visit 
were May Queen, Puritan, Epicure, Beauty 
of Hebron, Sir John Llewellyn, Midlothian 
Early, and Express. Epicure has a firm 



Messrs. Stuart and Mein, some years since, 
and has attained a high degree of j)opu¬ 
la rity with all classes of cultivators. In 
point of earliness it may be classed as 
being equal to the best, for in the trials of 
Spring Cabbages conducted at Wisley in 
1915-1910 this variety was ready for use on 
the siime date as Ellain’s and other good 
sorts. 

As will be seen by the cut, the heads at¬ 
tain a considerable size, and the plant, be¬ 
ing correspondingly large, it is necessary 
to allow more space than is the case with 
some other sorts wdien planting is being 
carried out. 


VALUE OF DEEP CULTIVATION. 
After the long spell of dry w’eather lately 
experienced the advantage of deep digging 
Is very clear, for in districts where but 
little rain has fallen the crops on ground 
that was not well tilled are in anything 
but a satisfactory condition. Where 
ground was deeply dug and well worked 
the roots have been -able to penetrate in 
sea rtfh of- inpist : ure|a nd Q <ui HJi’ta^ables 


Cabbage Mein's No. 1. 

There are, however, favoured places wdiere 
the soil is naturally fertile for some depth 
if it were only handled in the right man¬ 
ner. I have long advocated deep cultiva¬ 
tion for all vegetables, and though some 
are only shallow’ rooting, they may be suc¬ 
ceeded by others that require a consider¬ 
able depth of soil to grow them w T ell. If 
ground is properly dug in wet seasons this 
will act as drainage by allowing the sui>er- 
fluous moisture to pass through, while in 
dry seasons the roots are able to penetrate 
to such a depth that the weather has but 
little effect on the plants. A. G. 


POTATOES IN COTTAGE GARDENS. 
During the inspection of the cottage gar¬ 
dens on St. Mary’s Isle and at Balmae, in 
connection with the prizes given by the 
Countess of Selkirk for the best crops of 
vegetables, the Potato crop was closely 
scrutinised. It was very interesting to 
observe that Arran Chief is the variety 
most largely planted. In garden after 
garden the distinctive haulm was noticed, 
and in answ’or to inquiries my companion 


hold on many growers, but it can hardly 
be described as valuable save from its 
marketable point of view. In one garden 
only w r as the real old Ashleaf noticed, the 
variety in this district having almost 
passed out of cultivation. 

The promise of a bountiful yield is, so 
far, highly encouraging. Only in two 
cases W’ere traces of incipient disease ob¬ 
served, and both of the gardens in which 
it was noticed are in close proximity to the 
Solway—Qnly a stone’s throw distant from 
the sea, as a matter of fact. This may, to 
some extent, account for the disease. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phytolacca decandra.—I always under¬ 
stood that this was poisonous, but on 
consulting some old numbers of The Gar¬ 
den I find that it is edible. Have any of 
your readers ever tried it?—J. H. W. 
Thomas. 

[In the “ Illustrated Flora of the Nor¬ 
thern United-,Stytea,, Canada, and the 
British Possessions, by Britton and 
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Brown, the roots of tills are said to be 
poisonous, but that the young shoots may 
be eaten like Asparagus. 1 

Failure of Tomatoes. —I have sent here¬ 
with a Tomato root and some leaves. 
When the plant is fruiting the stem 
shrivels, and the leaves also. I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me the cause 
and how to avoid it in future.—It. T. 
Marsh. 

[The Tomato plant sent appears to have 
collapsed from an attack of the disease 
known as the sleeping disease of the 
; Tomato (Fusarium lycopersiei). The 
only thing to be done is to pull up and 
burn the plants— i.e., if all are affected in 
the same way—clear out the soil and char 
it, and not grow Tomatoes in the same 
house for a time, or if this cannot be 
avoided, thoroughly cleanse the structure 
and use hew soil. To prevent attack* by 
spraying is of no avail, as the roots are 
first to suffer from the disease, from 
whence It works upwards Into the stems 
and leaves, causing the whole plant, to 
collapse. It would be a good plan to mix 
one of the soil disinfectants now on the 
market with the soil when making a fresh 
start another season.] 

The Onion fly. —What is the best remedy 
for the Onion fly, which has spoiled a fine 
lot of bulbs? In my father’s garden, not 
twenty miles away, the fly has not spoiled 
a single bulb.—J. Thomas. 

[The best way of combating the Onion fly 
maggot where it gives annual trouble is 
either to sow the seed in mild warmth in 
February, to prick off the resulting plants 
into boxes, and transplant outdoors as 
early in April as circumstances permit 
after having duly hardened the plants, or 
to sow in autumn such varieties as Alisa 
Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior, Autumn 
Triumph, and Giant Lemon Roeca, and 
transplant in spring to a piece of deeply- 
worked, well-manured ground. It is not 
too late to sow if you see about it at once. 
When the fly attacks the spring-raised crop 
it is a difficult pest to cope with. It is 
then a good plan to draw a little soil up J 
to the plants as soon as large enough on 
either side of the rows, which serves to 
prevent the flies from depositing their eggs 
in the stems just above the roots. Sprink¬ 
ling fine ashes moistened with paraffin be¬ 
tween the rows Is also a deterrent.' For 
this puri>ose mix 2 pints of the oil with a 
bushel of ashes. The best way out of the 
difficulty is, however, to adopt one or other 
of tlie measures previously described, as 
the plants then are, If not practically im¬ 
mune from attack, not affected by this pest 
to any appreciable extent.] 

Vegetable Marrows falling.— I shall be 

f lod of your advice about my Vegetable 
[arrows, which this year are a complete 
failure. The plants, when well grown and i 
in blossom, develop yellow spots and 
blotches on the leaves, which spots spread 
till the entire leaf, stem, and back to the 
forming fruit turn yellow, and become a ! 
slimy, decayed mess. Quite six plants, 
bush and trailing, have died entirely, and 
oil are affected more or leas. The bed for 
them was made last autumn of fallen 
leaves, principally Horse Chestnut, and 
some road sweepings, covered tins spring 
with some manure and earth. The young 
plants were put out into a frame on top 
of this heap. The frame was removed 
when danger of frost was past. Last 
vear I pursued exactly the same plan, and 
had more Marrows than I could use, be¬ 
sides a fine supply of large ones for win¬ 
ter. I find friends in this village have 
no one who can tell me what causes it or 
of any remedy—A Reader. 

[Judging by your description of the 
malady from which your Vegetable 
Marrows are sufferipg^aad in 
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of specimens of affected leaves and fruit, 
we think it to Ik* the Gourd Antlirncnosc 
(GlocosiK>rium orbieulare). It is, unfor¬ 
tunately, too late in the day to adopt 
remedial measures, as the plants are now, 
according to your note, practically useless. 
Had they been sprayed when first the at¬ 
tack was noticeable with a solution of sul¬ 
phide of jwdassium. 4 oz. to a gallon of 
water, it could have been stayed. It would 
bo well to be on the alert another season 
and spray at once should the slightest sign 
of disease show itself. With regard to the 
infected plants, pull them up and burn 
them at once, and clear the soil and bed on 
which they have been grown. Grow the 
Marrows in another part of the garden 
next season.] 

Outdoor Tomatoes.— Plants that were of 
good size and healthy when planted have 
made a considerable amount of growth, 
and are in flower or setting. Side growths 
are supiorted ami the stems kept tied to 
their supports. Allotment holders are 
finding the single-stem system the best 
method of growing Tomatoes outdoors, 
and in many'instances the plants are in a 
very satisfactory condition. Should this 
and the following month Ik? fine and 
warm, a considerable quantity of fruit 
will be raised by this class of cultivator. 
The needs of the roots in regard to water 
must be looked after, and stimulants 
given as soon as the fruits commence to 
swell. Plants set out, against walls re¬ 
quire more frequent, attention witlr re¬ 
spect to watering than those in the 01*11 
ground, as the walls absorb so much of 
the moisture.—H. N. 

Asparagus, —As the cutting of Aspara¬ 
gus has now ceased, the beds will be 
much benefited by a good soaking of 
manure-water. Being a seaside plant, 
AsiKiragus enjoys salt, which. If it be 
added to the liquid at the rate of 2 ozs. 
to a gallon, will materially assist A spam- 
gus beds, especially such as have been 
Jong in bearing. Keep the beds quite free 
from weeds, which it is necessary in this 
case to remove by hand, as the use of the 
hoe would interfere with the plants. 
Beds that have been much cut should at 
I -the present time I* encouraged by every 
means to make gosi growth, for on this 
depends their ability to keep up in years 
to come their producing lowers, both as 
regards qua nitty aiul quality, in a satis¬ 
factory state. As pa ragus often gets worn 
out much sooner than it otherwise would 
through suffering neglect after cutting 
has ceased. 

Black scab in Potatoes.— It seems to be 
a matter of common belief that this disease 
is of comparatively recent origin. This is 
quite a mistake, for It has been known in 
Great Britain for nearly twenty years, 
having been first observed in England in 
the autumn of 1900. Before that time, 
however, it had previously been reported 
on the Continent, hut as to the exact date 
I cannot sjieak. I believe I am right in 
saying that early in this century it had 
attracted the attention of the authorities, 
and that it hail formed the subject of ex¬ 
periments at Kew. It is now, unfor¬ 
tunately, all too well known, and, despite 
all precautions, it appears to be spreading 
It is very annoying to think that much of 
this might be prevented. Although the 
disease is notifiable, small growers whose 
crop is infected deliberately refrain from 
reporting the outbreak, and, in this way, 
the affected area spreads. In such cases it 
is tiie duty of those under whose notice 
such cases may come to report them to the 
authorities without delay, even at the risk 
of local unpopularity.—A Scottish Gar-I 

DENER. 1 


Using liquid manure —In using liquid 
manure great care ought- to be taken that 
it ls not given too strong. Some fieopk 
make a great mistake in thinking that 
the stronger it is the more beaiefiria! it 
will be to the plants; hut this is wrong, 
as, instead of nourishing and stimulating 
the plants, it kills the roofs and causes 
failure when success was expected. Again', 
unless the pots are full of roots, it will 
be better to dispense with it aJreirethpr, 
as pure water will be quite sufficient for 
them. One pant liquid manure to three 
parts water will he quite strong enough 
for ordinary plants, such as Fuchsias. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, etc. This applied 
two or three times a week will lie much 
more beneficial than stronger doses given 
less often. 

The Rhubarb patoh, having been heavily 
pulled this season owing to the shortage' 
of fruit, is now in many cases in an ex¬ 
hausted condition, the leaves and stein.s 
being small and poor. This means a 
light and backward crop next spring if 
something is not done now to enable the 
plants to recuperate. Treatment may 
consist of a good mulch of farmvard 
manure round the crowns after pricking 
up the surface and clearing away weeds. 
Weekly applications of liquid manure, or 
house slops, may also lie given as long as 
the leaves remain green, and no more 
stalks should be pulled this year._J. 


THE WEEK’8 WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Muscat Grapes.— Now that 
stoning has been passed, and the !>erries 
are again swelling fast, the bundles 
should be looked over, with a view to cut¬ 
ting out any imperfectly set or seedless 
berries, which can be quickly discerned, 
as they fail to keep pace with those con¬ 
taining a full complement of seeds. If 
the removal of the first named spoils the 
appearance of the bunches, they may be 
left, but it is useless to leave those which 
are seedless. To ensure berries of the 
largest size, the roots must have every 
attention in regal'd to watering and feed¬ 
ing, which must not 1 * done in a hap¬ 
hazard way. To this end the oordeir 
should be frequently tasted, and tepid 
water afforded in sufficient quantities to 
moisten the soil throughout, on each occa¬ 
sion, when needed, supplying stimulating 
food at the same time, either in liquid 
form or in the shape of an artificial fer¬ 
tiliser. Regular attention must also bo 
given to stopping lateral growths, unless 
any portion of the trellis is not suffi¬ 
ciently clothed with foliage, when they 
may be allowed to extend somewhat before 
stopping them. 

Late keeping Grapes. —The foregoing 
remark as to the removal of undersized 
and seedless berries also applies to these 
varieties, and where too many l>erries 
have been left to allow of all swelling to 
their fullest extent without becoming 
wedged, a further thinning should lie care¬ 
fully carried out. If the roots are in good 
order they will appreciate generous 
treatment in regard t-o stimulants, and a 
mulch of horse-droppings spread thinly 
over the border surface will encourage the 
formation of an abundance of surface 
roots, which are so essential to the finish¬ 
ing of the crop. Keep growths regularly 
pinched, and damp down in accordance 
with weather conditions, especially if but 
little or no fire-heat is used. 

Late HambfOS. —These will be colouring 
fast, but until taie berries are finished 
vigilance in regard to the ventilation of 
the house, both at the top and the front, 
damping the floor during the heat of the 
day, and in seeing the border does not 
want for water must not be relaxed. 
When colouring is finished, cool down the 
house, and keep the atmosphere rather 
on the dry side if the weather is inclined 
to be dull; but if the reverse conditions 
prevail, sprinkle the ’floors in the day- 
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time, and slightly shade the roof, to pre¬ 
vent the berries losing colour. If a layer 
of litter some few inches in depth is laid 
on the border, it will arrest evaporation, 
and render watering less frequent. 


Early vineries. —Although but few are 
in a position to undertake work of this 
nature at the present juncture, the next 
few weeks are suitable tor renovating and 
top-dressing borders in need of such at¬ 
tention. Good, fibrous loam is necessary 
for this purpose. The top 3 inches or 
4 inches of an upland sheep pasture or 
high ground in a deer park generally 
yields excellent material for Vine border¬ 
making, and for the growing of all kinds 
of fruit trees. This should be dug at 
once, and ; although better stacked for a 
time to kill the Grass, it may at once be 
used for the purpose under consideration. 
If the requisite quantity is chopped to 
pieces and the necessary ingredients, such 
as wood ashes, Vine border compound, or 
bones and bone-meal, added to it, and the 
whole thrown together in one large heap, 
slight fermentation will set in, when the 
major portion of the roots of the Gras® 
will be killed. If the work is done while 
the Vines are yet clothed with foliage, 
they will recover, in the case of root-4ift- 
ing, all the sooner as a result of new 
roots being emitted directly after the woi*k 
is concluded. Shading the roof and 
syringing the foliage during the day will 
prevent flagging and the Vines becoming 
unduly distressed if the root system has 
to be largely interfered with. If the 
drainage has become choked, and' has to 
be taken out, much time will be saved if 
new drainage material in sufficient quan¬ 
tity is provided beforehand to replace it. 
Borders to which additions have yet to be 
made may, if the Vines are clear of fruit, 
be attended to now. Care must be takeai 
when making up the uew border to break 
away the face of the existing portion, so 
that the old and new may be properly 
bound together. If this is neglected, 
there is a risk of the soil .shrinking and a 
crevice appearing after a time, when the 
root® whicn have pushed through into the 
new compost will become ruptured and 
broken. 

Intermediate Stocks. —Useful as they 
are for spring flowering^ and requiring 
but little warmth during the winter 
months, a good number ot these Stocks 
should be grown. The seed may be sown 
in pans and raised in a cold frame. Pot 
the plants off into GO’s as soon as large 
enough, and keep them in the frame for 
the present. The scarlet and white varie¬ 
ties of „the East Lothian Intermediate 
strain and All the Year Round can lie 
highly recommended. 

Schizanthuses. —The first sowing of the 
Wisetonensis and any other varieties 
favoured should take place shortly, raising 
the plants under the same conditions as 
the preceding. When they have made 
three or four leaves, pot them off and 
stand them on a shelf close up to the light 
in a greenhouse. 


Propagation. —Preparations for the pro¬ 
pagation of the various plants required 
for the flower garden for another season 
should now be made. Calceolarias, 
Agathaeas, Pentstemons, Phloxes, and 
VaoJas succeed best when diihblea into 
beds of prepared soil in cold frames and 
pits. Antirrhinums may be treated in the 
same way or put into boxes. Pelar¬ 
goniums of the Zonal, Ivy Leaf, and 
scented-leaved varieties, with the excep¬ 
tion of the very choice varieties in the 
last-named instance, which do best in 
pots, may also be put into boxes. All 
other choice and tender things are beat 
struck in 48’s. If the stock of boxes is 
short, make the deficiency good, and get 
both them and the necessary number of 
pots ready, so that the taking and inser¬ 
tion of the cuttings can go on uninter¬ 
ruptedly when a start- is made. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots. —All trees now being divested 
of the fruit should have a good washing 
with soapy water. Examine the borders, 
and if the roots are found to be dry, give 
them a thorough watering. Keep the 
secondary shoots pinched back to the first 
leaf, and shorten any robust shoots on 
young trees in preference to pruning them 
in winter. 

The Morello Cherry. —Pruning should 
be done as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered, and the method should be en¬ 
tirely different from that adopted for 
dessert varieties. Remove old wood that 
has fruited, unless it is required for fur¬ 
nishing the tree, and train in sufficient 
young shoots to furnish the wall space. 
If the trees have been disbudded and ihe 
shoots trained moderately thinly, the new 
growth will be firm and clean, such as 
may be expected to produce excellent fruit 
the following season. Do not interfere 
with the main branches, unless any have 
become unhealthy, when they should be 
cut out, and the space furnished by train¬ 
ing in young growth. The advantages of 
pruning at this time are that air and sun¬ 
shine will afterwards reach all portions of 
the tree, thus assisting the young wood 
to ripen, and very little pruning will be 
necessary in winter. When the pruning 
has been done, wash the trees well by 
means of the garden engine. Morello 
Cherries are very hardy, and may, there¬ 
fore, be plan tea in exposed situations 
on the north off north-east sides of 
paths, which are unsuitable for the ma¬ 
jority of fruits. Where wall space is 
limited, the trees can be equally well 
grown as hushes or pyramids, but their 
development is slower in the open, and it 
is not advisable to retain the snoots their 
full length, but to pinch them to three or 
four leaves. Pinch the first lateral 
growth to one leaf, and remove entirely 
any other shoots that develop from this. 

Climbing plants. —Most climbers have 
made luxuriant growth this season, and 
the training of the shoots, and especially 
of those that are not sedf-climbing, has 
entailed a considerable amount of work. 
The ornamental Vines have grown excep¬ 
tionally freely this year. The chief beauty 
will be -seen when the leaves colour in the 
autumn. To have the foliage in the best 
condition, the plants must lie well sup¬ 
plied with moisture while they are grow¬ 
ing freely. Clematis Jackmanni and its 
numerous varieties are making a fine 
show at the present time. It forms a 
handsome subject when trained to a stout 
stake in isolated parts of the shrubbery. 
All climbers should have the superfluous 
growths removed, and, in the case of 
Rambler Roses, the old flowering shoots 
should he cut out, tying in neatly the 
young shoots which will furnish next 
season’s display. 

Rose cuttings. —Shoots, 9 inches to 10 
inches in length, of strong-growing varie¬ 
ties should now he inserted at a depth of 
about 6 inches. Do not remove any of the 
buds, and, if possible, the cutting should 
be taken with a portion of the old wood. 
A shoot from which a flower has recently 
been cut is very suitable for rooting, after 
the lower leaves are removed and the heel 
of old wood trimmed. The soil in which 
the cuttings are inserted should lx> of a 
sandy nature. Good results are obtained 
by the use of pots, provided they are deep 
enough to allow a considerable portion of 
the cutting to be inserted. The cutting 
should rest upon a firm l>ase, and when 
planting is finished he well watered. When 
pots are used, a gentle bottom heat will 
be found to be an advantage, for the 
extra warmth causes roots to form 
readily. Rose cuttings will also root 
freely in cold frames and in the open. 
With care and attention the majority of 
the cuttings will form roots, and in the 
following spring will start freely into 
growth; hut it is well to defer shifting 
them until the following autumn. Tender 


varieties, including Tea Roses, may be 
rooted in the same manner, but the pro¬ 
tection of a cold frame is necessary 
during the winter. In some instances 
Roses on their own roots make compara¬ 
tively little growth for some time, but, all 
points considered, they compare very 
favourably with budded plants. 

Pentstemons. —Cuttings will now be 
taken of the beat varieties. As we grow 
them in large numbers, it is usual to de¬ 
vote a frame for their reception. For 
ismaller quantities, the cuttings-may be 
inserted in pots or boxes, and placed 
under a handlight, keeping the frame 
close until the cuttings nave rooted, 
when air should be gradually admitted to 
harden the young plants. 

Perennial Phloxes produce much finer 
trusses, aud the flowers last longer, when 
young plants are put out each year, espe¬ 
cially if the plants are growing in light 
soils. Cuttings firmly inserted in sandy 
soil, and treated as advised for Pentste¬ 
mons, will make roots readily at this 
season of the year. 

Cabbage. —Where an early' sowing was 
made, the plants will now be large enough 
for planting out. These will be followed 
in due course by plants to form the main 
crop, for, although it is satisfactory to 
have an early batch, it is not advisable 
that a great quantity should be so for¬ 
ward. The earliest plants are not so 
likely to stand well through the winter, 
and usually they are the first to bolt—run 
to seed. 

Celery. —This is doing remarkably well. 
The Celery fly has not been troublesome so 
far, but this pest may make its appear¬ 
ance in autumn, when its effects are far 
more serious than in the spring and early 
summer. As a preventive, fresh soot is 
strewn over the plants two or three times 
a week. Carefully remove all side 
growths and decayed leaves, and give 
liberal doses of liquid manure, in addition 
to ordinary waterings. Celery of the best 
quality can never bo produced if the 
plants are allowed to suffer from want of 
water. Earthing up must be done in ac¬ 
cordance with requirements. It takes 
from six to eight weeks at this season to 
perfect the blanching. No attempt 
should be made to hasten the blanching of 
the later batches, a® the longer this is de¬ 
ferred the more likely will the plants pass 
through a severe winter unharmed. 

Celerlao should receive every enoourage- 
ment to grow to a large adze, ready For 
lifting by the early autumn. It is hardly 
possible to supply this vegetable with loo 
much waterj while manure in some form 
should be given liberally. Keep the sur¬ 
face of the soil about the plants frequently 
stirred with the Dutch hoe. 

Spinach. —Make the principal sowing of 
this vegetable a.t the end or the present 
month or the beginning of next. Though 
no definite date can tie given owing to the 
uncertainty of our climate, it is gene¬ 
rally safe to sow about the time men¬ 
tioned ; hut, in order to make sure of a 
regular supply of this vegetable during 
the winter and spring, constant small 
sowings should be made during the next 
four or five weeks in various parts of the 
garden. The surface of the soil should 
be made very fine, and plenty of soot and 
wood ashes shod Id be incorporated 
with it. 

Turnips. —Good breadths should lie sown 
wherever land is available, as, in the case 
of Spinach, much depends on the weather 
experienced during the next six weeks as 
to the time the roots will be ready for 
use. I have had excellent results from 
sowings made as late as the first week in 
October during mild winters,, but very 
late sowings should be made in a fairly 
sheltered position. F. W. G. 
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Plants for spring flowering.— In the not 

unlikely event of a shortage of fuel, a 
little thought may at this time be given 
to plants which will bloom without any 
great amount of artificial heat in the 
early spring. Chief of these is Hoteia 
japonioa, and in most gardens—those of 
any age, at any rate—there are generally 
numerous large clumps of this very useful 
plant. Now is a good time to take a look 
round, and mark pieces which have 
flowjered freely, with a view to lifting and 
potting such at the proper time. It will 
be found that (as in other cases) the por¬ 
tions at the outsides of the clumps are 
the strongest and best. Solomon’s Seal, 
too, is invaluable for the purpose under 
notice; so, too, is the Plantain Lily, espe¬ 
cially the variegated forms. Dielytra 
epectabilis is well-nigh indispensable, and 
good potfuls of this are not only useful, 
but highly attractive as well. Variety 
may be had by using Gladiolus Colvillei 
albus and G. Ackermanni, while Mont- 
bretias are not without value. Indeed, 
the list might be added to, but other sub¬ 
jects will readily occur to those interested. 

Wasps. —in the course of the week a 
very wet forenoon prevented work on the 
®oil. The rain ceasing early in the after¬ 
noon, the remainder of the working day 
was spent in hunting out wasp nests in 
the orchard and round the environs of the 
garden. The beat resulted in the dis¬ 
covery of seventeen strong nests, each of 
which was marked by placing a stake, to 
which was attached a scrap of rag, in the 
neighbourhood of the nest. After night¬ 
fall the nests were again visited, and a 
strong solution of cyanide of potassium 
was poured into each, a sod being after¬ 
wards cub and placed on the top. This, I 
consider, was a very profitable afternoon’s 
work, and at a convenient time the nests 
will be dug up and destroyed. 

Fruit-picking stall continues, this being 
done, of course, only when the fruit is 
quite dry. When it is damp there is 
always a doubt as to the keeping quali¬ 
ties of the jam, and, in view of the scar¬ 
city of sugar, no risks can be taken. Rasp¬ 
berries are picked at close intervals, and 
the yield will go on for some time yet. 

Wall fruit. —The summer pruning has 
been almost finished, only a few Plum 
trees on a late wall remaining to be at¬ 
tended to. Thinning in the case of Plums 
and of Gages still goes on as time can be 
spared. Strictly speaking, perhaps, thin¬ 
ning ought by this time to have been 
completed, but, for obvious reasons, it has 
been impossible to do so, and, at any rate, 
the thinnings are now sufficiently large to 
be of use for cooking and bottling. There 
is a certain amount of fruit-dropping in 
the case of Apples upon walls, but as the 
crop is heavy these can be soared. In the 
course of the week it was found possible 
to give Plums and Pears on the walls a 
thorough watering, and it is honed that 
this will keep the roots right Qrxtil the 
crops have been gathered. It may be 
said that barren Pear trees received quite 
as much attention in tins respect as tnose 
which are bearing. It is a common fault 
to neglect, or to neglect partially, trees of 
all kinds which may be devoid of fruit or 
bearing indifferent crops; but it is bad 
policy to do so, and it is idle to expect 
good returns in another season from such 
trees. A® regards Peaches, if the trees 
were recently mulched, it may be ad¬ 
visable to remove the material before the 
fruits apnroaeh the ripening stage. When 
the mulchings, however, have been in use 
for a considerable time, the rank qualities 
will have been washed out of the material, 
and it may be permitted to remain in posi¬ 
tion. 

Fig trees In pots which have throughout 
the season been standing out of doors in a 
(sheltered place have, now found a place in 
the orchard housed They will rate™ from 
time to time waierij^s cf chemical 


manure in solution, and, although the 
#rop is not heavy yet, the fruits will be 
useful in their way. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —As these are 
now on the point of ripening, both in the 
case of pot plants and of those in borders 
under glass, much less water will be given 
for a time. Top ventilation will be freely 
given by night and by day, and the trees 
will be gone over daily in order that fruits 
may not drop. When they part from the 
branch with a slight pressure they are 
very nearly fit for the table, and a day or 
two upon the shelf in a greenhouse will 
finish them off. Fruits which are allowed 
to hang until they drop into a net, or into 
a strip of tiffany placed below the trees, 
never keep well. Even if they do not ap¬ 
pear bv outward appearance to have suf¬ 
fered from the fall, it will be found that 
such fruits go bad in a comparatively 
short time. 


Vegetable garden.— Nothing is gained 
by leaving the spent haulm of Peas till a 
later date, so as soon as the last pods are 
gathered from a line, let the straw be 
cleared away. It is the most profitable 
method in the end, for it can be easily and 
cleanly removed at this time, while after 
it is partly ratten it is more difficult to 
remove, and the work is much more un¬ 
pleasant. The same remark applies to 
Bean straw. Prick off seedling Cabbages 
from the earliewt sowing, and if the ground 
lx? dry, water well until they are estab¬ 
lished. Early Potatoes ought not now to 
remain much longer In their quarters. 
There are, so far, no signs of disease 
among main-crop and late varieties, and 
the crop appears likely to be abundant. 
Spinach Beet may be sown, and the quar¬ 
ter intended for autumn Onions should be 
got ready for sowing. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 

BEES AND DISEASE. 

“ B. R. H.” states (August 17th, p. 410) 
that the wild bees inhabiting hollow trees 
and roofs of buildings are apparently re¬ 
sistant to Isle of Wight disease, and I 
think he is right. I have observed the 
same as regards foul brood. I have always 
contended that the true way with disease 
is to prevent it by adopting such modes of 
life as enable the organism to make itself 
proof against bacteria. When we have dis¬ 
covered the conditions necessary to enable 
bees to be healthy we shall be on the true 
path. Apparently our methods of keeping 
bees are inherently unnatural in one or 
more vital ways. What do we find as re¬ 
gards bees living in roofs as distinct from 
bees in frame hives? I think the most re¬ 
markable thing is the free circulation of 
air in such places, whereas we usually put 
on thick quilting over our bees and the air 
circulation is very defective. Another 
point is that we work our queen bees to 
exhaustion. We give a queen twenty large 
frames to fill regularly with brood, and 
possibly her stamina and consequently 
that of her progeny are thereby weakened. 
I know it is very nice to have as many as 
six brood-boxes going on on one hive at 
once, the top four being full of honey as I 
have often had them, but can we per¬ 
sistently follow this intensive system with¬ 
out permanently weakening the bees? I 
hope it is feasible, but it is one of the 
points that suggest themselves to me as, 
perhaps, accounting for the great and ex¬ 
cessive liability of bees to disease in our 
frame hives. I have no faith in Dutch 
bees as being better than the native bee; 
all the argument should be in favour of the 
native race as being the best for its en¬ 
vironment. The old British brown bee 
was good-tempered and healthy. At one 
time I thought crossing with other races a 


good thing, and it may be so for the first 
cross, but afterwards the bastard progeny 
is unsatisfactory in many respects. Ap¬ 
parently all the remedies are futile, and I 
fear we are following a “ will o’ the wisp ” 
if we persist in seeking a remedy in drugs, 
etc. The plain and only certain method is 
to discover how to keep our bees so that 
they will be themselves practically im¬ 
mune to disease as Nature has meant all 
species to be; in fact, a species that is not 
naturally resistant cannot exist at all. 
Either our bees must be made non-liable or 
they are doomed to utter extinction in spite 
of all their would-be physicians. The de¬ 
struction of so many stocks of bees is re-, 
grettable during the present war, but other¬ 
wise it may be a blessing in disguise If 
those that are left are naturally more re¬ 
sistant to disease, and, further, it will 
weed out a lot of careless and unworthy 
beekeepers. 

I think we must keep more bees in skeps, 
as these are more conducive to health than 
wooden hives, and when thatched with 
straw, like Miss Hathaway’s cottage, they 
look very picturesque, as though they were 
cottages made by the bees themselves. A 
few are worth keeping for their appear¬ 
ance alone. I greatly regret myself that 
excessive and disagreeable w’ork in other 
ways prevents me from keeping bees 
during the war, as I believe in keeping 
them fitly or not at all. W. J. Farm Kit. 


SCARCITY OF BEE SWARMS. 

I saw the article on “ Scarcity of Bee 
Swarms ” in a recent issue of Gardening. 
This interested me very much. I was 
staying at a remote village four miles 
from anywhere in June last, and I saw 
the cottagers take any amount of wild 
swarms, and was told they always did 
this from two huge colonies of bees in the 
roof of the magnificent old church. I 
asked why they did not have wooden 
hives and house them properly, instead 
.of in very old skeps, and was told, “ Oh! 
that’s far too much trouble. We just get 
them like this, kill the bees with sulphur 
in the autumn, and have the honey. There 
is always plenty more out of the old 
church in spring, and we cannot be 
bothered to keep them in winter.” As a 
beekeei>er myself, I tried to reason with 
them, but to no effect. 1 cannot help 
thinking, then, what a harvest of stocks 
it would be for any one in the neighbour¬ 
hood who would go in for them. I saw 
one woman take two swarms in one morn¬ 
ing. 

I myself have been worried by far too 
many swarms this year. 1 only reckon to 
keep eight bar-frame hives, quite enough 
for home and friends’ consumption ; but 
they have so insisted on swarming that 1 
have now ten hives, and have given away 
six swarms. My gardener, who under¬ 
stood them, was called up last autumn, 
and I am dependent on one of the farm 
labourers to atttend to them, aud as he has 
some forty hives of his own, mine, natu¬ 
rally, take second place. About a month 
ago they were still tirelessly swarming, 
so I got a friend staying with me to 
examine, and he found fifteen queen cells 
with well-grown grubs. These were de¬ 
stroyed, as 1 do not understand enough 
to rear the queens for sale. It is a pity, 
as I look upon bees just now ns a very 
valuable asset. 1 had enough honey last 
year to make a very appreciable differ¬ 
ence in our sweetening supply. Honey 
cakes are delicious, and I still use honey 
for fruit tarts, etc. 

Have you published the articles on bees 
in book form? If .so, I should be glad to 
have it. though I am too old now to start 
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manipulating bees myself. Mine are 
Dutch bees, and very healthy. 

‘ E. A. O. 

[No, the articles have not been pub¬ 
lished in book form, but by consulting tin* 
complete index published at the end of 
each year, it would be very easy to pro¬ 
cure the copies in which the" various 
articles appeared.—E d.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge it corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
6S, Lincoln'8 Inn Fields, London, IV. C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad \f 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —AU who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only Jour varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Carpenteria californica (H. J. W.).— 
This does not object to a little lime in the 
soil, but if not present there is no need 
to add it. In a rich loam to which have 
been added a little peat and abundance of 
leaf soil it will grow and flower freely. 


spores of the fungus in the bouse. The 
ispores settling on the fruits, are washed 
down by the moisture to the apex of the 
fruit, and at once become active, pene¬ 
trating through the tiny orifice left by the 
decaying bloom. Then it commences to 
spread, and preys upon the flesh, causing 
it to become black, just as is seen in the 
fruits you send us. Once the spot is seen 
on the fruits, cure, so far as the affected 
parts are ooncerned, is impossible. They 
should be at omoe picked off and destroyed. 
The best cure for this trouble is to "dis¬ 
solve 10 ozs. of sulphate pf potassium or 
Liver of sulphur in two quarts of boiling 
water, adding two gallons of water, and 
vsyranging the plants with this. 

Marrows failing to set (J. Thomas).— 
Yours is a common complaint tnis season, 
and it is attributable t-o the very wet 
weather prevailing at the time the female 
flowers were open. This prevented the 
latter from setting and the embryo fruits 
“ sloughed off,” or rotted away, in con¬ 
sequence. Judging by cases which have 
come under our observation, there will he 
no difficulty in this direction now that 
fine, warm weather is being experienced, 
and. though late, you may yet obtain a 
fairly good crop. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Co. Down. —No, the Potatoes would not 
be the cause. You have been keeping the 
atmosphere of the Peach house too dry, 
as also the trees are in all likelihood dry 
at the roots, hence the severe attack of 
red spider.— Mrs. Otway Johnson .—We 
know of no one who grows Roses in the 
way you wish. If you have the plants, it 
is an easy matter to put in cuttings from 
the same, using well-ripened wood for the 
purpose. This may he done next month 
for preference., selecting any shoots that 

have flowered.- A. Carlisle .—You have 

done quite right. The benefit of the 
manure will be felt in the coming season, 
as is evident in the growth now being 
made that you refer to. If the soil is at 
all dry, it would be well to give a good 
soaking of water, so as to wash the good¬ 
ness of the manure down to the roots of 

the plants- H. A. Dawson. — 1 , The Blue 

Gum is the English name for tiie Euca¬ 
lyptus ; 2 , no need for pruning in any 
way^ 3, the Eucalyptus can he raised from 
cuttings of young, we 111 -ripened side 
'shoots, but the plants are, as a rule, 
raised from seed. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


TREES ANT) SHRUBS. 

Kirengeshoma palmata (A. Donovan).— 
This, which first flowered at Kew in 1903, 
comes from the mountains of Japan, and 
hears thin, hairy leaves, in shape like 
those of a Sycamore, and clusters of 
creamy-white flowers in early autumn. 
This plant is found to do best" in moist, 
peaty soil and partial shade, fierce sun 
scorching both leaves and flowers. An 
illustration, which shows the habit of the 
plants when doing well appears in our 
issue of October 7, 1905, p. 421. 

The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
deliciosus) (II. J. TV'.).—This is hardy as a 
bush in most gardens where the soil is 
light, and in cold districts may he grown 
against a wall, which it will quickly clothe 
with a beautiful growth, and flower more 
freely than when grown as a bush. Always 
select for it the sunniest and warmest 
place in the garden. A warm, loamy soil 
suits it best. We do not know the variety 
of Philadelphus to which you refer. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black-spot in Tomatoes (W. G .).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by a fungus 
called Cladosporium fulvum, which germi¬ 
nates soonest in moisture. In the morn- 
ing, any moisture that may have accumu¬ 
lated through vapour rising from the soil 
during the night becomes condensed on 
the fruits, and invariably runs down to 
the lowest point of th< 
ture would do no hi' 

Digitize a byX 


Names of plants.— F. A. Piggott.—l, 
Muehlenbeckia axillaris; 2, Helxine 

Solieroli- J. S. Purdon. —Rosa rugosa 

Blanc double de Coubert, easily increased 
from cuttings in the autumn or from 
suckers of own root plants. - C. F. Mac¬ 

donald.— 1 , Veronica. Send fuller speci¬ 
men with foliage; 2, Fentstemon bar- 
batus; 3, Lychnis chalcedonica; 4, Salvia 

virgata nemorosa.- C. Truin.— Rose 

Campion (Agrostemma coronaria).- 

J. B- —I, CEnothera Lamarckiana; 2, 
Helianthus rigidus; 3, Lithospermuin 

prostratum; 4, Francoa ramosa.- A.. 

Dublin. — 1 , Verbena venosa : 2 , Ceanothus 
azureus; 3, Helenium pumilum striatum; 

4, Epilobium hirsutum. - II. T. M .—1 , 

Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus var.); 2, 
Leycestei ia formosa; 3," The Bladder 

Senna (Colutea arborescens) ; 4, Spirma 

canescens.- S. S.—l* Solidago Vir- 

gaurea; 2, Lysimachia vulgaris; 3, 

Asitrantia major • 4, Pyrethrum uligino- 

sum. - B. F. N .—1 , Erigeron speoiosus; 

2 , Hypericum calycinum; 3, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum frutescens Etoile d’Or; 4, Helenium 
autumnale.- L. A. W .—1, The Way¬ 
faring tree (Viburnum Lantana); 2, 

Funkia ovata variegata; 3, Corydalis 

lutea • 4, Monarda fistulosa.- C. R. _1, 

Olearia Haasti; 2, Spirrra Bumalda var. 

Anthony Waterer.- Bed font. —1, Rud- 

beclria laciniata Golden Glow; 2, 
Qsmunda regalis; 3, Cryptomeria japonica 

elegans.- Old Subscriber. —Sollya hete- 

rophylla. 



Names off fruit.— Plum Tree.—I, Plum 
Early Rivers; Apples: 2, Juneating; 3, 
Mr. Gladstone; 4, Devonshire Quarren- 
den. 


The demand for women gardeners.— 

Presiding at the seventy-ninth anniversary 
of the Royal Botanic Society. Major R. C. 
Carr said their School of Practical Gar¬ 
dening for Ladies maintained its success¬ 
ful career, and, although the urgent call 
for land gardeners had reduced the num¬ 
ber of students, the work done by them 
was of considerable benefit to the Gardens. 
The Soya Bean experiments initiated at 
the Gardens in 1914 had now, he said, 
reached the stage when it was possible to 
test the varieties in the field, and trials 
were taking place. 


THE COMPLAINT 

from which you probably suffer most la 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers Is almost a guarantea of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It la essential to seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’a Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will in all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There Is good reason for the 
popularity of 

BEECHAMS 


PULS. 


Prepared only by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM, St. Helene, Lane. 
Sold everywhere 

In boxes, labelled le-3d aad 3a-0d. 



f SANITAS Powder 

I INSURES YOUR CROPS 

U Against SLUGS, WORMS. RATS, 
ft mice, CATS, and BIRDS. 





“• »»• ' 'iub. |F«r uwt. Ii.u.r. 

London) of all Chen ist-a. Stores, and 
Nurserymen 

THE SANITAS CO., Ltd, 

LIMEHOU8E, LONDON, E. 14, 

rded Medal, Royal Horticulture 
EmbibiMon, 1»IL 
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F\ON’T put in your seeds and trust to luck. Save yourself anxiety 
^ and financial loss by spraying your crops. It has been proved 
again and again that spraying does actually destroy insect pests 
and prevent disease and blight. In a bad season spraying may 
save the entire Potato crop. 

Of supreme importance is the selection of a spraying machine that will 
give continuous and satisfactory service. The 
best known and most reliable line of Sprayers is iT 

the "libel.” Each model is made from the \ LA 

finest materials by high-class workmen, and \ 
built to conform to the Food Production Depart- J|t \ 
ment’s specifications. mu.tZud catalog J 

United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd j| jHtf 

Empress Foundry Corn brook Manchester u nr Wft\ 


UBEL 


Knapsack 

Sprayers 


Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 

Terms and all particulars on application to:— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone: Bank .3944. 


STORES, LIVERPOOL 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH 

Stone House, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone : 214 Sjirewsb ry. 


PLYWOOD FACTORY, 63, Grove Road, Tottenham, London, N. 


Books for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS.- 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By Tiiomas Baines. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/- net, post tree. 

FLORA AND SVLVA.— Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Each 
volume is complete in itse'f, with Index, and oTer 20 
coloured platen, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7 6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
I price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies, bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the years 1904 and 1905 are 
also available. Price (to clear), 10 6 per volume, post 
free. A handsomer volume, or one more interesting to 
the lover of flowers and trees, could not be imagined 
Ordinary price, 25/-. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 2i<L 

Cloth Binding Case for " Gardening Illustrated,'’ 
with complete Index for past year, S/-» post free. 
Complet e volume for year, 12/-. 

FARM AND HOME.— A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. Id. weekly. By post, lid. 

Cloth Binding Case for “Farm and Home,’’ to hold a 
year’s copies of the paper. By post, 2/6. Complete 
volume for year, 7 6. By post, 8/-. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN* 

—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.- 

F.mbracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. - Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
grown for Market. By C. W. Shaw. By post (to clear), 
1 - net. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY. 

with many thousands of Names and Addresses. Further 
issues suspended for the duration of the War. Contains 
latest Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti¬ 
cultural Trade, classified in various ways ; Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats (over 9,000). Useful for 
Owners, Head Gardeners, and people in the Horti¬ 
cultural Trade. Latest issue. Price, 1 • net. By post, 
1/6. Strongly bound in green cloth, gilt, by post, 2— 

| TOWN GARDENING.— New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B.C. Ravenscroet. A Handbook of the 
best Trees, Shrubs, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2 6 net. 

HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY. - A Volume 
of selected Anecdotes, reprinted from ‘ Farm and 
Home "; classified according to subject. A most divert¬ 
ing book for countrjr reading. Cloth, gilt lettering, 2- 
net, post free. 

Also supplied in a paper covered Edition, 1/- net, 
post free. 

VILLA GARDENING. — A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. Hobday. 2 6 net, post free. 

COLOURED PLATES (200 sorts), finely reproduced 
from drawings by tlie best flower artists. Post free. 
Three for 6d. : twelve for 16; twenty-five for 3-1 
fifty for 5 6, assorted. Per 100, 10/-. 


MANAGER: 65, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised In this paper, and made and gold over 20.000 
Machines YOU CAN BIDE AND TEST THE 
MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 

GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 

Lion Cyole Works, 85, Moseley- 8t., Birmingha m. 

IVAPORITE INSECTS IN THE*SOIlJ 

Of all Seedsmen 

Strawson Che mic al C* It* 79Q u een Victoria S* London 

TX7ANTEI).—A Gardener, over present mili- 

’ " t-ary age or reject, to look after staff of five girls In 
large vegetable garden with several greenhouses Apply, 
stating qualifications, nge. and family, if any. House avail¬ 
able in the grounds. Locality, Ra nhill, Lancs, "p. B.," 
Box No 689. Gardening Illustrated, 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

"□LOWER POTS. —10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 31n., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


BAYLISS 

JONES & 
BAYLISS L” 

WOLVERHAMPTON 
AMO 

!: LONDON 


S ANKEYS'-jS*" POTS 

i T>he BEST ond Cheapest*. 

I MmU nmmmtltf at mcN alia rrqutrad and ha. « “ carriage paM ■ 
fMataOa* f can-lag." frequently amount, (a halt valua at 
• *** ****** w tar Price I let. lore. 

„$PFCIA1. POT5 of all deacrlfMlaua. Hula IV,-I. and Feta 
’’ * l » Paaa leva, Id. each. 

mCHARD S^'KEY A SC V, LTP, 
Belt w e 11 Pottc rie s VCrKTi* /< ‘>ff lAf. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes- ---'*" - 

day preceding the date shown on the paper. "DEADERS will oblige by mentioning GaB- 

—- -Ll» dening Illustrated when answering advertise- 

_ , _ _ „ _ roents. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. readers. 
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HARDY BLUE FLOWERS. 

The greatest charm of blue flowers is their 
rarity. To read over a catalogue of hardy 
garden plants one would imagine that blue 
flowers were quite as common as red or 
pink or yellow flowers. True blue is the 
most highly specialised colour in Nature. 

Purple is a blending of equal parts of 
red and blue. Between pure cobalt blue 
and purple there is an infinite gradation of 
colour. To these differences florists seem 
to be oblivious. Their “true blues” and 
“ intense blues ” and “ sky blues ” may or 
may not be blue at all. 

Perhaps it requires a trained eye to re¬ 
cognise fine distinctions in colour, and a 
blanket term of “blue” is good enough 
for the public, but the enthusiast with a 
blue garden knows the thrill of watching a 
new variety advertised as blue grow and 
bloom, but just as liable to bloom purple 
or even magenta as it is to turn out real 
blue. 

After years of collecting and trying out 
“ blue ” flowers a gardener will seldom 
boast of more than a dozen varieties that 
are truly blue. The 

Delphiniums stand first on the list. 
Delphinium Belladonna is clear turquoise- 
blue ; D. formosum is deep cobalt. There is 
a great variety of splendid hybrids, some 
running into purples and mauves, but the 
two varieties named are unapproachable 
in purity of colour. 

Anohusa italica is another true blue. 
Tall and coarse in stem and leaf, the deep 
cobalt flowers and magenta buds look like 
great sprays of Myosotis (Forget-me-not). 
Anchusa will bloom the second summer 
from spring-sown seed and continue to 
flourish for several years if the winters 
are not severe. No blue garden can be 
without the double variety of 

Centaurea ctanus, the popular Corn¬ 
flower. 

Plumbago Larpf.nt^e is indispensable in 
a blue garden. It grows about a foot 
high; in colour a fine, deep cobalt, with 
just a tone of warmth. The 

Tradescantias and Commelinas con¬ 
tain several species with very pure blue 
flowers, but they are visually small, and, 
though they must have their place in the 
blue garden, they are not important. The 
Siberian Squill is small, but it is very im¬ 
portant, because it blooms with the Snow¬ 
drop. Of course, Myosotis (Forget-me- 
not) will be included. 

Do not scorn wild Chicory because it is 
a weed. Early each morning its stalks are 
a cloud of light warm blue. The perennial 
Flax is of about the same colour, though 
nearer sky-blue than lavender-blue. 

If you include flower? that are violet- 
blue or lavender-blue a number may be ad¬ 
mitted to the blue garden, Platyoodon, 
Veronica, Scabiosa caucasica, Mertensia, 
some of the light blue Hyacinths, and a 
few Irises. Some Germaniea varieties are 
lavender-blue, and, though two or three 
Japanese Irises approach true blue, there 
are none actually cobalt. Many of them, 
however, are pencilled or marked with in¬ 
tense blue on a different-coloured ground.— 
Boston C. S. Monitor^ T 
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Mango No. II.— I was much interested in 
the Mango No. 11, referred to in Garden¬ 
ing of July 27th, as it was first planted in 
Jamaica on the East property. Admiral 
Rodney captured a French vessel and gave 
the seeds to my great grandfather, who 
had a very beautiful garden. These, par¬ 
ticular seeds were in a box labelled No. 11, 
hence the name.— Mrs. D’EstA East, 
Bourton House , Moreton-in-Marsh , Glou¬ 
cester. 

The Banewort (Sambucus Ebulus).—This 
is not such a terrible plant as Mr. Edward 
Jekyll (August 17th, page 403) would lead 
some to think. When planted in the wild 
garden it is effective in July and August, 
and here no difficulty has been found in 
keeping it within bounds. It is estab¬ 
lished in very heavy soil. Possibly on 
lighter soils it may be of a more rambling 
nature. It is herbaceous and throws 
growths up to about 4 feet high, with an 
inflorescence of white flowers slightly 
tinged with pink.—H. S., Bolebroke 
Gardens , Hartfield , Sussex. 

Coarse Pears.— There is no merit in 
growing Pears to a large size. Anything 
that can be got big seems now to be the 
order of the day. These big Pears are mis¬ 
leading to the general public, and exhibi¬ 
tors can hardly be blamed, as they natur¬ 
ally show what are likely to please the 
judges, well knowing that if they only 
selected for table quality they would not 
•find a place in the prize list, let alone take 
the leading prize. Not till there are 
classes set apart for quality alone will 
there be any improvement. A big, coarse 
Pear is the worst of all fruits, big fruits 
of other kinds not showing such a differ¬ 
ence in quality.—A. G. 

The Fire Thorn (Crataegus Pyracantha). 
—Those on the look-out for variety in wall 
plants should not overlook the Fire Thorn. 
It will accommodate itself to the smoky 
surroundings of a town, and there the 
berries show up, and when berries are not 
in evidence, its small, dense foliage com¬ 
pletely covers a wall. This plant, as a 
iule, is allowed to grow naturally, the 
knife never being used. I have a plant on 
tin* front of my house, and not having 
much room for it I resolved to try what 
pinching the young growths would do. 
This has been carefully carried out every 
year, with the result that the space is en¬ 
tirely covered with growth, while the plant 
is. this year, ablaze with the berries now 
colouring fast.—A. G. 

White Heather.— Erica (Calluna) vulgaris 
alba and the purer and,more elegant-look¬ 
ing E. v. Serlei are now very pretty, the 
low bushes thickly furnished with sprays 
of satiny-white flowers. E. v. Serlei has 
the larger flowers on longer, more taper¬ 
ing, and elegantly-inclined sprays, though 
both are welcome and equally free-flower¬ 
ing. The two varieties named, while dis¬ 
tinct enough at flowering time, are even 
more so when in growth, and where it was 
possible to water freely during the long, 
dry spell of early summer the reward is 
obvious now in the denser, fresher green 
of the bushes and their more abundant 
flowering. Where this was not possible 
the plants have rusty-looking leaves, bare 
stems, and bear a more or less stunted 
display of flowers. 


Single Hollyhocks in a Scottish town 
garden. —There is a little front garden in 
Laurieknowe, Maxwelltown, Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, where there is at the present 
time a charming display of single Holly¬ 
hocks. The garden, only a few yards 
square, is in a street which was noted for 
its dust and mud until lately, when it was 
paved. Single Hollyhocks have been 
grown In this garden for some years and 
have increased in numbers until, this 
season, there are many handsome spikes 
and flowers in charming shades of colour. 
They range from crimson through pink to 
blush and buff to pure yellow and white. 
Seeing these single Hollyhocks flourishing 
so well under such adverse circumstances 
induces me to pen a note which may in¬ 
duce others similarly situated to attempt 
their cultivation even under unfavourable 
conditions.—S. Arnott. 

Magnolia grandiflora (Exmouth variety). 
—A flue example of this Is among the fea¬ 
tures of Sir Harry Veitch’s garden at East 
Burnham Park, , the plant covering two 
sides of the house from the terracq side 
and having long since tilled its allotted 
space, flowers with considerable freedom 
every year. Happily, in the case of this 
good evergreen sort all the flowers, which 
are sweet-scented, do not appear simul¬ 
taneously. Even without flowers the great 
mass of lustrous leaves constitutes a most 
imposing whole, though it is when the 
plant is bespangled with ivory-white, 
goblet-fashioned flowers, and the vicinity 
redolent of their fragrance, that it arrests 
attention. Of this same variety the most 
reliable in flowering of the species named, 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Sons, Exeter, 
staged a vase of flowers at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on August 
13th last.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Campanula R. B. Loder.— This beautiful 
little Campanula Is at its best here now 
(August 12th). It is a variety of Cam¬ 
panula pusilla, and appeared in Mr. 
Reginald Prichard’s, nursery a few years 
ago. The bells are rounder, shorter, and 
fatter than those of most forms of C. 
pusilla, and the ]>oints of the petals are 
distinctly rolled back. Also it is semi¬ 
double. There are two bells fitting like 
two gloves one within the other, so that 
instead of its being a five-pointed bejl it is 
ten-pointed. The roundness of the flower 
and Its ten rolled-back points make it a 
most distinct and charming Campanula. I 
find it a healthy, vigorous variety, though 
it does not ramble quite so freely as the 
other forms of C. pusilla. It grows 4 inches 
to 5 inches high, flowers with the greatest 
freedom, and is altogether a most attrac¬ 
tive plant for the rock garden or the front 
of any bed of hardy flowers.— Clarence 
Elliott, Stevenage. 

ttood autumn flowers.— As stated in an 
article under the above heading (p. 40G), 
many of the plants that flower in the open 
border during the autumn will need but 
very little attention when once they are 
planted. This applies to many autumn¬ 
flowering subjects, while, on the other 
hand, a considerable number are greatly 
benefited by being divided and replanted 
every two years or three years. Plants 
to which this applies are the different 
Michaelmas Daisies, which will be almost 
starved if they are allowed to remain too 
long undisturbed. On the other hand, 
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Chrysanthemum ullglnosum does not need 
to be moved, as It will seek ,fields and 
pastures new by means of Its under¬ 
ground shoots. A couple of fine clumps 
Helenium Riverton Gem, which have 
been in their present position six years, 
do not travel at all, but are now dense 
masses that flower freely every season.— 
K. R. W. 

The Madonna Illy (Lilium caudidum).— 
The note on the good growth of this Lily, 
by Mr. Challis on p. 419, interested me, as 
l had seen the results he describes in differ¬ 
ent counties, but in each case on a 
calcareous soli. The great thing in Lily 
culture is to study what Is possible in the 
soil of our garden or district, as plants 
come from so many lands and often at 
great altitudes that in but few places in 
our isles can we grow well in the natural 
soil more than a few kinds.—W. 

Notes from Godstone, Surrey.— Phloxes 
have been wonderful this month. I have 
never seen such fine ones in size and colour. 
I notice many different opinions on 
Lavatera Olbia. Mine from cuttings in a 
cold frame are large, showy plants, but 
there are never many flowers out at once. 
I think some plants hanging over a rock 
in the rock garden are better than those in 
the garden, which always incline to leaf. 

I have been growing Gentiana lagodie- 
hiana this year, and it Is a beautiful mass 
of colour now, very like G. acaulis, only 
paler and also a far freer flowerer. Very 
few people grow Poterium obtusum, which 
flowers for weeks, and even when withered 
the fluffy heads are quite ornamental. 
Daphne Cneorum is flowering for the 
second time here. It ramps about and is 
a blaze of colour in May, yards across.— 
N. S. CUNINGHAXLE. 

The 8oarlet-berrled Elder.— The note by 
“ W.” in a recent issue concerning the 
partial failure of this is not without inter¬ 
est. The variety is by no means so ac¬ 
commodating as the common Elder, which, 
indeed, soon becomes a i»est by reason of 
its habit of increasing Itself by self-sown 
seedlings. While the common Elder will 
succeed in the poorest soil, the Scarlet- 
berried Elder is seldom satisfactory unless 
given a deep, rich, and rather moist soil. 
It is a very ornamental tree, and in con¬ 
genial situations adds much to the interest 
of shrubberies in the early autumn. Less 
rampant, by far, than the ordinary Elder, 
its conspicuous clusters of berries attract 
attention, and they are afc ornamental in 
their season as are those of Gotoneaster 
frigida at a later date. For a number of 
seasons I thought that, for some reason, 
the seeds were infertile, no seedlings be¬ 
ing observed, but latterly I notice a good 
many here and there. At the same time, 
they are far from being so common as those 
of the ordinary Elder, and they are well 
worth looking after.—W. McG., lialmac. 

Gentiana lagodechiana. — This lovely 
si>ecies, from the Caucasus, is not only one 
of the most satisfactory of midsummer- 
flowering kinds—being at Its best with G. 
septemflda and others in July and August 
—but is also, by reason of free growth and 
being easily managed, one of those which 
should never be absent from any collection 
of choice alpines. Witness of this was the 
splendid tufts recently shown Igr Messrs. 
Baker, Wolverhampton, before the Royal 
Horticultural Society, handsome specimens 
15 inches to 18 inches across, with numer¬ 
ous procumbent, leafy stems terminated 
by rich blue flowers which are each about 

II inches across and of about equal length, 
the tube paler within, the reflexing lobes 
of the corolla rather copiously spotted with 
white at their bases. It was unfortunate 
that, owing to the dulness of the moment 
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and the absence of sunlight in the Drill 
Hajl when shown, but few of the brilliant 
flowers expanded. An easy and an accom¬ 
modating kind, it presents no difficulty if 
planted in deep, rich, sandy loam xyitli 
which well-decayed leaf-soil has been 
freely incorporated.—E. H. J. 

The Mountain Avene (Dryas octopetala). 
—I think the flowering of this depends to 
some extent on the way in w T hich it is 
planted. About twenty-five years ago I 
established it on the top of rocks where 
there are numerous chinks. It spread 
rapidly, rooting itself in all directions, and 
now covers a space of about G feet each 
w’ay. I do not think any lime was added 
to the soil, which w’as a mixture of loam, 
peat, and slate’ chips. This is the first 
season it has not flowered freely, probably 
owI*ng to the very dry weather. There 
were, perhaps, fifty flowers in May and a 
good many more in June. I have several 
times counted at least 200 flowers open at 
the same time. It is a good plan to cut 
back some of the old growths ’in early 
spring. ‘The Dryas goes on flowering for 
several months, and some of the blooms in 
August must have been over 2 inches 
across.—E. C. Buxton, Beltws-y-Cocd. 

Early Apples.— A close scrutiny of 
fruiterers’ shop-windows of late has re¬ 
vealed the fact that some varieties of 
Apples have, in spite of the untoward re¬ 
turns as regards the fruit crop, borne well. 
Of these, James Grieve, Ecklinville Seed¬ 
ling, Worcester Pearmain, Mank’s Codiin, 
Tower of Glamis, and Stirling Castle were 
particularly noticeable, the fruits in the 
last-named instance being very clean and 
well-developed. Some Warner’s King were 
also noted, but it is a pity they had been 
gathered so soon, as they w T ould have 
grown much larger and been in a fitter 
condition for cooking had they been 
allowed to hang a few w r eeks longer. Of 
dessert varieties Devonshire Quarrenden 
has been much in evidence, and in a less 
degree Beauty of Bath, of which some nice 
clean samples were noted. Duchess of 
Oldenburgh has been, and still Is, fairly 
plentiful. Golden Knob is now to be seen 
in a good many shop-window’s, but the 
fruits do not look like the Kentish Apple 
grown under that name. The prices still 
rule high, and will, I am afraid, continue 
to do so.—A. W. 

The Tree Poppy (Dendromecon rlgidum). 
—This beautiful shrub opened its first 
flowers in early August. The blooms are 
each rather more than 2 inches in 
diameter, both the petals and the central 
cluster of anthers being a glistening But¬ 
tercup-yellow, with a slight fragrance of 
Cucumber. Each flower, unlike those of 
most Poppies, lasts for at least a w eek in 
fair weather. The Tree Poppy is a native 
of the foothills of California, w r here, 
growing in light, warm soil among 
thickets of Ceanotlius and other flowering 
shrubs, it blooms nearly all the year 
round. I have seen it 7 feet or S feet high 
on the hills near Santa Barbara, where 
frost and snow are by no means unknown, 
and have often thought it the most beau¬ 
tiful object of the many lovely things in 
that land of flowers. Here It appears to 
be fairly hardy with the protection of a 
wall, and w r ould doubtless do in the open 
nearer the sea. It requires a free and 
gritty soil, dry in winter, and full sun. 
The main difficulty appears to be to in¬ 
duce it to ripen its young wood before 
winter; but even If this should be 
cut back by frost, the shrub will usually 
start agaiu. Propagation Is generally 
effected by cuttings. I wtis told in Cali¬ 
fornia by nurserymen that the seed is 
most difficult to germinate.—A. T. John¬ 
son, N. Wales. 


Campanula haylodgensls fl.-pi.— Though 

I confess not to be a great admirer of 
double Bellflowers, this pretty free-flower¬ 
ing sort appeals to me by reason of its 
exceptional colouring—deep mauve-blue— 
and a profuse blossoming which naturally 
accounts for the length of its stay. Of 
trailing habit akin to C. isophylla and not 
a little of the freedom of flowering which 
characterises that species and its forms— 
albeit its balloon-shaped buds are quite 
distinct—its leaf character also approxi¬ 
mates to that of the white-flowered form 
of the Ligurian Harebell, as though that 
well-known sort played a part in its being. 
How r ever that may be, it is both a good 
and decorative variety, valuable alike for 
its late coining, its freedom, and colour. 
The flow T ers are semi-double, and in this 
respect alone among trailing sorts, I be¬ 
lieve, save for 0. Warley, which is frailer 
and more sparsely habited, with less 
notched leaves and smaller flowers of 
rather deeper hue. In short, the subject 
of this note is unmistakably the better gar¬ 
den plant of the two and more vigorous. 
In all probability, how r ever, both may need 
that measure of protection wiiich a selected 
position affords, rock fissure or wall, 
which, suiting C. isophylla, might also 
best cater for the needs of either of these 
twain and enable them to become per¬ 
manent ornaments in gardens from which 
now they are too frequently absent.— 
S. V. S. 

Cheap flower seeds. — Despite the 
scarcity of labour and increased cost of 
production, one or two of our seed firms 
w ho made little increase last season in the 
prices of their w T ell-known summer flowers 
deserve the hearty thanks of the email 
growers who welcome a bright summer 
display and can only afford a trifling out¬ 
lay towards securing the same. A large 
cottage garden that came under notice the 
other day was quite a revelation as to 
what can be effected at a minimum of ex¬ 
pense, and the owner was not a little proud 
of his efforts. A surprising display was 
furnished by some eight or nine clumps of 
Sw’eet Peas, the outcome of a threepenny 
packet of seed; a great variety in good 
shades and flue large blooms on stems well 
over a foot in length. Beyond a thorough 
preparation of the ground, staking, and 
the prompt removal of seed-pods, they re¬ 
ceived no other attention; indeed, there 
was not the time to spare. In the dwarfer 
flowers, tierhaps the greatest variety is 
furnished by the Nasturtiums in nearly all 
shades of rod and yellow, the most distinct 
being a rich orange and a deep scarlet. I 
was interested in some clumps in wiiich the 
annual Gypsopliila has been associated in 
the one case with Linum grandiflorum. and 
in the other with Love in a Mist, all doing 
well and very pretty and effective. Nice 
Godetias and Clarkias had also been 
acquired very cheaply, and were res]ac¬ 
tively, in their soft and glowing shades, 
helping towards the general effect.—E. It. 
S., Hardwick. 

The 8orrel-tree at Knaphlll (Oxydendrou 
arboreum).—This thrives at Knaphili— 
good evidence of its value for cool and 
peaty lands. Mr. A. Waterer sends some 
sprays of the flower from a tree 30 feet 
high. Why should the old Linmean name 
Andromeda be changed, ns botanists prefer 
the prior mime? However, our interest is 
not botany and there is a good English 
name. Sargent says it grows on well- 
drained gravelly soil above streams. Its 
best place with ue seems in a peaty wild 
garden. The leaves are said to be of fine 
colour in autumn, but I never saw’ it in that 
state. In view r of the areas of peaty lands 
in our isles such trees, if not of quite gar¬ 
den use, might well be used in the wild 
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garden with the Sweet Alders (Clethra) in 
bloom at the same season and the hand¬ 
some Dogwoods which enliven the w r ood 
with fine colour.—W. R. 

-This is a native of Eastern North 

America, whence it was introduced in 
1752. Here and there about the country, 
eqiecimens 30 feet high may be found, 
although it. is usually dwarfer, often a 
bush 15 feet or less in height. In America 
it grow's 50 feet higli w r ith a trunk 15 
inches or more in diameter. The leaves in 
autumn turn to a vivid scarlet or rich 
orange before they fall. It blooms in July 
and August, the flow’ers being creamy- 
white and borne in large terminal panicles, 
each sometimes 0 inches long and over 
0 inches through. The conditions required 
by Rhododendrons are suitable for this 
plant, although, like a number of other 
trees from Eastern N. America, it is some- I 
times rather difficult to deal with under 
cultivation. At other times it may be seen 
growing quite freely and causing no 
trouble. It is difficult to increase by any 
other means than seeds, w'hich are usually 
iuq>orted.—D. 

Hollyhocks.— “ A. G.’s” note on the 
Hollyhock in your issue of the 17th Inst, is 
refreshing. The Hollyhock is especially of 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN8. 

TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

No. XXI.— Pansy Lady Knox. —We have 
kept to the simple coloured Pansies now 
for many years—among the fiowers one 
canuot do without and of loveliest colour. 
We have not the mountain air and oi>en 
mountain soil they love, and wirew’orm 
and other enemies sweep them off, but w'e 
keep on and thought w’e knew all the 
beaufty of colour they had to offer, as one is 
so apt to do. Then came in the varlety Lady 
Knox from Messrs. Dobbie, of Edinburgh, 



could be got, to add it to our best edging 
plants. We keep to the word Pansy, as the 
Latin word Viola belongs by right to the 
great natural family whence all the hybrid 
kinds come. W. 

Sussex. 


ACANTHOLIUM VENUSTUM. 

The mental query as to w'hether this 
pretty species is either a little tender or 
short-lived is one that I have more than 
once indulged in, with but little satisfac¬ 
tion. It may be that, given certain eon- 



Part of an edging of Tufted Pansy Lady Knox. 


value for flowering at this season, wffien 
there is apt to occur rather a hiatus of 
bloom in herbaceous borders and wdien its 
colours form pleasing contrasts to the 
yellows of Rudbeckia, etc. At the same 
time, it is possible that “ A. G.” is unduly 
nervous in regard to its growth. In this 
small garden there are a number of excel¬ 
lent plants 7 feet to 9 feet high, branching 
freely and flow r ering from 2 feet above 
ground upwards. These have given a dis¬ 
play for some weeks and bid fair to con¬ 
tinue a good while longer, and are quite 
free from disease. The soil is exceedingly 
poor after several years’ total neglect, but 
the finest plants are not in the border 
proper, but in the path, which consists of 
stones, clinker, ashes, and the like, with a 
subsoil of stony sand, the whole efficiently 
burgled by tree and hedge roots. More¬ 
over, the season here has been one of the 
driest on record, with merely nominal 
rainfall since June. The plants have had 
no attention of any kind, ow ing to lack of 
time, and it may be that the natural per¬ 
versity w T ith which gardeners are fully 
acquainted accounts for their successful 
determination to block the path effectually. 


-L. A. F. 
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ditions, such as a cold, ill-drained soil or 
a sunless position, it w T ould prove to be 
both, since it w T ould most likely succumb 
to them. Conversely, if planted in 
a high and dry position, such 
as a rock cleft or w’ell-arranged 
fissure betw'een rocks, w'here the 
roots could penetrate deeply into an 
open mixture of half^oam, half old mortar 
rubble, sandstone, or limestone, it would 
generally prove to be happy, and, while 
remaining so for years, provide a wel¬ 
come bit of colour from mid-July on¬ 
wards. In any case, the species is im¬ 
patient of much wet at the root, and de¬ 
lights unmistakably in sun and warmth. 
Given these, the spiny tufts assume an 
almost silvery-grey tone, whiter than Is 
their wont, and are pretty indeed when 
bearing freely the miniature pink-flowered 
sprays. Both good and choice, it is far 
less accommodating than the “ Prickly 
Thrift ” (A. glumaceum), and more diffi¬ 
cult to increase. 

Seedlings are easily raised wdien the 
greater difficulty of securing fertile seeds 
has been overcome by artificial pollina¬ 
tion, w'hlch, by the way, is well-nigh 
essential. Cuttings can only be rooted 


when the young, unflowered bits are 
secured with a heel attached, early sum¬ 
mer or as soon as suitable material is to 
be found being best. To this end plants 
may be forwarded under glass, the youth¬ 
ful condition being important. Pure sand 
or sand and fibre I have found better than 
sand and soil mixtures for the cuttings, 
while a 5-inch pot plunged in one of 
S inches diameter, the whole covered with 
a sheet of glass, constitutes a handy pro¬ 
pagating medium. The cuttings are 
rather slow in rooting, and overwetness 
of the material should bo avoided. Stock 
may also be increased by filling in the 
tufts with a sand and cocoanut fibre mix¬ 
ture, which, If kept slightly moist and 
tiie plant given frame treatment mean¬ 
while, will tend to promote root action. 
This last, if taken in hand now, would 
probably render the plant lit for division 
in early spring. The members of the 
genus also respond to root propagation, 
though not many w'ould care to risk speci¬ 
men plants of the above-named species— 
and no others would be of much service— 
during winter with other and less risky 
methods of propagation available. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


THE CRESTED GENTIAN (GENTIANA 
SEPTEMFIDA). 

This Gentian has been very beautiful for 
many weeks, the great azure bells appear¬ 
ing in almost endless succession from the 
clustered buds at the ends of the stems. 
I am often told that I have got the plants 
in quite the wrong aspect and soil, but 
the “ proof of the pudding ” is a couple of 
square yards of deep sky-blue. The said 
aspect is south-west, with full exposure 
to the sun the day long. The bed is the 
sloping corner of a border on the brink 
of a high, dry bank, which gets very 
scorched in summer, and the soil is a 
free, sharply drained mixture of gritty 
loam and shale, with a very little leaf- 
mould intermixed. The position is too 
parched for most things to grow', but, 
with only sufficient watering during 
severe drought to keep them alive, these 
bog-loving Gentians do remarkably well, 
and improve year by year. N. Wales. 

- Gentiana septemflda is flow’ering 

rather earlier this year than usual. A 
group of six or seven old clumps which I 
have here are now' covered with blossom 
(July 20tli), and are very beautiful. They 
have probably , l>een forced Into early 
bloom by the hot, dry spell of June and 
early July. The stiff, wiry flow T er-stems 
run up to about a foot high, clothed from 
end to end with dark, glossy green 
leaves, and each carrying a fine head of 
a dozen or so large blue flowers. It is a 
handsome, brilliant plant, only requiring 
reasonably good loam and a sunny posi¬ 
tion. I have never found it tiresome, as 
G. acaulis is, refusing to flower in soils 
W’hich would seem ideal. My plants are 
four or five years old, and seem to in¬ 
crease In strength and beauty each 
season. Each must be carrying at least a 
couple of dozen flowering stems. The 
colour Is very brilliant when the blossoms 
are fully expanded in sunshine—they 
close their truiniiets at night—a good 
clear blue, varying slightly in depth in 
different plants, the mouth of each trum¬ 
pet being ornamented by five fringed seg¬ 
ments occurring between the pointed 
petals. As a cut flower, I find G. sep- 
temfida a little disappointing. It loses 
colour and brilliance directly it Is brought 
into the house, though it lasts well in 
water. I am a little puzzled as to the 
specific name septemflda, for I cannot dis¬ 
cover that any of the parts of the 
flowers are arranged in sevens. They are 
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all in fives. Possibly the original speci¬ 
men from which the plant was described 
and named had seven flowers to the head, 
but this number is not the rule; an occa¬ 
sional head may have seven flowers, some 
have less, and frequently there are more. 
Gentiana septemfida is easily increased 
from seed sown as soon as ripe in a pot 
or pan in a cold frame. For planting 
out, young specimens grown in small pots 
are safer and better than plants lifted 
from open ground. The plant is a native 
of Persia, and was introduced to this 
country in 1S04.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


PLANTS FOR ENTRANCE HALLS 
AND CORRIDORS. 

There is no better plant for places which 
are not heated in the winter than Aralia 
Sieboldi. In the warmer parts of the 
British Isles it is hardy in ordinary 
winters, although here, in Surrey, I have 
never seen it in a perfectly happy condition 
when established in the open ground. With 
protection from the vicissitudes of our 
winters it is happy, and will not suffer if 
hurd frozen at times. It is not dry frost, 
but the combination of wet and cold that 
affects it. It is one of those things that 
can be maintained in health for years 
without repotting, plenty of water and a 
little nourishment sufficing. I have never 
seen the Yuccas employed in this way, but 
they would be admirably adapted for places 
where.no artificial warmth is used during 
the winter. They are quite as ornamental 
as many of the fine-leaved things that have 
to be well cared for in the winter and pro¬ 
tected from frost during six months of the 
year. The most free-flowering is, I have 
found, Y. filamentosa, but the flower-spike 
is generally produced at the expense of the 
general effect of the plant. Y. flaccida is 
not so free-flowering, but is of more grace¬ 
ful habit, the leaves drooping over the 
stems and forming a mass of verdure which 
no amount of heat and drought seems to 
affect. In the summer these Yuccas can 
be placed in the open air, they can be stood 
where they form an attractive feature, or 
they can be plunged in the open ground. 
They need very little attention, they re¬ 
quire little or no water during the winter, 
and an occasional watering in dry weather 
is quite sufficient. Both Y. gloriosa and 
Y. filamentosa can be used in the same 
way, buit Y. flaccida is the best. Some of the 
hardy Ferns are excellent for this purpose, 
the Scolopendriums being among the best 
of them. Such varieties as crispum, mar¬ 
ginatum, and grandiceps have an excellent 
effect when grown on into good specimens 
in 8-inch pots. Under cover they retain 
their verdure undimmed through the 
winter, and the same can be said of Poly¬ 
podium cambricum, one of the most 
elegant-habited Ferns in cultivation. 
Lastrea pseudo-mas cristata and Poly- 
stichum angulare proliferum, although 
not, in the strict sense, evergreen, retain 
their foliage in good condition through the 
winter when protected. Dracaena indivisa 
and D. australis are suitable, as they are 
hardy in sheltered positions in the warmer 
parts of the British Isles, and they are 
very ornamental. They can be put outside 
for the summer, and will be better for the 
exposure to weather influences. The Ferns 
can also be placed in a shady place, where 
they will make a nice, healthy growth in 
readiness for the following winter. Their 
ornamental value will, of course, depend 
on the attention they get during the grow¬ 
ing time. The main thing is plenty of 
water and an overhead sprinkling now and 
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then. For summer decoration Dracaena 
rubra, D. congests, Grevillea robusta, and 
Acacia lophantha are very suitable. They 
are among the most enduring of greenhouse 
fine-leaved plants. They are not much 
affected by cool currents of air, and will 
do very well without sunshine. The suit¬ 
ability of Aspidistras is well known. They 
do much better in such positions than in a 
glasshouse in full exposure to light and 
air, and they can be kept in the same pots 
for years without deterioration if well 
supplied with moisture. I have just been 
dividing some which have been five years 
in O-inch pots and there is nothing the 
matter with them. Byfleet. 


1S0TEB AND REPLIES . 

Keeping out flowers.— I should be very 
grateful if any reader of Gardening 
would tell me how to keep cut flowers 
alive in water. I came here from a dis¬ 
trict whore the water was • hard and 
chalky. I always kept flowers, Carna¬ 
tions in particular, fresh for ten days or 
a fortnight. Here the water is very soft 
(gravel soil), and Carnations barely last 
two days. Phloxes and Lavatera the same. 
I should be inclined to think the gas in 
fault, but all this summer we have sat 
outside so much that the gas has often 
not been lighted at all, and generally only 
for half an hour. Can I put anything 
into the; water to keep the flowers fresh ? 
—Hampshire. 

[Much depends on the time of day at 
which the flowers are gathered, and also 
the age of the blooms. If you gather a 
fully-open flower, and one that may have 
been at its best for some time, you cannot 
expect it to last eo long as one that is 
fresh and that has not been exposed to the 
sun and weather. Again, much depends 
on the temperature of the room in which 
the cut flowers are placed and also the 
capacity for holding water of the vase used 
for the flowers. Some people find it a 
good plan to arrange the cut flowers in 
sand, which should be kept uniformly 
moist. If the flowers are to remain in a 
fresh condition any length of time water 
ehbuld be poured on the sand until it caff 
absorb no more, and then It not only en¬ 
sures the cut flowers being kept fresh, but 
also affords splendid resistance to the 
stems, keeping them in any desired posi¬ 
tion. To give the surface of the sand in 
the various receptacles a pleasing finish, a 
loose layer of wet green Moss (undyed) 
should be placed on the top, and the flower- 
stem inserted through this. The Moss also 
being well moistened will assist to keep 
the flowers fresh. Another method of 
keeping the flowers fresh is to cut off 
small portions of the stems from time to 
time, but this, of course, will necessitate 
re-arrangement each time. However, in 
large vases, and more especially where 
large bold flowers are used, and when 
water is utilised for them, cut off under 
water small pieces off the flower-stem every 
other day. In this way Chrysanthemums 
and other flowers keep fresh from three to 
four weeks.] 

Dwarf Nasturtiums for window-boxes.— 

Window-boxes are often so situated that a 
great variety of plants may be successfully 
grown therein, but, on the other hand, 
there are many Instances, especially In 
large towns, where the conditions are so 
unfavourable that very few subjects will 
give satisfaction. In towns the window- 
boxes are sometimes so situated that the 
occupants are exposed, not only to the full 
force of the summer’s sun and the heat 
radiating from the walls on all sides, but, 
as a further drawback, the surrpunding 
bricks serve to dry up almost every scrap 
of atmospheric moisture. Under these 
conditions it is useless to plant many sub¬ 


jects that would thrive and give satisfac¬ 
tion where more favourably situated, but 
here would be a failure. For such a pur¬ 
pose I know of nothing to equal the dwarf 
Nasturtiums, which will hold their own 
however roasted, and flower profusely. 
What is more, there are now some good, 
decided colours among them, and if ob¬ 
tained from a trustworthy source, they can 
be depended upon. For these Nasturtiums 
the soil should not be too rich, as they 
flower all the more freely if it is somewhat 
poor, while another advantage that can be 
claimed for them is, that, if the watering 
is put off a day or so longer than it should 
be, the plants quickly recover, and do not 
show any ill effects, as so many subjects 
do. That the seed may be sown where the 
plants are to flower is—in some instances, 
at least—greatly in their favour.—A. G. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Mignonette. —Seed of a variety suitable 
for port culture should be sown now, with 
another sowing in a fortnight’s time to 
furnish plants for winter and spring 
flowering. Sowing may be done in 60- 
sized pots, or directly into the pots in 
which the plants are to bloom. The for¬ 
mer plan is to be preferred. The pots 
should be placed in a cold frame until 
the seeds nave germinated, when they 
may be transferred to a shelf in a green¬ 
house. where the plants will receive an 
abundance of light and a sturdy growth 
be ensured. When large enough, thin out 
the plants to four ancl five in a pot, and 
transfer to larger receptacles as soon as 
they are well rooted.—H. N. 

Rehmannia angulata for the green¬ 
house. —In pre-war days, Rehmannia an¬ 
gulata was chiefly grown as a pot plant 
for the greenhouse in spring: Under 
present conditions, however, it is quite as 
useful as an autumn-blooming plant. 
Under glass, when its effectiveness 
ceases, the plant can be cut down when 
the Chrysanthemums are about to be 
housed, and if kept safe from frost growth 
again commences in spring, and the plant 
will flower in March or April. It- is easily 
raised from seeds. By the way. Nicotians 
Sanderm treated in the same manner is a 
very effective greenhouse plant.—A Scot¬ 
tish Gardener. 

Dividing the Agapanthus.— “ A. T. J., 

N. .Wales,” says that old clumps resent 
division, which is not my experience. 
True, the old plants that I have dealt with 
were in large pots or tubs, as I have had 
no experience of them in the open ground. 
Division was always carried out in the 
spring before growth commenced, and the 
new roots quickly took hold of the new 
soil. They were Kept in a greenhouse for 
a time, until the roots began to work 
freely. The most difficult part of the 
matter was to disentangle the roots, so 
that I often chopped off the tightly packed 
cools at the bottom without any ill effects. 
—W. T. 

Caljas. —The crowns, if they have been 
standing out during the summer in full 
sun to undergo a thorough ripening, 
should be shaken out and repotted before 
too many new r loots are formed and placed 
in a cola pit. The same advice applies to 
crojvns which were planted out. as they 
are now making a great deal of root 
growth. The compost should consist 
largely of loam with some leaf-mould, a 
little lime rubble, and silver sand added. 
The potting should be done firmly. 

Lorraine Begonias. —Every attention 
should now be given to the staking and 
tying of the growths, without which the 
symmetry of the plants cannot- be pre¬ 
served. A mild stimulant when watering 
is being done will also be helpful. See 
that insects do not gain a footing, 
vaporising at once should any be found 
present. 
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ORCHIDS. 

SUCCESS WITH OUR NATIVE LADY’S 
SLIPPER. 

(ClPRII’EDIUM Calceolus.) 

This is among my many failures, owing 
in part to a limeless soil. It is rare to see 
it well established, and pleasant to read of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s success. I never 
had the happiness to see it wild in Eng¬ 
land. In Hungary a friend took me to one 
of his woods with plants in the heaps of 
calcareous, stiff soil left by gold miners of 
Roman days, and good plants w r ere sent 
me w’hicli I hoped to establish here, but 
they were lost in the too vigorous growth 
in a wood. In ttoe many districts In our 
land where the chalk is present it should 
be easy to succeed with it. The late James 
Backhouse, of York, who knew our native 
plants so well, used to tell me of its 
habitat in the north, known to few it is to 
be hoiied, and grew it well in his garden. 
The soil is at the root of many of our gar¬ 
den failures, and imitations of soils are 
often failures, so it is best to make the 
best of the soil we have and keep to the 
things that thrive with us, rejoicing in the 
fact that such differences of soil should 
give us distinct aspects of beauty if we 
follow’ the lessons of the soil. 


many have been imported. Some know¬ 
ledge of the conditions in which it 
flourishes best in its own country is de¬ 
sirable. In Miss Williuott’s garden at 
Warley there is a fine group in moist peat. 
I lost some from planting too near water 
liable to winter overflows. 

These plants of the cold north, so hardy 
in our hind and as beautiful as any 
Orc-tyid of the hothouse, deserve care where 
the natural conditions favour, as in cal¬ 
careous soils for some and peat bogs for 
others. W. 

Sussex. 

VEGETABLES. 


RAISING VEGETABLES FROM SEED. 

Many thanks for yours of the 6th ult. rc 
the “ Method of Obtaining Early Seed¬ 
lings.” I wish to grow the following—- 
and other—vegetables next year: Broccoli, 
Cabbage (spring), Kale, Lettuce, Mar¬ 
rows (bush), Peas (dwarf), Savoys, Toma¬ 
toes (open air), and should therefore be 
glad to know which could best be brought 
forward in the manner described—viz., by 
“ sowing [date not given] in a trench 18 
inches deep and 18 inches wide, in which 
6 inches of manure and 3 inches of soil 
have -been placed, the trench being 



A hardy American Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium pubescens). 


-Never did I make a better In¬ 
vestment than when, some thirty years 
ago, I bought the whole stock of 
Cypripedium Calceolus from one w'ho 
was leaving his home in Surrey. 
There were about a score of clumps in 
the lot, w T hich have flourished ever 
since in a border w r ell treated with 
lime, an ingredient w’hich this fine 
Orchid imperatively demands. Every 
succeeding month of May they send up 
through their ample foliage sheaves of 
stems 18 inches to 20 inches high, some 
carrying a brace, others only one, of 
the great flowers. A couple of these 
stand before me as I write. Measuring 
a blossom carefully, I find it is 4$ 
inches from tip to tip of the twisted 
side petals. Some people are surprised 
to bo told that this is a British plant, 
so outlandish is the effect of the 
spreading petals of deep maroon round 
the inflated “slipper” of lemon- 
yellow. British—but is it so any more? 
Has it not been hunted out of our list 
by ruthless collectors?—H. Maxwell 
in The Garden. 


C. pubescens, from America (here 
figured), thrives with me in the ordinary 
soil, and the noble C. spectabile, too, 
though that is best in peaty soil. It is 
rare to see it in fine vigour, though so 
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covered with sheets of closely fitting 
glass.” Must outdoor Tomato plants be 
Uprooted at the end of the year, like Mar¬ 
rows? —M. North. 

[In reply to your further query, and tak¬ 
ing the subject of Spring Cabbage first, it is 
usual to sow r seed of suitable varieties, 
such as Harbinger, Mein’s No. 1, Ellam’e 
Early, and Flower of Spring, not later than 
the second week in August, and transplant 
during September, as soon as ready, to 
well-manured ground from 18 inches to 
2 feet apart, according to the size the 
varieties attain. As you are, in all pro¬ 
bability, not in a position to carry out this, 
your best plan will be to purchase plants 
next February or March and set them out 
as suggested. The greater distance men¬ 
tioned is for the variety named second in 
the list. Such plants can usually lie had 
at a cheap rate in spring. With regard to 
Broccoli, Kale, and maincrop Savoys the 
second w’eek in April will be time enough 
to sow the seed, w’hich may be done out¬ 
doors without protection. Seed of early 
Savoys may be sown outdoors towards the 
end of March. Lettuces of the Cos and 
Cabbage types may be sown in the trench 
mentioned about the second w’eek in March 
—weather permitting. Transplant when 
large enough after being inured to the 
outer air to a border or the open garden. 


You could also purchase plants in the 
spring of Hardy Winter, White, or 
Bath Coe for setting out direct in the 
garden in rows 18 inches apart, with a 
distance of 1 foot between the plants. 
These will turn in very early. Dwarf Peas 
you may sow', if climatic conditions allow, 
iu February, if not, then early in March. 
For successions 1 crops sow every fourteen 
days afterwards up to the end of May or 
June. Tomato plants for open air cultiva¬ 
tion we recommend should be purchased, 
as you would not be able to raise them in 
the covered-in trench with any great, suc¬ 
cess. We would suggest that early 
Radishes and Carrots of the Shorthorn 
varieties be raised in the latter, sowing the 
former early in February and the Carrots 
iii March. A sowing of Horn Carrot and 
Snowball Turnip should also be made out¬ 
doors in a sheltered position early in 
March. Parsnips and Onions, too, should 
also be sown outdoors any time between 
the second and third weeks in March. If 
you wish for Cauliflow’ers sow in the shel¬ 
tered trench at the beginning of March and 
in a sheltered spot outdoors the second 
w'eek of the same month and in April. 
Cabbages for summer and autumn cutting 
raise in April outside. Marrows could be 
raised in the before-mentioned trench to¬ 
wards or at the end of March, sowing the 
seed in pots or pans, preferably the former. 
Yes, once cold w'eather sets in, outdoor 
Tomatoes are of no further use, and should 
be pulled up.] 


A WEEDY ASPARAGUS BED. 
Ow'iNG to lack of labour, my Asparagus- 
beds have become overrun with twitch. 
Is there any way of eradicating it, or 
must the Asparagus roots be lifted .and 
new beds made ? If the latter is unavoid¬ 
able, I should be glad of hints as to mak¬ 
ing of new r beds and proper time of lifting 
and replanting the roots.—G. C. M. N 
[It is of no use attempting to clean an 
Asparagus bed so. foul as yours evidently 
is. The best thing you can do is to lift 
the roots and force them, then throw away 
the roots ; or, better still, burn them so 
as to get rid of the twitch. On no ac¬ 
count plant on the ground in w’hich your 
present Asparagus is growing. The 
Soil for Asparagus should be deep and 
porous, with good natural drainage. The 
ground should be trenched two spits deep, 
and plenty of partially rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road- 
grit, and leaf-mould are also excellent ad¬ 
juncts to the soil, w’hile sea-sand—where 
it is readily obtainable—is a valuable ad¬ 
dition. Except in very cold, retentive 
soils, the old custom of forming narrow, 
raised beds is not to be recommended, but 
in such soils artificial drainage is needed 
for the best results to be obtained. In 
these cases a drain of 4-inch pipes, at a 
depth of 2 feet, should be provided, the 
pipes, which should lead Into a main 
drain, being surfaced wdth cinders, 
rubble, or broken bricks, over which 
turves and a larger amount of light mate¬ 
rials, such as old lime rubble, w’ood 
ashes, and burnt refuse, should be placed 
to keep the compost porous. In planting, 
w’hich is best done in April, choose a dull, 
moist day, for the roots soon suffer from 
exposure to the sun. The plants should 
not be placed closer than 2 feet from 
crown to crown, as otherwise the beds 
soon become unduly crowded, and the 
growths in consequence lose their vigour. 
Three-year-old roots give the quickest re¬ 
turn. In planting, the crowns should be 
kept about 1 Inch below the surface, and 
the roots carefully spread out, with a 
slight downward inclination. Fine soil 
should then be spread over the roots and 
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crowns, and pressed firmly down. After 
planting, a slight mulching with old 
Mushroom-bed or hotbed manure Is bene¬ 
ficial. During the first year, until the soil 
between the crowns is occupied by the 
roots, it may be utilised for sowing Let¬ 
tuces in. Beds 4 feet wide, with two 
rows of plants, are a convenient size. The 
l>ecLs should be kept well weeded, and the 
plants, when 1 foot high, should be staked 
to prevent their receiving a check by being 
broken off by the wind. No heads should 
Ik* cut the first year, and but few the 
second, if the beds are to prove a per¬ 
manent success; indeed, it is better to re¬ 
frain from cutting at all for the first two 
years, and to cut but sparingly the third. 

In manuring Asparagus-beds the old 
custom of heaping on the beds a heavy 
mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more 
detrimental than beneficial. In the spring, 
lust before growth commences, a dressing 
of fish-guano, followed by a light mulch 
of well-rotted manure, is useful in giving 
the plants a good start, while during the 
growing season liberal supplies of nutri¬ 
ment should be afforded in the shape of 
nitrate of soda, kninit, superphosphate, 
soot, and wood ashes.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Harvesting Haricot Beans. — When 
should Haricot Beans be gathered, and 
how saved for winter use? —Chammy. 

[All the pods should be allowed to re¬ 
main on the plants and ripen naturally In 
the sun. About the end of September— 
it may be before that date, much depend¬ 
ing on the weather—the plants should be 
pulled up and hung in a dry, airy shed or 
spare room. When thoroughly dry, the 
whole may be placed in a bag, the seeds 
thrashed out and put into a jar or tin 
box, which should be placed in a dry cup¬ 
board.] 


Marrows failing.— Can you tall me why 
the fruits of my Marrow plants fail to 
develop? When they grow to 1 inch or 
2 inches they turn yellow and drop off. 
Not more than one in eight or ten de¬ 
velops to any size, and these I always cut 
when about 12 inches long. I have not 
had more than two or three fruits from 
each plant up to the present time. The 
plants were raised by myself on a hotbed, 
the seeds being sown singly in pots. They 
were strong young plants when planted 
out about the end of May. The bed for 
each was prepared thus: About two square 
feet of soil wa-s dug out 15 inches deep, 
and a pailful of dung put in, on which 
were placed about 8 inches ot soil. The 
plants have always been kept just moist, 
and have been given liquid manure two or 
three times a week, and top-dressed once 
with wood ash. We have not had muoh 
rain this summer, never iqore than a day 
or two at wide intervals. Should Marrow 
plants be given plenty of water in hot, dry 
weather? — H. Bartholomew, Newton 
Abbot . 


[The cause of the failure is no doubt 
due to the fact that the growth has been 
too luxuriant, brought about by giving 
them so much liquid manure. Had you 
followed the market gardeners* plan of 
growing them by throwing up a ridge of 
soil 4 feet wide, and had opened holes 
3 feet apart, into each of which was put 
some well-rotted manure, and mixed it 
well with the soil, you no doubt would 
have had capital crops. You had better 
now pick off some of the coarser leaves, 
and leave the rest to nature. Possibly 
now the plants may produce healthy fruit, 
grow! h being less gross. Yes, Marrows 
benefit from freqtient supplies of water 
if the weather is dry, with occasional 
doses of liquid manure when the fruits 
are swelling.] 
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Value of hoeing. —Few people seem to 
realise what an immense amount .of good 
follows the frequent loosening of the soil 
when under crop. I do not mean tickling 
the surface, but deeply moving the same 
with a hoe or fork, so as to leave the soil 
loose and open to let in the air and sun¬ 
shine. Contrast plants growing in a hard- 
baked soil with those growing in that 
which is loose and porous. How often do 
we find the inexperienced cultivator rush 
off for his water-pot, instead of using the 
hoe and breaking up the soil around the 
plants, at the same time filling up the 
cracks through which the moisture w r as 
rapidly escaping! If the surface is stirred 
frequently very little watering is neces¬ 
sary. This hoeing should be done only in 
dry weather, and, should watering have to 
be resorted to, then a good soaking should 
be given in the evening, following this up 
by applying a mulch of well-rotted manure, 
which will go far to aid in the retention of 
moisture, and at the same time benefit the 
crop, whatever it may be.—A. G. 

Mildew on Onions.— In some districts 
the crop of Onions was spoiled last year 
by outbreaks of mildew, and a similar 
state of affairs appears likely to be the 
case this year. I have been struck by 
what I may call the fatalism of many 
amateur growers, who seem to have the 
idea that it is useless to try to prevent or 
to check the outbreak. I would advise all 
isuch to try a wash made by dissolving 
half a pound of lime and half a pound or 
oopper sulphate in ten gallons of water. 
The erect, tubular leaves of the Onion do 
not hold liquid very effectively, so, to en¬ 
sure against the spray running off, it is 
advisable to add to the wash before using 
2 lbs. of soft soap. This will assist the 
liquid to adhere to the foliage. In former 
years, instead of soap, I have added a 
2-lb. can of treacle, which was even more 
effective; but in these days treacle for 
such a purpose is out of the question.—A 
Scottish Gardener. 


Potato disease. — The recent wet 
.weather, as was expected, has resulted in 
numerous outbreaks of Potato disease 
(“blight”), and, should warmer weather 
bo experienced, it is feared that very 
serious damage may be done. The Food 
Production Department has received re¬ 
ports of a large number of cases from 
Wales, where the disease seems to be 
much more prevalent than in any part of 
England. The English areas so tar re¬ 
ported as more or less badly affected are 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, the Isle of 
Wight, Essex, and Lancashire. Only on# 
or two slight cases have been observed in 
Lancashire, where, as a rule, the disease 
does not appear at all until later in the 
season. Once the disease breaks out, 
there is no absolute cure, although its 
spread may be checked by spraying with 
Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture. 


Spring-sown Onions. —Under the influ¬ 
ence of drier and warmer weather, im¬ 
provement is noticeable, and the bulbs are 
(swelling fast towards maturity. To faci¬ 
litate ripening, the tops may now be gently 
bent over—all in the same direction— 
doing this either by hand or with the aid 
of a wooden rake. In many instances the 
ground they occupy is utilised after they 
have been harvested for spring Cabbage, 
but if it cannot be cleared in time, another 
plot should be manured and dug in readi¬ 
ness.—H. N. 


Old Cabbage beds. —In some gardens 
the old Cabbage stems are allowed to re¬ 
main for the sake of the second crop of 
little hearts they produce in autumn. 
When this plan is adopted, the soil among 
them should now be well scarified, and 
if a top-dressing of manure of some kind 
can be given the produce will be equal to 
early spring Cabbages in flavour and ten¬ 
derness. Where no attention is given to 
them, they are tough and leathery, unless 
the land be deep and rich. 


GARDEN POOD. 

THE CARDOONS. 

What part of the Cardoon is edible, and 
doe® at keep through the winter?— 
ClIAMMY. 

[The Cardoon Is not grown In many of 
our gardens, but Is well worth room, as 
from November till April it Is most ser¬ 
viceable. To get good plants, room and 
attention to culture are Important. In a 
dry, hot summer and a light soil the 
plants run to seed badly unless copiously 
watered. This frequently occurs in 
August and early September, before the 
banding or earthing up is done. In 
heavy soils, when grown in very shallow 
trenches or on the flat, the plants really 
give little trouble if watered occasionally. 
In many establishments the Cardoon Is 
not favoured In the kitchen. Why we 
fall to see, as when properly cooked it is 
a distinct vegetable. The Cardoon, like 
other vegetables, may be grown to quite 
a large size, but we do not favour the 
large heads, 4 feet long and upwards, the 
smaller ones, say about 3 feet, being better 
in many respects, as they require less 
room and less labour in the blanching of 
the growths. A good root-run is neces¬ 
sary, and the trenches should be 4 feet 
apart. During summer liberal supplies 
of moisture are required, but If the 
trenches can be flooded once or twice a 
week, in hot, dry weather, there will be 
good results. Liquid manure may also be 
given with advantage. Failing this, a 
little guano or other fertiliser, well 
watered in, Is beneficial. The plants, 
when nearly full grown, require blanch¬ 
ing with straw or, what is better, hay- 
bands. These are placed quite to the top 
of the growth. Doubtless this work in a 
measure deters many from growing them. 
There is no need to add great quantities 
of soil in addition to the cover ; a little at 
the base will suffice. The bands of straw 
or hay must be drawn tight to exclude 
light, and some support may be necessary 
to large plants. 

Storing.— The plants on the approach 
of severe weather may be lifted, and will 
winter well In a cool store, or they may 
be left in the ground and protected by 
throwing some loose litter over and round 
the plants.] . 

Cooking. —The blanched stalks or ribs 
of the inner leaves are chiefly used as a 
winter vegetable, as also Is the main root, 
which is thick, fleshy, and tender, and of 
an agreeable flavour. Wash them , in 
water, and leave them in vinegar and 
water until about to cook .them. Boil 
them In an enamel saucepan in milk and 
water (three parts of water to one of 
milk) until tender. Drain them, and 
serve with melted butter. The French 
way Is to melt a small piece of butter in 
a saucepan, and when they are well 
drained put them in and add a small quan¬ 
tity of good brown stock. The Italians 
place them In a very hot dish after drain¬ 
ing them, and sprinkle them with grated 
Parmesan cheese, which they allow to 
melt into Pern.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The 8turmer Apple.— Mr. Challls, in his 
note in the issue for July 13th, p. 340, 
is quite right about the merits of this 
fine apple. Will lie or anyone tell us the 
conditions in which it may thrive? Is It 
a slow bearer? Does he grow it ou 
standard trees, and in the orchard? Is 
not the Stunner a good cooking Apple, 
like all the rest of the best Apples?—W. f 
Sussex. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS' 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AND THE LOSS OF THE 
CLEMATIS IN GARDENS. 

Before the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and under its auspices, Mr. Jackman 
gave a lecture on 44 Fallacies as to the 
Clematis,” in which he tried to support 
the practice of grafting the Clematis, 
which has already cleared the gardens 
of Europe of the most beautiful of 
the climbers of the Northern world. In 
that lecture there was no word said as to 
the Clematises of Japan and China on 
their natural roots, either in nature or 
cultivation. I can but guess what Dr. 


In clearing up this question, the first 
thing to do is to state a few facts about 
which there can be • no dispute in the 
minds of any who are interested. The 
first is the extraordinary beauty of the 
plants. No conservatory or greenhouse in 
Europe shelters any plant so graceful in 
habit or so fine in colour of flowers. 
Added to this is the precious quality of 
hardiness and power to resist the rain¬ 
storms of our isles. I have grown every 
obtainable kind in various positions, and 
never lost a plant from cold. The past 
summer, so wet day after day in July 
that my Roses became bags of ugly 
mould, and even native plants were 
sickened by the rain day and night, the 
large Clematises, on their natural roots, 


a plant on its natural roots. If one asks 
any question as to the diseases of the 
plants, only guesses are given. The loss 
to the trade is great. To suppose that 
clever propagators could not increase 
these hardy climbers in the natural way 
is absurd. The final test.of the prac¬ 
tice is not in the nursery, but in the 
grounds of the buyers of the plants. 
Any practice of increase which drives 
plants out of general cultivation is a loss 
to the trade as well as to the planter. 
From experiments carried on for many 
years here I have proved that, the cause 
of the loss is the unnatural practice of 
grafting these plants. 

Grafting not the only cause of loss.— 
After the grafting, a mistake is setting 



Clematises in May , 1918. Gravetye . 


Charles Mercier or any professor of logic 
would class this way of dealing with a 
■theme, but to the plain man who looks 
for common sense it seems a farce. And, 
as the Society has on its Committee men 
of distinction who should see the effect 
of such a travesty of science, I thought 
(they, having lent the name of the Society 
to the paradox, would welcome the truth 
from any source, and would read the 
article which follows, loping it would 
have its place in the Proceedings of 
the Society. The article was declined, 
while the Proceedings contained articles 
on trials of Broad Leans and subjects of 
like value. 
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suffered not the slightest Injury from the 
storms. 

THE LOSS. 

The next fact, of which there can be 
no doubt, is that the gardens of Britain 
and of France have been robbed of the 
most beautiful race of climbers of the 
Northern world. Large gardens, with 
every advantage of site, soil, and air, are 
quite bare of them. It is not only in our 
country this loss has arisen through 
mistaken ways of increasing the plants. 
It is so everywhere in France, where we 
may see in the great nurseries at Orleans 
and Angers masses of the finest Clema¬ 
tises huddled together in pots, but never 


the plants out fully exposed to the sun. 
The nature of the Clematis in the wild 
state is to run over bushes and copses, as 
one may see on the shores of Northern 
Africa. So if we plant beneath a bush it 
gets a little shade, and though the growth 
is not so free as when the plants are set 
apart, the life of the plant is longer and 
the effect is more beautiful. Lastly, more 
dangerous than eelworme and fungi are 
slugs, which bark the fragile stems as far 
up as they can get, and that means the 
death of the shoot in summer, but not the 
death of the plant if on its own roots. 
Lawn-mower, hoe, or rake may smash 
the delicate stems if the plants are set out 
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singly, especially H grafted, as the union 
of . the choice variety ,an4 the wild stock 
used is often fragile, and the plant on its 
natural roots never is. 

The rest is the story of my planting and 
success here by following a completely 
different way from the common one. It at 
first struck me that the grafting of plants 
of different species was not always justi¬ 
fied in result. In the nursery practice 
the rule is to work the Clematis of 
Japan on the toughest and most vigor¬ 
ous climber of our chalk hills—a wholly 
different plant and from a different coun¬ 
try—and, therefore, there might be a cause 
of death through the sap arising at differ¬ 
ent times in the two plants in the spring 
of the year. The next thing was to test 
the matter by planting—not an easy 
matter, as in every nursery there were 
only the grafted plants, and, like so many 
others, I lost many. At the same time, 
there was evidence in many places that 
the Indian Mountain Clematis and other 
wild kinds, which are grown on their 
natural roots, are vigorous climbers. The 
stool ground in which the old nurserymen 
layered their plants was done away with 
in favour of the new way of buying stocks 
by the million with no thought as to the 
result to the planter. In only one nursery 
in France—that of the late Ferdinand 
Jamin, of Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, a much- 
trusted French nurseryman—did I find the 
stools of Clematis, the little plants simply 
layered into pots around in the open air. 
I had many of these, and never failed with 
them. 

At home I often bought batches of plants 
of the best kinds from a nursery of good 
repute. On examination they were all 
found to be grafted on the C. Vitalba of 
the Wiltshire and Surrey Hills. The 
roots of every plant were washed out, and 
the dark rootd of the native kind, an ugly 
mass, with above it a few roots of the true 
plants striving to make way, were found. 
These were cut off with care and saved for 
planting, throwing the stock away. 

I have planted the very finest kinds 
in every sort of position, some in the 
hedgerow, round an orchard, in open 
ground, and in close shade of trees and 
shrubs, and in spite of the surgical opera¬ 
tion of cutting off the stock described 
above, have had success in all. Cutting 
apart two sorts of roots on one often 
fragile plant is risky, and plants are lost 
through it. With the plants from cuttings 
or layers there is no real risk. Is there 
any sound reason for grafting a plant so 
easy to raise from layers as the Clematis? 
There Is none, either, as to tenderness or 
difficulty of increase. 

As TO GRAFTING ON CLEMATIS VlTICELLA.— 

Mr. F. Morel, who condemns the use of our 
common wild kind, uses as a stock C. Viti- 
cella, which I think is not the best way; 
the union arising is too fragile. I have 
had many plants ‘from M. Morel, and 
hope to have many more, but I have lost 
some grafted plants, whereas I never lost 
one of the layered plants. 

In dense planting among shrubs the 
malady rarely is seen. Many of my plants 
have borne hundreds of flowers for years, 
and are, even now, in perfect health. As 
to Mr. Jackman’s repeated statement that 
the scion absorbs the stock or gets rid of 
it, anyone who buys a batch from a nur¬ 
sery and takes the trouble to examine 
the roots will find the two sets of roots in 
action. 

Every season I buy batches of plants, 
and the first thing I do is to take them to 
a tank and wash out the roots, the wig of 
the native stock always there. As to 

Soil. —It was thought that calcareous 
soil was a need, n^ doubt arising from the 
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fact that our native kind abounds on the 
chalk hills, but chalk is not a need. The 
plants may grow in calcareous soil, but so 
they do in sandy, loam. If anything is 
helpful in planting a Clematis I should 
say plenty of sharp-sand. We never give 
any mulch or special fertiliser, none is 
needed. 

The Clematis in the flower garden.— 
Having proved beyond a doubt the vigour 
and beauty of the naturally-grown plant, 
my next step was to bring them into the 
flower garden—their right place, though 
from gardens they are generally excluded. 
So they were planted on tripods, pergola, 
wall, and Oak fences as a background to 
the mixed border, and on almost every sur¬ 
face at hand. And in all these places they 
adorn from early summer to mid-autumn. | 

Increase. —In only one nursery at Rich¬ 
mond, in Surrey, have I recently found 
some, and was glad to find the plants with¬ 
out a vestige of the ugly black wig of the 
roots of the wild kind. The best way in 
the nursery of the future is to layer the 
plant in the stock ground, pegging down 
the shoots in little pots set around the 
mother plant. I am writing to my friend 
Morel, who has raised a number of distinct 
and lovely forms, to beg him to increase 
his plants in this way, which gets rid of 
the fog of guessings about the supposed 
disease of the plants, that only ask to be 
allowed to grow on their own roots. 

Miss Wilknott tells me she raises them 
easily from cuttings. From seed of the 
nobler kinds it is well to raise 
plants of variety of merit, though 
-the seed is slow to start. The wild 
species are free from seed. There is at 
present no difficulty in getting them. I 
sowed the Virgin’s Bower (C. Viticella) 
out of hand when forming a new live fence 
around an orchard, and there it has been 
ever since throwing a lace-work of delicate 
forms and flowers over the fence. 

The idea that these plants are delicate 
and liable to disease is an error arising 
from not growing them on their natural 
roots. On the contrary, they are, as to 
their roots, among the most vigorous of 
hardy climbers. There is no more need to 
graft a Clematis than to graft a Rasp¬ 
berry. It is a short-sighted practice which 
has driven the loveliest of all garden 
climbers from the gardens of Europe. It 
is not cheering to see a Royal Society with 
pretensions to science afraid to admit and 
correct its mistakes. W. Robinson. 

Qravetye , Sussex. 

THE NANKEEN LILY (LILIUM 
TESTACEUM). 

This Is a good garden Lily, and very dis¬ 
tinct. From a firm, solid bulb, bearing a 
certain amount of resemblance to that of 
Lilium candldum, it pushes up its new 
growth quite early in the season. When 
the bulbs are well established, the flower- 
stem will reach a height of 0 feet to 7 
feet, but it varies according to soil and 
situation. These tall stems, though suffi¬ 
ciently firm to carry the large head of 
blossoms,.are not at all stiff. The pret¬ 
tily reflexed flowers are of a peculiar yet 
remarkably pleasing shade of nankeen, 
or buff, against which the bright red an¬ 
thers stand out very conspicuously. The 
blossoms are agreeably fragrant, and 
have none of the somewhat overpowering 
perfume common to some other Lilies. 
The origin of Lilium testaceum, also 
known as L. exceisum and L. Isabellinum, 
is quite obscure. It is usually regarded 
as a hybrid between L. candldum and L. 
chalcedonicum, but by whom raised, 
when, and where, there seems to be no 
record. All that is known is that it made 
its appearance at Erfurt about the year 


1840, and in time made its way into this 
country. It has been suggested that it 
came originally from Japan, but this does 
not seem to have been in any way sub¬ 
stantiated. This Lily flowered for the 
first time in this country in Messrs. Rol- 
lisson’s nursery at Tooting in 1842, and 
was figured by Dr. Lindley in the Botani¬ 
cal Register. One is prepared for many 
peculiarities in the case of hybrids, and 
it is only in this way that the pleasing frag¬ 
rance is to be accounted for, as one of its 
reputed parents—namely, L. chalcedoni¬ 
cum—has a heavy, disagreeable smell. 
The other, however, L. candidum, is, as 
is known to everyone, deliciously frag¬ 
rant. 

The most suitable soil and conditions 
for L. testaceum are a good, deep, well- 
drained loam and a fairly sheltered posi¬ 
tion. The flowers are seen to great ad¬ 
vantage against a background of dark- 
coloured foliage. It may also be grown 
in pots, as, if potted early, it retains its 
foliage well. The usual season for bloom¬ 
ing when in the open ground is the end of 
June and into July. W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Phloxes a failure. —I have many of 

the best of these, but they are a failure 
this year, though planted in rich, cool 
ground. Is it best to use young plants, 
plant in a sunny exposure, and give plenty 
of water? Phloxes are so handsome and 
hardy that they deserve all the care one 
may give them.—W. 

[Those who want fine heads of well- 
developed flowers must start with young, 
vigorous plants that have been grown on 
freely from cuttings or healthy divisions 
from the outsides of the clumps. It 
saould always be borne in mind that 
Phloxes are gross feeders. The ground 
for them should be deeply trenched and 
heavily manured. Should the season be 
hot and dry, give the bed a heavy mulch 
of manure and an occasional soaking of 
water, for Phloxes will almost endure 
saturation point in hot weather. Phloxes 
may be left undisturbed for several years 
if well mulched annually, but they are 
probably a>t their beet when about three 
years old. We find no difficulty in grow¬ 
ing Phloxes in a London suburban gar¬ 
den, but care is taken that the plants are 
kept well mulched and freely watered 
when they are in full growth and the 
spikes develojping. We have plants of 
the fine white Mrs. Jenkins now carrying 
from twenty to thirty heads of bloom.] 

Manuring ground for herbaceous bord- 
der. —I am preparing some fresh ground 
for a herbaceous border. The soil is very 
light, poor, and sandy, and I have no horse 
or cow manure. I can, however, procure 
plenty of strong pig manure, lime, base 
slag, sulphate of ammonia, and a small 
quantity of chicken manure. I should be 
obliged if you would reply in Gardening 
as to the best course to pursue, and 
what quantities of manure to the per 
square yard.— Faibthorn. 

[We advise you, under the circum¬ 
stances, to use basic slag for the enrich¬ 
ment of the subsoil, for which you may 
apply as much as | lb. to the square yard, 
using the pig manure for the upper por¬ 
tion or top spit, and give it a thorough 
dressing. Incorporate the manure as 
thoroughly as possible with the soil at the 
time digging is going on. By this you will 
notice that we suggest the trenching of 
the site not less than two spits In depth, 
breaking up the hard base beneath the 
lower spit with a fork or pick. If the 
manuring of the top spit is well done no 
further aid in that direction will be needed 
next spring, so that the sulphate of am¬ 
monia could either be held over or used 
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for something else. On the other hand, 
should you deem it necessary, the sulphate 
could be employed to give the plants a 
good start by strewing it between, but not 
allowing it to fall on them, at the rate of 
2 ozs. per square yard, early in March 
next. The chicken manure could be used 
for enriching the top spit, but unless re¬ 
quired to help eke out the pig dung, we 
advise its being utilised for some other 
and more important purpose. The trench¬ 
ing should be undertaken without delay.] 

Increasing Statice latifolia. —In April, 
191G, I bought a plant of Statice latifolia, 
and before planting cut away some of the 
roots, making of these seven root cut¬ 
tings, as is the way with Seakale. Most 
of these made plants, and are now flower¬ 
ing, the best plant bearing four strong 
panicles of bloom. I have never seen this 
mode of increase advocated in reference 
to this plant, and it does not lend itself 
well to division of the crown. Seeing that 
plants so good as those I have can be 
grown in two years in very ordinary light 
soil, this experience should be of value to 
other admirers of this fine perennial. The 
parent plant, bought in 1916, was again 
lifted in March of this j'ear to supply more 
root cuttings, which were just dibbled 
into the soil and surfaced with a handful 
of road grit. Most of these have become 


FRUIT. 

SCALE ON VINES. 

Will you please tell me the cause of the 
black appearance on enclosed V me leaves ? 
Is it mildew, or caused by an insect? And 
what is the cure? It is also on a Fig 
tree grown on the back of the vinery. The 
Vine is a Black Hamburgh. There has 
been no heat whatever in the houses for 
at least seven years. Vine attacked is a 
young plant put in when the heat was dis¬ 
pensed with. The Vines have been 
sprayed with a weak solution of paraffin 
and soft soap, and lime and sulphur, very 
weak. Attention is paid to ventilation, 
and they are syringed daily and watered 
when necessary, but the rods have not 
l>een scraped or the house painted since the 
wiar, and the rain comes through where 
the putty is worn, but it cannot be re¬ 
paired owing to shortage of labour.— 
E. S. Wedderburn. 

[The black sediment on the Vine leaves 
you send is caused by brown scale, and it 
isfilso very probable that mealy bug is pre¬ 
sent on the rods. Petroleum in any form 
is somewhat risky, as it is liable to pene¬ 
trate through the porous bark to the sap 
vessels, and cripple, if not actually destroy, 
the rods. The cleansing must be largely 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regrafting Apple trees.— I grafted Rib- 
ston oil Graven stein and Round way Mag¬ 
num Bonum on Kerry Pippin some five 
years ago. Neither has fruited yet, but 
made good growth on nice young trees of 
some fifteen years’ growth, and no aliens 
allowed to grow on them. It seems a long 
time to wait. They have not even blos¬ 
somed yet.— Charles Phelips. 

[The regrafted trees should certainly 
have borne some fruit ere now, but we do 
not think the fact of the stocks being of 
the varieties of Apple mentioned has had 
any prejudicial effect in preventing them 
from doing so, iiarticularly the latter 
named, as that is a very free cropper. The 
trees may stand in need of a check in the 
way of a partial lifting or root-pruning, 
but we are unable to give a definite opinion 
on this point in the absence of details as 
to the amount of growth made in one sea¬ 
son, and whether it is very vigorous, and 
so on. If the growth produced is of an 
ordinary character we should think 
blossom-buds are now in evidence. If you 
closely examine the branches you will pro¬ 
bably find such is the case, and they may 
therefore bear next year.] 

Apple Blenheim Orange.—How often is 
the advice given to plant the Blenheim? 


The Great Japanese Clematis o?i top of retaining wall. (See page 453.) 


independent little plants.— Arthur J. 
Cole, Oahwood Cottage , Church End , 
Finchley. 

Petunias in the flower garden.— 

Petunias, especially the single-flowered 
kinds, which can easily be raised from 
seed every spring like other annuals, are 
very showy when in bloom, but they are 
the most easily injured of all flowers by 
the weather. A few hours’ rain or wind 
will blemish them beyond recognition, and 
it will take them a long time to regain 
their beauty and freshness; indeed, a bed 
of Petunias once tarnished never becomes 
so pretty again. If constant pegging 
down is not resorted to, the shoots are 
soon broken, and, worst of all, they do 
not produce a display during the whole 
season. If the plants happen to be at 
their best in July, they will not be worth 
looking at in September. 

Spoiling good flowers. —In a note on 
Sweet Williams, page 409, the writer did 
well to caution readers against the poorly 
coloured and spotted forms. As pointed 
out. the flowers of a good deep crimson, or 
perhaps with a white margin or white 
eye, are far more effective than those of 
an undecided tint. Much the same may 
be said of Wallflowers, of which there are 
some varieties of quite u^ly colours. I 
note it is often the fashion to refer to 
them as art shades.—W^T. , 
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deferred till the winter. After the pruning 
has been done, bunch the rods together 
and enclose with mats, thick canvas,, and 
such like, then give the roof a thorough 
cleansing with a mixture of petroleum, 
soft soap, aud hot water, made as fol¬ 
lows :—Mix together 2 ozs. of petroleum 
and a lump of soft soap about the size of a 
hen’s egg in a gallon of water heated to a 
temperature of 120 degs. The petroleum 
should be kept from collecting on the top 
of the water, and being used at too great a 
strength, by driving it downwards with the 
syringe. Also wash the glass and dress all 
the brickwork with hot limewash. The 
rods may then be uncovered, roughly 
cleared of loose bark, and receive at least 
two good scrubbings with hot soapy water. 
Afterwards dress with Gishurst compound, 
dissolved and diluted according to instruc¬ 
tions on each box, and well mixed with 
clayey water. Brush this well Into every 
probable lurking-place of scale. Some few’ 
may escape, and a close look-out should be 
kept during the growing season. If there 
is an inside border, remove the surface- 
soil after the other work has been done 
and top-dress with a rich loamy compost. 
We should like to see some of the wood, a6 
it is more than likely that the above pests 
are on this.] 


This is all very well where the grower can 
afford to wait, but in these days of quick 
returns it would be a mistake to plant the 
Blenheim, which, taken all in all, is cer¬ 
tainly very profitable when in bearing. 
For this reason it should be planted, but 
not where early cropping is looked for. 
The stock for the Blenheim also requires 
care. Grafted on the English Paradise it 
fruits but sparingly, the fruits being dry 
in texture, ripening early aud with a ten¬ 
dency to drop. On the Crab all these 
faults are not found. I can call to mind 
some handsome old trees of this on the 
Crab growing in a light, sandy soil in 
Morayshire. These trees, being very old, 
never failed to produce annually heavy 
crops of fruit. A tree of the Hawthornden, 
which, too, had reached a good old age, 
also bore fine crops, while the old Golden 
Pippin was the mainstay of the dessert 
varieties.—A. G. 

Raspberries, treatment of.— Now that 
the Raspberry season is over, attention 
must be turned to the canes that are to 
produce the next year’s crop. The first 
thing to do is to cut out all the canes that 
have finished fruiting, so as to allow 6un 
and air to reach the young ones to ripen 
them. The present year’s wood must also 
be thinned, so that to each stool there may 
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be an average of six canes. There is no 
need to tie them, merely loop them np to 
the stakes, and in the spring they may be 
properly fastened to whatever is used as a 
support. The old canes, and all rubbish, 
should be collected and at once burned, 
and if to be had a dressing of manure 
should be spread over the surface. Now 
that stable manure is so difficult to pro¬ 
cure, recourse must in many cases be had 
to artificial manures, basic slag, at the j 
rate of 4 ozs. to 8 ozs. per square yard, and 
kainit at the rate of 3 ozs. to the square 
yard, being excellent for the purpose at 
the present time; in January or February 
a good dusting of bone-meal may be given, 
followed by 1 oz. of sulphate of arpmonia 
in the early spring. These should be j 
scattered on the surface and raked in, 
when the rain will in time wash them 
down to the roots. 

Manure for fruit-trees.— As a rule, liquid 
manure may be freely given to .orchard 
trees during the whole year, much, of 
course, depending on the’ condition of the 
trees. If they are growing vigorously, 
then liquid manure will do more harm 
than good. If, however, they seem weak 
and stunted, owing to a heavy crop of fruit 
last year, or, may be, this year they are 
ca rrylng a heavy crop, then a stimulant in 
the way of liquid manure will do good. 
Old orchard trees on Grass will absorb any 
quantity, but care shodld be taken that the 
liquid manure does not encourage the 
growth of coarse Grasses and weeds about 
the roots, as these would rob the trees of 
the chief portion of the nutriment.—A. G. , 

Caring for tho fruit. —The season will 
soon be with us when the ingathering of 
the Apple and Pear crop must receive at¬ 
tention. From what we have seen and 
the reports from various districts the fruit 
crop is a very poor one, hence the necessity 
of being careful with what we have, as the 
keeping largely depends on the care exer¬ 
cised in gathering and conveying to the 
fruit-room. Another point that calls for 
attention is the time at which the various 
sorts should be gathered. Many people 
gather too soon, the result being that fruits 
shrivel and are of very little value. If the 
fruit is to be stored in a fruit-room see to 
it that this has been thoroughly cleaned 
and sweetened. Choose a dry and if possi¬ 
ble a sunny day for gathering. To guard 
against injuring the fruits, line the sides 
of the basket with soft paper, and when 
gathering discard all maggotty fruits, of 
which there are many this year. Too 
much care cannot be bestowed on any late- 
keeping sorts, the best place for them be¬ 
ing a dry, clean, bare shelf, as in this way 
we have always found that Apples and 
Pears kept well if laid out thinly. Never 
use straw or hay to lay the fruits on, as 
either of these will impart a bad flavour to 
them and spoil them. When first placed on 
the shelves it is wise to open the windows 
of the fruit-room, as Apples pass through a 
period of sweating, which should not be 
.allowed to settle on them. The later the 
season of the Apple, the longer should it 
hang on the tree. Frost will not Injure 
the fruit, but the autumn gales often play 
lutvoc with it, and one is often tempted to 
safeguard the crop by gathering betimes.— 
A. G. 

Raffia for fruit budding.— Under ar¬ 
rangements with the War Office, a limited 
quantity of raffia has been placed at the 
disposal of the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment to be used exclusively for fruit-bud¬ 
ding purposes. Persons in need of such 
material should forward at once particu¬ 
lars of their requirements to the Food 
Production Department, 72, Victoria 
Street, S.W.l. Each application should 
state the number of stocks to be budded, 
and an undertaking.^ must be raven that 
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any material allocated to the grower will 
be used exclusively for fruit-tree budding. 
Applications can be entertained from ac¬ 
tual users only, and envelopes should be 
marked “Raffia—Room 89’’ in the top 
left-hand corner in order to avoid delay. 

Apple Court pendu plat.— This old- 
time kind was well shown at an R.H.S. 
meeting on December 4th. The fruits 
were or good size, brightly coloured and 
most attractive. I always considered this 
Apple only second rate when compared 
with Sturmer, etc. In one place I was 
in there was a big tree, which cropped 
well every year, and the fruit kept well.— 
J. Crook._ 

THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Outdoor figs. —The trees <should again 
be looked over, with a view to cutting out 
all surplus growths and tying in or 
securing with nails and shreds to the 
walls those shoots selected for retention. 
This will, with thin training, ensure a 
more thorough ripening of the wood than 
allowing the growths to hang away from 
the face of the wall, as is so often done, 
to say nothing of such a proceeding being 
detrimental to the fast-ripening fruits. 
The fruits as well as the wood require all 
the warmth and sun it is possible to 
afford, and it is only by giving attention 
to these details that success can be at¬ 
tained. As birds are very fond of the 
ripe fruits, the trees must be netted. 
Trees which make great quantities of 
sappy growth and bear little or no fruit 
should be dealt with this autumn, either 
by root-pruning or lifting, and confining 
tne roots to certain limits for the future. 
This, if carefully carried out, will prevent 
a recurrence of the evil. 

Prospective work. —Notes should now 
be made with regard to any fruit trees on 
walls and in the open garden which are in 
need of root-lifting or root-pruning—-as 
the case may be—to check exuberant 
growth and induce fruitfulness, or deal 
with any which are not so healthy as 
could be desired, by partial lifting and 
affording better and more suitable soil to 
the roots, or when it will suffice a top¬ 
dressing of ricli and suitable compost. 
Trees which are worn out or have become 
too old to bear profitable crops should be 
marked for grubbing, replacing in due 
course with young trees, if not of the 
same variety, with such as succeed in the 
district, or one of a newer variety that it 
may be desired to give a trial to. If 
much planting is contemplated, and the 
ground has yet to be prepared, the matter 
should receive early attention, trenching 
it not less than two spits in depth. The 
soil will then have time to settle before 
the trees are ready for lifting. If any 
draining is required, this should, of 
course, be attended to first. If possible, 
select ground which slopes from south to 
north, and the greater the fall within 
reasonable limits, the less likelihood there 
will be of draining being necessary. If 
shelter from the east, north-east, and 
north-west is non-existent, provision for 
the same should be made when planting 
time arrives. We have known this pro¬ 
vided before now by planting Damsons 
fairly close together when it lias not been 
possible to plant a wind-screen of conifers 
or forest trees some distance away from 
the fruit plantation. Orders for the re¬ 
quired number of trees should be placed 
in good time, and, if possible, pay a per¬ 
sonal visit to the nursery and select tnem 
on the spot. 

Peach trees. —As soon as the early 
varieties on walls are cleared of fruit, cut 
out all useless wood and carry out arrears 
of training in of young shoots, so that 
they may have the full benefit or the heat 
reflected from the wall. If red spider is 
present, syringe the leaves with a mix¬ 
ture of soft soap and sulphur. Re¬ 
peated syringings with clean cold water 
in hot weather serve to keep this pest at 
bay. Examine daily other trees carrying 


ripening crops, and as fast as the fruits 
mature gather them carefully and place 
either in trays or flat-bottomed baskets 
lined with cotton-wool or wood wool, and 
covered with soft tissue paper, and convey 
them at once to the fruit-room. Apricots 
and Plums for dessert should have the 
same amount of care when being gathered, 
as they finish up better, and are then of 
far superior flavour than when left to be¬ 
come almost dead ripe on the trees. This 
is especially so with regard to Peaches 
and Nectarines, particularly the Crimson 
GaJande Peach, which not only lose* 
flavour, but is apt to become mealy. An 
excellent, free-fruiting, early Peach for 
wadis is Alexandra Noblesse. See that 
later-ripening varieties do not lack for 
moisture at the roots, otherwise the fruits 
will be but mediocre in size and wanting 
in flavour. 

Peach houses. —The same amount of at¬ 
tention is needed in the way of cutting out 
the now useless bearing wood, regulating 
the growths, and stopping laterals to one 
leaf on trees in second early or successions! 
Peach houses. The trees will also benefit 
if tho borders are given a thorough soak¬ 
ing of diluted liquid manure, unless they 
have not long been planted, and do not 
need stimulating. Resume the daily 
syringing of the foliage, using an insecti¬ 
cide or the soft soap and sulphur mix¬ 
ture just mentioned. 

Trees in late houses will need assistance 
ait the roots, either with liquid or arti¬ 
ficial manure, to enable them to bring 
their crops to perfection. Copious 
syringing of the foliage w r ith clean water 
should also be carried out daily until the 
fruits begin to ripen ? damping the floors 
during the day as often as is expedient. 
So long as fine weather continues, free 
ventilation, both by day and night, may¬ 
be given. 

Orohard house. —Trees from which the 
fruit has been gathered should be over¬ 
hauled, and any repotting or tubbing that 
may be required done, so that the foliage 
may assist in recovering- them from the 
disturbance and encouraging speedy root 
action. In the course of a week or two 
they may then be stood outdoors, when 
both wood and buds will ripen in a natu¬ 
ral manner. Their needs in regard to 
watering must have regular attention, but 
long litter placed loosely round about the 
pots will, to a great extent, prevent undue 
evaporation. 

Moulding of Celery.— This should be 
persevered with every two or three weeks, 
or according to the rate of progress in the 
wav of growth made by the plants. The 
soil on either side of the trench may be 
broken down to a fine condition at any¬ 
time, except immediately after rain, but 
for the actual earthing up the weather 
and the plants should be dry. With re¬ 
spect to plants about to be moulded up 
the first time, divest them first of the 
oldest and useless leaves and suckers, 
then tie the tops together, not too 
tightly, with strands of raffia, and finally 
give the roots a thorough soaking of 
water, using diluted liquid if the plants 
are not too robust in growth. In old 
gardens, or where slugs abound, sprinkle 
some salt on the soil before digging it, in 
readiness for moulding, when it will be¬ 
come intermixed with it. and deter not 
only slugs, but worms also, from infest¬ 
ing and damaging the hearts. 

Hoeing. —Recent rains, followed by hot 
weather, have caused weeds t-o become 
very troublesome, and entailed the ex¬ 
penditure of much time and labour in hoe¬ 
ing to subdue them. Once hoed off, they 
quickly succumb when exposed to hot sun¬ 
shine, so that advantage to the full should 
be taken of the present spell of fine 
weather to get the ground cleared. In 
addition to this, all growing crops will 
benefit by having the soil stirred between 
them, and the rows of Brussels Sprouts, 
Kales, Savoys, and Cole worts will be 
better for having soil drawn up to the 
stems on either side of the rows to a 
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height of from 4 inches to 5 inches. Re¬ 
cently sown Turnips should be thinned 
directly the plants are large enough. En¬ 
courage them to make quick growth by 
sprinkling a little superphosphate ana 
sulphate of ammonia between the rows 
and hoeing it in. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Watering fruit trees. —This is still a 
serious item of labour, involving fre¬ 
quently time that cannot well be spared. 
If fruit trees now in bearing are suffering 
at the roots, it is work that must be 
done, as being not only beneficial to the 
fruit approaching maturity, but also to 
the trees themselves. Of the two it is 
more important in the latter instance, as 
any serious neglect from want of water 
now will endanger another season’s crop. 
Cherries against walls as well as in the 
open need more moisture at this season of 
the year than is often credited to them, 
and the same remark applies to Apricots. 
Leaving the trees to chance with the daily 
expectancy of rain is to run a risk of in¬ 
jury to the fruit buds of another year 
through imperfect development, whioh 
ought by all possible means to be avoided. 
Other fruits which at this juncture are 
important are the Peach and Nectarine. 
In our case these have received the first 
attention, and so have in a manner been 
rendered safe. Our trees of the latest 
kinds, and those which have been cleared 
of fruit, have up to within the past week 
been syringed, but as there is no longer 
any fear of red spider, this work will now 
be dropped. The borders were mulched 
some time back with litter from the farm¬ 
yard, hence the soil does not get so 
parched on the surface. The value of 
mulching is now apparent, and those who 
did this work in time will, without doubt, 
see the benefit of the same as labour 
saving in no small degree. When water¬ 
ing fruit trees do it thoroughly, forking 
up the surface if need be where the ground 
has been trodden upon, in order to 
equalise the distribution of the water. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —At the pre¬ 
sent time earwigs are a great source of 
annoyance to these and other tender 
fruits. Their presence can easily 
be detected by the appearance of the 
skin, which at once affords access to wasps 
and flies (which are very numerous), and 
the fruits are quickly spoiled. I find the 
old remedy of Broad Bean stalks very 
efficacious. By blowing them out daily 
into a pail of hot water their numbers are 
considerably reduced. The best plan to 
adopt with all fruits so attacked is to 
gather at once, and, if required, use them 
for stewing, and so avoid any waste. 
Where it is seen there is still a super¬ 
abundance of growths upon Peaches or 
Nectarines, it will be advisable to thin 
them out now, so as to admit more light 
and air to encourage a thorough ripening 
of the wood. It is comparatively easy 
now to judge the requirements in this re¬ 
spect, besides which any wounds now 
made will have a fair time to heal over. 

Propagating shrubs. —Many species of 
shrubs may be propagated at this season. 
Select hair-ripeneo, healthy shoots, and 
make* the cuttings from 7 indies to 9 
inches long. Choose a sheltered and par¬ 
tially shaded position, mix a quantity of 
decayed leaves and old potting mould with 
the soil, tread the ground firmly, and 
then make a small trench with a spade. 
When the cuttings are inserted, make the 
ground about them very firm. Cuttings 
of Escallonia, Olearia, Buddleia, Deutria, 
Philadelphus, Ribes, Genista, etc., may be 
easily rooted in this manner, and, if left 
for a year, then transplanted the follow¬ 
ing autumn, will develop into useful 
plants. It may be necessary to protect 
the cuttings in frosty weather, and this 
may be done by placing a little dry 
bracken or litter over them, removing it 
again as soon as the frost disappears. 
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Ostrowskia magnifica has flowered re¬ 
markably well this season. A quantity of 
seed having been saved, this will now be 
sown in pots of light, sandy soil and 
placed in a cold frame. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, they 
are patted singly into small pots. When 
they have finished their first growth water 
is withheld until autumn. In November 
a good watering wall start them into 
growth. They are then shifted into larger 
pots and grown on, ripening up the 
growth as before, after which they are 
placed outside. Ostrowskia magnifica 
seedlings vary in colour from pale mauve 
or almond-white to dark lUae. If it is 
desired to propagate varieties of any par¬ 
ticular shade of colour, recourse must be 
bad to root division. Now is a good time 
to do this. Dig down carefully by the 
side of the plant, and remove the soil 
from the large, fleshy roots, which will 
probably be found growing straight down 
3 feet or more, resembling Seakale roots. 
These may be cut into pieces about 3 
inches long, and planted 4 inches deep in 
a sheltered, sunny position. Place a 
handlight over to throw off,rains, remov¬ 
ing it in November. These pieces of roots 
should make good flowering plants in two 
years. To grow Ostrowskia magnifica 
successfully, a deep, rich, well-drained, 
sandy loam is required. Its thick, 
tuberous roots penetrate to a depth or 
3 feet or 4 feet. These roots are very 
brittle, and it is impossible to lift estab¬ 
lished plants and transplant without in¬ 
juring them. When this plant is happy 
in its situation, it is best to leave it un¬ 
disturbed. 

Potatoes. —There should be no delay in 
lifting and storing mid-season Potatoes. 
Owing to the dry season, the crop in this 
district is rather a poor one, but the 
tubers up to the present show no signB of 
disease, and it is advisable to harvest 
them before rainy weather sets in. If 
sheds are available, the tubers may be 
stored as soon as they are lifted, covering 
them with mats or some other suitable 
material to exclude the light. Late varie¬ 
ties should be placed in a dry position for 
a week or two, and then carefully ex¬ 
amined for diseased tubers previous to 
placing them in clamps for the winter, 
which is the best method where large 
quantities have to be stored. It is a good 
plan to scatter a little freshly slaked lime 
between them as the work proceeds. Straw 
or dry Fern should be carefully placed 
over the tubers previous to cover mg them 
with a 9-inch layer of soil, which will be 
sufficient protection until frosts appear. 

Cauliflower*.— The sowing of Cauli¬ 
flowers during September and wintering 
the plants in cold frames are not nearly 
so much practised now as formerly, owing 
to the numbers of new varieties that may 
be raised in heat during the early spring 
and quickly forced. The results from 
autumn-sown plants are infinitely better 
than from those raised in spring. For 
this reason I make two sowings in a cold 
frame, one about September 1 and 
another towards tlio middle of that 
month. Both sowings should be made 
thinly in shallow drills and in poor soil. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough 
they should be transplanted to cold 
frames. They should not be set deeply, 
and the soil should not be rich. The chief 
aim is to procure sturdy plants; there¬ 
fore, whenever possible, 4 the fullest 
amount of air should be given, even in 
winter. 

Cabbage*. —The principal batch of Cab¬ 
bages intended to furnish a supply in 
spring should be planted at the first op¬ 
portunity on land which has been heavily 
manured and deeply worked. For many 
years past I have cultivated the spring 
Cabbages on a site previously occupied by 
Onions, and the results have been excel¬ 
lent. The surface of the ground should 
be broken down finely, and a good dust- 
jpg of soot and wood ashes applied. Allow 
a distance of from 18 inches to 2 feet be¬ 


tween the rows, varying this according to 
variety, and 1 foot from plant to plant. 
Every alternate Cabbage can then be cut 
when quite young, and frequently in 
early spring green vegetables are _ none 
too plentiful. It is excellent practice to 
put a small number of the largest plants 
on a south border. These will generally 
prove valuable for cutting very early, as 
compared with those on the principal 
break, but such plants must be of a re¬ 
liable variety, not addicted to bolting, but 
known to develop hearts at an early age. 
Two varieties that have never failed ua 
for this purpose are Harbinger and 
ElJam’s Early. 

Lettuces. —Continue to transplant seed¬ 
lings of Lettuce as they become large 
euough, and later they will need to be 
again transplanted to frames for the win¬ 
ter. A batch of Lettuce should always 
be planted on a north or west border, 
selecting a dwarf Cabbage variety, in the 
expectation that the plants will come into 
use in April and May next. For frames 
Hicks’ Hardy Cos is one of the best varie¬ 
ties, and another sowing may still be 
made of this, in company with a Cabbage 
variety of the Tom Thumb type. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Stove. —There is always less interest 
displayed in glass structures during the 
summer and autumn, but that lack of in¬ 
terest will end when outdoor attractions 
wane, and the time is not now far away. 
Therefore, those responsible will be seeing 
to it that plants intended for winter 
flowering are receiving their due share of 
attention. It is likely that supplies of 
fuel will be scarce, but it is useless to meet 
trouble half-way, and it is meantime, I* 
think, justifiable to make the usual pre¬ 
parations. Plants intended for blooming 
during the winter must be shifted on, 
and encouraged to make both top and bot¬ 
tom growth. At the same time, they 
ought to receive plenty of light and air 
in order to promote ripening, remember¬ 
ing that without matured wood it is idle 
to expect bloom. Whiter-flowering Be¬ 
gonias, now finally potted, will be grow¬ 
ing freely. Avoid over-watering, and re¬ 
move the early flowers. In the case of B. 
GJoire de Lorraine, thrips are at times 
troublesome. A light vaporising will keep 
these clean. Good winter-blooming 
things are Thunbergia laurifolia, Passa- 
flora princeps, and lpomoea Horsfalliffi— 
the last, however, rather marred by the 
fleeting character of its flowers. Justicia 
oarnea, Pentas rosea, Euphorbias, and 
Coleus thrysoideus are all showy and of 
easy culture. A well-ripened batch of 
Libonia floribunda is always useful, al¬ 
though I prefer to give this subject 
strictly greenhouse treatment. Among 
plants which have recently been, or stiff 
are, attractive raiay be mentioned Hyme- 
nocallis fragrans, large pieces of which 
have provided a succession of bloom for a 
considerable time. Apart from Amaryllis, 
Euchari.s Lilies, and one or two others, it 
may be feared that the bulbous stove 
plants have waned in popular estimation. 
Crotons and Dracaenas must have plenty 
of light, but not even these will remain 
unscathed if fully and directly exposed to 
the strong rays of a summer sun an the 
height of the season. 

Greenhouse. —In the case of green¬ 
houses, too, provision must be made for a 
display of bloom during the winter. Thus 
Salvias and Eupatoriums which sure at pre¬ 
sent plan,ted out ought to have the 
strongest shoots reduced. This will pro¬ 
bably have been done before, and this 
pinching must be the last one of the 
season. As the plants are now making 
robust growth, the foliage will shed the 
water away from the roots, so in dry 
weather they will appreciate an occasional 
tsoaking. Many have given up the plant¬ 
ing out of Arum Lilies, believing that they 
bloom earlier and more satisfactorily 
kept in pots all the year round. For con- 
Original from 
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venienc©, the Arums are planted out in 
(these gardens, and annually do very well. 
They are seldom lifted until September is 
well advanced. A few pots of Mignonette 
may be sown round about this time. The 
seeds may either be sown thinly in the 
pots—5-ineh or 6-inch—in which they are 
to bloom, or in small pots, and moved as 
becomes needful. At the present time 
there is a good display of the usual run of 
summer-flowering greenhouse plants, and 
watering needs regular and careful atten¬ 
tion. 


Ferns. —Maidenhair Ferns intended for 
cutting during the winter may yet be 
freely ventilated. No crowding should be 
permitted, or inferior fronds will result. 
Weak soot-water will give tone and colour 
to the fronds, and as Adiantums —Ferns 

g enerally, in fact—love moisture, the 
oors may be kept damp. Nephrolepises 
are always useful, and, while tne later in¬ 
troductions are, perhaps, more graceful, 
the older N. exaltata and N. tuberosa 
make magnificent specimens in large pots. 
The Ftenses are sufficiently well known, 
and Davallias, and A/splemums like A. 
bulbiferum and A. flaccidum, are always 
useful. One misses nowadays Lomarias 
and the noble Woodwardia radicans, the 
latter so valuable in quite cool house®. 

Fruit houses.— -Study the requirements 
of the borders in the way of moaisture, and 
in vineries a mulch of straw, dry Bracken, 
or similar material. may be used in order 
to keep down dust/ as well as to conserve 
moisture. Figs under glass may be 
liberally ,fed,. for it is almost impossible 
to overcrowd these. Keep the syringe'or 
Engine at work' in houses from which the 
crops have been gathered. 

Hardy plant borders have never proved 
their value more than under present con¬ 
ditions. Even with a minimum of labour, 
these make a very fine display, and any 
little time which can be devoted to these 
is more than repaid. Noteworthy at pre¬ 
sent is a collection of Chrysanthemum 
maximum, not differing greatly from each 
other superficially, but quite enough to 
merit distinct names. Those varieties 
known as Earl Roberts, King Edward, and 
Rev. A. Carter are really very fine. 
Phloxes and Montbretias begin to show 
up well, and large pieces of Gypsophila 
paniculata are by no means the least at¬ 
tractive of the early autumn flowers. 

Cuttings. —There will not be very much 
cutting-taking practised in isome instances, 
yet it is as well to maintain the stock, 
with a view to better days. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums will strike readily out of doors 
just now, if put thickly into boxes of sandy 
soil and watered rather sparingly. Sweet- 
scented Pelargoniums may be similarly 
treated, but in both cases the wood must 
be moderately firm, or damping off, or 
“ black-leg,” may result. 

Autumn Onions. —Full sowings were 
made in the course of the week. The 
varieties preferred are Ailsa Craig and 
Cranston’s Exeelsior. On the same day 
the bulbs from last year’s sowing were 
pulled and laid out at the foot of a wall to 
dry off. At the same time, further and 
final sowings were made or Cauliflowers 
.and Cabbages. The latter included Early 
Etampes and Mem’s No. 1, both reliable 
Cabbages for autumn sowing. The Cauli¬ 
flower. used was Early Erfurt, than which 
nothing noticeably superior can be sown 
in autumn. 


Peas. —These are filling well, and that 
fine variety, The Gladstone, leaves little 
to be desired. A promising line of Auto¬ 
crat will succeed the succossional lines of 
Gladstone, _ while Duke of Albany, sown 
late, will, in turn, follow Autocrat. No 
tsign.s of mildew, so far, are apparent. 

1 W. McGuffog. 
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STARTING BEE-KEEPING. 

Many local newspapers are very wisely 
encouraging allotment holders in town 
suburbs, as well as inhabitants in rural 
districts—farmers, cottagers, and everyone 
with any land at all—to try to keep their 
ground in use, or, In readiness for use, 
with indispensable crops. I fail to find, 
however, any suggestions in such Articles 
for bee-keeping. Writers on agricultural 
or horticultural matters should un¬ 
doubtedly include in their notes of advice 
the consideration of setting up one hive of 
bees, even if they themselves are ignorant 
of apiculture. A hive occupies practi¬ 
cally no space, and It is only necessAry to 
let it face S. or S.E., with the flight of the 
bee not-across a path or roadway. 

It is no matter of discussion that bees 
are “ indispensable ” in the garden almost 
as much as Potatoes, etc. The thoughtful 
gardener is well acquainted with the truth 
that where there are bees fertilisation of 
fruits is. both more perfect and more 
speedily effected when blossoms are out. 
In earliest spring other insects are less 
numerous, and bees, after their enforced 
winter imprisonment, are madly eager to 
get to the flowers. They must then work 
very hard in order to raise young bees to 
keep up the strength of the colony. This 
means rapid pollen and nectar gathering. 

With a little inquiry it is always possible 
to meet with a beekeeper who will be only 
too willing to talk matters over about 
starting. This is the very best time of the 
year to think about beginning, because 
plans can be formed for hive-making, etc., 
during the winter evenings, and a promise 
can be secured for a swarm next May or 
June. I always advocate a home-made 
hive to begin with, because it whets the 
enthusiasm. In any case nothing will be 
lost and the expense will be almost negli¬ 
gible if the intending beekeeper can obtain 
some suitable wood. He will only have the 
fittings of the hive to buy, the cost of which 
is relatively .small, and particulars of 
which any owner of bees will provide, or a 
catalogue can be sent for. Once the bees 
are established in their home the cost of 
maintenance is nil. They will require no 
attention at all for about a month, and 
then it will only be of the very simplest 
description. 

I can promise anyone who will possess 
himself of some elementary book on the 
subject of bees that he will never rest con¬ 
tent with a perusal of elementary informa¬ 
tion. He will soon find that enthusiasm is 
aroused, more books will be obtniued, and 
nothing further shall suffice but a visit to 
an apiary, followed, I am convinced, by 
the irrepressible determination to keep 
bees. . 

Beekeepers will he busy extracting their 
honey now. Try not to drop honey and 
bits of comb about, and do all such" work 
inside the house. It is a good idea to 
spread newspaper on the table used and on 
the floor to catch any chance droppings. 
Evening is the best time to work, when - 
bees, who at this season rob fearlessly, are 
not flying. Return all combs to the hive 
to be cleaned, taking them out again at 
once on completion, or honey will be de¬ 
posited again in the cells. Protect the 
combs from dust, flies, moths, mice, and. 
such-like pests, and store honev. 

__B. R. H. 

Danger of galvanised wire.— 1 The injury 
done to the tender shoots of fruit trees, 
climbing plants, etc., by allowing them to 
come into contact with galvanised wire is 
well known, the acid used in galvanising 
being very destructive. It is, however, 
very easy to prevent any ill-effects by 
giving the wire two coats of the best 
white-lead paint as soon as it is fixed. 


WHY I AM A PELMANIST. 


By -SAPPER." 

Author of "Sergeant Michael Caxridy” " Men, Women, 
and Guns," etc. 

. . . . What is this thing which Pelman- 

ism teaches, and which its students wish to be 
taught ? It is well-nigh impossible to sum up 
the course in a phrase, it is altogether too big 
a thing. And yet perhaps it can be done— 
more or less. Pelmanism, as I see it, teaches 
human nature—your own and the other man’s. 
It just deals with you and the other man and 
life as one lives it. 

There is no catch in it. It is a system 
developed along perfectly common-sense lines, 
which lead to a definite goal. That goal is 
Efficiency. 

Pelmanism is a system of education : nothing 
more, nothing less. Where it differs from 
othey systems is that it educates. This is a 
very large claim, and one which great numbers 
of people will find incredible. They will point 
to all our methods of education, and say 
frankly that it is ridiculous. They will qnote 
at length from the many books that have been 
written about education lately—especially the 
public school system. If such a thing, they 
say, were true, our social system would be 
undermined. Personally I am not sure it 
hasn’t been. 

The system takes a man’s thought-box and 
proceeds to tell the owner how he can improve 
it. It sends the student’s brain to a mental 
gymnasium* It gives him concise instructions 
as to what he is to do, and when he carries out 
those instructions conscientiously he finds the 
system is right. He begins to realise that his 
mind is capable of being drilled and expanded 
exactly the same as his body. And, moreover, 
he finds that just as the fitter his body becomes 
the more work he can do, so the fitter his mind 
is the more it can accomplish. Things come 
easier to him ; he has no difficulty in taking 
on more. His brain, in fact, is being thrilled, 
and is developing accordingly. 

Thus baldly—Pelmanism. The mind and 
brain are subject to laws, just as is the body. 
The teachers of this system have taken those 
laws—up to now the property, so to speak, of 
a few abstruse thinkers and philosophers— 
and built round them a simple, infallible 
method of developing a human being’s 
efficiency. That is all : as I say, there is no 
catch. The work which they ask the student 
to do, and which the student must do, if he 
wishes to benefit by the course, is not long 
and arduous. It does not entail going back to 
school and poring over books. It can be done 
on one’s way to work, when one is out.for a 
walk, or wondering where the last one went to. 

Moreover, there is another point which is 
worthy of note. The exercises—though only 
a means to an end—are in themselves interest¬ 
ing. 

The results speak for themselves. From a 
financial point of view I personally. am not 
qualified to speak, except to state the axiomatic 
truth that a man or woman whose brain is 
efficient must be worth more in the world 
market than one whose brain is untrained. 
And Pelmanism trains the untrained mind ; 
that is its raison d'etre. But from an intellec¬ 
tual point Of view the thing can be put in a 
nutshell. It is not good to go through life 
blind ; and yet thousands do so. Their brains 
are blind; they see and do not appreciate— 
they hear and do not understand. Pelmanism 
brings that appreciation and that understand¬ 
ing. Therefore it would seem worth while to 
Pelmanise, for it is certainly worth while to 
understand. 


“ Mind and Memory ” (in which the Pelman 
Course is /idly described, with a synopsis of the 
lessons) will be sent gratis and post free , together 
with a full reprint of “ Truth's ” famous Report 
on the Pelman System and a form entitling 
readers of “ Gatdening Illustrated” to the com¬ 
plete Course for one-third less than the usual 
fee, on application to the Pelman Institute , 
338, Pelman House , Bloomsbury Street, London , 

n.C.i. Origii al fren 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and ansioers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor ofG ardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.G. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has Appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming: plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming: fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


FLANT8 AND FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias failing (Disappointed).— It 
is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
for Calceolarias to die off jusrt as they 
should be coming into bloom, and for this 
reason many do not grow tnem; in fact, 
Calceolarias are not popular bedding 
plants nowadays. No way has ever been 
discovered of entirely avoiding this loss, 
which is more apt to occur in light soils 
than in such as are of a cool, moisture¬ 
holding nature, but it may be mitigated 
by deep culture in combination with early 
planting and mulching. Calceolarias 
should never go into pots, but be wintered 
in a cold frame, planted out, as then they 
are not so apt to suffer from drought when 
set out. They should be put out by the 
beginning of April, as they are much har¬ 
dier than the generality of tender bedding 
plants, and a few evergreen branches 
stuck among them will guarantee them 
against cold winds. 

Scale on Palm (Sidney E. Treloar).— 
The leaves of the Palm you send have been 
attacked by brown-scale, several of which 
we found on tjie pieces you enclose. Lay 
the plant on its side, then go over every 
portion of the stems and leaves with a 
blunt-cdged knife, and scrape off every bit 
of scale to be found. Then make up 
strong soapy water, using 1 lb. of soft 
soap to a bucketful of boiling water, and 
when it is dissolved and the water is yet 
quite warm, give the whole of tne stems 
and leaves a good washing w’ith a fairly 
hard brush. Then thoroughly wash with 
clean water, using a rose water-pot or a 
syringe. It is of no use to ignore this 
pest, and any plant infested must be tho¬ 
roughly cleansed. You may help to ex¬ 
terminate the scale by adding } pint of 
paraffin to the soap solution and keeping 
it well mixed. 

FRUIT. 

Melons turning yellow (M. C.).— 1 The 
fruits are not fertilised, which may arise 
from the absence of pollen. Tlie fine 
health and the splendid leaves perhaps 
arise from over-feeding, and this may ex¬ 
plain why the fruit does uot set. Melons 
do best in a rather heavy, compact soil— 
we do uot mean a poor sod, but a sound, 
somewhat adhesive loamrt In light toils 
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Melons often make splendid leaves and 
luxuriant growth, but the organs of gene¬ 
ration are not in the most perfect condi¬ 
tion. Add a little fat, heavy loam, press 
it firmly down, keep the growth thin, ven¬ 
tilate freely, and the fruits may yet set 
and sweJl all right. 

Neglected orchard (Disappointed).— If 
the branches of your trees are crowded, 
thin out the weakest shoots during the 
winter, and some time before the new 
year comes in lay on the surface a layer 
of farmyard manure, 3 inches thick, to a 
distance of 4 feet to 6 feet away from the 
bole of the tree. If you keep pigs or 
sheep, let them have the run of the orchard 
all the winter and so far on into the sum¬ 
mer as is safe without their eating the 
fallen fruit. 

Vine leaves turning yellow (Vitis).— 
It is difficult to say what'is the reason of 
this, as the information is very meagre. 
The temperature has been right so far. 
Probably they are badly attacked with 
red spider. This troublesome pest very 
soon makes the leaves turn vellow, and if 
not checked will destroy them entirely. 
If spider has done the mischief, it ought 
to be destroyed by painting the flue with 
flowers of sulphur. See that the Vines 
are well watered at the roots. When the 
borders are inside, the roots are fre¬ 
quently over-dry, and the cultivator is 
not aware of it. If you will kindly for¬ 
ward some of the leaves, then we will be 
the better able to help you. 

Propagating Gooseberries (S. L.).— 
These are easily increased bv cuttings. 
Well-ripened shoots taken off early in 
November, and cut to a length of about a 
foot each, removing four or five of the 
buds at the bottom of each shoot, will 
strike root freely if inserted firmly in a 
border of sandy soil as soon as possible 
after they are made. The cuttings can 
be planted rather thickly together, say 
about 6 inches from each other in the 
row', and about a foot and a-half between 
the rows, so as to be able to walk between 
them to destroy w'eeds. The soil should 
be well trodden down around the cuttings, 
so as to make them quite firm in the soil. 
After they have remained tw'elve months 
in the cutting beds, they should be trans¬ 
planted rather thinly, to well-dug and 
manured ground. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

iV. S. Cuninghame. —See article in issue 
of June 29, p. 315, and also that in the 
issue of July 30, p. 352, re “ Plants for 
slopes and dry banks.” The failure of 
your Peas was more than likely due to 
tlie dry spring we had. Have the ground 
where you wdsh to grow your Peas deeply 
trenched and w r ell manured, watering 
freely and mulching, and you w’ill, we 

think, have no trouble.- A. M. A. R. _ 

\ou cannot do better than plant Super¬ 
lative and its yellow' variety, known as 
Guinea. If you want an autumn-fruiting 
variety, then October Yellow will answer 

your purpose.- Roseuell Midlothian. _ 

Your best plan will be to visit some of the 
gardens in your immediate neighbourhood, 
and so find out the best sorts, and make 

your selection accordingly.- Lucas G. 

Gear .—Nothing of the sort. You ought 
to have picked off all the blooms, so as to 
encourage the root action of the trees you 
refer to. By allowing the flowers to de¬ 
velop, you only weaken the trees.- M. 

Gibson. —The Scarlet Runner you refer to 
lias probably got what is known as a fas- 
oiated stem, hence tlie curious formation 
of the top flowers. This fasciation is not 
at all uncommon, and is very frequently 
noted in the Asparagus. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— IT. Renton.— 
Fuchsias: 1, Phenomenal; 2, Display; 3. 

Rose of Castile; 4, Mrs. Marshall._ 

IP- T .—Specimen very poor, but, so far 
as we may judge, the plant is Dicentra 
eximia.- Mrs. Frank Hatchard. —Loose¬ 



strife (Lysimachia vulgaris). This will 
grow almost anywhere, but, owing to its 
spreading habit, must not find a place 
among choice plants, the best place tor it 
being by the sides of ponds, streams, an^l 

similar spots.- L. F. C. —1, The Wa/tet 

Avens (Geum rivale); 2, CEnothera 

Lamarckiana; 3, Solidago virgaurea; 4, 

Franooa appendiculata.- A Reader. —1, 

The Throat wort (Trachelium ccmileum); 
2, Berberis Aquifolium; 3, Erigeron 

•speciosus; 4, Helianthus ngidus.- C.D. 

—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Saponaria 
officinalis 11.-pi.; 3, Lithospermum prostra- 

tum; 4, Nemesda strumosa.- M. A. P. 

—1, Veronica longifolia; 2, Campanula 
grandis alba; 3, Hypericum calycinum; 4, 

Epilobium angustifolium.- R. A\ S .— 

1, The Scarlet-berried Elder (Sambucus 
racemosa) ; 2, Veronica spioata; 3, Loni- 
cera aureo-reticulata; 4, Sedum Rhodiola. 

- T. ir.—1 Sedum spectabile; 2, 

Galega officinalis; 3, Gypsophila re pens ; 

4, Aisitrantia major_ -G. B. II. _1, 

Lysimachia vulgaris; 2, Thaliotrum 
minus; 3, Oxalis floribunda; 4, Hieracium 

auramtiacum.- J. B. — 1, Euphorbia 

Lathyris; 2, Helenium autumnale; 3, 

Corydalis lutea.- A Constant Reader. — 

1, Escallonia macrantha; 2, Escallonia 
organensis; 3, Spirfea Bumalda Anthony 
Waterer; 4, The Bladder Nut (Staphylca 

oolchica).- W. Rablntts. —1, Please send 

in bloom; 2,Rubus ulmifdlius var. bellidi- 
florus fl.-pl.; 3, Achillea ptarmica The 
Pearl; 4, Tra descant ia virginiana. 

Names of fruit. — Bloomer. —Please send 
when ripe. It is impossible to name such 

pooily developed examples.- L. Cross .— 

Apples: 1, Jacob’s Seedling (syn. Lady 
Sudelev); 2, Devonshire Quarrenden; 3, 
Lord Suffiedd; 4, Monk’s Codlin. 


Correction. —In my note (p. 438) en¬ 
titled “ Plants in Flow’er at Bettws-y- 
Coed,” the word “ common ” applied to 
the true Campanula hayLodgensis sliould 
be “ uncommon.’&f^jr^J Johnson. 
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NOTI8 OF THE WEEK. 

Caura Llndhelmerl.— In seasons that are 
noteworthy for long-continued drought 
this plant always flowers well, even if not 
better than at other times. It is a free- 
flowering plant, easily grown, and when 
cut its elegant spikes of rose-white are 
very pretty. The plant is quite distinct, 
and a group of it in the border is always 
effective.—r. T. 

Menzie8la pollfolla alba.— This interest¬ 
ing little shrub and also the type are now 
quite a mass of rosy-purple and pure 
white blossom. For a sandy peat and a 
slightly shaded position they are well 
suited, forming very pretty marginal 
plants to such things as Rhododendrons or 
hardy Azaleas, and making agreeable 
groups in the rock garden.—P. T. 

Apple Beauty off Bath.— In ; spite of the 

unkind weather during the flowering and 
setting, a plentiful supply of this Apple 
has been seen in the Market Square, 
Woolwich, during August. The fruits, 
which were of good size and finely 
coloured, fetched Is. 3d. per pound—a re¬ 
cord price for this locality, and were 
quickly bought up by women, munition 
workers principally. Mr. Gladstone has 
been less in evidence this season.—J. 
Mayne, Eltham. 

Knlphoftas.— Rather in advance of their 
customary time, the Torch Lilies which 
are, in their season, a feature of these 
gardens, are now (August 2Gth) in bloom. 
K. Uvnria is especially fine. Notable are 
several pieces in the neighbourhood of 
some wall fruit-trees and which, no doubt, 
appreciate the “pickings" which fall to 
their share when the trees are being given 
liquid-manure. Foliage and “ pokers M 
are alike more robust than in other cases 
where stimulants cannot be given. K. 
Lemon Queen is rather later than usual.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Crinums at 8t. Mary’s Isle.— Visiting 
these gardens on August 20th I just hit the 
correct time at which to see the Crinum 
border at its best. The spikes were as fine 
and as numerous as ever, C. Powelll and 
its white form, C. eapense and C. capense 
album being in splendid form, although, 
perhaps, owing to the cold weather of 
June, the foliage was slightly less luxuri¬ 
ant than usual. It is seldom that one sees 
in Scotland such a fine lot of these stately 
blooms, which are additionally attractive 
by reason of their association with Aga- 
panthus umbellatus, also in good form at 
this time.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Wahlenbergla vlnoaeflora.— A good plant 
of this, to my mind the best of the Wablen- 
bergias, at any rate from the flowering 
point of view, as most of the species 
rapidly get over the flowering period, 
especially if hot, dry weather prevails at 
the time of flowering, blooms very freely 
all through the summer, beginning in June 
with its beautiful blue Campanula-like 
blooms on pendulous stems and going on 
light Into the autumn. It seems to be 
quite happy in well-drained loamy soil at 
the top of a dwarf wall, and has survived 
the last three or four winters In that posi* 
tion.—T. A. L., Middlesbrough. 

Aster Amellu8 bessarabious.— Jjmong 
the early Asters now|n flqjw^i , t ad, Jtijere- 


fore, too early to be properly grouped 
among the so-called .popular Michaelmas 
Daisies, this is one of the best and most 
serviceable, and, whether associated with 
other things or in beds nearly or wholly 
devoted to it, is very pleasing. A good 
bed may be made with this plant and 
Anemone japonica alba as a centre, the 
two plants flowering together and pro¬ 
fusely for a long time. Scarcely more 
(bhan 2 feet high In ordinary seasons, this 
Aster, with its much-branched habit of 
growth, makes a capital display.—A. G. 

Lathyrus latlfollus albus.— This valu¬ 
able old perennial is still among the fineet 
of old-fashioned flowers in the garden, 
and where the plants are well established 
it has this season defied heat and drought 
alike. Thrips were very (troublesome 
earlier in the season, but the rains and 
cooler weather have banished these to a 
kfrge extent, and the plants are now a 
mass of bloom. It Is certainly among the 
most valuable plants for cutting, while the 
profusion of its flowers is remarkable. 
No garden should be without this variety, 
for it has no equal among hardy flowers, 
and once planted gives no trouble what¬ 
ever. 

Geum Boris!!. —This began to put forth 
shapely flowers of rich, soft orange hue 
on May 9th, and it is still producing them. 
It is devoid of the fault which mars most 
of the border varieties of this genus—their 
sprawling habit—for it holds its blooms 
erect on straight wiry stems, as good for 
cutting as the scarlet Mrs. Bradshaw, but 
not so tall. Whether it be a wild species 
or of garden origin I know not, but having 
got It we must be careful to keep it. The 
sprawling habit of Geum Gibson’s Scarlet 
must be condoned by reason of the hue of 
Its flowers, which glow at midsummer as 
intensely as Tulipa linifolia did in May- 
rich, dazzling vermilion.—H. Maxwell in 
The Garden. 

Erynglum Ollvsrlanum.— This Is one of 
the most valuable members of this genus, 
and should be seen in all good collections. 
Its peculiarly ornamental character is well 
suited to forming bold and striking effects 
in the garden, and when at maturity the 
flower-heads put on their beautiful 
amethystine-blue tint, these plants are 
only equalled by few. The effect of a 
group of this plant is among the most 
striking that can be seen, and even before 
the flowering stage is reached the plants 
are highly ornamental on account of 
their foliage alone. The majority of the 
species succeed in a deeply dug and fairly 
good soil, and may remain several years 
without disturbance. 

Pyrethrum ullglnosum falling. — Have 
Gardening readers experienced any diffi¬ 
culty this year with the above plant? My 
clumps grew away freely until close on 
4 feet in height, and just when the flower- 
buds were forming the embryo buds and 
top foliage were alike struck with what is 
apparently a form of rust or mildew. I 
dusted the tops over with flowers of sul¬ 
phur, but was a bit too late, for the foliage 
has curled up and very few buds will ex¬ 
pand. Although it can hardly be ranked 
nrnong choice hardy plants, and has given 
way in the positions in which it was gener¬ 
ally used in gardens to Artemisia laeti- 
flora, it is yet a useful plant for the back 
of borders or for gaps in shrubberies, and 


Its collapse Is rather annoying. I shall 
dust it earlier with the sulphur another 
season and see If that will act as a pre¬ 
ventive.—B. B. S., Hardwick. 

Asoleplas tuberosa.— Far too rarely 
seen is this brilliant autumn-flowering 
perennial. Though not a difficult plant to 
grow, it is by no means an easy matter to 
secure large specimen plants. Lack of 
knowledge possibly as to Its exact re¬ 
quirements may sto some extent account 
for this, for the plant appears to be only 
well suited to very warm sandy soil. 
Quite near the sea-coast In spots where 
the soil Is very sandy the plant is hap¬ 
pier, and in such places Is worth growing 
freely. On clay soils the plant is rarely 
satisfactory, and usually becomes a victim 
to slugs in winter. The plant grows about 
2 feet high when well established, and pro¬ 
duces terminal corymbs of a bright orange 
hue.—A. G. 

Tropoolum spsolosum.— For some time 
the trailing growths of this hardy climber 
have been all aglow with the vivid- 
coloured blossoms, and the numerous bhds 
promise a display of its flowers for some 
time to come. It requires time and 
patience to establish it in some gardens, 
particularly in the South of England. 
Deep and firm planting appears to be 
needed, and in many instances it appears 
to have a liking for association with 
brickwork, as when planted at the foot of 
a wall it is usually more successful. In 
good condition it is among the most bril¬ 
liant climbers of the garden. In those 
instances where it is desired to transplant 
it, the best seasons are early in October, 
or with renewed growth in spring. 

Monstrous Potatoes.— When will pro¬ 
moters of vegetable and flower shows cease 
encouraging the growth of monstrous Pota¬ 
toes quite unsuitable for the table? They 
might be in place in an agricultural root 
show, but in one of garden produce they 
should not be encouraged. I saw one the 
other day at a show considerably over 2 lbs. 
in weight. This was malformed and ap¬ 
parently the result of several tubers grown 
together. No one would buy such a Potato 
for the kitchen, and it is a pity that prizes 
continue to be offered for the heaviest 
Potatoes, irrespective of their shape. Such 
produce is only suitable for feeding 
animals, and when every effort is being 
made to encourage the production of 
human food such monstrosities should be 
discouraged.— A Border Gardener. 

Viola gracilis Purple Robe.— A few 
plants raised from cuttings, received from 
a friend last summer and planted out in 
the spring, have flowered continuously 
since April, and at the present time are 
covered with bloom. While the colour 
nearly approaches that of the type, Y. 
gracilis Purple Robe has (the added ad¬ 
vantage of continuous flowering, a de¬ 
sideratum in a rock garden, especially in 
the off-season, which one usually has after 
the middle of July before the later-flower¬ 
ing species come on. Viola gracilis flowers 
freely with me in spiiug and early sum¬ 
mer, but goes clean out of bloom to 
ipartially flower again in the autumn. 
Viola gracilis sulphurea has the same habit 
as the type, but does not appear to be so 
robust. It is a dainty flower, but not 
nearly so effective* ns. the .type.—T. Ashton 
Lofthouse, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 
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The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus).— 
This shrub, also known as the Smoke- 
plant, is at present very beautiful, the 
rosy-purple feathered clusters with which 
its shoots are smothered being most effec¬ 
tive. The great recommendation is the 
lasting qualities of its display, which con¬ 
tinues attractive for nearly two months. 
Large^ bushes are very handsome. An 
open situation where the plant has space 
to exhibit its characteristics to the best ad¬ 
vantage is desirable, a site in a thickly 
planted shrubbery being the worst that 
could be selected, as the plant, though 
perfectly hardy, is soon crowded by its 
neighbours, and thus shorn of half its 
beauty and strength. Fine specimens of 
Rhus Cotinus are not so common as its 
good qualities would lead one to expect.— 
A. G. 

The Shirley Poppy.— Few annuals when 
well grown make a brighter display, and 
yet how seldom do we And them in either 
suburban or cottage gardens. Sown 
thinly in early April where they are to 
flower, a continuous show of bright and 
attractive flowers can be had from July 
onwards. A second sowing early in June 
will carry the display well into the late 
autumn. The seeds being so minute, but 
little covering is necessary. Thin out the 
plants to 5 inches, or even 0 inches, apart. 
Support is best afforded by thin branched 
sticks to keep the plants erect, removing 
all seed-pods as they appear, and giving 
a good soaking of water in very dry 
weather. It is wisest to secure a fresh 
supply of seed annually, not relying on 
lioine^saved seeds, unless one finds he has 
an exceptionally good strain.— James 
Mayne, Eltliam . 

Rhododendron Pink Pearl.— I was 

greatly interested in the remarks anent 
this very handsome variety (page 439), 
having had several plants under my 
charge soon after it was distributed. The 
plants soon made good specimens, special 
sites having been prepared for them by 
incorporating plenty of peat with the 
natural soil—a good sandy loam. They 
were given a sunny position, probably a 
mistake, as I found the lovely shell-pink 
trusses soon presented a washed-out ap¬ 
pearance, which was very disappointing, 
suggesting that shade during the hottest 
part of the day would benefit varieties of 
delicate shade such as Pink Pearl. In 
making new plantations of grafted plants 
periodical examination should be made to 
see that suckers do not make headway, to 
the detriment of the scion. I have seen 
many a plant succumb in this way. Do 
not allow any seed-pods to remain.—J. 
Mayne. 

Lavatera trlmestrls.— 1 This annual Mal¬ 
low, with its large Convolvulus-shaped 
flowers of pile rose and glistening white, 
1ms been very attractive in the flower gar¬ 
den during the past month, the plants 
growing to a height of 3 feet or more, and 
producing a quantity of blossom. It is, 
however, when used for indoor decoration 
that the beauties of the plant are most 
apparent. Cut at their full length after 
sundown and at once placed in tall vases, 
the effect of the flower sprays is delight¬ 
ful, the attractions of which increase for 
throe days, by which time all the tightly 
folded buds will have expanded and the 
satin-pink and white flowers studded the 
length of the curving shoots. The lasting 
proiierties of the blossoms are far greater 
than their delicacy of petal would lead 
one to expect, and in this respect they 
compare very favourably with many of 
the midsummer flow r ers whose indoor life 
is to be reckoned by hours rather than by 
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The Japanese Wlneberry.— In your issue 
of August 31st you say that the fruit of 
Rubus phocnioolaslus (Japanese Wineberry) 
is “ small, sharp, and not suited for 
dessert.” My experience is different. The 
berries in my garden are nearly as large as 
Raspberries, and considerably firmer. 
Eaten off the canes they are appreciated 
vyell enough, but when mashed up with 
cream aud sugar (in wartime milk and 
very little sugar) they have been pro¬ 
nounced most delicious by everyone who 
has tried them. Many people prefer them 
to Raspberries. When bearing fruit the 
caues are unsurpassed for beauty, and even 
in winter the red canes form most effective 
climbers. I consider the Wineberry a 
most valuable addition to any fruit garden. 
Possibly the climate of the south of Ireland 
produces exceptionally fine fruit.—W. D. 
C., Co. Cork. 

Colchloum autumnale majus.— 1 This was 
the earliest of the Meadow Saffrons to 
come into bloom this season. The first 
flowers to show colour were seen on 
August 25th, although they must have 
been through the ground a few days 
earlier. By the end of the week a good 
number of flowers was fully expanded, and 
formed a pleasing clump in a sunny part 
of the garden. In a more shaded portion 
none of the blooms of the same variety 
were showing by the end of the week. 
This variety of Colchicum autumnale is 
superior to the typical Meadow Saffron. 
It is much larger, withstands bad weather 
better, and is of a better colour, more 
nearly resembling that of the double 
variety of C. autumnale called roseum 
plenum. A good clump of C. autumnale 
majus is welcome at this season, when 
low-growing perennials are rather scarce 
in the border or Tockwork.—S. Arnott. 

Flower seeds In soil.— Mr. Elliott’s notes 
upon “ Weed seeds in soil” reminded me 
of the behaviour of flower seeds in a bed 
in these gardens. For the past two years 
this bed, formerly a flower-bed, has been 
given over to vegetables. To fit it for this 
purpose it was, last autumn, deeply 
trenched, and among the lines of vegetables 
have been observed, during the present 
season, plants of various annual flowers. 
These include Nioetiana, Mignonette, 
Alonsoa, Lobelia, Quilled Asters, and 
Nemesla. For at least four years previ¬ 
ously to the bed being taken for vegetables 
it had been planted with Sweet-scented 
Pelargoniums, Sweet Peas, Aloysia eitrio- 
dora, and fragrant flowers generally. Be¬ 
ing rather curious on the point, I turned 
up the garden book and found that the 
result was as follows : Quilled Asters w’ere 
in the bed in 1S99; Mignonette 1902; 
Ncmesia-1903; Alonsoa 1900. Lobelia had 
been used as an edging in 1903, 1904, 1905, 
1900, and 1912. The bed until last autumn 
had merely been manured and dug, w T hen, 
as has been said, it was trenched. The 
vitality of these seeds must, therefore, be 
alinost as great as those of weeds.—W. 
MoG., Balmae. 

Double-flowered Bramble. — Be the 

season ever so hot and dry, this Bramble, 
referred to on p. 433, will yield a wealth 
of its charming blossoms during the 
month of July and onwards. In the wild 
or semi-wild garden a suitable sjiot may 
often be found for it. The flowers, which 
are borne ip. the greatest profusion, are 
individually a good deal in the way of 
some of the double Daisies, being com¬ 
posed of a great number of closely packed 
quilled petals of a very pleasing shade of 
pink. It Is known in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, as Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno, but 
may be often met with as Rubus bellidi- 
florus. There is also a double-flowered 


Bramble with white blossoms, but it be¬ 
longs to a different species. R. thyrsoideus 
flore-pleno, and, taken altogether, it is not 
so showy a plant as the other. The 
double pink form first alluded to will, if 
required, form a decidedly ornamental 
isolated specimen, if about three stout 
stakes are driven firmly into the ground 
and the shoots secured thereto. After 
this they may be allowed to grow at will, 
when a dense mass, with the branches 
arranged In a very informal manner, will 
be the result.—A. G. 

“ Langprlm " hybrid Gladioli.— These are 
the result of crossing the graceful and 
beautiful self-yellow Gladiolus primuliuus 
of the Victoria Falls oil the River Zambesi 
and the large aud beautiful varieties of 0. 
gandavensis, the hybrids partaking much 
of the species named in their elegant habit 
of growth and other characteristics. Mon- 
slender growing than the large-flowered 
race, and, because of it as we think, better 
suited to decoration on a small scale, the 
newcomers are exceedingly rich in those 
Indescribably beautiful colour combina¬ 
tions—amber, apricot, salmon, and the 
like—which render not a few hybrid Tea 
Roses so unique that they need to be seen 
as garden plants before their beauty is 
realised to the full. Some of the more dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful include Mrs. Swainson 
(pale sulphur and yellow), maculatus 
(golden, with feathered crimson stain in 
the lower petals). Early Morn (salmon, 
apricot, and other shades), Golden Girl 
(probably the most exquisite yellow 
Gladiolus in cultivation), Lieutenant Kel- 
wuy (a brilliantly-coloured variety and a 
great advance), Phyllis Kelvvay (a pure 
yellow without stain or mark of any kindh 
Superior (salmony-red, crimson lined with¬ 
in on yellow ground, in every way a re¬ 
markable variety), Ella Kelway (deep 
cream shaded rose), and T. W. Sanders 
(orange-salmon flaked with red). These 
and others of the Langprim set have all 
been recently exhibited by Messrs. Kelway 
and Son, to w T hom gardeners are indebted 
for the group.—E. H. Jenkins. 

8pir®a Altchlsonl.— This Spiraea belongs 
to the Sorbaria group of the genus, a group 
recognised by its pinnate leaves and long 
terminal Inflorescences produced during 
summer. S. Aitchisoni grows to a height 
of 12 feet or over. The inflorescences are 
made up of white flotvers and are in the 
form of terminal panicles, each 12 inches 
to 18 inches long and 9 inches wide. 
Flowering commences during the latter 
part of July and is continued through 
August. This handsome plant is a native 
of Afghanistan, etc., and was introduced 
to the British Isles 23 years ago. An older 
plant of rather similar appearance is 8 
Lindleyana, in which the leaves are 
rougher and the flow T ers cream-coloured 
Both plants require good loamy soil, and, 
ns they are gross feeders, a surface-dress¬ 
ing of farmyard manure above the roots 
every second year is attended by good re¬ 
sults. An annual pruning is necessary if 
the best results are required. This should 
be carried out in February, and should take 
the form of shortening back the previous 
year’s branches to w'ithin a few buds of the 
base, except when a strong shoot is wan red 
to fill out the bush, when it may be left 
from H f<*et to 2 feet long. Whenever 
]ioasible, old wood should 1 h' removed in 
order that younger shoots may ‘have room, 
for the younger the wood the better the 
results. Should a plant show’ signs of de¬ 
terioration it would be well to destroy it 
and commence again -with a seedling 
Seeds form the best means of increase and 
seedling plants may be expected to flower 
when from two years to three-years old.— 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

1! IIODO DKNPIIO X KAM'O.XEItl. 

As an old subscriber to your paper, I 
thought you might like to have the en¬ 
closed photograph of a Rhododendron 
Falconer!. It is a fine plant, and was in 
wonderful bloom this year. My gardener 
and I counted up to 150 blooms, but there 
were many more. I also send one of 
Prunus Pseudo-cerasus Sieboldi rosea, 
which was also a sheet of bloom. All 
flowering shrubs have been in great 
beauty this year. Lewis Riai.l. 

Old Comm Hill , Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


THE LONDON PLANE. 

Writing in The American Florist, Mr. 
W. J. Bean says of the London Plane 
(Platanus acerifolia), that there are only 
two other Planes with which it can be 
confused, namely, the American Plane (P. 
occidentalis) and the Oriental or Eastern 
Plane (P. orientalis), the former having 
one ball of fruit on each string, whereas 


south of England than in the damper, less 
sunny parts of the British Isles, like Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. It will bear intense 
winter cold so long as it has sufficient sum¬ 
mer sun to thoroughly ripen it. Probably 
its success in London is largely due to the 
baking it gets in July and August from 
heat reflected from lmvements, etc. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandu- 
losa).—What size does the Tree of Heaven 
(Ailanthus) grow to?— Ciiammy. 

[This will reach a height of from 50 
feet to 70 feet.] 

Cotoneaster horizontalis.—As usual, 
Cotoneaster horizontalis is fruiting very 
freely, and already • (August 16th) the 
berries are becoming red. They are not yet 
at the zenith of their beauty, but even at 
this stage they make the plants highly 
attractive. The glossy leaves and the red 
berries make this a most useful plant for 
a rock garden or bank. It fruits very 
freely in either sun or partial shade, and 
generally retains its berries for a long 
time.—Ess. 


against walls in many parts of the coun¬ 
try, although it is less tender than i»eople 
appear to imagine, for it grows quite well 
in the open ground, forming a handsome 
bush and sometimes a small tree. Planted 
against a wall a good deal of pruning is 
necessary at times in order that it may be 
kept within bounds, whereas in the open 
ground it can be allowed to develop freely. 
Flowering does not appear to be affected 
much by its being planted against walls or 
otherwise, for it frequently blossoms quite 
well in the open, while trees growing 
against walls sometimes fail to flower. I 
know of two examples growing against the 
wall of the same house with the same 
aspect, one flowering well and the other 
never bearing a blossom, why no one can 
say. The type, with its massive leathery 
leaves, is well known, but the variety 
gloriosa, with cup-shaped flowers of 
superior beauty and substance, is less fre¬ 
quently met with, while the narrow-leaved 
varieties augustlfolia and lanceolatn are 
also very distinct and but rarely seen.—D. 

The Dierviilas.—Like “ S. A.” (page 395), 
I find these have flowered with unusual 
freedom during the present year. As they 
are so generally known by the name of 
Weigela it is a great pity that some of our 
botanical authorities should have changed 
the name to Diervilla. “ S. A.” much pre¬ 
fers the lighter-tinted forms to the dark 
ones. While to a great extent agreeing 
with him in this respect, I may point out 
that Eva Rathke, apart from its rich, 
deep colour, is far more continuous-flower¬ 
ing than those of the light-tinted section, 
as quite a crop of blossoms is often borne 
during the latter part of the summer. 
This variety, I believe, is a form of D. 
floribuuda. Older kinds of the same sec¬ 
tion are Lavallei and Lowi. A great 
favourite of mine is Abel Carri£re, ap¬ 
parently a seedling from the old Diervilla 
florida, formerly- known as Weigela rosea. 
Of a free, vigorous habit of growth, Abel 
Carriere bears a great profusion of large, 
bright, rosy-carmine coloured flowers. 
Standing singly on a lawn where there is 
space for its arching shoots to develop, a 
specimen of this variety forms a very 
striking object. The Dierviilas thrive best 
in a good, deep, loamy soil. They are 
readily increased by cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots taken during the latter part 
of the summer, inserted into pots of sandy 
soil, and placed in a cold frame kept close 
and shaded till they root. Seedlings may 
also be raised, and they do not take so long 
to attain flowering size as piany other 
shrubs.—K. R. W. 



Rhododendron Fakoneri carrying 150 trusses of bloom. 


the London Plane lias four or five, and the 
Eastern Plane lias leaves divided to the 
middle into five narrow lobes, tile lobes of 
the London Plane being shallow and 
triangular. There is also a difference in 
the shape of the two trees, that of P. 
orientalis being short in trunk, with a 
wide-spreading head, whereas in P. aceri¬ 
folia the trunk is tall and clean. The last- 
named is described as a deciduous tree fre¬ 
quently over 100 feet high, with a tall 


trunk 5 feet to S feet in thickness, from 
which, as well as from the larger branches, 
the bark peels off in flakes. In old trees 
the extremities of the branches become 
pendulous. Leaves of the typical Maple 
form, 5 inches to 1 foot in diameter, of 
rather hard membranous texture, covered 
when young with a thick layer of brown 
wool, which nearly all wears off by 
autumn. Leaf-stalk, 1 inch to 4J inches 
long. Fruit-balls about 1$ inches in dia¬ 
meter, globose, usually from two to five on 
a string-like, i>endulous stalk. This Plane 
is the best of all trees for smoky cities. 
Even in the centre of London it thrives 
well, growing in payed* streets. 


the he^t, and succeeds 
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Philadelphus microphyllu*.—Some years 
ago I mentioned a fine plant which Mr. 
James Davidson, of Summerville, Max- 
welltown, has in one of his borders, and 
which at that time was laden with bloom. 
I saw it again recently, and it has in¬ 
creased in size without any diminution of 
its flowering qualities. It has now been 
in the border at Summerville for many 
years, and has never suffered from any of 
the occasionally severe winters of the 
South-West of Scotland.—S. Arnott. 

A good dry bank shrub_I quite agree 

with what your contributors say respect¬ 
ing the value of Hypericum calyciimm for 
covering a drv bank. It does not appear 
to be generally known that there are two 
forms of H. calycinum. One has much 
larger flowers than the other, and the 
leaves look a little bigger also. I first 
came across it many years ago in a park 
at Lancaster (the Williamson Park, I 
think). It is in my own garden quite as 
free as the smaller-flowered .variety, and 
of considerably more value, with its big¬ 
ger, golden yellow, handsome blooms. It 
is called H. calycinum majus.—S. 
Arnott. 

Magnolia grandiflora.—This handsome 
evergreen is very popular for planting 


Hypericum calycinum.—This dwarf St. 
Jolm*s Wort Is a useful undershrub for 
covering shady banks or borders, for it 
quickly forms a dense carpet, is ever¬ 
green, and blossoms -well during summer 
and autumn. It Is, perhaps, the be«t 
known of the Hypericums, and is readily 
recognised by its dense habit, semi-slirubby 
shoots, 9 inches to a foot in height, and 
golden blossoms, 3 inches or so across, in 
which the dense mass of stamens forms 
a conspicuous part. When a plantation 
is to be formed, the ground should be dug 
over deeply, and the plants inserted 18 
inches apart each way. About five or six 
shoots are sufficient to plant together. 
Planting is best done during early autumn 
or March. In two years from planting 
the whole of these plants will have formed 
one large mass. It is a good plan to cut 
the tops off close to the ground every 
second year, the w r ork being done in 
March. This allows plenty of scope for 
young shoots and rubbishy material to be 
kept cleared away. The well-known 
hybrid, II. Moserianum, owns this plant 
as one of its parents, but it is less hardy 
than II. calycintim.—1>. 
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FRUIT. 

GATHERING APPLES AND PEARS. 
The very general failure qf the fruit crops 
this year will render it more than usually 
important for those who wish to keep up a 
constant supply, either for kitchen or 
dessert, to make the most of whatever 
fruit they have got by gathering and 
storing it carefully. In the first place all 
fruits that are prematurely blown off by 
rough gales of wind should be utilised for 
immediate consumption, as it is useless 
storing even late-keeping sorts, unless they 
are sound and free from bruises or 
blemishes of any sort. Then growers must 
study the kinds of Apples and Pears they 
have in their gardens, for as a rule the 
early varieties that do not keep long are 
the most prolific. Apples of the Codlin 
type are proverbially prolific, and the best 
of kitchen fruit, and for the making of 
such useful household articles of diet as 
Apple jelly they cannot be equalled. The 
small ones do just as well as the large 
fruits that should be reserved for baking 
or any other purpose where large whole 
fruits are desired. If care is taken to 
gather these early sorts in succession, 
leaving those in the centres of the trees as 
late as possible, and storing them in single 
layers in the coolest and airiest place 
possible, a long succession of fruit may be 
obtained without using any of the really 
late keepers, which, if sound, should be 
left on the trees until the month of October 
is upon us. Even then one must be guided 
by the weather prevailing, for in some 
seasons we get quite a second summer in 
October, wheh the late fruit is better on 
the trees than in' the store-house. But 
when it cannot' safely be left any longer 
proceed to take the fruits off very care¬ 
fully, taking hold of each one so that the 
fingers press heavily all round, and with a 
sharp turn on one side detach the stalk at 
its junction with the spur, but on no ac¬ 
count pull the stalk out, or decay will cer¬ 
tainly follow. Lay the fruits in a softly- 
padded basket, carry them to the store, 
and spread them out so that any decaying 
ones may be easily detected and removed 
before they affect the others lying near 
them. A cool, dry place that is kept dark 
makes the best store-house, and after they 
have been gathered a week or two a single 
sheet of paper, or any other light cover¬ 
ing, will help to keep the fruits clean, and 
prevent the air, if too dry, from affecting 
them by shrivelling. Early Pears, such as 
the Jargonelle, when they begin to ripen 
are better flavoured, and more juicy if 
gathered and put into the store a few days 
than if allowed to become quite ripe on 
the tree, for then they lose a good deal of 
the juiciness that is so agreeable in dessert 
fruit, and are dry and woolly in texture. 
Every grower should study the question 
of when to gather various sorts, as there 
is as much to learn in regard to their 
variations in ripening as there is in their 
mode of growing and bearing. After they 
are stored the fruits should be moved as 
little as possible. It is not necessary that 
they should he in single layers, for that is 
only requisite for very large or exhibition 
fruits. Those for everyday use, if care¬ 
fully selected when stored, and only really 
sound fruits put together, may be three or 
four layers deep, so as to economise space. 


Old v. young Gooseberry trees.-— I agree 
with “ J. T.,” p. 412, that old trees are 
of little value if they have not been man¬ 
aged on sound lines, carefully pruned in 
cordon fashion, and well manured. If the 
trees have been attended to, keeping them 
clean, and generally in good condition, 
there is no telling "'■how long gfich trees 
Digitized by -,Q OQl6 


will continue to give satisfactory results. 
Forty years ago I planted a goodly batch 
of popular varieties, as Crown Bob, 
Champagne, Ironmonger, etc. Many or 
them are still in existence, and I have 
never known them fail to crop. I am a 
strong advocate for the summer Pruning 
of Gooseberry tree® to assist in the tho¬ 
rough ripening of the wood, which plays 
sucn an important part in securing an¬ 
nually a full crop of fruit.—E. M. 


“ BROWN ROT ” OF APPLES. 

The disease on the tree.— During summer 
and early autumn Apple trees are fre¬ 
quently attacked by a disease which pro¬ 
duces on the fruit brown areas which 
gradually Increase in size until the wiiole 
Apple is affected; meanwhile, small pus¬ 
tular swellings appear beneath the skin 
and soon burst through as yellowish, pow¬ 
dery, cushion-like outgrowths, usually In 
concentric circles. The diseased Apples 
begin to shrink in size, and the skin be¬ 
comes wrinkled. Such fruits, when hang¬ 
ing loosely, are easily detached, and many 
fall to the ground during a high wind ; the 
rot continues to develop on these wind¬ 
falls, and more pustules are produced, to 
net as a possible source of further infec¬ 
tion. When, however, a diseased Apple is 
in contact witli other Apples, or with a 
branch, the pustules produced at the point 
of contact become adherent, and may so 
attach the Apple to the tree that some 
little force is required to detach It. 

Method of attack by the parasite. —The 
disease is caused by the fungus Monilia 
fruotigena, Pers. (= Sclerotinia fruoti- 
gena, Schroeter). The powdery pustules 
which sooner or later appear on the 
affected Apples are outgrowths of the fun¬ 
gus growing in the flesh of the fruit, and 
each consists of numerous chains of spores 
or reproductive bodies. The spores 
readily fall apart, and are easily scattered 
by the wind or carried by insects to other 
Apples. When they gain access to the 
flesh of an Apple through any cut or rup¬ 
ture of the skin, they germinate within a 
few hours, producing fungal threads 
(mycelium), which develop within the 
tissues and cause the characteristic 
“ brown rot.” 

The rapidity with which the rot travels 
through the Apples is illustrated by an 
experiment which was carried out In the 
plantation at Wye College In the summer 
of 1917. 

On July 24th, while the Apples were 
actively growing, and about 1 inch in 
diameter, ten of them were artificially in¬ 
jured by making a single puncture 
through the skin by means of a sterilised 
needle, and inserting in each puncture 
spores of Monilia fructigena, taken from a 
pure culture of the fungus which had been 
grown in the laboratory. Two days later 
it was seen that a brown rot had already 
made some progress, for round each punc¬ 
ture there was a discoloured area varying 
from one-eighth to half an inch in 
diameter. 

At the end of six days from the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment about half the sur¬ 
face of each of the ten inoculated Apples 
was brown, while the rest of the Apples on 
the tree snowed no trace of the rot. A 
few pustules had by this time appeared on 
each of the ten, in a zone at about half an 
inch from the puncture; they were of a 
buff yellow colour, and when fully de¬ 
veloped were about one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter. Nine days later the whole 
surface of each Inoculated Apple was 
brown, and bore numerous powdery pus¬ 
tules. Strong winds whicn occurred 
about this time caused nine of the Apples 
to fall; the remaining one had been in 
contact with the branch, and the pustules 
on that side had so attached themselves 


to the bark that, although the stalk of the 
Apple had become almost detached from 
the fruiting spur, the fruit itself remained 
fixed to the branch by means of the pad of 
fungal threads. 

When an infected Apple is In contact 
with others on the tree, the latter may be¬ 
come infected by contagion, and frequently 
a bunch of Apples is found which shows 
fruit with the rot at various stages of de¬ 
velopment. 

Mummied Apples and methods of over¬ 
wintering.— Those diseased Apples which 
become attached to the tree usually re¬ 
main in that position throughout the win¬ 
ter, becoming dry and shrivelled, and they 
constitute the so-called “ mummied ” 
Apples. Many of the spores on the pus¬ 
tules of these “ mummies ” are washed 
away by rain or dispersed by the wind in 
winter; others remain on the pustules, 
but these usually lose their power of ger¬ 
mination. As summer approaches, how¬ 
ever, the “ mummies ” produce a new 
crop of spores, and these cause infection 
of the young fruit. A “ mummy ” fre¬ 
quently infects the growing Apples 
directly by contact, but In any case Apples 
in the neighbourhood of a “ mummy ” are 
liable to -spore-infection through wounds, 
and such newly* infected fruit will soon 
produce myriads of spores, which serve to 
spread the disease. The si>ores are minute 
in size (only about Inch In length), 
and are easily dispersed by the wind ; in¬ 
sects, too, crawling over the fruit may not 
only carry the spores from one Apple to 
another, but biting insects, such as wasps, 
also 'produce wounds, enabling the spores 
to reach the exposed flesh of the Apple, 
where they grow rapidly and reproduce 
the rot. 

Spur canker.— On some soft-wooded 
varieties of Apples (e.g., Lord Derby and 
James Grieve) It has been observed that 
the disease may extend along the stalk of 
the affected fruit and into the fruiting 
spur, or even as far as the branch Itself, 
producing in the latter a canker round 
the base of the spur. In this capa¬ 
city of forming cankers It resembles the 
“ Blossom Wilt and Canker Disease ” of 
Apple trees, caused by a closely related 
fungus ( i.e ., Moniiia cinerea, Bon.), and 
already described In this Journal*. The 
two diseases are, however, quite distinct. 

In the case of the “ Blossom Wilt,” infec¬ 
tion occurs through the open flower, while 
in the disease described in the present 
article Infection takes place, so far as is 
known, only through the fruit. 

Control measures. —From the preceding 
remarks it will be seen that the mummied 
fruits which are allowed to remain on the 
trees throughout the winter are the source 
of the new infection of the growing and 
ripening Apples, and that the one certain 
preventive measure against the disease is 
the removal of the affected fruit from the 
trees. In gardens, allotments, and small 
orchards it is possible to examine the 
trees at frequent Intervals, and any Apple 
showing a brown rot, even in an early 
stage of development, should be promptly 
removed. On large fruit farms such a 
course would in most cases be Imprac¬ 
ticable, but the diseased Apples should be 
removed as soon as possible. This opera¬ 
tion might be carried out at the time of 
picking the crop, the diseased Apples 
being gathered and destroyed, or, if that 
Is impracticable, they may be dropped to 
the ground, where they are less dangerous 
than if left hanging on the tree. It Is ad¬ 
visable, where at all possible, to collect 
the affected fruit and remove it from the 
orchard or burn it; in plantations, where 
the ground Is cultivated, such fruit should 

* VoL XXIV., No. 5. August, 1917. 
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be dug into the ground. In any case, it is 
imperative that none should be allowed to 
remain on the trees over winter. Any 
affected spurs should be removed, together 
with cankers on the stem. This operation 
is best carried out in summer, but it may 
be done in winter provided It is completed 
before the fungus resumes its growth iu 
spring. 

The disease on stored Apples. —Apples 
are attacked by the disease not only while 
growing on the tree, but also after they 
are picked and stored. At the time of 
storing they should l>e carefully examined, 
and all those showing any trace of the rot 
should be discarded, for the disease will 
not only continue to develop in affected 
individuals, but may also extend to those 
around them. For the same reason great 
care should be taken when Apples are 
selected for transmission to a distance in 
boxes. Serious losses have occurred in 
boxed Apples owing to neglect of these 
precautions. An experiment carried out 
on Apples after they were picked showed 


often no evidence on the exterior of such 
Apples that a fungus is present, the flesh 
is permeated by the fungal threads, and 
particles of the flesh, placed on suitable 
culture media, give rise to the growth and 
pustules typical of Monilia fructigena ; the 
black condition, too, can be induced iu the 
sound, mature fruit by infecting them 
through wounds with this fungus. Monilia 
fructigena has always been isolated from 
such black Apples (both of the cooking 
and dessert varieties) from the store at 
Wye College and from other places in 
Kent, and it has also been obtained by 
Spinksf from eider Apples which have 
turned black. The precise conditions 
which cause the fungus to produce a 
brown rot in some cases arid a black rot 
in others have not yet been determined. 

II. Wormald, in Journal of Hoard of 
Agriculture June No. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple scab. — I am sending you under 
separate cover an Apple from a tree that 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

COBWEB HOUSELEEKS. 

(Sempervivum araciinoideum). 

Weeds of the rocks and stony ground, the 
Cobweb Ilouseleeks are among the most 
frequently met with plants iu the Alps 
and Pyrenees, w'here they form impene¬ 
trable masses in miniature ravine or 
gully, or garnish rocky cleft or fissure, 
l’et, though the object-lessons are both 
frequent and suggestive, it cannot be said 
that the best of them have found their 
way as often as they certainly merit 
into the rock and alpine gardening at¬ 
tempted in the lowlands. How effective 
such things become when established in 
the right places in the garden is well 
sliowm in the accompanying illustration, 
where, blinked against rocks and spread¬ 
ing out at the base over them, one way to 
use them is made plain to all. It is*but 



The Cobweb Houselcek (Sempervivum araciinoideum) in Mr. Hanbury's garden at 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


the rot developed in these at approxi¬ 
mately the same rate as in the growing 
fi*uit, under conditions comparuble with 
those under w'hich Apples are stored. 
Three Apples (variety, Bramley’s Seed¬ 
ling) w T ere inoculated from pure cultures 
of Monilia fructigena, and kept at the 
ordinary temperature of the laboratory 
throughout the exiierimont. At the end 
of eight days the rot had made consider¬ 
able progress, as shown by a brown area 
about If inches in diameter on the surface 
of each Apple, extending round the point 
w r here the inoculation had been made. 
The disease continued to develop, and all 
three produced numerous yellow pustules 
of the fungus, and eventually became 
much shrunken and wrinkled. Under 
certain conditions stored Apples affected 
by Monilia fructigena turn black (as ob¬ 
served by Worthington G. Smith as long 
ago as 1885*), the skin remaining smooth 
or nearly so for some time, and bearing 
few or no pustules. Although there is 

* The Gardeners' Chronicle*-'Vol. XXIV., new series, 
11th July, 1886, pp 51-52. f ^ ~ v— T 
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was planted four years ago as a Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, (l) Do you think the tree 
is a Cox’s Orange Pippin? (2) What is 
the black patch on one side due to? (3) 
AVliat steps, if any, should be taken to 
provent a recurrence ?— Edwd. S. Bolton. 

[(1) No, the Apple is not Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. It looks like a Codlin of the Lord 
Suffield type. (2) The fruit was damaged 
in some way when in a young state, and 
the patch of black is a fungoid disease 
commonly termed Apple scab (Fusieladium 
dendriticuw). (3) Spray the tree, after 
pruning is finished in w inter, w T ith Woburn 
w r ash, which you can obtain from any 
dealer in garden sundries. Iu the spring, 
just before the buds break, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture at full strength. Should 
any trace of the disease be observed after 
the development of the foliage lias taken 
place spray tw'o or three times at fort¬ 
nightly intervals with the same mixture at 
half or summer strength. This you can 
also obtain iu the same way as the Woburn 
wash.] 

t Ann Kept, of the Agrie. and Hort. Research St a., Long 
Ashton, Bristol, 1816 pp. 84—85. 


one of the many places they are so W'ell 
suited to adorn. To realise this, one has 
but to see them slowdy threading their 
way through some horizontally disposed 
seam between rocks, very often bare and 
ugly spots, which the intelligent planter 
will utilise to advantage, and, blotting out 
one of the customary defects of roekwork 
planting, demonstrate artistic discernment 
and true sympathy with the work he 
undertakes. Such work, how’ever, is not 
l>ossible of attainment by those w r ho boast 
of making a rock garden in a week, or of 
placing ten or a dozen tons of rocks into 
position in as many hours. Then, again, 
the not infrequent semi-vertical positions 
among rocks can hardly bo garnished by 
anything more suitable, wfliile they are 
eminently w'ell fitted for like places, if on 
a smaller scale, in the so-called dry wall, 
so closely associating themselves with 
either that in quite a short time they give 
the impression—a true one, by the w'ay— 
that they w r ere made for the place. In 
other words, the natural requirements of 
the plants, drj^ippp rfWfcrPi n absence of 
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much soil, being met, success follows, 
and with It the finer attributes with 
which this seel ion of the genus is en¬ 
dowed, one of which is the characteristic 
whiteness of the webs covering the 
rosettes. 

That they ai>i>ear to associate with 
all classes of rocks—limestone, sandstone, 
or the decidedly unsympathetic granite— 
is well known, though it, is when wedded 
to the red sandstone and the granite that 
the sharper contrasts are seen. Equally 
good results follow in the ease of lime¬ 
stone rocks and the cheese-coloured sand¬ 
stones, where the near-by rocks are 
mantled w r itk a greenery sufficient to 
mirror the House leek into fuller life. 
When planting seams or like places be¬ 
tween rocks,' I prefer to use moistened 
loam of a stiffisli character freely charged 
with old mortar, and pressing it well into 
position, prick out the rosettes singly or 
insert them as small clusters. When time 
docs not admit of the former being done, 

1 lie placing firmly of little' patches of the 
rusettes on the soil usually answers quite 
well. Now ami again, however, small 
birds are troublesome, aud in the course 
of a day or two will practically clear 
away a freshly made planting. This is 
more frequent, I notice, with spring and 
summer plantings than with those done 
In autumn, and where known to result 
will need some measure of protection for 
a time. Apart from this, they are among 
the easiest things possible to establish, 
The 

Varieties of these Cobweb Hobseleeks 
are more numerous than many suppose, 
though I doubt if anything apiproaching 
to uniformity exists in respect to their 
names. To the gardener the chief differ¬ 
ences are those of size, erect or horizon¬ 
tally disposed leaves, spreading or globu- 
kirly inclined rosettes and whiteness and 
density, or otherwise, of their cobwebby 
covering. In flower they are much alike, 
the colour a shade of deep pink or red. 
The typical kind, S. araehnoideum, so 
well shown in the illustration, affords a 
capital idea of one of the best and most 
useful of them. Formerly S. a. Laggerl, 
a form with very pale green leaves, excep¬ 
tionally wliite-webbed and large rosettes, 
was one of the best known and most 
popular. To-day a totally distinct species 
—not of the S. araehnoideum set—bears 
the name S. a. Lagged, S. a. rubrum is 
marked by reddish-inclined leaves in 
spring and early summer. S. a. Housel 
is among the whitest I know, and, curi¬ 
ously, it Is also the poorest doer. One of 
the most distinct in my little collection— 
I think I have a dozen or so more or less 
distinct in growth—I have as S. Hookerrr, 
its very pale pea-green, bluntly ended 
leaves and exceedingly white down a 
pretty contrast. It has nothing in com¬ 
mon with Dr. Hooker, under which name 
I have two widely distinct plants. 

Others worthy of cultivation by those 
wishing for collections of these plants are 
a. iuurale, S. a. tomentosum, globular 
rosettes, almost wholly covered with 
wehs, S. a. gnaph alio ides, and S. a. 
cemipbylhim. All are of considerable 
beauty, and of never-failing interest. 
Apart from the positions in the rock gar¬ 
den already noted, the most distinct of 
these cobweb sorts constitute pretty win¬ 
dow-sill ornaments for town dwellers if 
grown in pots or pans, caring little if left 
uiiwatered for days or weeks on end, but 
rather by their contentment and the in¬ 
creasing whiteness of their silken webs 
demonstrating their preference for sun 
and warmth with dry root conditions. 


E. H. JEXKIXS. 
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HAWS AS FOOD. 

The Hawthorns are related to Apples and 
Pears, and some of the species have fruit 
as large as Cherries. They grow and fruit 
freely in this country, but we have so far 
failed to appreciate them as fruit trees. 
In the United States the fruit of some of 
the native Hawthorns is made into jellies 
and preserves, and in China several have 
long been cultivated and improved, as 
Apples and Pears have been in Europe. 
The best .varieties of Cratapgus pinnati- 
fida, a Chinese species, according to the 
late Mr. F. S. Meyer, have fruit as large 
as good-sized Crab Apples, and are largely 
grown for food. This species is known to 
be very variable in the size of its leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. About thirty years 
ago Messrs. J. Veitcli and Sons intro¬ 
duced from Tartary a variety called C. 
pinnatitida var. major, with leaves 3 
inches long, white flowers, and egg-shaped, 
dull crimson fruits an inch long. This 
may l>e in cultivation still. Mr. Meyer 
says the Chinese graft their large-fruited 
varieties on C. pinnatifida, on the type 
which has fruit about half an inch long, 
aud has long thorns, the cultivated trees 
being entirely without them. The trees 
grow to a height of about 30 feet, and in 
autumn their leaves assume rich red and 
yellow colours. 

The Hawthorns of North America have 
been studied by Professor Sargent, who 
has described no less than eighty-four 
species In the 13th vol. of Ms Silva of 
North America. He mentions some that 
have large, edible fruits, C. aestivalis, the 
Apple Haw, the fruit of which is frag¬ 
rant, juicy, sub-acid, and is collected in 
large quantities and sold In the markets 
of the towns of Louisiana, and Is pre¬ 
served and made into jellies. “ No other 
species produces such large flowers, and 
such large, well-flavoured, and valuable 
fruit; as a fruit tree it deserves the atten¬ 
tion of pomologists in all warm, tem¬ 
perate countries.” C. arkansana, C. 
mollis, and C. texana are said to have 
fruit an inch in diameter, with sweet, 
edible flesh. 

Our native Hawthorn, C. oxyacantlia, 
beloved of birds and not altogether de¬ 
spised by country children, is perhaps too 
small fruited to find favour as a fruit 
•tree, although we believe its haws are fer¬ 
mented and used to flavour cider and 
perry. Like its cousin, the Apple, It has 
failed this year to set fruits, as, indeed, 
have all the Hawthorns that we have 
seen, though there may be districts where 
Hawthorns are as fruitful as usual. If 
so, it would be worth while to gather the 
haws and make use of them either for 
jelly or as a flavouring for, say, Marrow 
and Rhubarb jams. 

Bearing In mind that wherever a Haw¬ 
thorn thrives an Aixple or Pear might be 
grown with advantage, we do not advo¬ 
cate the planting of any species of Cra- 
t;egus on a large scale In this country. 
It is only where there are fruitful trees of 
them already that these observations ap¬ 
ply. No Hawthorn known to us has the 
food value of the Siberian Crab or Cherry 
Apple, the fruit of which makes delicious 
jam and jelly. The hybrids between It 
and several varieties of Apples are even 
more valuable. Unfortunately, they also 
have failed this year. Has the attempt 
ever been made to cross Hawthorn with 
Apple or Pear? .They are nearly related, 
and good might come of such a cross if 
it can be effected .—The Field. 

- “ Portsmouth ” must be in error 

with respect to Crataegus sorbifolia, which 


was described and figured by Lange, and is 
nothing more than a form of our native 
Hawthorn, Crataegus oxyacantha. The 
fruit of Eriobotrya japonica, which the 
Chinese call ‘‘pi pa,” is dried and threaded 
on strings in China, and as this plant has 
been described as a Crataegus by a 
Chinese botanist, the mistake may easily 
have arisen. C. pinnatifida fruits 
sparingly at Kew, but after the war it 
might be worth wMle to import from 
China some of the improved varieties men 
tioned by Mr. Meyer, particularly those 
grown in Shantung Province, which have 
such large fruits, and are so very produc¬ 
tive. At the same time, one may ask 
whether any Hawthorn, either among the 
eighty odd species described by Professor 
Sargent in his Silva of North America, 
or those known in Eastern countries, can 
equal in food value the Siberian Crab, not 
to mention the hybrids between it and the 
Apple. The Shantung Cabbage dime to us 
with a great reputation, but neither as a 
substitute for a good Lettuce nor com¬ 
pared with our own best Cabbages is it 
worth a place in the vegetable garden — 
W. W. ■ _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Turnip Golden Ball.— Of all the yellow 
varieties this, I tMnk, Is the best, and ad¬ 
mirably suited for winter sowing. Those 
who have heavy, cold soils would do well 
to give It a trial. In flavour it is equal 
to the finest spring Turnip, and its shape 
is all that can be desired. It is .also valu¬ 
able on account of its hardiness and good 
keeping qualities. The colour may not be 
liked by everyone, but this is of small 
account if its other good properties are 
taken into consideration. For (the supply 
of greens in the spring it is Very useful, 
as few are lost in severe seasons, there 
being dess need of early storing, tlie 
bulbs remaining sound in the open ground 
much later than the white kinds. This 
solid, yellow-fleshed Turnip is better 
flavoured at the turn of the year than the 
white varieties. When stored It does not 
grow out so quickly as the white varie¬ 
ties.—A. G. 

The Utchl Nut, or Chinese Hazel Nut, is 

a very remarkable product. It differs 
from all other Nuts in the fact that it con¬ 
sists almost exclusively of a single food 
principle, sugar or carbohydrate. The 
sugar is of the finest sort, that found in 
honey, rather than cane sugar. This nut 
also contains a small amount of citric acid, 
sufficient to give character to its flavour, 
which is really very delicious. The Litchi 
contains no fat, and barely a trace of pro¬ 
tein. This is its most remarkable charac¬ 
teristic. We are only just beginning to 
explore the rich food resources afforded by 
Nut-bearing trees. 

The Blackberry crop.— With a continu¬ 
ance of favourable weather, there is every 
prospect of an abundant crop of Black¬ 
berries in the S.W. of Scotland. The 
fruit may be a little later in ripening 
than has been the case in exceptionally 
hot seasons, but it is well up to the 
average in point of time, and quite normal 
in quantity. An organised effort is being 
made on behalf of the Food Commissioner 
for the West of Scotland to harvest the 
crop and send it to the jam manufac¬ 
turers. The sum offered to pickers is 3d. 
per lb., and the makers, ore to be charged 
4d. per lb.—A. 

Potatoes boiled in their skins.— Ap¬ 
proximately 20 per cent, of each Potato 
pared by ordinary household methods is 
lost in the process. The loss indicates 
much and sometimes all of the portion of 
(the tul>er containing important soluble 
salts. Potatoes that are boiled and baked 
in their skins lose practically none of their 
food value. 

Original from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

In the great family of Clematis, C. lanu¬ 
ginosa and its varieties play a very im- 
portaut part. They are as valuable as the 
purple C. Jackmani itself, and in summer 
adorn with flowers of rich beauty many a 
porch, arch, and trellis in English gardens. 
Perle d’Azur, here figured, belongs to this 
section. Such a Variety as this points to 
tiie energy of the hybridiser, who lias 
raised a lar^e number of varieties, dix- 


1 the Jackmani and Viticella sections will 
not do for the lanuginosa varieties. The 
knife in their case must be used with dis¬ 
cretion; only the weakly shoots should be 
cut. away and the spring growths short¬ 
ened back, as it is on the shoots made the 
previous year and that have been well 
ripened that the flowers are produced. 

Varieties. —Of the many varieties, a 
good selection would include Lady Caro¬ 
line Nevill, French white, mauve bars; 
Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink bar: 
Reality of Worcester, bluish-violet, with j 
distinct white stamens; Ilenryi, creamy- 
white; La France, violet-purple; Can- 


plant, though it takes care of itself when 
once it is established. It spreads to a 
considerable distance by means of under¬ 
ground stems, although, since the older 
portions seem to die out, the plant never 
attains to an unmanageable size. Here 
it has run to a distance of ten yards or 
fifteen yards from the place where it was 
first planted ; but, as the growths are not 
crowded and the foliage scanty, it can be 
allowed to wander, for it never seems to 
smother Its neighbours. 

The plant is dwarf, and does not ex¬ 
ceed 9 inches in height .Each tuft of 
leaves produces a number of flowers, which 



Clematis JTcrlc d'Azur 


tinguislied by the siz£ of the flowers and 
the softness of the colours. 

The type lacks vigour, and will only in 
warm, light soils attain perfection. The 
hybrid varieties do not, fortunately, show 
this failing in the same degree, and when 
planted in good soil make good progress, 
sending out strong shoots laden with the 
big saucer-like flowers. If the soil is 
naturally sandy it is best to enrich it with 
manure and loam to promote a healthy 
growth, and during the growing season to 
keep the plants well mulched and watered. 
If the reverse is the case, then mix plenty 
of sand and brick-rubbish with the staple 
to make it free and porous. 

Pruning. —The roug^-aiid-ready method 
of pruning found topnsWt in of 


I dida, tinted greyish-white; Nelly Moser, 
light mauve, with red bar; Otto Friebel, 
| greyish-white; Robert Hanbury, bluish- 
lilac, edge of flower flushed red; Win. 
Kennet, rich lavender; alba magna, pure 
white; Maud Moser, reddish-violet-mauve, 
with a distinct line along the middle of 
each petal; and Perle d’Azur, light blue. 


OENOTHERA C.ESPITOSA. 

Tins is probably the best of all the 
OEnotheras. There seems to be some 
doubt about the true name of the plant. 
The Kew List gives cxlmia and mar- 
ginatii as synonyms of ciespitosa, and the 
name certainly varies in different gar¬ 
dens. It is not, however, a common 


develop in succession in .Tune and July, 
and then only open about 7.30 p.in. or 
8 p.m. The flowers open so fast that the 
jietals can be seen to move. Perhaps, 
however, the chief charm of the plant is 
the delightful scent which is given off 
even before the buds are open, but which 
has disappeared by the following morn¬ 
ing, when the white colour of the flowers 
fades to a faint pink as they die. The 
flowers are stemless, though they are 
raised above the foliage on long perianth 
tubes of (> inches or 8 inches in length. 
Though I have repeatedly pollinated the 
flower's with each other’s pollen, I have 
never yet succeeded in getting any seed. 
However, propagation of the plant is 
easy in springjQfiljj I ifi dome* of the pieces 
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of underground stem are dug up in March 
or April, they appear to stand transplant¬ 
ing well. The situation should be warm 
and sunny, but the plant appears to be 
perfectly hardy, for it has survived here 
without any sort of protection or atten¬ 
tion for ten or twelve years. 

Curious features of the flower are the 
prominent four-pointed stigma and the 
abundant yellow pollen which hangs in 
threads from anther to anther. When 
these threads are examined under a lens 
they are seen to consist of numbers of 
large, square pollen grains held together 
by some sticky secretion. 

W. R. Dykes. 

Charterhouse, Oodalming, in The 
Garden. 


BORDER CARNATIONS AS 
PERENNIALS. 

Mb. Douolas’s experience with bender 
Carnations has been so such-a 

comprehensive character that anything 
coming from him on the subject is well 
worth consideration. It is, however, ex¬ 
tremely doubtful If Carnations can be suc¬ 
cessfully treated as perennials in many 
districts. They might come through safely 
in ordinary winters, but, given a severe 
lime, especially extra sharp frost follow¬ 
ing heavy fog, a large percentage would 
collapse unless the situation was naturally 
well sheltered and the soil of a light, warm 
nature. I have had little experience with 
sorts raised within the last few years, but 
when growing the older sorts on rather a 
large scale I found the old Crimson Clove 
one of the hardiest. This was treated as 
an annual and biennial/ that is, after a 
few shoots were layered and taken from 
the old plants the latter were then cut 
over and the remaining shoots brought 
into position and pegged into, the soil left 
from the layering. They flowered capitally 
the next summer when they came through 
the winter safely, but I never found it ad¬ 
visable to keep them a third season. The 
old Crimson Clove ranks among the oldest 
of our border plants, and has held its own 
in the gardens of peer and peasant for 
many decades. 

It may be inferred from the above that 
it might naturally, rank as a perennial, 
and this is, to a certain extent, true, but 
the fact remains that as, in the majority 
of soils, both growth and flowers de¬ 
teriorate to a great extent after the second 
year, it would seem the better way to treat 
this and all other of the border Carnation 
family as annuals or biennials. 

Hardwick. B. B. S. 


A DRY TfMfi IN THE FLOWER 
HARDEN. 

Tug condition of sone haedy plant borders 
in a season like the present makes one 
understand remarks sometimes made as to 
the far better display obtained through 
the summer by more tender plants, the 
poor condition of plants and display of 
bloom on the former being mostly in evi¬ 
dence where thick planting has been prac¬ 
tised and the borders allowed to get im¬ 
poverished. This thick planting is a great 
mistake not only because the plants are so 
crowded together that none develop pro¬ 
perly and show their true character, but 
also the huddling together brings things 
into close proximity that have nothing In 
common and make the association de¬ 
cidedly incongruous. It is a haphazard 
style of planting. The flowering season, 
too, under such conditions is of the short¬ 
est, the majority of things perhaps only 
partially coming out, this in the very dry 
time through which we are passing being 
most apparent in Jthose plants ttyit are at 
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their best in a damp season. Growers at 
I the present time are fortunate if favoured 
with a fair supply of those things which 
are not susceptible to dry weather, as, for 
instance, Antirrhinums. The medium- 
height varieties are the most useful, those 
of about the same stamp as the different 
forms of Chrysanthemum maximum and 
Aster acrls, because this type of plant is 
hardly represented so strongly on the 
hardy plant border os taller and dwarfer 
things. One is rather surprised to find 
the better varieties of CEnothera like 03. 
fruticosa Fraseri standing the drought so 
well. They were early in coming into 
fldwer, and have been a mass of golden- 
yellow for some time. The forms of 
Centaurea inontana, too, in different 
shades of colour have been flowering very 
freely for some time quite irrespective of 
the drought. Where thick planting has 
not been practised and the various clumps 
stand clear of each other with little spaces 
between it is a good plan in a season like 
the present, after running through with 
the Dutch hoe, to put on a surface mulch¬ 
ing of short manure or rough leaf-soil, 
that is, provided time and labour admit. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 


VOTES AVD REPLIES. 

Fuohalas. —Few plants are so much ad¬ 
mired as Fuchsias, as they are easily 
grown, flower freely, and do as well in a 
sunny window as in the greenhouse. There 
is no need to trouble about artificial heat 
for Fuchsias, hence amateurs can often 
grow them very successfully. Useful as 
they are for indoor culture, they are none 
the less so when grown in the open, in 
window-boxes, baskets, vases, or similar 
places where their pendent blooms are seen 
to advantage.. For town gardens they are 
also very useful, but do not purchase the 
handsome, well-flowered plants that one, 
sees in the markets. These have been fed 
up with artificial manure, and when 
planted out will certainly disappoint. 
Rather get, if possible, old scrubby plants 
that have done duty.before in the open 
air, and which, after having been lifted in 
the autumn, were potted up and kept 
through the winter. These, if planted out 
in good soil, will soon start into free 
growth, and will flower freely, keeping up 
a succession of bloom all through the sea¬ 
son. One year I failed to get these old 
plants for my front garden, and had to fall 
back on the overfed plants sent to market. 
These, when planted out, looked very well, 
but their beauty was shortlived, and they 
never seemed to recover.—P. T. 

Watering in dry weather.— How many 
seem to be ignorant of the proper method 
of watering in the open ground? As soon 
as they see that the surface is wet they 
appear to fee satisfied that they have met 
the full requirements of the plants they are 
watering as to moisture, whereas, in too 
many instances, scarcely a drop has gone 
<k>wn deep enough to do any good. Water¬ 
ing in driblets is positively mischievous, 
as it cakes the surface and increases 
evaporation. The most economical and 
only efficient way Is to give a good root 
watering, and then, as soon afterwards as 
the surface is firm enough, just to loosen 
it with a hoe or a small steel handfork. 
This loose surface acts beneficially by 
shielding the moist soil beneath from the 
action of the sun’s rays and from that of 
drying winds. In sloping borders it is 
almost impossible to water properly unless 
the surface soil is first covered with a 
sufficient coat of manure. This causes the 
water to hang in it long enough to find its 
way into the soli. It also serves the addi¬ 
tional purpose of supplying nutriment to 
the roots of the plants.—A. G. 


The Canary Creeper.— This, though an 
I old-established favourite ih mgny gardens, 
is still much too little grown in places 
where an elegant annual climber of easy 
cultivation is desired. I can well remem¬ 
ber a cottage by the wayside which was 
annually such a picture of beauty from 
being covered with the Canary Creeper 
that it attracted attention from the passers 
by and induced many to beg a few seeds 
from the old lady who dwelt in the cottage 
and who was justly proud of her carefully 
tended TropaKdum, which clambered up 
twine fixed for the purjiose and screened 
the bare walls with a charming curtain. 
Such a climber 1ms many uses, its slender¬ 
ness rendering it excellent for covering 
even windows where some feature inside 
requires to be hidden without entirely ob¬ 
scuring the light. I know of a railway 
station where part of the glass screen in 
front was covered annually with the 
Canary Creeper, and very pretty it looked. 
The other day I saw some little arbours 
in allotment gardens decked with it. The 
Canary Creeper does well in shade, being 
really finer in a cool than in a sunny 
aspect.—S. A. 


Mutlsia deourrens at Monreith.— We 

have succeeded, after several disappoint¬ 
ments, In establishing this most capricious 
plant, the only climbing genus, I believe, 
in the Composite family. It was planted 
three or four years ago, together with a 
small bit of Cotoneaster horizontal^, 
against a south wall. The two have 
grown up together; the flat branches of 
the Cotoneaster, closely addressed against 
the wall, make an admirable screen for 
the wiry stems of the Mutlsia, which 
clings to a height of C feet by tendrils pro¬ 
duced by the extension of the midribs of 
the lanceolate undivided leaves. It will 
presently be ablaze with great blossoms 
closely resembling those of Gazania in 
colour. Having come through the last 
two winters absolutely unhurt. it may be 
reckoned as hardy as many other Chilian 
plants are in our western climate, and, 
like them, it relishes deep, peaty soil and 
moisture. It sends up suckers round tlie 
main stem, and it has been the usual prac¬ 
tice to propagate the plant by lifting 
these. But Mutisla is apt to resent such 
treatment by dying suddenly.—II. Max¬ 
well, in The Garden. 

8tar Dahlias.— This new section of 
Dahlias combines the good attributes of 
lightness and elegance with great flower 
freedom, thus rendering the blooms valu¬ 
able In the cut state. The group origimited 
with Messrs. J. Cheal and .Sons, Crawley, 
who liave been showing the flowers well 
of late. Crawley Star (rose and reddish- 
carmine with crimson centre, and the first 
of the race, I believe), still holds its own 
as a showy sort. Yellow Star, with 
pointed petals and erectly-poised self- 
yellow flowers on very long stems, is an 
acquisition. Ificld Star is a good pink. 
Morning Star, when young, is rather sug¬ 
gestive of the Japanese Anemone Queen 
Charlotte glorified, while White Star, Pink 
Star, and Orange Star tell their own tale, 
that last named being quite single and of | 
a deep, rich shade.—E. H. J. I 


robacoo curing. —Referring to the 
ery from Mr. McDougall, of Logan, 
learning the curing of Tobacco, the fol- 
ring may be of interest. In the 
>wartiy—about sixty miles east of 
gam—some acres of Tobacco were 
>wn, a few years ago, at Queemshill by 
■. Montgomery-Nei 1 son. The crop was, 
relieve, a great success, as weJl as being 
>fitable. The Tobacco was cured in 
ids built for the purpose, but was sent 
Ireland for manufacture. Naturally, 
i crop was grown under excise duty.— 

, McG.. Balmae . 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO MAY QUEEN. 

It is a boon to secure a first early Potato, 
alike a good cropper and keeper, that can 
be lifted the first week in July, giving 
plenty of time for the preparation of the 
ground and planting of late Kales or sow¬ 
ing Turnips, Onions, or Spinach. I 
think these facts have been the more ap¬ 
preciated since I have secured a nice stock 
of May Queen, one of the best and most 
profitable of the earlies. Sample of crop 
lifted on July 1st enclosed for opinion as to 
quality. E. II. S. 

Hardwick. 

[The best Potato we have eaten for a 
long time, the flesh white and mealy and 
of excellent flavour.] 

-This is the earliest Potato I know, 

and but few early varieties, considering 
the number of tubers at each root, give a 
better return. Grown in a deeply-worked 
light loam it is very prolific, while the 
quality is all that can be desired, as the 
white flesh is of that mealy nature which 
many prefer. In addition bo being early, 
its dwarf haulm is a great recommenda¬ 
tion. Immediately the tubers arc large 


in areas infected with wart disease a list 
of the Potatoes that have successfully 
passed this test, and the verdict of Orms- 
kirk on the resistance of a variety is 
authoritative. This year the scale of the 
trials has been enlarged. Not only has the 
total number of test plots risen to over 
300, but a number of interesting points 
have been demonstrated. For example, a 
crop of an immune variety may be found 
which, to the untrained eye, looks uniform 
in type when growing in the field, and 
which produces tubers of superficial simi¬ 
larity. These crops frequently contain 
“ rogues,” which are susceptible to wart 
disease, and therefore render such seed 
quite unfit for planting in infected laud. 
The trials tills year are arranged so as to 
illustrate points of this kind and to demon¬ 
strate the importance not only of producing 
a pure stock, but of keeping it pure by 
carefully removing the rogues each year. 
For instance, in one plot we find a care¬ 
fully-selected stock of a variety, in the 
next plot the rogues which were picked 
out by expert examination of the seed 
previous to planting. 

Each year new seedlings are sent for 
trial, and the result is that the annual visit 
to Ormskirk has become a recognised and 


A POTATO EXPERIMENT. 

Ix Gardening of August 17th (p. 413) I 
reported that Potatoes planted on March 
10th from sprouted sets and manured with 
Grass and superphosphate showed twice as 
good a haulm as those similarly dealt with 
but given no Grass. I have now (August 
10th) dug up both plots, and the Grass- 
manured plot gives the best yield, though 
the other is very good. The majority of 
the sets (each weighing 2 ozs.) has yielded 
0 lbs. of Potatoes, nearly all of fine size, 
very few small ones, which represents 
forty-eight times the weight of seed used. 
The seed was uncut, and none of the eyes 
were rubbed off. Finer specimens than the 
majority of the Potatoes dug up could not 
be wished for, and they are splendid 
bakers. The variety is Arran Chief, a very 
good quality Potato, almost equal to Lang- 
worthy, and certainly a grand cropper. 
The percentage of small Potatoes is re¬ 
markably small, and all are fit for the 
table. Only two Potatoes in the lot 
showed disease, and no spraying was at¬ 
tempted, as it was quite impracticable, 
owing to the strong growth of the haulm. 
The Potatoes are quite ripe, and, as I have 
proved before, will keep perfectly well, 
though I dug them up while there was still 



Potato May Queen. 


enough to lift they are excellent. It was 
raised by Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 

A. G. 


TIIE IMMUNE POTATO TRIALS. 


Unless the wart disease of Potatoes 
(Synchytrium endobioticum) can be 
checked, and that speedily, it bids fair 
within a very few years to become the 
most serious of the problems with which 
the Potato grower in this country has to 
deal. The Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture has taken vari¬ 
ous steps to check the spread of wari 
disease, among them the prohibition of the 
planting of non-immune varieties in vari¬ 
ous areas, an investigation of the cause 
and possible cure of the disease, and the 
trial of new seedlings believed to be im¬ 
mune from the disease. 


The inspection of the trials of Potatoes 
which are being tested at Ormskirk this 
year for immunity from wart disease took 
place during the week commencing July 
30th. For several years these trials have 
been conducted on a small though steadily 
increasing scale. Obviously it is a matter 
of vital importance to the Potato grower to 
have a recognised centre where new varie¬ 
ties or fresh selections may be tested for 
immunity under vigorous conditions. The 
Food Production Department 
nually for the gui< 
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a pleasant addition to the duties of all the 
most experienced growers in Great Britain. 
The trials also appeal to the merchant, the 
farmer, and the allotment holder, and a 
day was set apart for the visit of repre¬ 
sentatives of each of these classes. The 
production of-a really good first early im¬ 
mune variety is a pressing need of the 
moment, and there is promise that suc¬ 
cessful efforts are being made to meet this 
need. The immunity of Witch Hill will 
probably be settled by this year’s test, and 
Arran Rose (McKelvie), which proved im¬ 
mune as seedling No. 30 in the 1917 trials, 
is an interesting addition to the list. The 
future of Dargill Early was also the sub¬ 
ject of lively discussion. Arran Comrade 
(McKelvie), a second early, aroused con¬ 
siderable interest, and seems likely to fill a 
useful place in its class. It is proposed 
that the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, now being founded under the 
auspices of the Board of Agriculture, shall 
in future manage the Ormskirk trials, ex¬ 
tend their scope and importance, and pro¬ 
vide on the spot suitable buildings where 
the necessary research work may be 
carried out. The Board, the School of 
Agriculture of Cambridge University, and 
various seed trade associations will be 
represented on the Council of the Institute, 
which is receiving enthusiastic and gener¬ 
ous support from the trades concerned. 


abundance of green haulm. This was in 
order to avoid waiting until the stalks got 
diseased. Plant sprouted Potatoes early 
and dig them before the disease appears is 
the moral I deduce from this experiment. 
It is the second year in which I have suc¬ 
cessfully adopted this plan to avoid loss 
from disease. The value of the Potatoes 
stored from this experimental lot is about 
£14 at 2d. per lb. retail. The drills were 
30 inches apart and sets 15. inches apart in 
the drills. W. J. Farmer. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing the Sunroot. —As an allotment 
and garden holder, I should be grea/tly 
obliged if you would in one of your issues 
describe the method of planting, growing, 
and time and manner of harvesting the 
Sunroot. Several are being grown about 
here, and methods of cultivation vary 
very much. Books, too, on gardening and 
also papers vary a great deal in the details 
concerning the production of this vege¬ 
table. —Geo. Fanthorpe. 

[These may, as they are quite hardy, be 
planted in March. Sunroots are often 
grown for many years on the same ground, 
and in a sunless part of the garden, but 
this is a mistake, as not only the size but 
the quality also are thereby impaired if a 
fresh site cannot be given them every year ; 
at least some jf^h .s<fil from the frame 
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yard, or, failing this, from another part 
of the garden, should be dug in deeply, 
together with a liberal quantity of well* 
rotted manure. The ground should be 
made firm and the tubers planted a foot 
apart in rows 18 Inches apart in March. 
Where ground is plentiful a distance of 
:2 feet is not too much, as the more sun and 
air the plants get the finer the yield will 
be. Plant in moderately deep drills, and 
make the ground firm by treading. A 
mulch of old Mushroom-manure, applied 
when the plants are a few inches high, 
will prevent rapid evaluation, and if a 
couple of good son kings of liquid-manure 
can be given during the summer so much 
the better. The smallest and most inferior 
tubers are sometimes saved for seed, in¬ 
stead of which medium-sized, well-shaped 
ones should he selected, these being the 
only guarantee for a good all-found crop 
the following season. Being quite hardy, 
flie tubers may be left In the ground during 
the winter, though in order to secure suit¬ 
able sets for replanting it is well to lift 
them in the late autumn and store as one 
would Potatoes.] 

Value of soot-water.— Not only has soot* 
water a very beneficial effect when given 
to the roots of growing crops, but when 
applied in a clear state to the foliage it 
checks the inroads of insects and gives to 
the leaves that bright green look which 
betokens healthy growth. To have it 
clear, the best way is to put the soot into 
a course hag and immerse it in a tub of 
water, letting it remain there until the 
water is deeply stained, when the bag may 
be removed, the soot emptied, and the bag 
dried ready for using again. Where soot- 
water is required in large quantities it 
may be made by mixing the soot into a 
paste and putting it into a large tank of 
water, when in the course ,of a few weeks 
it will settle at the bottom, leaving the 
water coloured but clear. If not clear, 
then a little lime will soon clarify It by 
helping to precipitate the soot, the lime 
also benefiting the plants the soot-water 
may he used for. Some years ago I was 
very much struck with the value of soot 
when walking along path through a field 
of Oats. The farmer had dressed the 
ground with soot, but, unfortunately, bad 
not quite enough to complete the dressing. 
It was easy to see w'here the soot had not 
been applied, the straw being much 
stronger, wiiile the heads were larger nud 
fuller in the dressed portion than in that 
which bad not been dressed with tbe soot. 
—A. G. 

Deep cultivation. —The importance of 
deep cultivation cannot well be overrated, 
as without this the roots of plants cannot 
minify freely, nor can air or water ])er- 
nieato the soil. Unless the roots can strike 
down at will tliefr larder is restricted, and 
they cannot find the necessary food. This 
is all the more noticeable in a dry season. 
Compare tbe crops growing on soil that 
has only been slightly loosened by digging 
and those on ground that has been deeply 
trenched. In trenching, a mistake is often 
made in bringing the bottom soil to the 
top. This is the reason why deep trench¬ 
ing and bringing the poor soil to the sur¬ 
face have got into bad repute, as those 
who have practised the method have found 
that they have failed to get good crops im¬ 
mediately afterwards. The reason is not 
far to seek, as what in many cases has 
been brought to the surface is crude soil 
with no vegetable matter in it, so that the 
young plants receive no proper nourish¬ 
ment till they can strike through the first 
spit and reach the good soil, which has 
been buried in the bottom of the trench. 

A good plan in the case of a garden in 
which the second suit is heavy is tp loosen 
k Digitized by t -,Q( )Q |C 
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this with a fork, placing on this a layer of 
manure, aud then putting on the top spit 
of good soil. In this way the young seed¬ 
lings get a good start, and the roots soon 
find their way dow n to the manured soil in 
the bottom.—A. G. 

Turnips for winter use.— The final sow¬ 
ing of these should be made without 
further delay. A good-sized plot, such as 
may have carried a crop of second early 
Potatoes, answers well for them, as the 
lifting of the tuliers will have ensured the 
soil being moved to some depth, in which 
case further digging is unnecessary. All 
that is required is to tread and level tbe 
surface with a rake, afterwards drawing 
drills 1 foot apart. If the soil is poor a 
little guano or superphosphate of lime 
mixed with wood-ashes may be lightly 
scattered up and dow T n the drills prior to 
sowing, which will induce quick growth. 
Thin out the seedlings as soon as large 
enough, and if the soil is stirred frequently 
afterw T ards, good-sized roots will result ere 
winder sets in. Three good varieties for 
the purpose under consideration are Red 
Globe, Criterion, and Chirk Castle Black 
Stone. 

Harvesting Onions.— The bulbs should 
now be sufficiently w’ell ripened for har¬ 
vesting, and keeping will depend in a great 
measure on how this is done. After they 
are pulled it is not wise to leave them on 
the ground beyond two or three days, un¬ 
less the weather is dry and bright. To 
finish up the ripening the bulbs are best 
placed under cover, but fully exposed to 
the sun and air. If time can be spared, 
the best should be roped, as in this way 
they keep well and last longer without 
sprouting on account of the free circula¬ 
tion of air that this method of treatment 
affords. Piling them up in heaps must be 
avoided. 

Defoliating Tomatoes.— It is a mistake 
to remove the leaves of Tomatoes, save 
where these are abnormally large and 
abundant, or when attacked by disease. 
Towards autumn one may cut away a few 
of the oldea- leaves, should they be ex* 
eluding sunlight from the fruit, but to 
systematically rob the plant of its leaves, 
as the novice may do under misleading 
advice, is to deprive it of the power to 
grow and produce fruit. At the same 
time, it is important to rub off all lateral 
growths w’hich spring from the junctions 
of stems and leaves. Basal shoots must 
also be cut away, as well as any leafy 
tufts at the end of the fruit bunches.—J. 

Savoys on new ground.— If asked to 
name a Winter Green for new r ground, and 
one that will stand drought, I should un¬ 
hesitatingly answer the Savoy. My ex¬ 
perience this year on land which, as re¬ 
cently as March, was pasture, has proved, 
after many weeks of dry weather, and 
when it w’as impossible to water them, 
that Savoys have gone through the trying 
ordeal better than any other winter 
Green, and inquiries amongst other gar¬ 
deners similarly situated confirm the 
opinion that Savoys are almost impervious 
to drought.—W. F. D. 

Stopping Scarlet Runners.— This con¬ 
sists in nipping off the tips of the stems 
as soon as they have got to the tops of 
the stakes, say to a height of 7 feet or 
8 feet. If the supports do not reach that 
height it does not matter, for Runner 
Beans can be “stopped” at any height, 
even to a foot or tw’o of the ground, when 
they will grow' without staking. Plants 
methodically “ stopped ” at intervals 
throughout the summer crop more heavily, 
and there is less trouble from the fruit 
failing to set.—J. 

Carrots. —At one time only on£ sowing 
of Carrots was made, and that in the 
spring. The demand for more food has 
cn&nged all this, and so it comes about 
that we find seed sown up to about the 
middle of August. It is well to give some 


thought to the position of the bed. If 
possible, select a piece of ground having a 
south aspect, under a wall or fence, and 
choose only Short Horn varieties, such as 
Early Gem, Scarlet Model, or Early Horn, 
all of which mature quickly. —LeahUjist. 



BEES AND THEIR STINGS. 
Though it seems to be a well-established 
fact that lH*o-keepers, in time. Income 
almost proof against any inconvenient iv- 
suits from the stings of their charges, yei 
I have not, in ten years of bee-keeping, 
attained to this enviable condition. I have 
often been surprised at the varying de¬ 
grees of pain and swelling which accom¬ 
pany l>ee-stings. Sometimes there is little 
of either, aud at other times a sting in the 
very same place produces both pain aud 
swelling to a considerable extent. My own 
experience lias caused me to conclude that 
the reason for these different effects lies in 
the varying amount of iKiison which the 
bees have been able to inject into tie* 
wounds. I have often received from Ihm\s 
stings W’hich seemed only to penetrate the 
skin very slightly, causing no more incon¬ 
venience or pain than that of a Nettle. 
But when a bee is thoroughly roused it 
plants its feet firmly, puts down its head, 
then viciously and deliberately drives its 
! envenomed weapon deeply into its enemy 
with all the strength at its command. 
This is the kind of sting which is likely to 
cause pain and swelling, these effects being 
still greater if the bee is excited xmd hasty 
enough to fly away leaving the sting with 
the poison-bag attached sticking in one’s 
flesh. When a sting is thus left behind by 
the bee it continues to thrust with a con¬ 
vulsive movement, as if it still retained 
within itself all the fury aud antagonism 
of the bee to which It once belonged. Each 
of these convulsive movements no doubt 
injects a fresh minute drop of poison into 
tiie W’ound, and so, whenever possible 
these barbs should be removed without loss 
of time. The most satisfactory way to do 
this is to scrape the stiug out sideways 
with the edge of a inmknife, ca re being 
taken to avoid pressing tbe little poisuii- 
sac attached to it. Sometimes, however, 
it is not possible for tbe beekeei>er to do 
this without interrupting the progress of 
some important operation. A case of this 
kind occurred to me recently when I re¬ 
ceived three stings uixm my left hand aud 
W’as unable to remove them until the 
special work I was engaged in was com¬ 
pleted. Meantime the vicious little barbs 
were busy pumping in tlieir i>oison, and 
the result was that I could not close my 
hand for a week afterwards as it was so 
much swollen. When it is not unduly 
hurried or excited, the bee, after stinging, 
usually manages to withdraw* its weaion. 
although this requires some time and 
patience. First of all it attempts to pull 
it out straight from various directions. 
Finding this listless it begins to walk 
round and round in a circle. This it do** 
for a considerable time. Then it reverses 
and performs the same manoeuvre in the 
opposite direction. This is usually effec¬ 
tive after a few revolutions, but some¬ 
times several reversals have to be made 
ere the sting comes out, aud I have never 
seen one out of all those I have w’atched iu 
the process w'hieh accomplished the ex¬ 
traction without having to make at least 
one reversal. 

I have seen the assertion mnde that if a 
person holds his breath it is impossible for 
xi bee to inmetrate bis skin with its sting, 
the reason given being that the pores of 
the skin close when the breath is held, and 
the bee is supposed to be able to insert its 
weapon only through an open pore. I have 
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attempted to prove the truth of this asser¬ 
tion, but, I must confess, without much 
success—at least, on my part. The suc¬ 
cess lay more with the bees! But there 
may be something in the statement, never¬ 
theless. The ehiCacy of bee-stinge as a 
cure for rheumatism is a matter I have 
been unable personally to test, but there 
seems to be little doubt of its power at 
least to relieve that ailment, if not to cure 
it completely. A great deal will, no doubt, 
depend on the type of rheumatism from 
which the patient sufTers, and also upon 
the amount of stinging he is prepared to 
put up with, ere he comes to the conclusion 
tliat the cure is worse than the disease. 

J. Cowan. 

Clifton, Milngavie , Dumbarton. 


DROUGHT AND HONEY. 

I have had the same experience as Mrs. 
(or Miss) Grant with regard to the honey- 
flow ceasing during the drought. Unlike 
your correspondent, I was not surprised, 
because It is generally recognised that pro¬ 
longed drought always puts an end to the 
honey-flow. I know nothing of the condi¬ 
tions in the other countries mentioned by 
her, but I do not think the fact that a 
good deal of honey is gathered there is any 
evidence against the view that drought in 
this country is fatal 'to honey production. 
Is your correspondent sure that the honey 
in India and the other countries subject to 
drought is gathered during the spells of 
drought? Even if it is, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the honey-producing flora would 
be different from ours, and possibly not 
affected by drought In the same way. 

With regard to 44 B. R. H.’s ” observa¬ 
tion that bees in roofs, etc., remain free 
from Isle of Wight disease, I do not be¬ 
lieve for a moment that it is because they 
are living “ the simple life.” As I pointed 
out in a letter published in a recent num¬ 
ber of the “ British Bee Journal,” a num¬ 
ber of colonies survived in trees here, but 
they were all at some distance—15 feet or 
more—from the ground. Those that were 
low down in the trunks of trees are all 
dead as far as I have observed. In the 
above-named letter I suggested that the 
bees high up owed their continued exist¬ 
ence to infected individuals being unable 
to re-enter the nest and so carry on the 
infection. I am trying the experiment of 
hiving a stray swarm in a loft with the 
flight-board outside about 12 feet from the 
ground. I have, however, given them an 
Italian queen because I have decided never 
again to attempt to winter black bees. To 
do so in this district is, according to my 
experience, only to court failure. It would 
be interesting if 44 B. R. H.” would say If 
all the surviving colonies in old walls, etc., 
are high up or whether any are close to the 
ground. 

All the wild colonies of bees surviving 
here show distinct traces of Italian blood— 
possibly another factor making for resist¬ 
ance to Isle of Wight disease. Several 
correspondents in the 44 British Bee 
Journal ” have given instances of all wild 
colonies dying while those in frame hives 
were still healthy. G. R. Strong. 

Magor , Mon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Study of bee diseases.— The Board of 
Agriculture have appointed a committee 
to study the life habits of the honey bee 
and to investigate the epidemic diseases of 
the bee, more especially the diseases or 
group of diseases which pass under the 
name of ‘‘Isle of Wight” disease. It is 
proposed to undertake the study of healthy 
bees at Cambridge and the investigations 



THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Apricots. —As fast as the fruit is cleared 
give the trees an overhauling, and stop to 
one leaf all secondary growths, carrying 
out at the same time any further tacking 
or tying in of young shoots which were 
previously laid m that may be required. 
The spurs should also be examined, and 
as many as possible of these which have 
grown out a long way from the wall should 
either be cut back to within an inch of 
the branches from which they spring or 
dean out. In the farmer case there is 
always the possibility that the stumps in 
the following season will produce new 

g rowth, and this, when stopped, will form 
le nucleus of future fruit-bearing spurs. 
When cut out altogether, new shoots 
usually push out from latent buds on the 
branches near where the old spurs were 
situated, and these when stopped form the 
bases or new spurs. By proceeding on 
these lines the old spurs on a tree can, in 
the course of two or three seasons,- be got 
rid of, and the branches reclothed with 
new ones. The reason for advocating 
spur-pruning now is that the wounds heal 
very quickly while the trees are in full 
leaf, and no after gumming results, as 
might be the case when the treatment re¬ 
commended is carried oust in the winter. 
If the growth or the general health of the 
trees is not satisfactory, a top-dressing of 
new coinpost should be afforded the alley 
portion of the border to as far as the 
brandies extend. The old soil should first 
be pricked up and taken away, doifkg this 
until roots are met with in good numbers. 
If the trees were worked on a free-rooting 
variety of Plum there should be plenty or 
roots situated not far below the surface. 
They will quickly send out new feeders and 
take possession of the fresh compost, 
which should contain a liberal quantity of 
old lime rubbish and bone meal. The 
loam employed should be of a fibrous 
nature and of medium texture, or as 
nearly so as possible. If the under 
stratum of soil is found to be dry. water 
liberally, both before and after tne top¬ 
dressing. Wall-trained Pears and Plums 
in need of similar treatment may, as in 
the majority of instances they are clear of 
fruit, be dealt with in the same way. 

Melons. —Fruits now ripening will bene¬ 
fit by the weather conditions now prevail¬ 
ing, and, with care in affording water and 
proper ventilation, should finish to per¬ 
fection. Encourage successions! plants to 
swell their fruits to a good size by sup¬ 
plying a stimulant each time w T a.ter is re¬ 
quired, as well as in keeping all growths 
regularly stopped. See that the supports 
for the fruits are safe, and supply ex¬ 
tra ties if necessary. Less forward plants 
on which the fruits are making good pro¬ 
gress should he well fed, and the fruits 
supported with nets or other contrivances 
before they come to grief. Keep laterals 
stopped, and endeavour to preservD all 
main or principal leaves intact. Should 
stem-canker show itself, rub the affected 
parts with powdered charcoal or lime, and 
avoid wetting them when watering and 
syringing. 

Bouvardlas. —Plants of B. Humooldti 
grandiflora set out in an outside border of 
suitable compost will now be commencing 
to bloom freely, and afford quantities or 
fragrant flowers for cutting. Being free- 
looting, t-he plants require plenty of 
water, with an occasional dose of liquid 
manure. They will then make plenty of 
growth, and yield a corresponding anioufnt 
of bloom. 

4 

Caladlums. —These should now have 
water gradually withheld from them, and 
be placed in a house or pit, where the 
foliage will die off by degrees and the 
corms go naturally to rest. Achimenes 
which nave ceased flowering should be 
treated in a similar manner. 


Chimney Campanulas.— Young plants in 
5-inch pots, as well as those which were 
plantea out from seed-boxes last autumn, 
should now be put into the pots in which 
they are to bloom. The largest may well 
be put into pots 8 inches and 9 inches in 
diameter, and the others placed in pots 
according to the size and strength of the 
plants. Use a good, rich compost, pot 
firmly, and stand them in a frame or pit 
with the lights off for the present, unless 
wet weather should set in, when they are 
best put on and tilted. 

Pelargoniums.— The wood of the late- 
flowering batch of plants being well 
ripened, cuttings to tne required number 
or varieties it is necessary either to in¬ 
crease or to work up new stock of should 
be taken and inserted round the sides of 
5-dnch pots and placed in aai intermediate 
house to strike. Then cut back the old 
plants and stand them in a frame or pit, 
and shake out and repot when they start 
making new growth. 

Humea elegans. —Sow seed and raise in 
gentle warmth if plants are required to 
commence flowering in the early summer 
months next year. Another sowing may 
be made in from a fortnight to three 
weeks’ time. 

Spring Cabbage. —With a view to having 
heads for cutting as early as possible next 
spring, get the forwardest of the plants 
set out without delay, even if it should 
be but a couple of rows of each variety, as 
space can be left for the remainder to 
make up to the desired number to be 
filled later on. Make the soil firm be¬ 
forehand, and plant in drills drawn 15 
inches apart for the smaller-hearted kinds, 
of which Harbinger is a typical example, 
18 inches apart for those or medium-size, 
and 2 feet for the larger varieties. Well 
water as planting goes on, and on its com¬ 
pletion surround each plant with a mix¬ 
ture of fresh-slaked lime and ashes, to 
ward off slugs. Renew this when the 
caustic nature of the lime becomes im¬ 
paired, and continue to do so until the 
plants are out of harm’s way. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Root-pruning and lifting Peach trees.— 

Trees of Peach and Nectarine trees that 
have made unduly strong or weakly 
growths, or that havo produced fruits with 
split stones, should, immediately before 
the leaves fall, be attended to at their 
roots. Young trees especially often make 
gross shoots, and wdiile this is the case 
they cannot be brought Into a satisfactory 
bearing condition. The border should be 
in a moderately moist state lie-fore it is 
disturbed, and the W'ork should be com¬ 
menced by taking out a trench, with as 
little injury to the roots as possible. The 
roots should he carefully turned back, 
moistened, and covered with damp mats, 
and then, if necessary, the drainage, 
whether pipes or rubble, should bo seen 
to, and be covered with thin turves. Over 
these should be placed fresh compost suffi¬ 
cient to rather more than half fill the 
vacant place. The roots should then be 
examined, any requiring it should be 
shortened, while all suckers and damaged 
ends should lie removed with a sharp 
knife. Relay the roots in layers througn 
the upper part of the border, keeping 
some of the fibrous one«s quite near to the 
surface. The compost should consist of 
calcareous loam, to which havo been added 
more or less, according to its texture, 
crushed mortar rubble, wowl ashes, or 
burnt soil. The soil should bo moderately 
dry when it is used, and be made firm by 
treading as the work proceeds. As soon 
os the trench is filled in mulch with stable 
litter, and give enough water to wet the 
border thoroughly. For a week or two— 
that is, until the trees have partially re¬ 
covered from the check—protect them 
from bright sunshine and draughts, while 
the leaves, branches, and stems should bo 
moistened occasionally during the day 
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with the syiinge. Young trees which have 
made extra strong growths should be 
lifted entirety,, as this is the best way to 
bring them into a proper fruiting con¬ 
dition. The soil should he in a moist con¬ 
dition, but not too wet, before the work 
is commenced. Dig out a trench a few 
feet from the trees, and fork some of the 
soil from about the roots till the ball is 
small enough to be lifted, but preserve as 
much soil as is possible about the fibrous 
roots to prevent a check. Cut back all 
strong-growing roots and those that grow 
downwards. When replanting the trees 
take care not to place them too deeply, 
always allowing a few inches for the sou to 
settle down. 

Apples. —The Apple crop, taking it as a 
whole, is a very poor one throughout the 
country. Generally speaking, early varie¬ 
ties are giving the best crops in this dis¬ 
trict (but there is not an average crop). 
This being so, it behoves all who wish to 
make their supplv cover as long a season 
as possible to gather slightly in advance of 
the usual season. A very generally ac¬ 
cepted, but, in my opinion, a fallacious, 
idea is that Apples keep best when allowed 
to hang on tlie trees as long as possible 
before gathering. My experience is that 
all the earlier varieties of Apples keep 
best when they are picked as soon as they 
will part from the tree with their stems 
intact. Perhaps this may not hold good 
when the fruit-room is not so cool as it 
should be, as then some amount of slirivei¬ 
ling will take place; hut with a properly 
constructed room that can be kept down 
to shade temperature, and that is not 
over-ventilated, one need not fear shrivel¬ 
ling, and the fruits come up to perfection, 
and wall last for weeks longer.than they 
will if allowed to really ripen on the trees. 
Of course, I do not advocate getting off 
the fruits when they are palpably unfit-, or 
all at ono time, but what I wish to infer 
is that the general tendency is to leave 
the early Apples too long on the trees, 
whereas they may be safely housed where 
they will be out of reach of the birds and 
wasps, which are particularly troublesome 
this season. It Is particularly necessary 
that no unsound fruit should be taken to 
the store, as these soon decay, and spread 
decay to others in contact with them. It 
is almost needless to mention that no fruit 
should be placed on straw, hay, or any 
other dried vegetable matter, as all such 
things soon acquire a mustiness which is 
transferred to tne fruits as they ripen and 
spoils them. I have found it a good plan 
to cover the lattice shelves of the fruit- 
room with roofing slates. These take up 
some of the moisture given off by the 
fruits, and remain oool, slightly damp, and 
equable in temperature—just the condi¬ 
tions that suit Apples best. 

Pears. —These require still more atten¬ 
tion in gathering than Apples, for they 
vary more in their seasons of ripening, so 
that no hard-and-fast line can be laid down 
with regard to them, and only the experi¬ 
enced cultivator will know' just when it 
is best to pick. Some of our best Pears, 
such as Marie Louise, may be greatly 
lengthened in season by being picked in 
batches of two or three dozen at a time. 
OtheT varieties which ripen up naturally 
during September and October should be 
treated in the same way, while late varie¬ 
ties are best left on the trees a® long as 
they wrill hang, or until the nights begin 
to get frosty. 

Lavender and Rosemary. —This is the 
best season for taking cuttings of these 
plants, and it is desirable to have a good 
(.stock of two-year-old plants in the reserve 
garden from which to replace exhausted 
stocks of siix or seven years old. The 
flowers produced by the younger plants are 
vastly superior; moreover, branches in 
older plants canker and die .away, leaving 
ugly gaps in the beds. Select short, 
stumpy cuttings 1 from the upper and ex¬ 
posed parts of the plants, slipping them 
off and smoothing the*jagged end| with a 
sharp knife. Insert theicfittiJjyi&i Qist cold 


frame in sandy soil, giving them a good 
watering with a rose-can to aettle the 
soil, and keep the frame closed. It is 
important in taking the cuttings to select 
them from those plants bearing the true 
grey foliage and large trusses of strongly 
scented flowers. 

Violets. —Plants intended' for winter 
flowering in cold frames, and that have 
formed strong crowns; should be lifted 
with good balls of earth attached to their 
roots, and planted about 1 foot apart each 
way, with the foliage as near to the glass 
as possible. Soil from old Cucumber 
frames mixed with sifted road grit or mor¬ 
tar rubble is very suitable tor Violets. 
Damping, cause® the greatest trouble 
among Violets in winter, hence the advan¬ 
tage of-growing them in a porous soil. 
Water the plants thoroughly, and keep the 
fiame close and shaded during the day 
for the first week after planting, but after¬ 
wards admit plenty of air, removing the 
lights entirely an all favourable occasions. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Celery. —With the cooler nights now ex¬ 
perienced, Celery begins to make rapid 
rowth. During the week much progress 
as been made with the tying of the main- 
crop varieties. A return was made to the 
old practice of tying the stalks with raffia, 
this being by far the best material for the 
purpose. Last year, owing to a scarcity 
of raffia at the time, binder twine was 
used, but it was far from being a success, 
tho stfcms not being able to expand it, a.s 
is the ease when raffia is used, and twisted 
stalks were the result. When tying was 
completed, a good sprinkling of chemical 
manure was sown among the plants and 
well watered in. Afterwards about 6 inches 
of soil were worked round the plants. So 
far, no signs of the Celery fly have been 
noticed, but where this pest is in evidence 
a few dustings of soot when the foliage is 
damp will do much to disperse it. 

Malnorop Potatoes. —Should time per-' 
mit, ma-incrop Potatoes ought now to be 
lifted. They have attained their full 
growth, the skin of the tubers is suffi¬ 
ciently set, and, in short, there is no 
reason why they should not be lifted and 
stored. I believe that if, in the case of 
maincrap ami late Potatoes, earlier lifting 
were practised than is usual in the ma¬ 
jority of cases, there would Ik? less disease. 
Immediately after lifting, all the haulm 
ought to Ik? burned, the ground roughly 
levelled, and put in readiness for turning 
over when opportunity offers. 

Winter vegetables generally are making 
satisfactory growth, and in the ease or 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Green Kale, 
if a small quantity of artificial can bo 
spared, it will be appreciated by these 
rather gross-feeding subjects. The hoe 
has not much room among the lines now, 
but where it is possible to do so a stir up 
of the surface soil is beneficial. Leeks 
may be frequently hoed, and they, too, 
will respond in a marked way to a stimu¬ 
lant at the present time, even if that 
merely takes the form of soot. 

Spring Cabbages.— It is early enough to 
make an extensive planting, but a line or 
two of an appravea small and early kind 
may be risked. If they bolt, the loss is 
not great; if they succeed, they will be 
very early, and, consequently, more valu¬ 
able. Pricking off has been done in tho 
case of seedlings from the last sowing, 
and by and by a hundred or two of the re¬ 
mainder will be put into a cold frame. 
These are always handy in ispring in the 
event of losses from a severe winter. 

Cauliflowers. —This lias been, emphatic¬ 
ally, a Cauliflower season. There has 
been an almost entire absence of “blind 
plants,” and growth has been steady and 
regular. Especially good have been Early 
Erfurt, Mammoth,* and Walcheren. The 
last is not easily beaten when a true 


and pure strain can be procured. These 
will be succeeded by Eclipse and Autumn 
Giant, followed in turn by Walcheren 
Broccoli and Veitch’s Self-proteoting Broc¬ 
coli. A sowing of Early Erfurt to pro¬ 
duce plants for early spring planting has 
been made. The seedlings will be pricked 
off and wintered in cold frames. As occa¬ 
sionally will happen, when large quantities 
ore grown, tnere may be more ready at a 
given time than can be used. The*e 
ought to be cut before the curd spreads, 
and preserved by sterilising in jars or 
bottles in a similar way to fruit. 

French Beans. —These must be picked 
closely at regular intervals, and let the 
picking be done when the pods are young 
and tender. Superfluous pods may be 
salted down in mocks for use during the 
winter. In view of the threatened scar¬ 
city of coal, it is most likely that there 
will bo no forcing—at least, as forcing is 
understood—so tliat everything which oan 
be preserved by sterilisation or by pre¬ 
serving in brine ought to be seen to, in 
order to eke out the supplies of hardy 
vegetables in late winter and early spring. 

Peas. —Clear away all Pea straw' as soon 
as the pods are picked. Not only is this 
more easily done at this season, but w-heai 
lines of Cauliflower or of Broccoli have 
been planted between the rows, these 
plants wiH thrive ah the better for the 
increased allowance of flight and ah*. 

Strawberry runners. —It is always ad¬ 
visable to plant out Strawberries in August 
if possible, but, owing to circumstances, 
it is not always possible to do so. A large 
number of Royal Sovereign and Lax ton’s 
Leader have i therefore, been planted 
temporarily in beds in a row r of cold 
frames. They will remain there until 
their permanent quarters ate made ready 
for them, and, as they can be lifted with 
splendid balls at any time, the check will 
not be severe, and the plants ought to 
fruit fairly well.in the course of next year. 
At the same time, no unnecessary delay 
will take place till their permanent quar¬ 
ters are made ready for tneir reception. 

Planting time is not now very far away, 
and those who may intend to do even a 
limited quantity ought to be making pre¬ 
parations. By this is not meant merely 
the preparation of the sites, but the selec¬ 
tion of varieties to be planted as well. 
Therefore, if fruit trees are in question, it 
would be advantageous to look round a.nd 
decide which are doing best 'now'. In the 
case of Apples, there is much room for 
improvement in many gardens, and it may 
be anticipated, owdng to the present re¬ 
munerative prices of that fruit, that old 
and w orn-out trees will in some cases re¬ 
ceive a short shrift. Local conditions 
should be studied, and, as far as possible, 
varieties which are known to do well 
locally ought to be planted. 

Chrysanthemums. —During the week 
Chrysanthemums have received some little 
attention, w’ork among these plants hav¬ 
ing become a little in arrears. Tying, 
top-dressing, disbudding, and similar de¬ 
tails have been attended to. Tying is now 
especially needed, in view of September 
gales, while wet days at tne present time 
are almost as dangerous in respect of the 
brittle shoots. Earwigs are pests, and 
ought to be trapped and destroyed. These 
insect® are more numerous in some seasons 
than ill others—fortunately, this is one of 
the scarce years. Manure or soot-water 
may now- be freely given. 

Melons. —Ripening Melons may have 
water withheld from them entirely now. 
If the previous treatment has been right, 
there will be no danger of red spider until 
the fruits are gathered, and any excess of 
moisture at this stage may spoil the 
flavour, or result in cracking. Plants on 
hotbeds in frames have crapped very 
heavily during the present season. 

W. McGuffog. 

Baltnae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 
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OORRE8PONDENOE. 

Questions. —Queries and answer» are 'in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
€S, Lincoln's Inn Fields , London, W.G. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used »» the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper , the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents , when referring to any article or 
note that, has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot ahcays be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem , leaf, flower , or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size qf the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many eases 
being unripe and otherwise poor- We can under* 
lake to name only four varieties at a time. 


GodetllS (C. R. M .).—The name of the 
flower, you send is Godetaa Whitneyi. 
Codetias are very valuable annuals, toe 
blooms being large and showy, the petals 
of a rich, shiny, satiny texture, with 
colours varied and brilliant. The best are 
G. Whitneyi, G. Lady Albemarle, and a 
white kind named The Bride. Seed should 
be sown in lines in April outdoors, and 
well thinned out_ to allow the plants to 
develop fully. Not less than 15 inches 
between the lines, and at least 12 inches 
from plant, to plant in the row, should be 
allowed. The Godetias are very useful for 
cutting, lasting well in water. 

Christmas Roses ( Comishman ).—These 
should have deep soil; 2 feet 6 inches to 
3 feet is none too deep, since the roots of 
strong-growing varieties, such as Helle- 
borus niger aitifolius, often descend to an 
even greater depth. The lower portion of 
the soil should be well enriched with cow 
manure, and well-rotted hotbed manure 
should be placed within easy reach of the 
growing roots, but should on no account 
touch them at the time of planting. These 
subjects grow best in strong loam and in a 
slightly shaded position. In the spring a 
mulch of liotbea manure should be given 
the plants, and copious waterings should 
be administered during drv weather, as 
well as applications of weak liquid manure, 
in order to encourage vigorous growth. 
Large plants should never be put into the 
round intact, but should be carefully 
ivided, and then planted at least a foot 
distant from each other, 18 inches apart 
being better. You cannot expect them to 
flower the first season after planting, as 
they require some time to become estab¬ 
lished. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Begonias (G . —When your Begonia 

bulbs die down in the autumn store them 
away, pots and all, for the winter in a 
frost-proof cellar. Shake them out next 
spring and grow as before. You will have 
little success in dividing your tubers, the 
better way being to raise a batch of seed¬ 
lings every year. In this way you may be 
able to obtain some fine varieties. 


Clematis dackmanl (J. Y .).—All the 
varieties belonging to this •section are 
mostly large-flowered summer and autumn 
bloomers, flowering or. the young or sum¬ 
mer shoots. The aim in pruning these is 
to encourage the young shoots, which is 
done by cutting the summer growth back 
each season, say in November. Yes, Mme. 
Ed. Andre is a very beautiful Clematis, 
and well worth adding to your collection. 
Clematis montRna is very suitable for your 
archway, but you must leave it alone, and 
it will soon cover a large space. 


Begonias dropping their flowers (Anon). 
—Your Begonias are evidently suffering 
from a check of some kind. Perhaps they 
have been too dry at the roots, or it may 
be an excess of moisture, while very 
powerful stimulants will often cause 
trouble in this way. Without knowing the 
treatment given, we cannot advise with 
any confidence, but if liquid manure or 
any of the chemical stimulants lias been 
employed, you had better discontinue them 
foil* a time. A light, airy (not draughty) 
structure shaded from the full rav's of the 
sun is a good place for tuberous Begonias. 

The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur¬ 
purea).— (M. E .).—This flowers best when 
not overpotted. The bulbs generally do 
liest shifted on without much dividing, 
keeping the bulbs half out of the soil. 
There comes a time, however, as in your 
case, when division is beneficial, but the 
less disturbance given, provided the neces¬ 
sary supjiort is provided, the l>etter they 
flower. The warm greenhouse will suit 
them while making growth, but to ripen 
them a sunny spot in the open is the best 
place, but do not turn them out until 
July. During the renting periocL only 
enough water should |be giyep to the 
foliage gfreeh and hea F ‘* 


Early • flowering Chrysanthemums 

(T. C .).—We think it would be a great 
mistake to disbud your early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in the open border, ex¬ 
cept in the case of some of those more free 
than others, and where there are too many 
buds to develop without undue crowding. 
For producing a. mass of colour in the open 
border you will find these plants far more 
useful than many of the aowdy-ooloured, 
hardy flowering plants, and if provided 
with a good stout stake, and the growths 
neatly and not too tightly tied to this, 
you will have a display that will please 
you immensely. Yes, Madame Marie 
Masse certainly does appear to be some¬ 
what early this season; in fact, we have 
just seen a few very pretty flowers of this 
fine variety in the open border. Our know¬ 
ledge of this sort, and, in fact, several 
others, proves that those fond of a display 
in the garden during the late summer and 
early autumn are missing one of the best 
subjects for this purpose when they fail 
to include a batch of these plants in their 
selection. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pyrus Malus florlbunda (Untravelled ).— 
This is certainly one of the most effective 
of spring-flowering deciduous trees, and 
room should be found for it in every shrub¬ 
bery border or more conspicuous place, 
either as a dwarf st&ndara or in bush 
form. The blossoms are produoed in great 
numbers, and are crimson-scarlet in bud 
and pink when expanded. It is perfectly 
hardy, nnd as a standard a tree a dozen 
years planted would have a head several 
feet across, the twiggy branches being 
loaded with blossoms in May* .No garden 
is complete without it, and it is easily 
procured. 

FRUIT. 

Melons dying off af the nook (A. B.).— 
This is, unfortunately, too common an oc¬ 
currence. Little can be done after the 
disease has appeared, except to rub some 
dry powdered lime over the diseased por¬ 
tion with the fingers, and press a little 
round the neck of the plants. It gene¬ 
rally attacks the plants when they are 
grown in a too close, moist atmosphere. 
It may be prevented by planting on 
slightly raised mounds, with a drier at¬ 
mosphere, and free ventilation. Syringing 
the plants daily will not cause the plant* 


to die off at the neek, and it will keep 
down red epider. 

Brown-Male on Poaoh trees ( Francis 
Sterry). —Your Peach trees have been at¬ 
tacked by brown-scale, epecimens of which 
we found on the shoots you send. Gather 
up all the leaves as soon as they fall, also 
clear off all the surface soil of the border, 
and replace it with good loamy soil, to 
which has been added plenty of lime 
rubble and bone-meal. Ail the glass and 
wood work should be thoroughly cleaned, 
and any brickwork washed with hot lime 
to which some sulphur has been added. 
There is no better remedy for this than 
syringing the trees when at rest with hot 
water and petroleum, nothing answering 
so well at so little cost. At that time 
it will make the scale fall off, and a second 
application leaves very few alive. When 
not more than 2 ozs. or a wineglassful of 
petroleum to every gallon of thoroughly 
hot soapy water, and this kept from ac¬ 
cumulating on the surface, is used, the 
remedy is both effective and safe. - After 
growth has once begun, do not use the 
petroleum in any form, as it will injure 
the leaves and bark, as we once learned 
to our cost. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers bitter (Anon ).—The different 
ways of growing, pinching, or train¬ 
ing the plants have nothing to do with 
the Cucumbers tasting bitter. As a 
general rule, whenever the fruits are 
grown rapidly in a warm, moist atmo¬ 
sphere, and the plants are at the same 
time in rich soil, the Cucumbers will be 
excellent in quality. Slowly developed 
fruits produced in a drier atmosphere are 
likely to have a bitter taste. As to pinch¬ 
ing, if the plants are trained to a trellis 
allow them to grow half-way up it, and 
then pinch out tne top, stopping all lateral 
growths at one leaf beyond the fruits. As 
a general rule, the growths are too 
crowded, and require thinning out. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Kingston-on-Thames .— See reply to Miss 
C. St. Claire Murphy re “White Fly on 
Tomatoes’’ in our issue of August 24th, 

p. 427.—- O. F. P .—See reply to 

“Chammy” re “Harvesting Haricot 
Beans’’ in our issue of September 7th, 

1918, p. 452.- Walter Paterson .— 

“Mushroom Growing,’’ by B. M. Duggar, 
to be had from “ American Gardening.’* 
There is also a book on the subject by W. 
Falconer. “ Mushrooms, and How to Grow 
Them,’’ by Mr. J. F. Barter, is an Eng¬ 
lish work which may be had from the 
author, Wembley, R.S.O., Middlesex. Any 
large grower of trees and shrubs or a 
fruit gix>wer should be able to supply you 

with seeds of the Sloe. - A. M. Bacon .— 

W T e know of no dictionary such as you in¬ 
quire about. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — J. N. B. —1, Epilo- 
bium angustifolium album ; 2, Sanguiisorba 
canadensis; 3, Cytisus P, but specimen 

too poor to identify.-- Beighington .— 

Berried plant is Berberis Darwind. Plant 
in bloom, Spiriea japonica var. Bumalda. 

- M. tv .—1 ? Euervpbia pinnatifolia; 2, 

Olearia Iiaasti; 3, titypericum calycinum; 

4, Epi medium .pinnatum.— F. L. —1, 

Epilobium angustifolium; 2, Monarda 

fistulosa; 3, Sedum spectabile. 

5. R. A. —1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, 
Spiraea Bumalda Anthony Waterer; 3, 
late flowers of Diervilla fWeigela) rosea. 

- F. G. —1, Spirffia Lindleyana; 2, Ley- 

cesteria formosa; 3, Cassia caryrnboss.- 

F. R. G. —1, Lysimachia eiethroddes; 2, 
Rudbeckia Newmanni; 3, Salvia patens; 

4, Malva moschata alba. - W. T .— 1, 

Phacelia oampanularia; 2, Golega offi¬ 
cinalis alba; 3, Saxifraga Wallace!.- 

5. U. B .—Commelina obuqua. 

Names of fruit.— J. B. L.— Apples: 1, 
Kerry Pippin; 2, Lord Suffiedd; 3, Beauty 

of Bath.- W. B. —Apples: 1, Ben’s 

Red; 2, Gladstone; 3; XWooshire Quar- 
rend«n. C0RNELL UN | VERSrrY 
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Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

CENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Terms and all particulars on application to :— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone : Bask 3944. 


STORES, LIVERPOOL:- 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegrams: Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


“ O'ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language 
It* object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil. Argentina, Portugal and her 

^OEtelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the p'tper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

" O’ESPELHO,” 

9, Victoria St reet, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

PLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 Gin., 

•L 15 4in, 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Chitting Pans, etc., free.- 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Pot teries, Brie rley Hill. 

alpine flowers for gardens.— 

-CA- Rock. Wall. Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. Bjr 
W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower Garden. 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. bd. net, post 
free. Us. Addreaa-PliBLISHEH, 63. Lincoln s Inn I* ield* 
Londop. W.C. 2. __ 

TTEAD WORKING GARDENER wanted in 

LL September in Berks. Ineligible; must understand 
fruit and vegetables, small amount of glass, and undertake 
acetylene gas. Only small help at present. AJl a week and 
cottage provided, Reply, stating age and experience, to- 
Lapy JERVOISE, Kirby House, llungerford. _ 

HARDENER wanted for small property in 

Vj Berkshire ; second of three. Cottage provided. Expe¬ 
rience with engine and electric plant an advantage. Write, 
Btating age, family, experience, wages required, to — 
“A B K C.,' c/o J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 5, Nicholaa- 
lane. E C. 4. _____ 

H ead gardener required (6 now 

employed). Apply, stating age, family, experience, 
and wages required, to include good cottage, vegetables, 
apd coal.—Harleyford, Marlow. _. 

■READERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 

Xl> denino Illustrated when answering advertise¬ 
ments. Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 
readers. ___1,___ 

Vines and Vine Culture. 

By A. F. BARRON, V.M.H. 

(late Superintendent of the Royal Horticul- \ 
tural Society’s Gardens). 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH 

Stone House, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams: Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone : 214 Shrewsbury. 


LION CYCLES. 

Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since l'J05 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST THE I 
MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS. IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 

GEORGE BEAT80N, Ltd., 

Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moaeley-St., Birmingham. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

As we have to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. , 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening IlluhtrateD is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL | 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C°l Te 79 .Queen Victoria Sr London 

Advertisement Rates. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

Price, 5s. net. Post free, 5s. 6d. 
Fifth Edition. 

Describes and Illustrates the Latest Crape Culture. 

MANAGER, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

The Office, of “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED " are at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
London, W.C. 2, where all Communications, 
Advertisements, and Editorial matter 
should be addressed. 


SANKEY>S>P0TS 

w t5he BEST and Cheapest-. I 

5lsl« quantity ol each .if. required and hsva cirri*** paid 
quotation (’'c*r»l**r“ frequently amount, to half *ali»e 
rood*). «.r »ritr for »*rlce Utt, free. 

SPECIAL POTS of all de»crlpfion*. Ilulh IWml. and Frrn 
Pan* from 2d. each. 

B/CHARD SAN KEY & SOW, LT?. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 

“CARDENINC ILLUSTRATED.” 

Lino Advertisements. -Single insertions. 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twanty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, Is. per line. No reduction for series. 

Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 

inch (reduction for series). 

Advertisers not having a regular aooount at the office 
i must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 

MANAGER, 

83, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of “ CARDENINC ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE COMPLAINT 

from which you probably suffar moit Is 
Indigestion. Aa the possession of food 
digestive powers Is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue. or It will go from bad to worse. 
It Is essential to saolc without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fertniutely yon have net lar ta go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will in all probability prara a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach. Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. Thera la good roaaon far the 
popularity af 

BEECilAMS 

PIUS. 


Prepared oatj by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM, St. Hehae, Lame. 
Sold everywhere 

la bexee, labelled le-3d aad 3$-0d. 


Books for G arde n Lovers. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. - 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing aU the 
best plants in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. A 
few copies of this work Inot illustrated) are offered at 
5/- net, post free. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
nn Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
(id. net. 

MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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f JONES 

BAYL15S 

i LIMITED 
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THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
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NOTE8 OP THE WEEK. 

Convolvulus mauritanlou8.— The flowers 
of this pretty trailing plant are always 
admired. The colour of the flowers may 
perhaps be described as between a French 
grey and a very delicate pale sky-blue, a 
soft tint that renders the blooms almost 
transparent. The plant is free-flowering, 
and will, if allowed to grow naturally, 
continue blooming for many weeks. 

A note from Ennis.— -I have a fairly good 
crop of Apples this year, but I hear Apples 
ore poor throughout the country and Tears 
ore a failure. I have a tree of Pitmaston 
Duchess from which last year I got 144 
Pears, some of them weighing 1 lb. and 
over. This year I have not a dozen fruits. 
It Is an old tree trained as an espalier, and 
as a rule bears well.— Habuy O’Neill, 
Ennis, Co. Clare. 

8eneoio puloher is one of the finest 
border plants of early autumn. To see it 
at its best and to retain it in perfection so 
as to secure a good display of blossom each 
year one must adhere strictly to a system 
of propagation that may prove too much 
for many amateurs, who have to content 
themselves with plants less exacting in 
their requirements. All the same, the 
beauty of a fine group of this Groundsel is 
not soon forgotten. 

Trlohlnluiti Mangles!.— Of the many 
beautiful Everlasting Flowers which have 
been introduced from Australia few are 
superior to this. Grown in 3-inch pots in 
a cool greenhouse and treated liberally as 
regards soil and water it makes strong 
heads of light, fluffy flowers, their colour 
being white and rose. On the plants these 
flower-heads last a long while, but when 
cut and dried they remain ornamental for 
several years. 

Rosa luclda is as beautiful now as when 
in full flower. We were never more 
struck by its unusual beauty than the 
other day when we saw its masses of rich 
brown-crimson leaves and stems falling 
over a piece of rockwork. The leaves are 
as glossy as if varnished, and the crowd of 
small crimson fruits intensifies this 
lustrous colour. It is well named lucida. 
To catch this glorious colour in its fulness 
tlie sun should shine upon the bush. 

Colohioum alplnum. — This small- 
flowered Meadow Saffron I lately saw in 
bloom in the garden of Mr. James David¬ 
son, Summerville, Maxwelltown, Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire. It does not equal in point of 
size any other Meadow Saffron in bloom at 
this season, but its neat blooms are ap¬ 
preciated, and a nice clump or two will 
give pleasure on the rock garden or in the 
border. It has also been called C. mon- 
tanum, but It is not the same as the C. 
montanum of the Kew “ Handlist.”—S. 

AltNOTT. 

Autumn Crocuses.— The finest of all the 
autumn Crocuses is undoubtedly C. 
s]H.»ciosus. Its habit of early flowering can 
always be depended on, and it is rarely 
that the flowers of this beautiful species 
are damaged by early frosts, the blooms 
being usually over before these set In. As 
a rock plant it has no equal now, and it 
will be found particularly useful as an 
edging or in small groups near beds of 
other autumn-flowering plants. It in¬ 
creases perhaps theTnost rapidly of all 
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the Croci, and the young corms formed 
this year will flower the second year if 
liberally treated. 

The Crested Gentian.— G. septemfida 
seems better suited to a cool soil than a 
dry saj^dy one. The other day in a garden 
with a stiff soil and in a north-west aspect 
it was one of the loveliest rock plants I 
saw. It was a mass of lovely deep blue 
flowers, and very attractive. It is a native 
of the Caucasus, and in many gardens is 
still known under the wrong name of G. 
gelida, another Caucasian species, with 
fine large yellow flowers, and probably not 
such a beautiful plant as the above. Few 
if any of the later-introduced species sur- 
jwiss G. septemfida. 

Apple Eokllnville Seedling.— You men¬ 
tion in the issue of September 7th (p. 448) 
that Ecklinville Seedling has done well 
this season. I can confirm this as far as 
my own experience goes. I have a standard 
tree, about twenty years old, which has 
never had more than twelve to twenty 
Apples on it in previous years. This year, 
however, I have gathered 240 Apples 
from it, besides windfalls and a number 
pecked Into by the birds, and some of them 
are 11 ozs. in weight. They must average 
8 ozs. I think all my Apples are larger 
than usual this year.— J. D. Thobbubn, 
Upton Cross , Chester. 

The Eryngiums.— Of all we have seen in 
cultivation in English gardens none can 
equal E. alplnum as a border plant, and 
yet how rarely one sees it represented even 
in good collections. E. alplnum, though 
singularly fine as a specimen plant, should 
always be planted in large groups, and 
then the real charm of this remarkable 
Sea Holly comes out. It is a native of the 
Ali>s, rarely exceeds 3 feet in height, and 
never fails to produce a profusion of its 
huge steel-blue flowers with stems of the 
same tint. E. Oliverlanum, though a 
worthy rival, is an inferior plant for large 
groups, and E. amethystinum, with the 
same coloured heads, rarely grows more 
thaii//l foot to 2 feet high, and is more 
suitable for the rockery. 

Leueojum autumnal®.— One meets but 
seldom with the exquisite Autumn Snow¬ 
flake, and it Is only reasonable to supinise 
that it is not much known. The leaves are 
slender and almost thread-like, but of a 
pleasing green, and come either immedi¬ 
ately after the flowers or just before the 
latter decay. This is in September or 
October—sometimes a little earlier. The 
flowers, borne on chocolate-coloured stems, 
droop in the most elegant fashion, and are 
of a-glossy wdiite prettily veined and 
tinted with pink. This Snowflake is a 
little tender, but in gardens near the sea 
and in the southern parts of the United 
Kingdom will stand the winter. In colder 
places a handlight will be a sufficient pro¬ 
tection in winter.—S. Abnott. 

Erigeron muoronatus, known also in 
many gardens under the name of Vitta- 
donia triloba, is very useful for autumn 
flowering. It reminds one very much of 
the common Daisy, the rays being rose- 
tipped, changing to white, so that on a 
single plant there is much diversity of 
shade. It has, moreover, an advantage 
over I he Daisy in the profusion of its leafy 
stems, which, with the flowers inter¬ 
spersed, make a pretty little picture. It 
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is one of those plants that will encroach if 
not kept in check. It seeds profusely and 
the ground for several feet round will be 
found studded with tiny seedlings. These 
seedlings, however, are not so troublesome 
as might be imagined, and the plant is well 
worth encouraging wherever space can be 
spared. 

Lavatera Olbla. —There must surely be 
two varieties of this plant, else so many 
experienced garden lovers would not be so 
lavish in its praise. Our experience of it 
here corresponds with that of 44 S. S.” 
(page 405). Two plants of it came here 
from a nurseryman of repute; they re¬ 
mained here two seasons and then went to 
the rubbish-heap as a dingy weed. There 
is such abundance of'choice among hardy 
plants that none but those of really fine 
quality should be grown except in 
botanical gardens. Another Mallow-wort., 
SphaTalcea acerifolia, is a plant of real 
though modest merit, too seldom seen. It 
flowers in August and September, grows 
3 feet or 4 feet high, and covers itself with 
a- cloud of pale rose blossom.— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

Lilium 8peoi08um Melpomene. — No 

variety of L. speciosum is finer in general 
effect than this, the rich crimson-scarlet 
with which the flowers are marked render¬ 
ing the plant always conspicuous even if 
grown singly. Still finer will the flowers 
appear when whole beds are filled with the 
variety In question, for then we get an 
effect well-nigh unique, and with the 
richly-coloured flowers the massive, thick, 
and heavy leafage is wonderfully con¬ 
sistent, giving the entire plant that touch 
of superiority that doubtless belongs to it 
by nature. When these qualities are 
blended in one kind, as in this case, the 
material effect is one that cannot be passed 
by by even the most casual observer. To 
the Lily grower this beautiful form has 
always been a great and decided attrac¬ 
tion. 

Hypericum patulum.— This species and 
the now well-known hybrid H. Moser- 
ianum are amongst the gayest of our out¬ 
door shrubs at present in bloom. H. 
luitulum is a native of Japan, where it is 
said to grow to a height of <» feet. Near 
London the shoots are killed back nearly 
to the ground in winter, but push up vigor¬ 
ously again the succeeding spring. The 
flowers are produced in terminal cymes, 
each one measuring nearly 2 inches across, 
the petals nearly round and of a bright 
yellow. For furnishing the front of a 
border of shrubs this Hypericum planted 
in groups proves very useful. It should, 
however, be always given a sunny, shel¬ 
tered position and treated liberally in the 
matter of soil and moisture. It was from 
this species crossed with H. calycinum 
that the beautiful hybrid H. Moserlanum 
was obtained. 

Lifting Llllum oandldum. —I lifted a 
large number of my stock of this fine Lily 
last season; indeed, I am gradually drift¬ 
ing to the opinion that it is not lifted sufli- 
cieutly often in the majority of gardens. 
I picked out last year a lot of small trashy 
bulbs that certainly did not look strong 
enough to bloom, and planted them out 
very thickly, thinking that they might at 
least live and in time make flowering 
bulbs. Many of these have pushed up fine 
flowering stems, and others have made nice 
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bulbs. Tills they would not have done if 
crowded In clumps, but being able to reach 
new'soilall the way round, the roots have 
become more active and fed the new bulbs 
well. A good baking in the full sun is un¬ 
doubtedly a help towards keeping disease 
in check, but is not a cure for it, unfor¬ 
tunately.—II. It. 

Aster Thomsonl.— This distinct and 
pretty Starwort, which I have had in 
bloom in a Loudon suburban garden for 
the past six weeks or more and which will 
continue to flower for some time yet, does 
not appear to be grown so freely as its 
merits would warrant. One finds that 
some have a prejudice against Asters 
which come so early into bloom as tills. 
Probably this may account for the inf re-* 
queney with which one sees it in gardens, 
even in those with large collections of 
hardy plants. There is in cultivation a 
dwarf form of the type in which the 
flowers are of a richer blue, the height 
beiug only about a foot. Aster Tliomsoni 
(not Thompson!) comes into flower early 
in July in good seasons, and lasts in bloom 
for some time. It comes from the Hima¬ 
layas.—P. T. 

Coneflowers. —The Itudbecklas are the 
handsomest class of autumn-flowering 
plants we have. Amongst all the innumer¬ 
able yellow-flowered Composites we get 
nothing equal to ltudbeekia speciosa, or 
Newmani, as it is usually called. The 
flowers are of a rich orange-yellow colour 
with a black disc, and to obtain the best 
clTect the plants should be in groups or 
masses. It. purpurea, also called Echi¬ 
nacea purpurea, is a handsome plant either 
for borders or rockeries; indeed, it is the 
most attractive plant in the rockery at the 
present moment; the flowers are of a line 
purplish-pink, the disc of a dark brown 
colour surmounted with small golden 
anthers. It. hirta is also line, but not a 
good perennial; such at least is my experi¬ 
ence. It. maxima is a noble plant when 
seen in good condition, but It seems difli- 
cult to manage.—K. S. 

Lobelia fulgens Queen Victoria is an in¬ 
dispensable plant for flowering at this time 
of the year, for the colour is so very rich 
as to be almost unrivalled. I find single 
crowns of this capital for planting between 
other things which go out of flower early, 
as they take but little room and the blooms 
have a telling effect until cut down by 
frost. This year I have used these 
Lobelias between Carnations that go out 
of flower early and make but little Grass, 
and groups that would now be looking dull 
without something of the sort are very gay 
and bright. No doubt these Lobelias 
would be used in greater numbers if so 
mariy were not lost by damping off at the 
collar in the early spring months. The 
best preventive of this I know of is to give 
them a little heat as soon as it is noticed. 
A light position in an intermediate house 
is a capital place for them, or, lacking 
that, a vinery not long started will do 
nearly as well. Even crowns that have 
rotted off below can be induced to root 
again in such a position.—A. G. 

Phy8&ll8 Franchetti and P. Alkekengi.— 

Both these are very useful in their way, 
but P. Franchetti, though bearing larger 
flowers, is not so deep red in colour. Too 
frequently these winter Cherries are 
grown too thickly, which is one of the very 
worst things in connection with their cul¬ 
ture. Crowded growth prevents the in¬ 
gress of light and air; the lower portions 
of the stems are consequently bare of 
flowers, or the berries that do set either 
rot away through excess of moisture or 
fail to colour well. ^A->good loamyr soil of 
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fail* depth, plenty of room between the in¬ 
dividual plants, restricting the number of 
shoots to four, or at the very most five, on 
each plant, liberal mulching and abundant 
moisture are the principal cultural details 
to be observed in order to ensure bill, w r ell- 
furnished stems and brilliant flowers. A 
good effect is produced by mixing them 
with w r hite Honesty.—N. 

Leycesterla formosa.— This shrub does 
not seem to be very well know’ll, and where 
it is grown it is generally used as under¬ 
growth. In such a position it does w’ell, 
although, naturally, it does not attract 
attention. L. formosa, how'ever, gmy be 
used in other situations iu which it is more 
readily appreciated. Some years ago a 
plant was put out in a very unfavourable 
place with a north-easterly exposure, and 
where it receives but the minimum of sun. 
Nothing else W’ould thrive in this place, 
and the Leycesteria was rather in the 
nature of a forlorn hoj»e. The plant did 
not make much progress for a season or 
tw r o, but finally it began to grow. It has 
now furnished w T hat w T as previously a 
barren corner and is the picture of health, 
while its depending flowers of purple and 
w ? hite are by no means lacking in beauty. 
The liiut may be worth passing on to those 
who are looking for something to plant in 
a similar place.—W. McG., Balmae. 

- I recently came across a bush of 

this on an exposed part of the 
Surrey hills, and very beautiful it 
w’as, being profusely laden with blos¬ 
soms, while more ijarticularly notice¬ 
able w'as the fact that the large red¬ 
dish-purple bracts, which really form 
the showiest part of the inflorescence, w’ere 
a good deal brighter-coloured than usual, 
thus more nearly approaching the descrip¬ 
tions given by travellers who have made 
the acquaintance of this distinct shrub in 
its Himalayan home. The Leycesteria is 
certainly a very ornamental shrub which 
deserves better treatment than is usually 
bestowed iqiou it, for it is generally seen 
crammed into some shrubbery border 
W’here it has one continual struggle for 
existence. Given a i>osition clear of 
stronger-growing subjects, a good open soil 
that is not parched up at any time, and 
exposure.to full sunshine, it will form a 
specimen whose merits must on no account 
be passed over.—T. 

The Mountain Ash or Rowan.— The 

beautiful berries of the above tree appear 
to be scarce this season, owing probably to 
the unfavourable weather when the trees 
were in bloom in the spring. It ought to 
be more freely planted in pleasure grounds 
and public gardens, as, independent of its 
great beauty in autuuin, its general charac¬ 
ter is very ornamental. The worst of it is, 
in extra dry seasons, when other food is 
scarce, blackbirds and thrushes soon strip 
the trees of their berries. There is a be¬ 
lief among country folk that a rich display 
of Mountuin Ash berries is a sure sign of 
a hard winter. Personally I do not attach 
any weight to the idea, as generally by 
November every berry is gone. The colour 
of the berries on some trees is much darker 
than in others. This may, of course, be 
due to soil and position. There is also a 
yellow-fruited variety which bears as 
freely as the red-berried form.—A. G. 

The Water Elder in fruit.— From mid¬ 
summer to mid-winter this shrub is 
delightful. It is possible to see its 
relationship with the Snowball Tree of 
our gardens when it is in flower, but all 
through the hitter part of summer, in fact, 
right into the winter, as a berry-beariug 
shrub it has few equals. All who see it 
are struck with its beauty and astonished 
when informed that it is a native shrub. 


Bushes by the waterside, as well as those 
in the woods, are laden with clusters of 
rich red berries which glow and glisten in 
the sun. It. richly deserves bringing to tlie 
front, and it would he w’ell if the shrub 
nurserymen would make it a stock plant, 
giving it preference to the abnormal 
glolx>se-flowered form that has no merit 
when out of bloom. Although tolerably 
common in W’oods in some districts, this 
does not minimise its value. In any case, 
most of those who see it laden writh berries 
by the lake-side go away resolved to obtain 
and plant it iu their gardens. This is the 
best possible testimony of its beauty and 
worth. 

Apple Stunner Pippin.— In reply to 
“ W., Sussex,” this Apple will succeed iu 
almost any kind of soil, either as a cordon, 
bush, pyramid, or standard. It is not a 
slow bearer, as it will fruit freely the 
second or third year after having been 
planted as a maiden, and grown as a cor¬ 
don, bush, or pyramid, if the roots are 
properly attended to, and the tree sum¬ 
mer pruned according to the method 
that was, I believe, first advocated and 
practised in England by the late Mr. 
Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth. On 
cold soils this variety should he planted in 
a sunny, airy position, and-its fibrous roots 
should be kept near the surface. The fruit 
should be allowed to remain on the trees 
till the late autumn frosts are well past. 
The deferred gathering of late varieties of 
all kinds of fruit cannot be too freely ad¬ 
vocated. The late Mr. William Ingram, 
when he first went to Belvoir in the 
late forties, taught some of us then 
youngsters a valuable lesson in this re¬ 
spect by allowing the kite Pears and other 
late kiuds of fruit to remain on the trees 
through snowstorms and frosts till nearly 
Christmas.—T. Chali.is. 

Tire Trumpet Flower (Tecoma radicans). 
—During late August and throughout Sep¬ 
tember the shoots of this are terminated 
by clusters of large, brightly-coloured 
flowers. It may be planted against a high 
support, for its branches w’ill reach a 
height of 40 feet, clinging to their support 
by the aid of aerial roots after the manner 
of the Ivy. It is a native of the south¬ 
eastern United States, and has been known 
in our gardens since 1040, being one of the 
earliest woody plants received from that 
country. The flowers are trumpet-shaped, 
each nearly 3 inches long and half as w’ide, 
scarlet and orange in colour. From four 
to twelve are produced in each cluster. 
Attractive, however, as this plant is, it is 
surpassed in beauty by its near relative, 
T. grandiflora, from China and Japan. In 
this case the flowers are rather larger and 
even more highly-coloured than in the 
American species. Both are sun-lovers. 
The roots ought, how'ever, to be in fairly 
moist, loamy soil of good quality, for 
vigorous growth is necessary, and it is 
from strong shoots the best flow’ers are 
obtained. It can be increased from layers 
or by cuttings. 

Sedum spectablle is the finest of all the 
tall-growing sorts, and a handsome plant 
in every way. It is beautiful from the 
time that its crowns i>eer above.tlie ground 
in spring and develop into rigid shoots, 
clothed with broad glaucous leaves, till the 
last flow’ers fade late in autumn. The 
flowers, borne iu a dense, broad, flat 
corymb w’hich terminates the shoot, are of 
a rosy colour and last quite two mouths. 
When cut they last nearly as long, and the 
shoots root in the water, while if before 
the flowers open the shoots are cut and 
dibbled several into a pot, they root and 
flower and look very attractive. It with¬ 
stands cold or heat, wet or drought, and is 
therefore a very accommodating plant. 
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FERNS. 

HARDY FERNS PLANTED NATU- 
* RALLY. 

There are many varieties of our native 
Polystichums, Ha rt’s-tongues, Blechnums 
which would be excellent as com pan ions 
to the evergreen herbaceous plants suited 
for sheltered, half-shady nooks. There 
are also many exotic kinds hardy and 
vigorous. Graceful and new effects may 
be developed in foregrounds by drives 
through glades and in many other posi¬ 
tions by tile bold use of hardy Ferns of 
tlie larger kinds. The Bracken we see 
everywhere ; but some of the others are 
more graceful in form, and delight in the 
partial shade of open woods and drives, 
and do even in the sun. Up to the pre¬ 
sent time Ferns have, as a rule, been 
stowed away in obscure corners, and 
never come into the garden landscape at 
all. But not only can they give us new 


of PolyiKKlium, such as P. Phegopteris 
and P. Dryopleris, should have sheltered 
positions, and in quiet nooks should be 
found charming groups of such things as 
Parsley Fern and Cystojrteris fragilis, a 
moot delicate and graceful Fern. Let 
Lastrea Filix-mas and its varieties occupy 
the bolder and more exposed jiositions, in 
comimny with line colonies of the ever¬ 
green kinds. 

The beauty of a fernery is much en¬ 
hanced by having the larger kinds of 
Ferns growing out of some plant of 
dwarfer habit. The Ferns themselves are 
much benefited by this plan, because there 
is not an excessive evaporation still going 
on during dry and hot weather. The 
small Ferns are better without any car¬ 
pet. They require a little extra attention, 
and on this account it is better not to run 
the risk of their being smothered. The 
Fern lover will remember that it is not 
only our own beautiful native Ferns that 
we i>ossess for the adorning of our out- 


ASPLENIUMS. 

Fon the cool fernery, the greenhouse, or 
for house decoration some of the 
Aspleniums are among the most useful of 
all Ferns—light, graceful, and symmetrical 
in habit, with bright green fronds, which 
are of good substance, and consequently 
stand a dry atmosphere better than many 
Ferns. Those of the viviparous group are 
perhaps the most serviceable, and these 
can be readily propagated from the bulbils 
or small plants which are produced on the 
surface of the fronds. Aspleniums are 
IKuhaps rather slower in forming good 
plants than many of the Pterises, Adinn- 
tums, etc., but after they once get a good 
start they grow away more freely, and 
witli care the same plants will remain in 
good condition for a considerable time. It 
is, however, necessary that 
Young plants should be grown on to 
spceeed those which have become too large, 
especially where they are required for 



Native Ferns in Mr. Hanbury's garden at Brockhurst , East Grinstead. 


and beautiful aspects of vegetation in the 
garden landscape, but even in parks and 
woods. 

The best way of growing Ferns Is along 
with the flowers as In Nature. Ferns in 
their nature 1 state have, ns a rule, both 
soil and locality exactly suited to their re¬ 
quirements; furthermore, the soil is 
yearly enriched by the decaying foliage of 
surrounding trees, which foliage, more¬ 
over, forms a protection to them in win¬ 
ter. In arranging a fernery, study the 
habits and requirements of the species, 
and allot each such a i>osltion as is most 
likely to produce the best results. The 
most sheltered, moist si>ot should, for in¬ 
stance, be given to varieties of the ever¬ 
green Blcchnums, which delight in a damp 
atmosphere, and the delicate forms of 
Asplenium. The noble Osmunda needs a 
damp place, free, however, from stagnant 
moisture. The best soil for tlie*$e Royal 
Ferns is a mixture of good loam and 
fibrous peat. Thqf b?ttet decidnJus^ kinds 
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door gardens. If we had but those and 
their many line forms they would be a 
great aid, but we have, in addition, the 
Hardy Ferns of America, Asia, and the 
continent of Europe. Some of the mon¬ 
strous varieties of our own Ferns are not 
by any means pretty, and are unworthy of 
a place in the select fernery. 

Mr. Hanbury, in whose garden at 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead, the photo¬ 
graph from which our illustration was 
prepared was taken, writes as follows: — 
No. 1 is the Green Spleen wort (Asple- 
nium virlde) ; No. 2 is Cystopteris 
fragilis ; No. 3 is the hay-scented Fern, 
now called Lastrea montana (T. Moore), 
formerly called Last mi Oreopteris 
(Presl) ; No. 4 is the beautiful Horse¬ 
tail, Equisetum sylvaticum ; No. 5 is the 
Beech Fern (Polypodium Phegopteris). 

These were all collected by me in Perth¬ 
shire, and I think you will agree that in 
their present surroundings they look as 
natural-ns they would in the mountains. 


table decoration, etc. The Aspleniums 
may be propagated either by taking off the 
little bulbils when quite small and treat¬ 
ing as tender seedlings or by pegging dow r n 
the fronds on some suitable soil for the 
young plants to form a few roots, after 
which they may be removed and potted. 
The former method is the better, as it does 
not interfere with the old plants so much. 
The bulbils may be taken off as soon as 
they have formed the first tiny frond; in 
some sorts they come off freely, w’kile 
others require some care, otherwise a por¬ 
tion of the parent frond will come off with 
them, and it is best to avoid this if possi¬ 
ble. Pots should be prepared before the 
bulbils are taken off; they should have 
plenty of drainage, and may be filled to 
within an inch of the top with any rough 
IKiroue soil, and surfaced over with sand, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss, the last cut up 
small, and all rubbed through a fine sieve. 
Into this the bulbils may be pressed firmly, 
after giving the pots a good watering with 
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a line-rosed watering-pot, and placed in 
the close propagating-pit. The young 
plants, which should be well shaded, 
especially for the finest few days, do not 
require much heat—just enough to prevent 
damp and stagnation. As soon as they 
begin to grow, air may be given, and it is 
esseutial that the plants should be potted 
off singly before the roots get matted to¬ 
gether. The Aspleniums like a rather 
light, open soil. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, with plenty of sand is a 
good compost, but it should be used in a 
rather rough state. Aspleniums will stand 
exposure better than most Ferns, but they 
thrive best in a shady position, and 
although they do not require much heat, 
they* should not be exposed to draughts, 
especially while they are growing. The 
following are a few of. the 
Most useful Aspleniums belonging to 
the section above referred to, the names 
given being those by which they are most 
generally known: A. biforme is most ex¬ 
tensively grown for market, and is one of 
the most useful. It is very prolific, pro¬ 
ducing young plants over the whole sur¬ 
face of the fronds. A. Colensoi also finds 
favour with market growers. It is dwarf 
and compact in habit, and begins to pro¬ 
duce youug plants while in quite a small 
state. A. lax-uin pumilum, extensively 
grown on the Continent, is certainly one 
of the handsomest of the genus. It is of 
intermediate growth, with rather finely- 
cut fronds, just dense enough and not too 
heavy, and forms a very pretty table plant. 
The fronds have a bright shining surface 
with a peculiar greyish shade. This 
vspeciee succeeds best in a rather higher 
temperature. It does not produce stock 
so frbely as some, and the youug bulbils 
should be taken off while they are quite 
small, otherwise they fall off and are lost 
A. foeniculaceum is another useful sort, 
with finely-cut drooping fronds, very use¬ 
ful in a email state, but it does not fill up 
enough in the centre to make a pretty 
plant after it gets beyond a certain size. 
A. nobile somewhat resembles the older 
species, A. viviparum, but is not quite so 
dense and grows far more freely. A. 
bulbiforum must be included among the 
most useful. There are several inter¬ 
mediate forms between this and A. 
biforme, and in the various stages of 
growth it is difficult to distinguish them 
from one another. The true A. bulbi- 
ferurn is more dense and compact than the 
varieties often seen under that name. 

A Fern Lover. 


INDOOR PLANT& 

FUCHSIAS AS GENERAL UTILITY 
PLANTS. 

In a recent number of Gardening there 
was an article on “ Fuchsias as Window 
Plants.” In the cultural directions given 
therewith the writer emphasised the 
value of a free circulation of air—a mat¬ 
ter at times difficult to arrange in the 
window of a dwelling-house. This ques¬ 
tion does not arise if the plants are 
turned out of doors during the summer. 

In the front garden of a small suburban 
villa, which has been under my observa¬ 
tion for some years, Fuchsias are made a 
speciality, and a grand display they keep 
up. The plants employed for this pur¬ 
pose are very old, and present a gnarled 
ap}>earanee in the winter when devoid of 
foliage. At that season they are kept in 
a small lean-to greenhouse attached to 
the dwelling. There is no artificial heat, 
but the ixxsition is so sheltered that the 
Fuchsias pass the winter without injury. 
On the return of spring the shoots are 
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shortened back nearly to the old wood, 
when new ones are quickly pushed out. 
The plants are then repotted or top- 
dressed, according to their requirements. 
Most of them are in large pots, which are 
plunged up to the rim in the flower-beds 
w r hen the season is sufficiently advanced. 
Being trained for the most part as dwarf 
standards with a few taller ones, their 
flowers are seen to very great advantage. 
They are given an occasional stimulant 
during the summer, and in hot weather, 
apart from being watered freely at the 
roots, they are sprinkled overhead In the 
evening. Varieties of a loose-growing 
habit are employed to furnish the win¬ 
dow-boxes, and also a hanging basket in 
the porch, the general effect being very 
pleasing. 

This Is not the only way in which 
Fuchsias can be used during the summer, 
for a very pretty effect is produced by 
standard plants thinly arranged over a 
groundwork of such dwarf kinds as Alice 
Hoffmann, Dunrobin Bedder, and Mrs. Ida 
Noack. Again, large specimens in pots 
or tubs may be stood in various parts of 
the garden, or plunged on the turf, leav¬ 
ing a good space between each, so that 
their individual beauty may be fully 
seen. For balconies and similar positions 
Fuchsias of specimen size are sure to be 
admired. Besides this, for the furnishing 
of vases Fuchsias arc particularly well 
suited, the looser-habited kinds being 
better fitted for this purpose than those of 
stlffer growth. 

While the above notes deal principally 
with their use out of doors during the 
summer, Fuchsias can be employed In 
various ways for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse. Neat little bushes laden with 
flowers, such as are brought into Covent 
Garden Market during the season, arc of 
service in many ways. As they are fre¬ 
quently grown In comparatively small 
pots, It 4s very essential, In order to keep 
them in good health and maintain the 
production of blossoms, that they be 
given frequent doses of liquid manure or 
some other stimulant. Large pyramidal 
plants, too, such as used to be extensively 
grown for exhibition In the West of Eng¬ 
land, are w*ell suited for the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse or conservatory. 
Next, as roof or rafter plants for these 
structures, suitably habited Fuchsias are 
unsurpassed, the pendulous nature of 
their blossoms enabling them to be seen 
to the best advantage. 

While Fuchsias are of easy propaga¬ 
tion and culture one important point to 
bear in mind is that the original species 
whence these innumerable varieties 
have sprung are all natives of the Andean 
region of South America, where a mois¬ 
ture-laden atmosphere prevails. It is 
thereby evident that a very dry atmo¬ 
sphere will not be to the liking of Fuch¬ 
sias of any kind. The preponderance of 
moisture in the air thus accounts for their 
luxuriant growth in seaside districts. 
Where the atmosphere Is too dry red spider 
is apt to attack the foliage, and soon dis¬ 
figure the leaves, as'well as cause the buds 
to drop. 

In any notice of Fuchsias the hardy 
kinds must on no account be passed over. 
They form a del ghtful feature in the open 
ground during the latter part of the sum¬ 
mer and in early autumn. If cut down to 
the ground annually they will, particu¬ 
larly if the roots are protected by some 
leaf-mould or manure, push up vigorous 
shoots and flower well. Besides this, In 
the milder districts they may be allowed 
to assume their natural character of a 
more or less vigorous bush. K. JR. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Begonia Gloire do Lorraine.— 

I shall be glad if you will kindly give me 
some hints as to the growing of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, more ©Specially as to 
when to strike the cuttings, the best com¬ 
post, and the treatment during the sum¬ 
mer.—J. E. Hawkins, Southampton. 

[After the plants have done blooming 
they should be kept somewhat drier than 
before In order to ensure a certain amount 
of rest. Then about the end of March they 
must be cut half-way down and placed in 
a structure where a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 70 degs. is maintained. If syringed fre¬ 
quently, young shoots will be freely pushed 
out from the base of the plant. When 
these shoots are about a couple of inches 
in length they must be taken off as 
cuttings. Four or five cuttings may be 
dibbled around the edge of a pot 4 inches 
iu diameter. The pots must be quite clean 
and effectually drained. A suitable com¬ 
post for the cuttiugs may be made up of 
equal parts of loam aud leaf-mould or 
peat, with half a part of sand. Plunged 
In a close propagating case where there is 
a gentle bottom heat the cuttings will soon 
root, when they must be inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the house. After 
this they should be potted singly, aud wheh 
the roots take possession of the new soil 
the tops of the plants must be pinched oiit 
to encourage the formation of side shoots 
If the youug plants are potted first into 
thumbs they may be shifted into pots 4 
inches in diameter, and when sufficiently 
advanced put into their flowering-jtots from 
5 inches to 7 inches across. For this later 
potting the compost should consist of two 
parts fibrous loam to one part of lefi& 
mould, aud a good sprinkling of sand* 
making this fairly firm. During the sunn 
mer the plants may be grown without 
heat, but the atmosphere of the structozo, 
in which they are growing must be kept 
snug and fairly moist.] 

Carnations. —Layers of Souvenir de la 
Malmaison and other types of Carnntionk 
required for cultivation under glass, now 
that they are well rooted, should be potted 
up forthwith and stood ou the stage In an 
airy, well-lighted greenhouse. Large- 00- 
eized pots will suffice for the present, as a 
shift into larger-sized pots can be given 
when they have well filled these with roots.. 
See that the pots are perfectly clean, and 
the same with regard to the crocks. For 
compost use the best fibrous loam obtain¬ 
able, a little lime-nibble, and leaf-mould, 
which should not be in too decayed a con¬ 
dition and free from worms. If there is 
any doubt about the latter it is best to 
place it on a sheet of iron and heat it to 
not quite charring point by making a wood 
fire beneath it. The same treatment should 
be extended to the loam where rust is 
troublesome. Year-old plants saved for 
the purpose of growing on into large speci¬ 
mens will now need shifting into larger 
pots. When the potting is completed and 
the plants duly arranged spray both them 
and the foregoing with Capita aud again 
at intervals throughout the autumn and 
winter as a preventive of rust.—H. N. 

Clerodendron fallax. —To have plants 
in bloom in the depth of winter, a season 
when the brilliant-coloured flowers are 
much appreciated, they should be raised 
from seed in beat at the present time. 
Pot off the plants as soon aa ready into 
60-sized pots in a mixture of loam and 
peat in equal quantities, and add enough 
sand to ensure free.drainage. When well 
filled with roots, shift them into 6-inch 
I and 7-inch pots, in either size erf which 
they may be allowed to bloom. Plants 
which have censed blooming should he cut 
back, partially shaken out, repotted, and 
placed in the stove to make new growth, 
when they will, .flower again later on. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMPANULA GARGANICA HIRSUTA. 
This is one of the l>est and most pleasing 
of its numerous race. The grey, hairy 
foliage and trailing stems are a distinctive 
feature, and the plant is an unfailing 
bloomer, often being a mass of colour from 
May to September. Though a pretty ob¬ 
ject on the flat, C. g. hirsuta enjoys rather 
a narrow pocket, or to be placed between 
rocks, against the sides of which it de¬ 
lights to press its spray-like branches. The 
bells are pale blue shading to white, and 
there is also a pure white form. Almost 
any soil or situation will satisfy this 
species, but it is impatient of drought, and, 
unless the root-hold is deep and cool, it re¬ 
sents full exposure to hot sun. 

A. T. Johnson. 

-- A very beautiful plant, with its neat 

leaves and charming light blue and white 
flowers. Unfortunately, in gardens where 


labour of many years meets with a full 
measure of success. This now appears 
to be the case with the old Snapdragon, 
beloved of the cottager ever since I can 
remember, but in my young days a |wx>r 
thing as compared with the beautiful 
varieties which have been raised in re¬ 
cent years, which will undoubtedly be the 
means of causing this old-fashioned flower 
to take an imj>ortant position in gardens 
generally. It is not only that fine, dis¬ 
tinct kinds have been brought into exist¬ 
ence, but the selection and reselection 
practised by those who for years past 
have occupied themselves with this flower 
have resulted in the fixing of these varie¬ 
ties so that the natural variability has 
boon overcome, and the grower may rely 
on getting them true from seed. This 
means that those who wish to produce 
colour effects by means of this handy 
plant may easily do so. I should say 
that those named varieties planted in 
blocks, with due regard to harmonious 



Campanula garganica hirsuta. 


slugs are numerous it is liable to be de¬ 
stroyed by these destructive ])C£ts. The 
variety known as hirsuta, which is worth 
growing even by those who have the type, 
is not so apt to be attacked by them. It is 
probable that the little hairs which clothe 
the plant so plentifully are obnoxious to 
the slugs. Those who cannot grow the 
type may thus be glad to have it. It looks 
very pretty when planted in gritty soil in 
such a way that it can hang over the face 
of a stone, and where it can thus display 
its beautiful greyish foliage and its de¬ 
lightful little starry, open flowers. 
Although it comes from near Naples it is 
quite hardy, and ought to be more grown 
In our gardens. 


ANTIRRHINUMS. 

There comes a time in the life of many 
garden flowers when their merits are 
specially recognised. The work of the 
•hybridIser is In a great measure respon¬ 
sible for this. For many years he works 
patiently, and apparently with little 
result, and then c ome s the time^when the 
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I colouring, would have a striking and very 
I pleasing effect. 

The improvement of the Antirrhinum 
j began many years ago, and I well remem- 
! her the appearance of the first named 
varieties, which were extremely good ; but 
j as they had to be increased from cuttings, 
their culture did not extend beyond the 
gardens of the well-to-do flower lovers, 
where good professional men had charge. 
Villa gardenersand amateurs generally did 
not care to be troubled with the rather 
troublesome details of propagation from 
cuttings, so that these named kinds never 
, l>eenme really popular, and in time dis¬ 
appeared from the trade growers’ lists. 
The quality of this flower when raised 
from seeds was. however, sensibly in¬ 
creased, and growers can depend on ob¬ 
taining fine and varied colours from a 
packet of seed of a good strain. Antir¬ 
rhinums can be treated as annuals if the 
seed is sown early in February, and the 
young plants carefully tended. They will 
bloom well the following summer, but the 
best results are generally obtained by 
sowing in boxes in July or early in 


August, and planting out the next 
spring. In this way tine bushy specimens 
can be had, with numerous spikes of 
flowers. In some localities annual rais¬ 
ing from seeds is the only way of keep¬ 
ing up a stock of healthy, blooming 
plants. The Snapdragon loves a dry, 
light soil, in full exposure to sun and 
air, and where these conditions cannot be 
had, although all may go well at bloom¬ 
ing time, excess of moistpre in the rest¬ 
ing period will be certain to cause decay, 
and even death. The Antirrhinum is 
liable to the attacks of canker, which 
affects the stems near the ground line, 
and is most severe in a season when the 
rainfall is heavy and coni inuous, and when 
melting snow is immediately succeeded 
by hard frost the destruction will fre¬ 
quently be very great. We have to re¬ 
member that the Snapdragon is a British 
plant, and grows naturally on old walls. 
Therefore, when subjected to onlinary 
garden culture, it is in unnatural con¬ 
ditions. The smaller species, A. minus, 
is, I believe, only found on light soils. 
For light, sandy soils that parch in sum¬ 
mer, the Snapdragon is invaluable. It 
simply revels in the heat, and drought that 
are so destructive to flowering plants gene¬ 
rally, and will live happily and bloom 
freely where so many things would 
perish. Those who have dry banks to 
furnish should bear the Antirrhinum in 
mind, as when the roots are well above 
the level the plants will last for years. 

J. Corn hill. 


INCREASING TUFTED PANSIES. 
Throughout September and October pro- 
pagatiou of the Tufted Pansy may be 
carried on with every prosi>ect of success. 
At this season, therefore, readers should 
be busy making preparations for the in¬ 
sertion of cuttings of {i desirable kind, and 
which can be obtained from plants which 
were cut. back a few weeks since and are 
now 2 inches to 3 inches in length and 
short-jointed. 

At this season the cutting bed or cold 
frame should be placed in a warmer posi¬ 
tion in the garden than that selected for 
the earlier propagation. A southern or 
south-western aspect is the best position 
for autumn propagation, as then the 
frames obtain whatever influence the sun 
may impart. In very open, cold, and 
bleak situations cold frames offer many 
advantages. The Pansy will root in almost 
any soil, but the rooting is much more 
readily accomplished if a nice depth of 
light gritty material be made up for the 
purpose. Place in the frame, to the depth 
of say (J inches, loam, leaf-soil, and sand 
in equal proportions, thoroughly mixed, 
after having been passed through a sieve 
with a i-inch mesh. This should be care¬ 
fully levelled all over and slightly firmed. 
Some few hours before the cuttings are to 
be inserted, the soil should be thoroughly 
watered by the aid of a line-rosed can. 
Left thus for a few hours the soil com¬ 
prising the cutting bed becomes nicely 
moistened and the work of propagation 
may then be carried out easily and ex¬ 
peditiously. It may be Impossible for 
some readers to obtain the ingredients for 
the cutting bed as laid down above, but by 
adding coarse road grit or sand to the 
ordinary garden soil the cuttings will be 
found to root readily enough for most pur¬ 
poses. The cuttings, which should be 
about 2$ inches long, should be sturdy, 
short-jointed, and free from insect pests. 
Clean, healthy cuttings root very quickly 
during the cool weather. To make a 
cutting, the stem should be cut through 
with a sharp knife immediately below a 
joint, and the leaf adhering to the latter 
Original from 
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carefully trimmed off. The cutting is then 
ready to be inserted. These should be 
dibbled into holes about 2 inches apart, 
and nicely firmed at the base by a gentle 
pressure. They should be Inserted in 
rows about 3 Inches apart, this affording 
ample space to lift them with balls of earth 
when bedding out in the spring. When 
commencing, first place the label at the 
head of the row, and repeat this as each 
variety is taken in hand; thus confusion of 
names and varieties Is avoided when 
planting out. It is useless to insert stem 
cuttings, as these rarely root satisfactorily, 
and even when they do, the plants lack the 
vigour which cuttings of recent growth in¬ 
variably produce. Should warm weather 
unexpectedly prevail, the cuttings must be 
shaded, removing this in the late after¬ 
noon. The cuttings may be sprinkled over¬ 
head occasionally to freshen thgm, and the 
soil between the rows also stirred from 
time to time. H. A. 


THE SCARLET. MARTA HON OR 
TURK’S CAP LILY 
(Lilium chalcedonicum). 

Tins Lily, which was well shown at a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is a thoroughly good species for 
the herbaceous border. Like the Madonna 
Lily, it is seen at its best in a deep loamy 
soil and where it is allowed to remain 
undisturbed. As with some other mem¬ 
bers of the Martagon group, to which it 
belongs, L. chalcedonieum produces stem 
roots very sparingly. Such being the case, 
the flowers depend for their nourishment 
upon the stout, thong-like roots from the 
base of the bulb. This explains why the 
Turk’s Cap Lily is more satisfactory when 
the bulbs remain undisturbed for several 
years, provided the soil is suitable. In 
some parts of the country this Lily is a 
familiar object in cottage gardens. It Is a 
native of the South of Europe, and is one 
of the oldest Lilies in English gardens. 
The bulb is large and solid, but the flower- 
stem scarcely reaches the height that one 
might expect from handling the bulb. A 
height of 2 feet to 4 feet or nearly so is 
its usual stature, the stem being thickly 
beset with pale, narrow leaves. The 
flowers, which develop towards the end of 
July, are borne in loose clusters, and are 
individually small, but symmetrical in 
shai>e, with recurved segments of a bright 
scaling-wax red colour and thick in tex¬ 
ture. One drawback is their heavy, un¬ 
pleasant odour, which unfits them for use 
in confined places. The variety majus or 
maculatum is a particularly bold-growing 
form. The roots of this Lily start early 
into growth, so that if it is necessary to 
transplant, it should, if possible, be done 
by the dbd of September. Apart from its 
own intrinsic merit it is also of interest as 
being one of the supposed parents of the 
Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum), also 
known as L. exceleum and L. Isabellinuin. 

W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

8phagnum.— Quiet but busy men and 
women are doing good work in the heart 
of Dartmoor. For Prineetown is the head¬ 
quarters of the Sphagnum Moss work in 
the West, and from this grey village, 1,500 
feet above the sea, among the tors, there 
weekly depart to the Midlands, to the West 
and South, and overseas, a hundred sacks 
of dried Moss and 500 prepared dressings, 
ready for immediate hospital service. 
Often knee-deep in the great bogs and 
mires for miles round, a man, who has 
devoted himself to the work, labours daily 
in fair and foul weather. Nearly 5,000 
siieks has this devoted worker collected 
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since last spring, and his masses of 
material come from the moor up to an 
asphalt lawn-tennis court at Prineetown, 
where the officers of the .convict prisons 
took recreation in pre-war times. Here 
men and women spread and turn the 
masses of the MosS day by day, and their 
difficulties are great in the wet weeks, for 
Sphagnum is the most absorbent of vege¬ 
table things, and this surgical virtue 
means that one storm of rain will waste a 
week of sunshine. But it reaches a good 
measure of dryness at last, and is then 
carried to the de|»ot — a house of many 
rooms hard by, Liken for the purpose, 
sweet with whitewash and antiseptics, 
heated by hot air from a furnace, and full 
of women clad and capped in spotless 
white. The Moss has shed its lustre now, 
the ivory and green and gold have faded, 
and it is reduced to the colour of ripe Hay. 
Here it is spread on a grille above a system 
of hot-water pipes, and rendered crisp and 
springy .—The Times. 

Globe Thistles (Echbiops).—Some ten 
years ago I planted ha If-a -dozen small 
specimens of Echinops IUtro in a clump. 
They are still in the same iwsition, have 
never had manure of any kind, are now 
strouger than ever, and the mass of bloom 
they produce is very effective. I find the 
Globe Thistles useful for cutting. The 
colour is good and just what Is wanted, as 
there are not many blue-flowered plants at 
that time of year that can be used for 
bunching. The only attention that this 
Globe Thistle gets is an anuual cleaning 
during the growing time. No more care 
is needed, as the strong growth smothers 
weeds of all kinds. The ground is covered 
with a thick mat of foliage. For very dry 
soils where 4iardy plants generally suffer 
much during periods of drought the Globe 
Thistles are invaluable, for they never 
seem to suffer from lack of moisture. I 
should say that they would do well in the 
Grass if once well established, but it would 
be necessary to use good, strong plants.— 
J. Ooiinhill. 

The Coat's Rue (Galegas).—I find these 
most, useful for cutting. They are easily 
grown and will flourish where so many 
hardy plants would fail, and they furnish 
blooms for a long period. Although they 
will do well in poor soil, if they are to 
bloom continuously they should got some 
nourishment, as, if starved and the 
Weather is hot and dry, the second crop of 
bloom, which is produced from the axils 
of the leaves, will not be thrown up. The 
varieties G. officinalis com pacta and G. o. 
eompaeta alba are superior from an orna¬ 
mental point of view to the type. As large 
specimens, they are very effective and are I 
seen to the best advantage when backed by I 
evergreens. In order to secure continuity 
of bloom the flower-stems must be cut off 
as soon as the blooms fade, that is, if they 
are not cut as they expand. These 
Galegas may remain for some years in the 
same place without deterioration, which, 
considering that so many hardy plants 
need periodical transplanting, is a great 
point in their favour.— Byfleet. 

Lilium glganteum.— This has not done 
itself justice this yeof, probably because, 
being short of hands, the bulbs have not 
received the liberal mulch of good stuff to 
promote stem growth. They greatly relish 
a 5-lb. or 6-lb. pike laid upon them in 
spring, and I never grudge them a gift of 
that most unsatisfying fish. I know not 
which is the greater glutton—the Lily or 
the fish.—H. Maxwell, in The Garden . 

Dahlias. —Give every attention to stak¬ 
ing, tying, and watering, as the growths, 
if left unsupported or not kept tied up, 
will speedily break down in the event of 
heavy rains or stormy weather prevail¬ 
ing. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE SOT BEAN. 

Rkcent experiments have shown that the 
Soy Bean is one of the most remarkable 
of all seeds which have been investigated. 
The Bean not only contains a large 
amount of protein, more than is found in 
the same weight of beef—namely, about 
25 per cent.—hut its protein is of a par¬ 
ticularly fine quality. In view of the 
present threatened shortage of milk, and 
the probability that fills important food 
staple will in the near future command a 
much higher price tluin in the past, even 
after the present unusual conditions no 
longer exist, it is gratifying to know that 
a protein has been discovered equally 
valuable as casein, and one which may be 
produced In unlimited quantities. It Is 
true that nuts, including the Peanut, have 
been shown to furnish “ complete ” pro¬ 
teins, but as yet these products are grown 
in too small quantities to constitute any 
considerable feature in the national bill of 
fare. The Soy Bean is destined to be¬ 
come one of the great food staples, not 
only in this country, but of the world. 
It is capable not only of supplying Uie 
essentials for growth and maintenance, 
but may also act as a complement to 
other foods. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Increased use of Carrots.— Among 

the vegetables strongly recommended for 
use in many ways little heard of in pre¬ 
war days, Carrots take a prominent place, 
and all growers should use a piece of 
vacant ground for a late sowing. A plot 
cleared of Potatoes is an ideal spot, and 
the ground may be prepared aud seed sown 
at once. If a sort that does its work 
quickly is chosen nice succulent roots will 
be ready for pulling in early autumn. To 
have them always fresh they are best left 
In the ground and a small supply of 
Bracken, Heather, or something of a simi¬ 
lar nature kept on hand with which to 
cover them up in ease of frost. If the plot 
chosen for them was well manured for 
Potatoes no further manuring will be 
necessary. The ground should be deeply 
forked and thoroughly broken down, and 
if the weather is dry at the time of sowing, 
as often hap|sens, it may be found ad¬ 
visable to soak the drills before sowing, 
this securing quicker germination. The 
Carrot puddings advocated by the “ Popu¬ 
lar Science Monthly ” (page 424) are by no 
means novel, having been ’popular In 
cottage homes for many years.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. 

Pulse. —Pulse, as defiued In the Bible 
Dictionary, means Peas, Beans, Lentils, 
and in the Hebrew sense perhaps the 
cereals might be called Pulse. Make 
friends with your food. Select simple, 
fresh, wholesome foods—fruits, vege¬ 
tables, nuts, grains, and give thanks for 
them. In all your foods have very little 
seasoning, such as salt, liepyier, spices, 
vinegar, sugar, etc. The fruits and vege¬ 
tables and nuts and grains contain in 
their natural state the right proportions 
of minerals, salts, starches, fats, etc., for 
man’s use.— Unity. 

The Loganberry as a preserve.— A few 

days ago we sampled the Loganberry 
made into a preserve, and consider that 
for this purpose it is reaJly more valuable 
than for dessert, as the fruits can be 
gathered when not fully ripe, and when 
preserved have a delicious flavour. The 
Loganberry is less sweet than the Rasp¬ 
berry and Strawberry, and oo this account 
will, when preserved, be preferred by 
many.—A. G. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MRS. DAVID MoKEE. 

I 11 a v k praised Hi is Ruse before as a 
beautiful creamy-white, iu favour of 
which I have 'Abolished Frau Karl 
DruschkI. I grow it In the ordinary 
grafted way, but am successful with it 
on its own roots, finding, however, that 
it wants very careful transplanting, as 
it has what the French call a tmeante 
root. My cuttings this year hre to go into 
a bed where they are to live and so avoid 
the risk of transplanting. In free loam 
the line growth from cuttings was pleasant 
to see compared with the poor growth on 
the Briar. It is one of the Roses raised 
by Messrs. Dickson, of Nowtownards, Co. 
Down.—W. 


RAMBLER ROSES. 

Those Rose folk who have a catholic love 
for their flow’ers and regard no member of 
the W’hole family as common will bo glad 
to find Mr. George M. Taylor putting a 
lance in rest for Rosa Wichuraiana, though 
one can quite understand the feedings of 
some of your readers and contributors with 
resi>ect to the much overdone Dorothy 
Perkins. Neighbour vying w r ith neigh¬ 
bour on railway banks or in suburban- 
rural areas as to who shall have the 
showiest splash of Dorothy does, in the 
long run, get on the nerves. I feel a little 
“ fed-up ” with Dorothy myself. Dorothy 
on arches, Dorothy on arbours, walls, and 
l*ergolas, Dorothy clambering over banks 
and climbing aged Apple-trees, Dorothy 
looking in at the dining-room window or 


their place finer Ramblers or something 
else we like better. For, as Mr. Taylor 
says, there are much better Ramblers than 
Dorothy Perkins, some of wdiich he 
enumerates. Of those he specially, com¬ 
mends I grow several, and on his recom¬ 
mendation should like to grow the others, 
but there are some of them, unfortunately, 
which I cannot find listed in any of my 
somewhat numerous catalogues. For in¬ 
stance, I have looked in some half-dozen 
lists without finding “ Sander’s White.” 
But I have myself a candidate for honours 
in white, which answers sO closely to Mr. 
Taylor’s description of “ Sander’s White” 
that I incline to think, notwithstanding 
the difference in name, that his Rose and 
mine must be identical. I had mine, how¬ 
ever, from, the raiser under the name of 
“ Pemberton’s Wliite Rambler,” and a 



Hose Mrs. David McKee. 


Rose Vanessa. —This new II. T. has done 
remarkably well this summer, and pro¬ 
mises a succession of bloom well into the 
autumn. In the bud, the flowers, borne 
singly or in largo open clusters, are long 
and well formed, and of silvery rose-pink. 
The expanded blooms are semi-double, and 
open flat to a diameter of some 4 inches, 
when the colour is a blight Apple blossom- 
pink, with a maroon centre changing to a 
warm brown. They are very fragrant.— 
A. T. J. 

Rose Frau Karl Druschki failing.—I 

have some Kjfll Druschki Roses (planted 
about four years), but they do not seem 
to do well. What blossoms appear have 
such short stems that they are almost 
useless for cutting, and the buds seem to 
come all in a bunch on similarly short 
stems. All the other Roses do fairly well. 
Is there any remedy, or is it a charac¬ 
teristic of this Rosejk^F. N. Trie!. 
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peeping blu&hingly in at the first-floor 
window is surely too much. For my own 
part, though I have still a sneaking regard 
for Dorothy and think her decidedly 
pretty, I should not break my heart if I 
were never again to see her roseate visage 
during the term of my natural life. But 
who is to blame for this satiety? Cer¬ 
tainly not the Rose, which is just as pretty 
now as when it first took the world by 
storm with its novelty and freshness. It is 
not Dorothy’s fault, but ours—the fault of 
us unoriginal gardeners, who follow too 
subserviently the bell-wethers of our flock, 
adopting their tastes without thinking for 
ourselves or giving our individuality a 
show. The remedy, as Mr. Taylor points 
out, is not in an unreasoning taboo of the 
Wichuraiana Rose, but in stubbing out the 
Ramblers w*e do not like and planting in 


beautiful Rose it Is—vigorous in growth, 
with substantial foliage, immune, so far 
as my experience goes, from mildew', and 
bearing a large oval panicle of well-formed 
blooms of good substance and pure, un¬ 
stained colour, but too heavy and crowded, 
and on that account apt to get weather- 
stained—a Rose leagues in advance of 
White Dorothy, though I do not despise 
this last-named Rose. Further, Pember¬ 
ton’s White gives a second bloom in 
autumn; nothing like the June show, but 
welcome when it comes. Since a good 
w hite Rambler seems to be still a felt want 
with many I might mention Mrs. M. II. 
Walsh, a characteristic flower with a 
slight w f ash of green in the centre like cer¬ 
tain wiiite Chrysanthemums. This, how¬ 
ever, so far from impairing, rather accen¬ 
tuates the purity- of the vyhite. Altogether 
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a desirable Rose is Mrs. M. H. Walsh at 
its best, but, unfortunately, like Phila¬ 
delphia, it is a martyr to mildew. 

Instead of the much overdone Dorothy 
Perkins, Mr. Taylor recommends Minne¬ 
haha. If this Rose is as much neglected 
by growers as Mr. Taylor seems to believe, 
I think it must be because most people 
who see Minnehaha take it for a Dorothy, 
to which it bears a certain resemblance, 
especially in respect of colour. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite a different thing—a more 
beautiful and desirable Rose than Dorothy, 
and worthy of all the praise Mr. Taylor 
gives it. The distinguishing feature of 
Minnehaha is the habit of growth and the 
shape of the flower-cluster—a long, slender, 
somewhat loose panicle of bloom, on which 
the flowers are set primly apart, singly or 
in pairs or triplets, as if they had been 
wired in position by some deft bouquetist. 
The clusters do not crowd together in 
lumpy masses like those of Dorothy and 
her tribe, but find a place in the sun each 
for itself, so that the general effect of the 
Rose clambering over a gable-end or trellis 
is charming. And then Minnehaha lends 
itself so well to house decoration. You cut 
a long, straggling raceme with foliage at¬ 
tached, place it in a jar on table, mantel, 
or where you will, and there you are—pro¬ 
vided with a bouquet than which nothing 
could be prettier or sweeter, and cut and 
arranged in less than no time. 


Undoubtedly there are amongst Wichura- 
iana Roses many excellent things if Rose 
growers will take the trouble to search 
them out. That we' can have them in 
bloom only in the summer months does not 
appear to me a valid objection to growing 
them. No doubt another burst of splen¬ 
dour in autumn would be delightful, but 
we do not quarrel with May Tulips because 
they will not bloom in September, or with 
Dutch Crocuses because we cannot have 
them in August. And, after all, Wichura- 
iaua Roses have had but a short space of 
time in which to show the improvement of 
which they are capable. It seems only the 
other day that I saw my first Wichuraiana 
—the species, no doubt, and an unpromising 
thing it looked. He would have been a 
sanguine man who would have expected 
from such a weed any such achievement as 
Dorothy Perkins. For my own part, I 
have learned to have almost unlimited 
faith in the possibilities of Rose-breeding, 
as in those of chemistry and physics. 
Having already done such things, what is 
it the Dicksons, McGredys, Pernet- 
Duchers, and other distinguished hybrid¬ 
ists may not hope still to do? There was 
once a philosopher and poet who kept in¬ 
sisting that ex nihil o nihil fit. But hybrid¬ 
ists of the Rose and other flowers do 
almost seem to have produced something 
out of nothing, or next to nothing. As re¬ 
gards the future of Rambler Roses my 
faith is great. Blood from unsuspected 
sources will be infused into the Wickiira¬ 
in na system, and things now undreamt of 
will be produced, as novel and as glorious 
iu their way—though in a widely different 
way—as the Pernettiana Roses. People 
who are not now particularly young may 
live to see blooming in September and 
October thickets and jungles of Wichura¬ 
iana Roses of every shade now found in 
the Hybrid Teas and Briars. I cannot 
help thinking that the young hybridist will 
find among the Wichuraiana and Musk 
Roses the most fruitful field for his experi¬ 
ments. If I might be permitted to suggest 
to hybridists a few objectives tending to 
create a few of the things I most desire for 
myself they would be these 

(1) A white Rambler with the virtues of 
Pemberton’s White and the loose, graceful 
truss of Minnehaha, 
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(2) A shell-pink Minnehaha of the shade 
of Lady Godiva and one perhaps a shade 
lighter. 

(3) A Minnehaha of the shade and tex¬ 
ture of Dana£, with a large truss, but a 
small Rose. Other good yellow shades are 
also wanted—the yellows of Lady Hilling¬ 
don, Harry Kirk, Rayon d'Or, and others. 

(4) A series of real Ramblers of various 
shades having the large, diffuse, fan-like 
inflorescence of Trier, a result which might 
be secured, I should think, by a copious 
infusion of Musk blood. For my own part, 
much as I love the Musk Roses, I cannot 
help thinking that these are still in the 
crude, incipient stage. May we all live to 
see “ the coming Musk Rose, full of dewy 
wine,” for come it will, and astonish those 
of us, perhaps, who expect most from that 
quarter. 

If, in addition to all these achievements, 
the hybridist could induce a habit of con¬ 
tinuous flowering, such as we have, for in¬ 
stance, in Grilse an Teplltz, he might, I 
think, be permitted to sit down and weep 
for other worlds to conquer. Somers. 


WICHURAIANA ROSES. 

Mu. Taylor’s defence of the Wichuraiana 
Roses (p. 410) was not greatly called for. 
All of us, I daresay, quite recognise their 
value, but I still think that Dorothy Per¬ 
kins and similar varieties are overplanted. 
I do not think that even their most fervent 
advocate can dispute the fact that, in a 
rainy season, the effect of these Roses is 
fleeting, and I repeat that nothing in a 
garden is more depressing on a September 
day than their rotting clusters. Even the 
newer varieties, which are not, as Mr. 
Taylor indicates, so widely known as they 
ought to be, suffer from the same failing. 
Mr. Taylor refers to the undoubted popu¬ 
larity of Dorothy, instancing this in its 
favour as a good Rose. Popularity and 
quality are not synonymous, and the other 
day, in conversation with a well-known 
nurseryman on tills very subject, I was 
told that he sold “ twenty of that wretched 
Dorothy for one of any other of the 
climbers.” As a matter of fact, I was in 
his company when he endeavoured to in¬ 
duce a customer to substitute some of the 
newer kinds for Dorothy, but without 
avail. That Rose has, from the beginning, 
captured the public, and notes by horti¬ 
cultural writers have not been able to de¬ 
pose it. In the amateur’s garden, too, 
owing to an imperfect knowledge of its re¬ 
quirements, Doyothy and its congeners in 
a very few years soon become hopeless 
tangles—indeed, I have seen this state of 
affairs in private gardens as well. 

After all, I suppose the whole subject is 
a good deal a matter of personal opinion. 
I am quite at one with him as regards 
Crimson Rambler—never, in my estima¬ 
tion, an acquisition; and, although showy 
for a time, I would debar Roses like 
Thalia, Euphroeyne, and others. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Ross cuttings.— As an abundance of 
well-ripened suitable growths is now avail¬ 
able, cuttings of all the varieties which 
are a success propagated in this way 
should be taken and inserted in rows 1 foot 
apart and distant some 9 inches from each 
other. A border facing west, with the 
soil in good heart as a result of manuring 
in the past, is a good site for them, and 
if this has been previously dug it will 
merely want treading to render it suffi¬ 
ciently firm. The cuttings are best in¬ 
serted with a dibber, as with this imple¬ 
ment the soil can be made firmer round 
them than in any other way. After making 


the hole for the reception of the cutting, 
drop in a little sand for the base of each 
to rest upon to facilitate rooting. Although 
not absolutely necessary, select where 
possible, cuttings having heels to them, 
and trim the latter off smooth. Each 
cutting should be about 9 inches in length. 
To avoid their becoming unduly dry, before 
planting place them in moist soil or stand 
in a bucket having a little water in the 
bottom. Correct naming being important, 
label tlie cuttings at the time they art- 
taken, using good stout labels for the pur¬ 
pose. If the soil is on the dry side well 
water afterwards.—H. N. 


FRUIT. 

GRAPES FAILING. 

I should be much obliged if you will in¬ 
form me what is the cause of the enclosed 
Grapes’ strange development. Cut:] 
about a fortnight ago they wore appa¬ 
rently perfectly healthy, when some of 
them shrivelled up, others became brow a 
all over ; and some of the ripe ones are I 
now splitting. I am sending examples c«i 
the three conditions. The Vines are 
healing abundantly.— Kentia. 

[The condition of the Grapes forward-id 
shows that the root system of the Vines 
in a very bad state, this being evidenced 
by the large number of shanked berr 
present. It is also clear that the ventila 
tion of the vinery has been at fault, other- | 
wise so many berries would not be bearing 
evidence of having been severely scalded, 
while others are cracked and in an ad¬ 
vanced stage of decay. The berries which 
have shanked are those with brown- 
eoloured, shrivelled footstalks, and filled 
with some watery juice, instead of sweet 
pulpy matter. The scalded berries an* 
such as have brown marks on one side, 
with the skin of the affected portions in a 
hard, shrunken condition, while it is un¬ 
necessary to allude to the split berries 
other than to say they are only too ap¬ 
parent. 

Shanking in some instances is due to 
the roots having rambled away far from 
the border in search of food, or through 
having gained access to the tsubsoil. esp- 
cially when the latter is of a heavy, re¬ 
tentive nature, and to overcropping. In 
other cases, and more generally, it arises 
through the perishing of the fibrous roots 
in consequence of the border becoming ex¬ 
hausted, which causes the soil to turn 
sour and become inert. We give the ex¬ 
planation so that you may ascertain, on 
investigating the matter, which Is the con¬ 
tributory cause in your ease. The remedy in i 
the former and hist-mentioned cases is the 
same— i.e., to lift the roots and lay them 
out in new compost, or, to put it briefly, to 
construct a new border. If the roots have 
found their way Into the subsoil, the base 
should be concreted before the new border 
is made up to prevent future trouble in 
this direction. With regard to 

Scalding and splitting of the berries:, 
this condition has been brought about 
either by closing too soon in hot weather 
or through not ventilating early enough 
iu the morning when the sun is shining 
brightly. The scalding is caused through 
the “ beads ” of condensed moisture on 
the glass and berries acting as lenses, 
with the result that perhaps only a part 
of a berry is scalded, or it may be wholly 
so. Excess of moisture and great heat 
will cause berries to split, some varieties 
being more susceptible than others. To 
prevent both troubles, a little air should 
be admitted as soon as the temperature 
exceeds 75 degs. in the early morning, 
while but little damping down should be 
indulged In until the day wears on. Care 
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should be taken to close for the day when 
there is no likelihood of the temperature 
exceeding 85 degrees, and do little or no 
damping down. About 0 p.m. put on a 
chink of air at the top of the house, 
allowing it to remain on all night, and at 
fhe same time maintain a genial warmth 
in the hot-water pipes, to avert, if pos¬ 
sible, chilling of the berries.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple trees, Insects on.—My apple tree 
bark is covered with a brig hit-red scale. I 
cannot find this mentioned in any garden¬ 
ing manual, or the cause of it.—A. L. It. 

[We should be glad to see specimens of 
the insect mentioned, as we fail to recog¬ 
nise it from your description. We shall 
then be in a better position to afford ad¬ 
vice.] 

Outdoor Figs.—I have two Fig trees, 
which are covered with small fruits 
(Brown Turkey and Brunswick Green), 
which will not, I fear, ripen this year. 
Will you be good enough to tell me, if 
I mat them up for the winter before the 
frost comes, whether they will ripen early 
next year? They were not matted last 
winter, and nearly all dropped off. The 
trees are against a motor-house, with 
wooden sides, and face S.W. Four Figs 
that did not drop off ripened this summer. 
—Eleanor Pain. 

[There is no second crop from outdoor 
Figs in one year, hence the necessity of 
removing the fruits now on the tree, as, if 
left, they will in due course drop. Keep 
the wood thin and so get it well ripened, 
and be satisfied with one crop in the year.] 

Roots of Apple trees on the surface of 
the soil.—The roots of the young Apple 
trees come up to the surface. I put soil 
over them, but they still come up. The 
trees are flushes on Paradise stocks, and 
the branches have never been shortened. 
The trees have been planted three years. 
Can I shorten the leaders now, or is it too 
late, also for trees five years planted, which 
have been similarly treated r The variety 
is Alington Pippin. The trees were 
planted in a well-manured kitchen garden. 
—A. L. R. 

[You need not feel alarmed about the 
fruit-trees In question pushing up or form¬ 
ing roots on or near the surface, as it Is 
far better they should do so than strike 
downwards. You have done quite right In 
affording a light covering of soil, which 
repeat when necessary. You uiay certainly 
tip the leading shoots lightly if they are 
from 1 foot to 1£ feet in length, and 
shorten all other growths not required for 
fumishing the trees with a further quota 
of branches to four or five leaves to form 
the bases of fruit-spurs. Treat the older 
trees on the same lines, and in both cases 
the stopping can be carried out now with 
beneficial results.] 

Increasing Apples and Plums.—I am 

anxious, if possible, to preserve some 
varieties of Apple and Plum trees grow¬ 
ing here, as I am likely to leave the place 
this autumn or next spring. The trees 
are very large, so there can be no ques¬ 
tion of moving them. Would it be any 
use putting in cuttings in the next few 
weeks? The soil is very sandy. Also, how 
should they be treated after, and what 
length should they be? —Anne Cameron. 

[You caunot raise young trees of Apples 
and Plums from cuttings. Seeing it is im¬ 
possible to move tile trees, owing to their 
size, the only thing you can do is to pro¬ 
cure healthy young plants of the varieties 
you already have and plant them as soon 
as they can be delivered from the nursery 
in the coming autumn. If you are unable 
to plant in the coming autumn then you 
may do so in the following spring. 1. T 
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Mildew on Vines.—In a small vinery I 
possess mildew has attacked the Vines, 
first the leaves, then the fruits. The 
Grapes grow to a certain size, and then 
burst, the skin too hard, apparently, to 
expand. Will you confer a favour by 
telling ine what treatment would be effec¬ 
tive. No other plants were grown in the 
house, and the Vine9 get only a reasonable 
amount of water. Every day they get full 
ventilation. —Amateur. 

[You should, when the leaves have all 
fallen, paint all the inside woodwork, clean 
the glass, and limewash the walls. Then 
dissolve \ oz. of sulphide of potassium in a 
quart of water, mix it with clay and sul¬ 
phur to a thin lmste, and brush the mix¬ 
ture into the bark and every crevice about 
the spurs on the Vine rods. The most 
fruitful cause of this trouble is maintain¬ 
ing a cold, damp, atmosphere during a 
spell of dull weather, also opening the 
front, ventilators when the wind is blow¬ 
ing from a north or easterly direction. A 
too dry condition of the border would also 
cause it, and this, from what you say, is 
evidently the cause in your case. You 
ought to exainlue the border, and, if found 
dry, loosen the surface and give a thorough 
soaking of water after the Grapes have 
been cut. We would advise you to get a 
copy of “ Vines and Vine Culture,” which 
may be bad from this olfice post free for 
5s. Od.j 


VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS: FINAL EFFORTS. 
Whatever steps have been taken hitherto 
In regard to feeding the plants, it must 
not be forgotten that there comes a time 
when they can no longer be helped in that 
direction. Generally speaking, about the 
middle of August should see a cessation of 
all stimulants, although there is an ex¬ 
ception to this rule in the case of unde¬ 
veloped bulbs, which may be assisted a 
little longer. Usually about that time the 
bulbs lift themselves and “ sit on the 
ground,” the foliage “ heels over ” and 
lies on the surface when the bulbs have 
attained a good size. Others that are 
large enough to be lifted, and do not show 
signs of drying off, should have their 
necks twisted and laid flat on the bed. 
This process aids ripening. Ten days or 
so after, one may lift the bulbs, and leave 
them on the bed for drying off finally. The 
lifting will be simplified if a fork is used 
to ease the roots before lifting. 

Late bulbs. —No defiuite date can be 
assigned when the removal of the bulbs 
can be effected, as it depends on the 
locality and the weather. In some dis¬ 
tricts, and on sandy soils, ripening Is 
much quicker. Bulbs that have been 
backward all the season should be left 
for a time and feeding continued, giving 
a piucli of nitrate of soda once or twice a 
week to bring them on. Some bulbs do 
not lift themselves as do others, and the 
soil around them should be removed with 
the fingers, as being less liable to injure 
them than when a trowel is used. 

From the middle of August to the end 
of the first week In September will be 
found tli6 best for getting the crop, and a 
dry day ought to be chosen for the work. 
After tills, ripening may be further aided 
by spreading the Onions out on a hard 
surface or in empty frames, over which 
the lights may be put. Care should be 
taken not to bruise the bulbs in any way, 
otherwise their keeping qualities are en¬ 
dangered. 

Storing should take place in a light, 
airy room, either on a floor or shelves, 
away from frost. The system of roping 
them has much to commend it, inasmuch 


as it economises space. No one who has 
grown Onions all the season will at this 
date leave anything undone, either in the 
way of assisting the development of the 
crop to Ihe full or in making suitable ar¬ 
rangements for the storing. Every year 
it is being recognised more than ever that 
j next, to Potatoes Onions are one of the 
best-paying crops anyone can grow. While 
it Is laudable to produce big bulbs, it 
ought not to be forgotten that for house¬ 
hold use those of moderate weight are 
lierhnps in the end better, inasmuch as 
they often keep longer in good condition ; 
therefore, backward bulbs should be en¬ 
couraged to develop by hoeing, keeping 
free from weeds, and feeding as sug¬ 
gested, as the bulbs will ultimately yield 
good food for the table, and few vege¬ 
tables can be used in a greater number of 
ways than Onions. 

Thera Is one point which It is well to 
: emphasise, and it is this: There Is a 
danger in overfeeding with strong stimu¬ 
lants, which may produce large bulbs, yet 
of little or no value, because they do not 
keep; indeed, they often decay quickly 
through the excess of highly concentrated 
manure. A small sound bulb is better 
than a large and ill-keeping one. It is 
futile to attempt in a few weeks the trans¬ 
formation of a small bulb into one of ab¬ 
normal size by the employment of fer¬ 
tilisers ; but there is a medium course, 
which, if followed, generally brings satis¬ 
faction to the grower for all his work 
during the season. Leaiiurst. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peas failing.—My Peas have been a 
failure. I have tried liquid manure as a 
remedy but that has not improved mat¬ 
ters. I cannot make out what the oause 
is, and should much like to know. I have 
noticed brownish spots on the leave®, and 
the stems and roots turn brown and rot 
off. The subsoil is gravelly.—J. E. 
Hawkins. 

[Your Peas, so far as we are able to 
judge from what you say, have been at¬ 
tacked by thrips and red spider, caused by 
excessive drought. Had you flooded the 
trenches in which the Peas were growing 
we think you would have had no cause to 
complain. In dry seasons and on such a 
soil as you have, the Peas should be sown 
in deep trenches in which has been placed 
plenty of cow-manure. When the weather 
is very hot and dry a mulch of manure 
should be laid along each side of the row 
and plenty of water applied to wash the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots.] 

Treatment of heavy soil.—The soil of 
my garden is rather' heavy. For a good 
manv years it has been well dressed with 
stable manure^ but I think it might now 
benefit by something else for at least one 
year. Would you tell me what you con¬ 
sider the best artificial manure for general 
crops, in what quantity to use it, and 
whether dug in or top-dressed? I have 
a* large quantity of aslies from burnt re¬ 
fuse, which I shall also use.—S. H. 

[Your best course would be to dig all 
vacant ground this autumn or in early 
winter. Apply £ lb. per square yard of 
basic slag as well as a good dressing of 
the burnt refuse beforehand, and mix all 
as intimately with the soil as possible 
while digging Is being proceeded with. 
Basic slag, being slow in its action, must 
not be employed later than the periods 
mentioned. Before cropping In late Feb¬ 
ruary or early March, apply to each square 
yard a 3-oz. dressing of superphosphate of 
lime, and lightly stir it in with a fork or a 
hoe. After the crops are above ground apply 
1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia to the 
square yard, taking care that it does not 
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fall on the foliage of the plants. Two 
elmllar dressings of the' same chemical 
may be applied at intervals later in the 
season while the crops are in a growing 
condition. The burnt ashes you intend 
using, will, if they have been kept under 
cover, impart a certain amount of potash 
to the soil, and, in conjunction with the 
superphosphate and sulphate of am¬ 
monia, prove beneficial to all vegetable 
crops.] 

Applying artificial manures.—I have 
some sulphate of ammonia, dissolved 
bones, and superphosphates, all (in powder. 
I am writing to ask if you could toll me 
the proper quantities to mix them in for 
flowers, Vines, etc. Mine is very sandy 
soil. I am sure I have not been mixing 
them right, as some things have died.— 
A. C. Warren. 

LYou may use dissolved bones, super¬ 
phosphate, and sulphate of ammonia for 
fruits by taking 3 lbs. of the first and 
second and mixing with them 1 lb. of the 
last, using 3 ozs. of the mixture to 
each square yard of surface, whether 
on Vine border or otherwise. If you 
can obtain some sulphate of potash 
and add 1 lb. of it to the mixture 
you would then have a more complete 
coiiiiMjuiid manure. In this case 4 ozs. 
to each square yard would be a safe 
dressing. If you use dissolved bones you 
must not add superphosphate, and vice 
versd, for any one mixture. The right 
time to apply the above to stone fruits is 
just when the buds are about to break, 
after the fruit is set, and again when the 
fruits have stoned. For Grapes apply it 
when starting the Vines, again after the 
Grapes have set, and finally when stoning 
is complete or when the berries take on 
their last swelling. For flower borders ap¬ 
ply early in March, and stir it into the 
surface with a fork. For vegetables, 3 ozs. 
dissolved bones or 3 ozs. superphosphate 
l»er square yard may be applied in March 
or before cropping, and 1 oz. per square 
yard of sulphate of ammonia after the 
crops are above ground, and again once or 
twice afterwards during the growing 
season.] 

Yellow-fleshtd Turnips. — It is very 
strange to find the yellow-fleshed Turnip 
such a favourite in the north, while it is 
but seldom grown in the south. When 
cooked there can be no question as to the 
superior quality of the yellow-fleshed 
Turnip, the flesh being far firmer, of better 
flavour, and when served, to my mind, 
more attractive. I have often heard it said 
that in the south the flavour of the yellow- 
fleshed Turnip is strong, but when it is 
given good culture in the way of deep, well- 
manured soil, and grown on without a 
check, I have never noticed tills. The 
cultivation has often a great deal to do 
with the flavour, and very often it happens 
that the white Turnips are not only hard, 
but bitter, and for this reason very ob¬ 
jectionable. A friend of mine grows only 
the yellow-fleshed Turnips, and finds that 
In the kitchen they are usually preferred 
to the white-fleshed varieties.—A. G. 

Winter Lettuce.— Two sowings of these 
are usually made, one now and another in 
a fortnight, on a border where the plants 
can be wintered without serious losses oc¬ 
curring. The Hardy White and Bath Cos 
are those usually preferred. Of Cabbage 
varieties Hardy Hammersmith and All the 
Year Round are reliable. Tlants of the 
former, when large enough, will, if pricked 
out about 9 inches to 12 inches apart at the 
foot of a south wall, turn in early in spring 
and eke out the supply of early-raised 
Cabbage kinds in hotbed frames. The 
majority of the plants may remain In the 
drills for sprlng^planting. 

Digitized by CjQOQlC 


BEES. 

bee"notes. 

The question of bees remaining healthy in 
trees, etc., is undoubtedly an interesting 
one, giving ground for much agreeable 
speculation. I have recently given my 
own views oil the subject in the issue of 
September 14th, p. 471. I should like to 
make a few observations on those ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. W. J. Farmer. As regards 

Ventilation, I feel sure he is right; the 
average beekeei>er thinks pure air as fatal 
to his bees as he believes it would be to 
himself! But I wonder If bees do get 
much ventilation In trees? Of course 
they do in roofs. I personally will have 
nothing to do with the American cloth 
quilt, always using some porous material 
for the purpose. Rut I certainly cannot 
follow Mr. Farmer in his suggestion as to 
working our queens too hard by giving 
too mueh comb surface. Let us reason a 
little. Mr. Farmer is in the habit—quite 
rightly, I think—of giving two chambers 
each containing ten standard combs for 
brood rearing. As a result, he finds it 
necessary to give four such chambers, all 
at the same time, to hold his surplus— 
surely very gratifying. But supposing 
Mr. Farmer were to restrict his queens to 
the usual single chamber. Under such 
treatment a queen eapable of filling 
twenty combs with brood would certainly 
swarm—at least, the stock would. She 
would then start again on a fresh set of 
empty combs, possibly swarming again 
when these were full—a circumstance that 
has occurred under my observation more 
than once. The point is, the queen would be 
worked just as hard as if she had had the 
larger number of combs in the hive at the 
start. By giving plenty of room a queen 
can be exhausted in one season, but how 
this can effect the stamina of her offspring 
I fail to see. The right way is to give 
every stock a young queen every yenr—a 
system which I always follow. If It is 
inconvenient to raise queens, excellent 
ones can be purchased for 10s.—the value 
of about 5 lbs. of honey. I purchase 
nearly all my queens, and they almost in¬ 
variably turn out a profitable investment. 

Has it escaped Mr. Farmer’s observa¬ 
tion that the combs In roofs, etc., are 
often enormous, with much more breed¬ 
ing surface than would be given by bis 
twenty standard frames? As regards bis 
advocacy of skeps, I disagree with him 
entirely. There is not a skep of bees left 
in this district, all having succumbed to 
Isle of Wight disease. When a stock in 
a skep becomes affected with any disease, 
any form of treatment is impossible. They 
are often responsible for keeping foul brood 
in a district for years. Certainly they are 
picturesque when healthy , but the sight of 
a row of skeps, the fronts fouled with 
excreta, with their inhabitants crawling 
all over the ground, is not a cheerful one. 

The question of the comparative 
merits of different races of bees is still a 
vexed one, but, as far as I can see, the 
v'pinion is steadily gaining ground that 
Italians and first cross Italian-Britlsh are 
the best disease resisters. I have no ex¬ 
perience of Dutch bees, but I have kept 
Italians for a good many years, and find 
them vastly superior to the “ blacks.” I do 
not, however, like any crosses after the 
first, but these can easily be avoided by 
tiie occasional purchase of a pure Italian 
queen and raising young ones from her. 

Here is another suggestion which some 
of your correspondents might like to dis¬ 
cuss. Bees, when domesticated, are 
usually kept in hives only a few feet 
from each other. Any colony then becom¬ 
ing Infected will almost inevitably spread 
the infection to surrounding ones, by such 


means as direct infection, crawlers getting 
up to the alighting boards of neighbour¬ 
ing hives, robbing, and the entering by 
young bees of the wrong hives. Do we 
not all know to our sorrow that a decnnip- 
lng swarm is very prone to fly Severn 1 
miles, defying our efforts at pursuit and 
capture? While all this speculation as to 
the cause of disease is very attractive, it 
is not likely to result in much of practical 
value. Of infinitely more importance is 
experimental research, which is at last to 
be undertaken under the auspices of He 
Government G. R. Strong. 

Jifagor, J fon. ! 

— 

THE WEEIC8 WORK. 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Violets.— Plants of La France gronn 
•specbiily tor the purpose may now 
be lifted with good balls of soil anti trans¬ 
ferred either to frames or planted in a 
cold nit in a bed of soil maoe up near to 
the glass, so that the plants may hare a!! 
the light obtainable. Give a thorough 
soaking of water after planting i> 
finished, put on the lights, shade, aid 
sprinkle the foliage on bright days, am 
when they hare recovered from the re¬ 
moval expos© to the outer air until frost 
appears imminent. Frames for the recep¬ 
tion of specially grown plants of Marie 
Louise and other similar varieties should 
also be got ready. New loam, with a 
third of leaf-mould added, should be use! 
for them. If the frames are standing on 
partly exhausted hotbeds, the latter will 
contain sufficient warmth to keep the 
plants blooming through the winter. All 
that is needed in this case is to level the 
surface of the bed lxfforc putting in the 
compost, sufficient of the latter being re¬ 
quired to bring the plants w hen set- out 
to within a few inches of the gla-ss. Thv 
same care is needed if planting is to k 
done in a pit which can lie heated. Plant¬ 
ing should be carried out soon, for the 
earlier it is done, the more quickly will the 
plants recover and become established. If 
a good stock of the different varieties i> 
grown, the surplus will yield a supply of 
flowers for gathering in the interim. 

Shrubs for forcing. —As opportunities 
offer, lift and pot up home-grown plants 
of early flowering Rhododendrons, Deutzi.i 
gracilis, Staphylea eolehioa, Ghent and 
mollis Azaleas, etc. ; also Lilacs and 
Guelder Roses, if the wood and foliage are 
sufficiently matured. After jmtting, well 
water, and stand them in a shady position 
for a week or two. Then remove them id 
where they will experience full sunshine, 
and give careful attention to watering. 

Vines. —The rods of young Vines 
planted last spring must be encouraged to 
ripen the w r ood as rapidly as possible—fm, 
while sun-heat is available. Ample ven¬ 
tilation should also be afforded by day and 
night, and the atmosphere in the house 
kept rather on the dry side. The border 
must, however, have its needs attended 
to in regard to water, as a premature fall 
of the leaf would be liable to occur if it is 
allowed to become unduly dry. Lateral 
growtiis mav be shortened back and finally 
cut away altogether. Preserve the main 
or primary leave* intact, as these, so Jong 
os they remain green, continue to draff 
sap for the nourishing of the buds at their 
bases, the perfect maturation of which is 
important if good results are looked for 
next season. 

Pot Vines. —A few weeks in the own 
air have a beneficial effect on canes that 
have completed their growth, and the hark 
of which ha-s turned a nut-brown colour. 

If stood in full sun, and the canes fas¬ 
tened either to a hedge or wall, the ripen¬ 
ing of the oanes is greatly facilitated. 
fore removing them, prune away all lateral 
growths, and stand the pots on boards or 
elates, to prevent worms from gaining is* 
gross through the . crock holes. Boards 
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stood on edge in front of the pots will 
avert the drying out of the soil too quickly 
and lessen labour as regards watering. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. —As a good crop has 
been secured, the plants have been stopped 
to prevent further growth being made, as 
well as to hasten tho swelling of the 
fruits. Plenty of water and a chemical 
fertiliser sprinkled on the soil each time 
water is required will also assist in the 
last-named direction, and ensure good- 
sized, fleshy examples, suitable for all pur¬ 
poses. The maturation of the crop can 
tie still further hastened if some spare 
lights are fixed over the plants if they 
stand close together in the open, or in 
front of them it grown against a wall. 

Indoor Tomatoes. —The borders and 
pots being filled with roots, water is re¬ 
quired often twice daily in fine weather. 
Feeding both with liquid and chemical 
manure must bo persisted in, to encourage 
the latest set trusses of fruit to swell and 
become of a useful size by the end of 
autumn. The house should be kept well 
ventilated and the atmosphere dry. As 
it is useless to encourage any further set¬ 
ting of fruits, the points, as well as side 
growths, should be Kept regularly stopped. 

Late Figs.— The roots of trees grown in 
brick pits should be kept well supplied 
with water and tepid liquid manure at 
'least once a week. Negro Largo is an ex¬ 
cellent variety to grow in this way for a 
September supply in a cool house facing 
west. It then crops heavily, and yields 
fine fruits if the roots are generously fed. 
The roots being restricted m the manner 
suggested, short-jointed, fruitful growth 
results. 

Fruit gathering. —As the second early 
and successianal varieties of Applets and 
Pears become fit for gathering and stor¬ 
ing, the matter must nave due attention. 
As both fruits are comparatively scarce, 
the gathering should be carefully carried 
out, to ensure their keeping as long as 
passible. To this end, place the fruits in 
the coolest end of the store, which for the 
present should be kept well ventilated. 

Rose garden. —To assist the develop¬ 
ment of the blooms on Tea, Hybrid Tea, 
and Hybrid China Roses, strew a little 
fertiliser an tho surface of the beds occa¬ 
sionally and hoe it in. Remove decaying 
blooms, keep a sharp look-out for suckers 
if the plants are on either the seedling 
Briar or Manetti, and cut them out 
directly they show themselves, and do all 
that is possible to enhance the autumnal 
display. Hedges of Hybrid Sweet Briars 
should be put in order, tying in the 
longest of tne shoots informally, to avoid 
their becoming broken by rough winds. 

A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Pot fruit trees. —Preparations should 
now be made for potting the main batch 
of these. Prepare a sufficient quantity of 
soil, and place it under cover, so that it 
will lie in a good condition for use. It i-s 
better to have tho compost a little too dry 
rather than too wet. Some cultivators do 
not recommend the repotting of the trees 
every year, but unless they are growing 
in very largo pots which they have not 
filled with roots, I have found the best re¬ 
sults are obtained by repotting annually. 
Good soil is of paramount importance for 
the successful cultivation of fruit trees in 
pots. This should consist of two-thirds 
good fibrous loam, oue-third well-decayed 
manure, and a small quantity of mortar 
rubble or chalk. If chalk is used, it must 
not bo crushed too sma.ll, but added in 
small Jumps about tho size of a Walnut. 
Mortar rubble and chalk are very bene¬ 
ficial to all stone fruits, as they assist the 
fruit very much during the stoning. The 
soil should bo used in the form of lumps 
about the size of a cricket ball, as the 
loots will adhere to these much better. 



be avoided. Pot firmly, and be careful to 
fill up the whole of the space between the 
ball and side of the pot, using a rammer 
for this purpose. Water carefully till the 
roots aro again active. 

Root-pruning and lifting trees.— Al¬ 
though it is too early to commence these 
operations, preparations should be made 
and the necessary compost got ready. 
Generally speaking, good loam of medium 
texture is all that is needed, but, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the soil, lime rubble, 
burnt soil, wood ashes, and other material 
may be added. There can be no doubt 
that root-pruning is a very great help to 
fertility in the case of trees whose roots 
have got out of bounds, and possibly into 
the crude and ungemal subsoil. The well¬ 
doing of trees is not regulated by the im¬ 
mense spread of root which some of them 
have, but by the number of feeding roots 
which can be produced in a given space 
where food is plentiful. Root-pruning is 
one of the greatest possible aids in the 
production of such roots. Some people 
carefully lift and relay every root that can 
possibly be saved, but it has been proved 
over and over again that, provided root- 
pruning is done properly— i.e., each root 
severed with a clean cut at a point close 
to the junction of the smallest root, and 
not too close home to the root ball—the 
loss of a portion of each root is immaterial, 
and the work is greatly facilitated by 
getting rid of the trouble of relaying the 
uncovered portions. It is necessary to 
make a distinction between the trees that 
are to be simply root-pruned and those 
that are to be replanted. In the latter 
case, carefully preserve every possible bit 
of root, as all will be required to assist in 
re-establishing the tree; but the case is 
very different where no lifting is intended, 
as the roots are then ready to produce 
feeders, and plenty of them immediately. 
When root-pruning, a good broad trench 
should be taken out round the tree at a 
distance from the stem corresponding to 
the spread of the branches, or nearly so, 
and if there is a suspicion of gross growth 
and unfruitfulness proceeding from one or 
more tap-roots, the ball should be care¬ 
fully undermined and such roots severed, 
for if they are allowed to remain, the 
severance of any spreading roots will be 
of little avail in inducing a more fruitful 
tendency. When refilling the trench, use 
a moderate amount of fresh soil, and if 
the old staple is unsuitable, replace it with 
fresh loam. Lay the roots out regularly 
near to the surface, tread the soil about 
them firmly, and finish the work evenly. 
In the case of young pyramid, bush, and 
other trained trees, lifting is better than 
root-pruning, as the roots can easily be 
examined and laid out carefully near to 
the surface. 

Strawberries. —Since the rains with 
which we have been favoured, Strawberry 
plants have made good growth, and run¬ 
ners are again being freely produced. The 
beds should now have a final look over, re¬ 
moving all runners and hand-weeding 
among the crowns of the plants, after 
which a dry day should bo chosen for 
running the hoe through all plants. 

Brussels 8proutS are doing remarkably 
well, the plants being strong, and giving 
every promise of a fine crop. It is a good 
plan at this season to examine tho bed 
and remove all decaying leaves and super¬ 
fluous growths. It frequently happens, 
when Brussels Sprouts are planted on rich 
ground, that large, loose growths are 
formed at the base. These should be re¬ 
moved, as they imi>ede the light and air 
which are necessary to ripen the stems. 
In exposed places, and where strong 
winds are prevalent, it is advisable to sup¬ 
port the plants in some way. This is 
easily done by driving stakes into the 
ground at intervals, and securing to these 
stout cord® to which to fasten the 
plants. 

Carrots sown a month ago, intended to 
stand the winter and come into use during 


spring, should be thinned to 3 inches 
apart. The hoe must be frequently used 
among them to keep the soil open, and a 
dusting of soot applied during damp 
weather if the autumn is favourable. 
These should be valuable for pulling in 
March, when Carrots are often scarce. 
Roots that ore large enough should be 
lifted and stored in sand, in which mate¬ 
rial they will keep good for some consider¬ 
able tune. Recently thinned Turnips will 
progress all the better for a slight dress¬ 
ing of superphosphate of lime, followed in 
a few days by another of sulphate of am¬ 
monia. Seakale should be kept free from 
weeds and decaying foliage. Stir the soil 
about the plants with the hoe, and cut 
out the flowering stems as soon as they 
appear. F. W. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Wall fruit. —The ripening season is now 
at hand, and especially in the oase of 
Plum® almost daily inspection of the trees 
will be necessary. Fruits which part 
readily from the trees should be removed 
and placed in the fruit-room until per¬ 
fectly fit for the table. Wasps are par¬ 
ticularly fond of Plums, so when signs of 
their presence are observed, no time ought 
to be lost in locating the nest and destroy¬ 
ing it. Even a single colony may do much 
damage if it is not properly destroyed. 
Peaches, such as Royal George, Stirling 
Castle, and Dymond, continue to promise 
well, and to assist them in their closing 
effort a good watering will be found or 
value. Rather earlier than usual, MoreUo 
Cherries have been picked. Hitherto it 
has been the custom to allow a portion of 
the crop to hang as late as possible, but 
it was considered better to clear the trees 
at one operation during the week. The 
yield, if not so heavy as usual, was, never¬ 
theless, fairly good. Pears, as lias been 
previously indicated, are a somewhat 
meagre crop; but in the case of disap¬ 
pointing trees no neglect has been per¬ 
mitted, and when other trees were being 
attended to in the way of watering, mulch¬ 
ing, and manuring, the barren ones re¬ 
ceived their fair snare. Apples on walls, 
to some extent, atone for the scanty crop 
of Pears, some old trees of Ribston Pippin 
in particular carrying good and even 
ciops. Birds at times interfere with wall 
fruit-—the remedy is, of course, timeous 
netting. 

Raspberry canes. —With the end of the 
season, no time should elapse until the 
cutting out of those canes which have 
borne the crop has been done. In a 
general way, it may be feared that the 
cutting out of these is too long deferred: 
indeed, there may be a certain amount of 
excuse for such delay during the present 
season. Nevertheless, if time can be 
spared for this work, let it be attended to. 
Beyond the benefit which accrues to the 
next year's canes, it should also be re¬ 
membered that tho work can be done in a 
much more cleanly (and, consequently, 
quicker) way when the ground is dry and 
firm underfoot, and when the cane® are 
not clammy with decaying foliage. 

Orchard house. —Late trees of Nec¬ 
tarines and of Apples, whether in pot, tub, 
or planted out, must still have a moderate 
allowance of moisture. Trees from which 
the fruits have been gathered may receive 
a syringing when thqse are not in close 
proximity to others upon which a crop yet 
remain®. Ventilation may be free, not 
only by day, but during the night a® well. 
Fallen leaves ought to be swept up at 
fairly close intervals, these, if neglected, 
becoming harbours for insect pests of 
various kinds. 

Valotta purpurea. — This handsome 
bulbous plant, if kept hitherto under 
glass, will bloom lx*tter if exposed to the 
open air for a month or so. If any hesita¬ 
tion be felt in following this course, the 
pot® may be placet! in a cold frame and the 
lights removed. : The body of the framo 
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will afford some protection, and it will be 
found that the plants will benefit by the 
treatment indicated. 

Bulbs. —It is not likely that there will 
be many bulbs grown in most oases—that 
is to say, bulbs such as Hyacinths and 
the earlier Tulips. Many of us have dis¬ 
covered that, after all, these are not in¬ 
dispensable, but where a few may yet be 
handled, they ought now to be potted 
without further delay. Plants from pre¬ 
sent potting may be had in bloom in 
November without any forcing whatever. 
Everyone likes Freesias, especially F. re- 
fracta alba, and these ought to be potted 
at the earliest opportunity. Early-flower¬ 
ing Daffodils may also be potted or boxed 
round about the present time. 


Vines. —Recently I saw a late house, 
chiefly Muscats, which was, quite notice¬ 
ably, suffering from the drawback of too 
little heat. No doubt the approaching 
scarcity of fuel is responsible, and, while 
some kinds of Grapes may be (indeed, are) 
very well done without artificial heat, it 
must be remembered that there are others 
which may require more liberal treatment 
in the way of heat. Both fruit and wood 
require a warm and buoyant air to ripen 
them, and this means, of course, that in 
September there must be fire-heat—at any 
rate, during dull and wet weather. In¬ 
side borders ought not to be allowed to 
get diy, and roots in well-drained borders 
will absorb a good deal of moisture. 


Double Primulas. —Like many other 
greenhouse plants, popular in former 
days, double Primulas are not now very 
often seen. Where they are still grown, 
the plants should now be ready for the 
flowering-pots. Large plants will find 
ample accommodation m 6-inch pots, but 
the majority of the cuttings taken during 
the present season will do quite well in 
those 5 inches in diameter. A little peat 
in the final compost appears to be relished 
by double Primulas, but quite good plants 
can be grown without it. It may be said 
that in lieu of cuttings a good method of 
propagation is as follows: Raise a little 
mound of sandy soil or, better still, cocoa- 
nut fibre, round the collar of the parent 
plant, and keep this fairly moist. It will 
be found that the tufts emit roots freely 
into either of these materials, after which 
the plant may be shaken out of its pot and 
carefully divided. 


Border Chrysanthemums. —These have, 
unfortunately, bloomed prematurely, but 
I have observed that when this is the case 
the plants very often throw a crop of 
strong suckers, which bloom in October. 
In order to concentrate the strength of 
the plants upon these suckers, the plants 
will be cut back as soon as the bloom gets 
shabby, the suckers will be tied inland, to 
help them, an occasional dusting of a fer¬ 
tiliser will be given. 


Hardy flower borders. —As the available 
labour will be, once more, reduced in a 
short time, an effort is being made to get 
the hardy flower borders into suoh a con¬ 
dition that they will not need much more 
work till the close of the season. Tying, 
cleaning, and so forth are being done, ana 
as, with the rapidly shortening days, 
growth is decreasing, it is hoped that inis 
clean-up may be final. The strictly 
autumn flowers are advancing apace. The 
earlier Michaelmas Daisies are in flower, 
and one sometimes wonders if so many 
kinds are really desirable at this date. A. 
Amelins and its varieties are beginning 
to give signs of bloom in sunny borders. 
Kniphofias are rapidly pushing up. Ly- 
thrums, Galegas, Rudbeokias, and suoh 
like are at presealt effective. 

Vegetable garden.— Little has been 
done during the week among vegetables, 
as arrears were being made up elsewhere. 
Some lines of spent Peas were cleared off, 
and ail old Strawberry bed of some extent 
lias been made ready for trenching at an 
early date. W. MqGuFFOG. 

Balmae Gardi 



A NOTABLE EXHIBITION. 
Messrs. Ryder and Son, the well-known 
seedsmen of St. Albans, In order to still 
further Increase attention to the cultiva¬ 
tion of vegetables, got together, on Thurs¬ 
day, September 5th, a very fine exhibition, 
which came about in this way. When it 
became evident that it was everyone’s 
duty to assist by all means possible the 
food production of the country, many sug¬ 
gestions were >put forward to encourage 
the small grower, the allotment holder, 
and the private gardener to grow more 
vegetables. 

Messrs. Ryder and Son’s idea was to 
offer prizes for the best produce, no mat¬ 
ter where the seeds were obtained or 
wherever grown. The conditions under 
which many small growers have culti¬ 
vated their plots and gardens 
vary, of course, In every county, 
and practically in every district. Soil 
is not uniform throughout any great 
stretch of country; but it is not difficult 
In many cases to discover what vegetable 
,or root crop does best on one soil, and 
what doe8 best on another. Besides 
which, as is well known, some growers 
are successful with one crop, and often 
fail with others. 

Messrs. Ryder did not limit the entries 
in any way. There were no troublesome 
conditions, no entrance fees, and no re¬ 
quirements as to proving purchase of seed 
from this person or that. Their motto 
was : Buy where you like, grow as well as 
possible, and send In the exhibits in the 
first week in September. The result was 
seen when our representative was shown 
over Messrs. Ryder’s premises by the 
General Manager, Mr. Davis. 

Some five to six thousand exhibits were 
staged, the quality good all round. The 
prizes offered amounted to £100, distri¬ 
buted in five pounds cash each over 
twenty winners. The prizes were for the 
best Runner Bean, Broad Bean, Haricot 
Bean, Long Beet, Round Beet, Cabbage, 
Carrot, Cauliflower, Cucumber, Celery, 
Leek, Onion, Parsnip, Pea, Salsafy, Sweet 
Corn, White Turnip, Yellow Turnip, 
Tomato, and Vegetable Marrow—twenty 
sorts of vegetable In all. The staging was 
well done, and had been sui>erintended by 
Mr. Jennings, head gardener to the local 
war hospital, and Mr. Porter, head gar¬ 
dener to the Misses Debenham. The 
judging was entrusted to Mr. E. Beckett, 
V.M.H., of Aldenham House Gardens, 
Elstree, and Mr. E. Molyneux, V.M.H., of 
Swan mo re Park, Bishop’s Waltham. 

The following is the complete list of £5 | 
prize-winners:— 

Runner Bean.—J. Sully, FJook House, 
Tauntou. 

Highly Commended. — H. Wheeler, 
Wenvoe, near Cardiff; J. Radford, Edgar- 
ley Lodge, Glastonbury. 

Broad Bean.—D. Wilson, 17, Crofthead 
Terrace, Glasburn Keighley. 

H.C.—A. Rol>ertson, gardener, Cargun- 
nock, Stirlingshire, N.B. 

Haricot Beans.—W. C. Pagram, 3, Red- 
fern Cottages, New Road, Weybridge. 

H.C.—H. Trowbridge, 4, Mabledon 
Road, Tonbridge, Kent; W. C. Hancock, 
Hillside, Worle, near Wesrton-super-Mare. 

Long Beet.—-J. Devoy, 30, Dalrymple 
Street, Stranraer. 

Special Prize, £1 Is.—G. Andrews, 
Dane Court Lodge, Tilmanstane, Eastry 
S.O., Kent. 

H.C.—H. Wheeler, Wenvoe, near Car¬ 
diff; G. Andrews, Dane Court Lodge, Til- 
lnaiistone, Eastrv S.O., Kent. 

Globe Beet.—E. G. Hoad, 96, Albe¬ 
marle Road, Wille8borough, Ashford. 

H.C.—T. Shortreed, Eliock Gardens, 
Sanquhar, Dumfries. 

Cabbage.—A. Pinnock, 42, Prospect I 
Road, St. Albans. 


H.C.—S. Mansell, 21, Western Road, 
Stourbridge, Worcs. 

Carrot.—J. McRonold, Station House, 
Philorth, Fraserburgh. 

Special Prize, £1 Is.—H. Davis, The 
Hawthorns, Witton Street, Stourbridge, 
Wore®. 

H.C.—J. Scotchbrook, 14, Low Cross, 
Whittlesea, Cambs.; H. Chapman, 7, 
Common View Square, Letch worth, 
Herts. 

Cauliflower.—J. J. Pinnock, 2, Albert 
Street, St. Albans. 

H.C.—W. F. Crowther, 1, Wigginton 
Terrace, York; A. Davies, Police Station, 
Thorpe St. Andrews, Norwich. 

Celery.—J. Darque, PI underheath, Hay- 
dcm Bridge. 

Special Prize, £1 Is.—W. Robinson, 
Sunny Bank, Fort cm, near Garstang, 
Lanos. 

H.C.—J. W r ainwright, 48, Wall Lane, 
Namtwich, Cheshire. 

Cuoumber.—H. Bowles, 27, Beeleigh 
Rood, Maldon. 

H.C.—It. E. Horwood, 16, Akemai. 
Street, Tring, Herts • E. Ainsley. The 
Firs, Swanmore, Bishops Waltham, 
Peris. 

Leek.—W. Cartledge, Garmondsway, 
Coxhoe. 

Special Prize, £1 Is.—J. Darque, Plun¬ 
der heath, Hayden Bridge. 

H.C.—W. Robinson, Sunny Bank, For- 
ton, near. Garstang. 

Parsnip.—C. Bate, Post Office, Overton 
Bridge, ltuabon. 

H.C.—D. C. Davies, 52, Park Street, 
Newtown, N. Wales: W. Robinson, Sunny 
Bank, Fortom, near GSarstang, Lancs. 

Salsafy.—U. Webster, The Rookery 
Gardens, Westcatt, Dorking. 

H.C.—G. Andrews, Dane Court Lodge, 
TAlmanstone, Eastry S.O. 

Maize.—W. H. Herbert, The Lodge, 
Dim croft, Staines. 

H.C.—W. Robinson, Sunny Bank, For- 
ton, near Garstang, Lancs. 

White Turnip.—T. Avery, The Gardens, 
Goddesden Place, Hemel Hempstead. 

H.C.—It. Menzies, Annaley Cottage, 
Aberfeldy, Perth. 

Yellow Turnip.—*H. Barber. 14, Fern 
Street, Boothtown Road, Halifax. 

H.C.—A. Robertson, gardener, Cargun- 
nock, Stirling, N.B. 

Peas.—W. B. Cortis, Perranwell Sta¬ 
tion, Cornwall. 

Special Prize, £1 Is.—J. C. Kaye, Mill 
House, Birdsedge, Danby Dale, near 
Huddersfield. 

H.C.—J. Worth, 15, Higher Lane, 
Faaakerley, Liverpool; W. Robinson, 
Sunny Bank, Forton, near Garstang, 
Lancs. 

Onion.—H. Wheeler, Wenvoe, near 
Cardiff. 

Special Prize, £1 Is.—J. Birkett, Rock 
Cottage, Treales, Kirkham, Lancs. 

H.C.—G. A. Dyer, Brook si do Cottage, 
Kingates, Whitwell, I.W. 

Tomato.—G. Hacker, Manor Cottage, 
Shrivenham. 

H.C.—L.-Cpl. J. Riddick, Sternfield 
Rectory, Saxmundham, Suffolk; J. C. ^ 
Reeves, Pucka Croft, Rusper, Horsham, 
Sussex. j 

Vegetable Marrow.—F. Eaton, 16, 

Ladysmith Road, St. Albans. 

Special Prize, £1 Is.—J. Brown, The 
Lodge, Park House, Duffield Road,. 
Derby. 

H.C—A. E. Bickell, 222, St. Albans, 
Road, Watford; C. R. Salter, 88, Coalport, 
Road, Broeeley, Salop. 

Messrs. Ryder and Son are wisely pre¬ 
paring well in advance for the approach¬ 
ing season, which they anticipate will be 
a busy one. They ordinarily employ some 
200 hands In their packing department, 
and they have the latest automatic ma¬ 
chinery to assist them. An ordinary day s 
output in the season is about one hun¬ 
dred mail sacks of small packets. A well- 
organised establishment is the conclusion 
we formed about Messrs. Ryder and Sou's 
business. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Marguerites (L. M.).— The 
plants commonly known under the term 
are not hardy enough to stand the winter 
in this country. Late-rooted plants 
grown on in pots, with the flowers pinched 
off, or planted out, and patted up in 
autumn, will bloom nearly all winter in a 
warm greenhouse. To obtain a stock of 
young plants for next spring, take cut¬ 
tings now. 

Auriculas (//. C. Fisher). —You ought 
to have divided the plants immediately 
after flowering, and put them out in good 
soil in a shady place for the summer. By 
now you would—given this treatment— 
have nice strong plants, which could be 
transferred to their flowering quarters. 
Under the circumstances, your best plan 
will be to leave them as they are—they 
being quite hardy—and treat them as 
above after flowering has ceased next 
spring. 

Cutting back perennials (A Reader).— 
Yes, it is injurious to cut down all the 
leaves and stems of perennials, such as 
you name, at this time of year. The 
practice not only spoils the chance of 
autumn bloom, but it injures the plants 
for another year. It is, however, a method 
that is too common, and cannot bo con¬ 
demned too strongly. It is very well to 
cut down the flower-stems level with the 
foliage, but that is the most that should 
be done. It is surprising how much 
natural beauty is sacrificed in flower bor¬ 
ders every year by the reckless use of the 
knife. It is difficult to find words strong 
enough to condemn the practice of cutting 
away luxuriant foliage, under the mis¬ 
taken notion of making the garden wear a 
neater appearance. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning the Kerria (K. M.).— The best 
time to prune the Kerria is directly the 
flowering season is over. Such being the 
case, your better way will be to wait till 
the finish of the next flowering season. 

Propagating Lavender (A. B.).—It is 
not at all difficult to propagate Lavender 
if side pieces or branches be pulled off 
from old plants and be set in the ground 
one-third their depth. You can do that 
in the autumn or early winter when you 
leave, taking them with you to your new 
garden. Of course, you can, if you like, 
lift some of the large bushes and take 
them with you. If you do that, first tie 
the bushes up with string; also put some 
wet sacking round the roots. 

Forsythias not flowering ( N .).—As your 
bushes have been very shy in flowering, we 
think their growths must be too crowded. 
We should recommend you to remove at 
once some of the small twdggy wood, so 
that the best growths can have the benefit 
of the autumn sun. Then in February 
shorten the strong growths to about half 
their length. They may not flower very 
freely next summer, but in the following 
season, by adopting the same method of 
pruning, they should, we think, bloom 
well. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes not colouring ( Harry O'Neill ).— 
Over-cropping is the chief source of the 
non-colouring of Grapes, or it may be they 
have not had sufficient air at the time 
they commenced to colour. An atmo¬ 
sphere which is warm and buoyant by the 
admission of front air as well as from the 
top ventilators is the chief requirement for 
Grapes during their colouring stage, pro¬ 
vided, of course, the Vines receive suffi¬ 
cient moisture at the roots and the foliage 
is green and not too crowded, each main 
leaf having space for full development. 
Very often the foliage is eaten up with red 
spider, caused by a too arid atmosphere 
and a too dry border. No matter what 
the atmospheric treatment inside the 
affected can 

ogle 


Melons cracking (H. R .).—Tiiis gene¬ 
rally occurs just at the tame when the 
fruit is changing colour, and is due to two 
causes. Firsts the plants are allowed to 
get dry at the roots, and then the soil 
is drenched all of a sudden, which causes a 
too free rush of sap to the fruit. Secondly, 
and the more likely reason, the atmo¬ 
sphere is kept too moist and warm. Melons 
need a warm, buoyant atmosphere, not 
only to ripen the fruit, but to give it 
flavour ana prevent splitting. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber plants in a frame {Cucum¬ 
ber). —The leaves of Cucumbers, when they 
are too crowded, should be thinned by re¬ 
moving the oldest. The usual w*ay is, 
when giving the customary weekly look 
through the frame for the purpose of 
stopping the young shoots, to take out a 
leaf nere and there, just sufficient to pre¬ 
vent crowding. Wnen this is done there 
is no necessity to cut off many leaves at 
any one time. All the young side shoots 
should be stopped one leaf beyond the 
fruit. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. G. Witts. —We know of no cheap 
work on “Landscape Gardening.” “The 
English Flower Garden ” would no doubt 
help you. As to “ Lawns’’ write to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, or 
Messrs. Jas. Gai ter and Co., Raynes Park, 

London, S.W. - E. S. W edderburn.— 

Scale is present on the Vine leaves, but in 
a less developed condition than on the Fig 
and Orange. On the old wood of the 
Vines, we nave no doubt that scale is pre¬ 
sent. The whole of the plants are in a 
parlous condition, and will be very difficult 
to clean. As for the Orange, we should 

not hesitate to put it on the fire. - Mrs. 

Brown .— Judging from the small spray 
you send, the specimen is that of what is 
know’ll as the Mummy Pea (Pisum sati¬ 
vum umbellabum), of no value for the 
kitchen.- M. R. —“ Edible and Poison¬ 

ous Fungi,” with its twenty-five coloured 
plates, price Is., from the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. Whitehall Place, 

London, S.W. - P. W. G. Filleul— See 

note as to “ Raspberries, treatment of,” 
in our issue of September 7th, p. 455, last 

paragraph in third column-. - Mary 

Temple. —See article on “Syrup from 
Sugar Beet” in our issue of May 25th. 
1918. page 250, a copy of which can be had 

of tne Publisher, post free, for 2§d.- 

K. M. —Yes, give the Roses a good mulch 
in the spring after you have pruned the 

Roses.- R. E. H. P. —No; the stalks, 

when dried, may be used in the way you 
suggest. The seeds, when ripe, may be 
used for poultry feeding. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— 17. S. —1, Gaultheria 
Shallon; 2, Epiraedium pinnatum; 3, 

Ceanothus azureus; 4, Leyeesiteria for- 

mosa.- H. E .—1, Helianthus decape- 

talus ; 2, Commelina ccelestis; 3, Epilo- 
bium angustifolium ; 4, Galega officinalis 

alba.- II. C. —1, Erigeron mucronatus; 

2, Statice latifoJia.- J. L. R. —1, 

Olearia Haaisti* 2, Pavia macrostachya; 3, 
Spir.Ta Bunialda var. Anthony Waterer; 

4, Kcelreuteria paniculate.- A. G. —1, 

Achillea ptarmiea fl.-pl.; 2, Euphorbia 
Lathyris; 3. Helianthus rigidus; 4, 

Thalictrum flavum.- T. T .—1, Sapo- 

naria officinalis fl.-pl.; 2, Solidago Vir- 
gaurea; 3, Hibiscus syriacus var.; 4, 

Polygonum cuspidatum.- G. P. —1, 

Bignonia (Teconial radicans; 2, Rhus 
Cotinus; 3, Zausciineria californica; 4, 

Plumbago Larpenta*. - Shamrock. — 

Commelina eudestis. - Bingley. — 

Helianthus decapetalus.- S. II. B. — 

Regret we are unable to name from speci¬ 
mens sent. If you could send us a com¬ 
plete specimen of bloom with leaves, then 

w’e would do our best to name for you.- 

J. R. —1, Helenaum autumnaJe srtrictum; 
2, Lavender Cotton (Santolina incana) • 3, 
Sedum Sieboldi; 4, Francoa appendicu- 


house afterwards is, Vjm^s so 
not colour their berries. , % 


THE COMPLAINT 

fram which 70 a probably tuffor a«it Is 
Indigestion. As ths posssssloa ol good 
dlftstlv# powsrs Is alaiost a guarantee ol 
excellent goaoral hoalth you should novor 
allow Indlgestloa In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go trom bad to worse. 
It Is eossntlal to seek without any dalay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortaaatoly yoa have aot far to go. 
Beecham’e Pills, which are almost at 
year door, will la all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for yon and relieve yon 
of all such troubles as blllousnsss, aansoa 
pain attar sating, waak stomach. Impaired 
appetite, constipation and tba resulting 
evils of run-down hoalth and depression 
of spirits. Tbara la good reason for the 
popularity of 

BEE01AMS 


Prepared mmty by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM, St. /felens. Lane. 
Sold everywhere 

la boxoo, labelled /s-Jd mad 3t-0d. 



The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat¬ 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


MESSENGER&CQ LTD 


MOBTICUI.TJHAL BUILDERS » HEATING tNGlNEEPSpf 

LOUGH BOROUGH • LCICCSTERSHIRtt-l 
London Off.e» . 122 VICTORIA ST S Wljl 


lata. - E. M .— Ceanothus Gloire de 


Versailles; 2, Hibiscus syriacus var.; 3, 
Teooma radicans* 4, E seal Ionia maernn- 

tha. - J . B. — 1 , Sedum Sieboldi; 2, Ficus 

repeals; 3, Sidalcea Candida; 4, Leyces- 
teria forinosa. 


Names of fruit. — Pomum. —Apples: 1, 
Jacob’s Seedling (svn. Ladv Suaeley); 2, 
Lord Suffield; 3, Mank’s Codlin ; 4, Em¬ 
peror Alexander. Old Subscriber. — 

Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, The 
Queen ; 3, Mank’s Codlin : 4, Duchess of 
Oldenburgli. — F. R. T. —Apples: 1, Wor¬ 
cester Peormain; 2, Red Astrachan. 
Pears: 3, William’s Bom Chretien; 4, 
Souvenir de Congr§ 9 . — rr-Sir Chas. Bar¬ 
rington .— Old Nonpareil. 
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THIS SOLID CAKE MEANS 
SOLID ECONOMY 


OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 

Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of u GARDEN IN"G ILLUS¬ 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to te sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly ? or, if sent by post, 2s. 66. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, \ 2s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C 2. 



IT’S no trouble to economise with 
* Monkey Brand—it economises for 
you. You rub on the cloth or brush 
the exact quantity you need. 

But there is no lack of bright clean¬ 
liness when Monkey Brand is used. 
The cheery shine of everything in the 
house will tell you that. 

WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 
2 Bars for 4d. 

Make m Copper like Gold, Tin like Silver , 

Paint like New. 

BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LIMITED. 

_M l‘JB-110 


Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 

Terms and all particulars on application to:— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone : Bask 3944. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 

Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “ Gardening Illustrated” until further 
notice. 

Name __ 

A ddress __ 


STORES, LIVERPOOL:— 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


County _ 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH 

Stone House, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Shrewsbury. . 
Telephone : 214 Shrewsbury. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise¬ 
ments is FRIDAY. 9 a.m. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we hare to print a large edition of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the iBaue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

Gardening Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


SANKEYS'^POTS 

** She BEST and Cheapest. ( 

Matt quantity of each aba required and ha»« liarriage raid 
quotation (“carrlacr” frequently amount* I. hall »alue *1 
(wall), or write tor Price Uat, tree. 

.SPECIAL POT5 ol all de^ripliona. Itulb Ho. I* anil Fern 
Pan* Irom 2d. eath. 

RICHARD SAHKEY & SON, LT9. 

Sul we 11 PoHenes. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


Copyright Registered. 


PORTABLE 

BUILDINGS. 

Made in complete sec¬ 
tion best quality 
Deal, planed and V- 

{ ointed on Btrong fram- 
ng. Roof covered with 
Felt, over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong binges, 
lock and key, bolt*, 
eta 


CASH WITH ORDER. 8tron* 

Sizes. Floor. 

6 ft. long. 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 13 6 16 6 

^7 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 7 15 6 26- 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 10 6 6 34- 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 12 0 0 44 6 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 In. high 13 14 6 59 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 15 9 0 70 6 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and IValu. 

Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings. 
Established 70 Years. BHDPORD. 

Works, 6 acres. 


“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal Illustrate. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations l*-iwetn 
Great Britain and Brazil. Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. .. ,, , . 

“O'Espelho" affords an eicellent medium to gardening 
experts to net into touch with tropical and subtropic*! 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the p*rcr already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

"O’ESPELHO,’* 

9, Victoria Street, Westminste r, S.W. I. 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

TTNDEIt HARDENER for Boulge Hall 

U Gardens, near Woodbridge, wanted immediately; 
i willing to learn suction-gas electric plant (not electrii ian); 
single preferred. Cottage provided if necessary. Apply, 
with copy references, stating wages requited, to — 
H. G. PAPILLON, Estate Office, Rendleaham Park 
near Woodbridgo, Suffolk. _ 

TTEAD GARDENER REQUIRED (6 now 

■EL employed). Apply, stating age, family, experience, 
and wages required, to include good cottage, vegetables, 
and coal —Harleyford, Marlow. 


fVAPORITE 


KILLS 

INSCCTS IN THE SOU I 


urto Vn :■ b a 5’ LQnqow 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 

“ GARDENING ILLUSTR ATED.” 

Published by John Nayler, on bohalf of the Propiietors. 
at their Offices, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, LondoD, W C. 2 
(Telephone: Holborn 731). and Printed by theCBANCEST 
Lane Printing Wohk^-Ltd. September 3, 1916. 
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The Loss of the Apricot in Gardens. 


The article on this subject (see Issue 
July 20th, page 349) has, no doubt, been 
read with very great interest. It con¬ 
tains three statements that are of special 
interest to all fruit growers. (1) That 
the Apricot is not, as previously under¬ 
stood, a native of Armenia, but of 
Dahuria, Mongolia, Mandshuria, Nor¬ 
thern China, and Korea. (2) That the 
stock on which it has hitherto been 
grafted in this country (chiefly the Mussel 
Plum) is unsuitable, and consequently 
conduces to branch disease and shortness 
of life. (3) This being the case, It is de¬ 
sirable, in order to remedy this evil, to 
raise seedlings from stones obtained from 
those countries in which it is indigenous, 
and by these means ensure its successful 
cultivation. 

Tiie origin of the Apricot. —After 
reading the names of the very eminent 
authorities quoted, no one will, I think, 
venture to question their decision. There 
is one question, however, that may be, I 
think, reasonably asked : Does this com¬ 
paratively modern discovery absolutely 
preclude the Apricot from being indi¬ 
genous in Armenia also? With resiiect 
to the question “ of the stock on which the 
Apricot has hitherto l»eeii grafted being 
the cause of branch disease and untimely 
death,” is not, this statement rather too 
sweeping? Are there not other causes to 
which tiiis disease may be more correctly 
attributed? As regal'd® the statement 
that the Apricot “ when grafted on the 
Plum stock cannot be successfully culti¬ 
vated in this country for any length of 
time, and that, therefore, seedling tree® 
raised from stones obtained from those 
countries in which It is indigenous should 
be substitued as the only possible 
remedy,” there are two strong objec¬ 
tions that can be urged against this pro¬ 
posed substitution of seedling trees either 
as stocks for grafting or as fruit-bearing 
trees. As stocks they would be no im¬ 
provement on the Plum stock while the 
preseat faulty methods of cultivating the 
Apricot are generally practised. As 
fruiting trees, they would he open to the 
objection that not one in five hundred, 
probably not one in a thousand, would 
prove equal to our best varieties; conse¬ 
quently, much time and labour would be 
lost, as well as a serious loss in quality. 

Climate. —Our knowledge of the cli¬ 
matic conditions of the countries referred 
to Is very limited. This, however, we do 
know'—they are much more elevated than 
In this country, their summers are hotter, 
and their winters are much colder and 
drier. In this country the very opposite 
conditions prevail; consequently, while 
our present methods of cultivation are 
continued, it will be impossible to main¬ 
tain the Apricot In perfect health for any 
length of time. This branch disease is 
engendei'ed by the absorption of too much 
moisture by the roots during the resting 
period, by excessive quantities of manure 
in the soil, by inattention to the state of 
the roots, by neglect of summer pruning, 
also by the low ternj)cralure of the soil. 
There are two methods by which this 
excessive absorption^of moisture itfy the 
roots [during the its ting jper’^dfr be 


corrected. Firstly, by covering a re¬ 
stricted border with wood shutters or 
galvanised iron covers, so as to throw off 
the rain effectually during the late 
autumn and winter. Secondly, by a 
cheap, dry, glazed covering of glass that 
will admit abundant ventilation. 

Manure.— -Applying manure to the roots 
of the Apricot is destructive except when 
a full crop of fruit is swelling, when a 
thorough soaking of weak liquid manure 
will prove beneficial, and when lime is de¬ 
ficient in the soil a slight, dressing every 
second or third year should he given. To 
allow T the roots to range unche?ked into a 
highly enriched vegetable horder, as is 
generally the case, cannot be too strongly 
condemned, either as regards the Apricot, 
Cherry, Peach, or the Plum. Those wdio 
still adhere to such a method deserve no 
sympathy when disaster occurs. 

Inattention to the state of the roots 
is another evil that cannot be too severely 
censured. Itestricted branch and leaf 
growth also demand restricted root 
growth. All fibrous and no tap roots 
should be the sj>ecial aim of cultivators 
of nil fruit trees, especially of stone 
fruits, and this requires frequent periodi¬ 
cal attention. The neglect of timely and 
thorough summer pinching or pruning 
necessitates severe amputation of large 
branches in winter and spring—a prac¬ 
tice that surely contributes to gumming 
and branch disease. After proper and 
efficient summer pruning very little winter 
pruning is required. 

The natural low temperature of the soil 
In this country In comparison with that 
of the countries referred to is another 
cause that engenders disease. The sim¬ 
plest and most effective method of avoid¬ 
ing this evil is to restrict the roots to a 
space about 5 feet from the base of the 
wall, so that the reflected sun-heat from 
the wall will affect the temperature of 
the border where the roots are situated. 
The roots wdll thus be subjected to a 
temperature about 5 degs. higher than 
would be the case In a border further 
from the wall. All roots should be 
severely restricted to this space. The 
Apricot Is not partial to any particular 
kind of soil or aspect. It will succeed in 
either a clayey, marly, red sandstone, or 
chalky soil. It will also succeed either 
in a southern, western, or an eastern 
aspect. 

By these methods of cultivation the 
Apricot will not only thrive, but endure. 
Good annual crops will be assured, and 
many of the trees would, I venture to 
think, attain their century, even if grafted 
on the Iium stock. T. Challis. 


Holes of the Week. 


Hardy blue flowers. —In your interest¬ 
ing article on “ Hardy Blue Flowers,” re¬ 
printed from the Boston C.S. Monitor, in 
your issue of September 7th, what I con¬ 
sider the finest blue to be found—the 
Phacella—is omitted. But it can hardly 
be called hardy.— A. B. Thorburn, 
Churchlands, Bebington, Cheshire. 


The Swan giver Daisy (Brachycome 
iberidifolia) is a graceful and lovely annual 
rarely seen in gardens, but delightful, as 
we have seen it on several occasions lately 
in spreading masses of a yard or more 
across. It grow's less than a foot in height, 
but completely hides the ground with a 
sheet of bright blue Dnisy-like flowers, 
which are extremely pretty when seen near 
at hand and distinctly effective in the dis¬ 
til uce. 

The common Chicory (Clchorium Inty- 
bus) is rarely seen in the garden, and yet 
we know of no lovelier hardy plant when 
in flow'er. It is worthy of a little trouble 
to naturalise it, especially as once this is 
accomplished it will take care of itself. 
The other day w r e saw a magnificent plant 
growing in rough Grass, and the hundreds 
of lovely blue blossoms freshly expanded 
and glowing in the morning sun had a fine 
effect. 

Argemone grandiflora (the Prickly 
Puppy) is a pretty flower of the present, 
time. Although at one time thought to be 
perennial, it usually perishes on most soils 
during winter, but it Is easily raised from 
seed sown in spring. If the plants are well 
thinned out they make large-branched 
specimens 2 feet or more in height and dia¬ 
meter, with large white flowers each about 
4 inches across, having a pretty tuft of 
yellowr stamens in the centre. 

The Qulnoe as a deoorative tree.— There 
are few fruit-trees that so well merit 
planting for decoration as the Quince. The 
habit of the tree is drooping, the growths 
coming quite to the ground. When in full 
bloom the heads are beautiful objects, and 
when the fruits are ripening they help then 
to make the tree very attractive. The 
fruits will also hang unharmed for a long 
time after colouring. There are several 
varieties, but the old favourite Pear-shaped 
seems to be the best. 

Celastrus artioulatus fruiting In Scot¬ 
land. —This appears to be fruiting this year 
with more than usual freedom, and there Is 
every promise of having a grand display 
of the scarlet and yellow uncommon¬ 
looking fruits. It is a pity that this climb¬ 
ing shrub is so rampant. It soon spreads 
by suckers, and a big mass might quickly 
be formed in some semi-wild spot in the 
woods or wild garden. Celastrus artieu- 
latus is quite hardy, but it is not every 
season that it fruits so well.—S. A. 

Cotoneaster friglda.— With the middle 
of September arrives the display made 
by this, rivalling In its season that of the 
Holly at the close of the year. No mat¬ 
ter In what position C. frigida is planted, 
it never seems to clash with its surround¬ 
ings, and when, towards the close of the 
day, the sun strikes uikhi the Innumerable 
berries, the effect is fine. Birds in some 
seasons speedily clear the berries off, 
while in others they do but little damage 
to them.— Scot. 

Garrya elllptloa In Scotland.— Looking 
round the shrubs recently, I w r as 
gratified to observe that Garrya elliptica 
Is going to provide a fine display of cat¬ 
kins later on. Here, although compara¬ 
tively favoured In respect of weather. G. 
ellLptiea lias to l>o grown on a wall, plants 
put out in the oihhi invariably succumb¬ 
ing. Such a fine shrub, however, well 
merits wall.smee. I do not mean that the 
shrub Is formallj 1 trained lind nailed to the 
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wall, but that It Is merely planted close 
to It, and allowed ito develop at will.—W. 
McG., Balmac. 

Crocus zonatus.— This Is one of the 
autumn-flowering Croci which have never 
taken their true places in the gardens of 
to-day. The flowers, which appear in 
September and October, are of a kind of 
rosy-lilac, veined with purple. The 
61 >ecific name is derived from the zone- 
like markings of orange-scarlet at the 
base of the interior of the bloom. C. 
zonatus is a native of Cilicia and the 
Lebanon. It appeals to all who grow it, 
though small, when compared with such 
autumn-flowering species as C. speciosus. 
—S. Arnott. 

Helenium striatum, as the name sug¬ 
gests, has striped flowers, but the shades of 
colour and the irregular manner in which 
they are blended give a quaint and charm¬ 
ing colour-harmony decidedly pleasing. 
Yellow of an old gold shade and bronzy- 
red are intermingled in, an indescribable 
way, and the effect of the mas9 of flowers 
on a well-grown plant is as good as that of 
a self-coloured variety. A striking group 
could be made by planting this in associa¬ 
tion with the similarly tall and handsome 
H. autumnale. 

Good Grapes from unheated house.— I am 

sending you by passenger train a sample of 
Grapes grown in an unheated house. They 
were cut off a Vine eighty years old, the 
trufe Black Hamburgh—at least, the late 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild told me it was, 
so I shall be pleased to know your verdict. 
—Anthony Wateber, Knaphill , Woking. 

[Very good in flavour. Such results 
should encourage the culture of this good 
Grape in unheated houses. The market 
Grapes are so poor in quality, owing to 
having been cut before their time, that one 
must seek home-grown Grapes.] 

The Blue Spiderwort (Commellna coeles- 
tis).—This pretty and continuous-flowering 
plant, specimens of which have been sent 
to us frequently of late, although not quite 
hardy, is worth the trouble involved in 
lifting and storing its roots through the 
winter, or with generous treatment it may 
be successfully grown as a half-hardy 
annual. It strongly resembles the Trade- 
scantias, with its erect stems and sheath¬ 
ing bright green leaves. When in bloom it 
is sure to attract notice by the richness of 
its colour, the flowers being of a deep 
Gentian blue. There is also a pure white 
variety. 

The Japanese Wineberry.— I raised my 
plants from seed, and have grown them 
from that time up till now, and have 
always found them most useful for the 
kitchen, and occasionally for dessert, 
coming in, as they do, when the summer- 
fruiting Raspberries are getting over. I 
have never found the fruit very acid, and 
every year I send away plants to visitors 
who desire them. The plants always bear 
a good crop, and are never injured, like 
the Raspberry, either by Insects or rainy 
weather. The plants I send away are 
seedlings, which come up about the gar¬ 
den.— David Wiixiams, Failand House, 
Failand, near Bristol. 

Erica pr&cox rubra.— Planters of the 
winter-flowering hardy Heaths would do 
well to bear in mind this variety of E. 
carnea. It is one of the set of twelve 
varieties sent out a few years ago by 
Messrs. James Backhouse and Son, of 
York, and ranks as one of the earliest and 
prettiest of an interesting set of early 
Heaths. It is of a rich rose-carmine, with 
madder brown tips. A good plant in bloom 
lends quite a touch of warmth to rock 
gardens at a time when we need all the 
colour we can seenfe Yrpm flower! in the 
D i gitized by 0 vdC 


open. I find that these carnea varieties 
are quite happy in any good loam.—S. 
Arnott. 

Knlphofia8.— The blooms of one of the 
Clumps of Torch Lilies referred to in my 
note on p. 461, in the issue of September 
14th, have developed in a remarkable way. 
A gentleman interested in these plants 
counted the spikes on one of the clumps, 
and found them to total eighty-nine, while 
the height of the spikes, by actual mea¬ 
surement, was 5 feet 10 inches from the 
ground level. To me, this is something in 
the way of a record, and it clearly shows 
that the clumps referred to res]>oiid to 
the occasional pailfuls of liquid manure 
which they receive when wall-fruit trees 
in their neighbourhood are being watered. 
—W. McG., Balmae. 


Clematis Davidlana has been very beauti¬ 
ful for some weeks i>ast, and promises to 
remain so for some time. It is one of the 
herbaceous kind, and although introduced 
from China in 1808 it is rarely seen in gar¬ 
dens. It grows about a yard high, and the 
shoots are clothed with large leaves, while 
in their axils and all round the stem 
cluster the thick whorls of blossom. The 
flowers in shape and size resemble those of 
a Hyacinth, and in colour are a light or 
lavender-blue. They hist for a long time 
and look charming as they nestle beneath 
the ample foliage. Such a long-lasting and 
pretty Clematis as this should be more 
frequently seen, for if planted in a warm 
spot at the foot of a low wall it will give 
no trouble. 

The Tamarisk.— Although this is a fami¬ 
liar shrub in some seaside gardens, one 
hardly ever sees it inland. It is a strange 
omission on the part of garden planters not 
to have a shrub that is a perfect embodi¬ 
ment of grace and beauty. This note is 
suggested by a beautiful specimen just seen 
iu a little suburban garden, a noble plant 
indeed, as refreshing in its rich verdure 
and pleasing distinctiveness of habit within 
the smoke zone as it is in many an arid 
seashore district,on the south coast. The 
plant in question was a large one, and had 
evidently been cut back closely at some 
period, but it i9 now a branching, spread¬ 
ing mass, with wands 12 feet in length, as 
graceful as Pampas plumes, and terminated 
by a long, drooping, branched raceme of 
tiny blossoms. A shrub of such a distinct 
aspect, and withal so-easy to grow, might 
be made a pretty feature in gardens. 

The Tree Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus).— 
This is one of the most beautiful flowering 
shrubs in the garden during the late sum¬ 
mer and early autumn months, and yet, 
strange as it may seem, we hardly ever see 
it. It comes into bloom when shrubs 
chiefly are flowerless, and gives a suc¬ 
cession of beautiful blooms for several 
weeks, whilst its importance is all the 
greater by reason of the rich variety of 
pretty colours that are now to be had. We 
saw some charming bushes the other day a 
mass of bloom from top to bottom, one with 
flowers of the purest white especially con¬ 
spicuous, and a gem among flowering 
shrubs at any time. Although this shrub 
is not a success perhaps in poor, light soils 
that dry up quickly, there is plenty of 
places where it would thrive and be a 
source of interest late in summer. 
Although some might have avoided the 
Tree Mallow in the past because of the 
dingy purple tone of colour that certain 
varieties possess, this should not deter 
them from planting it, now that varieties 
are to be bad in brighter and lovelier hues. 
Those in pure white, soft pink, rich rose, 
and sky-blue must surely please even the 
most critical in flower colours. 


Llgustrum lucidum.— One of the most 
effective shrubs in flower during late 
August and September is Ligust.rum luci- 
diini, an evergreen Trivet of more than 
average beauty. A native of China, it 
was originally introduced to this country 
in .171)4, and it is difficult to imagine why 
it (should have escaped general cultiva¬ 
tion for so long, old plants being very 
rare. In. the course of twelve years or 
fifteen years it may be expected to grow 
into a hiush 12 feet high, and eventually 
■to reach a height, of 20 feet or more, with 
a wide head, well branched to near the 
ground. In China it often forms a small 
tree with a decided trunk. In that country 
it has some considerable economic import¬ 
ance, for a small insect which secretes 
wax feeds upon its branches. The wax is 
collected, and from it the Chinese make 
the candles so much in favour with them 
at funerals and feasts. Although it has 
no value lie re for such a purpose, it is 
worth attention, both as an evergreen and 
as a flowering shrub, ]*irtieularly as it 
blooms at a time when flowering shrubs 
are scarce.—D. 

The Swale Apple.—1 am enclosing two 
kinds of Apples from old trees—perhaps 
150 years old, at least. The larger one is 
the “ Swale,” a mid-season, distinct 
variety cooking Apple. When I came here 
in 1872, the place was full of old orchards. 
Every little small holding, with its clay 
dabbin house, had its orchard as well as 
the farms. The only standard kinds were 
the Manx and the Keswick Oodlins. The 
rest were local kinds, said to be raised 
mostly by an old family of Quakers. One 
kind was called “ Friends’ Fancy.”* These 
orchards were often on wet, mainlined 
land, yet the trees were quite healthy, and 
the orchards showed very few misses. 
Orchards planted on lietter land with 
newer kinds have often failed in two or 
three years with canker ; even these same 
old kinds, when grafted, went the same 
way. Why is this? I have proved the 
stock to have been a sweet Crab in at leas: 
one case, where a sucker from an ancient 
tree fruited. Perhaps the old folks knew 
something we do not, or perhaps a succes¬ 
sion of good seasons at the time of plant¬ 
ing gave the trees a start.—J. Stor¬ 
mont n, Kirk bride, Carlisle. 

The White Cedar or Incense Cedar 

(Libocedrus deeurrens). — Among the 
numerous Conifers from Western North 
America the tree under notice is con¬ 
spicuous by reason of its stately columnar 
habit, the branch system being eompiet 
and exceedingly narrow, very little taper 
being noticeable between base and sum¬ 
mit. Under natural conditions, it is found 
between 120 leet and 150 feet in height, 
whilst in tills country there are trees 00 
feet to 70 foot high, which are always 
pleasing and effective, standing sentinel- 
like amid other trees, and altering very 
little in appearance throughout the year, 
the ratiler lighter green of tlie young 
leaves being the only change. The leaves 
for the first year are dark, glossy green, 
without the sombre and rather depressing 
effect; of the Yew. It is found in Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregon, and urns introduced 
by Jeffrey in 1855. Being quite hardy, it 
can be planted widely, and good speci¬ 
mens exist in many parts of the country. 
In the South of England it is well repre¬ 
sented in the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. 
In 'this count ry it can only be regarded as 
an ornamental tree, and. like other ever¬ 
green Conifers, it can only be expected to 
assume good projiortioiis when growing in 
a clear atmosphere, the smoke and other 
impulses often present in the neighbour¬ 
hood or large towns being fatal to satis- 
fiK-tor.v ?i''>'v© r jgf(Yal from 
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MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA 
EXMOUTH VAR. 

The tree of this here figured is of pyramid 
form, 28 feet in height, with a spread of 
20 feet, and the trunk at 3 feet from the 
ground is 3 feet in circumference. It has 
borne a wondrous lot of blooms this 
season. The house in front of which it is 
growing was built in 1S37. I conclude, 
therefore, that the garden was laid out 
soon after, and this tree probably dates 
from about that time. My grandfather’s 
nursery here always contained a lot of 
standard, bush, and trained Magnolias, 
and I have tried to keep up a stock in the 
same way. P. M. Veitcii. 

The Nurscries, Exeter. 


CLERODENDRON TRICIIOTOMUM. 
The different Clerodciulrons differ very 


Magnolia grandiflora, Exmouth 


much from each other in habit, flower, 
and other particulars. Most of them are 
natives of tropical regions and, con¬ 
sequently, require artificial heat in this 
country. That at the head of this note is 
one of the limited number of hardy kinds. 
It. forms a large shrub or small tree a 
dozen feet or so in height. The wood is of 
a soft, pithy nature, and is apt to die back 
during severe winters. The leaves have a 
most unpleasant odour when roughly 
handled. The flowers, which are borne in 
panicles from the axils of the uppermost 
leaves, are at their best during the late 
summer mouths. They are each about 
inches across, and protrude from a com¬ 
paratively large reddish calyx. The fruit, 
which is about the size of a Pea, is at 
first blue, but gradually darkens till it be¬ 
comes almost, if not quite, black. It re¬ 
mains attached to the persistent calyx for 
a considerable time. /This Oeroden|i-pn is 
hardy ii mostalistric^^i^lJtcei.Ei \ (jyell- 


drained loamy soil and a sunny spot. 
Under these conditions it forms a very 
pleasing feature when most trees are out 
of bloom. A second species, sometimes 
classed as a variety of C. trichotomum, is 

C. Fargesi, which was a few r years since 
given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It differs from C. 
trichotomum in the leaves being smaller 
and less downy, while the calyx is green, 
becoming pink with age. This species is a 
native of China, whereas C. trichotomum 
occurs both in China and Japan. From an 
ornamental standpoint C. Fargesi is the 
better of the two. There is yet a third 
hardy species, namely, 

C. fcetjdum, also a Chinese plant. It 
differs from those above named, inasmuch 
as in many districts it dies practically to 
the ground during the winter. Stout stems 


var., at Mount Radford , Exeter. 


that attain a height of 3 feet to G feet are 
pushed up and are clothed with large 
heart-shaped leaves and terminated to¬ 
wards the end of August or in September 
by large, closely-packed heads of purplish- 
red blossoms. These have a heavy, sw T eet 
smell, but if the leaves are bruised the 
correctness of the specific name is at once 
apparent. K. II. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Destroying tree stumps.—I am going to 
have a lot of trees cut down this year for 
firewood. I have a lot of old Chestnuts, 
Elms, Birch, and Poplars. What is the 
best way to destroy the stumps and roots ? 
As labour is scarce and expensive, it will 
be difficult to dig up the roots and stumps. 
I want to destroy them as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, in order to replant young trees.— 
F. Albrecht. 

[The following is said to be a good 
recipe :—In the autumn bore a hole 1 inch 


or 2 inches in diameter and IS inches deep, 
put in ozs. of saltpetre, fill with water, 
and plug up close. In the following spring 
put into the same hole i gill of kerosene, 
and then light. The stump will smoulder 
away without blazing, and leave nothing 
but ashes. The best way, however, we 
find, is to grub up the stumps.] 

The Balm of Gilead (Cedaxmella tri- 
phylla).—I should be much obliged if you 
would name the enclosed plant for me: 
also tell me if an annual or perennial, and 
how it is cultivated.—H. Frewen. 

[The specimen of plant you send is 
known as the Balm of Gilead (Cedronelhi 
triphylla), a small shrub from the Canary 
Islands and only half-hardy. You can 
grow it in pots during the winter in a 
greenhouse from which frost is just ex¬ 
cluded, in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and a little peat, with a large proportion 
of sand if the loam is heavy. During sum¬ 
mer you can plant it out in a sunny border, 
and lift it again about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, repotting it and returning it to the 
greenhouse. If the soil of your garden is 
heavy you must lighten it with a liberal 
quantity of sand and leaf-mould, or in¬ 
corporate about one-third of sandy, old 
lotting soil with the natural material.] 

Populus Eugcnei.— The Poplar most 
commonly seen in this country apart from 
the Lombardy Poplar, which has no value 
for timber, is P. seretina, usually called 
the Black Italian Poplar. It grow r s 
rapidly, and forms timber at a very rapid 
rate ; but the timber is often coarse and 
knotty, the branch system being wide and 
heavy. P. Eugenei, on the other hand, 
forms small branches and a na.rrow r head, 
thereby taking up less space and forming 
cleaner timber. The rate of growth is 
also rapid, and it would appear to be a 
valuable timber tree. It is of hybrid 
origin, and originated in the nursery of 
Simon-Louis, near Metz, nearly ninety 
years ago. The original tree is said to 
exceed 150 feet in height, with a girth nt 
4 feet up of over 23 feet. It is widely 
planted in France as a hedgerow’ and road¬ 
side tree, and its cultivation ought to be 
extended in this country. Although 
Poplars form the finest trees in most 
places, such as the banks of streams, 
where their roots can enter the water, 
they also thrive well under less favour¬ 
able conditions, and at Kew P. Eugenei 
has made very satisfactory lu-ogress on 
sandy soil which drains rapidly. As it is 
easily increased from cuttings of the 
iil>ened w’ood inserted out of doors, there 
is no reason why a large stock of plants 
should not be raised with little trouble, 
though at present iu this country it ap¬ 
pears to be very limited. It seems to 
have appeared as a chance hybrid, but its 
parentage is presumed to be one of the 
hybrids—Populus marilandica or P. re- 
generata—with the Lombardy Poplar as 
the male parent.—W. D. 

Hibiscus syriacus.— This is one of the 

loveliest of autumn-flowering shrubs. We 
rarely see it iu gardens, although it is 
hardy, vigorous, and free, thriving espe¬ 
cially well uiK>n cool, moist soils. Many 
gardens w’ould be enriched if breadths of 
it replaced the too common masses of 
poorer things, such as Box aud Laurel. 
In suitable soils it grows more than G feet 
high, and nearly as much through, the 
branches being laden with blossoms, 
W’h.icli cluster among the leaves. There 
are single and double forms, embracing 
many shades, from pure white to crimson 
and purple. It Is a good town plant, as 
healthy, free-fl<iweredIbushes may be seen 
in the Epjbanjkment| |$irdeiis. ^ j -r y 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Spring-sown Onions. —Those sown early 
in March are now ready for pulling ana 
drying prior to storing for winter and 
spring use. Should the unsettled weather 
continue, the drying-off had better be car¬ 
ried out in an open shed, a vinery, or 
Peach house at rest, as, unless this is 
done effectually, the Onions will not keep 
well. All that are thick-necked should 
be put by themselves and used first, as 
they will not, even under the best of con¬ 
ditions, keep for any length of time. 
When all are thoroughly dry, and not a 
vestige of the green tops remaining, store 
them in layers in a cool, dry place, from 
which, when occasion demands, frost can 
be excluded. To enable their being kept 
as long as ]>ossibJe, all bulbs having topis 
of a sufficient length should be tied to* 
getber in bunches of five or six, and sus¬ 
pended on cords under the roof or ceiling 
of the store, so that air can circulate 
freely among them. Any very small bulbs 
may be placed on one side for pickling. 
The small, salver-skinned Onion, grown ex¬ 
pressly for the last-named purpose, 
should now be lifted and dried off. As 
vsoon as this is accomplished, use at once, 
a,s they keen in good condition but for a 
short period compared with other varie¬ 
ties. 

Lettuces. —The pricking out of Lettuces 
raised from seed sown as advised should 
be attended to. Rough frames or pits, if 
at liberty, may be filled with them, while 
sheltered places outside, such as the strip 
of alley next the wall under Peach < and 
Apricot walls, where they usually winter 
well, and turn in for use early in spring, 
answer wall. Any very forward plants 
may be set out on a warm border, as 
there is always a chance that they may 
pass through the winter unharmed, and 
prove useful in spring. If, after the 
)lauts for the foregoing purposes have 
KM>n drawn from the drills, the remainder 
stand too thickly in the same to winter 
well, do not hesitate to thin them out 
somewhat, as those which remain, being 
hardy, will prove invaluable fear planting 
next March. See that plants in each of 
the foregoing instances are properly pro¬ 
tected from slug attacks by the use of a 
mixture of lime and ashes, or some other 
approved remedy. 

Asparagus. —See that the safety of the 
tops is not endangered in any way, re¬ 
newing ties or whatever means of sup¬ 
port is employed if necessary. Look over 
and clear away all weeds from the surface 
by hand-weeding, and, as fine produce for 
next season depends so much on the de¬ 
velopment of strong growth and crowns 
in the current year, give «the beds another 
and final dressing or fish guano or some 
other suitable stimulant as a means of 
ensuring this end. 

Indian Azaleas. —These must not be 
allowed to remain outdoors so long as to 
run the risk of the soil getting into a 
saturated condition. A cooJ, airy green¬ 
house will best suit their requirements, as 
from here the plants can be drafted as 
required to other quarters to be forced 
into bloom. Before taking them in, ex¬ 
amine -and rectify anything found amiss 
with the drainage, and then svringe the 
plants w’ith an insecticide, whether in- 
wH-ts are present or not. Water carefully 
after housing, not trusting to the eye, 
but ascertaining first, by tapping each 
pot, whether water is required or not. 

Camellias. —These had also be better 
housed, for the same reason. In their 
case, a thorough cleaning of foliage and 
young wood of smut and scale should, if 
required, be giveiy-before they are taken 
in. Other hard-tv ootkdj j mHv re¬ 

main outdoors a liable 1 longer. , ^ J Ar W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Late Grapes. —Every effort should be 
made to get the latest Grapes to ripen 
perfectly, this being an absolute neces¬ 
sity if they are intended to be kept for a 
long time' before they arc cut. Lady 
Downe’s, Gros Colman, and Lady Hutt 
require a longer period for ripening than 
most Grapes, and for this reason they 
should be grown in a house by themselves. 
Ventilation must now be given with great 
care, and the temperature in the vinery 
must not be allowed to drop below (>0 
degs. until the Grapes are quite ripe. If 
wasps are troublesome, the ventilators 
must bo covered with hexagon wasp- 
proof netting. Remove all new lateral 
growths, and examine the hunches care¬ 
fully for diseased berries, which must l>e 
cut out and burned. Watering also needs 
to be done very carefully. On no account 
must the borders become sodden, and 
when water is applied, see that it is of 
the same temperature as the atmosphere 
of the house. If the outside borders are 
covered with stable manure or other 
mulch, it is advisable to remove this and 
lightly fork up the surface of the border. 
When rains are frequent, the border* if 
possible, should be covered with l>oarcls or 
lights, to carry off the water, but they 
should be removed when it is fine, so that 
the soil may receive the full benefit of 
sunshine. Ripe Grapes may be kept upon 
the Vines for a conisaderable time, but, in 
order to preserve them in the best con¬ 
dition, it is necessary to give attention 
to several details. The temperature 
should be allowed to fluctuate with the 
conditions outside, but at no tuine should 
it be allow'od to fall below 50 dogs. The 
air in the vinery should lie kept in circula¬ 
tion, and both the front and top venti¬ 
lators should be opened when the w’eatlier 
is dry, but in wet or foggy weather they 
should be closed, as on no account must 
modsturo l>e a.llowed to condense on the 
berries. Pot plaints that require water¬ 
ing should not be brought into the vinery, 
as the moisture from these would be in¬ 
jurious. The Vine leaves should be re¬ 
moved as soon as they foil, and the 
bunches frequently examined for any de¬ 
caying berries, which should be promptly 
cut out. If watering of the border l>ecomes 
necessary, do this early in the morning of 
a fine day. Before water is applied re¬ 
move the straw or other material that has 
been placed on the border to lessen 
evaporation, and replace it later in the 
day. 

IV Inter salads.— Every available cold pit 
will now be filled with Lettuce and En¬ 
dive, so that they may become estab¬ 
lished before the winter arrives. It is a 
much better plan to plant winter salads 
where they will grow' without disturbance 
than to lift them from the open ground 
after they have ^rown to their full size, 
sometimes after they have been injured 
by frost. From seeds sown in August 
we have a plentiful supply of strong Let¬ 
tuce plants suitable for planting in pits. 
The soil is raised to within 15 inches of 
the glass, and trodden firmly while mode¬ 
rately dry. A space of 9 inches is allowed 
between the plaints, as plenty of room is 
required to stir the soil l>etween the rows 
with the Dutch hoe. The lights will not 
be placed on the frames until frost occurs, 
except during heavy rains. A small sow¬ 
ing of Lettuce seed may be made now to 
furnish plants for early spring supplies. 
The seedlings should be protected from 
inclement weather, and planted in cold 
frames as early in the New Year as pos¬ 
sible . 

Beetroot. —The main crop is also ready 
for lifting. This must be done with care, 
as any damage will injure the quality of 
the roots. These are stored in a cool, dry 
•shed in sand, so as to exclude the air. 

F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Plant houses. —The present time is, in 
the case of plant houses, more or less a 
period of transition—that is to say, the 
plants which have been serviceable 
throughout the summer begin to turn 
shabby, and it is as yet too early to think 
about Chrysanthemums. Therefore, to 
make the most of the plants which are 
still passably in bloom, a little restaging 
may be done. It is surprising what a 
different appearance a rather broken- 
dow’n-looking lot of plants may be made 
to assume when their positions are 
changed, and when exhausted flowers and 
decaying foliage are removed. After all, 
this intermediate stage is brief, but in 
the rapidly shortening days on© likes to 
see plant houses as bright as possible. 
Some use, in a case like this, lias been 
made of Coleuses, principally seedlings; 
but the colours are bright, and well 
adapted for the temporary use which is 
being made of them, while no regret will 
l>e felt when they must be discarded to 
make room for other things. Useful, too, 
is a batch of Nieotiana Sanderre in 5-inch 
pods. These are dwarf and sturdily 
grown, and their colour, a bright rosy- 
purple, is very effective. Statiee profusa, 
flowering for the third time in the course 
of the present season, is also useful, and 
Begonias of kinds, Pelargoniums, Helio¬ 
trope, Hydrangeas, and so on will last 
out until the end of the month. Ferns 
may yet be grown as coolly as possible, 
but the time is at hand when plants which 
have been scattered up and down during 
the summer months must be assembled. 
Strictly speaking, fires ought now to lie 
lighted every afternoon for the stove, but 
in these days, when coal is scarce and the 
rarer plants have temporarily (it is hoped) 
been put on one side, artificial heat may 
yet be dispensed with, provided the most 
is made of the sun-heat. At present 
Bougainvillea Sanderiana is very effective, 
either on a trellis or trained in bush form. 
Pancratium fragrans is always acceptable, 
its sweetly scented and chaste white 
flow T ers being favourites with most people. 
When Caladiums lose their fresh look, let 
the supplies of water be gradually les¬ 
sened, and where Gloriosa superba yet 
lingers, that, too, may be treated in the 
same way. Poinsettias ought not to be 
starved in small pots, otherwise the foliage 
w ill drop, and (the value of the plants will 
deteriorate. 

Cinerarias. —A nice batch for early 
flowering, chiefly C. grandiflora, and prin¬ 
cipally in 8-incn pots, has been cleaned 
down and placed in a cool house near the 
lass. As a precautionary measure, the 
ouse was lightly vaporised after the 
plants ware put m position. 

Tomatoes in pots have been, on the 
whole, rather unsatisfactory, the plants 
having received a check in their earliest 
stage from which they were slow' to re¬ 
cover. Less water is now' allowed, and 
shortly the remaining fruits will be cut. 
The soil in which the-se have been grown, 
with the addition of a little fresh material, 
forms a most excellent medium for the 
Salvias, Eupatordums, and similar things 
mentioned above. 

Vegetable garden. —Main crop Celery 
has now received its first tying, and 3 
inches or thereby of soil have been put 
round the plants to steady them. They 
will be more thoroughly attended to when 
the soil is drier. Mainer op Potatoes are 
being lifted. The yield is a heavy one, 
and there is but little disease; as a matter 
of foot, in a breadth of considerable ex¬ 
tent only about half-a-dozen diseased 
tubers were noticed. It is hoped that 
similar results may be obtained when the 
late varieties come to be lifted. Circum¬ 
stances have prevented the preparation of 
the quarters for Strawberries, but in the 
course of the week a beginning has been 
made w'ith the digging, and planting will 
not now be longer delayed. 

J W. McGuffog. 

Bcl7n.cc Ckirdens, Kirkciidlrig?i£. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 


Androsacc lanuginosa in cle/t of rocks at Mr. Hanbury’s . 


in this Himalayan kind we have a species 
not only first rate, but one comparable to 
no other of its class. To have once seen 
it in tiie heyday of its splendour—count¬ 
less numbers of pink flower clusters 
athwart sprays of glistening silvery 
leaves—would convince any flower lover 
of its worth. Those who have not seen 
the plant at its besfrT&av glean a Ik in t as 
to itg- floKvgr bfre|doy]QE i»»Qt| 0ock- 


tlie effects of such well-conceived planting 
bring into prominence a notable subject, 
one—if already popillar and well known— 
for which there is still room on a more 
extended scale in those instances where 
as yet its all too feeble use has not re¬ 
sulted in much good. 

The results depicted in the Illustration 
show but one of the several ways of em¬ 
ploying the plant. I can recall a won¬ 


Begonia Weltoniensis.— We have had so 
many new Begonias introduced within re¬ 
cent years that the merits of this good old 
variety are apt to be overlooked. It was 
raised about fifty years ago by the late 
Colonel Trevor Clarke, of Daventry, the 
parents being two South African species, 
namely, the white-flowered B. Dregei ami 
the coppery-orange tinted B. Sutherland!. 
As the flowers of B. Weltoniensis are of a 
pleasing shade of pink, it seems somewhat 
strange that it should have resulted from 
the crossing of a white and a deep orange- 
coloured species. Such results are, how¬ 
ever, well known to the hybridist, a 
parallel case being that of the Javanese 
Rhododendron Princess Itoyal, whose 
parents were R. javanicum (orange) and 
R. jasminiflorum (white). In growth B. 
Weltoniensis is more nearly related to B. 
Dregei than its other parent. It is of a 
rather upright yet freely-branched habit, 
with somewhat succulent stems. The root- 
stock is not tuberous as in B. Sutherlandi, 
but thickened after the manner of its other 
parent. The foliage of B. Weltoniensis is 
very pleasing, its effect being heightened 
by the red leaf-stalks. This Begonia was 
at one time freely grown for Covent Gar¬ 
den Market, and was also used for summer 
bedding. Apart from its value in the 
greenhouse it jftJj^o ,a fgopd window plant. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


drous picture of it seen years ago in the 
old Parsonage garden at Ryde, where a 
sun-smitten rock sloi>e or bank wholly 
covered with it was also well worthy of 
imitation. Not that the plant is difficult, 
but rather that certain essentials must 
exist before the fullest measure of its 
beauty can bo realised. The species is 
obviously a sun-lover, revelling on the 
crests of rocks with its roots away in 
fhe cool depths of crevice or fissure with 
disintegrated rock and loam as its chief 
food. A modification of it would be a 
sunny rock wall, the roots well away in a 
generous depth of loam, broken sand¬ 
stone, or old mortar, or ail combined. 
Lime, to some extent, in conjunction with 
sun and a dryish environment, enhances 
the silvery effect of the subject, and given 
those, together with free drainage, the 
plant asks for little more. On the other 
hand, on the flat, where leaf and flower 
arc soon strewn with soil, as also in rich, 
damp soils, this plant is never a success. 

That so unique an alpine is readily in¬ 
creased, whether by seed or cuttings, is 
but another recommendation. Cuttings of 
an inch or more long, whether of the un¬ 
flowered tips of the shoots or of the 
older flowering stems, root readily 
throughout the summer in liandlight, 
frame, or cool greenhouse if made to a 
joint in the usual way, and excess of 
moisture and damp avoided. Potted 
singly when rooted, and the tips removed, 
bushiness from the base wilf be promoted 
at once, otherwise it will be delayed for 
some time. Established examples are 
not averse to close pruning annually— 
early in the year—tire young resulting 
shoots often showing a greater vigour 
than the old. The typical kind has pink 
or rose-coloured dusters of flowers with 
deei>er-toned centre. In the variety 
Leiohtlini (oeuiata) the flowers are almost 
white, with crimson-coloured eye. In 
the Lissadell variety, probably a selected 
seedling form, the plant resembles the 
type, but is larger in all its parts, and, 
therefore, most desirable from the garden 
point of view. E. II. Jenkins. 


Hoek, Alpine, Bog, fern, and Water Gardens. 


ANDROSACE LANUGINOSA. 

If it Is correct to appraise an alpine be¬ 
cause of its exceeding flower beauty, won¬ 
drous display, simple cultural needs, and 
adaptation to circumstances in many and 
diverse parts of the British Isles, then 


draping worth from the good illustration 
of it accompanying the present note. 
Nothing could possibly be finer, show 
better the rignt way of employing such 
plants, or l>e more worthy of emulating 
than the group referred to. Incidentally, 
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A flEVERIE. 


“ I remember, I remember 
The Roses red and wbite, 

The Lilac where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 

The Laburnum on his birthday. 

The tree \& living yet.” 

So sang dear old Tom Ilood. “ The tree is 
living yet,” but what about “ my brother ”? 
Is all well with him? Does he yet live? 
Aye, he lives and will live so long as 
memory lasts, though his bones are quietly 
resting in the blood-soaked soil of the 
Ypres salient. lie lives in our hearts and 
speaks to us many precious words through 
that Laburnum or other tree he planted 
with such loving care, and its drooping 
flowers are as golden tears, a perennial 
tribute to him who shall see it no more for 
ever. 

As it is with us, so is it with many, many 
thousands throughout our stricken land. 
Walking in our gardens, we are reminded 
on every hand of those we so keenly miss. 

That Rose budded by-, that Apple-tree 

grafted by-, that old stool of Fuchsia, 

now laden with crimson tears, of which 
one was so fond, and a thousand such-like 
things are endeared to us by some precious 
memory. 

They, mayhap, si)eak to us of some 
“ deed of glory done for dear old England’s 
sake,” some act of heroism with which a 
grateful country rang, some noble action 
which made our hearts to glow with pride 
even in the midst of scalding tears. Or it 
may be they tell only of duty done, of life 
laid down, the great surrender for his 
country’s sake, so that we find each 
familiar spot invested with new interests, 
sad beyond a doubt, but inexpressibly 
precious. 

Some there are who, broken and worn 
by the war, will yet come liack to us out of 
the seething cauldron, seeking the rest and 
repose they have so splendidly earned. 
Nowhere will they And these so complete 
and so effective as in the gardens they have 
loved so well and tended from their earliest 
days—gardens which, amid the roaring of 
the guns and the crashing of the nerve- 
shattering shells, have flitted before their 
eyes as “ visions of heaven.” Just imagine 
them amid the mud and watery wastes of 
Flanders, or in that devastated country 
beyond Peronne which hn9 twice been 
fought over within a few months, where 
Kulture (with a big K) has so ruthlessly 
destroyed everything it was possible to 
destroy and left a vast desolation. Is it 
not a mercy, directly vouchsafed them, that 
in their brief intervals of slumber, wrapt 
in their coats beneath the open sky, 
visions of the dear old home and, perhaps, 
some favourite spot In their equally dear 
garden come to them with messages of en¬ 
couragement and^g3bd^rhc°r, J;JlliTpg them 
thiCt it Will hot Vl^l Alsr oe wjrfted war, 


but that in the by no means distant future 
Peace will again unfold her wings and 
cover the earth, and not only bring the 
warriors back to old friends and old scenes, 
but will endow them with greater capaci¬ 
ties for enjoying and appreciating those 
things they have so grievously missed? 
That being so, a strong call is made ujion 
us stay-at-homes to *‘ keep the home Arcs 
burning ” and generally to uphold our end, 
s> that when they return from the war 
they shall neither find the hearthstone cold 
nor the garden bare. It is in that spirit we 
shall hoi>e week by week to shape our re¬ 
marks as we ramble together among our 
flowers, our fruits, our vegetables, and 
many another garden feature. The com¬ 
panionship cannot be irksome where the 
love of our subject is mutual, for though 
the pen may at times become dull, the 
theme is ever bright. 

The writer could, if the occasion de¬ 
manded, tell of many years’ experience in 
the world of gardening, where he is not 
altogether unknown. Rut why should he? 
The older I grow the more do I incline to 
the opinion that our gardens demand more 
from our hearts than they do from our 
heads. I could amplify that with many an 
illustration if I thought it necessary, but 
those for whom 1 am writing will scarcely 
question it. 

The late Dean Hole was a true lover of 
his garden if ever there was one. I feel 
mine was a great privilege to know him 
and to hear him speak. He has placed it 
on record that he who would have lovely 
Roses in his garden must first have lovely 
Roses in his heart. That is a very 
pregnant saying—it is true as Truth itself, 
and it holds good not only as regards 
Roses, but embraces every flower, fruit, 
and vegetable in the garden. He who 
would have a beautiful garden must first 
of all conceive it in his heart, and only 
through great and infinite labour can it 
materialise. Lightened by love, this labour 
becomes enjoyable and feeds upon itself. 
No garden ever yet “ betrayed the hand 
that nourished it,” but, responding to 
every touch, ungrudgingly gives of its best. 
Nor need we put any limit to our en¬ 
thusiasm, for it cannot be wasted. 

Many years ago I paid a visit to a noted 
and highly successful fruit grower. I 
never saw a garden so beautifully kept—I 
never saw any fruit to equal his. The 
secret of his success was that he placed his 
love and his enthusiasm far above mere 
commercial considerations, with the happy 
and quite natural result that the one 
brought unequalled success to the other, 
so that his name became a household word 
to all growers of fruit. 

He who would reduce gardening to a 
merely mechanical ojieratiou must ulti¬ 
mately fail, for the ever-varying natural 
conditions will not be harnessed and con¬ 
trolled. They have a way of upsetting the 


best laid-out plans. Even if he succeeded 
he would rob gardening of its most 
precious asset, viz., “ pleasure a plea¬ 
sure which can laugh at difficulties, defy 
time, and keep the heart for ever young. 

I once knew a man who grew many 
thousands of Tomato plants yielding 
several tons of fruit. He would by no 
means subscribe to my theory, for in bis 
way he reduced Tomato growing to an 
exact science—or thought he had. He 
looked upon his garden as a ‘‘Tomato 
factory,” and insisted upon his rules being * 
rigidly adhered fo. He succeeded—for a 
time. Now, though he is alive and well 
and hearty, his place knows him no more. 

You and I will do well to steadfastly set 
our faces against this unimaginative, love¬ 
less, mechanical gardening—if gardening it 
can be called. We would rather l>e known 
as enthusiasts. We love our cult. Our 
plants, our flowers are to us almost as so 
many children, to coax, to encourage, to 
nourish, and to train. We are not as Peter 
Ilell, to whom 

“ A Primrose on the river’9 brim 
A yellow Primrose was to him, 

Ami it was nothing more,” 
for we can find an infinity of interest even 
in such a common flower as the “ yellow 
Primrose.” 

My hair is now grey, and it is nearly 
ha If-a-century since I left school. Rut 
through all the intervening years, years 
which have not been without their full 
quota of troubles and anxieties, lines which 
1 learnt to sing in those far-away days 
have been ever recurrent in my mind. 1 
place them on record here, and with them 
conclude this introductory article :— 

“ Heaven decrees not that our days 
should be spent in tears and 
mourning, 

Or the skies had known no stars, 
and the earth no flowers adorning.” 

F. J. F. 


Garden Pests and friends. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Cucumber. —Enclosed plea^o 
find a Cucuml>er covered with spots. I 
should be glad if you could tell me if it is 
a disease, as nearly every plant and fruit, 
from the smallest to the largest, is in¬ 
fected. I use fire-lieat by night, but it 
does not seem to improve matters.— 
W. F. 

[The Cucumber submitted bus been at¬ 
tacked by a fungoid disease named Cucum¬ 
ber scab (Cladosporlmn scabies). Cut and 
burn every fruit showing signs of the 
disease, and then spray the plants, and 
two or three times afterwards at weekly 
intervals, with liver of sulphur solution, 
made by dissolving £ oz. of the chemical 
in one gallon of warm water, in which, 
while hot, dissolve 1 oz. soft soap. Re fore 
consuming or disposing of the fruits wiic 
them carefully with a damp cloth. After 
the plants cease to bear clear out the soil, 
char it, and do not use it again for Cucum¬ 
ber growing.] 

Thrips on Begonias (J. F.). —You do not 

slay, but w© conclude that your Begonias 
are growing in pots. The leaves are at¬ 
tacked by yellow tlirips, which are so 
minute as to lie scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. Begonias are particularly 
liable to this pest, and, if Hie atmosphere 
of the structure in which the plants are 
glowing is rather dry ? it makes rapid pro¬ 
gress. Vaporising with XL All will klI 
the thrips, but it will take some time to 
got your Begonias into a healthy state 
again. You ought to raise some seedliiigs 
every year, these being far more satisfac¬ 
tory than growing old tubers from year to 

Cornell universib— 
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Outdoor Plants. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

NO. XXII.— GYPSOPHILA REPENS AS AN 
edging. —Being fond of the rock clothing 
Gypsopliila repens, we use it freely as 
one of the best for gracing a stone edging 
to Rose and various flower-beds. The 
wall Ilairboll (Campanula niuralis), very 
free In various parts of the garden, on 
walls as well as in beds, sets itself among 
tlie silvery Chalk plant with such effect as 
no scheme could equal. Both plants 
flower together in May, and for a Jong 
time, and grow in any edging. So now 
we have to take the hint, and plant a mix- 


even if we follow the excellent advice 
which has been given in Gardening not to 
empty the seed-pots until the following 
season, to give late seedlings a chance of 
appearing, there is a great gain in autumn 
sowing. Seeds sown in autumn do not 
require great care. They are sown in the 
ordinary way, and the soil just kept 
moderately moist all winter. Though the 
seeds are frozen in hard weatJier, it has 
been found that they are not a bit the 
worse, and germinate considerably more 
quickly than those which are in the seeds¬ 
man's s*t.ores or our own cupboards or 
drawers until spring comes round. 
Soane readers may think that I am 
too emphatic as to the question of autumn 
sowing of Primulas, but my experience is 
strongly in its favour. 


in water than after they have been visited 
by insects or blackened by the rain. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


BEGONIAS AND DRY WEATHER. 
Some have gone so far as to say that the 
Begonias woqld oust the Pelargoniums 
from the flower garden, but, good as the 
former are in tliedr many shades of colour 
and ornamental foliage, they lack bril¬ 
liancy, and cannot be seen to advantage 
unless close at hand. Not only so, but 
unless special attention is bestowed on 
them, they make but poor headway in a 
tropical summer. A drippng season suits 
them best, and this is detrimental to the 
majority of summer-lKxlding subjects. 
Much may, however, be done towards 
making the Begonia a success even in the 
hottest and driest summers by giviug a 
suitable root-run and judiciously mulch¬ 
ing and watering. Only a few days since 
I inspected several large beds in a private 



Gypsophila repens as an edging to Hose beds. 


ture of both these charming rock plants. 
—W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster acris. —Though the flowers of this 
may appear insignificant in themselves, 
they are bright and showy in a mass, the 
narrowly pctalled blooms harmonising 
well with the graceful, sharp-pointed 
foliage. I like It for its early flower¬ 
ing. Such a Starwort deserves considera¬ 
tion, even though it is an old one. 

Sowing seeds of hardy Primulas.— 
From exi>erience I am satisfied that a 
larger proj>ortion of the seeds of Primulas 
sown in autumn and looked after during 
the winter germinate the first spring bet¬ 
ter than those which^re sown in^pring. 
The latter give a /eonsiderald/Aampler 
proporton of seed li nss_JWe.-li *st WnUr^a nd , 


Silene Schafta. —Some of your corre¬ 
spondents have praised Silene Schafta 
as a good rock plant for autumn bloom, 
and my short experience corroborates 
wha«t they say in its favour. To see Silene 
Schafta hanging over a stone edging or 
in good masses on a big uockery is to give 
oue an idea of its value one could not re¬ 
alise otherwise. 1 have had it in bloom 
after fairly sharp frosts. 

Helenium pumilum magnifioum. —This 
is one of my favourites among the golden 
composites, of which we have so many in 
the autumn. The colour is a pleasing 
yellow, aud as a cut flower it is most 
satisfactory if cut at the proper stage. 
This is when the centre or disc florets are 
not expanded. When cut at this stage the 
flowers will stand much longer in the 
house, and they open considerably cleaner 


garden. The gardener complained of the 
season being unfavourable to a free 
growth, but I could plainly see that, liad 
the beds, the soil of which, by the way, 
was of a lightish, oi>en character, been 
well mulched ns soon as planting was 
completed, the plants would in all proba¬ 
bility have been twice the size, as so much 
of the moisture escapes in uuniulched 
ground, and Begonias must have plenty of 
moisture. Some shun mulching from a 
labour point of view, and are constantly 
waiting time by administering dribbling 
waterings; whereas, when once mulched, 
what water is given is retained, and half 
the after labour suffices. A fairly deep 
moisture-retaining though well-drained 
root-run suits Begonias best, and when 
the same site Ilsi used (year after year a 
free iippi^poration oij som% entirely fresh 
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material of the above nature should take 
place at least every third year. This treat¬ 
ment, together with a gradual and hardy 
system of starting the bulbs Into growth 
in spring, is the only way of securing a 
regular and satisfactory growth. One 
amateur I know always starts his bulbs in 
cocoa nut fibre, giving cool quarters, and 
using plants with a wig of this material 
attached to the roots. They seem to root 
freely in the fibre. lie also mulches the 
surface with the same material, and digs 
the old mulch into the bed In spring. 

B. S. N. 


CARNATIONS AS ANNUALS AND 
BIENNIALS. 

I am inclined to think that we over-culti- 
vate even our best varieties of Carna¬ 
tions, and that by lifting the layers each 
year a certain amount of vigour and 
stamina is lost to the plants. This step, 
however, Is a necessity in some districts, 
but (there are other localities where the 
Carnation may be left in the borders to 
form broad patches and provide hundreds 
of spikes where now only a few are forth¬ 
coming. Suppose, for example, the plants 
were layered In the usual way, and in¬ 
stead of being detached in autumn and 
potted, they were allowed to remain at¬ 
tached to the parent and to flower twice 
in the same si>ot, the result would be 
astonishing, and the handsome patches 
loaded with their wealth of flowers 
equally so. Any notion of overcrowding 
could easily be rectified by thinning out a 
layer here and there and forming another 
colony elsewhere. Carnations grown in 
this manner would materially add to the 
beauty of the garden. Few, I think, can 
realise .the great increase in flowers which 
this method ensures, otherwise it would 
be widely imitated. There is yet another 
way of securing abundance of flowers, 
and tills is by raising Carnations from 
Seeds, or, in other words, treating them 
as though they were annuals. There is 
much in this method to recommend it to 
those interested in gardening. The seeds 
may be sown in July and August, prefer¬ 
ably the former month, and the plants be 
grown on quickly without a check, plant¬ 
ing them out in good ground either in the 
border or in specially prepared beds in 
early autumn, allowing plenty of room 
for free and full development. In some 
localities It may be deemed advisable to 
Ix>t the plants up for the winter, but the 
instances where this is absolutely neces¬ 
sary are very few ; indeed, the Carnation 
that Is feeble from the start is not worth 
nursing. Plants that are put out in the 
oi>en ground as early as possible will fur¬ 
nish a good display of useful flowers the 
summer ensuing. There will, of course, 
be some with single flowers, but the ma¬ 
jority will produce double flowers, some 
of which may be worth retaining, and the 
remainder may be discarded. Those re¬ 
tained 1 would recommend to be layered 
in the usual way, but instead of lifting 
and potting, allow them to remain at¬ 
tached to the old stool to flower the next 
season. In this manner you will obtain 
an astonishing wealth of flowers at the 
smallest possible cost or labour. Seeds 
may be sown annually, and thus a supply 
be kept up. Carnations may also be 
treated more as though they w r ere bien¬ 
nials, for it is when thus treated that they 
give their greatest yield of flowers. The 
main differences of this method over those 
named previously are the sowing of the 
seed and the flowering period. Seeds 
should be sown in February or March, 
hut the earlier the better, any time during 
February being exceHpnt. As the seed¬ 
lings ppijear and ire hjiMf/Mase 


no time in potting them singly into 3-inch 
pots, transferring them from these to the 
open ground in May. By the end of the 
year the majority of these will have 
formed line tufts, and a few plants may 
show a tendency to send up a central 
spike, but this I always discourage. These 
plants should be placed if planted in beds, 
quite 38 inches a]»art, a space they easily 
fill before flowering time; in fact, the 
more robust generally occupy much more 
than their allotted space, frequently pro¬ 
ducing fifty or sixty spikes of flowers to a 
plant, the number of blooms being as re¬ 
markable as their great variety. I have 
for years past raised and flowered many 
hundreds of plants In this way, and can 
recommend it to those who must ever have 
a supply of bright and fragrant flowers ; 
and, having made the start, an annual 
sowing will keep up a succession. 

_ H. M. 

VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Ramplon (Campanula Rapunculus).— I 
have grown this both for its roots and 
ornament. I used to sow seed every year 
in the first half of May in an open position 
in the kitchen garden in good soil. It may 
be sown either broadcast or in drills and 
thinned early. Keep damp in dry weather. 
By the autumn there are fine roots, which 
may be used as salad and are most useful 
during autumn and winter. The roots may 
remain In the ground and be used as re¬ 
quired. In one place I w r as in, Rampion 
had to be provided three or four times 
weekly during the winter. For brighten¬ 
ing up rough spots in the garden the 
Rampion is mo6t useful. For cutting, too, 
the flowers come in handy.— John Crook. 

Aster vimlneus.— Of the many Star- 
worts now on the market, Aster vimineus 
and its varieties yet retain a good deal of 
favour. The blooms of the typical A. 
vimmeus are white, but in the variety 
Columbian us, considered by some a distinct 
species, the flowers are purple. We have 
now several forms of this pretty Starwort. 
Cassiope, with light mauve flowers, is now 
fairly well known; Delight, with little 
white flowers, is a great beauty; Osprey 
has pretty pinkish blooms; in Perfeotus 
they are white; and in Thorza pinkish. A. 
vimineus likes a moist sod, and to see it 
in perfection it should either have a 
moist place or a rich border. It varies 
from 2 feet to feet or 5 feet high.—S. 
Arnott. 

Village cottages with and without 
flowers in front. —I was in a village the 
other day where most of the cottages had | 
in front a !>order of flowers. Some of 
these had only a foot or two between the 
wails and the road, j-et a few flowers in 
that narrow space redeemed the appear¬ 
ance of the houses and made all the differ¬ 
ence imaginable. This was accentuated 
by the fact that a few of the cottages had 
nothing in front but the roadway, and 
these, with their unclothed, whitewashed 
walls, looked singularly bare and poor 
compared with the others. It is wonder¬ 
ful what is done in some of these little 
cottage borders. In some cases they were 
made the medium for planting climbing 
Roses, Cotoneasters, Tropieolums, includ¬ 
ing the Flame Nasturtium (Tropieolum 
speciosum), hardy flowers, annuals of 
various kinds, and even Gladioli. The 
same ma} f bo seen in countless villages in 
the United Kingdom.—Ess. 

Knlphofias. —Conspicuous by their bril¬ 
liance are the spikes of Kniphofias, as 
they open in the early days. Perhaps 
most people regard Kniphofias as intense 
scarlet flowers, and lose sight of others 
possessing softer and more subdued tones, 
yet none the less beautiful. They are re¬ 
presented by varieties like Lemon Queen 
(pale yellow self), Ophir (orange-yellow), 
citrina (citron-yellow), corallina (coral), 
Golconda (apricotj with red anthers). 
These plants delight in a half-shady 


border, and are not very particular as to 
soil, good loam suiting them admirably. 
What they do not like is too frequent dis¬ 
turbance, and when doing well are best 
left alone. Copious supplies of water 
should be given in a dry time. —Lea- 
hurst. 

Lavender. —There is a good yield of 
spikes of this favourite flower, and har¬ 
vesting must not bo much longer delayed. 
The spikes are always cut when the lowest 
flowers begin to expand, and upon a per¬ 
fectly dry day. Laid out in a sunny 
place, either in a glasshouse or in a room, 
they soon dry, and can be stored in 
sachets, in muslin bags, or as preferred. 
There is sometimes a secondary crop, and 
this, if the weather in September l>e suit¬ 
able, is very highly perfumed, although 
the spikes are not equal in size or appear¬ 
ance to those of an earlier date. When 
cutting ceases, the shrubs may be 
trimmed as desired, and when cuttings 
are needed, it will lie found that these, 
taken with a heel, will readily root if put 
in early September into a bed in a cold 
f.rame ; using a rather sandy compost, and 
watering sparingly till roots are emitted. 

Old-fashioned Musk. — “We never 
trouble about it', as it sows itself, and the 
winter never really kills it; we always get 
plenty of young plants every year.” This 
was a reply to an inquiry concerning Musk 
which had sprung up between flagstones 
leading up to a cottage door. At one 
time this narrow-leaved, fine-flowered sort 
was often seen as an edging plant in 
country gardens, but of late years it seems 
to have dropped out. Easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown where it is 
wanted to flower, it may generally l>e 
relied upon to go through the winter with 
little or no protection. For a sunny bor¬ 
der or a rockery one may have masses of 
blopm with little trouble and cost.— 
Townsman. 

The dwarf Tropaeolums.— Economy ' is 
possibly resiM>i?sible for the increased 
popularity of the dwarf Tropsoolums. In 
gardens where bedding plants were largely 
employed in summer, Tropseoluin minus 
has taken their place to a great extent, and 
with advantage in many respects. Apart 
from the gain in cost (a few pennyworth? 
of seeds go a long way), these annuals 
give the garden greater charm than stiff 
beds or lines of Pelargoniums, Lobelia, 
and Calceolarias, and the good colours now 
obtainable are quite a feature in some 
gardens. The very dwarf, or Torn Thumb, 
varieties do not appear to be much in 
vogue.—A Border Gardener. 

White Gladioli. —Named Gladioli are 
not so much grown as formerly, but their 
beauty is unquestionable. Snow Wreath 
is one of the best. La Parisien.no is also 
fine, but it posses off yellow in the centre. 
Honore is a good flesh-white with a lemon 
blotch. Marguerite Cadeau, in my 
opinion, ranks next to Snow Wreath in 
point of colour and quality. Those who like 
a good white with a dark blotch may con¬ 
sider the claims of Epicure, which has a 
dark lilatf .blotch, and C roust ad t, white, 
blotched with lilac. Comtesse Henri de 
Lamonta is white suffused with lilac.— 
Ess. 

Epilobium obcordatum. There is one 
plant among several others of this beau¬ 
tiful little Willow Herb in General 
Gough’s garden at Caer Rhun whose 
trailing stems root as they grow. Though 
all the plants are growing under similar 
conditions, only this one plant does so. 

I shall be glad to learn if this is an un¬ 
common departure. Nothing will induce 
any of my plants to propagate themselves 
in that waj\—A. T. J. 

Clematis Comtesse de Bouchard.— Pink 
Clematises, especially those of a good and 
definite tint, do not 'appear to be common. 
This hybrid Jackman i is not only a really 
pleasing pink, with a yellow centre, but 
it is the most prolific bloomer of its race 
I have ever seen. The flowers, moreover, 
are large, and they are the first, by 
several weeks, of their group to open and 
the last to go.—A. T. J. 
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RESULTS OF PROPERLY-RIPENED 
WOOD IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tiie great advantage gained by having the 
wood thoroughly ripened is that blooms 
which contain the chief points of quality— 
viz., depth and solidity—do not, when 
pressed with the finger and thumb, present 
any marks. Blooms of the character de¬ 
scribed nearly always carry with them 
smoothness of the petals, and are much 
more easily rendered fit for the exhibition- 
table. The blooms from immature plants 
are large in diameter, but devoid of depth, 
and contain a number of ill-shapen florets, 
in some instances without any semblance 
of incurving in the proper manner. The 
advantage of those which are more solid 
in chamcter is often exemplified when the 
two kinds have stood two days at a show 
and borne the heat of crowded rooms. 
Those which are firm remain so longer 
than those which are more or less loose. 
These latter quickly show an “ eye,” 
which proves their weakness and non¬ 
sustaining form. Another reason that can 
be advanced in favour of perfectly ripened 
wood is that, the blooms having done duty 
at one show and showing no signs of de¬ 
cay, can again be exhibited. 

Seasons vary so much that the locality 
in which growers reside is a very important 
factor in the production of good or bad 
blooms. Circumstances occur over which 
cultivators have no control. They cannot, 
for instance, excel during a cold, wet sum¬ 
mer in a low, damp district. Again, 
growers residing in high and dry localities 
have much to contend with in a hot and dry 
season. The method of culture advised as 
the most likely to obtain the desired end 
is that of growing the plants from the first 
stage on to the culminating point in a regu¬ 
lar, steady manner, not by fits and starts, 
such as applying water regularly for a 
time, then neglecting the plants for a few 
days. Regular attention to potting is im¬ 
portant, or before the plants become so 
root-bound that many roots must be broken 
in the process, causing a check to the 
steady growth that is so desirable in plants 
for producing the finest blooms. Crowd¬ 
ing the plants in their younger stages of 
growth is most hurtful and antagonistic 
to the development of vigorous wood and 
foliage. Sufficient space should always be 
allowed the plants when in their summer 
quarters; they should be arranged so that 
the sun can shine directly on them, but 
protection should be given them from 
easterly winds, which do much damage to 
the tender foliage early in the season. A 
loss of leaves thus early in the season Is 
not the way to produce properly ripened 
wood, as the leaves are a primary agent 
in the welfare of the plants. As growth 
proceeds, the stems from the base upwards 
gradually assume a brown colour, and the 
leaves of such plants towards September 
have a bronzy appearance, though some 
varieties indicate this character more 
clearly than others. The greatest difficulty 
growers have to contend with in a high 
and dry district is that of preventing the 
soil becoming constantly dry during a spell 
of hot weather. The remedy in this case 
is to 

Shade the pots from the sun during the 
hottest part of the day by boards set on 
edge in front of them, Fern, Cocoa-nut 
fibre, or mate. During hot and dry 
weather much attention is needed to re¬ 
tain moisture about the plants, such qs 
thoroughly drenchirffhe^oliag*liW:he 
morning and in theK^ycidlg: the Hitter 


application cools the plants for the night, 
and invigorates them after a parching hot 
day, while the application early in the 
morning gives the air moisture for a time 
during the early part of the day. The 
greatest of all faults is in not making the 
soil firm enough, particularly at the last 
potting. Under such conditions the roots 
ramble quickly into the soft soil, and the 
growths are correspondingly soft and de¬ 
void of that hard wood-like character that 
is so desirable. Using soil of too rich a 
nature and the excessive application of 
stimulants, such as nitrate of soda, induce 
an undesirable luxuriance of growth. If 
the plants are overcrowded they grow 
weakly, and the leaves are, of necessity, 
imperfect; or if the plants are burdened 
throughout the summer with an excess of 
growth of numerous side shoots the stems 
and maiu leaves of the plants are crowded, 
and cannot obtain a sufficiency of light and 
air to mature the growth as it proceeds. 


HOUSING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It is not safe to leave plants outside after 
the first week of October unprotected. The 
appearance of frost varies in most locali¬ 
ties, high and dry positions escaping frost 
more readily than low, damp ones. When 
first placed under glass, after being accus¬ 
tomed to the outside air, Chrysanthemums 
appear to stand still in their growth, as it 
were, for a few days. At this time great 
care is needed, especially in the matter of 
watering. In the first place, if the weather 
be fine it is advisable to damp the paths 
and also among the pots, but to keep the 
roots on the dry side. To give them the 
constant supplies they have up to now re¬ 
ceived out-of-doors would assuredly lead to 
disastrous results. In a short time, how¬ 
ever, tiny roots will be observed on the 
surface of the soil, then more moisture will 
be required in the pots, the plants having 
become used to new conditions. The un¬ 
folding florets will tell us that it is ad¬ 
visable to throw less -water about the 
houses, and, in fact, from this time every¬ 
thing should be done to assist a dry atmo¬ 
sphere. The necessary watering should be 
done early In the day, so that all may be 
dry by the evening. Give air abundantly 
at first by keeping doors and ventilators 
open, but decrease the amount as the 
flowers develop. Do not entirely close the 
top ventilators except to keep out fog, and 
just a little air passing through from the 
front will keep the conditions favourable 
to the opening blooms, with fire-heat ac¬ 
cording to the weather. It is at this time 
when most of the damping in the blooms 
takes place. The plants are cold and 
moist, having passed through long hours 
of darkness, and the bad effects of sunshine 
are quick unless the temperature can have 
been previously warmed and dried by heat 
and air. Until this takes place the use of 
shade is apparent. Decayed petals should 
not be left on the flowers; disease soon 
spreads, and the insect pests must also be 
watched. Green-fly is the most trouble¬ 
some. Guard against the spread of it by 
fumigating with some tobacco preparation 
when the plants are first housed. The pest 
is generally abundant under the leaves and 
is unnoticed. If destroyed early the blooms 
will be safe. When once green-fly gains a 
foothold, as it were, in the many folds of a 
flower, there is great trouble in getting rid 
of it without spoiling the blooms. The use 
of stimulants should be continued up to 
the time the flowers are nearly fully open. 
Caution in the use of sulphate of ammonia 


is necessary. The idea that this powerful 
salt is the one thing necessary to give 
“ finish ” to the flowers is still strong, but 
by overdoses of it many Chrysanthemums 
are annually ruined. When sprinkled on 
the surface it is absolutely dangerous. The 
better plan is to use it in such liquids as 
cow-manure at the rate of an ounce to 
four gallons. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums.— 

Many plants of the early-flowering kinds 
will soon be in full blossom. For some 
weeks past several well-known varieties 
have bt 4 eu gradually coming into flower, 
and these are now beginning to look quite 
bright, notwithstanding the dull and wet 
weather through which we are now pass¬ 
ing. Warm, sunny weather is necessary 
for the proper ripening of the growths, 
and also for the development of the buds. 
Good flowers seldom develop on immature 
growths. Readers will, therefore, under¬ 
stand the reason >vliy the plants should be 
afforded ample opi>ortunities of obtaining 
all the help they can from both sun and 
air. Heavy rains have been a source of 
anxiety to many growers of the early- 
flowering kinds. Plants that were put out 
in their flowering quarters in late April 
and throughout May have made wonderful 
growth of late. So heavy are the branch¬ 
ing growths at this period, now that they 
are full of buds, that, with their own 
weight, together with their foliage, etc., 
being saturated with rain, there is a 
danger of losing many valuable shoots un¬ 
less they be regularly tied to stakes, 
continuing this from time to time as the 
plants require this attention. 


flOOJfl AflD WIpOW. 


NOTES AND RBPLtBB. 

Hardy Ferns. —These might be more fre¬ 
quently employed in wiudow gardening 
than is now the case. They will grow in 
the confined precincts of towns, and many 
a dark situation might be piade verdant by 
their use. Where windows face the north, 
or are shut in by high buildings, where it 
is impassible to grow flowering plants with 
any degree of satisfaction, a few hardy 
Ferns would prove a source of interest all 
through the year. In spring, summer, and 
autumn they may be grown on the window- 
ledge. The spring, just as growth is com¬ 
mencing, is the best time to pot them, and 
until they are growing freely it is as well 
to put them in some sheltered corner, 
where the soil can be maintained in an 
equable state of moisture. The great 
point in the culture of this class of Ferns 
is never to allow them to know the need of 
moisture at the roots. Every day, in fine 
weather, they should be examined towards 
the middle of the day, and if they are pot- 
bound they should be watered, and care 
taken that they get enough water to 
thoroughly moisten the soik 

Mignonette for cutting. —We do not use 

this in this way half so much as its merits 
deserve. Few things are more beautiful 
than a large handful put into a low vase. 
For cutting nothing could be more charm¬ 
ing, added to this being its delicious frag- 
rauee. The large form of the common 
Mignonette I think the finest scented. 
The giant kinds have their use, but I 
prefer the large-flowered, common kind 
to cut from. I cannot grow Mig¬ 
nonette in my garden, but I have a piece 
of land at a little distance where a lot of 
builders’ refuse was put into the soil. 
Here it grows likeraT weed.— West 
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PEACHES ON WALLS. 

Forty years ago outside reach culture 
was regarded as one of the fine arts in 
gardening, and those who have seen the 
famous trees at Heckfield under the care 
of the late Mr. Wlldsmith and those at 
Itrooklands, near Romsey, could not come 
to any other conclusion than that it was 
hot necessary to have tlie t rees under glass 
except to extend the season of ripe fruit 
by having them earlier. Four main fac¬ 
tors against success are the following : (1) 
(1 rowers often deprive the trees of suffi¬ 
cient sunlight and air by growing tall 
herbaceous plants In front of them and 
too near them. Various members of the 
lirassica tribe—to wit, strong-growing 
Cauliflowers—are often grown on the 
border, these robbing the soil of that sup- 
I>ort the trees require. The distance from 
the trees to the crop in front should not 
be less than 3 feet for dwarf crops and 
4 feet for the taller subjects, and in no 
case should these be more than a yard 
in height. (2) Neglect in Ihe spring to 
check insect iiests, -two of the worst 
being black and green fly. When the 
points of the young shoots are attacked 
by either of these iiests, prompt measures 
should be taken to check their spread, as 
the tender leaves are quickly curled up, 
and check future growth. A timely at¬ 
tack on these pests directly they are seen 
with an insecticide like Gishurst eom- 
I>ound or soft soap and tobacco water 
would promptly remove the evil and en¬ 
able the trees to grow away freely. It 
should not be forgotten that such trees 
bear on the wood of the previous year, 
and if this is not well ripened, how can 
a crop be exacted? (3) After the fruit is 
gathered in August and September, or 
even earlier in many cases, the trees are 
all too often neglected. When we con¬ 
sider that trees growing at the foot of a 
south wall do not always obtain their 
share of the rain, and that the bricks ab¬ 
sorb a certain amount of moisture from 
the soil, to the detriment of the Peach¬ 
tree roots, it is easily understood that 
when watering is neglected the trees 
cannot mature the wood and form the 
fruit-buds for the next season’s crop. 
Moisture at the roots is an absolute 
necessity. Before the fruit is gathered, 
should the weather be very dry, no doubt 
the trees are given a sufficiency of water 
at the roots, and so they should be after¬ 
wards, with a view to laying the founda¬ 
tion for next year’s crop. Several good 
soakings should be given the trees from 
which the fruit is gathered. (4) The 
leaves often fall a prey to red spider, 
which cannot fail to weaken the trees. 
When red spider is present, it usually 
commences near the base of the trees, 
and is distinctly traceable to drought at 
t he roots. Heavy waterings at the roots and 
copious supplies over the leaves, given 
with some vigour, especially to the under¬ 
side of the leaves, are the remedy to 
cleanse the trees from this insidious pest. 
In stubborn eases, apply a strong solu¬ 
tion of soft soap and tobacco-water or 
sulphur, worked first into a paste, and 
afterwards mixed with soft soap and 
syringed vigorously on to the trees. 

As a rule, the pruning of Peach trees is 
left, uiiit.il March, and sometimes later. 
Why should not the pruning be done 
directly the fruit is gathered? Pruning 
Peach trees consists in removing the bulk 
of the wood from which the previous 
season’s crop was taken to make room for 
the new growth. |tf*ej^h)tret A ^rje^got like 


Apples, Pears, or Plums, that fruit on 
spurs. Why wait until March to cut 
away what could be equally well removed 
in September is a question I would ask 
those who practise the spriug pruning. 
Trees pruned directly the fruit is gathered 
have a much better chance to ripen the 
current season’s growth, as if this is done 
sun and air can reach the wood. As a 
rule, sufficient pruning ds not done, far 
too many shoots being retained, to the 
detriment of those remaining. 

E. Molyneux. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach stones splitting. — I shall be 
obliged if yon will be good enough to tell 
me what is the cause of a Late Peach not 
stoning properly. When opening the 
Peach, the stone is fo-und split and de¬ 
cayed. This has happened two years run¬ 
ning. The fruit does not seem to ripen 
ixroperly, and remains hard. The fruit is 
large, and looks perfect until it is cut. 
Gan you suggest a remedy?—C. W. B. 
Caldwell. 

[A very Important constituent In the 
soil for stone fruits is lime, which enters 
largely into the process of stone forma¬ 
tion, and prevents, in a great measure, 
stone-splitting. If you find that, there is 
not sufficient lime in your borders, we 
should advise you to remove them before 
the leaves fall and replant the trees, at the 
same time adding some good fibrous loam 
and a quantity of air-slaked lime and 
mortar rubble. Unrli>eiicd wood and im¬ 
perfect fertilisation will also cause stone- 
splitting. Many people neglect to water 
tlie borders after the crop has been 
cleared, the result being that the soil in 
the borders gets dry, thus imperilling the 
following season’s crop.] 

Wild fruit.— In this particular part of 
the Stewartry there is a very fine selec¬ 
tion of wild fruits, especially of the Crab. 
There is what one may almost term an 
avenue from The Lake—an arm of the 
Solway Firth—to Balmae, almost a mile 
in length, and in which Crabs, Bullaces, 
and Sloes are in considerable numbers. 
The profusion of bloom in the early spring 
forms one of our most pleasing local dis¬ 
plays, and, in geueral, the bloom is fol¬ 
lowed by heavy crops of fruit. The 
Bramble and the wild Raspberry abound in 
the undergrowth, large quantities of these 
being gathered year by year. It is some 
considerable time since I have observed 
such a heavy yield as has been the case 
with the Crab-trees this year, and, for a 
time, it appeared that, owing to the lack 
of sugar, the fruit would be permitted to 
fall and rot on the ground. A short time 
ago, however, notices were inserted in the 
local papers that, owing to the fruit 
scarcity, Crabs would be purchased for 
Government factories at the rate of £12 
per ton. In a day or two there was not a 
Crab to be seen. It is a great pity, how¬ 
ever, that in some eases almost irrejwirable 
damage has been done to the trees by the 
gatherers. Branches—in some cases whole 
limbs—have been broken, and the higher 
fruits have been hammered down with 
sticks, and as a result the buds must have 
suffered severely. This maltreatment of 
the trees must, by no means, be attributed 
to wantonness. It is merely thoughtless¬ 
ness on the part of irresponsible children 
and grown-ups anxious, no doubt, to earn 
a few shillings. At the same time, it is 
distressing to those to whom that pic¬ 
turesque road is a favourite in the spring 
months, and it seems that a word of pro¬ 


test might be of service to wild fruit 
gatherers in this and in other localities. 
Everyone is glad, and indeed eager, that 
the most should be made of our wild 
fruits, but it ought to be picked with as 
little damage as possible.—W. McG., 
Bahnae. 

Fruit-rooms.— These, where they exist, 
are, as a rule, too large and airy, the 
evaporation in such places being too rapi<l, 
and thus setting up shrivelling. A cellar 
is far more suitable than some of the 
elaborate fruit-rooms one sees nowadays. 
Too much heat and moisture, or too much 
dryness and heat, are equally detrimental 
to the keeping of Apples. Cold and mois¬ 
ture, provided the air is excluded, ensure 
long keeping, more especially in the easo 
of kitchen Apples, but not dessert Applet, 
as under these conditions but little water 
is evaporated, and the chemical changes 
less pronounced. Who as a boy living iu 
fruit-growing districts lias not chanced on 
perfectly sound Apples in the long Grass of 
the orchard, or mayhap under some leaves, 
Tong after they had fallen from the trees? 
Again, look how T well Apples keep in bea]* 
iu a cool, moist store. The truth is, we 
make too much fuss about keeping Apples 
in thin layers on shelves in the fruit-room. 
Far better store them in boxes or barrels, 
not touching them till they are wanted. 
In order, however, that this keeping may 
be secured, only perfectly sound fruits 
should be gathered, when dry, and placed 
at once in tlie boxes they are to remain in; 
in fact, the best way is to take the boxes or 
barrels to the trees and place the fruit at 
once into them.—A. G. 

Burnt refuse for Apples.— Whenever I 
have any of this material to spare I make 
it a rule to place it about the stations of 
Apples growing on the Grass, and it is 
easy to see by the improvement in the 
colour of the foliage on the trees how far 
it has been used. In many cases I have 
noticed when it has been applied to the 
roots of old trees that the fruit has been 
less liable to crack and spot, thus showing 
that there is virtue in it for the fruit as 
well as the growth. After the potash and 
other constituents have been washed out of 
this material there still remains the rough¬ 
ness of the ashes, which is a great help 
mechanically to the roots of all trees, in a 
heavy, close soil more especially. It is one 
of the best of many ways in which this 
useful material may be used.—II. R. 

Apple Lord 8ufftold. —Several years ago 
a large fruit-grower in Herefordshire told 
me he was fast discarding this Apple be¬ 
cause of its liability to yield “spotty” 
fruits. Some other growers have com¬ 
plained of its tendency to canker. The 
tre§ shown on p. 393, growing in tlie 
strong soil of a High gate garden, was 
never troubled with either complaint. I 
lielieve, as is the case with many other 
families of plants, trees have been propa¬ 
gated from ailing and faulty stocks by 
some raisers in the past. Scions, how¬ 
ever short the supply, should never be 
taken from doubtful trees. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of adverse comments, Lord Suffield 
is one of the best early Apples for cook¬ 
ing. It is a free bearer, and begins to 
crop at an earjy stage. When ripe, the 
skin is a pale straw colour, covering good 
white flesli.— C. Turner. 

Pear Marie Louise d'Ucele. —I have seen 
this Pear, which does not appear to be 
much grown, doing very well as a stan¬ 
dard. It is not a strong-growing kind, the 
brandies being slender, and having a 
rather weeping tendency, and its slow 
growth may be the cause of its not being 
more largely cultivated. I cannot say 
whether it is fitted for growing in ex¬ 
posed situations, for the trees that I am 
acquainted with are in a fairly sheltered 
garden. If T were planting an orchard, 1 
should, however, give it r. place.—B. 
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VEGETABLES. 


ROTATION OP VEGETABLE CROPS. 
Ts all well-appointed gardens special at¬ 
tention should be paid to this important 
subject, for by so doing the soil can be 
made to yield a greater return for the 
labour expended upon it. If one kind of 
vegetable be grown on the same plot for 
several years in succession it has a ten¬ 
dency to exhaust the soil of one or more of 
the elements that constitute the plant’s 
food. * With care and a knowledge of the 
qualities of the land, one kind of crop may 
be grown successfully in the same place for 
several years In succession. This, how¬ 
ever, entails a considerable amount of 
labour and expense, for the soil must be 
supplied with similar quantities of the 
different kinds of food of which the plants 
that have been grown on it were built up, 
so that the cultivator would be required to 
know how much of each had been taken 
away that he might replace them in order 
to ensure success. By a judicious varia¬ 
tion of crops the difficulty is to some extent 
overcome, as all kinds of vegetables do not 
consist of the same compounds. As an ex¬ 
ample, we will take a crop of Peas. All 
gardeners know that if these be sown a 
sufficient distance apart, so that the sun 
and air may have free access to both sides 
of the rows, the produce will be greater 
than if they were sown close together. 
Why is this? The reason is because there 
is not sufficient food within the reach of 
the roots to supply them all. Another is 
because, owing to the plants being so close 
together, the foliage is not able to expand, 
and if there be no expansion of the leaves 
there is no root action. Some will say this 
Is a waste of ground; so it would be if no 
crop were grown between, but we must 
take care that what is sown or planted 
amongst the row T s of Peas does not inter¬ 
fere with that which is to succeed. Let¬ 
tuce, Spinach, and Radishes are all crops 
that may with safety be grown, for they 
occupy the ground but a very short time, 
and are usually ready for use long before 
the Peas, and after they are cleared off the 
spaces may be used for Celery. I usually 
sow all Peas in the open quarters 7 feet 
apart, two row’s of some dwarf crop being 
grown between them. This is cleared off 
before it is time to plant the Celery. The 
soil being turned over so much with taking 
out the trenches, earthing and lifting the 
Celery, will be in good condition, especially 
if it be laid up rough for a few weeks, for 
Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, and Beet. As 
all these crops remain on the ground for a 
considerable time and all require deep 
cultivation, no better place could be found 
for them. The Onions being the first to be 
cleared off, the following season their place 
can be occupied with Cabbages, on which 
plot they usually grow well. The Cabbages 
are afterwards succeeded by Potatoes, the 
manure for this crop being dug in during 
the autumn after the other has been 
cleared away. Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Cauliflowers should all have a change 
of ground each season. If Potatoes follow 
Carrots and Parsnips, then any of the 
Brassica tribe may succeed these. 

Where the garden has to be fully cropped 
and every foot of it used, it is well 
to take account beforehand what crops and 
how much of each it is intended to grow, so 
that when the time comes round for plant¬ 
ing or sowing there may be no difficulty in 
having a plot ready for the seed. Seakale 
and Asparagus are crops that trouble some 
gardeners very much, for where a quantity 
of these has to be lifted each yeffr for 
forcing, much groundfcas^]^ o?fcihJi^fin 


growing the necessary supply of roots. For 
the former a good open piece of ground 
that has not been previously carrying any 
kind of Brassica is needed, and on close, 
heavy land special preparations must be 
made for the latter, or it will not do well. 

_ H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomato flowers dropping. —I have a 
large hoarse of Tomatoes, and am sorry to 
say they are an entire failure. I had a 
grand show of flowers, but they have 
nearly all dropped off. The plants are in 
12 -in oh pots, and got plenty of water, 
light, and air. I give them a sprinkling 
of artificial manure occasionally and a 
alight bottom heat. —Tomato. 

[From what you say it would appear that 
the flowers drop off before they are ex¬ 
panded, and the cause very probably is 
traceable to the roots. Seeing that the 
plants failed to set a crop, there was no 
need to give them any kind of fertiliser, 
and if they had been kept somewhat drier 
at the roots there would have been a 
greater likelihood of the flowers being pre¬ 
served and set. Over-feeding usually ends 
badly, grossness rarely, if ever, being at¬ 
tended by fruitfulness. You ought, there¬ 
fore, to keep your plants much drier at the 
roots than heretofore, even if this is at¬ 
tended by flagging occasionally, taking care 
also to smartly tap the bunches of flower 
when the pollen is dry enough to distribute 
properly. As soon as a good crop of fruit 
is set the time has arrived for more liberal 
treatment to be given at the roots. This 
may take the form of a top-dressing of 
turfy loam, plenty of water, and a fertiliser 
occasionally. Very often an insufficiency 
of light and air is the cause of many 
flow T ers dropping prematurely, but you say 
you have avoided these errors in culture, 
and as you do not mention disease, we can 
only repeat that over-luxuriance is to 
blame for the failure.] 

Caterpillar destroying Parsnips. —Re¬ 
ferring to the answer to “ A Reader ” in 
your issue of August 24th last, there 
seems to be some mistake in the identi¬ 
fication of this. Gortyna flavago (if the 
frosted orange moth is meant) is not a 
small moth, being fully 1J inches in ex¬ 
panse, and it does not feed on Parsnips, so 
far as I am aware, or cm Tomatoes. It is an 
internal feeder, usually found feeding in 
the .stalks of Thistle, Burdock, Ragwort, 
and other hollowHstemmed plants. I have 
reared numbers from larvro, or pupae, 
found in Thistle stems during August.— 
T. A. L. 

[There was no mistake in identifica¬ 
tion. It is perfectly true that Gortyna 
flavago feeds in the stalks of Thistles, 
Burdock, Ragwort, and olher plants, but, 
like many another insect, it sometimes 
varies its diet. One need look no further 
than Ilydroccia micaeoa, which usually 
feeds In the stems of Docks, a very com¬ 
mendable practice, but which last year fed 
in potatoes to a somewhat alarming ex¬ 
tent. In this case Gortyna flavago w r as 
feeding in the heart of the Parsnip, and 
It has been recorded In Tomato.] 

Specked Potatoes.— I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me in 
Gardening what is the matter with the 
enclosed Potato. I did not find any like 
it earlier in the season, but now a large 
number of the two sorts I have dug so far 
(Duke of York and Sharpe’® Victor) are 
affected in the same way. Are the tubers, 
which at present are healthy, likely to 
develop the disease if tthey are stored?— 
Eastfield. 

[We find no trace of disease in or on 
the potato tubers sent. The specks in the 


flesh merely mark points which have not 
yet reached full maturity, and show the 
tubers to have been lifted before they 
were completely ready.] 

Onion smut. —The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries desires to inform all seeds¬ 
men and market gardeners that two cases 
have been brought to their notice where 
young Onions have been attacked by 
Onion smut (Urocystis cepulae, Frost.), 
a disease which has hitherto been met 
with only once In the United Kingdom, 
though it Is common in America, where 
it is apparently Indigenous. As this 
disease causes serious losses in the coun¬ 
try of origin, and as it has been ascer¬ 
tained apparently beyond doubt that the 
spores may retain their capacity for ger¬ 
mination in the soil for a period of twelve 
years, It is of the highest importance that 
English Onion growers should take suit¬ 
able precautions to prevent the disease 
establishing Itself in this country. Young 
plants which appear to be unthrifty 
should be carefully examined for any of 
the symptoms, and suspicious specimens 
should be sent to the Secretary, Boat'd of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall 
Place, Ldhdon, S.W.l, packed In a wooden 
or metal box, which should be labelled 
“ Onion Disease.” Directions for treat¬ 
ment will be sent if the presence of the 
disease is confirmed. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— In the issue of 
June 20th there is an excellent article on 
the autumn sowing of Onions. The 
writer does well to recommend the prac¬ 
tice, as autumn-sown Onions are so often 
a much more successful crop than spring- 
sown. This season, for instance, I have 
a grand lot of Giant Roeca from plants 
raised in autumn and transplanted in 
spring, while the spring-sown Onions are 
almost a failure. Your correspondent re¬ 
commends some of the usual Tripoli varie¬ 
ties. The ouly objection to them is that 
they do not keep well. I have seen it 
stated ( c.g in Mr. A. Dean’s little hand¬ 
book on vegetable culture) that any 
variety can be sown in autumn, and that 
the division of Onions into spring and 
autumn sections is quite arbitrary. Can 
any readers say from exj>erience whether 
this is so? Can one exi»ect success from 
the autumn sowing of James’s Keeping, 
Bedfordshire Champion, etc. ? I have 
seen Ailsa Craig grown very successfully 
in this w F ay, and see no reason why the 
best-keeping varieties should not be grown 
in the same manner. If so, there is little 
need for any spring sowing of Onions.— 
E. M. B., Sussex. 

Gathering vegetables. — In the daily 
routine of collecting the various vegetables 
as they come in for use, a common error is 
to delay the commencement of gathering 
until the bulk of the crop gets well for¬ 
ward. Not only are most vegetables at 
their best long before they reach their full 
size, but gathering when young relieves the 
plants of the strain that cropping puts upon 
them, and they then go on bearing over a 
much longer period than they otherwise 
would. Once such things as Peas and 
Beans are allowed to perfect a few of their 
pods, the later blossoms refuse either to 
open or to set, and the consequent loss is 
great, and this is also true of nearly all 
things, though it bears more especial rela¬ 
tion to those of which the fruits only are 
eaten. There is also much harm done in 
many places by the careless methods eni- 
loyeil in gathering, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see Pea haulm pulled out of the 
ground or otherwise injured by careless 
men or boys, who have not the common 
sense or interest in their work which 
would teach them to use both hands in 
gathering, one to relieve the strain on the 
haulm, and the other for picking.-^. 
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MEATLESS DAYS. 

Dr. Kkllogo, of Rattle Creek, U.S.A., 
writesWheatless days are still with 
us. Meatless days wiP soon be here 
again, and the sooner the better. So long 
as we have milk ami eggs and nuts, there 
is no possible need for meat, and we are 
better off without it. A vacation from 
meat for a year or two would do the 
American jKiople a world of good. Meat 
is a second-hand diet. Whatever there is 
good in it has been derived from vege¬ 
tables, the original and pure source of 
supply for all our food needs. At the 
best, meat is an inferior food because of 
the presence of the uric acid and other 
tissue wastes which normally esen i>e 
through the kidneys, the larasltes, the 
putrefaction genus, and germ products 
which abound in meat, but are not found 
in milk or. eggs, or in vegetable foods. 

Itice is the choicest of all cereal pro¬ 
ducts from the standpoint of digestion and 
nutrition. It is a capital thing for the 
American people to receive the great les¬ 
sons in practical dietetics which the war 
is teaching us. More Rice and more 
Potatoes will greatly improve the Ameri¬ 
can bill of fare. Rice contains the least 
acid of any of the grains, and the Potato 
contains a large store of useful alkaline 
salts which aid nutrition by neutralising 
the acids of the l>ody. And the war 
bread is a great blessing to the lime- 
eta rved millions who have been fooled by 
the millers into the idea that superlative 
whiteness is a desirable quality in bread. 
The lessened consumption of cane sugar is 
another blessing which the Food Admini¬ 
stration has conferred upon the country. 

Not a single food restriction Imposed 
upon us has been a hardship. Every one 
has been a real blessing, and may have 
the hearty support of every citizen from 
the standpoint of health as well as of 
patriotism. If something should happen 
to cut off the supply of tea and coffee, 
another great blessing would bo confened 
which would add to the benefits that help 
in some degree to offset the terrible evils 
of the world war. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

‘ A rich preserve.— Among the many fruit, j 
combinations for jam-making not gene- 
rally known, and that may be recoin- | 
mended to the notice of those who have : 
not already tried It. is White Currant and | 
Raspberry- Red Currant and Raspberry ! 
is a very familiar eomiKHind, but the sub- i 
st it ut ion of White Currants for Red 
makes a decidedly richer preserve, and j 
requires considerably less sugar, espe¬ 
cially if the Currants are allowed to hang I 
until thoroughly ripe, until, in fact, they I 
have acquired the rich amber shade. | 
There are only about four distinct varie¬ 
ties of White Currant, that known as the 
cut-leaved white Dutch being probably the 
iK'st. Rushes kept well thinned out and 
hard pruning of the stoutest wood en¬ 
sure the largest bunches and berries. 
When RasplnuTies are only grown on a 
small scale, as in the caw of cottage gar¬ 
dens and allotments, it may be found ad¬ 
visable to pick the 1 terries as they ripen, 
place them in a dish, and sprinkle each 
layer slightly with sugar. They will 
keep In this way until all the Currants 
are ready.—E. R. S., Hardwick. 

Rhubarb. —“A Scottish Gardener,” on 
page 413, touches upon a most interesting 
j>oint with regard tathe issue of the notices 
by ^he. nutJi^ritj^^o^^iErr^l^rchase 


Rhubarb for the jam-makere, and paying 
for it the princely sum of 9d. per stone of 
14 lbs. Think of this when the retail price 
of Rhubarb jam is controlled at lid. per 
lb.! It seems as if the shortage of fruit 
will lead to still further preserving of 
Rhubarb, and that there will be a small 
supply of other jam. It is not, I think, 
too much to say that the arrangements 
regarding the supply of sugar for fruit¬ 
preserving have led to the loss of great 
quantities of fruit, and have tended 
greatly to the enrichment of the jam- 
maker. As your contributor points out, 
the payment offered for fruit to be made 
into jam by the licensed jam-makers 
(which, by (lie way, are not Government 
establishments) is too small to pay for the 
exjiense of picking, while the grower is not 
allowed a free market for the sale of hie 
surplus fruit.—A Border Gardener. 

How to piokle Walnuts.— The nuts 
should be collected before they are full 
grown, aud the inside «hell has begun to 
harden. Generally tills Is before mid- 
July, though it deiiende upon locality and 
the season, as in some years the nuts are 
later than in others ; they are later than 
usual this year, for example. As soon as 
gathered put the nuts in brine to soak. 
If they are required for early use, they 
should be pricked over with a pin. Then 
put them into salt and water in a pan 
and set them to simmer for about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, after which drain them in 
a sieve and place them in an airy place in 
the sun till they blacken nil over, 'turning 
them several times. They are then ready 
to be put into vinegar, to every quart of 
which add 1 oz. of black iiepper, ginger 
root, salt and Mustard-seed have been 
added. Tie down with bladder or cork 
tightly, and store them on a shelf in a 
pantry or dry room. They should be fit 
for use in about four months after bot¬ 
tling.— The Field. 

Salads spoiled by dressing.— All who 

wish to make the best use of the salads of 
a good garden should avoid dressing, as 
below reprinted from a good journal. The 
true way is that of the French, who use 
olive oil only Ingredients: Throe large 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one saltspoonful 
of salt, one saltspoonful of pepjier, one 
tea spoon ful of mustard (more or less, ac¬ 
cording to taste), one large tablespoonful 
of salad oil, four tnblcs|x>onfills of milk, 
and four tablespoonful.s of vinegar. 
Method: Thoroughly mix the flour, pep- 
I*er, salt, and mustard together, dry. 
Then i>oiir in the milk very gradually, 
stirring all the while so as to avoid any 
lumps forming in the flour. When mixed, 
this should be as thick as boiled custard. 
Now add the oil, drop by drop, still 
stirring, and lastly add the vinegar in the 
same way. WliTn mixed, the dressing 
should bo of the consistency of thin 
cream. Many an instance might be given 
of like ways of si»oillng one of the most 
grateful products of the garden—well- 
grown salads. 

The Avocado Pear (Per-sea gratissinia). 
—This is a most delicious, buttery thing, 
quite Nature’s greatest success in that 
fine. You can eat it in all sorts of ways— 
with other vegetables, or soup, or bread, 
and with or without salt, sugar, vinegar— 
all coin moil ways. Some add wine ; that 
does not ap|K*al to me. I eat them just as 
Nature gives them to me, and I want 
nothing better. They have just com© in, 
and will go on for two months. Pity the 
season is so short—shorter here than at 
Mavis Bank, where we got them for three 
or four months.—W. J. 


BEES. 


USEFUL HINTS ON WINTERING. I 
All feeding should be completed as quickly 
as possible and hives closed down for the 
winter. The experience of bee-keeiiera is 
that colonies, ceteris paribus, put right f«>r 
winter during the month of September 
come out strongest in the spring. it is 
wisest not to attempt to winter weak 
stocks, and by weak stocks is generally 
meant those which do not cover seven or 
eight standard frames. Should it be un¬ 
avoidable to winter down a weak colony, 
be sure to confine them to a small spue.*. 
This is, of course, the rule for wintering 
all stocks, because otherwise the temijera- 
ture will be fatally low, but more than ever 
is it necessary to do this with small 
colonies. Also, with such stocks, a poroie 
material should be put over them, next t-« 
the frames. In the case of all bees, how¬ 
ever, nothing too airtight must be laH 
right on the frames. I think in wintering, 
the best plan is to lay ikuous material <n\ 
first, in several thicknesses, then above :r 
a sheet of American enamelled cloth 
Users of a sheet of glass in summer as a 
quilt next, to the frames must remove tie 
glass for the winter. Many boe-koejiers. 
nevertheless, do leave it on, or place 
American enamelled cloth in its place, lay¬ 
ing the quilts over it, but my opinion is. as 
stated above, namely, felt or other porous 
stuff first, then the enamelled cloth last. 
The American cloth is favoured by sonic 
simply as an additional safeguard against 
wet w hich may boat in, or siphon in. under 
the roof. To change these warming quilts 
for perfectly dry ones once or twice during 
the winter is, to my mind, not necessary 
at ’all, unless, of course, wet has pene¬ 
trated badly. We must never do anything 
which either lowers the tempi 1 ratine 
dangerously or renders it too dry. It must 
be healthily humid. When all signs «.f 
robbing have disappeared open the en¬ 
trance to a G inches width and leave it s > 
all winter. 

While on the subject of Wintering it 
ought to be mentioned that, instead of 
several thicknesses of felt or old, clean 
carpeting, some bee-keiqiers use a sort of 
pillow', which, loosely filled with dry. 
chopped Hay, sawdust, or torn-up paper, 
provides an excellent protection against 
the cold, and has the additional ad¬ 
vantages both of being able to be well 
tucked into all the corners, and of being 
quickly removed for examination or spring 
feeding. Two good precautions against 
winter starvation are the placing of a block 
of candy on the top of the standard frames 
o" the provision of winter passages. The 
latter consist of at least two pieces of stick 
l inch thick laid across the tops of tbe 
frames about 1$ inches or 2 inches apart. 
The idea of these sticks is that they allow 
the bees to pass from one comb to another 
in the warmth. Without them they would 
have to go under the frames and therefore 
into the chilly* air of the bottom of the 
hive. From the analogy of the old straw 
skep hive, and of the natural homes of the 
bees in trees and roofs of houses, one 
wonders whether such winter passages are 
necessary. I myself do not introduce them 
into all my hives. The block of candy 
clearly takes the place of the i>ieces <d 
stick. It also is a ]X‘rfect indicator of the 
state of the bees’ winter store. Warmth 
is necessary to keep the bees alive and 
strong. It is also necessary to maintain 
the honey in a fluid state, which ks tlie 
more economical condition for the nourish¬ 
ment of the bees. The honey soon 
crystallises or candies if hives Ik* not kept 
warm. In this solid state it does not last 
bo long. B. R. H. 
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PLA1TTS AMD FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Orohids (P.).—Had yoa 
informed us where your imported Orchids 
were sent from or in what district they 
were collected, we could have given you 
some information as to treatment. You 
may put them into pots filled two-thirds 
full of broken, clean potsherd-s, then place 
the plant in the centre and fill in the re¬ 
maining space with equal portions of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss chopped 
into short J-incli lengths. Water with 
soft water. Do not give too much until 
the no\v growths get well away from the 
base. Place in the warmest position, and 
shade from the direct rays of the sun. 

Perennials for border (E . F .).—If the 
soil will admit, you should deeply trench 
it and heavily manure it at the same time. 
Then in early autumn you should plant 
freely of the following: Alstrcemeria 
aurea, 6 inches deep ; English and Spanish 
Iris, Trumpet Daffodils, Lilium candidum, 
Oriental Poppies, Lupines, a good selec¬ 
tion of the Flag Irises, Montbretias, some 
Michaelmas Daisies, etc. It seems to us 
you could, with a little trouble and ex¬ 
pense, make the border quite a home for 
the most beautiful and rare things that 
elsewhere are ill-suited. 

Lilies after flowering (G . M .).—Your 
Lilies may be placed out of doors and 
watered as before till the leaves turn yel¬ 
low, when the supply must be diminished, 
but at no time must they be parched up. 
Then, when the flower-stems are quite 
dead, repot them. If the roots are in 
good condition, pots 1 inch, or even 2 
inches, wider may be used. They should 
be stood out of doors for a time in a shel¬ 
tered spot, under which treatment the 
l oots will soon take possession of the new 
soil. Then, when frost sets in, remove 
them to an ordinary garden frame or to 
the greenhouse. As soon as they com¬ 
mence to grow, see that they have as 
much light and air as possible. You will 
find that as a rule those kept over from 
the preceding year flower -somewhat 
earlier than freshly imported bulbs. 

Fuchsias during the winter ( Perplexed ). 
—Fuchsias should during the winter be 
kept in the greenhouse, giving them just 
enough water to keep the so.il slightly 
moist. Then, about- the middle of March, 
turn them out of their pots, shake off 
nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mix¬ 
ture of equal parts of loam and leaf 
mould, with a little sand. Care should 
be taken not to overwater; vet, at the 
same time, the soil must be kept mode¬ 
rately moist, while syringing overhead two 
or three times a day will be of great ser¬ 
vice. They will then push forth new 
growth freely. Should any grow in a 
straggling manner, they may, early in the 
spring before they start into growth, be 
shortened back "to form symmetrical 
plants. 

v FRUIT. 

Melons unsatisfactory (M. A. A .).—It 
would be scarcely possible for us to say 
whv your Melons were tough in the flesh 
Unci not. easily separated from the skin. It 
certainly is a failing we have never experi¬ 
enced in a ripe fruit. An unripe fruit, 
however, has a very different substance, 
and we can only infer that vou cut your 
fruits too soon. A Melon should be left 
on the plant until it separates itself, or 
until the skin cracks round the stem 
and becomes almost separated, then it may 
be removed. Even then it should bo kept 
a few days before it is eaten, for it is 
never full ripe cut fresh from the plant, 
the flesh being hard and uneatable near 
the rind. Five fruits are rather a large 
crop to take, and unless the plants are 
extra strong, three/ar5 quite enolgh to 
leave on a. Melon ilary^ T'ossibljlj^to 0 * 
your plants, thougnTiiealthy, (wyre un¬ 


derfed, especially taking into account 
their heavy load. They need stimulants 
very often in the form of liquid manure, 
diluted, or dry artificial manures, 
sprinkled on the surface and watered in. 
Lime, too, is necessary, and a heavy soil 
is better than a light one. We suspect 
that you'erred in cutting your Fruits too 
soon, and, further, your complaint of the 
tougn-ness is attributable to using them 
before they had properly ripened. Melons 
vary very much in the time it takes to get 
this development of maturity and flavour, 
some are much quicker than others; and 
in these matters it is immaterial where you 
obtain your seeds. 

Treatment of early Peaches (Anxious ).— 
In older that the foliage may be main¬ 
tained fresh as long as possible, plenty of 
air should be afforded both day and night. 
With bright sunshine the border’s are apt 
to get dry and the foliage infested with 
red spider. To prevent this troublesome 
pest From doing much mischief, see that 
the trees are washed occasionally, and 
that the border is kept moist. Many of 
the evils attending early forced trees may 
be traced to neglect after the fruit is 
gathered. When the borders are allowed 
to become too dry the leaves fall prema¬ 
turely, which is often the cause of the 
buds dropping when forcing commences. 
With later houses from which the fruit 
has been gathered, every precaution 
should be taken to keep the foliage 
healthy, as it is only by so doing that the 
buds can be properly developed. 

Berries of Madresfield Court Grape un¬ 
satisfactory (/. Friend ).—The berries of 
Madresfield Court Grape received were 
“scalded.” This is common at this season 
of the year with some varieties, notably 
that named and Lady Downe’s, where the 
management is not of the best. The 
cause is through the sun striking on the 
berries early in the morning while the 
«ski-n is yet wet with condensed moisture 
through the atmosphere being too heavily 
laden by i-eason or the ventilators being 
too closely shut at night. A little warmth 
in the hot-water pipes for a few nights at 
this stage, combined with free admission 
of air, will maintain a buoyant atmosphere 
in the vinery, and thus prevent scalding. 

Vines unsatisfactory (F. S .).—From the 
appearance of the berries received, we 
should say the treatment of the Vines is 
not satisfactory. The berries appear to 
have been scalded by getting the house too 
hot and moisture-laden before giving air. 
The sun, coming out suddenly, scorched 
the berries. The bunches being the worst 
at the top of the house points strongly 
to this being the cause. The house-sew¬ 
age may contain something too strong for 
the roots. 

Lifting Peach and Nectarine trees (D.). 
—The best time to lift is the end of Sep¬ 
tember and early in October. Lifting is not 
only advised for strong or too vigorous 
trees, but also to prevent gumming, can¬ 
ker, and loss of branches. Many trees are 
ruined by being starved, and disease fol¬ 
lows loss of surface roots. There need be 
no loss of crop the following year if the 
work is done while the trees are in full 
leaf. It is well before interfering with the 
tree to be lifted to prepare the fresh site, 
so as not to expose the roots a moment 
longer than is necessary. In all oases it 
is well to prepare a large hole for the tree, 
so as to work round the roots, thoroughly 
packing the soil under the roots and mak¬ 
ing firm as the planting proceeds. Do not 
plant too deeply, as with the usual sur¬ 
face dressing and feeding the border will 
be raised. Deep planting is often the 
cause of barren trees and canker. Trees 
of any size are best prepared tn.e previous 
year if they have occupied the some 
position for some time. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Sidney E. Treloar .—See reply to your 
query headed “ Scale on Palm ” in our 
issue of September 7th, p. 458.-;— F. F .— 
Kindly send specimens of the insect, and 
we will do our best to help you.—-— W . P. 
—The charge for grinding the knives of a 
mowing machine of the size stated is from 
4s. 6d. to 5s. The grinding of the bottom 
blade would cost about 4s. 6d. extra. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. —Specimen, no name 

or address, too dried up to name.- John 

Tassell. —1, We cannot undertake to name 
florist flowers; '2, Campanula grandis, 
easily increased by division m the 
spring | 3, Campanula isophylla alba, 

easily increased from cuttings or by divi¬ 
sion in the spring.- G. l \.—1, Linaria 

purpurea; 2, Ionopsidium ocaule; 3, 
Tnadeseantia virginica; 4. S parti um jun- 

ceum. - Z. Y. —1, EpiJobium angusti- 

fodium; 2, Sedirm speotabile ; 3, Statice 
latifolia: 4, Hieracium aurantiacum.- 

S. M. —I, Booconia oordata; 2, Heuianthus 
rigidus; 3, Stenactis speciosa; 4, Echinops 

Ritro. - Agricola. -— Campanulas: 1, 

looks like a white C. pusilla, only flower 
smashed beyond recognition* 2, too 
scrappy to identify; may be a form of C. 
Hnifolia; 3, Carpatica turbinata Rivers- 
lea; 4, apparently a C. pusilla variety, 
but no flower remained. Had you sent 
the above in a box of fresh Moss or Grass 
a month ago, when flowers were abundant, 
we could have named .them with certainty 
and ease. To keep them till their flower¬ 
ing is practically at an end defeats your 
own object. 

Names of fruit. — J. S. J. —Apples: 1, 
Bramley’s Seedling; 2, not recognised; 3, 
Lord Derby: 4, Ecklinville Seedling.—— 

T. A .—Apples: 1, Worcester Pearmain ; 

2, Lord Suffield; 3, Keswick Codlin.- 

S. S. —Apples: 1, Irish Peach; 2, The 
Queen; 3, Duchess of Oldenburgh- 4, 

Stirling Castle.- F. Albrecht. — Pear 

Passe ^Colmar.- B. B., Lyme Bcgis. — 

From the two fruits you send us two 
varieties seem to have been grafted on to 
the same tree, the conical-shaped fruit 
being Waltham Abbey Seedling, the 
round one Golden Noble. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.G. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
mart than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We shoxdd be glad ij 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where mart than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under* 
take to mm* only four mrotim a£ a 
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GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


from which you probably suffar moil la 
Indlfastlon. Aa tha possession af food 
dlfastlva powara ia almost a fuarantaa of 
oxcallant fanaral health you ahould never 
allow Indifeation In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will fo from bad to worse. 
It la eaaentlal to aeelc without any delay 


Terms and all particulars on application to:— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 

Telephone : Bank 3944. 


and fortunately yon have net far to fo. 
Beecham’a Pllle, which are alaoat nt 
your door, will In all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all auch troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eatlnf, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resultlnf 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There Is food reason for the 
popularity of 


STORES, LIVERPOOL:— 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegrams: Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH 

Stone House, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone : 214 Shrewsbury. 


PAINTS, PUTTY, &c 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


MIXED PAINT8— 7 lb. lever tins. Ordinary 
colours, 12 /- ; white, 15 /- stone. 

PUTTY— Best soft, 1 cwt., 21/- ; £ cwt., 11/- ; 
Jcwt., 6/6; 14 lbs., 3/9. 

DIAMONDS—7/6 and 10/6 each. 

CLASS CUTTERS— 6 wheel, 1/6 each. 


LIQUID. 

Double Strength 


Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


Prepared omty by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM, Si. Halaaa, Lame. 
SoM avaryw bare 

ia baxaa, la ballad la-3d aad 3a-04. 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER, 


For Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
temperature have i 
a genuine /• 


Books for Garden Lovers 


HORSE-^ 

SHOE" 

BOILER. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. - 

Flowerino and Fine-Leaved Palms, Fernh, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
beat planta in cultivation. By Thomas Baines. A 
few copies of thia work (not illuatrated) are offered at 
5/- net, post free. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of ita Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.- 

Euibracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By poet (to clear), 
6d. net. 

FLORA AND SYLVA. -Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Each 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Prioe (to clear), 7 6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies, bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the year 1905 are also avail¬ 
able. Price (to clear), 10 6 per volume, post free. A 
handsomer volume, or one more interesting to the lover 
of flowers and trees, could not bo imagined. Ordinary 
price, 25/-. 


List 63 of 
Greenhouse 
Heating Apparatus 
Post Free. 


VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C» U« 79Queen Victoria S* London 


TTNDER - GARDENER for Boulge Hall 

U Gardens, near Woodbridge, wanted immediately: 
willing to learn suction-gas electric plant (not electrician); 
single preferred. Cottage provided if necessary. Apply) 
with copy references, stating wages required, to — 
H. G. PAPILLON, Estate Office, Rendlecham Park 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. _ 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’&‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 1. 


"DfTANTED. — Gardener for Gentleman’s 

" * Country Residence near Leominster. One acre in all; 
two greenhouses. Wages, £2 per week, and help at general 
purposes.—“ A.,” Dailey's Library. Leomin * ter. 


MANAGER: 63. LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only Brit ish paper printed in the Portuguese language 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“ O'Espelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 

S lantcrs in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
as a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

•'O’ESPELHO,” 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post 
The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing: any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE. 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of “Gardening Illustrated” 
until further notice. 

Name.. . 


"pULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, 

-L hatch, 10s. fkl. ; £6 dozen. List and hints free. — 
VATINKY. Stratford. Essex. 


Address. 


County. 


Published by John Nayler on behalf of the Proprietors, at their Offices, 63j'kiln : <y>ln ; a Inn Fields, London. W.C.J 

(Telephone: Holborn 731), and Printed by the Chancery Lank- ' ~ “ - 
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“Violas,” “Pansies,” or What? 


In a recent issue of Gardening there was 
a note by “ W.” on the so-called “ Viola,” 
Lady Knox, used as an edging plant, which 
note personally I found interesting for 
more reasons than one. In the first place 
I was glad to find praise given so unre¬ 
servedly to a flower which I have always 
thought as lovely as the loveliest of its 
race, though I should have thought that 
its comparatively untufted habit of growth 
would make it less suitable for edging than 
some other varieties near it in colour. 
However, 44 W.” is an authority on 
edgings, and I am not, the edging being a 
feature of gardening for which I do not 
happen to have any great affection. Then 
44 W.’s” remark on the name ** Viola ” as 
applied to a special class of Viola hybrids 
is of interest, though (or, perhaps, because) 
it touches on the controversial. 44 W.” is 
unquestionably right in deprecating the ap¬ 
plication to the hybrids of one or two 
species a name which belongs to the whole 
genus. The fact that custom has in one or 
two notable cases—Crocus, for example, 
and Chrysanthemum—sanctioned this ap¬ 
propriation of the generic name by a 
species does not make the “ Viola ” mis¬ 
nomer any the less flagrant. Those who 
are puritans in the matter of speech would 
therefore welcome any common garden 
name which combined simplicity with abso¬ 
lute accuracy, and thus save them a qualm 
each time they had to name the flower. 
44 W.” calls the 44 Lady Knox” flower 
44 Pansy ” without more ado, which would 
be a desirable way out of the difficulty if 
“ Lady Knox ” were a Pansy, which, how¬ 
ever, it is not. The Pansy properly so- 
called is a derivative from Viola tricolor 
(the 44 Pansy freaked with jet ”), whilst 
44 Lady Knox ” and all her tribe trace their 
ancestry to quite another source. The 
44 Trade,” I observe, adhere to the name 
44 Viola,” possibly because they find their 
customers use it, whilst other gardeners 
and writers on gardening, for the most 
part amateur and uncommercial, try to put 
matters right by using the name 44 Tufted 
Pansy,” with reference to which suggested 
English name, 44 Tufted Pansy,” I would 
ask permission to submit these considera¬ 
tions :— 

(1) The flower in question is not a 
Pansy, the original raisers having avoided 
hybridising with the Pansy. If Pansy 
blood has of recent years been used to 
create those fine exhibition varieties which 
we all think so lovely and so gawky, the 
hybridisers have not let us into the secret. 
To call 44 Lady Knox” therefore Pansy, 
whether tufted or untufted, does not seem 
to me quite right. 

(2) All Pansies are more or less tufted; 
at least, a considerable experience of 
Pansies has never made me acquainted 
with a Pansy that was not, In the strict 
and literal sense, tufted. 

(3) Many of the Pansies properly so 
called are, iu my ex]>erience, more tufted 
inhabit than some of the so-called ‘‘Tufted 
Pansies.” Indeed, I have found some of 
these (and amongst them Lady Knox) so 
little inclined to form tufts that I have 
had some difficulty in getting the requisite 
cuttings to form new plants. Whereas, on 
the other hand, | ha^> Badland £i^je ignv, 


Pansies (Viola tricolor) properly so called, 
a single plant of which might be torn dp 
into a score of young plants. 

Therefore, as the 44 Tufted Pansy ” so 
called, though It is a Viola, is not a Pansy, 
and as, further, it has no better right to 
the descriptive addition 44 tufted ” than the 
Pansy proper (Viola tricolor), it seems to 
me that a name has not yet been found for 
the usurping 44 Viola ” to satisfy require¬ 
ments. It is, perhaps, a pity that the name 
Violetta is already bespoke for a smaller 
section of the same hybrid race. 

Somers. 

[The Tufted Pansies are hybrids of 
Pansies and alpine Violas. The term 
44 tufted ” has been very properly used to 
distinguish plants of a spreading habit, 
like Pinks, Aubrietias, and alpine Violas, 
from plants with simple, erect stems, like, 
say, the Stock, Lupine, and Aster. The 
florists’ Pansy is not so free and continu¬ 
ous-flowering as the Tufted Pansy, as after 
producing one or two huge blooms Its 
flowers diminish in size and dwindle into 
insignificance. The Tufted Pansy, on the 
other hand, will continue to bloom from 
April to October, and even later. The 
Pansy is more a florists’ and the Tufted 
Pansy more a gardeners’ flower. Plants 
of this 44 tufted ” habit are often a mass of 
delicate rootlets even above the ground, so 
that they are easily increased. Hence, 
when older Pansies die after flowering, 
those crossed with the alpine species re¬ 
main, like true perennials, and are easily 
increased. 44 Bedding Violas ” is a vulgar 
compound of bad English and Latin, 
whereas 44 Tufted Pansies” is a good 
English name .with a clear meaning. The 
late Dr. Stuart, who raised some of the 
best and truest of them, says :— 44 Tufted 
Pansies are crosses from the 'garden 
Pansy and Viola cornuta, the latter- being 
the seed-bearer. Pollen from V. cornuta 
applied to the Pansy produces a common 
enough form of bedding Pansy—never the 
tufty root-growth obtained when the cross 
is the other way. I have proved this by 
actual hand-crossing. Most strains of 
Tufted Pansies are bred the wrong way, 
and, in consequence, lack the fibrous tufty 
roots which make the Violetta strain 
perennial.”— Ed.] 


Jlotes of the Week. 


Geranium argenteum.— This Is a dwarf, 
but pretty species that looks well in the 
rock garden. It hides the ground with 
tufts of shining silvery leaves, and bears 
a profusion of pale lilac flowers In succes¬ 
sion for several weeks. 

Hypericum patulum (page 475).—This, 
planted here in 1885, has withstood the 
frosts very well. The garden—in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol—is on a hill ex¬ 
posed to the Bristol Channel. I have 
never known it Injured but a very little 
during the winter.— David Williams, 
Failand House, Failand, near Bristol. 

CEnothera missourlensis.— This is one of 
the handsomest hardy plants in bloom now. 
We have seen it on more than one occasion 
lately, but never so fine as spreading out 


into a wide mass on the rock garden, in a 
position where its bold, clear yellow, hand¬ 
some flowers are well seen, set off by the 
deep red petioles and pale green leaves. 
A warm spot and warm, light soil suit it 
best. 

Crossing the Apple or Pear with the 
Hawthorn.— Someone in the Field, as 
quoted in Gardening (p. 4G6), asks if any¬ 
one has experimented in this direction. I 
hope that no one will waste time in such a 
manner. We have, already, plenty of freak 
fruits, the result of crossing others sufli- 
ciently good in themselves. Let us stick 
to, and improve, the sterling fruits we 
have, and leave problematic hybrids alone 
—or, at least, leave them to wizards like 
Luther Burbank, who may yet evolve the 
skinless Orange among his other marvels. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 

Gaillardl&8. —These are very . useful 
flowers, but raisers are getting them too 
large and lumpy, with the result that for 
the garden and for cutting they are spoilt. 
Too big flowers soon suffer in wet weather, 
falling about in an ugly way. In the en¬ 
deavour, too, to get new qolours much has 
been sacrificed in the way7V)f securing line 
self tones. There is too much dull crimson 
in them, the best of all being flowers of 
neat, even shape, not large, and decided in 
colour. The reddish shade so frequent is 
not pretty, and should be got rid of rather 
than encouraged. 

Marguerite Carnations.— We have lately 
seen iu various places excellent plants in 
the open of this useful type of Carnation. 
If the seed be sown under glass in February 
the plants will flower out of doors about 
now and will continue to bloom when lifted 
and potted for the greenhouse. The habit 
of growth is remarkably robust and com¬ 
pact, a profusion of flowers appearing 
above the wealth of glaucous leafage. 
There are many colours—white, crimson, 
and allied tints, while the fragrance is 
quite Clove-like. The culture of this 
Carnation is so simple that all who have a 
plant-house may grow it and enjoy its 
fragrant flowers in late autumn and winter. 

Hypericum Moserlanum. —A group of this 
is glorious, and after July it may be said to 
flower to the end of the year. Every fine 
morning there is a new set of its big, clear, 
shining yellow blossoms, filled almost to 
their rims with numerous anthers of a dull, 
but pleasing red. The upper or fruitful 
stems, too—no mean feature of beauty in 
this plant—are of a rich red or mahogany 
colour, and very conspicuous among the 
bright Apple-green foliage. I have two, 
one in shade and the other in sunshine, 
and the latter is by far the more satisfac¬ 
tory, and came into flower at least a month 
earlier than that in the shade. 

The double Arrowhead.— All who have 
water should grow this near the margin, 
and if there is a deposit of mud there is no 
difficulty in establishing It by means of its 
fleshy tubers, which are about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. They need only be pushed 
into the mud with from 0 inches to 12 
inches of water over them. The handsome 
leaves come up early, and, standing well 
above the water, are attractive alone. 
When summer is merging into autumn 
the flower-spikes shooting up between the 
leaves bear the flowers in whorls. The 
flowers are large, pure white, and very 
double, forming ^rf^ct' rosettes. Water- 
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fowl are fond of its starchy roots, and will 
dig them out of the mud and speedily de¬ 
vour them. 

Hyperloum calyclnum. — I have seen 
acres of this St. John’s Wort in the policies 
of a ducal residence in the Sister Isle, and 
very useful it seemed to be in its place. 
It deserves all that “ D.” says of it on 
page 4C3, but It would be more thought of 
were it not so plentiful in some districts. 
This want of appreciation is the fault of 
folks who rash after rarities and neglect 
reliable plants w r liich will grow almost any¬ 
where and give satisfaction when so many 
of the scarcer things go off.—Ess. 

Keeping cut flowers. — Having seen 
queries lately as to how to keep cut flowers 
fresh in water, I find excellent results with 
many that are otherwise quite hopeless to 
keep, such as Cyclamens, Hellebores (the 
coloured ones), Cineraria stellata, and 
others, if you peel a little of the stalk 
where it goes into the water. The result 
is wonderful. Of course, changing the 
water and cutting off a bit of the end of 
stalk every two or three days will make 
them last longer, and a teaspoonful of 
Sal-Volatile or any spirit put Into the 
water will freshen the most flagging 
flowers.—F. S. M., Hcrtingfordbury. 

September-sown Spinach.— Many enter¬ 
tain the idea that unless winter Spinach is 
sown at least by the middle of August the 
growth will not be advanced sufficiently to 
be of service during the winter months; 
consequently, breadths of ground cleared of 
Onions in September remain uncropped till 
the spring. If, however, the autumn Is 
favourable, Spinach may be sown as late 
as the middle of September with every pro¬ 
spect of a good yield, especially on warm 
soil. It often forms a good succession to 
the August-sown seeds, and sometimes 
proves invaluable when the first sowings 
are ruined by wlreworm or other pests. 
On ground cleared of Onions which was 
well manured in spring nothing further Is 
necessary than to draw the drills and sow 
the seed.—C. 

Rudbeckla spcciosa.— Never have I 
seen this Coneflower ' flowering so pro¬ 
fusely as at the present time. It is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the finest of hardy bor¬ 
der plants we have under certain con¬ 
ditions. Being a surface-rooting plant, It 
quickly suffers from the want of moisture 
during a spell of dry weather If the situa¬ 
tion is a dry one. In that case water 
must he freely given to obtain anything 
like a representative growth and after¬ 
wards a full crop of flowers. By supply¬ 
ing moisture when required, my clumps of 
this plant are folly a yard across, the in : 
dividual flower-stems 2 feet high. Planted 
alternately with Aster Amellus bessara- 
bicus, the rich orange-yellow of the Rud- 
beclda contrasts favourably with the 
purple of the Aster.—E. 

Erodium Manescavl.— Of the Heron’s 
Bills this is, perhaps, the most continuous 
bloomer, and its showy flowers are welcome 
at this season of the year, though they are, 
perhaps, a trifle less numerous than earlier 
in the season. It is growing here in posi¬ 
tions such as it loves—in full sun and in 
poor soil. Under these conditions it pro¬ 
duces fewer of its finely cut leaves and a 
bigger proportion of flowers than in richer 
soil. In the drier place, also, it sends its 
flowers higher above the foliage and is 
altogether better. It is from a foot to 18 
inches or so high. The flowers are of a 
showy purple hue, possibly a trifle in¬ 
clined to magenta, but are welcome even 
among other blooms of the early season, 
while doubly acceptable in the late autumn 
months. It is per fectly hardy.—S. 

^"' mgltlzedbv GOOgle 


The Coreopsis or Calliopsls are repre¬ 
sented by tw’O distinct types—annual and 
perennial. A mass of the annual C. tinc- 
toria bioolor which we saw r recently w r as 
one of the prettiest and showiest things we 
have seen. Its wealth of flowers is de¬ 
lightful, rich yellow r , with a warm brown 
base to the florets. The seed should he 
sown at the end of March where the plants 
are to bloom and the seedlings be thinned 
out. Of the perennials,.C. grandiflora is 
the best. C. lanceolata, more grown than 
any. Is a true perennial, with large golden- 
yellow flow f ers produced from June to 
October. It is necessary to divide the 
roots each spring, as the plants disappear 
if allowed to get old. The plants need a 
light, rich soil, as they are strong-rooting. 
If they get too dry at the root they soon 
dwindle away. 

Hybrid Gladioli.— The ’note concerning 
hybrid Gladioli, on p. 402, was of con¬ 
siderable interest to me, because, quite a 
number of years ago, I had an opportunity 
of observing hybrids from precisely the 
same cross as that mentioned by Mr. 
Jenkins. The late Capt. John Hope, R.N., 
of St. Mary’s Isle, brought home a quan¬ 
tity of G. primulinus from the Zambesi, 
and these w r ere growm under special con¬ 
ditions. The late Mr. James Jeffrey, then 
gardener, was struck wuth the possibilities 
of the variety, and raised a number of very 
fine hybrids. From my own know ledge of 
them they w’ere w r ell w T orth perpetuating 
and naming, but Mr. Jeffrey’s illness, fol¬ 
lowed by his death, led to an interregnum 
during which they were, most probably, 
lost, Capt. Hope having predeceased Mr. 
Jeffrey. No doubt Mr. Arnott will recol¬ 
lect this fine race of Gladioli.—W. McG., 
Balmoc. 

Erloa cinerea atro-rubens.— This is cer¬ 
tainly one of the brightest and best of the 
late summer-flowering forms, and even 
now r —mid-September—after a lengthy 
display, constitutes a particularly bright 
patch of colour, unaffected by the frequent 
rains, and, by reason of the ea rpeting 
growth, free from the mud-splashing which 
early ruins so many low-growing .subjects. 
Then it has a value apart because of its 
late coming-in tills resjcct a worthy 
successor .to E. c. eoecinea, and withal of 
greater brilliancy, precious attributes not 
to be overlooked by those who w’ould 
enjoy these precious flowers of late sum¬ 
mer and early autumn to the full. E. c. 
carnea—a more than flesh-coloured 
variety—has as yet not acquitted itself so 
well as the above, whose richer colour 
appears to overwhelm it, and the twain 
flowering together obviously need places 
opart.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Gal ton la candlcans. — Among hardy 
bulbous plants the above is just now one 
of the most conspicuous in flower. It is 
an excellent plant in many w T ays, and ad¬ 
mirably adapted for the flow’er garden or 
the herbaceous border. In each and all 
of these it is capable of producing quite a 
unique effect. Perfectly hardy and of 
robust constitution, large bulbs will fre¬ 
quently produce from three to five of the 
giant spikes, each carrying perhaps a 
score or more of pure white, drooping, 
funnel-shaped flow'ers. Now* that it may 
be obtained cheaply, it should he freely 
planted In the wild garden and woodland. 
Seeds are produced abundantly, the seed¬ 
lings making rapid headway and flower¬ 
ing in the second or third year, when they 
are grown quickly from the earliest 
stages. Ojen spols in the foreground of 
shrubberies may with good results J>e 
filled with this, planting it always freely 
In groups. 

Pentatemon cordlfolius. I recently saw 


this brilliantly flowered sub-shrubby kind 
literally covered wdtli its crimson-scarlet 
flowers in the mu-series of Messrs. Robert 
Veiteli and Sons, Exeter. The tubular 
flowers, eaeh 1^ inches or so long, were 
in their hundreds, .the bush, several feet 
through and 3 feet to 4 feet high, covered 
with them. Originally planted against a 
greenhouse wall, the plant had so exceeded 
its limits and spread over the adjacent 
path as to necessitate pruning back some 

2 feet or 3 feet, showing, the wall being no 
longer any sort of protection for it, that 
this Californian sfiecics is much hardier 
than iia usually supposed. In any case, 
for a plant of so much flower brilliancy 
and profusion of bloom, a place could 
surely be found in many southern and 
western gardens where now it is but 
rarely seen, and more rarely still in such 
perfection as that noted above.—E. H. 
Jenkins. 

Antirrhinum Nelrose.— That this pink- 
flowered variety Is of especial value, alike 
for winter or early spring flowering under 
glass, or later, and for the open gar¬ 
den, all who have tried it will readily 
admit. At the same time, those who re¬ 
lied u-pon its coming quite true from seeds 
will have found the contrary, to their 
cost, and probably, experienced not a little 
disappointment. In the circumstances, 
the ouly w r ay is to resort to cuttings, 
which may be taken now. in order to ob¬ 
tain a supply of flowering plants for 
another year. All the Snapdragons may,' 
indeed, be increased in this w'ay, though 
so many of them come true from seeds 
that the raising from cuttings is perhaps 
largely confined to the specialist. Cut¬ 
tings of a suitable character may now be 
obtained from .bases of .the old flower- 
| ing plants, and where the seeding of these 
was early discouraged, there should now; 
be plenty of cuttings, and of the rights 
sort. In a cold frame, or given slight^/ 
warmth, joint-made cuttings 2 inche$ bfeV 

3 inches long of .the fresh young growths^ 
root almost cent, per cent.—E. H. 
kins. 

The Iowa Crab (P. locusts).—A goo4>/l 
deal of attention has been directed 
this Crab Ai*ple during the last few 
by reason of its fine, double-flowered; 
form, which has been exhibited on sevpift 
occasions at the Royal Horticulture! 
Society’s shows in very good condition. 
The sixties forms a rouhd-headed tree 
after the manner of the ordinary Apple, 
and is of interest by reason of its white, 
rose-shaded flowers, being each nearly 
2 inches across. The size of the flowers 
is, however, exceeded by those of the 
double-flowered form, which are some¬ 
times each nearly 3 inches in diameter. 
Moreover, they are of a beautiful pink 
tint, and conspicuous uot alone for size 
and colouring, but also on account, of 
their late opening, for they appear late 
in May or during early June, after tin* 
flowers of most of the Pyrus of this group 
are over. The double-flow'ered form has 
been known under other names than the 
one here mentioned, for it has been called 
P. angustifolia flore-pleno and P. core- 
naria flore-pleno, P. angustifolia and r. 
coronaria being closely allied species to 
P. loensis. It is also called In America 
the Bechtel Crab, by reason of its having 
been introduced to cultivation by a nur¬ 
seryman named Bechtel. As the flowers 
jmjsscss a fragrance unsurpassed by that 
of any other tree in the Malus section of 
the genus, intending planters of small 
flowering tnn's would do well to'keep it 
in view when making a selection for the 
present: season’s planting. Any good gar¬ 
den soil is suitable, but it should be given 
an open positfflbuigifill frem 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


RHODODENDRON CYNTHIA. 

The accompanying illustration directs at¬ 
tention to a particularly attractive Rhodo¬ 
dendron, which blooms very freely almost 
every year, the flowering time being late 
May. It produces very shapely heads of 
flowers, the blossoms being of a rich rosy- 
red shade. Another name for the same 
variety is Lord Palmerston, for, although 
some people keep the two distinct, there 
are really no distinctive points between, 
them. Like other varieties of Rhododen¬ 
dron, it gives the most satisfactory results 
when grown from layered branches, for, 
although grafted plants grow freely* there 
is always the danger of the stock produc¬ 
ing suckers, which often interfere seri¬ 
ously with the proper development of the 
variety. It can he grown in either peaty 
soil or in loam that is free from lime. 


VIBURNUM FRAGRANS. 
Something like fifty Viburnums have been 


introduced into gardens from China in re¬ 
cent years. They are not all good; indeed, 
it is doubtful if any of them will turn out 
as useful as the old favourites, V. Tinus 
(the Laurustinus), V. tomentosum and its 
variety plicatum, the Japanese Snowball 
(V. odoratissimum), V. japonicum, and our 
own V. Opulus (the Guelder Rose). A pro¬ 
mising species, V. Carlesi, was introduced 
from Korea about thirty years ago, with 
pretty pale pink fragrant flowers, and quite 
hardy, but it has not become popular, pro¬ 
bably because it is a slow grower. Another 
very fragrant species, V. fragrans, long 
known to botanists, has only quite recently 
been introduced into this country by Mr. 
Reginald Fai rer, who says it is one of the 
most beautiful and important of the shrubs 
that he found. It grew wild in a small 
district on the Southern Kansu border, 
Tibet, but it is a i>opular garden plant all 
over Northern China. 

“ Until late years it was reserved in 
Peking for the Palace gardens, for the 
special pleasure of ‘that worthy gentle¬ 
woman and notable lqjTtT'of-ihese dellgy s,’ 
the Graind Dowager 4jnpf^gJ hu tQiJctjier 


death you will find it on sale even in the 
nursery gardens. Viburnum fragrans pro¬ 
misee the best results in cultivation in 
England. It flowers before the foliage in 
early April—I dare say in England it may 
be May—with clusters of very brilliant 
white or soft pink flowers like a white or 
soft pink Lilac, with all the entrancing 
fragrance of Heliotrope. You can well 
imagine, having been told its habit and 
range, that it is one of the most hardy and 
indestructible of all flowering shrubs of 
northern lands.” Young plants in cultiva¬ 
tion have erect wand-like shoots, with 
ovate, serrated leaves 3 inches long on 
stalks an inch long, and seven pairs of 
conspicuous nerves. It is near V. ner¬ 
vosum, a Himalayan species, and not far 
from V. Carlesi, but the leaves are differ¬ 
ent, and the flower clusters are looser in 
V. fragrans .—The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bcrberis concinna.— Within the last few 


years some three or four Barberries have 
been awarded First-class Certificates by 
tlie Royal Horticultural Society. Most 
of them have been new, or comparatively 
new, species from China. The claim of 
novelty cannot, however, be made for the 
latest addition to the list. This is Ber- 
beris concinna, which was given a First- 
class Certificate on September 10th. It 
was then in the fruiting stage, in which 
condition the bright-red berries are very 
attractive. This Barberry, which is a 
native of elevated regions in the Sikkim 
Himalayas, was first introduced to Kew 
by Sir Joseph Hooker nearly seventy 
yeans ago. It is a compact-growing, sum¬ 
mer-leafing shrub. The -solitary deep 
yellow flowers are pretty, but the fruits 
are even more efFeotive. The leaves are 
of a bright green above, but so extremely 
glaucous on the under surface as to be 
there \of quite a silvery whiteness. This 
Barberry is not sufficiently vigorous to 
hold its own with the strong-growing 
members of the genus, but it is a very 
desirable rock garden shrub.—K. R. W. 


HOSES. 

ROSE NOTES FROM S. AFRICA. 

The development of the Rose during re¬ 
cent years has taken place along definite 
lines. The demand for Roses of the 
buttonhole type caused raisers to make 
special endeavours to raise new varieties 
to meet this demand. The results of this 
are to be seen in the introduction of so few 
Hybrid Perpetuals and so many Teas and 
Hybrid Teas. Then came the craze for 
yellows, oranges, and art shades generally, 
heralded by the introduction of the Lyon 
Rose. This brought an infusion of Perne- 
tiana blood to the detriment of the con¬ 
stitution of modern Roses. Take the Lyon 
Rose as an example. It needs a great 
stretch of imagination, according to 
whether you look upon nurserymen’s de¬ 
scriptions with tolerance or otherwise, to 
justify the statement that the Lyon Rose 
is a strong grower or free-flowering under 
any but ideal conditions. What these con¬ 
ditions are exactly it is difficult to say, for 
reports are apparently contradictory, one 
plant doing well under exactly the same 
conditions that it persistently refuses to be 
happy in under another grower’s care. 

Importance of modern varieties. —The 
fact that this introduction of Pernetiana 
blood has to some extent weakened the 
constitution of our modern Roses makes 
the demand for newer Roses more impera¬ 
tive. Raisers have noticed this deficiency 
in their later productions, and are now en¬ 
deavouring to breed varieties having the 
same colour, form, and desirable character¬ 
istics as those of the past, but with a 
stronger constitution. In other words, the 
Pernetiana blood, giving the beautiful 
colours, is gradually being worked out 
without sacrificing the colour and other 
good points. Another result of the un¬ 
satisfactory constitution of the Pernetiana 
strain is that few, if any, new Roses are 
now classed as Pernetianas. Look down a 
list of new Roses for 1918 in almost any 
Rose grower’s catalogue and you will find 
that 90 per cent, of the varieties enumer¬ 
ated are classed as Hybrid Teas, and that 
the P., indicating Pernetiana, does not fol¬ 
low a single name. Nevertheless, corre¬ 
spondents who have had the opportunity 
of growing these new varieties tell us that 
they show a marked inclination to return 
to the vigour and constitution of the 
Hybrid Tea, and, therefore, their classifica¬ 
tion under tiiis heading is probably quite 
justified. South African Gardening. 

Climbing Rose Mermaid.—” S. V. S.” 

does not, on p. 420, say one word too much 
in favour of this addition to single Roses. 
The growth is all that could be desired, 
the coppery-tinted leaves adding to the 
beauty of the plant and forming a particu¬ 
larly effective setting for the canary-yellow 
flowers. When this Rose becomes gener¬ 
ally known it cannot fail to l>e much 
sought after.—E. M. 


ABOUT OUR RECENT ISSUE. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 1 
I hasten to oomplimeut you on the new 
features introduced into this week’s (Sep¬ 
tember 28tli) issue. The practical articles 
from the pens of such able cultivators as 
Messrs. Cnallis and Molyneux cannot fail 
to attract attention; neat her can too 
much praise be bestowed o-n “ F. J. F.’*s ” 
touching contribution, “ A Reverie.” It 
-should be read again and again.—J. 
Mayne, Eltham. 

- Allow me to congratulate you on 

the altered apiioarance of Gardening. I 
-scarcely knew it in its new garb. It is 
(‘ortainly head and shoulders above .all 
the horticultural 5 \ joUrirml'sT—W. True- 
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Rhododendron Cynthia in a North London garden. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Cauliflowers. —This is a season when 
Cauliflowers often turn in more quickly 
than is desirable, especially if a spell of 
hot weather occurs. In such cases, the 
best way out of the difficulty— i.e., when 
the supply i>s likely to exceed, the demand 
—is to lift the plants before the heads be- 
como too far developed, and nlaoe them in 
an open shed or some similar structure 
facing north. If lifted with soil attached 
to the roots and the plants stood thinly, 
the heads will retain thedr freshness and 
keep for a considerable time, whereas if 
they remain where grown, a glut or waste 
is likely to occur. 

Late Peas. —Give attention to these, 
mulching, if necessary, to avoid extra 
labour in watering. See that the tops are 
kept confined within the limits of the sup- 
]x>rting sticks, and net the rows should 
sparrows and hawfinches attack the Peas, 
as they often will, and clear them of their 
contents. 

Potatoes. —As fast as the .skins of the 
main-crop varieties are found to be set 
and tops dying down, the tubers should 
bo lifted, dried, and stored. Keep those 
required for planting next season apart 
from the ware, and, even if room cannot 
1k> found for the whole of the latter in 
this structure, a point should be made of | 
doing so with the seed tubers, as it is 
essential that they be laid out thinly, and 
not stored in hulk. When no accommoda¬ 
tion for the ware, or only part of it, can l>e 
found in the store, the old-time practice 
of clamping must be resorted to. As the 
stock in the store becomes depleted, so 
can the clamps be cleared out to make 
good the deficiency. The clamps should 
no<t be made too large, in case heating 
occurs. They should also be on high 
ground or above the ordinary level, to 
secure ample drainage, and provide ven¬ 
tilation, either with wisps of straw or 
drainpipes inserted at the sides or top of 
the damps. 

Crassula ooccinea. —The present is a 
good time to propagate this useful green¬ 
house plant for flowering next summer. 
The best way is to insert five or seven 
cuttings in (3-inch or 7-inch pots, allowing 
thorn to flower in these without a further 
shift. Make the cuttings from the tops 
of the new growths, and as nearly of one 
length as possible, to ensure uniformity 
of growth. Drain the pots well and fill 
with a compost consisting of three-fourths 
'loam, one-fourth leaf-mould, with a liberal 
quantity of silver sand, arid a little fine 
lime rubble added to ensure the requisite 
degree of ]x>rosity. Surface w r ith silver 
sand afterwards, then dibble in the cut¬ 
tings, firm them, water sufficiently to 
moisten the soil, and stand the pots on an 
airy greenhouse shelf. After this, and 
until i-ooting has taken place, watering 
should be carefully done, as a saturated 
condition of the soil must be avoided. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.-— Plants raised 
from the late July sowing should be 
pricked off either into pans or boxes 
1 inch apart, using a sandy compost con¬ 
taining' a iilieral quantity of good 
leaf-mould. Return to or place them in a 
frame, which keep rather close and shaded 
until tho plants make a good start, when 
more air should bo admitted and shade 
dispensed with. Keep the surroundings 
in the frame in a moist, growing con¬ 
dition. Shift into 3-inch poits those 
raised earlier in the season. 

Bulbs for forcing. —Such as are, under 

present circumstances, available for this 
purpose should be procured, boxed or 
potted-up, and after having been 
watered, stood on a base of allies, etc., 
where they can lie^cpvered down with 
the same material /until they bqplm well 
rooted affiS start iiltojpiawvh. V \A^ W. 


SCOTLAND. 

Orchard house. —Now that the majority 
of the trees have been stripped, there is 
nothing to prevent the structure from 
being thrown open, and the trees may, 
with advantage, bo thoroughly syringed 
every day. Trees in pots—indeed, trees 
in this house generally—ought not now 
to become root-ary. This state of matters 
will almost certainly result in bud-drop¬ 
ping in spring. Opinions differ as to 
whether now or early in the year is the 
better time at which to do any repotting 
which may be needed among fruit trees. 
I favour repotting at this time, because 
there is a certain amount of kindly heat, 
which enables the rootlets to enter the 
new soil before the tree goes to rest. At 
the same time, I must admit that I have 
seen very good results following upon 
spring repotting. 

Potting and repotting.— Advantage has 
been taken of a showery spell to make 
good arrears in the way of potting such 
things as seemed to require it, including 
Primulas of kinds from cold frames, a col¬ 
lection of hard-wooded plants, moae Cycla¬ 
mens, and rooted cuttings of odds and 
ends from the propagating pit. Lor¬ 
raine Begonias have done remarkably 
wellj and some of the best specimens have 
received a move om into 8-inch pots. These 
will make useful stuff, although very fine 
pieces may be had in 6-inch pots. 

Alonsoa incisifolia. —A batch of seed¬ 
lings of this useful plant was potted off— 
two plants in a 3-mch pot, m order to 
economise space. By and bve these will 
be put separately' into 5-incn and 6-inch 
pots, and kept cool during the winter, 
with a view to spring flowering. The 
orange-scarlet blooms are very useful at 
that time in many ways. A. incisifolia is 
naturally of a tall, rather straggling habit, 
but .frequent pinching in its early stages 
will, to a great exteut, correct this ten¬ 
dency. 

Madonna Lilies. —At times it becomes 
necessary to lift and rearrange colonies 
of L. oandddum, and it will be found, in 
such eases" that the present is a very 
suitable time at which to do so. Lift the 
bulbs verv carefully, and in replanting 
allow a liberal quantity of sharp sand in 
each station. As a precautionary mea¬ 
sure, it is advisable to dust the bulbs 
froelv with flowers of sulphur, in order to 
warcl off any tendency to the disease 
which in some places decimates Madonna 
Lilies. While this time is, as has been said, 
the best at which to do any necessary 
lifting, it is, in a general way, always 
best to leave satisfactory colonies alone. 

Hardy fruit.— Plums begin to ripen, 
and almost daily inspection is now re¬ 
quired, in order to prevent the fruits drop¬ 
ping. The yield is, as has previously been 
indicated, very heavy, and thinning having 
been freely done, the - individual fruits 
are well up to the average size. Peaches, 
too, are making rapid progress, and, in 
older to obtain as high a colour as pos¬ 
sible, obtrusive leaves have been re¬ 
moved. 

General work includes, of course, 
almost daily inspection of the fruit walls, 
the gathering and storing of ripe fruits. 
More Celery has been earthed up, and 
Leeks were cleaned and hoed in the course* 
of the week. A large breadth of Royal 
Sovereign and Leader Strawberries was 
planted, more Cabbages were got out, and 
/seedlings of these from a* later sowing 
were pricked off. A small hart eh of Early 
Erfurt Cauliflower was also handled at 
the same time. Onions were cleaned 
and laid at the foot of a south wall, pro¬ 
tected by a glass coping, to rijien off. 
More Potatoes were lifted and stored, ami 
an effort is being made to keep French 
Beans closely picked for salting down for 
winter use. W. MoGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Planting fruit trees.- When much 
planting is contemplated this season, the 
preparation of the ground should be com¬ 
pleted as soon as possible, so that plant¬ 
ing at the most suitable time may be com¬ 
menced. An ideal soil for fruit trees is a 
deep, fertile loam. If the land is natu¬ 
rally j>oor, it is necessary to enrich it with 
fresh loam at planting time. If the soil 
is already sufficiently rich, it should lie 
deeply dug or bastard trenched, tho¬ 
roughly breaking up the bottom of the 
treaich. On no account bury the top- 
spit of soil to repkic-e it with the inert suo- 
soil. If the soil is not naturally well 
drained, provision must lie made for the 
removal of surplus moisture. Thorough 
preparation of tiie ground before planting 
has a great deal to do with the future 
well-being of trees. Clear the ground of 
all perennial weeds and burn them, or 
they will prove a source of trouble later 
on. Leave tho s-oil rough for tiie present, 
to allow of weathering. The mistake is 
often made of digging in rank animal 
manure previous to planting fruit trees. 
In the case of small fruits, such as Rasp¬ 
berries and Gooseberries, manure may be 
used at planting time. In the case of 
Apples, Pears, and stone fruits, manure 
slum Id not lx? used at the time of plant¬ 
ing, as it encourages a gross, unfruitful 
growth, often necessitating root-pruning. 
The aim of the cultivator should be to en¬ 
courage his trees to produce fine shoots 
of moderate size, which will develop into 
fruit-bearing wood. Worn-out trees 
should not lx? allowed to occupy the 
ground, but should be replaced by young 
ones. This should lie commenced at once, 
clearing out all roots, and thoroughly pre¬ 
paring tiie ground for young trees, which 
should be d^ne by trenching the space for 
each tree two yards or three yards square 
and 2 feet deep or more, and adding for 
each half a cartload of new loam, a por¬ 
tion of which may be placed in the bottom 
in tho centre, and the remainder on t&e 
surface, ready to place round tht> roots of 
the young trees at the time of planting* 

French Beans. — Plants in bearing 

should be protected each night, for al¬ 
though at the time of writing there has 
not been any frost, the nights are com, 
and there can no longer be any certainty 
that frost will not occur. Therefore, it is 
imperative to make the necessary pro¬ 
vision for affording protection, in order 
that the crop, which might other¬ 
wise be lost in a single night, may be pre¬ 
served for some considerable time ’to 
come. Special attention must also be paid 
to French Beans growing in cold frames, m 
they will continue to give a supply of 
>ods after the Scarlet Runners have all 
jeeai destroyed. The plants should be 
supoorted with stakes and kept moist. 
While the crops are swelling, manure- 
water may be given with good results. If 
a Little heat can be applied at night, this 
will now jxrove very beneficial. When the 
weather is bright, the foliage should b© 
syringed. This and an occasional stirring 
of the soil between the rows will keep the 
plants in a healthy fruiting condition. 

Tomato plants for winter fruiting 
should now be well established in pots, 
and strong, but not gross, growth should 
be encouraged. The plants should be 
stood in a house with a south or south¬ 
west aspect, and they must lie watered 
carefully. On blight, warm days ventila¬ 
tion may be freely given, but in foggy, 
damp weather air must be admitted with 
caution, and a little heat applied to main¬ 
tain a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 decs. 
All side growths should be removed, and a 
slight sprinkling of finely sifted loam, 
with a liberal addition of artificial manure, 
on the surface will keep the roots active. 
Successiona.l plants, intended far fruiting 
in the early spring, must l>e repotted be¬ 
fore they l>econie jx>t-bound. They should 
be given a light position, such as a shallow 
I pit, where a little heat is available when 
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THE SWEET WOODRUFF (ASPERULA 
ODORATA). 

This little wood plant, abundant in some 
parts of Britain, is worthy of some atten¬ 
tion in the garden and shrubbery, esi>e- 
eially in places where it does not occur 
wild. Many people like to cut and pre¬ 
serve its stems and leaves for the sake 
of the fragrant hay-like odour they give 
off when dried, and in May the small white 
flowers, thickly dotted over the tufts of 
whorled leaves, look very pretty. It is 
one of the many plants that may be used 
for covering the soil in a shrubbery 
where the barbarous practice of annu¬ 
ally digging up the borders is not re¬ 
sorted to. In many cottage gardens one 
finds it is an edging to the beds, the odour 
filling the air. It is, however, in the 


over the cushion 
last well.—O. C. 


of soft green. The flowers 


Garden Pests and friends 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weeds in lawn, —Could you tell me how 
much sulphate of ammonia it takes to kill 
weeds on a lawn, and when to put it on? 
—E. M. Wilson. 

[The best method is to put a pinch of 
sulphate of ammonia in the crown of each 
weed, such as a Daisy or Plantain. In the 
alternative, as a general dressing for the 
lawn applied now or in March, use 1£ cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia to the acre of lawn, 
distributing it evenly. In order to distri¬ 
bute it evenly it should be mixed with dry 
earth.] 


Woodruff (Asperula odorata), 


wild garden, with the Wood Hyacinth 
and the Wood Anemone as companions, 
that it will be most at home. A. G. 


Ths leaf-cutter bee.— Can you give me 
any information with regard to the 
•specimens enclosed? I find them in the 
mould, in the pots, in my greenhouse, as 
many as six or eight in a 48-inch not, and 
the plants do not thrive - with these in. 
The case appears to be made of pieces 
of Strawherry and other leaves, about the 
size of a finger-nail, which must be 
brought into the greenliouse. I have re¬ 
cently found them with the cases quite 
fresh and green. I should like to know 
what it is, its habits, and how I can get 
rid of it. — E. M. Hunt. 

[The curious structures sent are the cells 
of the leaf-cutter bee, built by the parent 
of pieces of leaves which she cuts gener¬ 
ally from Roses, Lilacs, and other shrubs 
for the purpose. In them she places her 
eggs and food for tlie grub when it batches 
out. It is not likely that the presence of 
the nests would be detrimental to the 
plants unless the drainage was interfered 
with. Have worms, perhaps, been work¬ 
ing in the pots?] 

A plague of slugs. —I wish some real 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Campanula excisa. — In this pretty 
species from Switzerland we have a well- 
marked kind, particularly distinct in the 
finely-cut foliage and frail stems that sup- 
IK>rt the dainty and rather pale blue bells. 
The plant is but a few inches high, and 
certainly worth a good position in the rock 
garden, where in a pocket or snug recess it 
will be content in a mixture of soil and 
stones or grit. Frequently a capital sub¬ 
stitute for grit is the sandy or loamy gravel 
that abounds in many parts, while in 
others burnt clay forms a capital substi¬ 
tute and is frequently quite easily ob¬ 
tained. 

Asperula hlrta _This Woodruff took 

some time to get established in a sunny 
retaining wall, but it has now grown into 
a largo tuft, and LriblJs very dainty*, with 


a large tuft, and Lrfo 
its innumerable pitki 
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concerning the DAHLIA. 


Have you ever made any serious attempt 
to think out all that our gardens mean to 
the social and spiritual life of our nation? 
It is not an easy estimate to make. In¬ 
deed, I know of only oile method of ap¬ 
proaching it whereby it is ix>ssible, and 
that only approximately, to determine itR 
value, namely, by the negative process of 
trying to imagine what life would be like 
without them. Supposing, for instance, 
that all our gardens had been stamped flat, 
obliterated as they have been in France by 
a vandal army of invasion, or that a soul¬ 
less commercialism had covered them all 
with unsightly factories belching out 
smoke, soot, and other impurities which 
poison the atmosphere, in place of the 
loveliness, brightness, and sweetness we 
are accustomed to—what then? The 
hideosity of the nightmare thus suggested 
faintly indicates, in a negative way, what 
we estimate to be the value and purifying 
influences of our gardens as a national in¬ 
stitution and the personal hold they have 
upon us. Come to think of it, it is an 
amazing fact, one upon which we con¬ 
fidently build, that from the prince and the 
duke down to the humblest workman the 
love of a garden and the desire to possess 
one are inherent, and one of our finest 
natural instincts. Very few are there who 
lack that instinct and desire. With some 
it is, perhaps, dormant, and is awaiting 
the call wdiich circumstances have as yet 
withheld, and it is only in the very few, 
whose better nature is warped or deadened, 
that we find it non-existent. It matters 
not one iota wiietlier the garden is large 
and pretentious or merely the rough en¬ 
closure of a few rods by the side of the 
highway. The same spirit rules over them 
all, and is sometimes even more pro¬ 
nounced in the small garden than in the 
larger and more pretentious one. I have 
visited every kind of garden from those of 
Royal Windsor and Chatsworth down 
to the collier’s unpromising plot alongside 
the slag-heap, and it is very paliiable that 
what called the one into being called the 
other also. The motive power is not 
economic, but something far more human. 
Love and enthusiasm are the forces at 
work, and, if only the half could be told, 
these are miracle-working forces indeed. 
I have moved about among the teeming 
thousands of Lancashire factory towns 
and have had occasion to marvel at the 
gentleness and the patience of the grimy 
workers when tending their special fancies, 
whether Rose, Dahlia, or big Gooseberry. 
I could tell many a story of success under 
the most discouraging conditions, and 
obow how, amid much that is sordid and 
even cruel, the lives of many have been 
cheered and illuminated by the pleasures 
of the “ bit plot.” Rut that is a story yet 
to be told. 

T am led into thtfS^^eflections 1\\what 
thinl£iygh? The s tLjM^revi- 


ously hinted, a flow f er, a fruit, a tree, may 
possess a certain value, to the individual, 
other than that of mere merit—a train of 
associations arising out of the past, of 
which it can never be divested. This is as 
it should be, for it adds interest to interest. 
This is a case in point. After the recent 
rough winds and heavy rains I went among 
my Dahlias to remove the casualties, to 
re-secure the supports, and to give that, 
particular attention always so necessary 
after rough weather. As I tended them 
they spoke to me (as you know they will), 
of old times, of a long procession of 
progenitors, of changes, of improvements, 
of newly-evolved forms and colours, and of 
places where we had met, of circumstances 
and environments, of old friends and en¬ 
thusiasts, no longer, alas! among us. 
Again was I fighting old battles of the 
past, for there was a time when I num¬ 
bered myself among the enthusiasts and 
devotees of this ubiquitous flower, who did 
doughty deeds in the old Aquarium days. 
I felt I was not working among mere irre¬ 
sponsive plants or performing a purely 
mechanical operation, but was among real 
old friends and acquaintances, binding up 
their wounds, attending to their wants, 
and making them generally comfortable. 
This kind of feeling is not to be dis¬ 
couraged, for it lightens labour and lifts it 
worlds above the mere suspicion of 
drudgery. 

But what about the Dahlia? Apart from 
any personal considerations whatsoever, 
the Dahlia will always be a" prime 
favourite at this season of the year, be¬ 
cause of its unquestioned merits. It is 
everybody’s flower, and is equally in its 
proper place both in the nobleman’s gar¬ 
den and in that of the village labourer. Its 
forms are so many and so widely diver¬ 
gent that persons who had never seen a 
Dahlia would have some show of reason 
for supposing that the Liliputian singles 
and the huge spreading Cactus forms were 
not of the same genus. When I first made 
their acquaintance the only known types 
were the Singles, the Pompous, and Shows, 
and these were, oomparalively speaking, 
crude. Then came the first true Cactus, 
“ Juarezi,” and the first decorative, 
‘‘Glare of the Garden.” What a galaxy 
of ever-improving varieties intervened be¬ 
tween those and the latest productions of 
to-day! I cAn imagine Shirley Ilibberd 
leaving his quiet resting place in the 
shadows to look around the garden of the 
Dahlia specialist as he is in this year of 
grace! I am by no means sure that lie 
would quite approve of some of the 
44 ragged rascals ” of the newer sections, 
but I am quite sure he would deny neither 
theL 1 beauty nor usefulness. From 1890 
onwards these new' forms came thick and 
fast, while the old ideals of perfect sym¬ 
metry receded gradually into the back¬ 
ground. Keynes, of Salisbury, the great¬ 


est of all trade Dahlia specialists from 
1870 till 1890, with a staff of skilful and 
enthusiastic experts, w'hose names remain 
in Dahlia nomenclature, gave the same 
energetic attention to the rapidly im¬ 
proving Cactus forms as he had for so 
many years to the more massive “ show's ” 
and “ fancies.” They are still carrying 
on. Girdlestone, of JSunuiiigdale, an 
amateur of renown in the Rose as well as 
the Dahlia worlds, gave us the “ Lili- 
putian ” section, but his work was not 
carried on long enough to give these a 
permanent place. Others who have since 
arisen (I could mention their names) im¬ 
proved the” Singles ” and the '‘Pompons,” 
gave us the “Collarette” and the “Paxmy” 
sections, and have bravely striven to keep 
the standard flying even through the de¬ 
pressing days since 1914. All honour to 
them, for theirs is a worthy devotion. 
Show r me, if you can, a flower more useful, 
more generally beloved, more easily grown! 
Didn’t we see them, G feet high and more, 
in the village gardens more than fifty years 
ago? Haven’t w r e seen great, bold group¬ 
ings of them in public and large private 
gardens at any time since? Haven’t we 
seen the Jighter forms worthily holding 
their own, as cut bloom, in the vases of 
my lady’s dm wing- room, that is, if we 
have by any fortunate chance found our¬ 
selves in such place of honour? Tell me, 
if you can, of any flower less particular as 
to treatment, or more responsive to that 
w r hich it actually receives! Point out to 
me, if you can, any plant more effective at 
a time of year which bridges over the*time * 
between the waning of the summer flowers 
and the arrival of the Chrysanthemums! 
If you can do so, then I may be prepared 
to revise my estimate as to the merits of 
the flower under notice. But nothing can 
make me revise my estimate of its senti¬ 
mental value. 

I was riding on a tramcar in Burnley 
some seasons ago, and got into conversa¬ 
tion with a collier who happened to be a 
Dahlia fancier. It was not a favourite 
locality for flow’ers, and he assured me he 
had all he could do to coax his plants into 
bloom a week before the autumn frosts 
were due. But he considered that a week’s 
enjoyment of a perfect bloom amply cow- 
l>ensated for much thought and labour, and 
he further assured me that, in the far re¬ 
cesses of the mine where, in a blackness 
which could be felt, he wwked his seam, 
he had a double light to cheer him through 
the day—that of his trusty Davy lamp 
and the other (real, though imaginary) the 
glowing form of his ” Starfish ” Dahlia 
blooming near his cottage door. The 
Dahlia has its limits, its right and wTong 
uses. Being a bold flower it must be boldly 
used. It is meant to dominate wherever 
it is planted, throughout September and 
part of October. A plant here and a plant 
there is not so effective as a group. As a 
cut flower it also demands bold handling. 
No one claims for it either the delicacy or 
refinement of an Orchid, and where the 
one w'ould be correct and pleasing, the 
other would be out of place. It is so free- 
flowering, so free-growdng, that it can be 
cut with buds and foliage, and can be kept 
quite fresh for a couple of days. What 
more can be asked of it? F. J. F. 


Pieris japonica in a cut state.— I never 
realised the value of this so much for cut¬ 
ting until a friend brought me a good 
bunch of early sprays. These were placed 
in water in glasses in my sitting-room, 
and, although there was a fire in the 
room every day, the flowers remained 
fresh for a fortnight. This Pieris is far 
more ornamental than P. floribunda, the 
spnays being much longer, and the blooms 
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THE GARDEN IN WARTIME 


Outdoor Plants. 


IMPATIENS GLAN DU LI F ERA. 

This old annual plant is a charming orna¬ 
ment at this season, when its delicate lilac 
blossoms are so freely produced on stout 
plants 4 feet high. It is abundant in many 
cottage gardens. In various positions in 
the wild garden it would be charming, 
affording as it does, when seen in quantity, 
a distinct and beautiful aspect of vegeta¬ 
tion late in the season. The most interest¬ 
ing peculiarity of this plant is the seed 
vessels, which resemble Radish jkkIs and 


WALLFLOWERS. 

Of all the flowers valued for their sweet 
odour the Wallflower has always appealed 
to me. The Violet and the Mignonette are 
very sweet, but, in my opinion, the 
fragrance of the Wallflower stands alone. 
For that reason Wallflowers should be 
planted in close proximity to the dwelling, 
for on sunny and mild days when windows 
can be opened the sweet, refreshing scent 
can be enjoyed without even going outside. 
The Wallflower will flourish in very poor 
soil. It is naturally a wall plant, and is, 
therefore, at home, and will perpetuate 
itself under conditions which are destruc¬ 
tive to the well-being of the majority of 


In gardens where the worth of this spring 
flower is fully recognised it is treated as 
an annual, the old plants are thrown away, 
and thrifty young ones put in their place. 
In the way In which the Wallflower is 
much used no other system can be fol¬ 
lowed. It is extremely useful for creating 
a display early in the year, and is finished 
in time to put in the summer occupants of 
the garden. Beds on the Grass can be 
tilled with them and will not interfere with 
the display of tender bedding plants. It 
is in this way that the great w'orth of the 
Wallflower is displayed. It is on a level 
with the Forget-me-not and the Silene. It 
is easily raised, and can, without loss, be 
destroyed when the blooming time is past. 
For a perfect display seed should be sown 
in April, and, when the young plants are 
large enough to handle, be dibbled out 
from 3 inches to four inches apart, there 



A groiqj of the white form of the Cottage Balsam (Impaticns glandulifera). 


burst with a loud crack on being touched, 
scattering brown pellet-like seeds in all 
directions. Our English Balsam, I. Noli- 
me-tangere, has the same peculiarity of 
discharging its seeds on being touched, but 
in other respects it differs from I. glandu¬ 
lifera, having only four or five yellow 
flowers spotted with orange, resembling 
those of the Mimulus. The illustration we 
give to-day depicts a group of the white 
form of I. glandulifera, whose history was 
given in our pages in the issue of August 
24th (p. 420). 


Myosotis.— The requisite number of the 
different varieties should now be pricked 
out in lines standing 9 inches apart on a 
nice, mellow piece of ground, when they 
will make good plants by the tiiie they 
are needed for plarfcirm(o&t.— A3 fP 


hardy plants. Those having a fairly 
sunny position, where the soil becomes 
baked in summer, can make no mistake 
in planting it with Wallflowers. Manure 
this hardy flower dot's not need, and it 
may even prove to be a source of decay 
and death. Under natural conditions 
growing on a wall fully exposed to frost 
and bitter winds it rarely suffers, for the 
simple reason that the growth is short and 
the wood is therefore thoroughly matured. 
Rich ground, of course, imparts succulency 
and renders the foliage and young shoots 
more susceptible to hard frost and cutting 
easterly winds, and may cause the death of 
the plant in an exceptionally severe winter. 

Although Wallflowers will last two or 
three years and will bloom fairly well, 
they become leggy and rather unsightly, 
and the flowers are deficient of quality. 


to remain until the autumn, when they can 
go where they are to bloom. October is 
the best time to transplant, as they have 
time to get hold of the ground by winter, 
and the moving is just enough to check 
and harden the growth, which, in a mild 
autumn, may become rather soft, and 
therefore not so well able to withstand the 
vicissitudes of an English winter. Within 
the last few years some beautiful varieties 
have been raised, some of which exhibit 
shades of colour which formerly were not 
dreamt of, and some of which are, I think, 
more curious than beautiful. In my young 
days wc had only two colours, and lam 
still of opinion that nothing can excel the 
old Blood-red strain, which was evolved 
by market growers a good many years ago. 
"The great improvement is, I think, in the 
yellows, the flowers being large and fine in 
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colour, and which quite put in the shade 
the old-fashioned strain. Cranford Yellow, 
for instance, is line In colour and is bold 
and striking. Golden King and Old Gold 
are also very fine. 

The double varieties of continental 
origin are showy and should be treated in 
the same manner, but our English kinds 
are, I consider, much superior to them in 
effectiveness and charm. For the 6ake of 
variety they are worth growing, the double 
flowers exhibiting some curious shades of 
colour. Byfleet. 


THE EFFECT OF THE JULY RAINS 
IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

The soaking rains of July have been much 
appreciated in the flower garden, and 
things have taken a new lease of life alike 
in vigour of growth and a second lot of 
bloom. This is, I think, the most apparent 
iu small gardens where one has the collec¬ 
tion constantly under inspection and can 
give a little help towards the renewal in 
the way of removal of decaying flowers 
and stalks, an occasional bit of mulch, and 
so on. One is not able to devote much 
time to flowers in these days, but where a 
small collection of hardy plants has been 
established, half-an-hour each day will 
make all the difference in keeping them 
up to the mark. This applies also to many 
of the free-flowering annuals like Corn¬ 
flowers, Calendulas, Nasturtiums, and 
others. Nipping off the dying flowers will 
keep them in a condition to respond the 
more quickly to the effect of a soaking 
rain. I was half Inclined to think some 
of my hardy plants, notably Rudbeckias, 
some of the early Starworts, and the 
Phloxes, would be very poor indeed after 
that long spell of drought, but they have 
recovered wonderfully, and there will be 
quite a fine display. Very noticeable is the 
effect of the soaking on the giant Star- 
wort, Aster puniceus pulcherrimus. It 
was quite at a standstill for two or three 
weeks, hut made a sudden start after the 
rain, is now a bit over 5 feet high and still 
growing strongly. A second and liberal 
supply of the beautiful blue shade is fur¬ 
nished by the Dropmore variety of 
Anchusa, a fine plant for certain positions 
In the border if one places it rightly. 
Nothing, however, appreciates the rain 
more than those moisture-loving plants, 
the herbaceous Phloxes, both the early and 
late sections. One always regrets a failure 
with these because of the varied and 
bright colours furnished by the different 
varieties. The damp time has also been 
responsible for plentiful growth on the 
tufted Pansies, and a supply of cuttings 
for another year is thereby ensured, that 
is, where growers took the precaution to 
trim a few of each variety over, removing 
all dead and decaying flowers and long, 
straggling shoots. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clematis. —Will you please give me 
•some idea as. to the best varieties to 
plant? The lists are bewildering, and a 
small grower cannot afford to make mis¬ 
takes by planting unsuitable varieties. A 
list of the most suitable would be most 
valuable.—C. D. 

[Of the larger forms, La France, Perle 
d’Azur, Vitieella rubra, Durandi, lanugi- 
nosa7 Mme. Grange, and Lady Neville are 
all good. Of the species, C. montana Vltl- 
cella, campaniflora, Flammula, crispa 
orientalis, and C. tangutica are worth a 
place where there is room, often growing 
freely over low trees.] 


—I 


The Scarlet Martagon or Turk’* Cap Lily. 




note 


by “ W. T.” in Gardening for September 
21st about this good old garden Lily, 
having grown it for a number' of years, 
and would advise those who have not in¬ 
cluded it in their borders to plant a few 
bulbs without delay. They may not bloom 
very well the first year, but one may 
always count on their doing well when 
once established. The Turk’s Cap, as has 
been pointed out, does not like disturbance, 
and, like the old Liliurn candidum, when 
giving satisfaction should be left alone; in 
fact, the less the bulbs are disturbed the 
better. % Its predominating colour—de¬ 
scribed as a sealing-wax red—is very apt, 
artd gives a glow of brightness to a border 
in July. I was not aware that the Turk’s 
Cap was supposed to be allied to the 
Nankeen Lily (testaceum), which I have 
never been able to grow satisfactorily, be¬ 
ing apparently of a more xielicate constitu¬ 
tion. The Scarlet Martagon is hardy, and 
seldom fails to bloom when once it has 
become established. When it is really 
necessary to divide it I prefer to take a 
few of the outer bulbs away rather than 
disturb the lot.— Leahurst. 

Propagating 8tatice latffolia. —There 
is no doubt that good plants of Stntiee 
kutifolia can be obtained by the method 
described on page 455— i.e., from root cut¬ 
tings—and an interesting way of increas¬ 
ing the same plant is from seed, consider¬ 
able variety being thereby obtained. I do 
not mean anything sj>eeially different in 
the way of variety, but certainly the 
colour varies considerably from a deep to 
a pale lavender, the panicles vary in size 
and formation, flower-stems in height, and 
the flowering time so as to give a long 
succession of bloom. The seed may be 
sown under cover thinly In March, either 
in boxes or in a cold frame, and the seed¬ 
lings transplanted carefully at an early 
stage to a prepared bed. Here they may 
remain over the first season, so that the 
most suitable seedlings for permanent 
planting may be selected. If a large bed 
on a lawn is vacant, they may be planted 
here in clumps In association with a good 
Japanese Anemone, notably Whirlwind, 
and hardy Fuchsias, like F. gracilis and 
F. Riccartoni. This seed sowing, with the 
view to obtain variety, applies, of course, 
to nearly all hardy plants, and is prac¬ 
tised on a large scale in the case of those 
families represented In so many varieties. 
The practice is not so generally known 
with species of which only a few sorts are 
found on the hardy border, as the Stntice 
under consideration, and among others 
that beautiful and graceful Pentsteinon 
barbatus coccineus.—E. B. S., Hard¬ 
wick. 

-At page 455 Mr. Arthur J. Cole 

says he has never seen the root-cutting 
method of increase advocated in reference 
to this plant. As I have for a period of 
forty years advocated it more than once 
in the leading horticultural Journals 
which have existed within that time, it 
would be reasonable to conclude that 
either he has not thoroughly scanned the 
gardening papers or forgotten that such 
a note has appeared. As a matter of 
fact, the root-cutting method of increase, 
If not the only one, Is by far the best for 
the hardy perennial kinds, even though 
some of them come quite freely and 
readily from seeds. Not always so the 
above-named species. Knowledge of the 
fact caused me, so long ago as 1875, to 
test the difference ’twixt. root-cuttings and 
seeds as a means of increasing the plants. 
Fresh seeds were sown and root-cuttings 
put in at the same time (late autumn), 
with the result that the cuttings produced 
young plants suitable for executing orders 
in the ensuing spring before a solitary 
seedling had put In an appearance. Hence 


the distinct gain in time greatly favoured 
the root-cutting method. It may be ex¬ 
tended to the shrubby (tender) kinds, 
though these can be rooted from top or 
growth cuttings, and also raised from 
seeds. It is a coincidence that in the 
kame issue, p. 449, I refer to root propaga¬ 
tion for Acantholimon, allies of the 
above, A. glumaceum being at one time 
known as Statice Ararat!.—E. H. Jen¬ 
kins. 

The Sweet Sultan and lime.— How sel¬ 
dom do we see the Sweet Sultan, so useful 
in the garden or for cutting, well grown. 
Those who have lime in the soil may well 
give attention to this old favourite, as if 
lime is wanting the blooms are puny and 
the plants never make any headway. 
Many years ago I had a good lesson as 
to the value of lime for this. In the soil 
I had to deal with there was no lime, 
the result being as stated above. To try 
to mend matters a quantity of lime rubbish 
was added in the following autumn, and 
the change the following year in the health 
ot the plants and also iu the amount of 
bloom was at once apparent.—A. G. 

Herbaoeous borders. —These are now 
gay with Sunflowers in variety. 
Heleniurns, Rudbeckias, Phloxes, Pent- 
stemons, etc., are now at their best. At¬ 
tention to the tying or supporting of 
these and all other subjects requiring it 
must be given in good time, a*, once they 
are beaten down by rain and wind, no 
after attention will restore either the 
beauty of the flowers or plants. If tue 
weather continues fine, many subjects will 
require water at the roots.—A. W. 

Mlmulus Lewis!. —Going through the 
Old Garden at Queen’s Park, Glasgow, 
the other day, I was pleased to observe 
an old friend which I grew a number of 
years ago, but have not seen for some 
time. This is Mimulus Lewisi, which nas 
also been called M. roseus, an erect her¬ 
baceous plant, after the style of M. car- 
dinalis, but with pink or rose flowers. It 
is a tall-growing Mimulus, and an excel¬ 
lent border plant. — S. Abnott. 

IflfiOOfl PLANTS. 


GROWING PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 
IN A COLD GREENHOUSE. 

Tiie restriction as to the use of fuel may 
cause some to neglect their greenhouses, 
particularly during the winter. Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations will produce quanti¬ 
ties of flowers in a cold greenhouse, and 
surely there never was a time when the 
cheering and soothing influence of flowers 
was more needed than the present, when 
the fog of w T ar hangs heavily over the land, 
and particularly so in our hospitals. The 
one essential to obtain good results from 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations In a cold 
greenhouse is to have a circulation of air 
at all times, no matter how severe the 
weather is. Frost will not materially in¬ 
jure the plants, it simply retards their 
growth, but a close, confined atmosphere is 
death to a Carnation. Carnations which 
are to be wintered in a cold greenhouse 
must be grown hardy from the first. The 
plants should now be in their flowering- 
pots, and just commencing to form buds 
for autumn blooming. Of course, in very 
severe weather the flowers themselves are 
spoilt, but not the buds; in fact, the plants 
seem to grow away muph more strongly in 
the spring when wintered in a cold house 
than those given artificial heat. Watering 
must be carefully done, a bright, sunny 
morning being the best time, so that the 
surplus moisture may soon dry up. 
Pests and diseases seldom attack the 
plants when grown in a cold frame, their 
constitution and vigour being such that 
they ward off di^eaise. X. 
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POTATO LANG WORTHY. 
ALTnour.ii of quite medium size—which is 
rnUier against it for baking—this Potato' 
is floury when cooked and of fine flavour, 
qualities lacking in many of the larger 
varieties this season. Cooked in their 
skins and sent to the table in this way, 
the excellent flavour is retained. This 
method of cooking is much ,better than, 
the common practice of mashing into a 
pulp. Langworthy is a very good cropjjer, 
too, the tubers fairly plentiful, if not so 
large as those of many others. 


FORCING SEAKALE IN A FRAME. 

I shall l>e glad of some information as to 
growing SeakaLe in a frame. How should 
tne bed be made up, and when? I pro¬ 
pose buying crowns for planting. When 
should this be done? Would a nower-pot 
inverted over each plant in the frame be 
suitable?—H. J. D. 

TAs a mild continuous rather than a 
violent and fluctuating heat is necessary 
for the forcing of Seakale, the hotbed 
should consist largely of tree leaves, using 


them with dry tree leaves to a* depth of 
9 inches. As it is necessary that the Kale 
be perfectly blanched to be fit for food ex¬ 
clude all light by covering the frame with 
two or three thicknesses of mats or some¬ 
thing that will answer the same purpose. 
If the crowns are well ripened Kale should 
be ready for cutting in from two to three 
weeks after planting. To keep up a con¬ 
tinuous supply put in a fresh lot of crowns 
every t^n days. W 7 hen the heat of the bed 
begins to decline, pack layers of, or make 
up linings of, leaves and dung round the 
outside as high as the top of the frame, 
and in frosty weather put on an additional 
covering.] 


USING A GREENHOUSE. 

I should be grateful if you would give me 
your valuable advice (1) regarding the 
use of a greenhouse, roughly oO feet by 
20 feet, formerly used as a stove. My 
head gardener still clings to the Palms 
and other ifine-foliaged plants on the 
centre table, which are now very much 
the worse for wear, as, owing to coal 
economy, there is no heat during the 


and make up beds of soil for them to grow 
in, be planted now, but we note you rather 
object to the cultivation of* these. A 
variety named Harbinger is a suitable one 
for this purpose. If you approve of the 
suggestion, these would turn in and also be 
out of the way in time for the sowing of 
the White Leans to be done at the time 
specified. Under the circumstances this is 
the best use we can advise the house should 
be put to. With regard to outdoor crops, 
if by mentioning Cabbages you condemn 
all the Brassicas, such as Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Autumn Cauliflowers, Broccoli, 
and Kale, there would in that case be no 
vegetables for winter and spring use. If 
Cabbages alone are excluded the lose would 
not be so serious, and you would then have 
a larger area of ground at disposal for 
Bean cultivation, but unless you are pre¬ 
pared to dispense with green vegetables 
altogether we do not advise the growing of 
White Beans to the extent you hint at, as 
the extra quantity of Beans obtained would 
not compensate for the loss of the vege¬ 
tables. In regard to labour involved in 
connection with the cultivation of the 
Beaus and that of green crops, cost of 
manure, etc., there would, we think, be 
little difference between the two in the 
long run. We regret being unable to give 



Potato Langworthy . 


sufficient stable manure to augment the 
beating of the leaves as well as to enable 
the bed to be properly constructed. The 
bed can l)e made up as soon as a sufficiency 
of leaves, preferably Oak or Beech, can be 
got together. Mix the leaves and manure 
together and make a conical-shaped heap 
of the material, so that it may ferment 
and allow of noxious gases to be got rid of 
beforehand. When this has taken place, 
turn the whole, working the outsides of 
the heap into the middle, and when it heats 
up again give it another turning and make 
up the bed. This should be not less than 
3 feet in depth and wide and long enough 
to allow for a margin of 2 feet all round 
the frame to walk upon when attending to 
the latter. When the bed becomes heated 
place the frame in i>osition and put in 
some nice light soil to* a depth of 9 inches 
in which to plant the crowns. The last- 
named are usually available in the latter 
part of November or early in December 
unless you have grown some for the pur¬ 
pose. When the soil has become warm 
take from one to two dozen crowns, and, 
after taking off all the largest roots (which 
should be put on one side for making into 
cuttings to plant next March), plant them, 
with the tops level with the soil, from 
6 inches to 9 inch|*g~*part in till Dame. 
Water i jUfcte £e|p)d |waf jr^t(nft ve r 


winter. I am anxious to do away with 
them entirely, and use the house to 
greater advantage. It should be borne 
in mind that labour can only be used 
sparingly. (2) I am anxious to grow the 
small white Bean, which, when dried, is 
so valuable for food in the winter, as a 
garden crop, instead of the usual gar¬ 
dener’s sole idea—Cabbages. Could you 
advise me as to how the two crops com¬ 
pare, («) in outlay —i.c., seeds, manure— 
\b) labour, (c) return per acre?— Verena 
Clarendon. 

[If the Balms and other fine-foliaged 
plants are dispensed with the house in 
question could then be used, after the turn 
of the year, for other purposes, besides 
that of forwarding the plants of the White 
Bean to enable their being planted out as 
early in May as weather conditions will 
allow. For instance, early sowings may be 
made of‘IVas, Broad Beans, Onions, and 
Lettuces, all of which would or should be 
out of the way before the house would be 
required for the sowing of the White Beans 
the second week in April. Then after the 
latter have been moved out for planting, 
the house could be utilised for Tomato¬ 
growing. Between now and January there 
is not much choice in the way of some¬ 
thing to fill the house with unless it is 
Lettuces and Endive. Cabbages for spring 
cutting could, if you can obtain the plants 


the required particulars regarding the 
yield per acre of “ White Beans.”] 


LITTLE BITS OF GLASS. 

At a time when it is necessary and essen¬ 
tial to produce as much food for our¬ 
selves as possible, a hint as to how to 
increase our supply of home-grown vege¬ 
tables this winter would not seem to be 
out of place. Of course, with properly 
constructed greenhouses and frames, one 
may produce almost anything at almost 
any time of the year. However, these 
tilings cost money, esjecially so now, and 
therefore must be left out of considera¬ 
tion by the average person. The idea I 
have in mind, and which I have success¬ 
fully carried out for years, requires no 
outlay whatever. The only materials re¬ 
quired are some lengllis of stick or, better 
still, some flat laths, and any odd bits of 
glass—broken picture glass, pieces from 
broken windows, and last, but not least, 
old photo glasses, with the film scraped 
or washed off with hot water. In fact, 
with the last, especially if they are all 
one size, say half-plate, and a few laths, 
it is i>ossible to make quite a respectable 
little affair. First of all choose your 
spot in the warmest pa ft of the garden, 
facing south being, of eburse, the ideal 
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lx>sition. Now dig out tlie earth In a line 
running north and south, if possible, as 
this will enable the maximum amount of 
sunshine to be taken advantage of, to a 
depth of about 2 feet, and about the same 
width. It is best to chop the sides of 
this trench down with a spade, as I find 
that the fork is apt to loosen the earth, 
and so start the edges crumbling doWn. 
The length of the trench will, of course, 
be determined by the amount of mate¬ 
rials to hand— i.e., glass and sticks or 
laths. Next stir the bottom soil of the 
trench a little, and add about 6 inches of 
good soil to it. It is now ready for 
planting. What can I plant, do I hear 
you say? Well, to begin with, try a few 
Lettuces, and some Radishes. Then, as 
you get more adept, you can soar to 
higher flights, such as Carrots, Turnips, 
Onions, Beans, etc. When the seed is 
sown, the next thing to do is to hunt up 
all your odd glass. Now lay some sticks 
or laths across the top of the trench, and 
arrange your pieces of glass so as to com¬ 
pletely cover it in. Then you have your 
miniature greenhouse complete. As the 
days shorten, if towards evening there is 
a bite in the air foretelling a frost, the 
best thing to do is to get some old pieces 
of carpet, and place a few layers across 
the top of the glass. Failing cari>et, any 
old clothes, such as coats or trousers that 
are hopelessly beyond patching, will do 
to lay across. It is advisable to put a 
few bricks on the ends of the carpet, 
where it rests on the solid earth, in case 
of a wind arising in the night and blow¬ 
ing the covering off. It is surprising, and 
at the same time very interesting, to note 
how many degrees difference there is be¬ 
tween the temperature inside this frame 
and that of the outside air on a frosty 
morning. So much so that plants that 
would be cut right down out in the open 
are not touched inside this slight protec¬ 
tion. Of course, one cannot expect to keep 
the temlerest kinds of plants under such 
conditions, although it Is really surprising 
how much frost some things will stand, 
esi>ecially if the soil round about their 
roots is not saturated with moisture. 


A few ashes mixed with the soil in the 
lK>ttom of the trench help to drain away 
the surplus moisture, and incidentally I 
may say that I have been amazed at the 
a mount of roots which a plant throws out 
when planted In a soil In which there is a 
good supply of ashes, as compared with 
one planted on a more solid kind of soil. 
Some cabbage plants which I grew under 
both conditions for the purpose of ex¬ 
periment provided an astounding differ¬ 
ence. Those grown on the ashy soil, 
when dug up for transplanting, were very 
stocky, and had a mass of fibrous roots. 
The others, which I had sown in ordinary 
garden soil without ashes, had a long, 
spindly kind of tap root, and only a few 
other straggling roots besides. 


A further advantage of this frame Is 
apparent in the early spring, when such 
things as Broad Beans, Runner and 
French Beans, Cabbage plants, etc., can 
be started ready for planting out when 
the milder weather comes. On mild days 
it is advisable to remove some or all of 
the glass, to permit of ventilation, and 
also to keep the plants as hardy as pos¬ 
sible, the idea being not to weaken the 
plants, but, in keeping them as hardy as 
possible, to render them leas liable to be 
cut down by frost. 


One most important .thing in this 
method of gardening is to avoid as much 
dampness as possible. Do not swamp the 
soil if it should need a little water, 
though the chances that, bei 
belo\j\ the surface of the. groi 


as it is 
-i* will 


keep sufficiently moist, at any rate, 
during, the winter months. Should, how¬ 
ever, It be necessary to give a little 
water, do not use water direct from the 
tap. Get a can of rain-water, if possible, 
or, falling this, tap water, and stand it in 
the son for a few hours to get the chill 
off. Another thing I have done if I 
wanted to water in a hurry is to put a 
small quantity of hot water into a can 
partly full of cold water. Then mix this 
up, and, after making sure that it is suffi¬ 
ciently cool, water the plants with it. 

Should you by some unlucky chance for¬ 
get to cover the frame over one night, and 
you come down in the morning to find the 
plants frost-bitten, do not give up hope, 
for there is a chance for them, provided 
they are not too far gone. The thing to 
do is to sprinkle them well with cold 
water, and then shield them well from 
the sun’s rays till they have recovered ; 
for if the sun is allowed to shine on them 
at once, the cells in the leaves become 
ruptured, and then the plant dies. Should 
you find that slugs Invade your frame, I 
find the most successful method of deal¬ 
ing with them Is to go down the garden 
about nihe or ten o’clock at night with a 
bicycle lamp and a small bucket—one that 
children take to the seaside would do— 
half full of salted water or boiling 
water. When you see a slug, pick it up 
and drop it Into the little bucket. As to 
worms, I have not found them do any 
harm, so I let them alone. A. Shout. 

17, Northcourt Road , Worthing , Sussex . 


ROTES AND REPLIES . 

Potatoes.— Seeing what lias been done 
for Potatoes of late years, the question 
might well be asked, What influence have 
exhibitions had on them so far as pro¬ 
moting the cultivation of good, eatable 
sorts, or pointing out to the public which 
are the best kinds? Exhibitions, no doubt, 
have done, and will do, much to encourage 
good cultivation, not alone as regards the 
actual exhibitors, but in the case of the 
still greater number who visit the show. 
To this, however, there are exceptions, 
these existing to a marked degree in Pota¬ 
toes and Peas. On the exhibition table 
preference is as a rule given to appearance 
and size, and therefore, so far as these 
two vegetables are concerned, the produce 
shown is often, from a quality standpoint, 
very misleading. When the test of quality 
is applied many of these handsome, highly- 
IMillshed tubers are poor In the extreme. 
Forty years ago, when the Potato fever 
was rampant in the land, I can well re- 
jnember one variety in particular which 
was in every winning stand, but a more 
inferior Potato for quality it would be 
hard to find. The same may be said of 
the Peas often shown. The pods are very 
large and imposing-looking, but the pro¬ 
duce is poor. Some, again, grow to a 
height of 4$ feet or 5 feet, the lower 3 feet 
being quite bare of pods, which only ap¬ 
pear on the top of the haulm. Some may 
question this, but It Is a fact—the variety 
referred to being a well-known and highly- 
lauded sort at the present day.—A. G. 

8toring Onions.— If any Tripoli Onions 
are still lying exposed on the open 
ground, let them be removed to a dry, cool 
store at once, as they lose much of their 
solidity and quality by too long exposure 
to wind and sun. In southern localities 
the earliest lots of spring-sown Onions 
will soon be fit for harvesting. Where 
the quantity Is not large, it Is a good plan 
to place the bulbs in lurge flat hampers, 
which allow of their being easily re¬ 
moved under cover In case of rain. When 
allowed to remain on the plot until stored, 


the bulbs should be moved occasionally. 
My plau is, first of all, to move the bulbs 
from one half the plot on to the other, 
then clean off all weeds, afterwards serv¬ 
ing the other half in a similar manner, 
and finally spreading the Onions equally 
over the whole area. Tills is far better 
than leaving them among weeds and rub¬ 
bish, which hold the dew and moisture, 
preventing a free circulation of sun and 
air among the bulbs. Any thick-necked 
or otherwise deformed bulbs must be 
stored separately and used quickly. The 
best-shaped bulbs should be strung on 
ropes in the old-fashioned way and sus¬ 
pended from the roof of a cool, dry shed 
or outhouse.—B. 

Tomatoes and moisture.— To a large ex¬ 
tent Tomatoes are treated too well in their 
early stages of growth, and especially those 
planted in the open ground, as many per¬ 
sons are under the impression that these 
plants are gross feeders, and must have 
rich soil with plenty of manure and water. 
Such is not the ease if abundance of fruit 
is desired. The manure tends to create a 
leaf growth, and the plants only set a few 
fruits. Moisture also in excess has the same 
tendency. Moisture when indiscriminately 
applied also tends to disease, it being best 
to keep the plants on the dry side till the 
plants have set a good crop of fruit. As 
the fruits swell, liquid-manure may be ap¬ 
plied; even then the plants do not absorb 
so much moisture as is often given them. 
I have often observed how well Tomatoes 
fruit in 10-inch or 12-ineli pots plunged iu 
the ground, much of this, no doubt, owing 
to their roots being restricted, and not 
getting too much moisture. I have iu wet 
seasons obtained the best crops in the open 
from plants grown in this way and against 
a wall.—A. G. 

Potato 8harpe*s Express.— As grown in 
the gardens and allotments in the factory 
area at Gretna, this is a very satisfactory 
variety, either as a first or second early. 
It is capital even in September, being dry 
and mealy. In the competition for Pota¬ 
toes in connection witli Gretna Horticul¬ 
tural Society, twenty plants yielded 
57 lbs. 5 ozs. in the case of the only entry 
of this variety in a class in which many 
others were placed. It was hardly ex- 
. pec ted that it would surpass Arran Chief 
in weight of crop, hut or nine entries the 
highest weight oi this was 52 lbs. 15 ozs.— 
A Border Gardener. 

R.H.8. Vegetable Show, —Considering 
the strenuous times through which we are 
now passing, a very fine exhibition of 
vegetables, under the auspices of the 
Iio.val Horticultural Society, was got to¬ 
gether at the London Scottish Drill Hall 
on Tuesday, September 24th. It was 
very clear that the production of food has 
•been taken in hand in no half-hearted 
way all over the country, as exhibits came 
from far and near. We were pleased to 
see that the rage for size is evidently on 
the wane, the products taken generally 
l>eLng of medium size. Potatoes, taken 
ail round, were excellent, Ondon.s ? too, 
being very fine, some of the speciments 
weighing 34 lbs. Leeks ? too, were well 
shown, the blanched portaon in some cases 
reaching to a length of over 2 feet,. It 
was very pleasing to find that Pea. Glad¬ 
stone, largely represented throughout the 
show, istill holds s\fay. Tne only vege¬ 
table that did not appeal to us was the 
huge specimens of Runner Beans, some 
pods of which were over 13 inches long. A 
new Savoy, called Sugar4oaf, was very 
distinct. In addition to the class com¬ 
petitions, very tine collections of vege¬ 
tables were put up by some of our lead¬ 
ing seedsmen. A very interesting exhibi¬ 
tion. showing what can he done in the 
production <of vegetables, was that in 
which vegetables raised from seed sown 
on July 15th were fit for the table, these 
having* been grown entirely in the open. 
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LIFTING PEACH-TREES. 

The month of September may be con¬ 
sidered rather early to lift or transplant 
Peach or Nectarine trees. This early lift¬ 
ing of trees is not favoured by some, but I 
am fully alive to its value, as it is useless 
to wait for the leaves to fall if the best 
results are expected next season. I do not 
think any stone fruit repays for lifting 
better than the Peach and Nectarine. No 
matter how carefully one plants Peach or 
Nectarine trees, with good culture gross 
wood results, and this grossuess is better 
counteracted by lifting than by any other 
plan, that is if due attention is paid to 
extension. In good loam the trees invari¬ 
ably run to wood, and as one is anxious to 
fill a large space as early as possible, a 
check during the growth of the trees is not 
given by stopping. In such cases lifting 
may be prescribed as the remedy. I do 
not advise extreme measures, but care and 
a certain amount of time to the work. By 
proceeding cautiously there need be no 
fear as to loss of crop, and the health of 
the tree will be assured for the next four 
or live years. To show the good resulting 
from lifting, I have for the past three 
autumns annually moved a Nectarine-tree 
of large size. This tree has borne very 
line crops yearly, thus showing that if care 
Is taken to preserve the fibrous roots, no 
harm will follow. Cherries thrive much 
better the following season if lifted or 
planted early in October in ordinary sea¬ 
sons. This early lifting or transplanting 
is more difficult when the trees have to be 
conveyed some distance, but even then I 
would prefer to plant early, provided the 
trees are well furnished with fibrous roots. 
In lifting, care should be taken to keep at 
a good distnuce from the trees, and in the 
case of Peach-trees in early houses lifting 
should l>e done early in September. It is 
a good plan to damp the lifted trees over¬ 
head in the evening, as this keeps the buds 
plump and enables forcing to be done more 
readily the next season. With large trees 
it is not necessary to remove every particle 
of soil. Allow that adhering to the fibrous 
roots to remain, provided the weight does 
not break the latter. The preservation of 
fibrous roots is an easy matter if room is 
allowed at the start to get round them. 
All large roots may be cut clean off at a 
fair dish\nee- from the tree, and if the 
root9 are inclined to descend, planting 
higher Is beneficial. Manures of any kind 
should be omitted, good turfy loam well 
rammed and trodden sufficing, and in 
clayey soil some mortar or brick rubble 
or road scrapings is a valuable addition. 

By this early lifting, severe cutting back, 
often the cause of canker later on, is 
avoided, and the trees can be forced the 
next season if not subjected to excessive 
night temperatures at the start. In the 
case of trees on ojien walls and that are 
required to fill up gaps I still advise early 
lifting, as by so doing the root action con¬ 
tinues as long as the leaves remain, if 
these are assisted by frequent dampings to 
preserve vitality and encourage new root 
growth. After lifting, no tying should be 
dqne till the trees have settled down.— 
A G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Planting Plums on wall.—I have a west 
wall, 48 feet in length and 7 feet high. 
The border is 10 feet wide. The wall has 
several buttresses. The distance be¬ 
tween the buttresses is 0 feet G inches. 
Ts there sufficient ijOoih lietweeiitlie^but- 
trosses for a fdimt(ain J* I uinfcjj Jlf not, 
what form of tree do~you advi^J Plums 


do well with me. and I should like to 
clothe the whole wall with them.— 
Plumule. 

[There would not be sufficient space be¬ 
tween the buttresses on the wall in ques¬ 
tion for fan-trained trees, but three up¬ 
right cordons could be accommodated in 
each of the G feet G inches spaces. You do 
not mention the width of buttresses, but if 
they are about 14 inches wide you could 
plant and train an upright cordon on each 
also. As Plums do well with you we ad¬ 
vise the clothing of this wall with them, 
and before planting, work a good quantity 
of calcareous matter, such as old lime 
rubbish, into the soil. A border 3 feet in 
width would provide ample root space for 
the trees. A few good varieties suitable 
to be grown as cordons are Early Prolific, 
Czar, Belle de Louvain, Belle de Sep- 
teinbre, Jefferson, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Ickworth Imperatrice, Coe’s Late Red, 
President, Bryanston Gage, Transparent 
Gage, and McLaughlin’s Gage.] 

Pruning young Apple tree and plum.— 

Kindly inform me, when pruning young 
Apple and Plum trees, how many leaf-buds 
I should leave on each branch that is 
pruned. I have been told to leave four on 
the Blenheim Orange Apple and five or 
six on the Phim (Coe’s Golden Drop), but 
do not know whether the advice is cor¬ 
rect.—\V. P. 

[The advice tendered you with regard to 
the stopping of young growths on Apple 
and Plum trees, leaders excepted, is quite 
correct. Leading shoots, i.c., those at the 
extremities of the branches, should, if 
necessary to further extend them, be left 
one-third, one-half, or two-thirds their 
length, just as may be necessary. If not 
needed for extension stop the same as re¬ 
commended for side shoots.] 

Peach houses. —Push forward with the 
lifting of trees and the renovation of bor¬ 
ders, where such has become a necessity, 
and if a vacancy has to be made good by 
the lifting and (transferring of a tree from 
the outside wall, the same can be under¬ 
taken at once with every prospect of suc¬ 
cess if reasonable care is exercised in 
carrying out the operation. A good ball 
of soil is necessary. With this assured, 
and care taken to give the roots a good 
soaking of water after replanting is 
finished, and to syringe and shade the 
tree for a week or ten days afterwards, 
by which time renewed root action will 
have set in, all will be well. Where many 
Teach trees are grown under glass, it is 
good policy to have a reserve of trees to 
draw upon outdoors, so that if a mishap 
occurs or a change of varieties becomes 
necessary, a full-grown tree Is ready to 
hand, and loss of crop Is avoided. If a 
new portion of border has to be made in 
which .to plant the lifted tree, this should, 
of course, precede the lifting, and be at¬ 
tended to without delay. The lifting and 
transplanting of trees for the filling of 
vacancies on outside walls can also be 
undertaken now, exercising the same care 
in every particular, even to affording 
shade by suspending mats in front and 
syringing for a few days until the roots 
push out new fibres. If not necessary to 
entirely renew the border, it is always 
wise to put a layer of new eoini>ost just 
under and above the roots, and settle it, 
about them with a good watering. There 
is nothing reach -trees appreciate more 
than good, fibrous loam, with some burnt 
soil, and as much lithe rubbish added as 
the nature or texture-of the loam may re¬ 
quire to render It warm and sufficiently 
porous.—H. N. 


8t8wlng Pears.— We hear but very little 
about Pears for stewing, yet they are 
much in demand in many large establish¬ 
ments. Properly cooked and served, 
stewed Pears are a form of “sweet” that 
rarely fails to be appreciated at the dinjng- 
table, and seeing that some of the best 
cooking varieties keep longer than nearly 
all the dessert sorts, there Is good reason 
why more attention should be paid to them. 
As far as my experience goes, very few of 
the varieties classed as cooking Pears are 
planted nowadays, but large healthy speci¬ 
mens can always be found in the old 
orchards grown by former generations of 
gardeners and farmefs. For my part I 
fail to see why they should now be so much 
neglected, as it is very certain a good use 
can be found for all grown in private gar¬ 
dens, and in all probability they would 
prove nearly or quite as profitable to the 
market growers as the better known 
dessert varieties. It might be urged in 
extenuation of this neglect that many of 
the latter are, as a rule, only fit to be 
cooked, and this, unfortunately, there is 
no gainsaying, but what is wanted are 
longer keepers, a dish of etetfed Pears 
being particularly welcome when the 
dessert varieties are exhausted.—A. G. 

8hoddy as manure (W. R. Y .).—I have 
been strongly recommended by a well- 
known agricultural chemist to use wool 
shoddy for fruit-trees when unable to ob¬ 
tain farmyard manure. I have not tried 
it, but some of the information given me 
may be of use. Shoddy is a slow-acting 
nitrogenous manure similar to farmyard 
manure, though not such a good all¬ 
round plant food, because it does not sup¬ 
ply phosphates and potash In addition to 
nitrogen and organic matter. The only 
drawback is that samples of shoddy vary 
so widely. Buyers should stipulate for 
wool shoddy containing from 7 to 8 per 
cent, of ammonia. It should be fairly dry 
(not more than 20 per cent, of water) and 
In a finely-divided condition. Shoddy is 
often used for Hops, and the growers con¬ 
sider two tons per acre to be a proper 
dressing of shoddy containing 8 per cent, 
of ammonia. To supply the same amount 
of ammonia in stable manure of average 
quality would require a dressing of 24 tons 
per acre. Shoddy decomposes more slowly 
than farmyard manure, so should be dug 
In during autumn or early winter where 
possible. It is sometimes treated with 
sulphuric acid to make the nitrogen more 
quickly available. With regard to this. 
Hall says: “ Evidence is lacking that the 
sulphuric acid does quicken the decay of 
the shoddy, and on any soils but those rich 
in calcium carbonate the Introduction of so 
much free sulphuric acid is not advisable.” 
The use of shoddy as manure seems to be 
confined to Hop-growers and commercial 
fruit-growers, but I believe it to be worthy 
of wider use now that stable manure is 
getting so scarce. It is, I understand, easily 
obtainable in districts where khaki is 
manufactured for the Army. For garden 
use shoddy could be made more readily 
available by mixiug it with soil, so that it 
would start to decay before application to 
the land.—E. M. B. 

Pot 8trawb8rrios. —The pots, as the 
plants will now be making free growth, 
should be rearranged. Allow a good dis¬ 
tance between them, so that the plants 
may experience all the light and air pos¬ 
sible, and produce fine, bold crowns. Sup¬ 
press all runners as fast as they push out, 
as well as weeds, and if the pots arc well 
filled with roots a fiord liquid manure when 
water is required. In the afternoon of 
bright, hot days well syringe the foliage. 
As soon as the roots push out through 
the crock-holes the pots should be turned 
round weekly, tjo. prevjen^ them from be¬ 
coming attached to the ashes or whatever 

they are staffing uj>W/tRSITY 
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COOKING HARICOT BEANS. 

Soak for twelve hours. Put them into 
plenty of cold water; when they boil throw 
in a little salt, let them boil about two 
hours, and when the skin begins to crack 
strain away nearly all the water and put 
a thick napkin over them. Set them on a 
hot plate for one hour to steam. By that 
time the little water you have left will be 
condensed, and the Beaus thoroughly 
cooked and mealy. Put a piece of butter 
into a stewpan, let it come tb a froth, then 
put in the hot, cooked Beans with a very 
little chopped Sage, toss them about with 
a wooden si>oon till they are of a pale gold 
colour, add a very little pepper and salt, 
and serve very hot. 

Haricot puree. —One pint of Haricot 
Beans, one Onion, one teaspoonful of salt 
and pepper, a pint of milk, two quarts of 
water. Soak the Beans in cold water all 
night; put the soaked Beans in a saucepan 
with the'water and salt, al90 a sliced 
Onion. Let this boil four hours, then pass 
the contents through a colander into a 
basin. Stir in the milk, pour the purge 
back into the saucepan, and stir till it is 
thoroughly hot, then serve in a hot tureen. 

Haricot Beans with Parsley butter.— 
One quart of Haricot Beans, £ lb. of fresh 
butter, one tablespoonful of chopped 
Parsley, pepper and salt to taste, and the 
juice of half a Lernou. Method : Soak the 
Beans overnight in cold water, then boil 
in plenty of water till tender. Should the 
water boil away, replenish with a little 
cold, as this makes the skins of the Beans 
tender. Drain when done, then add other 
ingredients. Shake gently over lire, and 
when well mixed add Lemon juice, and 
serve. 

Haricot Bean roup. —One pound of 
Haricot Beans, tw T o Spanish Onions, one 
Turnip, Celery, one pint of milk, 2 ozs. of 
dripping, pepper and salt, two quarts of 
water, Mace, Farsley. Soak Beans 
t wenty-four hours, then drain. Boil gently 
for three hours in two quarts of water, 
with Mace, the vegetables cut small, 
pepper, and dripping. Rub through a wire 
sieve with w r ooden spoon. Add the milk, 
and a little minced Parsley, and bring 
nearly to the boil again. Serve hot, add¬ 
ing salt last, as this hardens the Beane if 
added too soon. Tomatoes may be added 
half an hour before the soup is done, If 
liked—these are a great improvement. If 
they are used, all the milk w r ill not be re¬ 
quired. 

Beans a la Bretonnk.— Soak tw’o cupfuls 
of dried Beans overnight and boil until 
tender in salted water. Drain, press 
through a sieve, and add tw T o tablcspoon- 
fuls of butter, a tablespoonful of Lemon 
juice or Tarragon vinegar, salt and pepper 
to season, and enough stock to moisten. 

Beans a la Lorraine. —Soak a quart of 
white Beans overnight, drain, cover with 
cold salted water, bring to the boil, and 
add an Onion stuck with two Cloves, a 
quartered Carrot, and a bouquet of sweet 
Herbs. Add three Tomatoes peeled and 
sliced, cover and cook until thoroughly 
done. Fry a chopped Onion in butter, 
drain the Beane, take out the whole Onion, 
the Carrot, and Herbs, and reheat with 
the fried Onion seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and butter. Heat thoroughly and serve. 

Baked Beans. —Pick over a quart of best 
white Beans and soak in cold w r ater over¬ 
night. Put them to cook In fresh water, 
and simmer gently till they are tender, 
but not broken. Jbet them be quite juicy 
wh(|R taken from(theL kejtle. LSteJa&db with 


salt and a teaspoonful of Molasses. Put 
them in a deep crock in a slow oven. Let 
them bake tw r o or three hours, or until 
they assume a reddish-brow n tinge, adding 
boiling water occasionally to prevent their 
becoming dry. Turn into a shallow dish, 
and brown nicely before sending to the 
table. 

White Haricot Beaks a la Maitre 
d’Hotel. —Soak £ lb. of dried Haricots all 
night. Put a large stewpan half-filled 
with cold water on the fire to boil; add the 
Beans, with a pat of butter and a little 
salt, and boil until they are tender; drain 
them into a colander. Then put them into 
a stewpan with about 1 oz. of fresh butter, 
a little pepper and salt, some chopped 
Parsley, and Lemon juice. Toss well to¬ 
gether over the fire until well mixed, then 
dish with crofitons round them, and serve. 

C. F. P. 


VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Potato May Queen.— After reading in 
the issue of September 2Lst (p. 4C9) your 
short eulogy of May Queen Potato, I 
questioned my gardener on the subject. 
His reply was that he had tried it tw r elve 
years ago in pits, pots, and the open, and 
that, while of fine shape, colour, and a 
fair cropper, the flavour w-as so indifferent 
that no one would use it after first trial. 

I may add that he is a very successful 
grower of Potatoes. —Northants. 

Marrows, mistakes in growing. — In 

these days, when the demand for food is 
so pressing, many more people have grown 
Marrows. Raised positions answer where 
big heaps of manure, garden refuse, and 
other things to rot and produce moisture 
are used. In small gardens and allot¬ 
ments this cannot he done. In my dry 
soil I dig a big hole and fill it with 
Grass mowings and other garden refuse, 
which engender a little warmth to start 
the plants and cost but little. In warm 
soils good results can l>e obtained by dig¬ 
ging the manure into the soil. —Dorset. 


BEES. 

EXPERIENCES WITH BEES. 

The old Latin proverb, “ Experientia 
docet,” is most true, but its application 
is wider than is generally supposed. One’s 
own experience teaches, but we learn from 
others’ experience too. Tills is certainly 
most true with beekeepers, who are 
always coming across new and strange 
vagaries on the part of the bee—'the insect 
which appears to be subject to no general 
rule for its existence in a permanent 
abode. It was recorded in The Times one 
day last month that bees had made a 
3-feet or -1-feet run of comb In the under- 
roof of West Wycombe House, the his¬ 
toric mansion of ihe Dashwoods, and so 
interfered with workmen engaged in re¬ 
pairing the roof that a bee expert was en¬ 
gaged to dislodge them. Bees in roofs of 
houses and churches, etc., are often read 
of, but not often do we read of the dis- 
lodgment of them. The above bee expert’s 
experience, it occurred to me, would be 
of value to anyone who might wish to 
secure such errant bees. I ascertained 
that the operator concerned was Mr. J. 
Neighbour, of High Wycombe, whose re¬ 
ply to my letter of inquiry was most cour¬ 
teous and exhaustive. The bees, it seems, 
had established themselves under the lend 
coping running round the top of the 
house. To dislodge them it was neces¬ 
sary, first, to break through the lath anil 


plaster, and then a thick coating of 
cement, in order to expose the combs. 
These were removed and laid on one side. 
The quantity proved bo be about a bushel 
and a-half, containing healthy brood in 
all stages, besides honey. The hole 
through which Mr. Neighbour had been 
working was then stopped with a sack, 
and the bees were driven out with smoke 
through the small entrance they had been 
using. The queen settled on the wall, and 
her retainers promptly swarmed round 
her. The safety and whereabouts of the 
bees having been assured, their transfer¬ 
ence to permanent quarters was the next 
business. Three pieces of comb, contain¬ 
ing brood and food, were fastened in a 
skep, into which, fixed above the swarm 
on the top of the coping wall, the bees 
were induced to go, under the persuasion 
of a little smoke. The rest was easy, and 
Mr. Neighbour to-day finds himself the 
possessor of a nice healthy colony of 
hybrid bees—Italian-British. 

I think the important point to notice 
in these ope rat ions was the total removal 
of the combs from the original home. In 
dislodging bees, it would seem as if this 
should first be done. The occupants, thus 
deprived of all traces of home, have no 
special reason for resisting the seductive 
Invitations of the charmer to install them 
elsewhere. I am acquainted with a case 
in which an entire ignoramus in apiculture 
removed a strong colony of bees to his 
own garden in a very similar manner. For 
many years bees had lived in Swilcar 
Oak, one of the few surviving giants of 
Needwood Forest. A cottager close by, 
suffering from sugar shortage, bethought 
himself of the bees, which might make up 
the deficiency in sweetening matter. A 
hive was made and fitted with standard 
frames. Then the bees were approached 
and their combs ruthlessly removed. Iu 
that case, also, the bees abandoned their 
old home, but swarmed near at hand. 
They were shaken into a skep and dropped 
into the wooden hive from the top. 

■ -Faulty manipulation notwithstanding, the 
courage of the tyro is to be admired. The 
success of the venture certainly cannot be 
questioned, for to-day all is well with the 
bees. The owner, because of what he has 
done, Is exceptionally keen, and I for one 
wish the man all the success such initia¬ 
tive and enterprise deserve. B. R. II. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Books on beekeeping.— The best books 
on beekeeping for beginners are—arranged 
in order of simplicity and brevity— 
“ Modern Beekeeping,” 6d. ” Bees for 

Profit and Pleasure,” Is., by H. Geary. 
“ British Beekeepers* Guide Book,’* 
Is. Od. (2s. Gd. cloth), by T. W. 
Cowan. ” The Practical Bee Guide,” 
2s. (3s. cloth), by Rev. J. G. 

DIgges. Any of the above can be had 
through any bookseller. We would re¬ 
commend you to write for Leaflets Nos. 
48 and 128, five from Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, 3, St. James’ Square, London, S.W., 
in writing for which you need not stamp 
your letter. We shall always be very 
pleased to help you.—B. R. II. 

Feeding bees for over-wintering.— 
Owing to the unfavourable season in cer¬ 
tain districts, many stocks of bees are 
weak and very short of food. Bee¬ 
keepers are therefore recommended to in¬ 
spect their stocks immediately. Those 
which are weak and have less than five 
seams of bees should be united to form 
strong colonies of not less than eight 
seams, and all those which are short of 
food should have a quantity of syrup fed 
to them for immediate storage in the 
combs. This syrup can be made by dis¬ 
solving 1 lb. cake of candy in 10 ozs. of 
water by heating over the fire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathy- 
ris) (E. B. B .).—This is the uam© of the 
specimen you send. The name Caper 
plaut is often given to this, but it is a 
serious mistake, as all Spurges (Euphor¬ 
bia) are poisonous. The true Caper plant 
is Capparis spinosa. the flower-buds, and 
not the seed vessels, of which are the 
capers of commerce. 

Lily of the Valley from seed (Clyde¬ 
side ).—Unless you have any considerable 
quantity of seeds or of a particularly good 
variety, we should not consider seedung- 
raising of this plant to be worth vour 
while, plants of flowering size resulting 
mpre quickly from the abundantly pro¬ 
duced underground shoots, which, with a 
terminal bud attached, make lowering 
examples two j’ears later. Seedlings, pro¬ 
bably, would be twice as long, even 
though the seeds vegetated in the spring 
following the sowing, which is not always 
to be relied upon. Seedling raising of any 
plant not usually so increased may, how¬ 
ever, be worth while with a view’ to obtain¬ 
ing superior forms, though it is difficult to 
see in what way the best as we know them 
to-day can be improved upon. The seeds may 
be sown at once in pans or boxes of &andv 
loam or in shallow—i.e., inch-deep—drills 
in the open in sandy soil and covered by 
slates or the like, to prevent interference 
from birds or other pests. Observe, 
whether raising the seedlings in frames or 
in the open ground, the uniformly cool 
conditions beloved by the plant as seen at 
its best. 

Sickly Maiden hair Ferns (F .).—~Ferns 
require a good deal of moisture in sum¬ 
mer, but they must not stand in saucers 
of w r ater. as that alone w'ould be sufficient 
to kill tne best roots and to weaken the 
growth. Nearly all the unhealthy 
Maiden-hair Ferns which have come under 
our notice are brought into that condition 
by the soil becoming sour and pasty by 
injudicious watering. The plants require 
a good deal of w r ater now, but it must 
pass away freely. If the balls of the 
plants are in a w r et, sodden condition, 
leave them two days without water, and 
then shake away a good deal of the sour 
soil, and repot in a fresh, healthy com¬ 
post of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with a 
few small bits of charcoal. 

Plumbago capensis planted out ( B .).— 
Planting out is best done in the spring, 
when the plant is starting into growth. 
Take care that the border is w 7 ell drained, 
the soil being good turfy loam, with 
enough sand to keep it open. When 
planting, see that the roots are w r ell 
spread out. Water carefully until the 
roots have begun to work freely, after 
which the plant must be freely watered 
at the roots, and also overhead by the 
syringe. Attend regularly to stopping 
and training, so as to well furnish the 
space, cutting back every winter to in¬ 
duce the production of young flowering 
wood. When the soil becomes exhausted, 
a little manure-w’ater will be beneficial. 


FRUIT. 

Grapes unsatisfactory (Leicester). —The 
Vines are badly mildewed, and, as far as 
the present crop is concerned, quite use¬ 
less. The discontinuing of the fire so early 
was one reason of the mildew’ fungus 
spreading so fast. Too much ventilation, 
too, has been given, causing a draught, 
which is the cause of mildew more than 
anything else. Watering the 1 voider 
every night, too, aggravates the defect, 
causing, as it. does, too much atmospheric 
moisture. Sprinkle flowers of sulphur 
over the hunches and leaves, also mix sul¬ 
phur with water to the consistency of 
paint, and coat the sfeujs of tne Vines all 
over. ,Sprinkle sulpf ur about th* Ihqiise, 
which ought to be wrclnv. 

Red spider on Nectarine treC^Francis 


Starry). —The leaves you send have been 
attacked by red spider. Your only 
remedy, if the tree has fruit on it, is to 
syringe freely with clear water, taking 
particular pains to see that both the under 
and upper surfaces of the leaves are tho¬ 
roughly wetted. Then, as soon as the 
fruit has been gathered, take two gallons 
of w'arm water, in which dissolve 3 ozs. of 
soft soap. To this add II oz. of sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), and w'heu 
dissolved syringe the tree with the solu¬ 
tion, taking the same care to see that the 
leaves are well moistened as when using 
plain water. If one application fails to 
destroy the red spider, then repeat it. 
Also see to it that the roots have a tho¬ 
rough soaking of water, as very probably 
the soil in which the roots are is dry, this 
also causing the attack of red spider. 
Next winter, when the trees are quite dor¬ 
mant, either dress with Gishurst com¬ 
pound or spray with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion. 

Treatment of old Currant trees (B .).— 
Prune away all weakly branches, cutting 
them close "to the main stem or branches, 
as the case may be. This cutting out will 
give space to those branches remaining, 
enabling them to mature their growth; 
without this fruit cannot follow. The 
pruning should be done as soon as the 
fruit is gathered, and should be so done 
as to give free space to those branches 
left. From these the growth of the cur¬ 
rent year may be cut in the autumn. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber plants unsatisfactory (.V.).— 
The leaves you send are badly infested 
with red spider, a minute grey-coloured 
insect feeding upon the lower side of the 
leaves, which are simply smothered with 
this pest, and from the brown spots upon 
the leaves it is evident your plants have 
been burnt at some time. A dry atmo¬ 
sphere conduces to red spider. Cut away 
the worst leaves, and keep up a moister 
air in the frame. A slight shade for a 
time will allow you a freer use of a moist 
atmosphere. Let the foliage become dry 
each third evening for a fortnight, and 
give a slight fumigation. 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor o/Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , W.C. 2. 
Letters on b'usiness should be sent to the Pub¬ 
lisher. The name jjind address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad ij 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
ichich such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date , 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt . We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming ftmit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many casts 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


THE COMPLAINT 

fr«ai which yon probably suflor mo*t Is 
Indirection. As tho possession of fssd 
digestive powers Is almost a guarantee ol 
excellent general health you should nsvsr 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go from bad to woreo. 
It la essential ta seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately you have net far ta ga. 
Beecham’e Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prara a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troublss as blllousnsss, naussa 
pain after eating, weak atomach. Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and dapraaalon 
af spirits. Thera Is good raaaan for the 
popularity af 

BEKHAMS 


Prepared maty by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM. Si. Helens, Lame. 
Sold everywhere 

la boxes, labelled ls-3d mad 3t-0d. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C . F .—Your Plum tree has fallen a 
victim to the Silver-leaf disease. We hope 
to publish an article on this disease in an 

early issue. - Agricola. —Judging from 

the small fruit sent, it is evident that 
your Tomatoes have been attacked by the 
ordinary Potato disease. Pull off all 
those affected and at once burn them. 
The trouble is due to the cold w'eather we 
have been having. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — W. B. —1, Poly¬ 
gonum baldschuanicum; 2, Polygonum 

fsachalinense; 3, Rubus sp. Should like 
to see more complete specimen.—— 
G. B. C. —1, Aster Amelias: 2. Rudbeckia 
Newmani; 3, Francoa appendiculata; 4, 

Fuchsia Sunray.- Enquirer. —1, Adian- 

tum gracill'imum: 2 ? Pteris erotica albo 
lineata; 3, Asplemum buibiferum; 4, 

Adi an turn Oapdllus Veneris. - Miss 

Mercer. —Viburnum Opulus.- Ayrshire. 

—Yellow^ floww, Senecio tanguticus; 
other, Mugw’ort (Artemisia vulgaris). Tho 
Clematis is too crushed to identify. 

Names of fruit. —Tom Roby .— Apple: 
Adam’s Pearmain, we think, but should 
like to see later on, w’hen more fully ripe. 

-TT. If. —Plum Prince Englebert.- 

A . G. M. — Apples: 1, Cox’s Orango 
Pippin; 2, Blenheim Orange; *\ King of 
tho Pippins. Pear: 4, Williams’ Bon Chr6- 
tien. J. jG .—Apples: 1, Worcester 
Pearmain; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Cellini; 

4, The Queen. - L. M .— Apples: 1, 

Lord Suffield: 2, Stone’s; 3, Haw’thorn- 

den; 4, Cellini.-- R. F.— Apples: 1, 

King of the Pippins; 2, Keswick Codlin ; 

3, Mank’s Codlin.- A Thirty Years 9 

Reader .— Apples: T, Ecklinville Seedling; 
2, Warner’s King; 3, Hawthornden; 4, 

Catshoad. - A . A . Campbell. —Apple 

Annie Elizabeth. - Hugh Montgomery .— 

Pears: 1 and 2, impossible to name from 
such poor specimens;; i3^rLouise Bonne. 

Apple: 4. Annie Elizabeth.- Mrs. 

Capet. —Apple Lady Hmuiker.. 
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Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 

Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


Books for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. - 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ferns, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By Tiiomas Baines. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/- net, post free. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

—Containing full aocount of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.- 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 




BAYLISS. JONES X. BAYLIS£- 

WOLVERHAMPTONanoLONDON^ 


BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 

Telephone : Bank 3944. 


FLORA AND SYLVA.— Single volumes of this rare 

work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Each 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7 6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies, bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the year 1905 are also avail¬ 
able Price (to clear), 10 6 per volume, post free. A 
handsomer volume, or one more interesting to the lover 
of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. Ordinary 
price, 25/-. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman anil the Professional 
Gardener. 2<L weekly. By post, 21<L 

Cloth Binding Case for " Gardening Illustrated,' 1 
with complete Index for past year, 3/-» post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/'-. 

FARM AND HOME.—A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. 3d. weekly. By post, 2td. 

Cloth Binding Case for "Farm and Home,” to hold a 
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Tbe Glematis. 

I have followed witli great interest what 
has been written in this and other jour¬ 
nals upon the Clematis. I have every 
sympathy with W. Robinson in the refusal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society to 
publish in its journal his reply to Mr. 
Jackman; but this need cause him little 
worry. The Society is rapidly becoming 
a negligible factor in horticulture, and is 
losing the confidence of many practical 
men. This is not the place to state the 
circumstances which are contributing to 
the decline and fall of a once practical 
and opulent organisation, but It may be 
stated that when the Society ceased to be 
conducted by experienced, practical men— 
Wisley is an example—it lost the place 
and position for which it was created. 

The object of my note on tliis occasion 
is to state that there used'to be no diffi¬ 
culty in propagating the Clematis from 
cuttings, and it is my experience that they 
root very readily from such. Lest my 
statement should be doubted, I back it by 
the experience of such an able authority 
as Professor Ray ley Balfour, the eminent 
curator of Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, 
a nd I append a few excerpts from his lec¬ 
ture upon “Problems of Propagation,” 
delivered in London on June 4th, 1912. It 
was the eighth “ Masters’ Memorial Lec¬ 
ture ” :— 

“ The place on the stem of the 
mother plant, where the severing cut 
for. the base of the cutting is made, is 
of importance in some species. It 
may make all the difference between 
immediate, belated, or no success. 
Commonly, the section is made at the 
node—nodal cuttings—and for most 
plants this seems to be satisfactory. 
There are, however, plants which can 
be propagated far more readily if the 
cutting be made through an Internode 
—Internodal cuttings.” 

“The Clematis may be cited in 
illustration. The common belief is 
that species of this genus are difficult 
to strike, and propagation by grafting 
and other methods is frequently 
adopted. They are really not difficult 
to strike from cuttings if the cutting 
be made through an internode. Inter¬ 
nodal cuttings may be struck within a 
fortnight. It is otherwise if nodal 
cuttings are used. These callus well, 
profusely, indeed, but refuse to form 
roots cither from the callus or from 
the stem above it. Doubtless this has 
given rise to the widely spread belief 
that it is difficult to strike cuttings of 
Clematis. Why there should be this 
difference between nodal and Inter¬ 
nodal cuttings is one of the problems 
of propagation we have yet to 
solve.” 

The iK?rsistence of the trade In propa¬ 
gating an easily rooted subject like the 
Clematis by means of grafting Is simply 
another instance of that conservatism 
which characterises the majority of 
British nurserymen. 

George M. Taylor. 
Portohcllo, Mid-Lotlifon? I 
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Notes of the Week. 


The weather in Perthshire.— A friend 
writing to us on September 19th from Blair 
Athol, Perth, says : “ Wihen I arrived here 
the other day the mountains were coated 
with enow, the Potatoes all frozen black. 
Even the Sunflowers are down. We are in, 
I fear, for an early and severe winter. I 
like not the signs at present. Here already 
the autumn tints are in evidence. Rarely 
have they been richer or finer. 

Garrya elliptlca. — This is generally 
treated as a wall shrub, but It is much 
prettier when grown as a bush. Its reputa¬ 
tion for tenderness and consequent need of 
shelter stands in the way of its greater ap¬ 
preciation in the colder districts, but in 
mild and sheltered situations it can quite 
safely be grown on a wall or in the shrub¬ 
bery. Even in the Lothians it lias been 
successfully grown as a bush and has 
flowered regularly.—S. Arnott. 

The Prairie 8unflower (Harpnlium rigi- 
dum).—This, in my opinion, is the best of 
all tbe Sunflowers and should be in every 
garden. It is invaluable for cutting, as its 
bold, bright yellow flowers make a fine 
show in vases, and last fresh almost as 
long in water as they do on the plants. 
The stems, too, are very strong and stiff 
and hold the blooms erect, so that there is 
never any appearance of drooping. In 
habit the plant is strong and robust, grow¬ 
ing about 4 feet high.—S. 

The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus).— 
As seen at present in our copses and 
hedges, this pretty native plant is quite as 
conspicuous as it is ornamental. The 
bright red berries are produced in such 
abundance that at a hundred yards away 
the plants look all aglow. No Holly in its 
richest wealth of fruit can be compared 
with this Viburnum, for the reason that 
its berries are produced in broad beads 
nearly 0 Indies wide, while those of the 
Holly are rendered less conspicuous by be¬ 
ing arranged in spikes. 

Delphinium Blue Butterfly. — Among 
varieties of the annual set this ranks high 
by reason of colour—a rich, deep blue- 
graceful habit and lightness, with length 
of flower-spray, attributes calculated to 
popularise any plant, more particularly 
one of easy culture and readily raised from 
seeds. It is grown on a rather large scale 
at Marks Tey by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
its elegant habit, colour, and free-flower¬ 
ing stamping it as ideal from the garden 
point of view, and equally so for cutting. 

! Less than 2 feet high, there is room for so 
good a subject in all gardens.—E. J. 

Gal tort la oandloans.— By far the pretti¬ 
est thing we now have in the flower garden 
is a large group of this rising from a car¬ 
pet of the grey-leaved Veronica incana and 
Stachys lanata, the ground being bidden 
with foliage of a colour that the eye de¬ 
lights to rest upon. Arching above the 
carpet are the long green leaves of Galtonia 
candicans, and above these stand about 
fifty stately spikes of flowers, which will 
continue fading and opening all through 
the autumn. There is not a more beauti¬ 
ful bulbous plant for the garden in late 
summer and autumn than this: 

Liquidambars in autumn.— Where trees 
are planted for ornament only, their 
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autumn effect should receive due considera¬ 
tion, for some are just now masses of crim¬ 
son and gold, while others are dull and 
commonplace by comparison. One of dm 
most attractive at the present time is the 
Liquidsmbar, which does well even on 
light gravelly soils, and forms a highly 
ornamental tree with handsome lobod 
leaves, which turn in the autumn to a 
bright crimson colour. Should the weather 
prove dry and bright the Liquidambar is 
of so vivid a hue as to be conspicuous for a 
long distance. 

The Malden’s Wreath (Francos ramosa). 
—Although somewhat tender, this beauti¬ 
ful plant may lie advantageously given a 
place in the flower garden in a sheltered 
position. Not long since I saw an Instance 
which corroborated this fact. A cottager 
bad grown a fine sj>ecimen of it for several 
years in his window, and having no largo 
pot in the spring for repotting it, he 
planted it out against the wall of his house. 
The result was that the plant grew more 
vigorously than ever, and threw up numer¬ 
ous long stems covered with pinkish-white 
flowers.—A. G. „ 

Campanula garganiea hirsuta _I am 

glad to see, on page 479, the illustration 
and notes regarding Campanula garganiea 
hirsuta, one of the best and most reliable 
of tbe dwarfer Bellflowers. It does better 
with a certain amount of shade than in 
full sun. My best plants have always been 
in positions where they received little or 
no sun. I do not And that C. garganiea 
hirsuta objects to a dry soil, but, on the 
other hand, a good deal depends upon the 
rainfall of the district in which it is grown. 
Slugs never seem to touch it, whereas the 
ordinary C. garganiea Is destroyed in many 
places by these pests.— S. Arnott. 

Name for Gentian wanted.— I have tried 
for some years to get the name of a very 
fine Gentian said to be G. septemfida. It 
is now believed to be a hybrid between G. 
Pnenmonanthe and G. asclepiadea. It was 
planted in the spring of 1915, and flowers 
from the middle of August to the middle 
of October. The stems are from 14 inches 
to 22 inches in height. One plant line very 
dark blue flowers like those of G. acaulis, 
and tbe flowers of another are in colour 
more like those of G. asclepiadea. Severn 1 
seedlings a few Inches high have flowered 
this season. On August 21st I found a 
flower on Shortia galacifolia—quite a new 
experience.— E. Charles Buxton. 

Lobelia Cavanitlesii. — This Chilian 
species constitutes a fine ornament for 
August and September in those .gardens 
where, from experience, it is known to be 
quite hardy, as at Exeter, where at the 
base of. a rockery I recently saw it in 
Messrs. Veitck’s nursery. Nearly 3 feet 
high and more through, the brilliant dis¬ 
play bordering on the path was quite a 
feature. No protection is ever given, and 
no natural shelter exists: rather is the 
position exi>osed. Even the smaller 
branches had a score or so of the tubular 
crimson flowers, which, borne upon wiry, 
thread-like stalks and horizontally dis¬ 
posed, showed to considerable advantage. 
Whether the near by path into which the 
spreading mass was working was a factor 
to success cannot be stated. The colour is 
so good and the plant so graceful in habit: 
that it is worthy of trial in warm and 
sunny exposures,--Wcii WRMt noted. L 
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Tupa, also of Chilian origin, has much 
larger flowers of a dull crimson hue. Less 
free-flowering, it is not so effective as the 
above.—E. H. J. 


flower-heads are most attractive to butter¬ 
flies, and it Is well worth growing the 
plant, if only to see the great pink heads 
literally crowded wiih lied Admirals on 


ence—instead of relying entirely upon the 
older and often soil-sick conns as hereto¬ 
fore. —E. H. Jenkins. 

Hypericum patulum.— In the south-west 


Early-flowering Cosmos.— For some time 
after it w T as first introduced, Cosmos 
proved somewhat of a disappointment in 
many places, because, owing to its late 
flowering, it was not unusual for fine big 
plants to be ruined by frost just as they 
were about to bloom. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of an early-flowering strain it takes 
rank as one of the most desirable annuals, 
■whether grown for purely ornamental use 
in the garden or to provide a wealth of 
flowers and graceful foliage for home 
decoration. April-sown seeds produce 
flowering plants early in July and the dis¬ 
play is continued till frost. 

The common Barberry (Berberis vul¬ 
garis).—This berry-bearing shrub is now in 
its full autumn beauty, aud, common as it 
is, few shrubs can equal it at this time of 
the year, its loug iiendulous shoots hung 
with berries like strings of the brightest 
coral. Among the many beautiful hardy 
shrubs for the lawn or shrubberies, or, in¬ 
deed, any part of the garden w'here it can 
be seen standing clear from other things, 
this will always hold Its own. Being a 
shrub that will thrive in almost any posi¬ 
tion it does not require that special pre¬ 
paration of the soil that some things do. 
The long shoots with the berries are very 
useful for indoor decoration, and may be 
used in various ways, lasting a long time 
after having been cut. 

Gypsoptiila panioulata.— Although this 
Is uot a showy plant, it is one of the most 
useful for cutting from to dress vases or 
for working up in bouquets, as its panicles 
of bloom are exceedingly light and grace¬ 
ful and lend quite a charm when mixed 
with other flow'ers It is of dense and 
bushy habit, and sends up stalks from the 
crown that branch out into numerous 
thread-like stems on which the tiny white 
blossoms are borne. This plant seeds 
freely, and the stock may be readily in¬ 
creased by seed or by division of the 
crowns, which should be done in spring. 
Plant the seedlings at the back of the her¬ 
baceous border or in quantity in the wild 
garden, for which position this Gypsophila 
is admirably adapted.—A. G. 

Dahlia Sussex Star.— This is the latest 
addition to this new Section, and may be 
regarded as one of the best of the whole 
series. The flowers are true to type, 
having rather broad florets evenly arranged 
round a golden-coloured disc. The colour 
may be described as a rich pink paling to¬ 
wards the base of the florets. Each flower 
is borne on a stiff, erect flowerstalk, so 
that for cutting it is ideal. In my experi¬ 
ence the so-called “ Star ” Dahlias are 
useful alike for cutting and garden em¬ 
bellishment. The Joint Committees of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and the 
National Dahlia Society granted to Messrs. 
J. Clieal and Sons, Ltd., Crawiey, an 
Award of Merit aud a first-class certificate 
respectively for this new variety at the 
meeting on September 24th last.—D. B. C. 

Sedur specfabile. —This, referred toon 
page 470, is a handsome, giant Sedum, 
growing 18 inches to 2 feet high, and 
carrying on its forest of erect stems 
broad heads of blossom like pink Cauli¬ 
flowers. The clumps are attractive all 
summer, with their thick, fleshy leaves, 
and the bold flower-heads are a fine 
feature in September. Besides the ordi¬ 
nary pink type there is a darker-coloured 
form, called S. spectabile atropurpuremn. 
Both are very good for the front of the 
flower border, or for grouping in the 
bolder parts of-*a rock garden. The 
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sunny September days. Full sun and 
ordinary loam are all the plant requires.— 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Peach Late Devonian.— Few late Peacbes 
this season have been better than the 
above, either as regards cropping, size, or 
flavour, the last the most important point. 
The first fruits of this variety were 
gathered on September 18th and the last 
on September 25th. The fruits are dark 
crimson on the exposed side, flesh very 
rich and melting, and the tree a vigorous 
grower free from mildew. Given good cul¬ 
ture it is a most profitable variety for the 
season named. There are much larger 
Peaches, but the fruits of Late Devonian 
are large enough for all puri>oses. My ex- 
l>erienee of very large late Peacbes is that 
they lack flavour.—F. W. G. 

Gentiana verna.— Having been very suc¬ 
cessful in growing Gentiana verna, some 
of your readers may care to know my ex¬ 
periences. I have large patches of it which 
are a sheet of dazzling blue in May. I 
plant it in slightly concave places, so as to 
catch the rain, in a mixture of leaf-mould, 
loam, and peat, which last soil is good for 
starting it. I give it continual top-dress¬ 
ings of leaf-soil through the spring, sum¬ 
mer, and autumn, and good waterings in 
dry weather during the growing season. I 
also continually tread it down, even walk¬ 
ing on it. as evidently it likes to be very 
firm. Of course, this must not be done 
wiien the buds begin to appear, but at 
every other time I continually tread it 
down. I have never seen it nearly so good 
in any other garden.—F. S. M., Herling - 
fordbnry. 

Habrotiiamnus (Oestrum) elegans.— 

Considering the number of inquiries there 
are for plants to cover the back walls of 
greenhouses, it is surprising that a plant so 
suitable as the Habrotiiamnus receives so 
little attention. If grown in a pot or 
planted out it docs equally w r ell, and fur¬ 
nishes during the dullest days of winter a 
profusion of its coral-coloured flowers, 
which are extremely useful for cutting. It 
may be planted to cover the back walls of 
vineries with perfect success, as the shade 
from the Vines does not appear to inter¬ 
fere with the wood ripening sufficiently to 
prevent the plants blooming at the ap- 
jK>inted time. Unless required to extend, 
the plants may be cut back after flower¬ 
ing to within a few T inches of the previous 
year's breaks, when the shoots made will 
bloom almost their entire length. The 
terminal flowers will open first on a shoot, 
then the side shoots next towards the base, 
and so on. Frequent syringing to keep 
down red spider is necessary. 

Gladioli eighteen months from seed.— 
During a recent visit to Messrs. Dobbie’s, 
at. Marks Toy, Mr. A. Ireland took me, with 
justifiable pride, to a breadth of seedling 
Gladioli which had reached the flow r ering 
stage in eighteen months from the seed¬ 
sowing. Sow r n in early March, 1917, the 
majority w r ere in flow T er in early August of 
the following year and making a good dis¬ 
play by the end of the same month. The 
venture w T as of more than ordinary inter¬ 
est, demonstrating, apart from the im¬ 
provements manifest in the seedlings them¬ 
selves, that measure of vigour, freedom of 
flowering, and immunity from disease 
wiiieh render these seedlings so welcome to 
the few amateurs who take them in band. 

| Obviously there is an opening here for all 
who care to enter, while those who do not, 
may like to know of the advantages to be 
derived from the purchase of seedling 
conns unflo wo red yearlings for prefer¬ 


of Scotland Hypericum patulum suffers 
from the same drawback as in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, as mentioned in yoor 
note of September 21st (page 475). It is 
killed back almost to the ground in most 
winters, but pushes up young shoots in 
spring. II. Moseriuuum does not suffer to 
the same extent, probably due to the in¬ 
fluence of its other parent, H. caivcinum. 
Both are excellent plants and valuable late 
in the season when flowers are becoming 
scarce.—S. Abnott. 

-This is one of the handsomest of all 

the St. John’s Worts, as it possesses, in 
addition to large size, rich colour, ami 
abundance of flowers, a very elegant droop¬ 
ing habit which adds considerably to its 
beauty. Though a Japanese plant it is 
quite hardy, and is a capital subject for 
mixing amongst choice border flowers. 
Unlike its well-known congener the Host 
of Sharon (H. calyeiuum), it prefers an 
exposed and sunny position, and moder¬ 
ately stiff soil. 

Kniphofias (Tritomas).—Several varie¬ 
ties of these are now making a fine show, 
and at the present time there is uothiug in 
the garden to equal them for colour. They 
are seen to the best advantage when 
planted in bold groups by the waterside, 
or in large, irregular beds in the pleasure- 
grounds. Several varieties can also be 
employed effectively in the rock garden. 
When planted-by the waterside they should 
be located a sufficient distil nee up the slop* 
of the bank, so that the water does not 
reach the roots in winter. In such a posi¬ 
tion few herbaceous plants can be so effec¬ 
tively grouped. Kniphofias will grow in 
the cultivated soil of most gardens, pro¬ 
vided it is well drained. For preference a 
light, sandy, rather than a heavy loam 
should be provided. An annual mulching 
of well-rotted manure in June is beneficial 
In hard winters many kinds have perished, 
but this may be arrested by a covering of 
dry leaves or ashes in late autumn. - 
F. W. G. 

Cobweb House Leek.— The fine illustra¬ 
tion of Seuii>ervivuin arachnoid emu m 
Mr. Ilanbury’s rock garden and Mr. Jen¬ 
kins’ notes on the genus In last week's 
Gardening suggest that I might pass on 
to readers of the pai>er a good way of 
growing the I Ion so leeks, esjiecially the 
Cobweb varieties, which I learned in 
a Yorkshire garden last year. On some 
large, fiat-topped sandstone rocks there 
grew the finest clump of S. arachnoidcum 
I have seen. The plants were growing 
rigid: on the broad, flat t<>i« of the solid 
rocks, with no i>ossible chance of getting 
their roots into crevices or cracks. Under 
such torrid conditions. I should have ex¬ 
pected even a I louse leek to be frizzled in 
ten minutes on <the first scorching sum¬ 
mer’s day. I expressed my surprise* :111 * 
w r as then told the secret. A goodly poul¬ 
tice of fresh, moist cow-dung had been 
spread upon the rock, a foot or more 
across and an inch or two thick. Int > 
this, and all over, single rosettes of tlie 
Seinpcrvivum were dibbled, fairly clos* 
together. They -quickly grew and multi¬ 
plied and joined up, entirely hiding the 
dung. Planted thus, they will sit con 
tented for years, a 1 way’s improving with 
age. Sitting thus ui>on the top of the 
rock, they can never become warm 
logged, and yet they can enjoy the hott-'sf 
sun and longest drought without suffering 
in the least. Crevice and soil planting 
should also lie practised, but this system 
of planting on the rocks is well worth 
knowing.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 
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HOSES. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE GARLAND FLOWER 
(Daphne Cneorum). 

It would be difficult to name any dwarf¬ 
growing flowering shrub more prized than 
this, and which is also more capricious. 
Known to succeed in soils of a very diverse 
character—peat, peat and leaf-soil, and 
the varying classes of loam from light and 
sandy to others of a decidedly clayey ten¬ 
dency—it will as frequently refuse to grow 
in any of them, despite the fact that to 
all Intents and puiqioses they may api>enr 
identical with those in which the plant 
succeeds so well. Inhabiting in Nature 
hot and dry pastures in southern Switzer¬ 
land—it is also found in the Jura and the 
Eastern Alps—the fact may not with im¬ 
punity be ignored in our treatment of the 
plant in British gardens. A sun-lover un¬ 
doubtedly, it will succeed given this con¬ 
dition in conjunction with a deep bed of 
soil composed of loam, peat, and leaf-soil 
iu about equal parts, together with a free 


there. Proof of its well-doing is afforded 
in the illustration accompanying these 
notes, the plants displaying contentment 
and vigour in the exceptionally large 
trusses of flowers. Seeing that the plant 
gives underground shoots with some free¬ 
dom when established, the time cannot be 
far distant when the x>osition will reveal a 
beauty far greater than that suggested by 
the picture to-day. E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aralia chinensis. —This distinct tree or 
large shrub flowers in (the late summer or 
early autumn, and, provided it is limited 
to a single stem, it attains quite tree-like 
dimensions. Left to itself, however, it 
pushes up suckers freely, iso as to form a 
mass or clump. These stems are fur¬ 
nished with spines. The doubly pinnate 
leaves, on vigorous examples, are as much 
as a yard long and a couple of feet wide. 
The flowers, which are produced in huge 
panicles, are individually small, but very 
attractive, by reason of their immense 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Roses. —I am anxious to plant 
a dozen or two standard and bush Roses 
this • autumn, but can get no stable 
manure. The soil is on the light side, and 
contains some lime. Can you advise me 
what artificial fertiliser to use, and how 
to use it in planting? If you can suggest 
a dozen or so good varieties of Roses I 
should be glad.—W. H. O. 

[We think you cannot do better than, 
when preparing the site for planting, in¬ 
corporate a i lb. of bone-meal with the 
under spit, and the same with the top spit, 
per square yard. Then in spring, after 
pruning is finished, apply 1$ ozs. of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia and 3 ozs. of super¬ 
phosphate of lime per square yard, and 
hoe or lightly fork them in. After the 
Roses cease flowering apply a similar 
dressing of manure to promote vigorous 
growth and ensure a good autumnal crop 
of bloom. 

The following dozen varieties, although 
not new, are most satisfactory when 



Part of a group of the Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). 


admixture of sand and broken sandstone 
rock. In tile Surrey nurseries it appears 
to ask for nothing more than the sandy 
Ileath-like soils so prevalent there, though 
elsewhere on stiffisli clay or calcareous 
soils it may he seen just as happy, pro¬ 
bably even more vigorous. 

For years 1 grew it as a eanoting plant 
to a sharply-sloping bed of Lilies in a fully 
exposed place where the bed presently be¬ 
came permeated by the root-fibres of some 
far-away Leeches which but increased the 
dryness. No plants could have been 
happier, however, and none more freely 
flowered. At Wisley an isolated mound at 
the base of the rock bank by the glass¬ 
houses is every year an impenetrable mass 
of fragrant pink, hundreds of trusses be¬ 
ing crowded into the (1-7 feet wide group in 
a way which defies description. To exactly 
imitate the group and position would be 
very easy, though it may not prove a suc¬ 
cess. At the same time, the plant is too 
precious both for colour and fragrance to 
be omitted from any good collection, be¬ 
cause of a certain capcictousness her« and 
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numbers. This Aralia is often met with 
under the name >of Dimorplianthus mand- 
schuricus. Mr. Bean, however, in liis 
■book, regards this last as a variety of the 
true Aralia chinensis, differing from the 
tj’pe in the divisions of the leaf being 
more sharply toot lied, while the plant is 
hardier. Two variegated-leaved varieties, 
known generally as Dimorplianthus 
mandselraricus albo-marginatus and aureo- 
marginatus, are very effective shrubs, the 
variegation, white and yellow respectively, 
extending frequently half over the 
leaflets. The variety pyramidal!s, of Con¬ 
tinental origin, is altogether more com¬ 
pact than the type.—K. R. W. 

Fabiana imbricata.— This interesting 
plant puzzles me by the way long, 
vigorous shoots suddenly die. Examina¬ 
tion shows the rind dead for about half 
an inch, and a strong glass does not re¬ 
veal any conidia or other signs of canker, 
such as one may find on the Apple and 
other trees. The plants growing are in 
front of a wall facing south-west, and 
by the vigorous growth I should say the 
soil was suitable, and during dry spells 
they have not been allowed to get dry. 


grown as standards:—Marie Van Houtte 
(Tea, yellowish-white), Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Bourbon (white, blush centre), 
Lady Folkestone (Tea), La E'rance (Tea, 
light rose), Lady Ashtown (Tea, pale rose- 
pink shade), Mrs. .1. Laing (H.P., satin- 
pink), Mmc. A. Chatenay (H.P., rich rose, 
shaded salmon), Caroline Testout (H.T., 
salmon-pink), Ulrich Brunner (H.P.. 
cherry-red), Capt. Hayward (II.P., bright 
crimson), Hugh Dickson (H.P., crimson, 
shaded scarlet), and General Jacqueminot 
(H.P., brilliant crimson-scarlet). 

One dozen to grow as bushes are Chateau 
de Cl os Vougeot (H.T., velvety-scarlet), 
G. C. Waud (scarlet-rose), Caroline Tcst- 
out (H.T., salmon-pink), Grand Due do 
Luxembourg (II.T., pink), Mine. Lambard 
(Tea, salmon-pink), Mine. Segond Weber 
(II.T., salmon-pink), Zepbirin Drouhin 
(silvery-pink), Mrs. Shannon Crawford 
(II.P., pale flesh), Frau Karl Druscliki 
(II.P., pure white), Lyon (II.T., shrimp- 
pink), Lady Hillingdon (Tea, apricot- 
yellow), Mine. E. Ilcrriot, and Fernettyana 
(a pricot, slia dcd.-^Ij n 10 • 3 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Hardy plants. —Many of the finest her¬ 
baceous plants grow best when planted in 
the autumn, and some like to be planted 
quite early, so that they may become well 
established before winter sets in. Tho fact 
that herbaceous plants need attention to 
this at various Reasons of the year, instead 
of being all attended to at one time, 
scarcely commends itself to the gardener 
who has been for many years in the thral¬ 
dom of “ bedding out," but it is none the 
less a fact, and he who would get tho best 
results must be always on the alert. 
Many, in fact most, hardy plants will sur¬ 
vive, though they have been planted at 
the wrong time, or not transplanted or 
divided at all; consequently, there is a 
tendency to leave the work to be done all 
at ono time. There is a very great differ¬ 
ence, however, between surviving and 
doing well, and this difference will be ap¬ 
parent the following season. Antheri- 
t'Uin Liliago (St. Bernard’s Lily), and A. 
Liliastrum (St. Bruno’s Lily) should be 
planted early in autumn in fairly rich 
soil in partially shaded and well-sheltered 
positions, where their Lily-like flowers 
show to advantage. The Globe Thistle 
(Echinops) and the Sea Hollies (Eryn- 
gium), the former in a rich loam, and the 
latter in a light, sandy sod, do well when 
planted in autumn. Any of the Echinops 
which are to be planted should be early 
divested of their Thistle-like heads, and 
the plants lifted when new growth has 
begun. Delphiniums are greatly im¬ 
proved by division and replanting in the 
early autumn, though they will, of course, 
succeed for some years in the same posi¬ 
tion when well fed. Those plants which 
were cut down hard some weeks back 
will now be making new growth and 
roots, which will 9oon get hold of new 
soil, especially if well enriched for their 
reception. All the varieties of Pyrothrum 
roseuin may bo successfully planted now 
if the old flowering stems were cut off 
close to the ground after blooming. These 
plants are of such a close-tufted habit 
that they soon lose stamina if left too long 
without division. In some soils the tail 
herbaceous Phloxes never do well after 
sjwing planting, this being especially the 
case when the divisions are made from 
old-established stools. They do best when 
planted in autumn in rather rich soil. 
They should never be planted on a mound 
or on a high jxirt of the mixed Ijorder, for 
they suffer much from drought in such 
positions. Tho early-flowered Adonis ver¬ 
nal i.s and the graceful-leaved A. amuronsis 
are rather imjiatient of root disturbance, 
but may be planted now with almost a 
certainty of doing well. They succeed 
best in oosy positions in rockwork in very 
sandy loam. Weeds are still very trouble¬ 
some in the rock garden, and much labour 
is required to keep them iu check. Pro¬ 
pagation of plants is continued both from 
seeds and cuttings. 

Beetroot. —This crop has made remark¬ 
able progress during the i>ast few weeks, 
and there is a danger, if the roots are 
allowed to remain too long in the 
ground, that they will become too large 
for table use. Medium-sized roots are 
always preferred to coarse ones. Beet¬ 
root may lie pulled at any time when large 
enough, and if carefully stored will last in 
excellent condition all through Lue winter. 
Care should be taken not to break the 
end of the main root, and the leaves 
should bo twisted off with the hand, and 
not cut. 

French Beans growing in pits and 
frames will need supporting with small 
slakes. Ventilate freely during the morn¬ 
ing when the weather is favourable, but 
syringe and close the ventilators early in 
the afternoon. During cold nights the 
lights should be covered with some protec¬ 
tive material. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cuttings. —Where cold frames are used 
for cuttings of the hardier flower-g;irde<n 
subjects, these may now be cleaned 
down, the beds freshened up, and made 
ready for the reception of suc-h cuttings. 
Half an inch of sand spread over the top 
of the beds is of advantage. Let the 
glass of the sashes be washed over, in 
older that as much light as possible may 
be admitted during the dull, dark days. 
Although it is not, in a general way, my 
practice to take cuttings of Tufted Pan¬ 
sies until October is well advanced, yet a 
spell of very unfavourable weather for 
outdoor work has been utilised for this 
purpose, and tho requisite number has 
been secured. About midsummer some 
plants of each variety are cut over closely, 
this resulting in numerous excellent cut¬ 
tings, which are not over long, and which 
are easily manipulated. Some growers 
scatter a little fine soil among the plants 
which have been cut over in this way, with 
the result that tho cuttings have rootlets 
at this time. I am not so sure that this 
is a commendable practice in the case of 
cuttings wintered in frames, for, with 
roots ready made, the young plants grow 
away very rapidly with Hie turn of the 
year, and if not handled in good time 
they are a.pt to become drawn and leggy, 
ami spindly plants of 1’lifted Pansies are, 
above all things, unsatisfactory. At the 
same time, good batches of Penkstemons 
of the very useful “Gem” varieties were 
put in. The culture of the fine “florist” 
Pentstemons has, in the meantime, been 
dropped. Calceolaria cuttings have not 
yet been taken. There is no time lost in 
the case of these plants, but everything 
is in readiness for them. It was forinorly 
customary to take cuttings of Antirrhi¬ 
nums, but tscedlings are so easily raised, 
and flower so weD^ that, except in the 
case of a few special kinds, the practice 
of taking cuttings has been stopped. A 
few boxes were filled with the ever-useful 
Paris Daisy, Chrysanthemum frutescens. 
The double variety, Mrs. F. Sander, does 
not throw the right type of cutting at aJl 
freely. This can be corrected by lifting 
and "potting a few plants, wintering them 
in a cool greenhouse, and cutting them 
back in spring, when it will be found 
that the desired kind of shoots for pro¬ 
pagating will lie freely produced. In the 
case of boxes of cuttings of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums yet (Standing outside, it may be 
advisable to place them in such a position 
as will enable a few -sashes to be laid over 
them in the not unlikely event of very 
wet weather. 

Fruit walls yet take up quite an appre¬ 
ciable amount of tho time available. One 
ougjht, I daresay, to be glad that wall 
fruit has been so fine and so plentiful in 
a season of comparative scarcity in some 
districts, but it is idle to deny that relief 
will be felt when the trees are cleared. 
Owing to strict attention, no trouble 
whatever has been given by wasps. Very 
often it lias been observed that when 
Plums are a heavy crop wasps have been 
a perfect pest. The yield or Plums and 
Gages on the walls in these gardens has 
been (and is) phenomenal; but wasps 
have been conspicuous by their absence, 
organised searching having resulted in 
the destruction of practically every nest 
in a wide .radius round these gardens. 
Curiously, only a few days ago, a very 
strong colony was located within twenty 
yards of the fruit-room door. 

Salvias, Eupatoriums etc. —As the time 
is now at hand when these must be lifted 
from the open border, a sharp spade 
has been run round each plant. This re¬ 
sults in the formation of fibrous roots, and 
permits of the plant being lifted with a 
good ball when tho time arrives. 

W. McGuffog. 

Balmae Gardens , Kirkcudbright. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Grapes. —Where the borders of 
late vineries are situated partly or en¬ 
tirely outside, the same should be covered 
with something that will shed off rain, as 
there is a risk, if the unsettled weather 
now prevailing continues, of the colouring 
—which in so many instances is in none 
too forward a condition—being partly 
checked, if not arrested, as a result of the 
soil becoming cold and saturated. The 
covering will not only avert the last-name] 
contingency, but will also serve to pre¬ 
vent the border parting with its latent 
warmth, which, needless to jay, is of 
great importance now the Grapes are 
nearing the finishing stage, and the short¬ 
age or fuel problem has to be facc-d. 
Snort of keeping the atmosphere in an 
arid state in the house, damping-down 
should be indulged in only oil bright days, 
and when the inside border has to 1« 
watered it should be done early in the 
day, so that surplus moisture will hare 
dried up before the house is closed in the 
afternoon. As far as ds permissible, keep 
the hot-water pipes heated on dull days 
and throughout the night until the colour¬ 
ing of tho berries is complete and their 
maturation ensured. When this stage is 
leached, it is a question as to whether it 
would not be advisable to cut and transfer 
the bunches to the Grape-room, as with 
care they would keep satisfactorily in it, 
and at far less cost than if allowed to 
hang on the Vines till the usual tine. 
Late Hambros and the remains of crops 
in other vineries should, to save fuel, te 
so dealt with, and with this end ill visn 
the Grape-rooin, or whatever place is used 
as such, should first receive whataj* 
cleaning is necessary, and then be pie- 

J mred for the reception of the Grapfc. 
in an old, disused fruit-room, abandon##- 
as such on account of its being too Wi 
and drv for the purpose, I liave 
Black Hambro Grapes in good oon 
till near the end of the year, the 
fault being a slight loss of colour, 
removal of the Grapes would also 
without an advantage so far as the 
are concerned, as they would exp 
a longer season of rest, while the 
could be used for other purposes. 

Zonal Pelargoniums. —The house -.8i 

which these are to bloom cannot be too 
light. It is, therefore, a good plan to 
give both exterior as well as interior s 
good dean down, whitewashing all 
brickwork beforehand. As anything in 
the nature of damp is to be avoided, a lat¬ 
tice stage is best to stand the plants upon, 
as not only does water pass awav quickly, 
but a free circulation of air is also en¬ 
sured beneath them. Relieve the plains 
of dead leaves, scrub the pots, and top- 
dress with compost containing as much 
Clay’s Fertiliser as will work out in the 
proportion of a dessertspoonful to each 
plant before taking them in. Afford 
plenty of air in fine weather, but under 
reverse conditions reduce the ventilation 
to a minimum, and keep the pipes warm 
to ensure a free circulation of air. Water 
carefully until the plants recover from 
the change. 

General work. —Permanent shadings, of 
whatever description they may be, should 
1>© washed off tne glass, and take advan¬ 
tage of a damp day to give the exterior 
of all plant houses a good clean down, 
u’hich will put them right for the winter. 
The interiors should receive the same at¬ 
tention as opportunities offer. The con¬ 
tents, especially all fine-foliaged plants, 
should also be sponged and carefully 
cleaned if infested with insects. Stages 
and pots, too, should be scrubbed, and 
walls and other portions of. brickwork 
lime-washed, to render the interior as? 
light as possible. If the stages arc 
covered with spar or shell gravel, wash tins 
also in hot water. If covered. with ashes, 
clear the old away and take in fresh, or 
^ such as have not been used for the same 
’purpose before. K "■ 
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Garden Structures. 


The greatest care should be taken in the 
design of all structures in the garden in 
order that these may be simple in plan and 
construction. This applies to such things 
as bridges, gates, arches, pergolas, arbours, 
gazebos, summer-houses, and garden 
rooms. Too often even the very barest 
necessities for the garden, such as bridges 
and gates, which should lie unpretentious 
and merely fashioned that they may meet 
their requirements, are overlaid with such 
a profusion of trivial detail, to which the 
designer applies the misleading title of 
“ rustic work,” that they become eyesores. 
Much worse are the modern “ rustic 
builders’ ” summer-houses, fashioned of 
varnished Pitch Pine and “ornamented” 
with numberless short and curved sections 
of serub-Oak branches, barked and var¬ 
nished in lavish abundance, whose windows 
are of stained glass of crude colouring and 
whose general appearance is sufficiently 
blatant to mar the charm of the loveliest 
garden. In the old times there was ap¬ 
parently a somewhat widespread feeling, 


joy of Nature at the advent of the long- 
wished-for rain. 

The summer-house is generally a failure, 
and often a mass of decay. To make such 
a structure of wood that soon decays is 
labour wasted. It may be i>ossible by 
using the best woods and good Oak slabs to 
make a summer-house that will be pic¬ 
turesque and enduring, but it is better to 
build it of stone or some lasting material 
and cover it with Vines and quick-growing 
climbers. 


IflDOOR PliRfJTS. 


DAFFODILS FOR FORCING. 

Any bulbs of these required for early 
forcing must he seen to without delay, for 
as much depends upon their making their 
roots at the right season as upon any par¬ 
ticulars in their after-management. Those 
who require early flowers of these must 
allow them a proport innately longer 
season to iierform their proper functions 



The Loggia , Parkfield Gardens. 


judging from instances to be met with now 
and again in the present day, that the 
summer-house should be rather curious 
than beautiful. Nowadays in most cases 
garden buildings are attractive in form 
and appearance, being simple, as in the 
illustration we give to-day, yet artistic in 
design in instances where their owners 
recognise that the pleasure-ground and its 
environment should form one harmonious 
whole. 

One often hears the remark that pergolas 
and arbours are entirely out of place in 
English gardens, in that the weather is 
never hot enough to render shade accept¬ 
able. In the summer, during fine weather, 
those w*lio have leisure generally like to 
spend a good deal of their time in the open 
air, and the garden-room should therefore 
be commodious, airy, and comfortable, and 
should occupy a site from which a beauti¬ 
ful view is obtainable. In such a place it 
is pleasant to while away the torrid noon¬ 
day hour when the heat of the sun renders 
walking in its glare a penance, and there 
is no spot from which the effect of the 
coming of the first rain after long-con¬ 
tinued drought can be so closely watched. 
At such a time it is a delight to be in the 
open air with just a sheltering roof be¬ 
tween one and the sky and to share in the 
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prior to being iuit into heat. A few dis¬ 
tinct sorts of Daffodils for forcing are the 
old double yellow N. Telamonius plenus, 
Tenby Daffodil (N. obvallaris), N. bicolor 
Horstieldi, N. princeps, N. Golden Spur, 
N. Henry Irving, and N. Victoria. All 
these adapt themselves to a fair amount 
of artificial heat— i.e., 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
—and a rather moisture-laden atmosphere. 
There is also that indispensable variety 
N. poetlcus ornatus, of which variety 
alone hundreds of thousands are forced 
annually, its pure white, fragrant flowers 
always finding admirers. We have very 
few that can be so advantageously turned 
to such a great variety of uses. By the 
introduction of successional batches it 
is easy to obtain flowers of this variety 
from early in February till the bulbs 
bloom naturally out of doors—a decided 
advantage, so much so that it is fre¬ 
quently abused, for, while lending itself 
in a free and unmistakable manner to 
judicious forcing, it often happens that 
the forcing is a little overdone ; hence my 
reason at the commencement of these 
notes for recommending potting the bulbs 
up early, thereby ensuring abundance of 
roots and a proportionate amount of leaf 
growth long before they need be put into 
any heated structure. 


In company with the foregoing si. us Id 
always be found some of the Hoop-petti¬ 
coat section, and in imrticular Hie deep 
golden N. Corbularia, a gem both from 
its free and profuse flowering and rich 
golden flowers, as well ns its generally 
neat and elegant appearance. Indeed, a 
few jvots of its miniature Rusli-like leaves 
and exquisite flowers enhance the chamis 
of any conservatory in t.ie early months 
of the year. These bulbs are / bout equal 
to a Walnut in size, and callable of pro¬ 
ducing an average of six' or eight flowers 
each. While speaking of kinds in general 
which in a greater or Jess degree are fitted 
for gentle forcing, it may lie equally bene¬ 
ficial, to some at least, to know that the 
double White Poet’s Narciss will not grow 
in this manner, other cases in point being 
our common Lent Lily (N. pseudo-Nnr- 
clsstis), and the lovely, though varied, 
forms of N. pallidus pneeox are but little 
better. This last, beautiful as it is in 
almost endless variety, is by no means a 
valuable or even useful bulb to grow, as 
it deteriorates very quickly, disappearing 
entirely in many English gardens, and 
for this reason it is not to be recom¬ 
mended. 

A fairly rich loamy soil will accommo¬ 
date them well, while the number for 
each pot will be best regulated by the 
size of the bulbs themselves. When 
potted, they may stand out side on a bed of 
coal-ashes, and be covered either with 
this or Cocoanut fibre. Here they will be 
safe for some time to come without fur¬ 
ther attention. Depending on the state of 
the soil when potted, and also the 
weather, water may lie given or withheld, 
but as a rule I give none whatever at 
potting time, and towards the middle of 
October find greater need for protecting 
them from too much rain. This is best 
done by placing a few spare lights over 
them, beyond which they will be safe till 
required for placing in artificial heat, 
which should be gradual at first, and not 
at any time exceed what I have above 
prescribed. J. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blue Hydrangeas _My Hydrangeas 

aro ali of a pinky-green colour, and, to 
my mind, very ugly. Is there any treat¬ 
ment whereby I can have blue blooms I 
so much admire? I have heard that iron 
filings, if mixed with the mould, have the 
desired effect. Would you kindly say if 
this has the result I wish?—R iciid. W. 
Smith. 

[These are very popular, but there is a 
large amount of uncertainty as to obtain¬ 
ing the flowrers of the right colour even 
when, so far as our knowledge goes, w*e 
adopt what is considered the best means of 
securing the object in view’. The follow*- 
iug compost for plants in lxits lias been 
recommended :—One-half should bo turfy 
loam broken up with the hands, but not 
sifted, the other half a mixture of peat, 
crushed charcoal, and about 2 lbs. to the 
bushel of iron filings. It. is generally sup¬ 
posed that the blue colour is due to soil 
which contains iron.] 

Greenhouse creepers.— Nothing is worse 
for plants than omitting to remove, on 
the approach of winter, the long, 
trailing shoots of creepers that mili¬ 
tate against the well-being of 
the other occupants of the house. 
This late autumn pruning is too often 
neglected, the result being that such ns 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and other tilings 
which have had months of practically 
outdoor treatment become, as soon as 
they are brought indoors, “drawn” and 
sickly looking, owing to paucity of light. 
The remedy is a simple one. Shorten and 
cut away all superfluous growth, which in 
nine cases out of ten benefits the creeper 
itself.— Leahurst. 
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THOUGHTS 1H THE GARDEN. 


GARDEN PHILOSOPHY. 


The philosophers of ancient Greece knew 
their business as well as, in these days, 
the cutest American knows his. That is 
one reason why they generally held their 
classes in the garden. If I was a teacher 
of Philosophy I would take my students 
into the garden, too, for if, through any 
fault in my logic, I failed to drive my 
thesis home, the environment would of it¬ 
self make up for my deficiency, and would 
not only drive the argument into the thick¬ 
est head, but would clinch it. 

We may not, naturally, be of* a philo¬ 
sophic turn of mind, but I have come to 
the conclusion that a season or two in the 
garden will create a bias in that direction. 
Does it not strike us that way as we walk 
round our garden or orchard viewing the 
Apple and Pear trees, which ought to be 
laden with fruits of crimson and gold and 
russet, but aren’t? We feel at first flush 
very disappointed. We want to lay the 
blame upon somelwdy or something. In 
the end we blame the cold spring. By the 
time we have reached the last tree we have 
pocketed our disappointment and are 
yielding to a feeling very akin to philo¬ 
sophy. “Ah, well!” we sigh, “we had 
an unusually heavy crop last year, so must 
not expect much this.” 

But Philosophy goes one better than this. 
It knows that the comfort Is but cold at 
the best which suggests that we have 
already eaten the cake, a slice of which 
we are so badly needing now, so it whisi>ers 
in our ear, “ It is quite all right—sterility 
this year means increased fertility next 
year,” hearing which, and believing it, we 
are comforted. More, we begin to look 
into the trees with different eyes. Being 
ourselves Nature’s children we are easily 
brought to accept her moods and vagaries 
with complacency, and to take whatever 
compensations she may offer, so as we 
more closely insi>ect that mass of foliage 
and buds without fruit we exclaim, “All 
these are doing their appointed work and 
laying up a store of energy and fruitful¬ 
ness for next season.” We set to admiring 
those dumpy, plump little buds swelling 
up with latent potentialities, and can, in 
our imagination, view their materialisa¬ 
tion in next season’s crop. We also set 
our mark upon twigs here and there, where 
the density of foliage is too great, pro¬ 
mising ourselves that when we are in the 
mood, and opportunity offers, we will take 
our secateurs and nip them out. Thus on 
the failures of the present we build up our 
greatest hopes for the ensuing season. 
That is garden philosophy. 

“ Man never is, but always to be 
blest.” 

Though the failure of the fruit crops 
affords a great opportunity for pointing 
the moral, all lovers of the garden will 
admit that the need of philosophy in gar¬ 
dening matters is/iu^ .merely. passing 
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phase. The fact is that, like spear-grass 
and the i>oor, it is always with us. In this 
blusterous October time it is very much 
with us. The shadow of approaching 
death is lowering over the full half of our 
favourites, whether of flower, fruit, or 
vegetable. Dame Nature is inflexibly 
austere, and directly our plants have 
passed their prime and are of no further 
use to her she subjects them to such a 
rude buffetting as they were never called 
u ]kui to withstand when, in the fullness of 
their vigour, they might have stood firm. 
While they were doing her work she smiled 
upon them, warmed them with the sun, 
bathed them in gentle rains, shaded them 
by vapour clouds, and whatever else of 
encouragement she could give she gave. 
But now she has finished with them she 
shows her rougher side. Fierce gales, 
beating, heavy rains, darkened skies are 
the rude preliminaries to the icy hand I hat 
soon shall destroy whatever of life is left 
to them. She saw three Apples on a tree 
where for several seasons in succession 
three hundred had been wont to grow. 
These she hustled and rustled until she 
had deposited them on the earth, where I, 
found them. Her plan was to leave them 
to rot and reproduce themselves by means 
of the pips, but man sujierveiled. She took 
my bed of Dahlias and twisted and twirled 
many a branch from the stem, leaving only 
a few bruised and battered flowers up¬ 
standing. She blotted out my Paul 
Crampel Geranium bloom and made pulp 
of my Begonia bed. The stately and arro¬ 
gant Sunflower that so proudly reared its 
head and glared over the garden with its 
Gargantuan eye she simply bowled over 
without ceremony, and tore its roots from 
the earth. In her track the Runner Beans 
were torn from their supports, and lay a 
huddled mass upon the ground, the Toma¬ 
toes (which would not ripen in any case) 
gave up the ghost, and the Vegetable 
Marrows simply ceased to be. 

One experiences a somewhat chastened 
pleasure in loitering around the garden 
what time this devastation is in actual 
progress. There is keen pity for the help¬ 
lessness of some, and admiration for the 
brave struggle put up by others. One feels 
“Oh! for the power to spread sheltering 
wings over the victims, even as a hen 
covers her chicks! ” But no, they have to 
go, and that which cannot be destroyed by 
blustering, tearing methods will most as¬ 
suredly, yet silently and relentlessly, be 
done to death by the grip of an icy hand 
that closes remorselessly over them under 
the beams of the harvest moon and the 
rays of glistening stars. Our summer in 
the garden is, indeed, ended; our well- 
planned schemes have been worked out; 
those things we prided ourselves in are 
brought to naught. Chaos and confusion 
reign where all had been beauty and de¬ 
sign. That which one short week ago was 


bright and fresh and pleasing is now 
blackened and dead. 

“The Last Rose of Summer” is a 
hackneyed old song. We have heard it 
rendered by many a shrill voice that recog¬ 
nised not its beauty and knew nothing of 
the inwardness of the spirit in which it 
was first penned, but to you and me (if you 
love your garden as truly as I believe you 
do) it lias a pathos all its own, scarcely 
equalled in the whole realm of song. 

October is a sad month—the rubbish-heap 
alone thrives. We feel disposed to weep 
at the great obliteration, to regret our 
grievous losses, but something tells us that 
would be unseemly. Our old friend 
“Philosophy” comes to our aid. It says 
to us, “ You have lost nothing, really. The 
decay of this season is but the first neces¬ 
sary step toward the growth and beauty 
of the next.” Like to ourselves, the gar¬ 
den must possess a past as well as a 
future, or our satisfaction would not be 
complete. The soil needs cleansing, 
sweetening, invigorating. The rains which 
weigh down and break our plants are 
but Nature’s way of washing away impuri¬ 
ties, a process we cannot easily do for our¬ 
selves. The wild winds that tear our 
Apples from the branches and deposit them 
on the earth, that twist and snap our 
Dahlias and ruin our Beans, Sunflowers, 
and Marrows, enrich every bit of soil they 
touch with life-sustaining nitrogen, for 
which, after all, we pay but a paltry price. 
The cold, icy hand of frost, which kills 
our Geraniums, Begonias, and other plants, 
disintegrates and deodorises the soil, and 
exterminates enemies beyond compute. 
So when we look upon widespread ruin and 
bare beds we cannot be altogether sad, 
because another picture in the perspective 
begins to attract our attention—a picture 
of soft blue skies and spring sunshine—of 
Snowdrops and Crocuses, of Violets ami 
Primroses, of Hyacinths, Daffodils, and 
Anemones, the advance guard of a pageant 
which will be as glorious as any of Its 
predecessor??. 

Thus Nature is cruel only to lie kind. 
Though the world is in confusion, though 
human society is in the melting-pot, though 
Death is reaping its harvest from every 
family and “men’s hearts fail them for 
very fear,” the Tulips and the Wallflowers, 
the Roses, Carnations, and Lilies will 
bloom for us as grandly and as serenely as 
though this lHwir old world of ours knew 
not there was such a thing as “ War.” 

F. J. F. 


“Shut your own gate behind you!”— 

When you leave your garden, fruit ]iatcb, 
or grounds, of whatever kind, shut the 
gate, and leave whatever is behind it, there 
—don’t take it with you. Recollect that 
when you visit the place of another you go 
to see what lie has to show, and learn what 
he has to teach. If you would lie a wel¬ 
come visitor, and leave with a pressing 
invitation to come again, place yourself in 
a receptive mood; be for the time the at¬ 
tentive pupil and not the teacher. When 
others visit your place will be the proper 
time to teach. Of all the intolerable bores 
is the man who brings his own place with 
him, and who, whatever may be shown 
him, at once institutes a comparison with 
his own, and begins to tell that “ mine are 
much better than that,” “ I can beat you 
on so and so,” and ignoring the thing be¬ 
fore him tells us, “ Ah, you should see my 
Strawberries,” “ my Roses,” “ my Toma¬ 
toes,” and so on all through—in short, the 
man who does not “ shut his own gate be¬ 
hind him.” Those who are so thoroughly 
satisfied with their awn that they cannot 
forget it for a few T hours should not visit, 
but remain upon the scene of their remark¬ 
able achieveiaents-^ilbhome. 
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NEPHROLEPIS EX ALT AT A MILLSI. 
Tiie behaviour of the typical Nephrolepis 
cxaltata under cultivation has been re¬ 
markably singular. Introduced into this 
country in 1793, it for a very long time 
showed no signs of variation—indeed, in 
the “ Rook of Choice Ferns,” published in 
1893, only three varieties, and these geo¬ 
graphical forms, are named. Now, 
although but twenty-five years have 
elapsed since the publication of the work 


IN WARTIME. 

the accompanying illustration that little 
need be said on that point. 


FERN SPORES. 

Early in the autumn is the best time to 
collect fertile fronds, as fronds which have 
developed during the summer while the 
fernery is not kept quite so close are much 
more likely to contain jierfectly matured 
spores than those from the early spring 
growth. Unless they are looked after at 
this season it often happens that at the 
time when spores germinate best, i.e., early 


As these germinate more quickly than most 
siK'cies they often overgrow the surface of 
the pots and destroy or prevent t he choicer 
sorts making a shirt. When collecting the 
spores no two sorts should be brought into 
contact with each other; even the paper 
which is to be used for wrapping the fronds 
up in should be kept away from where the 
fronds are taken. It is also very im¬ 
portant that in cleaning the spores only, 
one sort be done at a time, or at least in 
the same place. I have often been puzzled 
to account for certain sorts making their 
appearance among others in the seed-jots, 
especially when those that have conn* up 
as weeds have not been growing in the 
same house as the sort from which the 
spores were saved. I have known this to 
occur in several instances. One other 



Nephrolepis cxaltata Millsi . 


in question, we have innumerable, and in 
many cases distinct, garden forms. The 
most marked breakaway has been the pro¬ 
duction of varieties whose fronds are 
divided and subdivided to such an extent 
that they resemble nothing so much as a 
mass of Moss. This form, or, at least, 
the commencement thereof, originated in 
the United States, where for many years 
the typical species, with its stiff, ladder¬ 
like fronds, had, under the name of the 
Boston Fern, been very popular. Illustra¬ 
tions of some of these mossy-leaved forms 
have before now appeared in the pages of 
Gardening. That shown to-day—Nephro¬ 
lepis Millsi—is of quite a different habit. 
Its general appearajffdtMs so well stiown in 
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in the spring, fertile fronds cannot be 
found. It requires some care and judg¬ 
ment to ensure success in obtaining the 
fronds just at the proper time. Some of 
the species shed their spores very soon 
after they are matured, and unless they 
are taken at the projier time tin* best spores 
will be lost. In most cases the best time 
is as soon as the sjiore cases show the first 
sign of bursting. The greatest care that 
can be taken will not prevent the different 
species getting mixed together to some ex¬ 
tent, but keep each isolated as much as 
possible. 

Among the Ferns which are especially 
troublesome as weeds are Nephrodium 
molle and several of the common Pterises. 


cause of spores getting mixed should be 
guarded against—that is insects. If a 
number of packets is kept together where 
creeping insects abound, the insects will 
travel from one to the other and thus carry 
spores with them. F. 


Nymphacas_Can any of your readers 

explain why Nymphfoas remain persis¬ 
tently closed when there is a considerable 
amount of sun, and yet open fully during 
inclement weather? Were this invariable, 
ono would accept the fact, but often the 
case is reversed, and they open in the 
sun and close during rain. The varieties 
are N. Marliacea carnea.N. fulva, and N. 
James Bailkv. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Hypericum olympicum.— This is a very 
good plant to have, as it is so easily ac¬ 
commodated and has such a long season of 
bloom. It is now (September ISth) with 
me, producing good flowers, and the eeed- 
pods of the first blooms are ripening. From 
the time it began to flower it has been 
attractive. I have grow'n this St. John’s 
Wort for some years, and have never taken 
any pains to keep up a stock, as all the 
plants I have needed have appeared natur¬ 
ally. In a very hard winter plants that 
have been established several years will 
die away. I lost all mine in the last very 
severe winter, but young plants are coming 
up and will continue to come. Where it 
grows the ground is never dry. 

Campanula mubalis. —In the last days 
of September this is quite effective. As all 
who grow It know, it generally blooms in 
early autumn, but sparsely. A good-sized 
specimen may throw up two or three 
flower-stems. In the present instance, 
although the amount of bloom on the plant 
cannot be compared with that produced in 
the early part of the season, it is enough 
to create an effect, and is certainly wel¬ 
come. It has never before bloomed with 
me in this way in the autumn, but it is 
growing in company with Ferns, which 
were constantly and abundantly watered, 
and this may be the cause of the more 
abundant autumn crop of bloom. Probably 
a good watering with liquid-manure as 
soon as the first crop of bloom is over 
would help to stimulate the plants and 
bring up a later lot of flowers. 

Dryas octopetala. —I have grown this 
for some years, but until this season it has 
never been satisfactory. I am not able to 
place it sufficiently high to escape the 
effects of a wet winter, the consequence 
being that the plants suffer so much from 
excessive moisture at the roots that a good 
portion of the growing time is needed to 
bring the plants into a fairly good growing 
condition. This, of course, acts pre¬ 
judicially on their blooming. Last year I 
put a pane of glass over it, and this made 
all the difference. There was a good show 
of bloom, which was repeated at a later 
period. There are probably some w’lio are 
circumstanced as I am, and should they 
have failed with this little mountain plant 
they might try winter protection. Ward¬ 
ing off excessive moisture w f hen at rest is, 
under certain circumstances, the salvation 
of many alpine plants. The mountain 
Arens is really worth growing, for its 
feathery pods, w r hich, when produced in 
quantity, are decidedly ornamental. An 
experienced alpine grower tells me that 
his Dryas is a lime-lover. 

Plumbago LARPENTiE. —Up to the pre¬ 
sent time (September 25th) we have had 
ideal weather for this beautiful and very 
distinct hardy plant. It is of easy culture, 
but there is the liability to injury from 
autumn frosts, W’bich, when sharp, will 
destroy the beauty of expanded flowers in 
one night. I have had It growing for some 
years on the west side of a Holly hedge, 
where it is partly screened by overhanging 
boughs. lit this position it has rarely been 
damaged by frost. It blooms very late, 
the flowers not beginning to expand before 
October, and the bit of blue at that time of 
year is very welcome. The great draw¬ 
back is that in a cold autumn very few 
blooms expand, and, owing, I suppose, to 
lack of maturity, the shoots do not produce 
enough flowers to give a true idea of the 
decorative worth of this charming hardy 
plant. I have it also in full exposure to 
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sun and air, and It has been in bloom for 
several weeks, the lovely blue blossoms 
contrasting admirably with the fresh green 
and tawny-red of the foliage. In some 
years plants in full exposure have their 
blooms damaged by early frosts, but when 
this is not the case this Leadwort is a 
thing of beauty in late September and 
October. J. Cornhii.l. 

By fleet. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

There is probably no half-hardy flower 
to-day that 60 suitably lends itself to effec¬ 
tive grouping as the single Dahlia. Time 
was, however, when the single kinds were 
quite unknown in our gardens. The fear 
to-day is that the increasing craze for mere 
“size” in everything exhibited will spoil 
the type of beauty which the single Dahlia 
has arrived at. It is in the garden, how¬ 
ever, where the medium-sized flower, the 
free and profuse bloomer excel, and not 
here only, but equally so does the 
moderate-sized bloom obtain prominence 
when used for cutting. The gardener who 
requires plenty of useful material for 
cutting will take care that he is not with¬ 
out a few of the free-flowering class, such 
as produce long stems. Those who pur¬ 
chase from time to time the very flue single 
Dahlias framed out on wire extenders at 
exhibitions know how difficult it is to 
secure similar flowers by ordinary methods 
of culture. Thus, it would be a material 
gain all round did the framers of Dahlia 
schedules provide a class or two for ex¬ 
hibiting the flowers independently of any 
support. For example, nine or a dozen 
blooms of each kind, with not less than 
12 inches of stem, which would permit of 
foliage and occasional buds also appearing 
on the stems. Such a class would show 
there is a more natural way. Apart from 
this, there Is room for a smaller race of 
these flowers, blooms that may be but little 
more than half the size of those generally 
seen at the present time. From the ex¬ 
hibition point of view abundant material 
and ample novelty appear every season. 
This, however, is not altogether satisfying 
to those who do not exhibit. Doubtless, 
the thing,that many amateurs would like 
to know is the best way of securing an 
early display in open beds. This is best 
done by planting out pot roots in place of 
the young spring cuttings that often take 
time to make a start, particularly in dry 
or impoverished soils. 

The Dahlia prefers a rather strong and 
fairly rich soil, but excess in the matter of 
manures is not for the best. A late batch 
of cuttings may be rooted at any time in 
spring or early summer, keeping young 
plants to 4-inch pots for the season and 
wintering in the same pots. Such plants, 
grown cold and allow r ed to start naturally, 
will form when planted out fine bushes and 
provide lots of flow r ers. Frequently the 
old roots are employed for the same 
reason, though generally the better flowers 
are produced from the pot-grown plants 
noted. Such roots may be kept secure in 
any frost-proof cellar, and the cooler the 
better, so long as free from moisture. The 
Dahlia quarter should receive a change 
now and then, if not of site, of soil. By 
removing a portion and exchanging it for 
fresh an improvement is always noticeable, 
and very rich soils at the winter digging 
should have a light dressing of lime. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Senecio pulcher, increasing. —With re¬ 
ference to a paragraph under “Notes of 


the Week ” in a recent issue, I should be 
grateful if you would let me know what 
the “system «of propagation” of Senecio 
pulcher is. I was under the impression 
that it was a perennial, with no particu¬ 
lar difficulties as to propagation.— 
Edward Lawson, Knebworth. 

I You are right ill regarding this as a 
perennial, though it is not of a nature 
w'hich, like the Iris or Larkspur, can be 
freely Increased by division; indeed, after 
a heavy flowering it might disappear alto¬ 
gether. In these circumstances it is neces¬ 
sary to increase it by means of root 
cuttings, i.e., inch-long pieces of roots in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in pots at any time 
between October and February, giving 
greenhouse treatment. These roots, the 
apex of w’hich should be just exposed, pre¬ 
sently start into growth, and later may l>e 
treated as seedlings and potted off singly. 
Periodically increased in this way a stock 
of good flowering plants may be main¬ 
tained. In a subsequent issue we hope to 
deal with this phase of propagation in 
fuller detail.] 

Lilium regale. —I would bo glad to 
know when this should be planted.— 
H. M. Johnson, North Vancouver , B.C., 
Canada. 

[In this country we plant in autumn, 
October for preference, giving a bed of 
good loam with leaf-mould and a little 
manure. Two feet deep of this mixture in 
a cool, slightly shaded i>osition would be 
best, inserting the bulbs 0 inches deep. The 
si>eeies is a recent introduction from 
China. It is at present rather dear, prices 
ranging from 4s. to 7«. (kl. each.] 

Herbaceous plants for bed.— May I ask 

your kind assistance in advising me as to 
the best herbaceous plants to plant in a 
shady, damp bed facing west Y I want, 
if possible, to have a nice show of flowers 
all the year round. —Kathleen M. Eng¬ 
land, Glamorgan . 

[We are not sure whether we can suggest 
a selection for a “ shady, damp bed facing 
west to flow T er all the year round.” That 
is asking rather much, and you give no 
idea of its size, which would have been of 
considerable assistance. In these circum¬ 
stances we can only generalise. If our 
reply, in consequence, does not meet the 
case, please repeat your question with 
fuller particulars. Of low’-grow’ing things 
Aubrietias, Mossy Saxifrages, Heiwiticas, 
Christmas Roses, Phlox subulata, Primula 
Sieboldi, Anemone Robinsoniana, Cam¬ 
panula muralis, C. earpatica, C. c. alba, C. 
c. White Star, and C. Riverslea would be 
quite suitable, those first named being 
available in many varieties. None exceed 
1 foot high. Rather taller are Senecio 
Doronicum, Campanula Moerheimi, C. 
perslcifolia alba, C. p. a. fl.-pl., C. p. a. 
coronata, Trollius in variety, Primula 
pulverulenta. Gentiana asclepiadea, Lenten 
Roses, Helenium pumilum, and Heucheras, 
while taller, Bellflowers, Spiraeas, Astilbes, 
Heleniums, Iris Snow Queen, I. sibirica 
Purple Emperor, herbaceous Lobelias, 
Camassia, Eremuri, Liatris, Daffodils in 
variety, including the double white, and 
others. Much hinges on the degree of 
shade, also its extent. Were we in 
possession of these facts w'e might further 
assist you.] 

Begonia Salmon Queen. —For grouping 
this fibrous-rooted Begonia is one of the 
beat of summer-flowering varieties. The 
salmon-tinted crimson blossoms contrast 
well with the brilliantly coloured leaves, 
which an some cases are almost scarlet. 
On a groundwork of blue Lobelia a fine 
effect ns produced. Seeds sown on a 
gentle hotbed in February will grow into 
sturdy plants, and make a fine show the 
same year. If a few’ plants are grown in 
frames all the summer, they will by the 
autumn produce seed freely.—S. P. 
Original from 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE LEEK. 

A vegetable that can withstand all 
weathers, and at the same time be whole¬ 
some, should be largely grown and fre¬ 
quently used In winter. Such an one is 
the Leek, which, when grown in good rich 
soil, produces a stem from 9 inches to 
1 foot of clear white and proportionately 
thick. These when well cooked, and 
served as whole as possible with melted 
butter, are delicious. I have use^l them 
regularly in winter for several years. To 
have Leeks good they require to be sown 
early and afforded liberal culture, in order 
to induce quick growth before autumn sets 
in. During severe weather a little dry 
Fern or litter may be shaken over them, 
not only for protection, but to facilitate 
the operation of lifting. 

Culture. —Sufficiently early and strong 
plants can be obtained by sowing seed 


thinly in the open ground in March, the 
seedlings when large enough being planted 
where they are to grow to their full size. 
The best place is an open, well-manured, 
and not too heavy piece of ground from 
which, say, Celery has been cleared. All 
that is then necessary is to form with a 
blunt dibber good-sized holes S inches deep 
and about 1£ inches apart each way, one 
Plant being dropped into each. Water well 
in, hoeing among the plants, and gradually 
closing the holes sufficiently to well blanch 
the stems. In mild winters Leeks increase 
in size, and. being quite hardy, ought to be 
left where they are grown till the spring, 
when those left may be lifted and laid in 
under a north wall. To obtain very fine 
specimens for exhibition the seed should 
be sown in heat in February, treating the 
seedlings in the same way as Celery. When 
large they can be transplanted, each with 
a good ball of soil and roots, to shallow 
trenches, into which some good manure has 
been freely lorked. Keep the plants well 
watered and progress will be rapid. In 
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order to blanch them well, some growers 
earth them up when nearly full-grown, 
others again bandaging them up with 
brown paper and then surrounding with 
soil. In this way beautifully-blanched 
Leeks are obtained. Leeks require water 
nearly as much after they are moulded up 
as before, as if this is not attended to the 
plants are liable to get too dry at the roots 
long before they have ceased to grow. 

Varieties. —The Leek generally grown 
in the home counties is known as the 
London Flag, and is a good reliable 
variety. The Musselburgh has a longer 
stem than any other variety, and is excel¬ 
lent in every way. Large Rouen has 
broader foliage than either of the others, 
and selections from this are generally seen 
on the exhibition table. The Lyon (here 
figured), a Scottish selection, is now the 
one most in favour with exhibitors, very 


fine specimens of this being frequently 
seen.—A. G. 


POTATO BRITISH QUEEN. 

There is great diversity of opinion in re- 
si»ect of this Potato, some considering it of 
line quality, while others describe it as 
inferior in every way. The truth of the 
matter, I think, is this, British Queen is 
one of these varieties which does not suc¬ 
ceed in every locality. That there are 
such Potatoes will be admitted by every¬ 
one who has given more than superficial 
attention to the subject. I have had wider 
opportunities than most gardeners of ob¬ 
serving the behaviour oi: Potatoes in 
different districts, and I say, unhesi¬ 
tatingly, that where the soil suits British 
Queen no one need ask for a better cropper 
nor for a better flavoured variety. Such a 
soil may be described as moderately heavy, 
with the qualification that it must be well 
drained so that surface moisture may pass 
quickly away. I have had a personal ex¬ 


perience of British Queen in the course of 
the present season, which may be cited. 
Last autumn an old Asparagus bed was 
destroyed. The roots were grubbed out 
with a mattock, and the surface was 
broken up with the spade. In this, three 
lines of British Queen were planted, and 
on lifting the crop it was found to be a 
very heavy one—the individual tubers 
large and of excellent quality when cooked. 
It may lie said, also, that in 1917 the 
quality of British Queen in comparison 
with King Edward VII., Great Scot, Arran 
Chief, and Langworthy was the subject of 
comment in the dining-room, a Cheshire 
gentleman telling me that British Queen, 
as grown here, was the best Potato he had 
tasted that year. I have, therefore, formed 
the opinion that, given suitable conditions, 
the variety does not deserve the bad 
character which it receives when grown 
under unfavourable circumstances. 

Balmae. W. McGuffog. 

[I have had the same experience as 
above. A friend of mine gave me some 
tubers for trial as to quality. These had 
been grown in a garden alongside which a 
railway embankment ran, and which was 
thoroughly well drained in consequence. 
British Queen from this garden was excel¬ 
lent in every way, being mealy, dry, and 
well-flavoured. When being cooked the 
tubers had to be watched, otherwise they 
were wasted. The best way to cook this 
Potato Is to parboil the tubers, as it were, 
drain off the water, and then stand the 
saucepan on the hob so that they may be 
steamed. It so happened that the follow¬ 
ing week I had the same Potato from a 
greengrocer, but the tubers were quite 
different, the flesh being close and soapy, 
and the flavour poor.—P. T.j 


POTATOES. 

During the season of 1917, when a dis¬ 
cussion took place in the columns of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated as to the advisa¬ 
bility of spraying Potatoes, a few writers 
were inclined to take the negative side, 
basing their conclusions on the argument 
that in dry seasons it was not necessary 
and in wet it had to be repeated again and 
again to be efficacious. It would seem 
from the results obtained in 1918 that one 
has, in a great measure, to accept such 
conclusions. There was a long spell of dry 
weather all through the growing season. 
No spraying was done in this village, and 
up to the present date (September 11th) all 
crops lifted have been quite free from 
disease; in fact, many allotment holders 
who have some twenty and thirty poles 
under Potatoes tell me they have not found 
a single diseased tuber. The crop varies 
considerably in size and quantity. Some 
of the varieties seem to have received a 
check during the long spell of dry weather; 
this more so on the dry, light land. 

There is a consensus of opinion as to the 
most suitable and profitable first and 
second earlies for the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, May Queen and Royal Kidney 
occupying by far the larger area, and these, 
as previously stated, are, to a large extent, 
superseding the later kinds both as to ob¬ 
taining comparative Immunity from disease 
and the ability to lift early and so crop the 
ground with other things. Where late 
sorts are grown, considerable difference of 
opinion is expressed as to the most profit¬ 
able varieties. It is, however, interesting 
to note Unit some of the older varieties, 
notably Up-to-date and The Factor, quite 
hold their own with sorts of later intro¬ 
duction which came with a great flourish 
of trumpets, but in many cases have not 
lived up to their reputation. Evergood is 
quite a failure this season. It seemed to 
get a check through the long six'll of dry 
Original from 
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weather, from which it never recovered. 
Tin* tubers are sound, but very small.— 
K. II. S., H<udu'ich. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Asparagus.—I am doing away 
with one of my beds of Asparagus. Can 
I transfer the "old crowns to a fresh bed, 
or should I get new ones? Can this be 
done in October, after the be! is properly 
prepared?—A. H. Maude. 

|lt i.s of no tbe attempting to move the 
old stools of Asparagus. The best thing 
you c.'iu do is to lift the roots when the 
foliage 1ms died down and force them, 
then lblow away the roots. You should 
then, next March, purchase strong two- 
year-old roots and plant in soil which von 
should, in the autumn, have well dug and 
manured as soon as you have a piece of 
ground empty. If these roots are well 
a I tended to in the way of feesling you will 
have good heads the second year after 
planting. I)o not cut any of the heads 
the first year after planting. On no 
account plant on the ground on which your 
present Asparagus is growing.] 

Tomatoes, prize for. —At our Small¬ 
holders’ Show I was awarded first prize 
for out door-grown Tomatoes, but in the 
evening a protest was made by another 
exhibitor that, as the Tomatoes were from 
pot plants, they were not grown in the 
open air. The pots were plunged in the 
open air in May, and had never been 
moved.—G. R. 

ITlie Tomatoes, from what you say, were 
to all intents and purposes outdoor- 
grown, and, as there was no stipulation 
in the schedule as to their (being from 
jilanh fl-out plants, you are, in our 
opinion, legally entitled to the prize.— 

I'hUTOR. ] 

Onions. The question is often asked 
when Onions have been lifted, “ Can the 
s um’ bed be used another year? ” I have 
in hesitation in giving an ailirmative reply, 
;iii> 1 will go further ami say that the bed 
may be used for many years, provided 
justice is done to it in the autumn by turn¬ 
ing the s:>il up rough for the winter and 
incorporating with it some good stable or 
farmyard manure if it can he obtained, 
following on in 1‘Vlmiary by a dressing of 
mi)-erplmsphate of lime. Ill any ease, 
whether manure is applied or not now - 
and many growers, let it he said, are adopt¬ 
ing the plan of manuring in the autumn— 
the ground should he well dug and left 
rough so that frost may do its work and 
reduce it to a good friable condition, either 
for sowing or planting in spring. It can¬ 
not be too strongly emphasised that to 
grow really good Onions the bed itself 
should he in a sunny, opm situation away 
from anything that is likely to impede light 
and air, such as tall-growing Peas or 
Runner Keans, and in planning out. the 
vegetable plot another season it is better, 
if possible, to bear this in mind and sow in 
close proximity to the Onion bed compara¬ 
tively low-growing things, such as Beet, 
(’an'ols, and Turnips, etc. For the benefit 
of I hose in doubt as to the wisdom of grow¬ 
ing Onions on the same site again, I may 
m"Uii >;i I’d I have lifted a crop of be- 
tv.o. ii far ,!ml live hundred bulbs, very 
many of whieh turned tin* scab’ at 1 lb., on 
a fmirill-year bed. and am making arrange- 
l : n!s t > use the same ground again after 
o mis been prepared and brought into 
i emdifioH. Deep digging is cssen- 

C.d i| sm e nsl’iir cult me, and there is no 
b"!;or time than the late autumn to get on 
van tire va-rk. Where the soil needs 
lightening a good plan is to burn all the 
pinion rubbish on the bed and save the 
a si ms for use at sowing or planting-out 
time.- Kkaiipust. 

^ Digitized by (jQ^ iQIC 


Home-saved seed Potatoes.— Most Potato 
growers are now agreed that a change of 
seed always pays, but there are still scep¬ 
tics who doubt the necessity of frequently 
renewing their seed supply from outside 
instead of relying mainly oilseed from their 
own crops. To theses facts rei>orted by 
the Food Production Department this week 
concerning the allotments at Ruskin Park, 
Camberwell, may be recommended for care¬ 
ful consideration. An inspection of the 
allotments showed that Potato disease is 
very prevalent there, and in certain cases 
the crop will be a partial failure. In most 
of these cases home-saved seed was 
planted. On the other hand, every plot 
planted with seed from Scotland or Ireland 
direct looks well and none of the Potatoes, 
up to last week-end, appear to have been 
affected by blight. 

Checking wart disease.— A careful sur¬ 
vey of all the districts in which the pre¬ 
sence of wart disease is suspected is being 
made by representatives of the Food Pro¬ 
duction Department so that in due course 
the necessary measures may be taken 
under the Wart Disease Orders to check 
the spread of this very serious menace to 
Potato-growing. Potato growers, amateur 
and professional alike, should look over 
their crop from time to time, not only 
during the growing period, but afterwards, 
when the Potatoes are in store, and should 
report at once to the police or to the Food 
Production Department any case of wart 
disease they may find. The disease is noti¬ 
fiable, and there are penalties attached to 
its wilful concealment. 

Green manuring for allotments and 
gardens. — The difficulty in obtaining 
natural manure, and the fact that many of 
the war-time allotments and gardens. 
esiH’oially those on light soils, are deficient 
of organic matter, make it essential, if 
good crops are to be obtained in the coming 
year, that immediate steps should be til ken 
to maintain and increase the soil fertility 
of allotments and gardens. This may he 
done by a combination of two methods: — 
(1) Green manuring. (2) The application 
of artificial manure**, including lime or 
chalk, (ireen manuring, to be successful, 
must ho taken in hand at once, hut the ap¬ 
plication of artificial manures may he left 
until the spring. The best crop to sow at 
the present, time is Rye, which should he 
left to grow until about the end of March 
and then he dug in so that the Rye is 
buried beneath one s]iade depth of the sur¬ 
face soil. If dug in then there would he 
ample time for sowing or planting spring 
crops, including niaincrop Potatoes. Take 
out a trench one spade deep and 2 feet 
wide, skim in the surface growth of Rye, 
and turn over the top spit of soil so as to 
cover it. Either sow the Rye broadcast on 
any allotment or garden ground not occu¬ 
pied by a winter crop at the rate of 1 lb. 
of seed per rod (2 bushels to the acre), and 
lightly fork in so as to bury the seeds to a 
depth of 11 inches. Another way is to 
draw drills 1J inches deep, 0 inches apart, 
and sow along the drills, raking the soil 
over the seed. The seed should he sown 
as soon as possible, but sawings may be 
made with good prospect of success up to 
the middle of October. 

Celery.- The Celery crop looks very well 
tills year, but too much dependence must 
n.it he placed on tile rains being sufficient 
for its needs, and water should be given 
lively if good quality is desired. The ad¬ 
vocates of early earthing are not so numer¬ 
ous as they were some years ago, a ml this 
is for the best, as once we get the soil high 
enough to form a ridge there is no further 
chance of effective watering. A little soil 
put to the plants when they begin to spread 
is a good thing, but after that the best 


plan is to add no more until six weeks or 
so before wanted for use, as this gives 
plenty of lime for blanching. Enter on, 
say from the middle to the end of October, 
earthing up of the main crop may be 
pushed forward, especially if a large quan¬ 
tity is grown, as we must then take all the 
advantage of suitable weather. With 
small quantities grown for private supply 
only I would advise leaving the work as 
late as is consistent with the requirements, 
being quite convinced that late earthing 
conduces to hardiness, the hearts resisting 
hard frost all the better for not having 
been too long in a blanched state.- T. 

Turnip Chirk Castle.— There are many 
Turnips suitable for summer use, but 
nothing equals the Chirk Castle Black 
Stone for winter. If seed of the ordinary 
kinds be sown in autumn and the weather 
is unfavourable, they come on slowly, and 
are of ixvor flavour. On cold soils they 
are also apt to rot at the crown. Chirk 
Castle, on the other hand, will grow 
slowly even in the coldest weather, and 
always retain its sweet nutty flavour. It 
is not attractive to look at, but tlie flesli 
is snowy white. The roots keep good for 
a long time after being lifted and stored 
in soil during severe weather. Golden 
Ball, for those who like a yellow-fleshed 
Turnip, Is also good for winter use.—J. 

Savoys.— So unduly early do we as a rule 
sow seed of Savoys that they turn in during 
the autumn and are ready for use long be¬ 
fore they are wanted. Too much attention 
has been given to the production of very 
early sorts which really are not wanted, 
because they turn in when Cauliflowers, 
early Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Cole- 
worts, etc., are plentiful, as well as late 
Runner Beans, Marrows, and other vege¬ 
tables. Savoys are undoubtedly improved 
in flavour and texture by exposure to 
moderate frost. When, however, so ad¬ 
vanced and frosted, then the hearts be¬ 
come strong or else decay. 

Tomatoes in the open air are always 
a very uncertain crop. Given a dry, hot 
summer, they will l>ear and ri]>on heavy 
crops of fruit. What growers have most 
to dread is a dull, cold, and wet season. 
Tomatoes frequently do well in the open 
ground; but, all things considered, there 
are no sites to equal a sunny south wall, 
as not only do the plants reap the Iwmefit 
of the heat radiated from such a wall, hut 
the roots have comparatively dry, warm 
quarters, everything, therefore, 1km ng in 
their favour. South walls, as a rule, are 
the driest places in the garden, very little 
rain reaching anything planted thereon, 
This being just what the Tomato likes, as 
disease is'not'likely to attack it, the 
Potato disease rarely, if ever, effecting a 
lodgment on the dry foliage.—C. P. 

Vegetable Marrows. —Those numerous 
wagon-loads of Vegetable Marrows seen 
very earl}’ -in the morning in Oovent Gar¬ 
den and other markets are not grown on 
heaps of manure, but are produced by 
plants in the open fields, with only a com¬ 
paratively thin layer of solid manure 
under them. Under market gardeners’ 
treatment the plants form only a moderate 
amount of haulm and abundance of Mar¬ 
rows, plants on heaps of manure Iwdiaving 
in an exactly opposite manner. They do 
not when grown on the level or nearly so 
require much water, and it could nc-t well 
l>c supplied to them it they did. 

Value of lime. —Ground gets sick of 
manure dug in annually, even when heavy 
crops of vegetables are taken off it. Under 
such circumstances a dressing of freshly 
slaked lime spread evenly, say every third 
year, over the surface and dug in beforo 
planting or sowing, would repay the 
grower.” Lime lightens the soil and at the 
same time destroys the hosts of slu£p, 
grubs, etc., that are found in heavily 
manured land.—G. P. 
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GIIA PE MADRFSFIELD COURT 
CRACKING. 

Will someone tell me what I can do to 
prevent the berries of this excellent Grape 
cracking ? —Disappointed. 

[Tlie cause, in our opinion, of the crack¬ 
ing is overabundance of sap, and the thin¬ 
ness of the skin causes the splitting. What 
is required is a counteraction of the flow 
of sap, brought about by sjiecial treatment 
of this variety. It generally happens when 
the berries commence to colour. Some try 
to remedy the evil by cropping heavily, by 
which means another failure sometimes 
occurs—namely, that of the berries not 
colouring projicrly, nor do they swell to 
their natural size. Others withhold water 
from the roots as soon as the first sign of 
colouring appears; this in many eases does 
not prevent the splitting. Cutting the 
branches half way through between the 
main stem and bunch we do not think of 
any use, as we have seen the berries split 
more on shoots that were so treated than 
on those which were not cut. Ily adopting 
the following sj-stem we generally have the 
variety in good condition without cracking. 
The Vines are planted inside, the roots 
having free access to the outside border 
through arches. As soon as the berries 
commence to colour w f o7 cover the outside 
border with lights to throw off heavy rains, 
the soil being of a heavy, tenacious nature. 
The inside border is freely watered when 
necessary. Upon the commencement of 
colouring we allow all the laterals to grow 
away at will. Some may imagine that by 
allowing these laterals to grow so freely 
light is excluded too much. This is not the 
case, as previous to colouring they are kept 
closely pinched. Free extension of the 
laterals is the only preventive of the evil. 
A free admission of air night and day, too, 
is essential in assisting colouring; the air. 
too, should be kept buoyant and free from 
excessive moisture by keeping the hot- 
water pi lies warm.] 


COLOURING GROS COLMAN GRAPE. 

Will you kindly tell mo the best treat¬ 
ment -I can give Gros Cohn an Grapes to 
make the tarries colour well? They be¬ 
gan to colour about a mouth since, but 
are now quite three parts green, and I 
am afraid they will not finish. I keep the 
pipes always warm now, an.d the borders 
watered. These Vines are lour years 
old, planted inside, and the foliage is 
fading fast. I always keep a little air 
on at top, and when not too cold at the 
bottom also. They were started the first 
week in March with a little fire-heat until 
the weather got too warm, when 1 let the 
fire out, but lighted a fire in damp or 
cold weather, always giving plenty of air 
in sunny weather. The house was kept 
damped down. I always give the border 
a few cans of sewage at each watering. 
Other sorts are doing well.—T. W. 


[As you do not give any clue to the 
weight of Grapes your Gros Column is 
carrying it is impossible to form an opinion 
as to whether tardiness is due to over¬ 
cropping or oilier causes. Judging from 
the rapid ripening of the fpliage it is 
reasonable to suppose the Vine has re¬ 
ceived a check. It may be from want of 
water earlier in the season, or it may be 
by a too liberal use of sewage. The foliage 
of this variety frequently turns rusty under 
IKiwerful sun. but if tin* roots are right 
and laterals abundant tin* Grapes generally 
finish well. Indeed, unlike all other 
Grain's, the berries of Gros Cohnan fre¬ 
quently lay on/ufcur up to flic dav on 
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which the last leaf falls. This variety, 
again, requires a very long growing period, 
plenty of heat, and liberal ventilation, 
always provided the hitter can be managed 
without subjecting the Vines to sudden de¬ 
pressions of temperature. This steady 
treatment in a full average temperature 
without the aid of fire-heat in a Change¬ 
able season like the past you could hardly 
expect to secure, and it is to this, combined 
possibly with overcropping, that you must 
set down the present hitch. It is not, how¬ 
ever, quite certain that the Grapes will not 
finish, as green berries side by side with 
black ones sometimes change in a few’ days, 
and yours, having been brought on so 
steadily, may come on better than you 
anticipate at the finish. Keep the pipes 
gently warm and ventilate as freely as 
climatic conditions wMIl admit, allowing 
the temperature to range from 70 degs. to 
SO dogs, during a continuance of favourable 
weather. Aim at 00 degs. to 05 degs. at 
night with air, or a little lower, in prefer¬ 
ence to hurrying the Vines, and keep the 
borders moistened on sunny days when the 
heat is most trying to your faltering foli¬ 
age. A common fault in the management 
of this late Grape is keeping the Vines too 
near the glass. There should be at all 
times a free play of air above the foliage.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Gooseberry pushes, summer pruning.— 

Pleaso tell me, «s you advise summer 
pruning of Gooseberry bushes, how long 
the new shoots ought to bo left.— 
E. H. G. 

[It ivS usually the rule to leave the shoots, 
when summer-pruned, about 4 inches or 
5 inches in length, or, in other words, to 
stop them at the fourth or fifth leaf count¬ 
ing from the base. As the season is now 
so far advanced you may, with safety, cut 
them back to the second or third leaf. If 
you do this they will require no further 
shortening at the winter pruning.] 

Pear trees not bearing. —I should l>© 
glad of you could tell me why my Pear 
trees boar so badly. Four years ago, 
when I took to the trees, shoots grew 
some 2 feet to 3 feet out from the wall. 
They were pruned into shape, but have 
not borne more than about half-a-dozen 
Pears in any year. The walls are 1(3 feet 
high, with trees considerably higher be¬ 
hind, but they do not overhang. Each 
treo covers a wall space of about 180 feet, 
and I do not think they make excessive 
growth. The soil is of a light sandy 
nature. —E. Edmondson. 

I You will find the names of Pears under 
“ Fruits For Name.” According to the 
area eovert'd by the trees they must, we 
should think, be of good age, and probably 
worn out, which would account for their 
bearing so unsatisfactorily. If this as¬ 
sumption is incorrect it may arise through 
the border having become exhausted and 
in need of renovation. If so, this should 
be undertaken at once. The old soil should 
be carefully forked off for a distance of at 
least 3 feet from the wall to as far as the 
branches extend on cither side of the 
stems, and deep enough to lay bare the 
uppermost layer of roots. Then replace 
with a mixture of turfy loam, to every 
cartload of which add four barrowloads of 
burnt, soil such as may be had from the 
burning of garden refuse, and \ cwt. of 
bone-meal. Mix and spread this evenly 
over the roots and tread it firmly. Fill up 
rather above the original level, and, when 
finished, lightly mulch the surface with 
short litter. Had this been done when the 


pruning you refer to was carried out, the 
trees by this time would probably have 
yielded satisfactory results. Altogether it 
is one of those, questions on which it is 
difficult to advise without seeing the trees, 
and we would suggest you should get a 
practical man in your locality to examine 
them and advise what is best to be done, 
and, if you think well, carry it out for 
you.] 

Treatment of Apple trees.— I scud 
herewith three Apples, representative of 
the crop which I have just gathered from 
a tree in my garden. The tree in ques¬ 
tion is an old-established standard, but 
it has never in my expe. ‘nice (four 
seasons) borne as much ‘Yuit ns 
this year—viz., 70 lbs. I shou.J be much 
interested if the specimens sent will en¬ 
able you to name the variety, as without 
this information I do not know whether 
to expect the fruit to keep, or whether to 
use it up within a comparatively short 
period. (2) The bark as covered with 
patches of a white, feathery deposit. 
What is this, and what should I do for 
it? (3) I have never had any practical 
instruction in pruning, and I find it diffi¬ 
cult to understand from all my study of 
printed directions exactly what to do. I 
pruned, to the best of my ability, in De¬ 
cember, 1916, or thereabouts, hut since 
then the tree has developed numerous 
branches on top. Should these ho cut- 
down, and, if so, to what extent? It is 
a wonder the tree has done so well, as 
the border in which it stands ds only 6 ft cl 
wide, and there is a Privet hedge at its 
back, Ik? tween my garden and that of my 
neighbour. Apart from. some slight 
manuring and an application of lime in 
spring, lit-tlo has been done to assist toe 
tree. The subsoil is heavy clay. I am 
very much a child in gardening matters, 
but I study Gardening with great in¬ 
terest week by week, and I am glad von 
do not cater exclusively for veterans.— 
A. A. Campbell. 

[(1) The name of the Apple sent is Annie 
Elizabeth, a late-keeping variety of first - 
rate quality, good either for cooking or 
eating. If necessary the fruits will keep 
in sound condition until April. (-) From 
your description wo think it, to be Ameri¬ 
can blight that the tree is infested with, a 
good remedy for which is Gishurst com¬ 
pound. This you can obtain from your 
seedsman and use it as directed on the box. 
(3) According t-o your sketch we should 
imagine the head of the tree requires a 
judicious thinning. As you are not well 
versed in pruning, your best plan would be 
to seek the aid of a practical man in your 
neighbourhood and get him to do all that 
is necessary, because you may, if you do it 
yourself, cut out or shorten back* as the 
case, may be. branches or shoots which 
should be retained or bo dealt with in quite 
a different way, and so spoil the tree. If 
the tree is in a healthy, vigorous condition 
it does not require manorial aid. but if you 
fall in with our suggestion the person who 
does the pruning would be able to advise 
you best on Ibis bead.] 

The Apple crop.— Many ])ersons fail to 
so? wiiy the Apple crop is so poor. They 
do not realise the immense strain put upon 
the trees last year, and all bough the trees 
blossomed freely generally tiiis year the 
blooms w’ere weak, lacking the necessary 
stamina to i>erfoet a fruit crop. I do not 
agree with some ]>ersons who think frost 
was the chief factor. In some few in¬ 
stances last, year trees of Lord Gros von or 
failed to carry a crop. That was for¬ 
tunate, as tin* same trees this year are. in 
many instances, bearing freely. It is 
pleasing to set' how freely tin* trees that 
wore so severely attacked by aphis and 
caterpillar this spring arc making new and 
vigorous growth, and with the present 
spell of uew » rowtl1 nll(l 
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fruit-spurs should be well matured. Ameri¬ 
can blight is very common, not only on the 
main branches, but on the current year’s 
shoots. I have come across badly-infested 
trees of the wild Crab in the hedgerows 
and woods. How did the pest reach these 
trees? Trees in the orchard that are 
a fleeted should have attention directly the 
leaves have fallen.—E. M. 


Digging between Strawberries.— It is a 

rather curious fact that Nature has pro¬ 
vided the Strawberry with two sets' of 
loots, one of which strikes as deeply into 
the soil as its condition allows it to do; the 
other works towards the surface and tills 
the tirsi. few inches with fibres. My theory 
is that the surface feeders are those which 


give quality to the fruit; they more directly 
feel the influence of the weather, and size 
and flavour in a great measure depend 
upon their activity and presence in quan¬ 
tity. They are also the most active agents 
in the maturation of the crowns and in 


the formation of flowers; therefore, as a 
natural sequence the destruction of these 
roots, which annual digging involves, must 
prejudiciously influence both the fertility 
of the plants and the quality of the fruit. 
One has only to note the increase of pro¬ 
duce and the superior quality of the fruit 
which mulching effects to become convinced 
that the preservation of the surface rdots 
is a most iwi»ortant item in Strawberry 
culture.—A. G. 

Watering fruit~trees. —Fine, dry autumn 
weather is usually looked upon as favour¬ 
able to the rijiening or developing of fruit- 
buds, and, unquestionably, it is so, so long 
as the ryots are kept moist, but when the 
rainfall is low and a much greater amount 
of sun than usual is recorded in October, it 
is not altogether an unmixed blessing. 
Without moisture the roots cannot carry 
out their functions, and that it is necessary 
is proved by the free emission of roots 


during September and October. Provided 
the blanches and spurs of fruit-trees are 
judiciously thinned so that air may piny 
freely about them, the grower need not 
fear what the weather does, and though 
this sounds strange, perhaps, to some, I 
have no doubt that trees allowed to take 
enre of themselves would develop their 
buds in a wet, sunless autumn much 
better than in a dry one, when the roots 
could not find sufficient moisture.—H. 

General work In the fruit garden_ 

Nets should be taken from Gooseberry 
and Currant quarters, and if not wanted 
for any other purpose, such as the pro¬ 
tecting of autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
and late Apples and Pears from tits, 
should bo hung up to*dry, and then be 
stored away in a dry place. Attend to 
the ingathering of Apples and Pears as 
they become ripe, exercising the greatest 
core in doing so that losses from bruising 
do not occur. The weather being so 
chilly and wet will tend to retard the 
ripening of late Peaches and Nectarines. 
If any pit or frame sashes are at liberty 
for a few weeks, they could not be put to 
better uso than in placing them in front 
of. ho trees to hasten the ripening of the 
fruits. 

Pear Louise Bonne do Jersey. —For the 

amateur as a bush, an espalier, or against 
a west wall, this Pear is one of the most 
prolific. As a hush this Pear succeeds 
admirably, and in this form, which is 
perhaps the most convenient for the ama¬ 
teur, it crops abundantly. "The richly 
coloured fruit- ripens in October.—E. M. 

Peach Peregrine.— Those who contem¬ 
plate planting Peach trees this autumn 
should not omit Peregrine, one of the 
best for Imost any aspect against a wall 
in the oy.Vm. It ripens in August, and 
hoars freely large fruits of a brilliant 
crimson colour and of excellent flavour.— I 
S. P. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato British Queen.—I have tried this 
Potato for three seasons, but, while a 
heavy cropper, it is, to me, utterly devoid 
of good flavour, and cooks badly. 1 shall 
never again grow it, and none of my 
family like it. 1 know that some praise 
it, but, with very excellent land for Pota¬ 
toes and very good culture, 1 find it quite 
unworthy of being placed on the table, de¬ 
spite its line appearance before cooking. 
I can make a dinner of Potatoes alone 
when they are of such a choice sort as 
Langworthy or as good as Arran Thief, 
and enjoy this one-article meal as much 
as the most luxurious dinner, and thrive 
on it, too ; but the Potato must be a good 
one. It is the same as with Apples. I 
cannot enjoy rubbishy sorts, and think 
they do me no good. — W. .1. Farmer. 

[Are you quite sure that you are grow¬ 
ing the true variety? We had some of 
these cooked the other day and found the 
flavour excellent, the flesh of that mealy 
and dry nature that, to my mind, is all- 
important in a Potato. We found it diffi¬ 
cult to cook, as the Potatoes broke up and 
went to pieces. The best way Is to parboil 
the (tubers, as it were, then i>our the 
water off and stand the saucepan by the 
fire with the lid on, and in this way finish 
them by steaming.— Ed.] 

Climbing Beans at Wlsley.— The Royal 
Horticultural Society wishes to draw at¬ 
tention to the extensive trial of climbing 
Reans of all kinds now at their best in 
their gardens at Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
The high food value of these plants makes 
them most valuable to grow in the gar¬ 
den, and the Council feels that they are 
cultivated far too little. All tyjies are 
well represented in the collection now 
growing there (i;i9 stocks), and compari¬ 
sons may readily bo made of their habit 
of growth and cropping qualities. The 
use of the i*k!s in the green state is, of 
course, well known to all, but compara¬ 
tively few realise Hie value of many varie¬ 
ties, -such as the Wax jxxls, for cooking 
whole, the usefulness and high food value 
of the half-riiK? seeds, and the ixissibiLity 
of growing Haricot Roans for storing diry 
and use in winter. Any variety may, in 
fact, be used, but differences in yield, 
colour, aiul flavour make some more de¬ 
sirable than others'. The nearest sta¬ 
tions are Byfleet. Horsley, and Elfingham, 
all on the L. and S.W. Railway. 

Potatoes In their skins.— An interest¬ 
ing feature in some shows of garden pro¬ 
duce has been a class for Potatoes boiled 
in their skins. This, if the oiaine of the 
Potato is attached, is a good guide for 
those who wish to plant Potatoes which 
cook well and are or good quality. Some 
Potatoes hoil well all through, and are 
dry and mealy; others remain hard 
in the interior while fully cooked 
on the outside, while others, again, nro 
quite soapy and unpalatable. We want a 
drastic reduction in the numlxT of varie¬ 
ties, discarding those of poor quality. 
Glasses for collections of Potatoes do 
harm, owing to the fact tnat some are in¬ 
cluded for the sake of their colour, 
although of little or no use for the table. 
—A Border Gardener. 

Green Tomato chutney (M. AJ.-Put a 
pint of vinegar in a preserving-pan with 
1 lb. of Demerara sugar. Jxd this boil 
until the sugar is dissolved. 81 ice as many 
Tomatoes into this syrup as you wish to 
use, with the same weight of Apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut into quarters; 1 oz. 
of bruised Ginger, six red Chillies, \ lb. 
Shallots, \ lb. Sultanas, allowing \ lb. of 


sugar and these spices for each pound of 
Apples and Tomatoes; salt to taste. Boil 
these well together, stirring all the time 
until it is thick like jam and sets firm 
when a little is dropped on a plate. Pour 
into hot glass jars, cover when cold with 
we 11-cleansed bladder, and store in a dry, 
cool place. 


BEES. 

CARE OF THE HIVES. 

Rei:s being safely packed away, so to 
speak, for the winter, attention should be 
paid to tile exterior of the hives. Damp, 
as distinct from what I have called 
“ healthy humidity,” is a dire foe to bees, 
and must be guarded against most care¬ 
fully. It Is to be assumed that the 
** quilts” question has been settled satis¬ 
factorily, no airtight ones being used; at 
any rate, not used close to the frames. 
The roof has been made safe against rain 
and snow. Damp, however, must be 
fought outside the hive as well as inside. 
It will be of little use a hive having a 
rainproof roof and sides if weeds and long 
Grass be jiermitted to luxuriate underneath 
and around, or if branches of trees above 
and long, straggling shoots from contigu¬ 
ous hedges or shrubs reach over the hive 
or up to it. The long Grass, etc., will hold 
the autumn fog and rain, the branches and 
twigs will cause a ceaseless drip on to the 
hive and the ground close around, with the 
result that the hive stands a strong chance 
of being soaked by damp. Certainly the 
damp air will get in through the entrance, 
and much of it, too, will find a way through 
the floorboard ventilator, which is not In¬ 
tended to be a tightly-fitting contrivance. 
Cut away such harbourers of wet and 
damp to allow sunshine and wind to make 
their way the more easily all round and 
under the hive. If the roof be a very light 
one, and if the hive be in an exposed situa¬ 
tion, it should be secured either with hooks 
and eyelets, or by a brick tied to a roix' 
thrown over the roof on one side and 
fastened to a peg driven into the ground 
on the other. See that mice have no 
chance of crawling up anything into the 
hive. Attend to this immediately sup¬ 
posing the entrance he so high as to admit 
them. Once a mouse is inside at this sea¬ 
son of the year its presence will remain 
undiscovered, and during the winter it 
will cause such havoc as probably will 
totally ruin the stock. 

The old “ tip ” of calico on the roof out¬ 
side is splendidly effective for keeping rain, 
etc. f out. The process Is quite simple. 
Paint the roof, and while the paint is still 
wet lay the calico, cut to size beforehand, 
upon it quite flat. Then paint over the 
calico; two coats preferred. 

Of bee flowers, Arabia should be planted 
now* and setnl of the invaluable Limuanthes 
siovn. It is a bit late to plant Wallflowers, 
but though late they will flower if put out 
now, but not quite so profusely as those 
planted earlier. Other spring-flowering bee 
forage may be mentioned--Winter Aconite, 
Crocus, Aubriotia purpurea, .Aubrietia 
gr.-eea, Anemone liortensis, Willow*, and 
Iberis sefnjiervirens (the evergreen Candy¬ 
tuft). I have read of the Myrobella Plum 
being a usefyl spring-flowering plant for 
bees, but have no personal experience of 
this. In looking through a bee paper of 
souk 4 thirty years ago 1 have come across 
several advertisements of Limuanthes 


Douglas] for sale at .100 plants for Gd. or 
Is. This is interesting as pointing to the 
recognised exceptional value of that plant 
as a neelar-piodueing medium. I have 
never seen anv such advertisements in 
these days. 0rigim)| from B. R. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLAKTS AND FLOWERS. 

Azaleas dropping their leaves (M. L. B. 

D'Oyly ).—Them may be more than one 
cause for this. Either the roots may 
have perished through careless watering, 
or the soil may have come into and re¬ 
mained in too dry a state. The roots of 
the Azaleas are hair-like fibres, and these 
quickly perish when the soil becomes sour 
and surcharged 'with moisture, or is dust 
dry. Another probable reason may be 
that the plants, having been neglected as 
to watering, have fallen a prey to thrips, 
which very quickly cause the leaves to 
drop. If they have been attacked by red 
spider, syringe the plants with paraffin 
tMiiulsion or Quassia Extract and soft 
soap. If you wiJl kindly send us some of 
the leaves, we can then advise you what 
is best to be done. 

Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radioans) 
(B. 31 .).—All tliis requires for growing 
successfully in the dwelling-house is a 
close glass, in which a sufficient quantity 
of moisture can j>erma,neatly be afforded, 
careful watching to keep the sun’s rays 
from it, and a little attention in supply¬ 
ing it with the necessary amount of water 
at the roots. Moisture this Fern most 
have, as the delicate fronds, if exposed to 
drought or to the effects of sunlight for 
even a very short time, would completely 
shrivel up. Heat is equally disastrous, 
for an hour, or even less, of exposure to 
a dry, hea.ted atmosphere would be quite 
sufficient to completely ruin plants which 
for years may have grown vigor¬ 
ously." We have known plants of this 
species that were for a whole fortnight 
frozen into a solid block of ice, and when 
under the influence of the thaw the fronds 
gradually recovered their former posi¬ 
tions, these ‘plants had not suffered from 
the rigours of the temperature to which 
they had been exposed. The Killarney 
Fern is provided with rhizomes or stems of 
a woolly nature, which trail on the ground, 
and which possess a very strongly marked 
power of adhesion. It has been noticed 
that this species thrives best when the 
rhizomes are in close proximity to a stone 
of a porous nature, such a-s sandstone, to 
which they will cling with great tenacity. 
It must be stated that when stone is used 
itis necessary that a little peat of a sandy, 
fibrous nature should be placed at its base 
to establish tho plant. Small pieces of 
fibrous i>eat, charcoal, and crocks form an 
excellent base on which to allow the 
rhizomes to ramble. 

Failure of Violets (.E. T. Oates). —In the 
absence of anv of the infested leaves, we 
can only conclude that your Violets nave 
been attacked by the Violet-leaf spot- 
fungus. You might try what collecting 
and burning all the infested leaves will 
do, at the same time clearing away all the 
surface soil round the plants. We fear, 
however, that the disease has got too firm 
a hold, and we should strongly advise you 
to lift and destroy all the diseased plants 
and make a fresh plantation at some dis¬ 
tance from tho affected area. Should any 
signs of the trouble appear next season, 
you should at once spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. We should be glad to see some 
of the leaves. 


FRUIT\ 

Stoning of Grapes (Vilis ).—The stoning 
usually takes place when the berries are 
about half-way through their growth. The 
stoning period varies in length, accord¬ 
ing to variety and condition of treatment, 
from a month to five weeks, and cannot 
l>o hurried with a high temperature with¬ 
out risk. Grapes which are only as large 
as Peas have not vet reached the stoning 
period. During the time the seeds or 
stones are forming no perceptible growth 
of berry takes place, but rapid progress 
commences as scon as the seeds are 
formed. 
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Li me-whiting fruit trees (C. 7?.).—The 
chief reason for coating the stems of trees 
with lime-wash in the winter is to destroy 
Moss and Lichen, which often cover the 
stems if not in some way destroyed. Lime¬ 
whiting also helps to destroy any insect 
life or eggs harbouring in the crevices of 
the bark by coating them over, and thus 
excluding air. When the limewash peek 
off, it leaves the bark clean and bright. 
In using it, mix with it some cow manure 
or clay, both to make it thick and to colour 
it like the bark of the trees. 

Gros Colman Grape (Vitis ).—It is cer¬ 
tainly an error to plant this Grape Vine 
in a cold greenhouse. The best hlac^ 
Grape for a cold greenhouse is Black Ham¬ 
burgh. Gros Colman reeuires a long 
period combined with a high temperature 
to ripen it well. The Vine itself might 
grow fairly well in a cold greenhouse, hut 
the want of heat may, and probably does, 
account for the stalks of the berries being 
short. They are not particularly short 
when the Vine is grown, as it ought to be, 
in a hothouse temperature. 

' VEGETABLES. 

Black-spot in Tomatoes (Anxious ).— 
Your Tomatoes liave been attacked by a 
fungus known as Cladosporium fulvum. 
It germinates soonest in moisture, and in 
the morning any moisture that may have 
accumulated tlirough vapour rising from 
the soil during the nignt, and becomes 
condensed, invariably runs down to the 
lowest point of the fruit. The moisture 
would do no harm were there no spores of 
the fungus in the house. These, settling 
on the fruits, are washed by the moi-sture 
down to the flower-base, or apex, and at 
once become fertile or active, penetrating 
the fruit through the tiny, orifice left by 
tho decaying broom. Then it commences 
to spread, and in its growth, preying upon 
the flesh or tissue, causes it to blacken 
and decay r just as is seen in your fruits. 
Too commonly, amateurs water Tomato 
plants too freely, especially doing so 
towards night, then shutting the house or 
frame close, quite bottling in anv vapour 
that is certain to exhale during the night. 
Watering should be done early in the 
morning, and then, with the house thrown 
open and ample ventilation provided, the 
atmosphere is dried, and there is little 
vapour created at night. Once the spot is 
seen on tho fruits, cure, so fair as these 
: a fleeted parts are concerned, is impossible. 
They should be at once picked off, taken 
away, and destroyed. The best cure for 
this trouble is to dissolve 10 ozs. of sul¬ 
phate of potassium or liver of sulphur in 
two quarts of boiling water, adding two 
gallons of water, and syringing the plants 
with this. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Troublesome weed (C. M. 77.).—The 
weed of which you send a leaf and call 
Bishop’s Weed is in the south known as 
Ground Elder, and is as common down 
here as with you. In a garden it is a 
terrible pest. There are no other ways of 
getting rid of it than by trenching it out, 
and continually cutting the young growths 
off with a sharp hoe so soon as they ap¬ 
pear through the soil. 

Skeleton, leaves (F. N.). —These are 
prepared by steeping in water until suffi¬ 
ciently rotted to allow of the skin and soft 
parts of the leaf being removed from the 
woody fabric or skeleton of the leaf. Take 
a soup-plate, or other flat and deep dish, 
and lay the leaves in it layer on layer. 
Cover them quite over with rain-water, 
and let them so remain, occasionally shak¬ 
ing or moving them about, so that all may 
be equally wetted. Take care to keep 
them always covered with water, and if 
iu a warm place they will rot all the 
sooner. At the end of three or four 
months, or perhaps earlier, take a leaf 



out, lay it on a sh^ 
and with a small for< 
skin and soft parts, 
separate easily, the leaf m 
to the water. When n< 
skeleton remains, place it 
sheets of blotting-paper. The p7 
quires delicacy of touch, and is 
sant to the smell. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

F. 11. G. —1, Lilium speoiosum: 2, 
Nerine Fothergilli. You can see all the 
plants you mention in any good nursery', 
and you will find them fully described, 
with the exception of the Freesia, which 
must lie grown under glass, in “The 
English Flower Garden,” a copy of which 
can ibe had from John Murray, Albe¬ 
marle Street, London, W. Post . free, 

15s. 6d.- M. 0. Hutchinson .—We doubt 

whether you could get in any quantity 
Clematises on tlieir own (roots, but it is 
an easy matter to purchase grafted plants 
and layer them. - J . S. T .—Campanula 
graiLcH-s is quite hardy, but as regards C. 
isophylla alba, it would be, perhaps, safer 
to place a square of glass over it. We 
grow it in window-boxes, where it is quite 
hardv, but in the open in very severe 
weather it is liable to die out. To guard 
against loss, it is always wise to have a 
reserve of young plants from cuttings or 
division. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Miss Tyrwhitt. —The 

Spindle tree (Euonymus europseus).- 

B. Filleul. —The double-flowered Bramble 
(Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno) (syn. R. 
bellidiflorus). See notes in our issue of 
August 31st, p. 433, and September 14th, 

p. 462.- P. M. E. —1, Abelia grandi- 

flora, often known* as Abelia rupestris; 2, 
Glethra alnifolia.- W. Renton. —Fuch¬ 

sias : So far a>s we can say, 1 is Gaiety; 

2, Idra. 

Names Of fruit.— A. Edmondson — 
Pears: A, Emilie d’Hey-st; B, Huy slick 
Prince of Wales: C ? too crushed to iden¬ 
tify; D, Marie Louise.- 11. W. Daltry. 

—Apple Worcester Pearniain.- Mill 

Hill. —1, Kentish Pippin; 2, Lord Derby; 

3, Cellini; 4, we think, as Yorkshire 
Beauty. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions. —Queries and ansioers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corre¬ 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the pajter 
only , and addressed to the Editor ©/"Gardening, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Loivdon, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pub- 
LISUER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper , would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As Gardening has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named shoidd send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use¬ 
less. ) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where mare than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

N amin g fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents s> :gle speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under¬ 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

CENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORACE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 

Terms and all particulars on application to:— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone : Bank 3944. 


STORES, LIVERPOOL 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


For Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
LemiKjrature hare 
a genuine 

“ HORSE- 
SHOE” 
BOILER. 

List 63 of 

Greenhouse I ^ 
HEATING APPARATUS 
Post Free. 

C. P. Klnnell fi Co., f 

Ltd., ’§■* 

65, 8outhwark St. 

LONDON, 8.E. 1. \ 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH:- 

Stone House, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone : 214 Shrewsbury. 


LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


THE COMPLAINT 

tram which yon probably Buffer most is 
Indigestion. As tbo possession of good 
digestive powers U almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should navor 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go from bad to worsa. 
It la eaaentlal to seek without any delay 

THE REMEDY 

and fertnnatsly you havs net far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are elmost at 
your door, will In ell probability prove e 
perfect medicine for you end reliere yen 
of all such troublas as blllouansss, nansoa 
pain after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
arils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There la good raaaen for tbo 
popularity of 

BEECH AMS 
PIllS. 


Prepared maty by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM, St. Htltma, Lame. 
Sold every* kere 
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Books for Garden Lovers. I COLD FEET CURED 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. - 

Flowering and Fine-Leaved Palms, Ff.rnh, and 
Lycopodiums, with full details of the Propagation and I 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By Ttiomas Baines. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/- net, post free. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 

THE POTATO IN VARM AND GARDEN.- 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 

FLORA AND SYLVA.— Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravingB on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Each 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and- over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies, bound In white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the year 1905 are also avail¬ 
able. Price (to clear), 10 6 per volume, post free. A 
handsomer volume, or one more interesting to the lover 
of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. Ordinary 
price, 25/-. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 2id. 

Cloth Binding Case for "Gardening Illustrated,” 
with complete Index for past year, 3/-, post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/-. 

FARM AND HOME. -A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. 3d. weekly. By post, 2id. 

Cloth Binding Case for " Farm and Home,” to hold a 
year's copies of the paper. By post, 2'6. Complete 
volume for year, 12'-. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. — Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
grown for Market. By C. W. SnAW. By post (to dear), 
1- net. 

MANAGER: 63. LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON. W.C. 2. 


By wearing famous “G Brand” Clogs, thickly 
lined with warm felt, 8 11, post paid. 

Price List Free. 

WELLINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
4, Wellington Street, Clasgow. 
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VAPORISE NSECTS IN THE SOIL I 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C° L™ 79 Queen Victoria S* London 


OUBSCRIBERS of Gardening Illustrated 

kJ are invitel to keep in close touch with our Editorial 
Department. We have experts willing to give free advice 
on all gardening difficulties. Wo are glad at all times to 
hear of our readers' successes, and would publish useful 
extracts from letters describing how success has been 
attained.—EDITOR, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

w Ghe BEST and Cheapest. I 

5l«tc quantity of *ach »li« required snd haw “carriage paid " 
quotation (“carriage" frequently amount, to hall value 
C»oda). or write lor Price li.1, Irae. 

SPECIAL POT5 ol all dew. Option*. hull. IV-I. and Fern 
Pan. I rum J4. each. 

Rf CHARD SAN KEY A SO/V, LTP. 
Bulwel I PoU-crics. A IQTTIHGMAW. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and description undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’&‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE®“ MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

_ 258, Vatjxhall Bridge Road, B.W. 1, _ 

“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language. 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

"O’Espelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the p.per already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

"O’ESPELHO." 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. I. 
"□LOWER POTS. — 10 8 in., 10 6 in., 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, lfls. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, 8ilver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 

pULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, 

-L hatch, 10s. 6d.; £6 dozen. List and hints free. — 
VARNEY, Stratford, Essex. 


O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies In 
Advance of Publication. 

To Obtain a copy of “ GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to sehd a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter ; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
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The Loss of the flprieot. 

There is no proof of Mr. Ohallis’s idea 
that tills is a native of Armenia, while 
there is much evidence on the part of 
travellers that it is a native of China. 
His urging that it is bad cultivation that 
has Jed to the Joes of the fruit is wrong, 
as in many gardens, both in England and 
Ireland, the Apricot has been as carefully 
tended on walls as the Peach, with the 
result that it “ gums ” or dies, while the 
Peach is fertile and long lived. That it 
is a tender tree, wanting eoddMng, both at 
root and top, is a fancy only. I remem¬ 
ber seeing a line of trees in a market 
garden in the Thames Valley, standard 
Apricots, not injured by the climate, and, 
I have heard that it is grown in the open 
in Worcestershire—a point on which some 
of you r readers may throw light. 

That the tree may be raised direct from 
seed of the best kinds is certain, as the 
best Peaches we now enjoy were raised 
from seed. That is the true way to settle 
the question, planting in free or cal¬ 
careous soil, until a stock is found that 
w-ill not lead to disease. With 300 years 
of failure before our eyes, it is not the 
time for guessing, but for trial, so simple 
to carry out. Much of our southern coun¬ 
try is well fitted for the work, as in the 
Down country, where the chalk falls into 
valley soil. The free limestone soils of 
Ireland, too, are likely places, though 
In that country gumming of the Apricot is 
frequent. Something more might be done 
with profit—a study of the conditions 
where success is known, as in Oxford¬ 
shire and some Scotch gardens. W. 


flotes of the Week. 


Caryopterls Mastaoanthus is a half- 
shrubby kind of plant, with small, hoary 
foliage, and dense clusters of flowers borne 
at the tips of the shoots. They are violet- 
purple, and last a good while in perfection. 
It grows about 4 feet high, and makes a 
dense bush, which is covered with bloom. 
It is not a perfectly hardy plant, but with 
protection may be grown successfully out 
of doors in the southern counties. It comes 
from China. 

Vegetable monstrosities. —Freak vege¬ 
tables are reported in (the daily Press in 
many parts of the country, including huge 
Potatoes of grotesque forms, immense 
Marrows and Cabbage. No one who de¬ 
sires to have the beet article for consump¬ 
tion w r ants them. I have recently been 
told of a Potato scaling 3 lbs., and a 
Marrow nearly 40 lbs. Better far have six 
Potatoes and a Marrow of 4 lbs. Size does 
not always denote quality.—W. F. 

Spiraea Japonica Bumalda. —This charm¬ 
ing little Spirsea is particularly noticeable 
just now, as it is about the only shrub in 
good bloom. It does not grow more than 
15 inches or 18 inches high, and makes a 
rather dense bush, every twig carrying a 
broad, flat cluster of tiny flowers of a deep 
carmine-rose. It begins to bloom in June 
and does not cease till the end of October. 
The sub-variety of this, known as Anthony 
Waterer, has the same habit, but the 
flowers are of a far more brilliant shade of 
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Seneoio puloher.— We have no finer 
I>erennial for adding to the beauty of the 
garden in September and October than 
this, its richly-coloured purple flowers, of 
handsome form and telliug appearance, be¬ 
ing a relief from the continual glare of 
yellow with which we are confronted in 
almost every place during the autumn. It 
is quite hardy, though some regard it as 
tender. Either on the border or rockery 
this fine plant looks well, and we should 
like to see it more often in small gardens. 
It should have a light soil, and preferably 
a moist position. 

The 8pindle-trse (Euonymns europaeus). 
—An old writer, who admired the common 
Spindle-tree when beset in autumn with 
myriads of coral capsules, remarks that 
the sight of a finely-fruited Spindle-tree 
“ recalls to remembrance the fine days of 
summer, and sheds some rays of brilliancy 
over the departing season.” The writer 
could not have seen this tree finer than it 
is this season, for everywhere it is loaded 
with fruit, making hedgerow and thicket 
aglow with its rosy-red capsules and bright 
orange-red seed. It is, indeed, a beautiful 
autumn shrub, but we value it so lightly 
that it is rarely planted as an ornamental 
shrub. 

Pyrus Vilmorinl.— Under .the name of 
Pyrus folioQosa, Mr. T. Smith sends us from 
Newry fruiting branches of this Interest- 
r ing Pyrus, which belongs to the Sorbus or 
Mountain Ash group. It was raised by 
Mons. Maurice de Vilmoriu from seed sent 
from (China to him by the Missionary P&re 
Delavay in 1889, and w'as introduced to 
Kew in 1905. It is an attractive shrub, 
the pinnate leaves and branching clusters 
of rosy-red fruits being somewhat out of 
the common. W. J. Bean, in * Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in ithe British Isles,”, says 
it “ is allied to and was first associated 
with the Himalayan P. foliolosa, a pro¬ 
bably tender species, with much more 
woolly leaflets.” 

Darwin's Barberry in bloom.— At rather 
an earlier date than usual the autumn dis¬ 
play of this useful shrub is in evidence, 
and if the weather is not too frosty a suc¬ 
cession of the golden sprays will be kept 
up until the close of the year. The crop 
of berries was, as usual, very heavy, and 
(also as usual) they w r ere promptly cleared 
off by birds. To this fact I incline to at¬ 
tribute the second bloom, for it seems 
reasonable to suppose that w T ere the berries 
permitted to remain the plants would not 
have stamina enough to produce this 
secondary and welcome display of bloom.— 
W. McG. 

Abelia rupestrls.— Some sprays of this 
sent for mime remind us that it is one of 
the very few open-air shrubs that flower at 
this season and onwards through the 
autumn. It is very neat in growth, having 
small glossy green leaves and small 
trumpet-shaped flowers produced in clus¬ 
ters of three and sweetly scented. Though 
it thrives best when grown against a wall, 
it flourishes well in the south without pro¬ 
tection if planted high and dry. For the 
rock garden it is a charming shrub, as it 
spreads out in a neat way and looks pretty 
at all seasons. In gardens north of Lou¬ 
don it requires some protection, and in 
some places it is grown as a greenhouse 
shrub. It is one of the many fine plants 
sent home from China by Fortune. 


The Damson crop in 8.W. Scotland.— Not 

for a series of years has the crop of Dam¬ 
sons bulked so largely, although it must 
be admitted that some districts are more 
favoured than others. The majority of 
the Damson-trees at Balmae are of great 
age, and in stature approximate, to forest 
trees. It will be seen, therefore that 
when it is a “ Damson year ” the crop is 
heavy, and, in view of the height of the 
trees, somewhat difficult to gather. The 
sugar scarcity in such a season as this is 
aggravating, and it seems strange that, 
where there is such a flue show of fruit, a 
curtain amount of sugar cannot be allowed. 
—W. McG. 

Plumbago Larpentae.—This is one of the 
finest of autumn flowers, and most orna¬ 
mental when the plant has grown to a 
large specimen, as then the lovely deep 
blue flowers, similar to those of its green¬ 
house relative, P. capensis, make a glow 
of colour on the rockery. They nestle 
among the dark-coloured leaves, which are 
abundantly produced, and give the plant a 
dense tufted character. It loves a moder¬ 
ately rich soil, but will succeed in an ordi¬ 
nary staple. We sometimes hear com¬ 
plaints of its tenderness, but in the old 
Chiswick garden, where there used to be a 
fine group of it on the rockery by the con¬ 
servatory, it never suffered in the severest 
winters. 

The blue Marguerite (Agatliaea coelestis). 
—This is a very pretty plant, the Daisy-like 
flowers of a clear sky-blue colour appear¬ 
ing freely in the autumn, but they are soon 
spoilt by frosts. It is not very showy, but 
of a kind of beauty appreciated by those 
who do not care for the garish colours of 
a large number of our autumn-blooming 
perennials. The habit of the plant is 
dwarf and compact, with the dense foliage 
of a rich green colour. Agathaea c iciest is 
is not hardy, except in warm, sheltered 
places such as may be found along the 
south coast. The usual course is, when 
the beauty of the plants is over, to lift and 
cut them down, putting them into pots of 
appropriate size. They will take no harm 
in the winter if stored away under a green¬ 
house stage or some similar place. 

Solarium jasminoides.—This beautiful 
creeper is now In bloom on many cottage 
walls in the south of England. It is 
usually planted in a sunny aspect, where 
the w T ood gets well ripened. If the winter 
proves severe, and the soft unripened tips 
of the shoots get killed, the older wood is 
quite safe, and breaks out into full growth 
on the return of spring. All these shoots 
flower profusely during the latter part of 
summer and autumn; in fact, until severe 
frost comes. It is pretty under glass, 
but becomes so infested with green and 
black fly that many have discarded it as a 
greenhouse climber. We have a distinct 
recollection of the front of a house over¬ 
looking the sea at Exmoutji being quite 
covered with this plant, and the effect of 
the myriads of flowers was something to 
remember. 

Brugmansla suaveolens is one of the 

finest greenhouse plants uow in bloom, a 
well-flowered specimen being one of the 
noblest objects one can have at this season 
for a conservatory. The great trumpet¬ 
like flowers of snowy w'hiteness give out 
such a d e 1 i o i on s : - if ifagr a n <pc, | - tjoo, that for 
its scent alone it is valuahj^.. v few 
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flowers arranged in a bold vase with suit¬ 
able foliage have a fine effect in a room, 
and if kept cool will last for a week or 
more. It may be either planted out or 
grown in a pot or tub. It does equally well 
in either case, but it is best planted out. as 
it is more vigorous, flowers more freely, 
and requires less attention. B. suaveolens 
is the beet of the three white Brugmausias. 
The others (B. arborea and Knighti) do not 
have such noble flowers, nor are they eo 
sweetly scented. 

The hips of the Ramanas Rose (Rosa 
rugosa) are thie year exceptionally large 
and brightly coloured. A good-sized bush 
of it studded with hips is a beautiful ob¬ 
ject, and quite as attractive as in early 
summer when covered with bloom. Rosa 
rugosa and its white variety deserve a 
place in suburban gardens. In the autumn 
the foliage changes to a bright golden- 
yellow, so that for at least six or seven 
months the plant is in great beauty. It is 
one that no one need hesitate to plant in 
any soil and in any position except shade. 

Hibiscus syrlaous.— Of .this, which was 
recently referred to in these pages, there 
are many varieties more or less distinct, 
though several are so much alike that 
it is a difficult matter to tell the differ¬ 
ence between them. Of the newer sorts 
there are some very distinct and beautiful, 
and that named Celeste, in allusion to the 
bluish colour of its flowers, is one of the 
most striking. The colour is almost a true 
blue, with only a suggestion of the pre¬ 
vailing purple tint, and the flower being 
large and single is showy. There is 
another noteworthy sort called totus albus, 
which has pure white single flowers. The 
biue and the white mixed would produce a 
charming effect. The double sorts are not 
so beautiful as the single, though the 
flowers last rather longer, and as the new 
kinds are no dearer than the old-fashioned 
sorts they should be preferred. 

- When a collection of the many good 

varieties of this old shrub is grown, a 
very fine effect is obtained for a couple of 
months during late summer and early 
autumn. II. syriacus is a deciduous bush 
belonging to the Malva family. There is 
some doubt as to its correct country, Syria, 
however, being the most favoured sugges¬ 
tion, and there is a probability that plants 
were originally brought by the Crusaders 
from countries bordering the Levant. 
Under normal conditions it grows from 
8 feet to 10 feet high and as far through, 
and at flowering time every branch pro¬ 
duces axillary flowers freely. Essentially 
a sun-loving plant, the best results can 
only be expected when it is growing in an 
open position, and the more vigorous the 
young §hoots the better the flowers. The 
blooms not only vary a good deal in size, 
but also in colour. Some may bear flowers 
2 inches across, whereas in other cases the 
blossoms may be 4 inches in diameter, 
whilst they vary from white to mauve and 
blue on the one baud, and to red on the 
other, the flowers of some forms being 
single and others double. Of the many 
varieties a few choice ones are :—Hamabo, 
blush, with a crimson blotch on each petal; 
flowers single and large; very free. 
Coelcste, flowers blue, single, a very at¬ 
tractive variety. Admiral Dewey, flowers 
large, double, white. Pulcherrimus, flowers 
double, red and white. Totus albus, 
flowers white, single. La Reiue, rose- 
coloured, single. Hibiscus syriacus thrives 
in good loamy soil, which should be w r ell 
drained. It can be increased by means of 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July or by layers pegged down 
into sandy soil in March.—D. 

Rhododendron oil latum.— Mr. Osgood H. 
Mackenzie finds jtkift Rhododeiilron cilia- 
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turn never fails with him at Poole we, Ross- 
sliire, but he adds (*‘ Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society,” Vol. LXIII., Part 
I.) that “ it might not be quite hardy in a 
very severe climate.” It is generally 
hardy in this district, which, although 
much further south than Mr. Mackenzie's 
garden, is not so suitable for many of these 
quasi-tender shrill*. I have known it for 
many years in this neighbourhood, and in 
my own garden it is also hardy enough. In 
exposed places, however, it sometimes 
suffers a good deal, and may be cut back 
to the ground. Both the typical R. cilia- 
tum and its variety album are grown iu 
this district, and generally arrest atten¬ 
tion from their earl i ness, beauty, a lid 
dwarf habit. The best plant I have seeu 
here was screened from the north and east 
by trees.—S. Ahnott, Dumfries. 

Cosmos blplnnatus.— Among all the 
Composites now in bloom there is none that 
can equal this Cosmos for elegance of 
growth. Its foliage is like a finely-cut 
Fern, and its flowers as large as those of 
a single Dahlia and quite as identiful. 
There are now many colour forms, all set 
off by a bright yellow disc or centre. The 
foliage much resembles that of the com¬ 
mon Fennel, and the plant grows from 
3 feet to 0 feet high when strong. It is an 
annual, introduced from Mexico nearly 100 
years ago, though even now one must go to 
a botanical collection to see it, as Dahlias 
monopolise so much attention. Those who 
want to have a more graceful plant than a 
Dahlia, and one quite as showy, should 
buy a few seeds of this Cosmos to raise 
seedlings next April and plant them out in 
May in good soil and an open spot. It be¬ 
gins to flower in August and does not stop 
till frost puts an end to it. 

8tokesla cyanea. — This, which has 
flowers something like those of a China 
Aster in general expression, grows from 
18 inches to 2 feet in height, the leaves 
dark green and of thick texture, and the 
flowers of a lovely shade of blue. It 
blooms so late that it is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to cover the plant with a hand-light 
to preserve the freshness and character of 
the flowers. Although seldom seeu grown 
in pots in the gardens of amateurs and 
others, it is well suited for this puriKMse, 
and well-cultivated siecimens give variety 
and interest to the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory. Propagation is readily effected by 
division. 

Schizo8tylls oocclnea.— The appearance 
of the earliest blooms of the Kaffir Lily, on 
October 1st, reminds me that this plant, 
owing to the scarcity of the usual bulbs, 
makes a very useful subject for green¬ 
house decoration. Five or six plants in a 
G-inch pot make a nice show, and the 
scarlet blooms are,, naturally, clearer and 
cleaner than is the case when they are 
grown in the open border. Here, perhaps 
owing to the moist atmosphere of the 
coast, the leaves are usually covered w’itli 
minute black spots which, to a consider¬ 
able extent, detract from the value of S. 
coccinea as an outdoor plant in October 
and November.—W. McG., Balmac. 

Ampelopsis Veitchi, now known as Vitis 
inconstans, is perhaps second to no wall¬ 
climbing plant for Its general effect, 
autumn colouring, and habit of creeping 
up a wall without support, but it is much 
overdone, rows of houses iii every country 
town being draped with no other climber. 
The following, which cover the front of my 
house, give a good general effort. They 
are :—Ami>cIopsis quinquefolia (Virginian 
Creeper), A. Lowi, A. sempervirens, A. 
Veitchi, Clematis Jackmain, C. montana, 
Cotoneaster mierophylln. Ivy Emerald 
Gem, Ivy Gold variegated. Ivy Silver 
va riega ted, Polygonum ba ldschuanicum, 
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P. multiflorum, Roses Boursault inermis, 
Boursnult Crimson, Climbing Cramoisie 
(monthly), American Pillar, White 
Dorothy Perkins, W. A. Richardson, Vitis 
riparia, V. Thomson!, and V. Thunbergi. 
The last-named readies the highest point 
of the house, about 40 feet. Polygonum 
multiflorum is the fastest grower I am 
acquainted with. A small plant of this 
from a i>ot grew to the top of the house 
wall, o7 1’Qct in one season, and has now 
to be cut back about 18 feet annually to 
keep it from the roof. A wire trellis sup¬ 
ports the above climbers.—J. T., Belmont. 

Rosa Wlchuralana.— Somers (page 482) 
writes disparagingly of the typical Ro&a 
Wieliuraiaua, which he refers to as n 
weed. Opinions, of course, differ, but. in 
my opinion it is a very beautiful Rose, 
quite distinct from any other, which is 
more than can be said of many of the gar¬ 
den varieties. This species, which was 
introduced from Japan by way of the* 
United States in 1891, is of a strictly pro¬ 
cumbent habit of growth, rising as it does 
only a few inches above the ground. It is, 
however, so vigorous that it will, under 
favourable conditions, make shoots 10 feet 
to 12 feet long in one season, that is, when 
the plants are well established. The 
bright, shining green leaves serve ad¬ 
mirably as a setting to the pure white 
single blossoms, which are eaeli nearly a 
couple of inches across and borne in great 
profusion in July and August: For cloth¬ 
ing a sunny bank or a similar position this 
Rose is well suited. That my opinion of 
Rosa Wiehuraiana does not stand alone is 
shown by an extract from Mr. Bean’s book, 
“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles.” He speaks of it as “a very dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful Rose, marked by it* 
prostrate habit and exceedingly glossy 
foliage.” Further on the author states: 
“ Although somewhat eclipsed now by the 
number of exquisite hybrids raised from 
it, it is well worth growing for its own 
sake.”—K. R. W. 

Autumn leaves and berries from Newry. 

Iam sending you in two boxes a collection 
of autumn leaves and berries. Although 
the fruit crop this year, so far as Apples, 
Plums, etc*., are concerned, has been a very 
poor one, I have never known the Bar¬ 
berries, (Jotoneasters, Roses, Pernettyas, 
etc., to berry so plentifully. Betuia utilis, 
in its umber tints of foliage, is remark¬ 
able: Enkiautlius eampanulatus is bril¬ 
liant. Pyrus foliolosa is one of the 
most distinct berried trees we have, 
and probably the largest tree—35 feet 
high by 20 feet across—in the British 
Isles of Cot on easier friglda var. montana 
is a mass of berries. The best character 
about it is that the birds do not touch its 
berries.— G. N. Smith. 

[A brilliant gathering. Seldom have we 
seen shrubs so full of berries, while the 
leaves are the brightest we have seen, due. 
no doubt, in great measure to the volcanic* 
nature of the soil. Among the many ber¬ 
ried siHX'imens sent the following arrested 
attention: Berberis Wileome, the foliage 
of which in the autumn is of a rich colour, 
in fine contrast to the semi-translucent real 
berries; Berberis pruinosa, a distinct 
species, with white fruit; B. virescen* 
fructu coccineo. whose leaves assume rich 
tints of crimson and orange, the bark of 
the young shoots bright red; Cotoneaster 
bullata, with white flowers, succeeded by 
red fruits similar to those of C. frigida. 
Among the plants with richly-coloured 
foliage noteworthy were Spiraea Mar¬ 
garita*, whose leaves were of a brilliant 
crimson, and Andromeda Mariana, with 
beautiful autumn foliage which is said to 
lH*rsist most of the winter—E d.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PERNETTYA MUCRONATA. 


AUTUMN-COLOURED LEAVES. 


Well-grown, well-fruited bushes of this 
and its varieties are now very beautiful, 
the shades of colour they afford aiding 
in this direction. The old plants attain 
to considerable size, and, in suitable soil, 
may be seen several feet in height. Let 
alone, the older examples become some¬ 
what loose-habited, though, even so, they 
are ornamental in their day by reason of 
stature and the variety of colour the fruits 
afford. Smaller bushes—those 1$ inches 
or so high—equally prodigal in the pro¬ 
duction of iberries and producing liner 
fruits, probably as the outcome of j’outh 


Where trees and shrubs are planted ex¬ 
tensively it is a good plan to make a 
special feature of some of the most attrac¬ 
tive autumn subjects. Few trees or shrubs 
arc in flower at that time, therefore re¬ 
liance must be placed upon those with 
foliage that takes on rich hues before the 
leaves fall. A good many such subjects 
are available, and, fortunately, some of 
them possess considerable flower beauty as 
well, therefore there is a double reason for 
their selection. Where room for more than 
single plants is available it is wise to plant 
these coloured-leaved subjects in groups, 


American forests, both in spring, when 
covered with its handsome inflorescences, 
and in autumn on account of its richly- 
coloured leaves. The Maples offer a num¬ 
ber of effective trees and shrubs. The 
varieties of the Japanese species Acer 
palmatum and A. japonicum are very at¬ 
tractive, with red or yellow leaves. The 
Vine Maple (A. circinatum) turns to 
orange-scarlet, A. saceharinum (the Sugar 
Mil pie), A. dasycarpum, A. rubrum, A. 
Ginnala, and A. pictum are rich in shades 
of yellow and red; while the handsome 
leaves of A. macrophylluin turn yellow. 
Several of these trees can be used w r ith 
effect in the woodland, while they may also 
be planted for profit, particularly A. 
macrophylluin, A rubrum, and A. dasy- 
enrpum. 

Among the Thorns are a number of 
species that are valuable for gardens or 



Fruiting sprays of Ferncttya in bowl . 


and seedling examples, are valuable just 
now as pot plants. On the whole, these 
“Prickly Heaths” are not fastidious, 
and, while disliking heavy clay, are easily 
accommodated on stony and poor soils, in 
heath land, and also light, sandy loams. 
In the. past much has been done to im¬ 
prove the race by raising seedlings, 
simple method of increase by means of 
which thousands are readily produced and 
good strains obtained. To further im¬ 
prove this useful set of winter-fruiting 
shrubs it is not sufficient to gather and 
sow seeds of the larger-fruited forms. 
More important than this is the marking, 
selecting, and isolating—in a place apart 
—these good varieties, so that by inter¬ 
crossing, greater improvement than we 
know of to-day might ensue. In this 
direction there is yet much good work to 
be done. 
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for grown in that way they are far more 
effective than when represented by in¬ 
dividual specimens. They ought also to 
be placed in commanding positions where 
they will attract attention from a distance. 
It is not necessary to keep them to the 
garden, for they can be used with effect in 
parks, on the outskirts of plantations, and 
in various other positions. 

One of the earliest trees to change colour 
is the American Tupelo or Pepperidge 
(Nyssa sylvatica). This tree, from the 
middle of September onwards for three or 
four weeks, is a mass of fiery-red leaves 
which present an extraordinary effect 
amongst surrounding greenery. Another 
effective bush or small tree is Cornus 
Nuttalll. In this instance the leaves are 
of a deeper shade of red. It has been de¬ 
scribed as one of the most effective sum¬ 
mer-leafing trees of the Western North 


parks. One of the most attractive is 
Cratrcgus prunifolia. In this case the 
leaves take on various colours—bronze, 
red, yellow, and scarlet. Some of the 
forms of the Ooekspur Thorn ((3. Crus- 
galli) also colour well, as also do C. punc¬ 
tata, C. cordata, and various others. 
Amelanchier canadensis, so beautiful in 
April by reason of its wealth of snow-white 
blossoms, is equally showy in autumn by 
its red and yellow leaves. The Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron tulipiferum) turns to a rich 
gold, as also do the various species of 
Carya, particularly C. tomentosa and C. 
alba. The various species of Rhus offer 
many attractions. Perhaps one of the 
most beautiful of all is R. cotinoides, the 
dainty leaves assuming delicate shades of 
yellow and scarlet. The colouring is 
usually best when the plants are in rather 
poor soil. R. tric.hocarpn is particularly 
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brilliant during September and October, 
the leaves being scarlet, whilst R. typhina, 
with its large leaves, and R. canadensis, 
with small leaves, colour well. R. Toxico¬ 
dendron is one of the most highly-coloured 
of the Rhuses in autumn, but it ought to 
bo discarded from every garden on account 
of its exceedingly poisonous properties. 
The leaves of this are three-parted and 
turn red and yellow. Many of the Vines 
take on very rich hues. The common Vitis 
ineonstans (Ami>elopsis Vcitclii) and V. 

• luinquefolia are well-known examples, but 
for walls V. Engelmanni is equally bril¬ 
liant, while the new V. Henryi also colours 
well. V. Coignetim, growing wild over 
trees or bushes, has fine leaves which 
colour red, bronze, or scarlet. V. Thom¬ 
son i, V. anuata, and V. flexuosa var. Wil- 
soni are other attractive plants in autumn. 

The yellow-flowered Currant (Rlbes 
aureum) turns to various shades of red, 
the leaves of Fothergilla major being 
bright yellow. The Azaleas offer a rich 
range of colouring—scarlet, yellow, bronze, 
and red. Among the Oaks, Quercue 
coceinea is, perhaps, the brightest., with 
red leaves, but Q. Leeana, Q. texana, Q. 
rubra, and others are all effective. The 
deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distielium) 
changes to bright brown, the Maidenhair 
Tree and Chinese Inarch being of a rich 
gold, many of the Elms are yellow, the 
I leeches brown, the rare Disanthus cercidi- 
lolia turns claret-red, Parrotia persica 
produces various shades of red, yellow, 
and bronze, and so on. 

These are but a few of the many sub¬ 
jects that are conspicuous at the present 
time, but they are sufficient to direct at¬ 
tention to a very important feature of tree 
and shrub life. D. 


IVIES. 

We do not always appreciate at their true 
worth plants which cover our walls and 
hide bare places which would otherwise 
be uninteresting In winter days. Are we 
not all prone when planting creepers to 
prefer those which brighten with their 
blossoms in spring and summer—Pyruees, 
Clematises, and Roses, for example? But 
when the last of these flowers have gone; 
when tlie first breath of frost has wrought 
a transformation on the leaves of the 
Virginia Creei>er, suffusing them with 
carmine and crimson ere they fall to the 
ground, we call to mind at least one 
friend which will keep us company 
through all these days of the year—the 
Ivy. Constant it is in sunshine and in 
storm, so that— 

“ Autumn no wan nor russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings ; 

And winter o’er dt sweeps in vain 
With tempest on its wings.” 

There is a much wider range in Ivie 3 
than those who do not grow them imagine 
—from minute, delicate-looking leaves to 
those of large, leathery texture—all of 
which may, and should be, kept fresh by 
annual clipping. Those who are preju¬ 
diced agaiust Ivies are, as a rule, those 
who take but a passive interest In them, 
who do little nailing up. who permit the 
old foliage to remain and die amongst the 
young until the walls become a veritable 
sanctuary for insects and a harbour for 
<11 rt and dust. When, however, Ivies are 
subjected in March to a clipping away of 
the old leaves, such a state of affairs is 
prevented, and a freshness is maintained, 
for the new growth speedily follows. 
Whether t.bo wall one desires to cover is 
sheltered or exposed to all the winds that 
blow, whether It be one where sun can 
easily reach it or shade predominates, the 

Where 

e 


the wall, for Instance, Is seen from the 
window of a house, it is, perhaps, best to 
plant some of the gold or silver leaved 
sorts, that in the darkest days have an air 
of cheerfulness about them ; Indeed, in 
such a position these cannot be improved 
upon. As Ivies are i>ermanent creepers, 
it is best to give them a good start with 
loam and rottiM.1 manure for the base, en¬ 
suring first of all before planting that 
there is sufficient, drainage. 

Leahurst: 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hedysarum multljugum.— Few appear to 
be acquainted with this Efedysarum, or 
French Honeysuckle, a shrub of consider¬ 
able beauty and with certain undeniable 
claims upon our notice. It grows from 
2 feet to 3 feet high or so, is of rather loose 
growth, and highly ornamental on account 
of its pleasing pinnate foliage. In summer 
it begins to bear its crimson-purple Pea- 
shaped flowers, which are produced in 
succession into late autumn. In some 
places where it has been tried, adverse 
opinions have been formed with respect to 
its flowering. In certain gardens its 
flowers have been siiarse, and the plant has, 
therefore, been a disappointment. This 
failure is due to the absence of knowledge 
regarding its needs in the way of pruning. 
It ought to be cut well back, either immedi¬ 
ately after flowering or in early spring. 
It will then throw up strong young 
growths which flower well. H. multijugum 
thrives well in sun, but its value is all the 
greater because it blooms satisfactorily in 
comparative shade. I grow it in a bank of 
rockwork with an aspect almost due north, 
with, i>erhaps, a touch of west, and here 
it flowers well every year, proving quite 
hardy and giving little trouble beyond the 
annual cutting back to the oldest wood.— 
S. Arnott. 


CflRYSAflTJiEtfUjIS. 


BUSH CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
S. AFRICA. 

Everyone must admire the big mop-headed 
Japanese Chrysanthemum blooms that are 
seen at our Autumn shows and principal 
parks, etc. To succeed in growing such 
specimens is, no doubt, the aim of many 
beginners. So much does this become the 
ideal attainment of many recruits to the 
ranks of horticulture that other methods 
of cultivation are apt to be overlooked. 
There is at least one other rnethdd, viz., 
the many flowered bush one, that is de¬ 
serving of the consideration of all amateurs 
who do not grow exclusively for show. 
The man who grows Chrysanthemums 
simply for hi6 own or his family’s enjoy¬ 
ment will find that the many bloomed bush 
method probably gives him even greater 
satisfaction than the two or three big 
bloom way. In the first place, a bigger 
show is obtained from single plants; in the 
second place, if he desires to use the flowers 
for house decoration, he is able to ‘‘cut 
and come again” several times over be¬ 
fore the plant has finished flowering; and 
in the third place?, if he wishes to present 
his friends and visitors with flowers, he is 
able to do so with less sacrifice than were 
a few single blooms grown. A few' plants 
should always be grow r n as bushes for 
the last tw r o purposes named. Though we 
do not wish in any way to belittle the 
.•esthetic beauty of a large mop-headed 
Chrysanthemum in a vase of artistic shape 
and colouring, yet there are times when 
tiie use of these big blooms becomes, to say 
the least of it, inconvenient. 

The growing of Chrysanthemums in this 
bush or many flowered way is quite simple. 


Just before the Chrysanthemum plants are 
given their final “ shift ” it Is usual to cut 
them severely back, causing them to throw 
out shoots on the remaining portion of the 
stem. Where three blooms only are re¬ 
quired, it is usual to remove any shoots 
over this number. Now, if w r e wish to 
grow bush plants, all we have to do is to 
adopt this system to assist ns to attain our 
ultimate objeet. The idea is to get ns 
many flowering branches as possible within 
reason, aud, therefore, the cutting back 
may be done slightly earlier than would be 
the case if we only tit'sired three stems. 
When the plants have been cut back, all 
shoots, except weakly ones, are allowed to 
grow, and are carefully staked to give each 
light and air and to prevent breakages. 
When these stems have growrn, say, 
6 inches, the growing point is again nipped 
out, and in this way they are caused to 
break again. Three shoots from this 
break may be selected, and in all proba¬ 
bility these will give us as many' flowering 
stems as we require. Should this not be 
the case, it will generally be possible to 
stop them again, and so treble the number 
of shoots. Usually, how'ever, this will not 
be necessary or desirable for fear of over¬ 
loading the plant with more blooms than it 
can possibly develop satisfactorily. This 
is always a danger to be guarded against, 
for we want each of our blooms to be per¬ 
fect if smaller than the show blooms. 
Each growth should be carefully tied up 
and treated in exactly the same manner as 
would be the case wore only three stems 
being grown on the plant, disbudding being 
equally imperative. There is only one ex¬ 
ception, and that is where a plant develops 
some shoots much longer than others. 
Then, as the idea is to form neatly arched 
plants, those shoots that are longer than 
others may be pinched back to allow' the 
others to catch up to them. Only one 
shoot, resulting from this pinching, should 
be allowed to grow. Grown in this way. 
the plant has to make an even more strenu¬ 
ous effort than when it is only required to 
produce three big blooms, aud, con¬ 
sequently, it requires equal, if not greater, 
kindness in the matter of root run aud 
stimulants. 

Some growers start these bush plants 
from old stools. This is a practical 
method, and eliminates the necessity of 
the first pinching, but we doubt very much 
whether the old plants give as good a re¬ 
sult as the more vigorous young ones. 
However, rather than throw away old 
stools, particularly if the variety is a 
choice one and amenable to this means of 
cultivation, they might profitably be used 
in this way .—South African Gardening. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Chrysanthemums, housing.— Plants must 
now be housed, except, perhaps, the very 
latest - flowering varieties. Before the 
plants are removed indoors cleanse the pots 
and spray the foliage with a fungicide, 
such as a solution of sulphide of potassium 
or w'eak paraffin emulsion. Overerow'ding 
should be avoided. It is often thought 
that the leaves have served their entire 
purpose when the flower-buds are in course 
of development. On the contrary, if the 
leaves are sacrificed by overcrowding, 
directly the plants are removed to the 
houses, the flowers are bound to suffer in 
consequence. For some time after the 
plants are removed indoors they should be 
given liberal ventilation by night as well 
as day. If thrips or aphis make their ap¬ 
pearance it will be necessary to vaporise 
the plants two or three times at intervals 
of four or five days. Any plants left out of 
doors should be made thoroughly secure 
against gales, which at the time of writing 
are very prevalent.—F. W. 
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FRUIT 


will show symptoms of decay and give a 
lot of trouble in extraction. No inside 
berries in bunches of I.ady Downe s should 
ever be left at the last thinning. 


GRAPE LADY DOWNE S SEEDLING. 
This fine Grape is not now grown so ex¬ 
tensively as was at one time the case. 
This, no doubt, is due to the extended cul¬ 
ture of Gros Col man, which may be a 
better Grape to look at when it is well 
coloured, that being none too frequently. 
The larger berries, the freedom with which 
they set, and the heavy crops that the 
Vines will carry have also told in favour 
of Gros Column. When, however, we con¬ 
sider flavour as being the most essential 
feature, which It should be in all private 
establishments, then the preference must 
bo given to J*ady Downe’s Seedling; while 


drier atmosphere, T have had some trouble 
at times to keep it in check. I consider, 
moreover, that any tendency in the Vines 
to make a late growth, which Lady 
Downe’s will oftentimes do, should be 
checked as far ne i>ossible. Ui>on this also 
de|HMids the good keeping of the fruit with¬ 
out a doubt, for not only should the Grapes 
be well ripened, but the wood also, other¬ 
wise the foliage will remain green the 
longest and thereby draw its sustenance in 
a manner from tbf bunches themselves. 

On reference to the illustration it will lie 
noted that the bunch is a well-thinned one 
with daylight here and there showing be¬ 



Qrape Lady Downe’s Seedling. 


at the same time it will keep better late 
into the spring. Where it is requisite that 
the old Grapes should meet the new ones 
iu the latter end of April or beginning of 
May, then the subject of this article must 
likewise be placed in priority to Gros Col- 
niun. There is at times a tendency to¬ 
wards shrivelling if the lire-heat be carried 
on too late in the autumn at too high a 
standard. I prefer to ventilate quite freely 
and lower the temperature also by the end 
of September. Soils uud situations have 
also undoubted influence in this matter of 
shrivelling. In one instance where the 
greater portion of the border was inside I 
rarely found shrivelling give any trouble, 
but in another house with staging and 
brickwork in plenty, both tending to a 
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tween the berries. This Is as it should be, 
so as to ensure a good state of preserva¬ 
tion when less favourable weather sets in 
with the fall of the leaf. It is far better 
lo thin well at the proper time than to 
leave the berries sufficiently thick for them 
to press each other tightly when they are 
coloured and swelling has ceased. Where 
scalding gives any trouble a little allow¬ 
ance can be made for this failing, but not 
much, for with top and bottom air left on 
all night In just sufficient quantity to pre¬ 
vent moisture settling ui*>n the berries 
there need not be much fear of it. The 
thinning w r here done with a sjuiring hand 
at the proper time will almost inevitably 
have to be done later on when the berries 
are coloured, for here and there a berry 


H. G. n. 


NOTES AMD REPLIES. 

Raspberries failing badly.—Can you 

by the enclosed leaves,' tell me what is 
wrong with my Raspberries? The crop 
this year has been much below that’of 
previous years, and I fear next year’s may 
l>e less still unless something can be done 
to improve it.—J. W. K. 

[From the appearance of the leaves you 
send we should say that it is either 
“ Raspberry rust ” or “ Raspberry spot ” 
with which your plantation is infested. If 
it is the latter the young canes will also 
have been infested, aiul many would be in 
a half-dead condition. These should lie 
cut out at once and burnt, and the same 
with regard to all fallen leaves, Dotli with 
tills and tile first-mentioned disease. Roth 
are fungoid disease*;, and the remedy in 
either case is the same, i.e., spraying the 
canes and the remaining foliage with sul¬ 
phide of potassium, dissolving I oz. of this 
in every gallon of water required. It is 
more effective if the water is warm and 
soft soap to the amount of 1 oz. is first 
dissolved in it. In the spring, before the 
Vines come into leaf, spray the canes with 
sulphate of iron, dissolving f* ozs. of this 
in every gallon of water required. The 
spraying on this occasion should be very 
thoroughly carried out.] 

Gathering and storing fruit.—May we 

have a note on the keeping and storing of 
Apples? What are the essentials of a 
good Apple-room? —Canon Hugh Piuce. 

[On account of their ripening and keep¬ 
ing best in a cool tcnii>enature, Apples 
are, when it can !>e so arranged, best 
stored apart from Pears, as tiie latter 
mature better and develop higher flavour 
when placed In a rather warmer struc¬ 
ture. Although t h*. st apart. the fad of 
Apples and rears not keeping properly 
should not bo attributed to their being 
stored together, ns this is so often due to 
the store itself being unsuitable, also to 
want of care being exercised at the in¬ 
gathering of the fruit. It is oftthnes the 
ease that, however pleasing a fruit store 
may be to the eye, the structure Is hut.ill- 
adapted for the purpose it is intended 
for, the Internal atmosphere being so dry, 
and the temperature fluctuating, that un¬ 
due evaporation of the moisture the fruits 
contain and shrivelling of the skins 
ensue, the result being general disappoint¬ 
ment. The ntjnosikliere of a fruit store 
for Apples and Pears should be moist 
rather than dry; it should be equable, 
and the temperature never exceed 45 
degs. after the ingathering of the crop 
has been completed and sufficient time 
has elapsed for the emanations resulting 
from the sweating of the fruit to pass off. 
■For this reason, dry-laid brick or earthen 
floors are far superior to such as are 
ivoarded or are constructed-of concrete, as 
a certain amount of moisture is then 
constantly rising and circulating through¬ 
out the building, and, should there not lie 
a sufficient degree of humidity in the air. 
the matter am at once Is? rectified in 
stores having such floors by occasionally 
sprinkling them with water. 

With regard lo gathering and the stor¬ 
ing of the fruit, all of Ihc mid-season, 
late, and very late varieties of Apples 
and Pears should never be gathered 
until the last moment, otherwise they are 
lx>und to ripen prematurely and keep 
badly, while they must also 1 m* carefully 
handled, both in gathering and in arrang¬ 
ing them afterwards on the shelves ] 
Original from 
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NOOKS AND CRANNIES. 


In the good old days (how far away they 
seem), when there was no shortage of 
paper and no tribunals to worry the 
printer, we had, at this season of the year, 
not less than a dozen gaily got-up bulb 
lists on our table. Also we had frequent 
visits from ubiquitous Dutchmen, who 
volubly and persistently recommended 
their bulbs. They did this in picturesque 
Continental English which was, in itself, 
an attraction. It may have been part of 
the game, but it was curious that, though 
they gabbled their English fast enough and 
with many gesticulations, they‘were the 
densest of the dense when they were told 
in plain Englishman's English that you 
had no order for them and wished them a 
very good morning. In this respect they 
reminded one of the British drummer-boy 
who, being brought before the great 
Napoleon and ordered by him to beat the 
Retreat, replied that “ he had never been 
taught that.” 

We miss the Dutchman, but we miss his 
Hyacinths and Tulips more. We shall re¬ 
joice exceedingly when we can again have 
free access to them. But I did not set out 
to write of Dutchmen, I began by referring 
to bulb lists, and I get back to them, 
though only as introductory to my main 
subject. The lack of them is a distinct 
loss, even though their contents scarcely 
varied from year to year. They were at 
least guiltless of those “ novelty ” pages 
which were given such prominence in the 
spring lists—a never-ending source of dis¬ 
appointment and, not seldom, disgust; 
W’ondrous in conception, vivid in descrip¬ 
tion, but, ala*$! a “ frost ” when it came to 
“ realisation.” 

Do you call to mind how we w’ould not 
consign even the least of these bulb lists 
to the wastepaper-basket until w T e had 
searchingly conned it? For had w T e not in 
mind (as you probably remember) some 
nook or cranny, some tree-bole, some odd 
spot that we wished to make beautiful? 

We agree that our gardens should not 
open their gate's in April and close them 
in October. The months inside that limit 
are, it is true, the time for our greatest 
display, for set pieces, colour designs, 
bountiful grouping, but these are not all 
the attractions of our enclosures. We 
should be but lukewarm devotees if these 
W’ere all w T e attempted. No, w r e are rightly 
jealous of every day, every hour, every 
yard of ground, whether ‘‘summer suns are 
glowing ” or black midwinter holds us in 
its grip of ice. The garden responds to 
the will of the gardener, and w’hat true 
gardener can ever allow’ his garden to 
sleep? So then he looks for beauty even 
in winter, and he finds it, too, unless he 
has failed to perform his own part. And 
if it is possible to find beauty in the dark 
days of winter it is far easier to find it in 
the earliest days of spring, provided the 
essential steps hav^b^en taken t<*ereate it. 
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The desire for Beauty and I he need of it 
are as deeply engraved in human nature as 
the desire for, and need of, knowiedge. 
So true is this that it sounds like a mere 
platitude to say it. In the majority of 
])eople this desire is cultivated, in some it 
is not, but it none the less exists. Some 
seek it in one direction, some in another. 
We seek it in our gardens, not inter¬ 
mittently but constantly. There is no 
hiatus, no winter solstice for us. Nature 
herself encourages and feeds this desire, 
and provides for it in her wonderful winter 
sunsets, in the chaste and delicate traceries 
of the frost, the dazzling purity of the 
snow, and the marvellous texture and de¬ 
sign of every single crystal, while on a 
grander and nobler scale “ the rolling 
planets” appear more sublimely beautiful 
than at any other season. This beauty in 
Nature is not to be accounted for by any 
cold unimaginative science. We are ail 
familiar w’ith the half-truths that beauty 
in birds, beasts, insects, and flow’ers is de¬ 
signed as special attractions, to allure, or 
as so much camouflage to hide, but this 
reasoning falls short in face of the eternal 
glories I have alluded to. One cannot run 
the sublime and the ridiculous together in 
double harness. The glowing sky with its 
flakes of flaming crimson and gold in early 
February attracts neither insect nor eagle; 
the piled up cumuli of cloud allure neither 
bird nor beast. No,' they are natural 
phenomena right enough, but if they are 
not meant to give us pleasure why does 
Nature produce them? Surely, not 4i to 
W’aete their beauty on the desert air ”— 
there is no such waste as that in Nature. 
The plain fact to me is that they were de¬ 
signed to give us joy, and if I am not cor¬ 
rect I shall go on believing it just the 
sjimo, for I cannot afford to deprive myself 
of all this means to me. If they are meant 
to allure it is w’ith us as their objective. 
They invite us to imitate them, to admire 
and worship them, and bid us cultivate to 
the utmost every emotion that stirs our 
souls at the sight of so much beauty. 

And now r , after this disquisition, we 
come back to our garden, to its nooks and 
crannies and crevices. There we enjoy the 
proud privilege of assisting Nature. We 
call our efforts “ Art,” but 

“The art itself is Nature.” 

We delight in making waste places beauti¬ 
ful, and honestly take a pride in our 
achievements, for though we have no 
deserts to clothe and no w ilderness which 
W’e can make “ to blossom like the Rose ” 
it is not difficult for us to find little spots 
here and there to rescue from sterility and 
bareness, and to set the impress of our 
fingers on them for a period. We have dry 
root-matted patches along our shrubbery 
border which do not look inviting, little 
nooks and crannies in our walls or along¬ 
side our w T alks, old tree-roots, a hollow’ 


stump, winding paths with nothing but the 
dull unlighted curves to admire, and where 
nothing would grow throughout the sum¬ 
mer. But the fall of the leaf seems ex¬ 
pressly designed to make openings for 
winter-growing plants, the excess of mois¬ 
ture permeating even the driest spots seems 
intended to supply nourishment for them— 
for any bulbous and spring-flowering plant 
that will grow naturally and bloom be¬ 
tween the fall of the leaf in October and 
the reappearance of foliage in May. It is 
from the bulb list wo select our subjects 
We avail ourselves of Nature’s offer, wo 
select our plants and bulbs, and are no 
longer offended by barrenness and gloom 
or robbed of our winter garden. 

Against the mossy coat of the decaying 
tree-root the sulphur inflorescence of the 
earliest Primrose greets us cheerily on 
Christmas morning;. At one of the most 
sheltered curves of our winding jiath the 
chaste and charming Iris etylosa'gives its 
flowers from December till March. Under 
the shelter of a wall Iris reticulata, once 
established, is prodigal of its purple, gold- 
veined bloom, beautiful as an Orchid, as 
eariy as February. Clumps of Bright, 
yellow-golden Aconite, with green frills, 
flower at the same time, and greatest of 
all delights, the Snowdrops, peep up from 
the very roots of the shrubs. From 
another little cranny the Hepaticae look 
out, and though occasionally eclipsed by 
snow, they are as daring and content as 
ever directly it has gone. Wood-sorrel 
clothes the stump of a tree with a jierfectly 
delightful dress from which the pink 
flow’ers arise as the days lengthen. The 
Glory of the Snow' vies w T ith the Snowdrop 
and Crocuses for earliness, and all will 
grow in the most unlikely spots. Presently, 
as February goes, the Tenby Daffodil ap 
]>ears, and is followed on by a great suc¬ 
cession, so that we get variety and abun¬ 
dance without once trespassing on the 
garden proper. 

J need not extend the lint, for, beside 
bulbous plants, it would include several 
a 1 pines; nor would I forget to urge the 
planting of such early-flowering shrubs as 
Eaurustinus, Mahonia, Daphne, and Kibes. 
But what I am solicitous to point out is, 
that there, need l>e no month when the 
garden is devoid of beauty spots, and that 
a free use of suitable subjects will produce 
flow’ers in places where usually nothing 
will grow; flowers that Will not only keen 
alive an unbroken interest in the garden, 
but will increase the pleasures of existence 
at a time when they can be most ap¬ 
preciated. 

Idttle things are callable of producing 
great joy. To call up Beauty in the place 
of a void is not a little thing, because 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

F. J. F. 


Smother fires: A warning. —Tn burning 
rubbish in the garden, it ds important to 
bear in mind that it constitutes a breach 
of the law to leave a fire likely to I* 1 
fanned into a flame burning during the 
night. The old-fashioned smother fires of 
pro-Wfir days are therefore barred to-day, 
and it is well in burning up garden rub¬ 
bish to so arrange matters that, if burn¬ 
ing cannot all be accomplished in one day, 
any possibility of its reviving at dark is 
removed. Dust autumn several allotment 
holders bad to pay heavy fines for not 
putting out their fires when leaving their 
gardens, and dn some instances it was 
stated they were piled up with rubbish 
that was not expected to burn owing to 
its damp, w*et state. The excuse was not 
accepted, and, as stated, heavy’ fines were 
imposedViEpfl) m 
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OUTDOOR 

MEMORIES OF EARL HAM HALL. 
Thouqh it is now some time since I saw 
Earlham Hall and its gardens, the memory 
still remains, breaking in on the vision 
afresh from time to time as some im¬ 
portant plant exhibit iinds its way from 
thence to a London show. Its most recent 
occurrence was the occasion late in August 
last, when Mr. Sydney Morris sent to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
what on all sides was declared to be the 
richest display of new Monthretias ever 
placed before the public. Their coming 
cruised me to turn up my old note book,and, 
refreshed from that source together with 
the picture of the place now before me, I 


PLANTS. 

gardener, was found a genial and informa¬ 
tive guide. 

Then to those to whom a garden rich in 
plant and tree life is at all times pleasant, 
the seasons of maturity and repose each 
possess their quota of interest or beauty— 
or, as more frequently happens, both. In 
this connection stately shafts of Lilium 
glganteum still awaiting the ripening of 
the seeds afforded ample proof both of an 
earlier flower beauty and the possible re¬ 
sults of generous planting. In partial 
shade this noblest of the Lily tribe had for 
its near associates such cool or moisture- 
loving Primulas as P. Sikkimensis, P. 
Iieesiana, P. Poissoni, P. Cockburniana, 


junct, it embraces a moraine, granite and 
loamy sections apart to suit the needs of 
a great variety of things. Only one plant 
(Silcne laciniata Purpusi) was in flower in 
it at the moment, and, if of loose habit, is 
to be tolerated for its bright orange-red 
colour so late in the year. Not far away, 
in loam and old mortar if I remember 
aright, was the best-coloured patch of 
Sedum Sieboldi I ever remember to have 
seen; anon the densest clustering of bud 
and blossom of the Chilian Oxalis lobata 
I have met with. Here, with mapy tubers 
actually peering out of the soil, this species 
of doubtful hardiness was obviously happy, 
ready and wailing for the all too rare 
si>ells of sunlight to coax the yellow buds 
into still more glorious golden blossom. 
Primula Winteri was here as a cave- 
dweller, and so far healthy. Cotoneaster 
adpressa, a fine rock-mantling subject, had 



Earlham Hall , Norwich. By the courtesy of the Editor of “ The Field." 


trust the impressions gathered may not be 
without interest to Ihe readers of Garden¬ 
ing. The time was early autumn, akin 
practically to the present, and distinctly 
so as regards the climatic conditions pre¬ 
vailing then and now. Hence the reader 
will not need to draw largely upon the 
imagination. 

That such a time is not the best for a 


visit many will be ready to admit, and the 
seekers after flower beauty alone would 
have preferred a season far more prodigal 
of blossoming than that to which reference 
is now made. Albeit, at no period of the 
year could a visit be paid to Earlham Hall 
without pleasure or profit, the measure of 
these to some extent depending upon 
whether a promiscuous visitor—as I hap¬ 
pened to be—was fortunate enough to find 
its owner at home. I was not so fortunate, 
thougli in Mr. 
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P. pulverulentn, and not least that fine 
Irish-raised hybrid P. Alannah, which, of 
bright coppery-red and rich yellow eye, is 
among the most striking of those plants. 
Thinly and easily disposed amid the Lilies, 
and by their very informality suggestive 
of the result of seeds broadcasted, the 
object-lesson for the planter was natural 
and good. At Earlham the 
Rock garden is a great feature, and, 
summer or winter, in the heyday of flower 
beauty or devoid of any, the fine grey of 
the water-worn limestone, now garnished 
with greyer lichens and mosses of emerald- 
green, is a fit subject for comment. In 
summer the greater beauty of the flower 
picture would overwhelm it; at other 
times, as at the moment of which I write, 
it Is a picture atwrt, as true a bit of 
Nature ns ever found a home in a garden. 
Complete down to its most, modern ad- 


spread its lustrous green on to the adjacent 
path, rooting as it went. Daphne Fiouiana 
(pink-flowered) was in bushes 21 feet 
across, the picture of health. Sphmralcea 
pedata, the plant which too often has done 
duty for S. Munroana, a goodly patch with 
many buds remaining. The rock garden 
shrub which afforded me exceptional plea¬ 
sure was the Dwarf Balsam Fir (Abies 
Balsamea Hudsonia), a jewel of a few 
inches high and never exceeding 2 feet, 
and which all rock gardeners should know. 
These, however, are but trifles com l in red 
witli the host of good things abounding. 
Latterly Earlham has become 
The modern home or the Montbretia, 
and all lovers of the race will thank Mr. 
Sydney Morris for his important work 
among these flowers. The phrase 
“ modern ” is here used advisedly, the 
original home,jCjt {proved race being 
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Westwick House, near Norwich, where 
Mr. G. Davison, gardener to Colonel B. 
Petre, raised many beautiful varieties. A 
decade or so ago Colonel Pet re, engaging 
more largely in fruit culture and finding 
it impossible to continue the work, pre¬ 
sented Mr. Morris with a portion of liis 
stock, and from this a new' start was made. 
How r well Mr. Morris has succeeded may 
be gathered from the fact that no fewer 
than seven of the Earlham-raised hybrids 
— three of them this year—have received 
Awards of Merit from the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, while the general excel¬ 
lence of the Enrlkam strain is evidenced by 
the Gold Medal awarded Mr. Morris for 
his exhibit of them on August 27tli last. 
Three Awards of Merit and a Go-Id Medal 
at one meeting, if not entirely unique in 
the history of any group of hardy plants, 
are certainly an achievement to be proud 
of. Incidentally, it is the hall-mark of 
progress among these flowers, a progress 
of the right kind and not confined to one 
direction only. In these most modern 
forms all the tubular tendency and down¬ 
cast look of the flowers of the older sorts 
have been deleted. In their stead have 
arisen varieties of erect carriage with 
branching habit bearing larger and more 
beautiful, well-expanded, or slightly re¬ 
flexing flowers that, presenting a full-face 
view to the observer, make for a garden 
display and effect of w'hich none had dared 
to dream a few years ago. Withal, in¬ 
creased vigour of constitution added to 
stature in many instances has resulted, 
gains which, collectively, are of the highest 
importance to those who garden chiefly In 
the open and for which no amount of praise 
could be regarded as an exaggeration. 

In some of these most recent additions 
-traces of the earlier Davison hybrids 
are to be observed. This'is so in the ease 
of Queen Alexandra (Award of Merit 
August 27th last), whose erect habit and 
well-displayed slightly reflexing flowers 
are very suggestive of the older He reward, 
one of the most remarkable, that came 
from Westwick. As a progenitor of the 
more erect-liabited sorts it has probably 
done much. Queen Alexandra is a very 
tall grower of pale golden or light apricot 
colour. Queen Mary is of erect habit and 
great vigour, its numerous side branches 
spreading out fan-like and producing a fine 
display when in flower. The colour is 
light orange with crimson base. The dark 
coppery stems are quite a feature of this 
excellent variety. Nimbus is a great plant 
in every way, and one of the most distinct. 
The slightly grooved or incurving petals 
are ringed near the base within with 
crimson, the ground colour of orange- 
golden and yellow base being in striking 
contrast. Git rone 1.1a has a ball, graceful 
habit, wedded to colour refinement and 
beauty. The flowers, in colour a soft pale 
yellow, are very pleasing and delicate- 
looking. Queen Boadicca ranks with the 
giants, probably having the blood of 
Prometheus in its veins. It is 4 feet high, 
the large, massive flowers deep orange and 
copper. Queen Adelaide is another of ex¬ 


ceptional vigour, the deep orange to red 
flowers creating a dazzling effect when 
massed. Queen Elizabeth, also tall and 
vigorous, has large rounded flowers of rich 
coppery-red. Queen of Spain, crimson- 
stemmed, tall and erect-habited, the 
shajxdy flowers of a deep yellow stained 
<>n the reverse side with orange-red, ap¬ 
peals by reason of its good all-round effect. 
In fine as a garden plant It ranks very 
high. Lemon Queen and Henry VIII. are 
others of note, each with attributes of 
their ow^i and meriting a place in all gar¬ 
dens, largo and small alike. 
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VIOLET CULTURE. 

(Reply to Canon Hugh Price.) 

The season for planting out the runners 
of Violets is the month of April, as at 
that time there are, as a rule, showers 
which are very helpful, and save a deal 
of labour in the way of watering. Violets 
are best replanted every year, whether 
these be for outdoor beds or for frames. 
The situation of the bed may be open or 
partially shaded by trees, according to 
the nature of the soil. In light land, 
which invariably suffers more or less in 
dry weather, a little shade is beneficial. 
On more holding soils Violets are just as i 
w'ell, if not better, planted in the open. 
Tills applies to double or single Violets 
intended for frames or for outdoor cul¬ 
ture only. Ground for Violets must be 
of good quality, w'ell prepared by trench¬ 
ing or deep-digging, and should" also re¬ 
ceive a fairly liberal addition of decayed 
manure and, if possible, some leaf-mould. 
Stable manure, or that which has been 
employed for Musliroom-beds, is the beet 
for heavy soil—decayed cow manure suits 
light land. It Is, however, best to manure 
and dig up the beds In winter, so that 
frost pulverises them prior to the planting 
of Violets. Similar treatment is required 
for the double as for single varieties, ex¬ 
cept that the latter need more sjKice be¬ 
cause of their coarser growth. Single 
varieties of the modern kinds suck as j 
Princess of Wales, flower freely on the 
runners which issue from the parent j 
plant, and for this reason these can be 
left. The double varieties require the 
runners removed frequently in summer, 
so as to concentrate their strength on the 
crown which gives the finest blooms. 

In frames the plants should be so ar¬ 
ranged that their leaves come to within- 
a few inches of the glass lights, over the 
whole extent of the bed. Unless they are 
kept well up to the light, they sometimes 
give a deal of trouble from damping of 
the leaves. Ventilation is an Important 
item in Violet culture. This should be 
given freely on every favourable occa¬ 
sion, and the lights are best removed 
daily in mild weather. Good, loamy soil 
should, if possible, be.provided for plant¬ 
ing in pits, adding a little wood ashes and 
leaf-mould, but no manure. If a little 
fresh soil is given as a top-dressing early 
In March, the. runners become stronger ^ 
and belter rooted for planting out of 
doors early in April. Besides being kept 
moist at the roots by occasional watering, 
their growth is much benefited by au over¬ 
head sprinkling In the evening during the 
summer, when the surrounding soil is hot 
and dry. While this promotes a healthy 
growth, It tends also to keep down red 
spider. 


PLANTS FOR BORDER. 

I siioued be grateful if you could give me 
ad rice on what plants to* put into a border 
that runs round a cottage where I live. 
Tiie soil is heavy clay, and the >spot does 
not receive too liberal a.n allowance of 
sunshine, being somewhat shuit in by 
big trees. As no one lives in the place 
during the school holidays, ipla.n.ts that 
are at their best in August and the first 
half of September are not wanted. There 
are in the border a few good plants, which 
I propose to retain. I should like to 
make a good show of spring flowers in 
early April and late May, and to have the 
place looking cheerful in the summer and 
(so far as possible) in October.—R. W. 

[The belter plants for providing “a 
good show (of spring flowers would be 
Daffodils and Darwin and Cottage Tulips, 
which precede iu their season the more 
showy border perennials. Of the first 


named, Emperor, Sir Watkin, Empress, 
Barri cons-picuus, White Lady, Mme. de 
Graaf, Prinoeps, Victoria, Mrs. Langtry, 
poeticus ornntus, p. reeurvus, and 
odorus nigulosus would be a good set. 
All are free flowering and cheap. Six 
of a sort would make a good clump. Of 
the Tulips yon may select at will, since 
all are good. Following these, in June, 
single and double flowered Pyrethrums 
would be useful, Hamlet, Vivid, Pink 
Pearl, Mrs. Bateman Brown, Lorna 
Doone, and Jubilee being good singles; 
Aphrodite, Captain Nares, No Plus Ultra, 
Lady Derby, Achilles, and La Belle Blonde 
doubles. These are each about 2J feet 
high, and three plants of each would 
make a good group. Bearded Irises, too, 
are excellent for May and June, but if the 
shade is dense, we do not advise thefr 
use. Mrs. €. Darwin, pallida dalmatiea, 
Queen of May, aurea, Mme. Chereau, 
and Gracchus would be a good set. Iris 
Snow Queen and I. orientalis Emjieror 
should also be added. Delphiniums for 
late June and July would be valuable. A 
selection of popular varieties could be had 
from any hardy plant dealer. 

Phloxes are indispensable for July, 
though they may not complete their 
flowering in that, month. Other plants 
are Gaiilardias, the Madonna Lily, Cam¬ 
panula Moerheimi, C. persieifolia grandi- 
flora, C. p. corona ta alba. Coreopsis 
lanceolata, Achillea Perry’s White, data- 
nanches, and Centaurea montana rubra. 
For autumn, a selection of Michaelmas 
Daisies, also Aster Amelins in variety, 
Anemone jnponica in variety, and Bud- 
bock ia Newmnni would be among the 
most useful things. 

Of low-growing plants for edgings, 
Aiibrietias and Tufted Pansies should be 
remembered, those last named being par¬ 
ticularly good for such a soil as your*. 
They may be had in considerable variety. 
A free planting of Polyanthus would $lso 
assist the spring display. 

The foregoing are ]perennials, though 
you could, if you so desired, obtain a good 
show with annuals, so far, at least, as 
the early summer months are concerned.] 


EVENING PRIMROSES. 

(Enothera. 

Very effective are the (Enotkeras or Even¬ 
ing Primroses, although many—indeed, 
most of them—do not open during the 
day, but reserve their display until the 
evening. The number of (Enotheras in 
cultivation is considerable, but for prac¬ 
tical purposes a few will suffice. This 
article deals with a few of those which 
can be procured with little difficulty 
through dealers in hardy plants. One 
of the most plentiful, yet, at the same 
time, one of the least appreciated, is 
(Enothera biennis, a tail-growing bien¬ 
nial, frequently reaching a height of 5 feet 
or rather loss, according to the condi¬ 
tions under which it is growing. During 
the day it hw>ks dowdy and unattractive, 
But in the early dusk the buds burst their 
capsules, and large, go It leu-yellow flowers 
ojK'ii wide. It sows itself so freely as to 
require thinning out, but the best speci¬ 
mens are obtained by allowing the 
strongest of the seedlings to grow and 
bloom when 1 they apjK'ar. The finest 
form is called <E. biennis Lamarck in na. 

(Enothera c.espitosa.— This, the most 
beautiful of all the Evening Primroses, 
is a charming plant, with pure white 
flowers of great size, opening out in late 
afternoon and slowly passing off to rose. 
The plant, which is about fi inches high, 
is rather prostrate, but it is very useful 
for the rock garden or near the front of 
Original from 
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the border. The pretty leaves add to the 
effect of this magnificent Evening Prim¬ 
rose. Unfortunately, it is not one of the 
“ easy “ plants to cultivate, but it likes 
a rich, light soil. It is curious why it 
fails in many gardens, while in others it 
grows freely, and is quite long-lived. It 
should be as little disturbed qt the roots 
as possible, and may be allowed to ramble 
almost at will. 

(Enotiiera missouriensis. — A more 
easily cultivated, prostrate species is CG. 
missouriensis, also known as CE. macro- 
carpa. This has yellow flowers, smaller 
than those of CE. csespitosa. It is an ex¬ 
cellent rock work plant. 

CEnotiiera srEciosA.— This has not proved 
so hardy as many would like, but will 
stand the winter in gardens in the milder 
districts. It is a handsome plant, grow¬ 
ing about a foot high, and bearing large, 
beautiful white flowers. The variety 
rosea is very beautiful alsp. This species 
and its variety should always have a 
light, well-drained soil, and in the colder 
parts is best treated as a biennial, sow¬ 
ing the seeds in June and wintering the 
plants in a frame. 


weak, and they do not bloom so freely as 
some others. 

All these Evening Primroses bloom in 
summer, and can either bo raised from 
seed or increased by division. The seeds 
can be sown under glass in spring ex¬ 
cept those of CE. biennis, which should 
lie sown in the open at any time during 
summer. The seedlings of the perennial 
ones ought to l>e pricked out 2 inches 
apart, and planted in their blooming quar¬ 
ters in early autumn, except in the case 
of (E. si>eeiosa in cold districts, where it 
should be wintered under glass. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Box edging.— All my walks 
are edged with Box, which is well grown 
and thick, but straggling. Can I have it 
pruned now?—AV. T. 

[Certainly you may cut back and trim 
the box edgiug now.] 

Plants from Sikkim. —I have received 
seeds from Sikkim, some of which have 
germinated. It would bo extremely kind 
if you would give me a line of instruc- 
tkxns, if any special treatment is required. 
There are among them three Saxifrages— 



Part of a group of the Missouri Evening Primrose ((Enothera missouriensis). 


(Enotiiera taraxacifolia. — This, the 
Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose, is 
often named CE. acaulis, from the short¬ 
ness of its stems, although it is not ac¬ 
tually stemless. It is not very long-lived 
in some gardens,but'is worth raising from 
seeds occasionally, so as to maintain a 
stock. It lias leaves sliai>ed like those 
of a Dandelion, and large, attractive 
white flowers, which pass off to rose. It 
is a lovely plant for the rock garden, and 
is easily cultivated. 

Day-rloomixg (Enotheras. 

Among the Evening Primroses which 
bloom during the day we have some very 
beautiful plants, closely related to each 
other, and all worth cultivating in ordi¬ 
nary soli In the border. For convenience 
we may group them together, and men¬ 
tion them .under the names by which 
they are known in nurseries. 

(Enotiiera Fiiaseri or glauca grows 
from a foot to 18 inches high, but some¬ 
times a little more. It gives in summer a 
profusion of nice yellow flowers. Then 
we have 


CEnothera fruticosa Youngi, in its 
single and double forms. These have 
bright-yellow flowers, blit the stems are 
- 


stems 
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1, S. fimbriata; 2, S. bispiduki; 3, S. 
viscidula—which I have no knowledge of. 
There are also a Swertia, two Alliums, 
and Primula tibetica (one plant), and 
that not certain. Is the Primula one of 
the moisture-loving species?—W. D. 
Kobinson-Douglas. 

[New plants from the alx>ve-named re¬ 
gion are usually matter for experiment, 
unless precise information as to habitats 
accompany the specimens. Of the Saxi¬ 
frages named, we have so far only one— 
viz., S. fimbriata—which, given treatment 
akin to S. alzoides, is growing quite 
freely. The Swertia should be given a 
rather cool or moist position; the Alliums 
good, sandy loam, with fuller exposure. 
Primula tibetica should be in uniformly 
cool, moist ground in spongy soil—all the 
better, i>erhaps, if the roots can just 
reach water.] 

Removing Wallflowers.— When these 
are being got into their final quarters, it 
is better to go to a little trouble and re¬ 
move each plant separately with a good 
ball of soil, and drop it into the space pre- 
pared, rather than lift a number of plants 
regardless of the soil dropping away. It 
is the latter plants which are the first to 
succumb when a hard frost follows. In 
setting out, plant firmly. —Townsman. 


IJ1D00K PIifltfTS. 


THE FUEL QUESTION. 

The rationing of coal which, in Scotland, 
began on October 1st, will put many gar¬ 
deners into a dilemma. Most of us, no 
doubt, have a certain stock in band, 
although in most cases that stock, for obvi¬ 
ous reasons, will be a limited one. The 
question arises : Is this fuel to be used for 
the preservation of valuable' plants through 
the winter? At rnuvst it may be conjectured 
that few of us have more than a mouth’s 
or two months’ supply in hand, and when 
this is consumed, if no further fuel is to 
be allowed, the plants will ultimately 
perish. Clearly, then, it were better to 
face the inevitable at once and disi>ose of 
the plants than to use the fuel in preserving 
them for the limited period. The supply 
thus saved would be of material assistance 
in forwarding things in spring when, under 
the existing conditions, earliness in vege¬ 
table crops would be a valuable asset. An 
interesting question arises out of the de¬ 
cision of the Government to ration fuel in 
so far as the owners of private gardens are 
concerned. No one will dispute the fact 
that, in many gardens, the value of the 
plants in greenhouses and in stoves—not to 
mention Orchid-houses—is considerable. 
Equally it must be’ admitted that such 
plants represent capital, in the same way, 
for example, as racehorses or greyhounds 
do in the case of owners whose tastes tend 
rather to sport than to horticulture. We 
hear much, and. indeed, we know much, of 
“compensation” in these times—com¬ 
pensation, too, paid without demur ui)on 
the flimsiest of pretexts. Here is a nice 
point for casuists. If, by their action in 
limiting or in refusing fuel to the owners 
of valuable and rare plants, the Govern¬ 
ment is responsible for their loss, are they 
not in common justice entitled to recom¬ 
pense the owners pecuniarily? 

A Scottish Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malmaison Carnations. —Plants layered 
some six weeks ago should now be ready 
for potting up. Much care is necessary in 
removing the peg and severing the rooted 
plant from the parent so as to preserve all 
possible roots and a medium amount of 
soil attached to same. Pots 4 inches and 
5 inches in diameter will be suitable for 
these layers. The pots must be clean and 
crocked carefully, so as to ensure perfect 
drainage. The compost, prepared before¬ 
hand, should consist of fibrous loam, three 
parts; flaky leaf-soil passed through an 
inch sieve, one part; a 0-inch potful of 
soot to one bushel of soil, and enough 
coarse silver or clean river sand to give 
it porositj', the whole forming a good 
rooting medium. Press the soil moderately 
firm and stand in a cool frame near the 
glass with just a chink of air at first, 
shading for a few hours during the bright¬ 
est part of the day to give the roots a 
chance of permeating the soil, which will 
be in about a week. If the soil is fairly 
moist defer watering for a few days. This 
should be done with a rose cau, removing 
the sashes on all favourable occasions, a 
close, stuffy atmosphere being a sure fore¬ 
runner of early disease. Remove the 
plants in November to a shelf quite near 
the glass in a cool greenhouse from which 
frost is kept out. Here the plants will be 
safe until early in the New Year, when re¬ 
potting will he necessary. See that the 
plants are on I he dry side before watering, 
and fumigate immediately aphides are 
noted. Should the well-known “ spot ” put 
in an appearance dust with flowers of 
sulphur or soqt—J. ^|yne ( Eltham. 
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THE WEE 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

8cakale. —Crowns intended for early 
forcing should, to give them a period of 
rest, bo lifted with a fair quantity of soil 
attached to the roots, and be laid on the 
surface of the ground for two or three 
weeks. So treated, they will, when in¬ 
troduced to the forcing pit or Mushroom 
house, force the more readily, and yield 
far better results than if lifted and placed 
at once in warmth to force. 

Rhubarb. —If required early, Rhubarb 
is best forced in a Mushroom house, a 
warm cellar, or in some place where a 
sufficient amount of warmth can be had 
to start the crow ms into growth, and 
which can lie darkened. Like the fore¬ 
going, Rhubarb will start more quickly 
if the crowns are given a rest beforehand. 
The necessary number of crowns should, 
therefore, be lifted with soil attached to 
tho roots and exposed for a few weeks to 
the outer air. Early varieties only should 
lie used for forcing. Seeing the Apple 
crop is a short one, Rhubarb will, in con¬ 
sequence, be in considerable demand this 
coming winter. 

Late Potatoes. —-Proceed with and finish 
t ho lifting of those without further delay, 
as it will do tho tubers far more harm 
than good to leave them in the ground 
after the recent heavy rains. When pick¬ 
ing up the tubers, examine them care¬ 
fully, and reject all showing the slightest 
edgn of disease, if not able to got the 
tubers perfectly dry, lay them out thinly 
in a shed or some cool place under cover 
and turn them occasionally. Where faci¬ 
lity's exist, it is always a good plan to do 
this, as slightly tainted tubers which at 
time of picking up wore not detected will, 
in the course of a fortnight, l>e recognis¬ 
able, and can then bo eliminated. By 
this time the tuliers will lx? perfectly dry, 
and can then l>e stored. Exercise the 
same care in se-leefing seed tuliers as ad¬ 
vised for earlier varieties, and keep them 
apart from the ware. Gather up all that 
are diseased and destroy them, together 
with the haulm, and use the chats for the 
feeding of pigs and poultry. 

Outside Vine borders.— The present is 
the best time of year in which to carry 
out whatever may lie required in the way 
of top-dreusing. As the surface soil has 
a tendency in course of time to become 
exhausted, it will, if not renewed occa¬ 
sionally, turn sour, lieeomo inert, and the 
roots occupying it perish. Top-dressing 
every few seasons averts this evil and 
promotes healthy root action near the 
surface of the border. As a rule, it is 
unnecessary to remove more than from 
2 inches to 3 inches of the old soil, which 
is best done with a fork. In cases of neg¬ 
lect, it is necessary to go deeper, or until 
roots in sound condition are met with. 
To prevent the roots suffering from ex¬ 
posure, the new compost, consisting ot 
the best fibrous loam obtainable, fortified 
with bone meal or Vine-border compound 
and old lime rubbish or plaster, should be 
ready to band, so that the old soil ran 
be replaced without delay. Tread the 
compost firmly, and in, the course of a few 
weeks cover with long litter to a depth 
of 9 inches, to keep it in a dry condition 
through the winter. Any renovation of 
or constructing of new outside borders 
may lie undertaken now. 

Border Carnations.— Beds and borders 
should at once be prepared, digging in 
plenty of lime rubbish into heavy soils 
for the reception of the rooted layers now 
ready for separating from the parent 
plants, and, when finished, plant at once. 
The alternative, when the plants winter 
indifferently outdoors, is to pot the 
layers into large 60’s and stand them in 
a cold pit or frame on a good layer of 
ashes. Except in frosty weather, afford 
an abundance of air^F—i, "W. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —All but the 

very latest fruits are now gathered. All 
shoots will Ire cut away that are of no 
further use. This will the better expose 
next year’s fruiting shoots to the son and 
air, and by very lightly passing a birch 
broom over the leaves as soon a<s they are 
matured, they will readily fall, ard the 
wood will 1x3 benefited ’by full exposure. 
This is a suitable time to renovate defec¬ 
tive borders, and also to lift or prune 
roots that are causing mischief through 
having penetrated too deeply into the 
borders. Instructions were given in 
former notes for carrying out this work. 
Planting should l>e earned out as soon as 
the trees have lost their leaves, or in the 
ease of those, that only have to be moved 
from one position to another in the same 
garden, as soon as the leaves begin to 
fall. The importance when planting trees 
of spreading the roots in layers near the 
.surface of the border, making the com¬ 
post firm about them, loosely securing the 
trees to the wall or trellis, so that they 
settle with the recently disturbed soil, 
and lightly mulching with short litter 
should not be overlooked. Outdoor 
Peach and Nectarine culture deserves 
more attention than it receives, and we 
find .that it can 1x3 more successfully fol¬ 
lowed than can Apricot culture. 

Raspberries. —It is rather early as yet 
for planting these, hut permanent beds 
of Rasplierries may lx? thinned out to 
the required number, freshly staked, and 
tied in. They must not bo shortened 
back, or the canes will lx? liable to damage 
by frost, especially after so wet. an autumn 
as wo'are now experiencing. A light 
dressing of rich manure may he given 
after the ground between the rows has 
been cleared of weeds. In the choice of 
materials for mulching, it is well to be 
guided by the nature of (the soil. If the 
ground is light and warm, good rotten 
manure may .safely be applied; but on 
ho-aw, cold soil, only some light material 
should lx> used at this season. An effort 
should be made to clear the fruit quarters 
of weeds. At the time of writing this is 
almost an impossibility, since hoeing as 
of little use in almost constant rain. 

Cabbage. —Tho latest batch of Cab¬ 
bage should be planted now in well-pre¬ 
pared ground. Let the rows lx 1 made 20 
inches to 24 inches apart, and set the 
>kmts at distances of 1 foot in the rows, 
'"ill up any vacancies there may be in the 
earlier plantations, and use the flat hoe 
frequently amongst these latter. After 
the required number of plants has been 
planted, it is a good plan to prick out an 
very firm, not over-rich, ground those re¬ 
maining. This is the safest plan, as 
one is never certain what the winter will 
be. If the winter is mild, and much 
bolting occurs in the main plantations, 
these will be valuable, and if severe 
weather should prevail, these nursery 
plants can easily be protected with litter, 
and, should they survive, they are 
stronger than those wintered in frames 
or pits, and the plants go away better 
wh('ii transplanted in March or April. If 
not required, the labour is not much, and 
it, is gratifying to know one is on the safe 
side. 

Vacant ground that is not required for 
cropping this year should now be heavily 
manured, and either deeply dug or 
trenched, as thought necessary. The 
rougher the ground is left at this season 
the better, in order to expose as great a 
surface of the newly turned-up soilto the 
action of the weather as possible. It has 
been abundantly proved that the l>est 
vegetables are grown in gardens where 
deep cultivation is practised; but the 
nature of the soil must guide the culti¬ 
vator. F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden. —Work has been, to 
some extent, interfered with by heavy- 
rain. Early digging has been com¬ 
menced, and, where circumstances will 
permit, it is advisable to turn over as 
much as po-ssiblo without delay. Trench¬ 
ing will be in most places strictly limited, 
but it will pay to attend to the quarters 
intended for Peas and Onions, even at tile 
expenditure of a little time. Manure¬ 
wheeling should lx? done when the walks 
and the surface of the quarters are dry. 
Continue the earthing up of Celery as 
needful; keep the hoe at work in dry 
weather among recently planted Cabbages, 
ami if time permits, Leeks may receive a 
final stir up. Peas having come to an end, 
the haulm should bo removed without 
delay, and the supports—whether stakes 
or wire—.stored away tidily. When 
clearing Cauliflower quarters, merely re¬ 
move the stumps, and dig in the leaves. 
Carrots should now be in store; dry sand 
or, failing that, finely lifted soil being 
indispensable. Beet, too, must shortly be 
lifted. When left too long the roots arc 
apt to taste earthy. Store similarly to 
Carrots. Continue the lifting of the 
latest Potatoes, and see that they are not 
stored in a wet state. French Beans in 
open quarters ought now to recede pro¬ 
tection, as very little frost destroys them. 

Fruit trees in pots. —Should such pot¬ 
ting as is needed not have been attended 
to, there should no-t now be any further 
delay. The liest procurable loam ought 
to be used for this purpose, with a little 
bone meal, a little rough lime rubble, and 
a sprinkling of wood ashes or a few 
nodules of charcoal. Pot very firmly, re¬ 
membering that Plums, Peaches, and 
stone fruit generally succeed in a marked 
way when the soil has been well rammed 
home. After potting, the trees may be 
placed for a time on a 1 km] of allies, but 
later I find it advisable to plunge the pots 
almost to their rims. This practice, 1 
know, does not commend itself to many, 
but I think it is quite a good plan to 
follow, and prevents bud-dropping among 
Plums and Peaches. If it be decided to 
leave the trees unplurigcd, it will be neces¬ 
sary to protect the pots from possible 
damage by frost, and this may be done 
with the aid of rough litter, Bracken, or 
even leaves. The leaves, however, re¬ 
quire to 1 x 3 kept in position by wire net¬ 
ting. Beech leaves are the besrt. 

Strawberries. —Among new plantations 
there may now bo symptoms of runners, 
which, in moist weather after planting, 
occasionally make considerable growth 
upon the young plants. Such runners 
must lx? cut off without delay, and the 
surface of tho plantation should be hoed 
from time to time, in order to destroy 
seedling weeds. It is advisable, too, to 
tread the soil firmly round the necks of 
the plants, in order to make them less 
liable to displacement in the event of 
severe frost-. It is a good plan to blacken 
the entire surface of the plantation with 
soot once or twice at this season. By so 
doing many slugs are destroyed, and, 
moreover, the soot acts as a stimulant 
and assists the young plants. 

Under glass. —Less watering will now 
lx? needed, and but little shade is now re¬ 
quired. Let such shadings as have been 
laid on the glass—Summer Cloud, whit¬ 
ing, or what not—lx? washed off. if the 
weather has not already done so. Climbers 
should be thinned with a relentless hand. 
If Chrysanthemums have not yet been 
housed,* let preparations for their recep¬ 
tion be no longer delayed. It is, admit- 
todlv, a temptation at the present crisis 
to house Chrysanthemums without wash¬ 
ing down the" house, woodwork and glass 
alike. But it ought to be done. Placing 
plants in a dirty house will lx? a source of 
worry throughout the season. The stove 
now demands fire-heat, if tho plants are 
not to suffer. A night temperature of 
from 60 degs. to 65 aegs. suffices at pre¬ 
sent. W. McGuffog. 
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CUCUMBERS IX WINTER. 

I want to get Cucumbers in winter. 
Kindly tell me temperature required, 
soil, watering same, training, and fruit¬ 
ing. The pit is in three compartments, 
with pipes beneath the beds tor bottom 
heat, and pipes running round,the pit as 
well. What iiumlyer of fruits ought each 
to carry at one time, and should I keep 
the fruit cut as soon as large enough, so 
as not to tax tho plants too much? Could 
I work the pit in three divisions, so as to 
have one for Cucumbers, one more tem¬ 
perate, tho other still more cool ? Can I 
Keep a few Orchids d.n one. chiefly 
Cattleyas and Dendrobiums, also some 
Cypripediums .of different varieties, and 
the Rex type of Begonias, Crotons, and 
Coleus in either? —Cucumber. 

[A well-heated structure in which a top 
and bottom heat of 75 (legs. to 80 degs. 
can be maintained without hard firing and 
over-heating of the hot-water pipes Is re¬ 
quisite for the successful cultivation of 
winter Cucumbers. Good, fibrous loam, 
fortified either with old Mushroom dung 
or nice, sweet leaf-mould not in too de¬ 
cayed a condition, and a sprinkling of 
bone meal, will constitute the necessary 
kind of compost, both for planting in and 
top-dressing afterwards. The compost 
for the latter-named purjiose should 
always be in a warm state before it is 
applied to the roots. Large pots or boxes 
are to be preferred to setting out the 
plants on mounds of compost for winter 
work. With regard to training, this 
should be done on a trellis fixed some 12 
inches or 15 inches below the roof glass, 
training the stems of the plants until 
they reach about half-way up the trellis, 
and then stopping them, to encourage the 
production of side growths. Train these 
out. and stop in turn when they have 
made five or six leaves to promote other 
growths. The latter and subsequent 
growths may be stopjied at the second or 
third loaf, and allowed to bear fruit. By 
these means the trellis will gradually be¬ 
come clothed with bine in a healthy, 
fruiting condition. 

Groitincj. —The great thing is to have 
a sufficiency of fruits coining along in 
various stages of growth to maintain the 
supply, and no more, so that the plant’s 
energies may be husbanded, as far as pos¬ 
sible, for future efforts. As soon as a 
fruit is large enough for use, cut and 
stand the sliank end in water. It will 
keep good in this way for several days. 

As overhead syringing can be done in 
the brightest of weather only, the re¬ 
quisite amount of moisture must be 
afforded by syringing tepid water over 
the beds and on the walls and footpaths 
in the morning, and again about 1 p.m. 
In very dull and foggy weather, omit 
doing so, as a dry atmosphere is for the 
time being essential. When the plants 
commence to bear freely, apply suitable 
stimulants when water is required. This 
may take the form of diluted liquid 
manure and an artificial fertiliser, using 
them alternately. Top-dressings are best 
applied as soon as white rends in good 
numliers are visible on the surface of that 
last applied, or in the soil in which the 
plants are set. out. When the pets are 
filled to the rims, place strips of zinc or 
pieces of turf inside, to allow for further 
additions. Finally, see that. 1k>Ui soil and 
water, for whatevpg^. purpose it is re- 
quir^jlj, j^g^y^ayJin nij^tei|^jAfter 


IH WARTHBE. 


the turn of the year, when the days begin 
to lengthen, the treatment may then ap¬ 
proximate more nearly to that practised 
in the spring and summer months. 

With respect to the last paragraph in 
your query, you can, if the compartments 
are heated separately, put them to any 
purpose you desire. The one, if a suit¬ 
able temiJorature can be maintained, will 
do Well for the Orchids mentioned, also 
for Crotons and Coleuses. Rex Begonias 
would do in the cooler compartments.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes failing to start.— Several of 
my Potatoes have failed to produce more 
than two or three tubers about the size 
of marbles, and have remained almost as 
hard as when planted. I send you here¬ 
with a couple, and shall be glad if you 
can tell me what is wrong with them. 
Last autumn I gave a good dressing of 
soot to the ground, which is very light, 
with gravel subsoil. When thoroughly 
dry it is similar to sand on the sea shore, 
the fork, or even the fingers, coming up 
quite cleau. It lias borne fairly good 
crops, and other roots near these sots 
have had from eight to twelve tubers of 
good size, one set of eight weighing 2 lbs. 
6 ozs.—J. W. K. 

[When Potatoes make but little or no 
growth, and remain sound instead of de¬ 
caying, It is supiKXsed to be due to the 
sets having been exposed too long to the 
outer*air, or, as it is sometimes termed, 
over-ripened. Did you allow the seed 
tubers to remain on the surface to be¬ 
come “ greened ” after lifting them last 
year, or if purchased were they in this 
condition when you received them? If 
such was not the case, the only other 
contributory cause under the circum¬ 
stances we can suggest is that the sets 
had been weakened by the too frequent 
removal of the sprouts or shoots during 
the winter and early spring, so that when 
planted what few eyes remained on them 
were devoid, so to sjieak, of sufficient 
energy to make robust growth. Cutting 
off the shank end of the seed tuber has¬ 
tens decay after the tubers commence 
growing, but it does not influence growth, 
neither would it, so far as we are aware, 
tend to an increase in regard to crop:] 

Improved Round-leaved Batavian Endive. 

—I have found this the best Endive for 
standing the winter. Without this hardy 
kind it would be a difficult matter to pro¬ 
vide a quantity of mixed salad during the 
winter and early spring. I have tried 
numerous kinds, but so far this variety lias 
proved the best, being of a hardy constitu¬ 
tion if not coddled in the autumn, of eom- 
pact habit, and with full, well-blanched 
centre, and very little of the leaves which 
cannot be used. I found this stand longer 
before running to seed than the curled and 
the old broad-leaved kinds; therefore grew 
it largely. A good place for the winter 
plants is at the foot of a Avail if space can 
be found. A border sloping to the south 
also suits it, planting it in rows 1 foot 
apart. At the approach of severe weather 
a little dry Bracken or Hay will be bene¬ 
ficial, but I find it stands all ordinary 
winters without any protection. Birds are 
very troublesome, and means must be taken 
to keep them from attacking the young 
tender growths.—A. G. 

Autumn-sown Onions.— I see in tlio 
number for September 28th “E. M. B., 
Sussex,” asks for experience with sowing 
Onions in autumn other than Tripoli and 
Rocoa. In my experience, any Onion can 
be sown in autumn with as much likeli¬ 


hood of success as tho Tripoli varieties. 
My favourite Onion is James's Keeping. 
Having very often failed to get even a 
small crop from spring solving, I decided 
some fout years ago to try the same 
variety autumn sown. Each year I have 
sown more, and now have a large number 
of young plants ready, and shall rely upon 
them entirely few next year. This year I 
had an equal number of rows side by side, 
autumn and spring sown. The former 

S ave me a fine lot of sound bulbs, and the 
it ter nothing.—S tafford. 

Winter vegetables, generally, promise 
well. In -this locality, the past summer, 
despite occasional cold and inclement 
spells, has been favourable to the Bras¬ 
sies family. Cauliflowers have been, and 
are, excellent. Brussels Sprouts pro¬ 
mise well, that fine variety Serymgeour’s 
Giant being very vigorous. The word 
“Giant” refers to the stature of the 
plant, the buttons not being excessively 
large, but close and firm. Savoys, espe¬ 
cially a planting in what has hitherto 
been a flower-bed, look like being valuable 
at a later date. Autumn-sown Onions, 
now well advanced, require hand-weed¬ 
ing, which will bo attended to when the 
ground is again moderately dry. Frame 
Carrots will shortly be available, and late 
sown Turnips are useful, especially 
Laing’s Garden Swede. The root store 
ought now to be got ready.—W. McG. 

French Beans and space. —So many 
people foil to recognise how important it 
as to give French Beans plenty of room in 
which to develop that it is no uncommon 
thing to meet with them sown far too 
thickly, instead cvf their l>eing treated as 
individual plants, and given plenty of 
room. One has only to note the difference 
between plants raised in well-manured 
ground clear of each other and those that 
from tho first have a struggle for exist¬ 
ence. Crops are not only heavier, hut the 
Beans are of better quality. Much may 
be done for dwarf Beans a.t tho present 
time by mulehing alongside the rows, 
watering copiously if the weather is dry, 
and giving liquid manure once or twice a 
week.—L e a hi? r st . 

Maincrop Carrots intended for use 
during the winter will now be lifted, 
choosing a fine day for the work. They 
will bo carefully dug up with a long- 
pronged fork and sorted over, the best 
specimens being set apart. The tops are 
then removed, and tho Carrots stored 
away as soon as possible. Fresh sand is a 
perfect medium for preserving the roots, 
ibnt it must bo dry, for the roots will be 
induced, should it lie at all damp, to pro¬ 
duce fibres. I clamp the roots in much 
the same way as Potatoes, the main thing 
being to keep the roots fresh, and yet in 
such a condition that they will not start 
into growth.—F. W. G. 

Why lift Parsnips? — I have noticed 
that, instead of leaving Parsnips in the 
bed, some allotment-holders are lifting 
them and storing indoors. Could any¬ 
thing be more foolish when one considers 
for a moment that, if left where they arc, 
much growth will yet take place, and, 
what is more important still, they will 
greatly improve in flavour when frosty 
weather comes? There is really no need 
to lift Parsnips, as they are best lifted 
just when they are wanted for use. Taken 
up now, and put into cellars or outliouseis, 
they shrink and i*vomo tough and 
leathery, whereas, left in the ground, they 
i mpro vo.—\Y oodr a st wtck . 

Tomatoes. —Reduce the foliage on 
Tomato plants in the open air, and give a 
dressing of artificial manure to hasten the 
development of the fruits before cold 
nights set in. These plants are easily in¬ 
jured by cold, wet weather, and protection 
should then be given if possible. Take 
advantage of fine weather to stir the soil 
among all growing crops. It will assist 
tho plants in their growth, and destroy 
countless small weeds which make their 
»ppeai;anee now, and which aa*e difficult to 
kill after Septkimbeii ifecp&st.—F. IV. G. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Alpine Strawberry.— It is curious 
that the small though none the less useful 
Alpine Strawberry is not so often grown as 
it might be. This probably is due to the 
craze for size in everything, but a basket 
of thoroughly well ri]jciuMl Alpine Straw¬ 
berries is at this season a good accompani¬ 
ment to the breakfast. The fruit of the 
Alpine Strawberry compares very favour¬ 
ably as regards flavour with many of the 
present day large varieties, and is At its 
best at the end of August and the early 
days of September, thus forming a good 
succession to the ones generally grown. 
The market grower looks askance at the 
Alpine Strawberry, as too small. The 
Alpine Strawberry is not particular as to 
soil, but as in all other tilings good treat¬ 
ment in tiie way of deeply-dug, well- 
manured soil has its* reward. Put the 
plants a foot apart each way, mulch well 
with rotten manure, and water freely in 
hot. dry weather, and bountiful crops of 
fruit will follow. Mauy of our large- 
friiiled varieties fail in one place but suc¬ 
ceed in another, hut the Alpine, given good 
treatment, is at home anywhere. Some 
people when making new beds select 
runners, lmt seedlings* raised in the spring, 
especially if given a slight heat, answer 
best. The best time to plant is early 
March. The beds should be made firm, 
and. if the weather is dry, water should 
be given to establish the plants. Tick off 
all the flowers that apjiear first, thus re¬ 
serving the second lot of bloom to give the 
fruit; in the autumn. The length of time a 
bod will continue in bearing depends on the 
treatment, but a period of three years is 
quite long enough, as by that time the 
plants get too thick and weeds very often 
get the upi»er hand. 

Apple Royal jubilee.— One of the 

healthiest of Apples here is Royal Jubilee. 
It seems to be immune from fungoid 
diseases, and I have never seen it seri¬ 
ously affected by insect pests. Apple- 
sucker (Psylla Mali) is to lie found among 
the bloom-buds every year, but it 
does not seem to prejudice the crop, 
for it is most prolific. The leaves 
have a brownish tinge about them, 
and they are evidently not much to 
the taste of insects. I noticed this year 
that, it hough caterpillar-infested branches 
of other varieties spread into the Jubilee 
row, the latter remained practically un¬ 
touched by the pests. The fruit is large, 
lemon-coloured, and very shapely and 
handsome. It has excellent, cooking quali¬ 
ties. and will keep up to Christmas, if not 
longer. When grown for market, how¬ 
ever, it should be picked early in Septern- 
Imm\ or before it turns yellow. It never 
makes high prices, lower, for instance, 
than Lord Grosvenor, which is certainly 
an inferior Apple. The tree is very free- 
growing and sha]>ely.—E. M. II., Susscir. 

Gooseberry Gretna Green _Some time 

ago a query appeared in G akdemng con¬ 
cerning this Gooseberry, and, knowing 
that in former days the variety was rather 
largely grown in tho S to war try, although 
not now to any extent, I have been mak¬ 
ing inquiries about it. I find tlia-t in cer¬ 
tain districts it is .still grown and appre¬ 
ciated. Mr. Buchanan, the gardener at 
Chimstoun, near Kirkcudbright, tells me 
that lie grows it to a considerable extent-, 
and Mr. Mclnnes, Green head House, New 
Galloway, writes concerning it: “It is the 
sweetest berry we grow, and in hot 
weather always cool, and a favourite with 
everybody.” Mr. Mclnnes emphasises 
the word “ cool think rtgfitly— 

feu* tips fine little l^rjjd^fs im¬ 


pression of coolness. To those, therefore, 
who may be contemplating planting 
Gooseberries during the forthcoming 
season, and who do not despise the fruit 
because it is not of the largest size, I 
offer this advice with every confidence: 
Plant Gretna Green if dt can be procured. 
—W. MoG., Balmac. 

[In the trial many years ago of Goose¬ 
berries in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Chiswick, the late 
Mr. Barron considered this the finest - 
flavoured variety. To many the size of 
its beriy is immaterial when its fine 
flavour is taken into account.—P. T.] 

Rhubarb Hawke’s Champagne. — For 
early forcing this is one of the best, being 
only a little behind what may be termed 
the first earites. The stalks are red all 
through, so that when cooked it pre¬ 
serves its bright pink colour, and is of a 
brisk flavour. This variety is one of the 
best for the o])on ground, as, being a late 
grower, it. may be had in season for a long 
time, and does not run to seed so much 
as the early varieties. It is of vigorous 
growth, and the stalks are very solid and 
heavy. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S FRUIT SHOW. 

When allowance is made for the difficult 
times through which we are passing, and 
the unfavourable weather conditions ex¬ 
perienced at the time the trees were in 
bloom, to say nothing of ithe devastating 
effect wrought by insect i>e»ts subse¬ 
quently, the result was extremely satis¬ 
factory, and the show of hardy fruit, in 
particular in regard -to quality, if not in 
quantity, com]>ared very favourably with 
those held in former years. »Some of the 
classes, as evidenced by the appearance 
of the tables, were not filled as well as 
one could wish, but dt occasioned no sur¬ 
prise, seeing how scarce fruit is in so 
many localities. The examples staged 
left little to be desired, as they were large 
enough for all ordinary punoses, shapely, 
and in many instances surprisingly well 
coloured. As was to lie exacted, Apple 
exhibits largely preponderated. Popular 
varieties were well represented, fine 
siiecinicns of Lord Derby, Mere de 
Menage, Lane's Prince Albert, Bismarck, 
Bramley’s, Newton Wonder among cook¬ 
ing, and Cox’s Orange. King of the Pip¬ 
pins, Rival, Blue lVannain, Dutch 
Mignonne, and Mother of d**ssert kinds 
were noted. Among Pears, some excel¬ 
lent dishes of Doyenne du Cornice, Ionise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marguerite Manilat, 
Charles Ernest, I) noli esse d'Angoflleme, 
Durondeaii, and Beurre Suporfin were 
noted, while the samples of Pitmaston 
Duchess seen were, happily, less obese 
than is usually the ease. But few dishes 
of Plums were in evidence, but of these 
CY>e\s Violet, Golden Drop, and Monarch 
were particularly good. The autumn- 
Rasplnury Queen Alexandra was repre¬ 
sented by a dish of fine fruits. Late De¬ 
vonian and Marquis of Downshire Peaches 
should he mentioned, as both are good 
late varieties, and sujwrlor to some of the 
older sorts in cultivation. One or two 
dishes of Morello Cherries in excellent con¬ 
dition were also observed. 

In the section devoted to hothouse and 
hardy fruits combined, excellent stands of 
Grajies, both black and white, fine Melons, 
and fairly good dishes of Peaches wore to 
he seen. In the classes for Grains alone, 
fine, we 11-coloured bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria, Black Hambro, Black Ali¬ 
cante, Applev Towers, Muscat Hambro, 
and Madresfield Court were staged. Other 


and less-known varieties seen were Lady 
Hutt, Melton Constable, Prince of Wales, 
Mrs. Pearson, and Ghasselas Napoleon, 
which, considering the conditions under 
which Grapes have had to be cultivated 
this season, were of more than passing 
interest. That great interest is taken in 
this annual exhibition was shown by the 
large number of visitors present during 
the afternoon. 


•BEES. 

MORE EXPERIENCES. 

Mu. J. Neighbour, of High Wycombe, 
tells me of some more of his experiences 
which are worth recording. The two 
following ones each seem to point to the 
same two conclusions—namely, (1) that 
bees living a natural life are very hardy, 
and (2) that bees which “ rough it ” 
prove to be strong iu general health and 
(apparently) in their power of withstand¬ 
ing disease. The latter half of this second 
conclusion looks to me strongly like a 
case of cause and effect; but I content 
myself with a simple recital of the facts, 
and leave the case to those* of your 
readers who appear to be giving this 
aspect of bee life their close considera¬ 
tion for thein to make their own deduc¬ 
tions. 

In the latter half of the August just 
l>ast, Mr. Neighbour caiue across a frame 
hive, uJK )ii which, in the gale of March, 
1910, a large Apple tree had been blown. 
The hive had been driven, unbroken, half 
a foot into the ground. The Apple tree 
was removed, but at that operation the 
cottager’s courage came to a sudden halt. 
He was too nervous of the bees to attempt 
to extract them and remove them to an¬ 
other home. They were left severely 
alone. So when Mr. Neighbour made his 
discovery, two years and a-half after tho 
accident, he found the bees had estab¬ 
lished themselves in the top part of the 
hive, the roof of which was full of brood 
and stores. The frames below had all 
rotted away, and the bees were working 
through a crack in the gable end of the 
roof. lie identified them as British 
(black) bees, and judged them a very 
healthy, strong lot. 

About three seasons ago this energetic 
and caiwible bee expert removed a colony 
from a lead-covered porch over a door¬ 
way. He cut ou.t some of the comb and 
fixed It into bar frames where the bees 
thrived so splendidly* and, let me add, 
were manipulated so skilfully that by 
the third season they had produced six 
colonies, which gave nearly 2 cwts. of 
surplus honey. This result was in a dis¬ 
trict which this year was not a good one 
for honey. On the word of local resi¬ 
dents, bees had been in that position over 
the doorway for at least forty years. 

Since serious investigation into the cure 
of the Isle of Wight disease is still in its 
infancy, I make no apology for returning 
yet again to that all-engaging subject. 
Has any reader tried chloride of lime? A 
Staffordshire l>eokcei>er of very consider¬ 
able experience recently took in hand a 
waning stock due to I. of W. disea re. 
Baciteml had failed, and the mortality 
show r ed no signs of abating. A paste of 
chloride of lime was made and smeared 
into every corner and crevice of the hive 
inside and all over the floorboard. Where 
all hope had vanished, now hope is re¬ 
vived, for no further signs of disease were 
shown. A definite verdict, however, is 
impossible, because the stock concerned 
is a weak one, and during the recent bad 
weather few* bees have been flying. I give 
this case as that of an interesting experi¬ 
ment. B. R. H. 
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Lil Fardell; 3, Aster Novi Belgii Robert 
Parker; 4, Heleuium autumnal© stria¬ 
tum. Vic. —Evidently a SUone, but 

should like to see a better specimen.- 

A”. B. —1, Abelia rupestris; 2, Helianthus 
rigidus Miss MellisJi.- P. J. —1, Ber¬ 

lins Danvini; 2, Leycesteria formosaj 3, 
Hibiscus syriacus Coeleste; 4, Heleuium 

autumnale striatum. - Herrin y .— 1, 

Diervilla (WeigeJa) Eva Rathke; 2, Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium ; 3, Polygonum affine 
(syn. P. Bruuo-nis); 4, Aster Amellus 
Prezio&a. 

Names of fruit.— T. J.—Bed Apple, 
King of the Pippins; small yellow Apple, 
Downton Pippin; large Apple , Waltham 
Abbey Seedling. When sending fruit for 

name, please number the specimens.- 

Jas. Halley. — A. and B., Nonsuch • C. and 
D., not recognised. It is very difficult to 

name from -such immature specimens.- 

N. M. Bosbury. —Pear Louise Bonnes- 

Hon. Mrs. Cross. —Applets: 1, large red- 
rihbod Apple, Rymer; 2, specimens insuffi¬ 
cient; 3, not recognised; 4, Ribston Pip¬ 
pin; -5, Emperor Alexander.- A. B. — 

Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, Court Pendu 
Plat j 3, Stirling Castle; 4, King of the 
Pippans. It is a pleasure to name such 

characteristic specimens. - S. P. — 

Apples: 1, The Queen; 2, Cox’s Orange; 
3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Bramley’s 

Seedling.- H. //.—Apples: 1, Adam’s 

Pearmain; 2, Wellington; 3, Blenheim 

Orange; 4, Cox’s Orange.- G. G .— 

Apples: 1, Cellini ; 2, Golden Noble; 
Pears: 3, Louise Bonne; 4, Durondeau. 

- A. M. —Pears: 1, Beurre Superbn ; 2, 

Souvenir de Congres. Apples: 3, Em¬ 
peror Alexander; 4, Cox’s Pomona.- 

F. H. G. —Apples: 1, Bramley’us Seedling; 
2, Warner’s King. Pears: 3, Beurre 

Hardy; 4, Beurre Bose.- S. —Apples: 1, 

Yellow Ingesttrie; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, 
Ecklinville Seedling; 4, King of the 
Pippins. 


Red spider and thrips (Thz Marchesa). 
—The leaves of the various plants you 
send are one mass of red spider and thrips, 
due to keeping the atmosphere of the 
house in which they are growing too dry. 
Syringe the plants, thoroughly wetting 
both sides of the leaves with paraffin 
emulsion. Quassia extract, or Gishurst 
compound. The plants have been very 
badly neglected. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Clematis on own roots (/?. IT. A\).— 
You had better write to Mr. L. R. Russell, 
nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey, and tell 
him o£ your requirements. If we gavo 
you the names of suitable sorts, they may 
not bo in stock. Shades of blue as seen 
in lanuginosa, Blue Gem, and Beauty of 
Worcester would be best for the verandah. 
For the Mountain Ash, C. Viticella rubra 
or monta.ua rubens would be (Suitable. We 
do not think the Rose Lady Waterlow at 
all suitable in the circumstances, a far 
better one being the vigorous and free- 
flowering American Pillar. You may ex¬ 
perience a difficulty in getting the Bell 
glasses now, though the leading horticul¬ 
tural sundries men may be able to supply 
them or obtain them for you. 

FRUIT. 

Propagating the Mulberry ( C . F .).— 
Early in February cut off some branches 
of a faitly large size, and insert a foot 
deep, where neither sun nor wind can 
freely penetrate. Envelop the stem above 
the ground level with Moss, all but the 
upper pair of buds, in order to check 
evaporation. The Mulberry can also be 
increased by seeds, which, if sown in 
gentle heat or in the open early in the 
year, will produce young seedlings by the 
autumn. Layers made in the autumn 
will root in twelve months, and cuttings 
of the young wood taken off with a heel 
and planted deeply in a shady border late 
in the year will root slowly, but more 
quickly and surely if put into gentle heat 
under glass. 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables, planting now (IF. T.).-— 
Beyond Cabbage® and Lettuces to come in 
for spring use, tlieT© as nothing else you 
can plant in the wav of vecetables at the 
present time. Far better get the ground 
well cleaned, manured, and dug, and make 
a good start with cropping as early in the 
new year as circumstance® permit. 


from which you probably suffor Boat Is 
Indlffostlon. As tho possession of food 
dlfestlvo powors is almost a fuarantoo ol 
oxcollont fonoral health you should novor 
allow Indlfestlon In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will fo from bad to worse. 
It la oaaentlal to seek without any delay 


aad fortunately you have not far to fo. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will In all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relievo you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eatlnf, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resultlnf 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There Is food reason for the 
popularity of 


Prepared omty by 

THOMAS BBBCHAM , Si. Hahma, Lame. 
Sold everywhere 

la boxes, labelled la-34 mad 3a-$d. 
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31000 IN USE 

UST& OH APPLICATION 


We can supply excellent Pyramid and Bush 
Apples, Pears, and Plums in fruiting 
condition. Also Standards, Cordons, and 
Trained Trees. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat¬ 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and Its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


A. Newman. —Til© Pea you send is 
known as the Pur pie-podded, a curious but 
not by any means a useful Pea, the seeds 
becoming brown when cooked, and thus 

lessening (their value for the table.- 

A. L. B .— The red spots are the result of 
decay, the piece of wood you send being 

dead. - F. Bobinson .— The leaves are 

tunnelled by the caterpillars of a small 
moth called Lisnetia Clarkiella. It is not 
ilikedy, since the attack comes so late in 
th© season, that it will do any great 
amount of damage to the trees, and re¬ 
pressive measures are scarcely called for. 


Timber Supplies, 

LIMITED. 
(Wholesale only.) 


MOHT 1ClA/nj HA L BUILDERS «r HEATING CNGINECRS] 

IOUCH BOROUGH • LEICESTERSHIRE' 
London Off.c. , 122 VICTORIA ST • S W 


OFFICES: 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, London. 

Telephone: Victoria 6882 . 

Telegrams: Tisuli, Vic. London. 

STORES: 

Silwood St., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16, 
London. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Onward. —1, Salvia 
rutilans. The others must be sent when 
in flower. All require cool greenhouse 

treatment during tne winter.- Walter 

Ilill —Probably a weeping Sophora, but 
must have mo-re complete specimen to 

name with any certainty.- G. C. —1, 

Aster lfevi.s; 2, Aster Novae Angliae Mrs. 
F. Raynor; 3, Aster ericoides var. ; 4, 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus.- Oxford. — 

1, Aster Climax; jSr^Aster Nova Angliae 
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trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting PanB, etc., free 
THOS. JEAVONB, Silver 8 treet Potteries, Brlerley H i) 

ADVICE IS SOMETIMES REQUIRED 

by the most experienced Gardeners. If they will 
address us. stating exactly what they need to know—whether 
this refers to methods of cultivation, supplies for the garden 
or greenhouse, or advice on general work — we shall be 
pleased to assist them in every way, The services of oui 
experts are at all times freely available to our readers. 
Offices: 63, Lincolns Inn Fields. London. 


Parcels of Wood of every description in 

LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
SCANTLINGS, &c. 
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Her helping hand is MONKEY BRAND. 

F is really wonderful the way Monkey Brand lightens 
a woman s work in the household. With Monkey 
Brand she can keep the woodwork of floors and 
kitchen tables spotless—keep clean and bright all the 
metalwork and make the glass and chinaware sparkle. 
There is nothing so good for cleaning marble, tilework 
And linoleum, but it 

WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 

( 2 BARS FOR 4 D ' 

Makes Copper like Gold -Tin like Silver —Paint like new. 

BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED 


NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 
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The Difficulties of an Amateur 
Gardener. 

As an amateur gardener of n good many 
years’ experience, may I call attention to 
some of his difficulties? I have frequently 
been told by those whose advice I have 
sought that no universal rules can be laid 
down as to the cultivation of plants. 
Treatment suitable for one soli or climate 
is not necessarily the best for others. 
Also that, to obtain a fair degree of suc¬ 
cess, one should study the plants wliich 
succeed in one’s neighbours’ gardens, and 
give up trying to cultivate those which 
usually end in failure. There is much 
wisdom in such advice, though adjacent 
gardens, and even parts of the same gar¬ 
den, vary greatly in their suitability for 
certain plants. I have found some plants 
always do well in some spots in my gar¬ 
den which fail in others, though I have 
been quite unable to discover any Teason 
for it. Moreover, I regard a really good 
gardener as one who will make things suc¬ 
ceed where the less skilful fail; but this 
is not always possible for on amateur, for 
various reasons. I have been forced to 
the conclusion that most of the books on 
gardening to which I have access might 
give much more information. For in¬ 
stance, the remark “ Increase by divi¬ 
sion ” is seldom coupled with advice as to 
the best time of year for doing this— 
whether directly after flowering, in 
autumn or in spring, or whether the 
plant benefits by frequent division or is 
best left alone till it cries out for it. 

When discussing the question of lifting 
and ripening Daffodil bulbs with one of 
our leading nurserymen, I mentioned that 
I usually did this when they showed a 
falling off in size and number of flowers. 
I was told I was wrong. I should antici¬ 
pate such falling off by lifting every year, 
no doubt excellent advice, but which 
I have not been able to put into practice 
oh account of want of time. Does any 
book tell us that, or what sort of bulbs 
should be lifted every year, or once in 
two or three years, or which left severely 
alone, such as Lilium candidum? We 
may all obtain our experience at the ex¬ 
pense of several years of trial and failure, 
but I feel sure that the books can and 
should give us more advice. Another 
fault which most books, and even garden¬ 
ing papers, have, is that such advice as 
they do give is often a counsel of perfec¬ 
tion. Great detail is given as to how to 
raise a perennial from seed, though 
nothing is said as to the treatment of 
established specimens. We are usually 
given full details as to the exact mixture 
of soil required ; but how many of us 
with small gardens, and perhaps small 
means, are able to command a stock of 
the requisite constituents? What we want 
to know Is the best treatment in an ordi¬ 
nary garden, where one has not the aid 
of an experienced gardener; and, of 
course, we ought to be given some idea as 
to the conditions under which success is 
im|H>ssible. The 

Pruning op siikubs is germane to these 
remarks. Handbooks on pruning Roses 
give a good deal of useful advice, but the 
puzzle which often presents itself is that 
few bushes seem to grow anything like 
the elaborate illustKftBn given ‘‘before 
Digitized by ^i QQQ[fc_ 


pruning,” so that it is quite impossible to 
obtain the ideal sumo bush after j(Tun¬ 
ing.” More often one takes over a garden 
of lop-sided and neglected or badly 
pruned Roses, and one is in despair of 
getting them into shape again. Even 
decently treated bushes frequently throw 
out one or more strong shoots on one side 
and a lot of weak ones on the other. The 
book tells us to remove the weak shoots 
and prune the long ones to (three or four 
buds, leaving more for the stronger shoots, 
The result is a worse symmetry than be¬ 
fore. Yet we are not told, nor do I know 
how to remedy it. As to 

Annuals, one often sees lists of species 
suitable for autumn sowing in the open. 
Either my skill is sadly lacking or the 
alleged ease of raising them is misleading. 
My experience with most species has 
much more often resulted in failure than 
in success. What with slugs and other 
insect pests and vicissitudes of the 
weather, no matter what remedies and 
protection I have given, the result is 
usually failure, and I hardly ever try it 
now. On the other hand, I have achieved 
a considerable degree of success by prac¬ 
tically ignoring (mainly from force of cir¬ 
cumstances) the meticulous details when 
they are given, though I quite imagine 
that, were I able to follow (them, still bet¬ 
ter Tesults would follow, and possibly I 
have not yet hit upon a simple plan for 
some particular species, such as division 
in spring, but never in autumn, which I 
should look to a handbook to tell me. 
Similar difficulties arise in connection with 
dealing with 

Insect pests. The advice usually given 
as to a remedy for ants is to find their 
nests and pour boiling water, or even 
paraffin, into them. In my last garden I 
suffered much from ants on my rockeries. 
Their method of attack was to remove the 
soil from around the roots of my dwarf 
plants and pile it up over the leaves. How 
is the boiling water or paraffin remedy to 
be applied in such cases? The trouble is 
usually at its worst in hot, dry weather, 
when it is death to plants already im¬ 
poverished by the attack, to dig them up 
and plant them elsewhere. Personally, I 
have found voporite a palliative, in as 
much as it makes the ants move on else¬ 
where, but certainly it does not destroy 
them. A much-advertised poison I found 
utterly useless. Earwigs we are told to 
trap, but as these insects fly by night, we 
are setting ourselves the hopeless task of 
catching all there are in the county before 
we can make an Improvement. I never 
found trapping make the slightest differ¬ 
ence, and perhaps there is no remedy. 

What is'wanted is a book by a successful 
amateur—that is, one who has met and 
countered all the difficulties. The skilful 
professional who has been shown exactly 
what to do has never at any time met 
with the difficulties of an amateur, and 
the books give one the impression of hav¬ 
ing been written by such people. It is 
often remarked that a wrangler is a bad 
teacher of mathematics, inasmuch as he 
has never had great difficulty iu mastering 
the subject himself, and therefore does 
not know or appreciate the difficulties of 
his pupils. Possibly you may be able to 
recommend a work which meets the 
views expressed above. Out of six or eight 
I possess I often find the information in 


none, and, even If I find it at all, I have 
to turn to some other book for similar 
information concerning some other plant. 

I fear my remarks savour more of de¬ 
structive tliau of constructive criticism, 
but, in the first place, my results in gar¬ 
dening on the whole. though quite satis¬ 
factory to myself, and perhai** better than 
the majority of gardens on similar lines, 
are not of a sufficiently high order to 
entitle me to give advice, except to be¬ 
ginners; and, in the second, it is not an 
article in your paper, but a handI>ook, 
which is required. 

An Amateur Gardener. 


Holes of the Week. 


Aster Perry’s Favourite, a bright rose 
form of A. Amellus, should find a place iu 
a good collection of Michaelmas Daisies. 
A email group has been in bloom for some 
weeks. The flowers are also very useful 
for cutting. 

Gaultheria procumbens. — This dwarf 
American evergreen shrub is very beautiful 
just now on a boldly-exposed rock in Mr. 
Hanbury’s rock garden at Brockhurst. 
The mass of brilliant red berries and dark 
green foliage makes a neat and cheery 
picture. 

Ross Revo d’Or. —This grand old Rost} is 
in splendid condition on the east front of 
an old manor-house where it has been 
established well-nigh a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. Its flowers this autumn have been 
perfect in shape and rich in colour, quite 
equal to those it bore earlier in the year. 

Colchloum speciosum. —A group of this 
haudsome Meadow Saffron is flowering 
freely in a sunny position on the Brock¬ 
hurst rock garden. The blooms, large and 
of purple-rose colour, are very welcome at 
this season. C. Bornmulleri is here, too, 
but the flowers have suffered much from 
the bad weather. 

Heavy rainfall in Wales. —We have had 
a heavy rainfall during September—14-07 
Inches—and nearly 4 inches already this 
month—the -wettest time since* 3900. From 
the end of April to the middle of August 
it was about the driest season during the 
twenty-eight years I have lived here- very 
good for almost everything: in fact I de¬ 
pend on water much more than on soil.— 
E. Charles Buxton, Bcttirs-y-Cocd. 

Irish single Roses. —After resting awhile, 
a large group of Irish Beauty has burst 
into flower, and should, weather per¬ 
mitting, continue for some time, as there 
is quite a lot of buds. The pure white 
flowers are quite as large as those of the 
early season. Irish Elegance is also very 
pretty, and although Engineer has the de¬ 
merit of a short flower-stalk, its flowers 
are very brilliant. 

Rose Conrad F. Meyer. —This, growing 
among a group of Hollies facing west, has 
flowered beautifully this year, although 
unpruned and practically uncared for. It 
is just the kind of climbing Rose one would 
associate with such dark subjects as the 
Holly or Yew, as its soft colour tones down 
their sombreness. There used to be some 
grand plants of it at Gunnersbuiy House, 
where it formed a magnificent screen on 
the eastern sidcr^f ffic l^i-wn.-, 
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Sedum spectablle.— As an edging a foot 
wide to Rhododendron beds in the public 
park in the centre of Bournemouth this 
Sedum shows its true value, and relieves 
the otherwise dull surroundings of the 
evergreens. Being quite hardy it is all 
the more useful in these days, when labour 
is none too plentiful.—E. M. 

A line hybrid Lily (Lilium pardalinum 
x L. Parry!).—Although I have not grown 
this Idly, raised, I believe, by Mr. Grove, 

I have seen it doing well and fulfilling all 
the expectations formed of it. It has a 
good constitution, doing well in ordinary 
garden soil, and surpasses in height its 
parents, growing sometimes to upwards of 
9 feet high. Its colour is a good light 
orange.—D umfries. 

The storms and autumn tints.— A suc¬ 
cession of gales, amounting, in fact, to 
almost hurricanes, has wrought havoc 
with our autumn foliage, many shrubs and 
trees which were just assuming their 
finest hues having been almost bared of 
leaves. This is a pity, as with improved 
weather they would have held ou much 
longer and have provided many enjoyable 
features when flowers are scarce.—S. A. 

Clematis Mme. Baron Veillard. —This de¬ 
serves mention as it has begun to flower in 
several places, but probably its most at¬ 
tractive position is in association with the 
Japanese Wistaria. Its large flowers of 
quite distinct colour peer through the 
foliage of the Wistaria, which lias-pro¬ 
tected it somewhat from the rough winds 
and copious rains that have prevailed 
lately. 

Geum rivale (Leonard’s Variety).—Our 
native Water A veils (Geum rivale) is hardly 
good enough for the garden. The variety 
named above is brighter and lie-tier. It. 
lias nodding red flowers, and in congenial 
conditions will grow 2 feet or so high, 
though sometimes less than a loot in dry 
soil, where it is not nearly so ornamental. 
It was found by the late Mr. H. Selio 
Leonard, of Guildford, in Norway. It is 
easily increased by division. — S. Arnott. 

Azaleas. —With the early days of October 
are associated the brilliant autumn tints 
of the Azaleas. Where these are planted, 
as they ought to be, in groups, such a dis¬ 
play rivals, if it does not excel, that made 
by the plants when they are in bloom. 
From pale yellow to ruddy bronze many 
attractive shades are represented, and 
where natural conditions suit the require¬ 
ments of Azaleas no one can plant too 
many.—A Scottish Gardener. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy’s Seedling.— 
Among the smaller-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums none is a greater favourite of mine 
than Picrcy’a Seedling. In colour a good 
bronzy-yellow, turning eventually to yel¬ 
low, the flowers are so freely produced as 
to hide the foliage almost entirely, while 
the neat, bushy habit of the plant is an 
additional recommendation. Pierey's Seed¬ 
ling is approximately 2 feet in height, and 
is one of the best for grouping or for tilling 
up small, bare corners. I would not like 
to be without it.—W. McG. 

Pyrus Sorbus discolor.— This is said to 
be a native of China, and is recommended 
for its tine leaf colour in autumn. It 
closely resembles in many ways our own 
Mountain Ash. but is apparently more 
vigorous. With me it has never fruited, 
and its foliage does no I colour so early as 
I bad anticipated. Looking at it today 
lOotolwr lltln I find that it lias rolaiiusl 
more of its leaves than our native Moun¬ 
tain Ash. and that these are tinted in a 
most attractive* way. Our own native tree 
varies a good deal i:i its colouring, some 
seedlings being mut^i more attractive than 

<-bw^^oogLe 


Rose Sander’s White Rambler.— This is 
not identical with Pemberton's White 
Rambler, and “Somers" should under¬ 
stand that they are quite distinct. The 
former was sent out, but not raised, by 
Messrs. Sander and Sons, a well-known 
firm of nurserymen whose name is more 
associated with Orchids than with Roses. 
Sander’s White Rambler is a Wichuraiana 
Hybrid, the other Rose is not. I consider 
that Sander's White Rambler is the finest 
white of its type iu commerce, and its 
fragrance is sui>eii>.— Georoe M. Taylor. 

Sweet Peas.— Judging from the paucity 
of notes concerning Sweet Peas in Garden¬ 
ing, it would almost seem that they have, 
to a great extent, lost their jxipularity. 
This, perhaps, is merely temporary, but, 
while Sweet Peas were undoubtedly over- 
lx)omed, it would be a pity were they to 
become less favouml in the garden. 
Although 1 have not grown so many as 
usual during the present, season, yet a 
highly representative lot was put out, and 
in a* somewhat depressing summer and 
autumn they have given a good account of 
themselves. A few of the novelties were, 
as usual, included, but none of these, in 
my opinion, was really needed.—A 1 
Scottish Gardener. 

Myrtus Luma.— In the interesting paper 
by Mr. Osgood Mackenzie entitled “ A 
Year in a Garden on N.W. Coast of Ross- 
shiro” in the “Journal” of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vol. XLIII., Part I., 
he tells us that this line Myrtle flourishes 
with him. lie remarks that it never fails 
I to be white with blossom all Septeml>er, 

| October, Novemlier, and even December. 
Mr. Mackenzie calls it really hardy, which 
I have no doubt it. is with him. it is also 
hardy in a few gardens near the sea in the 
S.W. of Scotland, but away from the. sea 
const it is certainly not so, and disaster is 
almost sure to follow from any attempt to 
grow it inland even in S.W. Scotland.—S. 
Arnott. 

[l'n a garden in the South of Englaud 
we know Of several fine plants in a by no 
means what would lx* called good soil 
that are never injured in it he winter, and 
which flower freely every year.—En.] 

Cotoneaster frigida.— No member of the 
genus surpasses this Himalayan kind for 
brilliant effect in autumn and winter, and 
in country districts where it escapes the 
attentions of birds it often remains an 
ornament far into tin* month of February. 
It is now, in the earliest days of October, 
attaining its fullest beauty, and the 
brandies, garlaiuhnl for several feet in 
length with large clusters of fruit* of the 
richest red, render it the most picture- 
making member of its race. Brilliant and 
effective in any form, its beauty is seen to 
the greater advantage, ix*rhaps. when 
grown in standard form and given an 
isolated imsition. In this its wonderful 
beauty is revealed, whereas in bush form 
and in tin* ordinary shrub border not a 
little of it may be lost. An excellent town 
plant, the birds may probably be deterred 
from taking its fruits were the plants 
occasionally sprayed with Quassia extract. 
-S. V. S. ‘ 

Hypericum patulum.— I am surprised to 
read Mr. Arnott\s statement that this fine 
shrub “ is killed almost to the ground in 
most winters in the south-west of Scot¬ 
land." We are lien*, in the south-western¬ 
most corner of Scotland, and. although the 
bushes get, disfigured when exposed to vio¬ 
lent and cold wind*, a very moderate de¬ 
gree of shelter sulliees to keep them ill 
vigorous health. 1 hap|H*u to have mea¬ 
sured a hush of this species lately in a 
somewhat exposed border, and found it to 
be 5 feet high and l(i feet in circumference. 
The blossoms outlast those of both the 


kindred species, H. Ilenryi and H. Hooker- 
inmim: indeed, they continue to be pro¬ 
duced until stopped by frost. Seedlings 
spring up in such ]wilts of the border as 
are undisturbed. — Herbert Maxwell, 
Mon rath. 

The Mountain Avens (Dryae octopetala). 
—I never find any difficulty in getting this 
to bloom profusely in my London garden. 
The principal patch of it is in a large 
raised i>ocket of soil containing plenty of 
old mortar rubble and crushed brick and 
is in full sun. Though it has been planted 
for some years it has never yet been top- 
dryssed, but it will probably need it before 
long. It has two chief seasons of bloom¬ 
ing—Juno and September—when the patch 
is studded all over with the lovely Aue- 
mone-liko flowers. Besides these two main 
seasons there is hardly a week from June 
to well into October when it lias not some 
blossoms. It spreads somewhat slowly, 
but grows well, and as it is easily propi- 
gated from cuttings taken in June or from 
rooted bits, a good clump can soon he 
formed. Both for its flowers and if 
pretty mat of foliage it is easily one of the 
most charming occupants of the rock gul¬ 
den.—W. O. 

Fruit-trees and autumn rains. - 

Throughout September, and so far as 
October lias gone, there has been, in this 
district, an almost, incessant fall of rain. 
This rain has not been moderate; on the 
contrary, it has been torrential in nature. 
The* soil is water-logged; Oats and Pota¬ 
toes yet in the fields are in a critical way. 
In view of this, one is at times inclined to 
look uiMin the darkest side of the picture, 
lull some little consolation may be ex¬ 
tracted if we think of the benefit which 
may accrue to fruit-trees. Inexperienced 
glowers make the mistake of imagining 
that because the soil is (or may be) damp 
oil tin* surface all is well below. In a 
general way they do not. consider it to be 
necessary in aliord artificial waterings, 
the roots do not receive sufficient moist urn. 
and bud-dropping follows. When, how¬ 
ever, as ill the present season, autumn 
rains are abnormally heavy, there is less 
likelihood of bud-dropping in the follow¬ 
ing season, with the accompanying possi¬ 
bility of better crops of fruit. This is the 
sole*" silver lining” which can be observed 
dining these, days of incessant rain- 
Ki RKcrnnuj out. 

Apple Worcester Pearmain.— I am en¬ 
closing a couple of the much-derided Wor¬ 
cester Roarmain for your tasting and 
report. 1 gave one to my gardener two 
days ago. His verdict was. " This is some¬ 
thing grand," and I agree. I fancy soil 
has something to do with the flavour, 
which certainly improves the longer the 
fruit is allowed to hang. On the other 
hand, I can do nothing here with Beauty 
of Bath. I have a few trees on walls 
facing E. and W., and bushes, but I get no 
edible specimens, and suppose the climate 
does not suit. them. Would it not be well 
to make out a list, of Apples that arc 
failures, as a rule? Charles Ross is one <*f 
the greatest culprits, and Ecklinville. 
though a good grower generally, is a shock¬ 
ing traveller. My Apple* this year were 
spoilt by the drought in May and June, 
and the blight, and have not attained their 
usual size, but the colour in many cases is 
much brighter than usual. Enqieror Alex¬ 
ander and Bamn Wolseley. with Gas¬ 
coigne’s Scarlet, have been pictures.—T. U 
rui n:, (it. Moulton Rrctonj. 

[Very handsome fruits of this favourite 
market Apple, but, as received, the flesh is 
dry, with but very little juice.] 

Pyracantha coccinea as a bush— Tim 
brilliant subject—better known, perhaps, 
as Cratiegus Pyracantha—is now probably 
the most oriiatheiitki f : bf evergreen fruitin? 
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slmibs to be found in the garden, the place 
usually favoured being against walls or 
dwellings, where it constitutes often 
enough a fine picture for weeks on end. 
While not denying its suitableness to those 
and like places, one cannot but fool that 
it would be more useful if it were 
grown as a bush, and accorded a place in 
the open, where in many a garden it would 
create a new feature. A dozen or so in¬ 
stances of the latter, chiefly in suburban 
and Thames-side gardens, occur to me, 
their success and the brilliant picture they 
make being a useful and suggestive ob¬ 
ject-lesson to the would-be planter.— 
E. H. J. 

[I have now on the front of my house in 
the suburbs of reunion a plant of this 
handsome berried shrub, covered with 
corymbs of fruit from top to bottom. In 
most cases the plants are allowed to grow 
naturally, but in the case above referred 
to the shoots were pinched back, and what 
might have been called fruiting spurs 
formed. These spurs are but a few inches 


and if this fact were more generally re¬ 
cognised the Garrya would be found far 
more frequently in gardens than is now 
the case. To crucify on a wall a plant of 
the bush-forming habit of this Garrya 
without occasion us folly, since its firm 
coriaceous leaves would seem to denote 
hardiness in no small degree. A few yards 
from my old home in the Thames Valley 
there stood some of the finest examples I 
have seen, and despite exposure I never 
knew them to suffer from cold or frost 
during twenty-five years. Great bushes 
15 feet to IS feet high, each approximating 
to (hat through, have for many years stood 
in the open in Sir Harry Voitoll's East. 
Burnham Park garden, and certainly no 
plants could appear healthier or produce a 
more prodigal crop of catkins annually 
than these. As a bush in the open the 
Garrya is seen to advantage, while on a 
wall but a fragment of its beauty is re¬ 
vealed.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Apple Charles Ross.— One of the few 
Apples Hint has cropped well here this 


was a great favourite with the London 
market growers. It was grown not 
only for cutting early in the season, 
but could be seen in Covent Gar¬ 
den in the form of well-grown speci¬ 
mens in flinch pots with half-a-dozen 
blooms. There may be oilier highly 
coloured Roses that will force as weli, 
but there certainly cannot be one to excel 
it in this respect. Market men potted up 
and pruned their plants in November. 
About the middle of January they were 
put Into a temperature of 50 degs. in tin* 
daytime, with a drop of 5 degs. or 10 
degs. at night. With lengthening days 
the teiniierature was increased lo 55 degs. 
at. night, according to the weather, in 
this way the plants came on steadily, and 
produced blooms quite as good as those 
found under natural conditions.— 
Byfleet. 


PERGOLAS. 

Nothing of recent years has taken garden 



The Pergola , Park field, Highgate , N. 


from the wall, and the effect in the spring 
of the many corymbs of bloom is very 
fine, while in the autumn the richly 
coloured fruits at once arrest the atten¬ 
tion of passers-by.—1‘. T.J 

Garrya elliptica.— Mr.Arnott (p. 517) does 
well to call attention to the value of this 
evergreen shrub as a bush. Growing on 
Grass and given sufficient pruning to main¬ 
tain its sbaiie, with me it flowers abun¬ 
dantly in this form. As a wall plant on 
any aspect it is sujierb, especially facing 
north. Too often, for the sake of a trim 
appearance, it is subjected to severe prun¬ 
ing, which destroys its natural beauty 
when thickly bung with its catkin-like in¬ 
florescence. Cuttings root readily if they 
are taken off with a piece of older wood in 
August and inserted firmly in a cold frame 
in sandy soil.— Hants. 

-Mr. Arnott (iv"5*7) refers fl> the 

hardiness of-fhis whei^gm^^iu It® Jf^n, 


season is Charles Ross. The trees have 
looked clean and healthy throughout the 
year, escaping the caterpillar, which did 
much damage to trees of other varieties 
near by. This is a thoroughly good 
Apple, its only fault being that It Is too 
big for dessert, though the flavour is ex¬ 
cellent. In appoaraneo It resembles Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, one of the parents, and is 
nearly as large, but ils relationship to 
(.•ox's Orange Pippin is evident in the 
flavour. Half a bushel of windfalls mar¬ 
keted recently made 25 shillings—the same 
as Cox’s Orange. It is a good apple to 
grow for market, as the tree is very free- 
growing, healthy, and of good upright 
habit. It is rather slow to come into 
bearing, blit crops well when it does 
start, E. M. B., tins sc.t. 

Rose General Jacqueminot.—I do not 
know if tills Rose is much grown for 
market nowadays, but forty years ago it 


lovers’ fancy so much as the pergola, which 
had its origin in southern countries. In 
many places it is quite as welcome in ours. 
The fault is that people often make it 
without thought of its reason. It is a 
costly thing to do well, and those who 
make it without absolute need are mis¬ 
taken, as are also those w T ho make it in 
any fragile or ill-considered way. Sap 
w T oods like Spruce and Scotch Fir are used 
to support the structure, and they usually 
rot away in a few years. As these struc¬ 
tures are fitted for the most beautiful 
climbers that is a serious loss. Even if the 
best wood is used the results are not good, 
there being a great difference as regards 
the time w’ood lasts. 

Any sort of decent iiergola must have 
sound legs to stand on, and the best are 
made of brick, stone, or reinforced con¬ 
crete, the choic(B|.of w^ivh-jWill de]>end on 
the materials in the neighbourhood. 
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THE WEEK’S tfOHK. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hard-wooded plants.— Such of these as 
havo been placed out of doors during the 
summer will shortly he returned to thedr 
winter quarters. Regular attention to 
their needs in tho way of moisture is 
necessary, for a passing shower will not 
do much good to subjects which havo 
naturally a dense foliage, such as, for 
example, Heaths or Azaleas. 

Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and Primulas, 

now growing freely, ought not to be too 
much shaded. Where these are in cold 
frames, the lights may with advantage 
bo taken off in mild, warm weather, and 
tho plants are greatly benelited by a light 
syringing, leaving tho sashes off m such 
weather all uiglit. It will be found that 
Cyclamens and Cinerarias under glass do 
better when placed upon a staging covered 
with gravel, crushed granite, or some 
similar material than when stood upon an 
ordinary sparred stage. In the case of 
Cinerarias especially, very careful water¬ 
ing is needed as regards plants intended 
for extra early flowering. For such a 
purpose C. grandiflora is, I think, supe¬ 
rior to C. stellate, which is of moie value 
at a later date. 


Fuchsias. —As Fuchsias go out of bloom 
they may be placed out of doors for a 
time, in order that the wood may mature. 
Younger plants from cuttings taken in 
■spring will now bo useful, and outtings 
put in at the present time will soon root. 
In order to have Fuchsias in bloom late 
in the season, they should never be per¬ 
mitted to become pot-bound, but be regu¬ 
larly repotted from their earliest stages 
until the plants are in their flowering 
pots. 

Hardy flower borders _Large clumps 

of Kniphofias are now very effective, 
while some use has been ma^e, in bare 
places, of the Polony-flowered Dahlias. 
One of the older introductions in Souv. 
de Gustave Duzon is very free flowering, 
and its huge orange-scarlet head® show 
up well in large borders. Better, or, at 
least, less robust, varieties are repre¬ 
sented by Nicholas II. (white), ooccinea, 
and Red Indian. Heliantlii are much in 
evidence, both single and double, and, 
while H. rigid ns Miss HelLish is, perhaps, 
rather too obtrusive, there is no doubt 
that in large borders it is of service when 
kept in bounds. Some fine pieces of 
Static© latifolia are effective; the Sea 
Hollies (Eryngiums) still throw up their 
glaucous heads. Echinops Last well, 
Telekia speciosa forms rather a stately if 
somewhat coarsely leaved plant, and Rud- 
lieckias of kinds add to the display. A 
fine plant in Phygeliiis oapensis has, ap¬ 
parently, succumbed. Michaelmas Daisies 
of all kind® and heights liegin to bloom 
freely. In spite of strict vigilance, a few 
seedlings of very inferior character always 
appear to escape, and, while one grudges 
uprooting them when in flower, it is as 
well to mark such useless pieces, with a 
view to their removal at a later date. 
The behaviour of some Lupins has l>een 
very instructive. These are seedling 
hybrids between the Tree Lupin and the 
herbaceous variety, and some of them, it 
may fairly l>e claimed, are perpetual 
flowering. At all events, they have pro¬ 
vided a succession of bloom from the early 
spring until the present time. 


Wallflower. —It may be a little early to 
think about planting Wallflowers, but 
some having been pricked off into a cold 
frame which will shortly be required, the 
plants have been put out. An opportune 
fall of rain put the soil into good order, 
and very firm planting was practised. The 
hulk of the plants will go out, of course, 
at a later date. 


“ 1 
B(ilmae Gardeh, Ajfrfc c 



SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Housing of plants. —All hand-wooded 
plant® still standing outdoors should be 
Loused forthwith. Before taking them 
in, examine the drainage, cleaning and 
rearranging tho crocks if clioked, and 
expel worms if any are present. Then 
scrub the pots, arrange the plants in a 
cool, well-lighted greenhouse, anti water 
carefully until the plants get used to the 
changed conditions. If the house has 
creepers on the roof, overhaul and thin 
them, so that as little obstruction as pos¬ 
sible to the passage of light is caused. 

Chrysanthemums. —These, with the ex¬ 
ception of the latest varieties, should be 
token indoors without further delay, for 
not only has tho rainfall been excessive, 
but there have also been several sharp 
frosts. To expedite matters, the clean¬ 
ing of the pat® can, if necessary, lie left 
till after the plants are housed. A frame¬ 
work, no matter how rough, should be 
erected over the plant® left outside, so 
tliat protection can, when required, be 
given at short notice. 

Flower garden. —All tender plauts, such 
a® Palms, Dracaenas, etc., should be 
lifted, potted up, and placed under cover. 
Specimen Fuchsias, Lantanas, Ivy-leaved 
and Zonal Pelargoniums, Agapanthus, 
and similar subjects in large pots and 
tulns should also bo taken under cover 
and stored away for the winter. With 
the exception of the Pelargoniums, all 
will winter safely in a coach-house or 
place of a like description if kept on, the 
dry side and covered with Bracken or 
litter in frosty weather. Lift tuberous 
Begonias, and lay them out in an open 
si led or frame until the tops ripen and 
drop off, when the tubers can be stored 
away for the winter in a oool, frost-proof 
place. Lift and pot up a few plants of 
Ageratums, Lobelias, Cupheas, Helio¬ 
tropes, or anything else deemed necessary 
for stock, and place in warmth until they 
recover, when cooler quarters will suffice. 
Place under cover boxes and pots filled 
with Pelargonium cuttings, and keep 
them well aired on every favourable occa¬ 
sion. Complete at once the propagation 
of Violas, Peaitstemons, Calceolaria®, 
etc. 

Main-crop Carrots. —As too much mois¬ 
ture causes the roots to crack after they 
become fully grown, all that have arrived 
at this stage should be carefully Lifted 
and stored m a root store, if such exist®, 
or damped in the same way as Potatoes. 

Early Peach house. —The trees having 
shed their leaves, no good is gained by 
delaying the necessary pruning. This 
done, the cleaning of the house, trees and 
the tying of the latter to the trellis can 
follow, when most convenient to carry it 
out. With regard to the pruning, thin 
out and regulate the young shoots, which, 
unless inordinately long, should lie left 
full length, so that when trained out they 
will bo about 5 inches apart over all parts 
of the tree. The top-dressing of the bor¬ 
ders, where it has not already been seen 
to, should be deferred till the foregoing 
details have been attended to. In the 
meantime, keep the house fully ven¬ 
tilated. 

Later houses. —Encourage the ripening 
of wood and foliage by free ventilation 
■and warmth in the pipes also, if it can be 
spared. If these houses have to be 
utilised for Chrysanthemums, save the 
borders from harm as much as possible 
by standing the pots on board®. If the 
foliage on the trees is fairly ripe, brush¬ 
ing it in an upward direction— i.e. ; from 
base to tip of the young wood—will dis¬ 
lodge all that is ready to fall, and pro¬ 
vide more light for the Chrysanthemum®. 
Such as wiU not come away by these 
means should be left, and not forced or 
pulled off. A. W. 


Peaches and Nectarines. —Early trees, 
the wood of which is ripe and from which 
the leaves have fallen, may be prepared 
for cropping next season. Untie the 
branches and thoroughly cleanse the trel¬ 
lises, woodwork, wall, etc., of the house. 
If the tree® have been treated as advised 
in previous notes, they will be well fur¬ 
nished with fruitful wood, and very Little 
pruning will now be required; but, should 
the young wood have been too thickly 
laid in, it should be thinned by cutting 
away the weakest grow tins, to allow the 
liest-bearing growths to be laid in from 
6 inches to 7 inches apart. The wood, if 
crowded, cannot mature properly or be¬ 
come studded with good fruit-buds. 
Though it is too late now to remedy mis¬ 
takes of this description that were made 
during the growing' season, a repetition 
of tho evil should be guarded against. 
Carefully wash the trees with a weak 
solution of Gishurst compound or some 
other approved insecticide, but in doing 
tliis it should be remembered that the 
buds are injured by too strong dressings. 
In training the trees, distribute the bear¬ 
ing wood equally over the trellis, so that 
a regular crop of fruit may be expected 
and an even supply of young wood en¬ 
sured for the next year. Complete the 
preparation by removing with hand-forks 
the immediate surface of the borders, 
which, if the trees are doing well, will be 
filled with fibrous roots. G-ive a top¬ 
dressing of fresh compost formed of good 
loam, mortar rubble, and lightly mulch 
with short litter. Any planting that is 
anticipated should be done as soon as 
the trees are fit for lifting. It is a good 
plan to purchase trees to take the place 
of those declining in health a year or two 
previous to uprooting the condemiied 
one®, planting them against an outside 
wall to get established and in a fruitful 
state before placing them indoors. It 
will, of course, be understood that trees 
treated in this manner have gradually to 
be prepared for early forcing. Among 
good varieties for growing under glass 
are, of Peaches, Amsden June, Hale’s 
Early, Peregrine, Early Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Crimson Galande, Royal George, 
Noblesse, Dymond, Violette Hative. Bar¬ 
rington, Princess of Wales, and Sea 
Eagle; of Nectarines, Cardinal, Early 
River®, Lord Napier, Pine Apple, Hum¬ 
boldt, Spenser, and Victoria. 

Strawberries. —Plants set out in 
August have made splendid crowns and 
good foliage, and look like yielding excel¬ 
lent results next year. These should be 
gone through once more, both to relieve 
the plants of aLl late-formed runners and 
to get rid of weeds before winter' sets in. 
Two-year-old plants have made good 
growth during the post few weeks, and 
are now amply provided with leaves for 
the protection of the crowns during the 
winter. If the manuring of old plants 
in the shape, of a top-dressing of either old 
hotbed materials, spent Mushroom 
manure, or soil from under the potting- 
shed bench has not lieen done, it should 
be no longer deferred. This should be 
worked close up to and around the 
crowns, which, in the ease of okl plant's, 
stand considerably above the level of the 
soil in which they are growing. This will 
give them a new lease of life, particularly 
if the soil lias been impoverished through 
neglect to top-dress in previous years. I 
do not advise keeping the plants longer 
than two years, a® the finest and best 
fruits are always obtained from young 
plants. 

Late Potatoes. —There should be no 
delay in lifting these, as the recent rains 
have caused many of the tubers to make 
fresh growth, and unless they are lifted 
at once the quality will be impaired. If 
the tubers are allowed to remain on the 
ground for a few hours after they are 
dug the skins will become hardened and 
the danger from sweating reduced some¬ 
what. F. AY. Gallop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Barnwell. 
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SAXIFItAGA CLIRRANI. 

Tins red-flowered, “ Mossy ” Roekfoil is 
one of the good things raised by Mrs. 
Lloyd Edwards, and there are few to sur- 
iwiss it in brilliancy when in full flower. 
Its richer tone of colouring—a brilliant 
velvety crimson—-is seen in the bud stage, 
and in its earlier opening hours, after 
which, in common with not a few of the 
coloured ■“ Mossies,” there is a tendency, 
to a lighter shade. This notwithstand¬ 
ing, the variety is certainly not surpassed 
In its freedom of blossoming, as the illus¬ 
tration we give to-day shows so well. To 
retain the colour of these red, Mossy kinds 
for as long as possible, a cool-rooting 
medium is necessary, as light soils and 
dry places quickly mb it of its greatest 
charm—colour. Free periodical division 
ensures the best results, and, remember¬ 
ing that the rosettes, given the oppor¬ 
tunity, root freely from their bases, these 
should be brought into contact with the 
soil in the process of planting. 


the growing period is, I feel more than 
ever convinced, a direct and prolific source 
of so many blind or non-flowering rosettes 
in the common Gentianella. How many 
such there are in a clump of dinner-plate 
dimensions whether ms absolute failures 
to have set flower at all or others which 
do so in part., but always fail to develop 
blooms, needs but a cursory glance to de¬ 
termine. To transform those Powerless 
ones into flowering crowns should be the 
aim of all. 

Those who would like to give the subject 
further trial on the above lines cannot do 
better than make a start now, since 
October is about the best month of the 
year for dividing and replanting it. rionts 
of the mat-forming, habit of the garden 
Gentianella and such herbaceous plants as 
the Pyrethrum, whoso crown tuft is eoin- 
I»osed of countless shoots, call for more 
frequent and complete division than others 
less crowded if they arc to produce a 
maximum flowering, and those who per- 
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alpines can have special attention. It 
bears the reputation of being more difficult 
than its ally. I have found it flourish on 
a moraine facing south-east and on a gentle 
slope in whinstone chips, a little loam, and 
a minute quantity of lime-rubbish—a 
favourite with most plants with silvery 
foliage. It flourished there, but could not 
be said to be rampant, which is not a 
characteristic of this tiny alpine plant. 
Helichrysum frigidum is a “ trailing 
plant” in ordinary garden language. It 
is so self-contained that the name of 

trailer ” seems an exaggeration of the 
slight tendency it has in this direction. 
The foliage is charmingly imbricated and 
of a delightful silvery hue. The small 
white flowers are not borne very freely. 
Its principal charm lies in its foliage and 
its silvery hue. In the position mentioned 
it proved hardy and needed little attention 
except a little top-dressing with fine chips 
and sandy loam when the other chips and 
soil were washed away by heavy rains.— 
S. Aknott. 

The Golden Drop (Ouosina tauricum).— 
This seems easy enough to grow, provided 
it comes through the winter safely, but it 



Saxi/raga Clibrani. 


Fivjn a photograph sent by Mr. A. T. Johnson , N. Wales. 


GENTIANA VERNA. 

Having for so many years urged the im¬ 
portance of firm soil for the stolon-pro- 
ducing species of Gentian, I was interested 
in the experience and success to which 
“ F. S. M., Hertingfordbury ” Ip. 51S) re¬ 
fers. When I say that for the Gentianella 
I have at varying times used the turf- 
beater, garden roller, the back of a spade, 
as well as the feet on innumerable occa¬ 
sions to secure this end, my idea of firm 
soil will bo made clear. I got the original 
hint in Parker’s Nursery, Tooting, forty- 
live years ago. There specimen Phlox 
beds and paths in various directions were 
edged with the plant and those around the 
Phlox beds—w r liich latter were saturated 
in dry weather twice or thrice weekly- 
always flowering the most freely set me 
thinking. Constant treading In their case 
was inseparable from the position. Here, 
then, were present and operative the pre¬ 
cise conditions, firmness, and moisture 
which ” F. S. M.” considers responsible 
for the “ sheets of dazzling blue ” to which 
reference is made and which so many 
would like to get. Fjiap soil conditions I 
liavo legg ;y]vocn^et 1 /whi yy ng 



wit their Gentians to go on for years form¬ 
ing impenetrable masses of half-developed 
rosettes are sacrificing much flower beauty 
annually from this cause alone. 

IIow r often they should be divided can¬ 
not be stated, the plants will be the best 
guide, the condition named that to avoid. 
Tufts of small teacup size or less are large 
enough for planting, setting them in as 
firmly as possible and right up to the 
leaves, treading afterwards to make quite 
sure. With the smaller-growing Vernal 
Gentian the planter will have to be con- 
lent w ith less large pieces, but if healthy 
and well-rooted, all should go w’cll if 
planted in loam, leaf-mould, and peat. In 
the last-named alone it is often a success. 
One winders whether “ F. S. M.,” having 
had so much success witli G. verna, has 
tried G. v. angulosa, a larger and more 
brilliant G. verna with winged calyx and 
less difficult generally. E. H. Jenkins. 


2 VOTES AND REPLIES. 
Helichrysum frigidum.— Choicer in every 
way than the better-known H. bellidioides, 
Ibis may well be given a place in the rock 
garden, where the rarer and more minute 


is risky to leave it without a pane of glass 
over it if the winter is a w r et one. My 
plants came through last winter quite un¬ 
protected, and have been blooming freely 
for a good part of the summer, there 
having been plenty of flowers right into 
September. It is wise, how r ever, to put in 
a few* cuttings each year and keep them in 
a frame in case the stock outside should 
get killed. It is a beautiful plant and 
worth taking some trouble over. It looks 
best grown on a ledge, so that the trails of 
flowers can hang down. My plants do well 
in a gritty and limy compost, rather dry, 
but 1 am not sure that lime is essential, 
though it seems to help keep the soil warm 
and dry.—W. O. 

Potentilla Farreri.—This is a very 
cheerful and attractive subject for the 
rock garden in August and September, 
when Ixlossom is getting scarce. It is of 
somewhat shrubby habit, though dwarf, 
with soft foliage and large, deep-yellow 
flowers. It grows well in a light, well- 
drained position, and has proved a tho¬ 
roughly satisfactory plant with me. I find 
it strikes verv readily .from cuttings taken 

off with a h«i&usr'.n§l from 
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THINKING AHEAD. 


The spring garden is made or marred 
now. It will be too late when the frosts 
and /fogs of November are upon us. We 
cannot buy it ready made. The foresight, 
the care, the exertions of autumn are as 
essential to the production of flowers from 
February till May as is the passing away 
of winter. There can be no two opinions 
as to that. 


“Thought” and “Work” are the 
watchwords for the present. Thought! 
No satisfactory garden can be produced 
unless the scheme lias been well thought 
out six months before hand. No kaleido¬ 
scopic effect eran be obtained merely by a 
turn of the wrist. What is stamped on its 
face in October and early November re¬ 
veals itself months later, when the 
lengthening days and the waxing sun re¬ 
awaken vitality. It is this habit of 
thinking ahead which marks the gar¬ 
dener as a prudent and careful man—a 
man to be relied upon in all the affairs of 


life. 

Work! Yes, indeed. The value of a 
thing is generally gauged by what it has 
cost. Every bead of perspiration on our 
foreheads as we toil in thd October sunshine 
or in its wilder moods represents the 
value paid for many beautiful flowers to 
come. I do not know, my reader, what 
you feel, but, speaking for myself, when¬ 
ever I turn up the (rich, brown earth and 
prepare it for the reception of spring¬ 
blooming plants, I feel I am depositing 
my richest and rarest treasures in a bank, 
with the sure and certain knowledge that 
it will return me interest far exceeding in 
value that of the most approved gilt- 
edged securities. What further en¬ 
couragement can be needed? 

Digging is not drudgery in any sense of 
the word. It is good, manly, honest, en¬ 
joyable man's work. 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman? ” 

For the moment even Eve has put away 
her distaff to lend Adam a hand. Those 
who look upon digging as drudgery, or 
as a merely mechanical operation to be 
lierformed vicariously, by any available 
unskilled labour, had better quit garden¬ 
ing ; they lack the spirit of it. I could, 
an’ I would make out a case whereby I 
could prove that digging is one of the 
most responsible and dignified tasks a 
man can be called to—far more dignified 
in Itself than juggling with shekels. But 
I forbear. There w r ere no shekels to 
juggle w T ith when the mandate w’as given 
to man to dig. 

This digging, the preparation of the 
soil, is the foundation of all successful 
gardening. I had a friend, a civil en¬ 
gineer, who was an enthusiast. He grew 
the best Roses, the finest Sweet Peas, and 
had the most excellent herbaceous borders 
in the district. Everything he^planted 
flourished. Peoplefm a lulled 


. suc¬ 


cess. I, who knew his methods, under¬ 
stood. At first, I thought him too tho¬ 
rough. The pains he took in preparing 
his ground, the thoroughness with which 
he did everything, was not only an index 
to the man’s robust and healthy character, 
but proved that he had studied his plants 
w T ith care, and calculated to a nicety what 
they could assimilate to advantage. There 
was no wasted energy in his prodigious 
preparations. When he went to the nur¬ 
sery to buy a Rose, he personally superin¬ 
tended Its lifting, and woe be to the work¬ 
man if he showed carelessness or unneces¬ 
sarily damaged the roots. My friend 
could be very courteous or very forcible, 
as occasion required. He did all his own 
gardening, and there was not a square 
foot within his enclosure that he did not 
worry and tear and turn about to a depth 
exceeding two feet. By a most judicious 
application of manures, he guarded 
against any grossness of grow’th, and, 
while he saw r to it that his .soil was not 
poisoned by giving it too much, he was 
equally careful to see that every plant 
had sufficient. He excelled entirely 
through sheer hard w’ork ; but 

“ If you w’ork then w T ith a will 
It will be but playing still.” 

Starting, then, with this idea of a perfect 
and thorough .preparation of the soil, the 
certainty of satisfactory, aye, even more 
gratifying, results is assured. There is 
no garden like the “ spring garden.” There 
are no flowers so welcome. No season is 
richer in variety. Bursting out into bright¬ 
ness on the very edge of wintry darkness, 
they are refreshing and exhilarating be¬ 
yond w’ords. They come with a rush—not 
a meagre stealthy advance, but in 
battalions. 

“ When proud pied April dressed in all 
his trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every¬ 
thing ” 

the flowers rise to greet him, and of all 
his train of brightly-clad courtiers the 
Daffodil is the freshest and the fairest. 

What the Rose is to the summer the 
Daffodil is to the spring—with this differ¬ 
ence in favour of the latter, that it will 
grow T and bloom anywiiere. It can never 
be out of place. Its season is long, for it 
commences in early March with obvallaris 
(the Tenby Daffodil) and goes on continu¬ 
ously till mid-May. It is no part of my 
purpose to give a list of intervening varie¬ 
ties, for they are generally well known, 
but there are very few* subjects which in 
their varied forms provide such continuity 
of bloom. He who designs spring gardens 
very properly gives them pride of place, 
for they are among his most useful sub¬ 
jects. I confess I love best to see Daffodils 
iii clumps or groups, in a formation that 
ap[>ears most natural, for the more natural 


the arrangement the more perfect is the 
effect. Standing undisturbed for two, 
three, or four years they give A greater 
wealth of bloom than when annually lifted 
and transplanted. I have no great liking 
for a bed formally planted with them at 
4 inches to 0 inches apart, for their com¬ 
parative sparseness, so growm, seems to be 
out of character, unless, indeed, they are 
being grown for exhibition, which is alto¬ 
gether another tale. 

Things are never so bad but what they 
might be worse, and though we grievously 
miss those Dutch bulbs, of which we were 
w’ont to make lavish use, we are not so 
impoverished by their absence as to be at 
any loss for material. Our gardens may 
be quite beautiful even yet. True, it is to 
the credit of British growers that in some 
directions they have neutralised the stop¬ 
page of imports by developing native sup¬ 
plies, added to which, what gardener is 
there who can ever be at a complete loss? 
We have simply, and with advantage, gone 
back to our favourites of twenty and thirty 
years ago, before the Hollanders had over¬ 
run ns. It is no disparagement to be old- 
fashioned in these days, whether in the 
cut of our clothes or in the plants we grow, 
and I quite think that, under compulsion, 
we have contracted some habits we shall 
be slow to part with. Many things we 
used to grow in our greener days had begun 
to drop out of recollection—things we used 
to rely ui>on and were satisfied with at the 
time. It is almost with surprise that we 
find them as pretty, as useful, and as re¬ 
liable as ever. Daisies were dying out, ex¬ 
cept among elderly folk who remembered 
their childhood. Silene and Saponarla had 
been relegated to a back seat; Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses, Primroses and Pansies 
superseded. That chaste combination of 
double Arabis and Myosotis was being 
dropped and Tom Thumb Wallflowers for¬ 
gotten. 

I daresay I look at this matter with con¬ 
siderable bias, for I have a penchant for 
old-fashioned spring flowers. Visions of 
more than a half-century ago and the dear 
old village gardens I knew’ so w’ell have 
clung to me far more tenaciously than any 
of the more ambitious and proud displays 
I have moved among since. I cannot ac¬ 
count for this except that those were my 
days of greatest receptivity and that the 
scenes I remember are those of “ Home.” 
But there it is, the flow’ers of old are as 
plainly before my eyes as I now’ write as 
is the pen in my hand—a galaxy of them I 
shall and must always cherish—the Snow¬ 
drop and the fragrant Thyme, the Poly¬ 
anthus and the “ Gilliflowers,” the Dusty 
Millers and Daisies, the odorous Daphne 
and the budding Sweet Briars—how I love 
them! And then the Violet. Ah, the 
Violet. 

“ Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal 
thy sweet that smells 
If not from my love’s breath? ” 

F. J. F. 


Kew notes.— Visitors to Kew just now 
should not miss seeing the greenhouse 
No. 4. The Fuchsias are very pretty, and 
a fine plant of Bougainvillea is in full 
flower. There is an excellent group of 
Eustoma Russellianum which has been 
blooming for several months. Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Snow; Queen is a useful decorative 
plant as the flowers are not too lumpy. 
Nerine Bowdeni, with an edging of 
Zephyranthes Candida, is splendid by the 
side of the Orchid-house wall. Near by 
are several big groups of Tritowa, now at 
their best. Viburnum betulifolium and 
Crataegus prunifolia, near the Temperate- 
house, are a mass of bright red fruit, those 
of the Thorn very large and in great 
clusters. Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LAPAGERI AS. 

Amongst cool-house climliers the I,apa- 
gerias occupy, without doubt, the foremost 
position, being of easy culture and free 
growth when a congenial place is found 
for them. It does not do !<> assume that 
they will succeed in every cool greenhouse 
or conservatory just because such houses 


during results can he had by planting out 
in a well-drained border'than when given 
pot culture, although now and again some 
excellent pot specimens of both the red and 
the white varieties may be seen. Depth of 
border is not so essential as width and 
length. With plenty of surface room the 
young shoots have greater freedom, 1 foot 


gerias is a mixture of peat and loam, more 
of the former than the latter, in the pro- 
portion of about three to one. Both i>eat 
and loam should be of the very best, con¬ 
taining plenty of fibre; such peat as one 
would choose for Ferns and such loam as 
one prefers for Melons would suit well. 
To this plenty of sand should be added, 
with a good amount of clean, broken 
crocks and nutty charcoal to keep the soil 
open. I have also used broken clinkers 
freely, and it is astonishing how the roots 



Cut sprays of Lapageria rosea in a vase. 


are cool. The position even in a house has 
to be chosen in order to meet with the best 
success. La pa gerias should not be allowed 
too much exposure to the sun’s rajs, parti¬ 
cularly through the warmer part of the 
day during the summer season. When 
such a iKJsition cannot be avoided, then 
the shading should be moderately heavy, 
and if continuous it will not do any harm 
so far as the Lapagerj, 

Planting out,—H 
Digitize:: by 1 



en- 


or 18 inches in depth being ample. When 

Pot cultuhe becomes a necessity, then 
should be used i>ots of special make with 
greater diameter than depth. Otherwise a 
larger amount of drainage will have to be 
employed, with a risk of the roots amongst 
it getting too dry, for the roots of the 
Lapageria are very much disposed to 
ramble amongst the crocks when they have 
the opportunity to do so. 

Soil. —The soil best suited for Lapa- 


eling to these. The late Mr. Barron once 
told me that the finest Lapagerias he had 
ever seen were growing in a mixture of 
loam, rough peat, and broken clinkers. 
Having at the time to plant out some Lapa- 
gerias, I tried the addition of clinkers, and 
the above statement as to their value in 
the soil was in after years quite borne out. 
Do not break the soil up too finely; the 
rougher it can be used in a moderate way 
the better will 1 the plants, as it 
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will have to remain for some years. Early 
in the year—say, January—would be an 
excellent time for planting out Lapagerias, 
a« the most can thus be made of the coming 
season’s growth. 

Culture —Throughout the growing sea¬ 
son the syringe should be freely but lightly 
used, while the shoots should be prevented 
from entwining themselves into one 
another, which they are much disused to 
do. I am no believer in formal training. 
When a plant is once well established only 
the leaders will require tying in at all 
during the one season; it should rather be 
left until the flowering period has gone by. 
Then the weakly wood can be cut away to 
afford room for the stronger. Lapagerias 
are seen to the best advantage when 
trained to the roof, allowing the shoots to 
hang down, as they will do with their own 
weight when in flower. Plenty of water is 
required at the root9 all through the sea¬ 
son of growth, while at no time should the 
soil become too dry. Well-established 
plants after a few years require additions 
made to the border, either by extension or 
the careful removal of inert soil, substi¬ 
tuting fresh in its place. 

It is well known how partial slugs are to 
the young shoots. The ‘ best preventive 
against this pest is, I have found, a wide¬ 
mouthed lamp-glass over the shoot as soon 
as the point can be seen coming through 
the ground. P- T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The variegated-leaved Aspidistra.— This 
is referred to by J. Cornhill (page 440), 
and suggestions made for keeping it in 
good colour. I have always found a mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and sand more effective 
in maintaining the variegation than any 
other compost. There is no doubt that 
this variegated-leaved variety is much less 
frequently met with than it was a couple 
of decades ago. As stated by your corre¬ 
spondent, a fair amount of light is neces¬ 
sary to develop the variegation, but at the 
same time exposure to the full sun will 
soon cause injury. The Aspidistra, taken 
altogether, is a shade-loving plant, yet one 
may often see it stood in a window fully 
exposed to the sun, or even on the window¬ 
sill outside. Small wonder that with this 
treatment the plants bear a most unhappy 
look, the foliage being quite yellow. 
Stimulants are often recommended, but I 
have had for five years in the same pots a 
couple of plants which have had during 
the whole of that time nothing but pure 
water, and they are perfectly healthy. 
Two frequent causes of ill-health are bury¬ 
ing the rhizomes too deeply when potting, 
and allowing water to stand in the saucers 
or vases in which they are placed.— 
K. It. W. 

Chinese Primulas. —What is sometimes 
referred to as the “collar trouble’ 1 in 
Primulas as a source of annoyance to those 
who lose their plants after haying grown 
them up to near their blooming stage. 
The trouble is brought about in the first 
instance, not infrequently, when potting 
the plants for the last time, by filling the 
pots too full of soil, and burying the 
centre or collar of the plant. A collapse 
often ensues, mostly because of this. 
Another source of the trouble is due to a 
leaky greenhouse roof, W'here “drip” gets 
into the collar, and failure is inevitable.— 
Leahurst. 


Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter 
blooming which are vet in cold frames 
from which the sashes are still removed 
ought to have the flower-buds removed 
for yet a short time. Watering must be 
very carefully done, for if the soil be¬ 


comes waterlogged, 
furt]ijejF^£)|od. 


Implants rarelyy do 

Google 


any 


OUTDOOR 

SOWING ANNUALS IN THE AUTUMN. 
The season for sowing and planting Is 
with us again, yet except in large gardens 
which are under the care of professional 
gardeners very little work is being done, 
If we except the -planting of spring flower¬ 
ing bulbs. The home gardener is usually 
satisfied to finish the year’s work in the 
garden when the last eroi*s are harvested. 
Much can, however, be done in October to 
lighten the spring work, and with more 
assurance of success. For instance, in 
addition to planting our bulbs, seeds of 
many hardy flowers may be sown, certain 
varieties of shrubs and trees, and also a 
number of fruits, and practically all 
varieties of hardy perennial flowers may 
be planted. 

It is not advisable to attempt autumn 
planting or the sowing of seed in wet, 
undrained sol!, as such conditions would 
more than likely be a cause of failure. 
Of course, naturally wet; soil can be im¬ 
proved by draining, and this is worth 
consideration before attempting garden¬ 
ing on an extensive scale. Have you ever 
observed how strong and vigorous the 
plants of self-sown annuaLs that crop up 
here and there in our gardens are? Their 
flowers a re also correspondingly liner and 
bigger than those on plants that were 
carefully started in the spring. This is 
because autumn-sown plants invariably 
get an earlier start, and, having as a rule 
more room for development, make much 
better specimens. The seed was dropped 
from the ripened seed-pod In the late sum¬ 
mer or fall, and, lying in the soil all 
winter, it was practically stratified, and 
ready «to take advantage of the first mild 
spring days and start into growth. There 
is nothing to prevent the home gardener 
from furnishing his borders with such 
fine plants, but the seed must be sown In 
the fall. 

The duration of the flowering season of 
so many plants depends on their root 
growth, which is dependent largely on 
cool conditions for a strong and deep de¬ 
velopment. This is secured by autuinn- 
sown plants, which, storting early, have 
a period of cool, moist weather ahead of 
■them in which, although for a time the 
growth above ground may not be making 
much headway, the roots arc multiplying 
and going deeper. On the advent of warm 
weather the plant itself soon responds. 
It begins to bloom early, and is so strongly 
established upon a foundation of a per¬ 
fect root system that it is able to with¬ 
stand periods of continual heat and 
drought, and In the majority of varieties 
will continue to flower until frost de¬ 
stroys it. 

In preparing to sow in autumn, the 
ground must be dug and manured just as 
it is for the same operation in spring. 
According to location, the seed should be 
sown as late as possible. I\v sowing so 
late, no risk is run of I he seed germinat¬ 
ing in the autumn, in which event the 
small .seedlings would assuredly be win¬ 
ter-killed. Instead, the seed lies dormant 
until the first mild days of early siring, 
when germination is certain, growth is 
sturdy, and we are repaid by an early 
and continuous supply of flowers. As 
soon as the ground freezes after sowing, 
the seed-beds, rows, or clumps must lie 
given a mulch of straw or leaves, the 
covering held in position by boughs or 
boards. 

After manuring and digging the ground 
the seed-lied should lie prepared by enrefill 
raking, making the surface quite fine. 


PLflllTS. 

The seed may either be sown in rows or 
broadcast, according to the effect de¬ 
sired. For instance, such subjects as 
California Poppies, Shirley Poppies, 
Sweet Alyssiun, Mignonette, and Candy¬ 
tuft may lie sown thinly broadcast and 
lightly raked into the soil. Varieties 
having larger seeds must lie covered 
rather deei>er; therefore, it is desirable 
in such Instances to sow in drills, deep or 
shallow, according to Iho seed. 

The following are some dependable an¬ 
nuals for autumn sowing: Sweet Alys- 
sum, Argemone, Bartonia, Calendula, 
Calliopsls, Candytuft, Centaurea, Cyanus, 
Olnrkia, Cleome, Cosmos, Dianthus, 
Eschseholtzia, Godot in, Kochi a, Lark¬ 
spur, Lava Lera, Mignonette, Nemophila, 
NIeotiana, Nigelia, Poppy, and others. 

The best season to sow seed of 

Hardy pkrknmai.s is perhaps early 
spring, though they may be sown in prac¬ 
tically any month from spring until 
August. But when sowing is delayed 
un/til the hot months, the seed should he 
sown in a special bed, or, bettor still, in 
frames, when attention can be given in 
the way of watering and shading. 

Experience has taught us, however, that 
many perennial seeds are slow to germi¬ 
nate on account of their hard seed coat, 
and it Js not unusual to find the seed of 
such varieties lying dormant for several 
months before germinating. This can be 
avoided by sowing in the fall, following 
•the Instructions given for starting an¬ 
nuals. The outstanding inducement to 
sow our hardy perennial flowers in the 
late fall is the fact that the majority of 
the plants will flower the first summer, 
while If we delay sowing until the follow¬ 
ing spring only a small proportion of the 
plants will bloom that year —Country 
Gentleman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Heaths. —Many of these are now 
making a fine display. Few plants are 
more adapted for grouping in masses to 
give a good effect than the hardy Ericas. 
With a good selection of species and varie¬ 
ties, it is possible to have them in flower 
out of doors almost the whole year round. 
They do exceedingly well in wind-swept 
positions, where most other subjects fail, 
and they have another advantage in re¬ 
quiring little attention, an occasional 
weeding being all that is necessary. They 
may be planted during the autumn and 
winter months, whenever the ground is in 
a suitable condition. The plants are not 
so fastidious in their soil requirements as 
many people imagine, and peat is not 
necessary, although it proves a valuable 
addition to the natural staple if it is de¬ 
ficient of humus. The soil should lx* well 
dug, and have plenty of decayed vegetable 
matter incorporated with it, as well a-s a 
quantity of sand. Allow the soil to settle 
before planting, which should Lie done 
firmly. A good mulch of farmyard 
manure, placed about the roots when 
planting is finished, will prove beneficial. 

— F. W. G. 

Montbretia Star of the East. —This has 
again been good this year, and appears to 
retain its position as the finest of the 
Montbretias yet raised. It is magnificent 
in its colouring of pure orange-yellow, with 
a lemon eye, while the flat, widely open 
blossoms are so erect that a few plants 
make a grand display. The flowers are 
valuable for cutting, lasting well in water. 
It seems quite hardy in most places, 
although n number of growers lift their 
corms and winter them in frames.—S. 
Arxott. Oiiqii al frem 
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• THE GARDEN 

Vegetables. 

DRUMHEAD CABBAGES. 

The larger forms of Cabbages many years 
ago were much grown, but they attain to 
too large a size to be useful. One of the 
best tyiK?s of Drumhead Cabbage Is the 
Christmas Drumhead, which is excellent 
for winter use, as it stands well and does 
not split. 1 do not know any variety for 
late use of better quality, the heads re¬ 
maining firm and good for a long time. 
This is far better than the old form of 
Drumhead. The section is admirably 
adapted for autumn use, as if the seed is 
sown for early spring cutting the plants 
grow large and are longer in coming in. 
As succession plants to the earlier kinds 
they do well. To get the Christmas form 
recommended above good I advise two sow¬ 
ings, one in May and another a month 
later, this providing an early autumn and 
midwinter supply. It is best to sow in the 


IN WARTIME. 

fora time been on the surface. That very 
fine condition of fertility has been brought 
about solely by treating the subsoil as we 
have advised, so that in time it has be¬ 
come as fertile as the top soil. It Is this 
fortn of culture which enables the good 
gardener to produce such wonderful crops. 

One of the great needs of to-day is 
found in hardy fruit culture. Yet even 
where there is any dlsjiositiou to invest 
capital in hardy frulL culture it Is feared 
that any outlay at the first, in the shape 
of trenching the ground to be planted, 
would be disregarded. When shallow- 
worked soil is so planted, and a base of 
hard, ijxjor, or sour soil is provided, tree 
roots in time work into it,and its poverty 
produces canker, fungus, insects, and all 
sorts of ills, as well ns small fruit, or 
ultimate decay of the trees. Rut were 
that subsoil broken up some 10 inches to 
12 Inches below the ordinary surface soil, 
well dressed with short, well-decayed 
manure, wood ashes, and soot, then the 



Cabbage Dwarf Drumhead . 


middle of August for May use, sowing an 
earlier variety the third week in July for 
the first spriug cutting. S. 


TRENCHING. 

(Reply to Canon Hugh Price.) 

No practical gardener dreams, when first 
trenching laud, of bringing the subsoil to 
the surface. Rather, lie has the subsoil 
broken up and well pulverised, leaving it 
where it was, but adding manure to it, 
and enabling it to become sweetened by 
the action of the air, now able to per¬ 
meate through it because so effectively 
loosened. It is by that simple process, 
one practically Identified with good 
trenching, that what has hitherto been 
sour, or poor, or impervious subsoil be¬ 
comes, lu time, sweet and fertile. The 
gardener who annually trenches a jiortion 
of his garden some 2J feet to 3 feet in 
depth each winter brings the bottom soil 
to the top and the top soil to the bottom. 
But he does that with the fullest assur¬ 
ance that what is bi'otlgLd to I 

is as iootl: ior croi>^a&plQtt at fefc|c^riLiis 


roots when they penetrated into it would 
find healthy elements, and the trees he 
clean and very’fruitful. In deeply worked 
soil the roots find moisture and food, from 
which they are, in shallow cultivated soils, 
debarred. 

FORCING 8EAKALE. 

Cuttinos which were planted early In 
March will now have completed growth, 
and give indication, by the foliage turn¬ 
ing yellow, that the crowns have reached 
maturity. If required for early forcing, a 
partial lifting of ft he roots will tend to 
ensure the crmvns a more complete rest 
than would be the case If they are left in 
the ground a few weeks longer, and at 
the same time lender them more amenable 
to forcing. To accomplish this a trench 
should be ojioned In front of the first row 
of crowns, then, with the aid of a ** graft,’' 
or the kind of s]iade used far draining, 
Ihe crowns, with soil and most of the 
roots attached, can be liodily lifted, and 
then laid on the surface of the soil. If 
tlie graft is thrust in behind each crown 
there is no difficulty in raising them with 


a certain quantity of soil adhering to the 
roots. They should then be left undis¬ 
turbed for two or three weeks, after 
which first detach all the larger tliong- 
like roots and bury them in some ashes 
or soil until they can be made into cut¬ 
tings, and then place the crowns in an 
upright position close together under u 
wall or fence in a convenient spot, and 
cover with finely sifted ashes. From here 
the crowns can be taken out as required 
for farcing. 

Methods of forcing. —Forcing will, in a 
great number of instances, have to lx* car¬ 
ried out with the aid of fermenting lieds 
alone this season, for which tree leaves, 
as they engender a mild and lasting heat, 
should be largely employed. Hotbeds 
can, therefore, be made up in brick pits 
or In the open to accommodate frames 
for the puriH>se. With a sufficiency of 
soil in which to plant the roots, placed on 
the surface of the beds, covering the 
crowns with dry leaves, after affording 
enough tepid water 1 to w T ell moisten the 
soil and excluding all light, good Kale 
can In this way be produced. The same 
may be said If a warm, dry cellar is at 
command. In this instance, the crowns 
may bo planted In deep boxes, and the 
lids utilised to cover them with to ex¬ 
clude light. A longer time must Lie 
allowed before the Kale is ready far use 
in this case. A Mushroom house affords 
the readiest means of forcing the crowns 
where such a structure exists, as the 
warmth given off by the lieds provides a 
suitable temperature far them. Even in 
tlUs case a covering of dry leaves, If the 
ctow’Iis are planted out. Improves the 
quality of the Kale by causing the pro¬ 
duce to grow f more compact than it comes 
when left uncovered. Large flower-pots 
can be utilised if a portion of one of the 
bins or shelves cannot lie spared. Invert¬ 
ing a similar-sized pot over the crowns 
has the same effect *as a covering of 
leaves. Forcing with the aid of hot- 
water pipes greatly simplifies matters, but 
this will only be iiossible in a few in¬ 
stances this winter, and need not be en¬ 
larged upon. Those who possess facilities 
for collecting tree leaves when they fall 
should store as many as they can for this 
and other purposes where w’armth is re¬ 
quired. II. N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cauliflower notes.— Cauliflowers have 
grown away freely during the present 
season. It is generally agreed that, if 
Cauliflowers are to do well, the quarter 
must be rich and quite firm. I believe that 
the loose curds sometimes seen, and for 
which an Inferior strain of seed is, quite 
wrongly, blamed, are the result of plautiug 
in soil which Is not sufficiently firm. 
Walcheren is never seen to better ad¬ 
vantage than when the plants are grown 
upon very firm soil: far example, an old 
St raw’berry bed which has merely been 
cleared of the plants and weeds after 
fruiting, and into which the seedling 
Cauliflowers have been dibbled. We hear 
much about varieties. The truth is that, 
as in other cases, selections of Cauli¬ 
flowers are given names by seedsmen, and 
the impression of new and choice varieties 
is created, whereas the difference between 
these and others of a more distant date is 
infinitesimal. At any rate, rightly or 
wrongly, experiment and observation have 
led me to tills conclusion. A local seed 
firm boomed a variety as their own Special 
Autumn Mammoth. On trying this I was 
unable to find even the most trifling differ¬ 
ence between this new Mammoth and the 
friend of my apprentice days. Witch's 
Autumn Glaqt} r j Ijj liptji, -tjtyit in ordinary 
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of excellent head* from the following 
varieties: Early Ixmdon, Erfurt, 

Waleheren, Autumn Giant, Eclipse, aud 
Waleheren Broccoli—the last a Cauliflower 
in masquerade. All these kinds are suffi¬ 
ciently well known with the exception, 
Iterhaps, of Ecliiwe, which is a very fine 
Cauliflower, medium in size of curd, w'hich 
is very pure and close, and which turns in 
usefully just in advance of Autumn Giant. 
—A Scottish Gardener. 


Treatment of Asparagus.— The time will 
shortly be with us when w 7 e shall be cut¬ 
ting down the tops of the Asparagus, and 
giving the beds the usual winter dressing 
of manure, with the trimmings of the 
alleys scattered over the top of the 
manure. This method seems to have been 
the accepted one for many years; but is 
it the right one? When one looks at it in 
-the light of reason, it seems as if it is a 
waste of time and material to mulch at 
tliis season of the year (late autumn), 
when root action is practically at. a stand¬ 
still. Far better results would follow if 
manuring were done at a time when 
-the plants could derive more benefit from 
it— i.c., wiicn the roots are active. Aspara¬ 
gus stores up its energy, and builds up 
its crowns during the summer for the suc- 
cmling season. Then, surely, the correct 
period to apply manure w 7 ould lie when 
this process is taking place—when cutting 
ceases. A mulch of manure then, assisted 
by a good watering if the weather hap¬ 
pened to be dry, would provide more 
plant food to assist, the development of 
the crowns -than the usual winter mulch. 
The manurial projierties which are 
washed out of the mulch into the soil by 
the autumn and winter rains cannot be 
utilised at that period of Hie year, but 
rather will they be washed away into the 
subsoil, and so in a great measure be lost 
to the plants.—G. T. G. Davies, Burbank 
Gardens , Edgerton, Huddersfield. 


Sowing Cabbage seed.— This is the 
most imi>ortaiit vegetable sowing of the 
year, and although w’hat some are inclined 
to think is a common crop, yet 1 doubt If 
there is any one that is more useful, or 
generally appreciated, than good spring 
and early summer Cabbages. It is quite 
true that while Peas aud Beans are plenti¬ 
ful the homely Cabbage gets despised, but 
let the supply of other vegetables run 
short, and we turn to the Cabbage as an 
all-the-year-round dish, and, like other 
vegetables, the better it Is treated the more 
valuable it is. In sowing the seed select 
a nice ojien piece of ground. I like to sow 
where early Potatoes have been lifted, as 
the ground is clean and usually rich 
enough for young Cabbage plants. Dig it 
up deeply, and either sow' the seed in 
drills, or scatter it broadcast, aud work It 
into the soil with a rake. If the land is 
dry tread it in and give a good soaking of 
water, and if the drought continues keep 
on watering, for it will not do to start it 
into grow'th and then let it get dry.-—A. G. 


Autumn Cauliflowers should lie care¬ 
fully protected from frost. Covering the 
curds with the foliage is sufficient to 
ward off a few degrees, but as time ad¬ 
vances some further protection should be 
provided. It is a capital plan to lift as 
many plants as possible wheu the heads 
are formed, and place them in convenient 
hatches for protecting. The plants should 
he lifted carefully and placed within 15 
inches of each other, in trenches made 
sufficiently deep to allow a few inches of 
the stem to be covered with soil. Great 
care should be exercised in maintaining 
as much soil about the roots as possible. 
If the ground is dry, the plants should 


be copiously watered as 


,vutepecl^ as each . row 


row 7 Is 
le as 


soon as the heads are formed, or the crop 
may bo injured by frost before the cover¬ 
ing is applied. If this work is attended 
to, the supply may he maintained for 
some time after the ordinary crop is 
over. Plants raised from seed sown last, 
month for providing a supply of this 
vegetable * next May, June, and July 
should be transplanted into cold frames, 
setting them fairly near to the glass. 
The compost should not be too rich, or 
the growth w’ill be soft and sappy. The 
soil should be of a fairly line texture, and 
made very firm. Insert as low 7 down as 
the seed leaves, and set the plants 4 inches 
apart each way.—F. W. G. 

Summer-sown Carrots. — Those who 
about the middle of July made a sowing of 
Carrot-seed, either the Nantes or Inter¬ 
mediate, and kept the soil between the 
drills well hoed and eleau, the plants being 
very moderately thinned, will now find 
they have an abundance of moderately- 
sized and deliciously tender roofs to pull 
and cook from November and through the 
winter. Fine to look at and great in bulk 
us are the huge roots the new 7 Intermediate 
variety furnishes from April sowings, they 
are not so nice to eat as are those from 
summer sowings. We should make more 
frequent sowings in lesser quantities, first 
in frames in January of Early Gem, then 
on warm borders of the Nantes in February 
and March, also even in April, to have 
ample succession. Other rowings of this 
delicious Carrot may be made in June and 
July to keep up a supply of young roots 
nearly all the year round. 

Sunroots.—I was recently told by a lady 
that her Sunroots did badly, and were of 
inferior quality. I inquired as to the 
nature of the culture bestowed, and was 
not surprised to learn that practically no 
culture was given. The tubers w'ere origin¬ 
ally planted rather thickly in poor soil in 
one corner of the garden, and since had 
been left very much to shift for themselves. 
Where the plants are so crowded that the 
leafage can get very little light and air, no 
wonder the tubers are of poor quality. The 
ground for Sunroots should be deeply dug, 
or, better still, trenched and given a fair 
dressing of manure, and planted with fair, 
even-sized tubers in February or March, 
planting in rows 24 inches apart aud 12 
inches apart in the rows.—A. G. 

Beet, using early —In the middle of 
August I began to pull Beet. Instead of 
thinning out to regulation distance, not 
much thinning is done until the young 
roots are of eatable size. I used Beet in 
this way last year for the first time, and 
found the roots so tender and juicy that I 
am again practising the same method. I 
do not find that this way of using Beet 
much affects the size of the roots left for 
winter storage, and wc certainly do not 
want Beet as large as small Mangolds. 
Moderate-sized roots are more succulent 
than the big specimens one sometimes 
sees. Til the way bore described the yield 
is much increased, and one has the satis¬ 
faction of obtaining a supply at an early 
date. — J. Counhill. 

The Portugal Cabbage (Couve Tron- 
chuda).—I am constantly meeting with 
people who know practically nothing of 
Portugal Cabbage (Couve Tronchuda)* 
Chancing to be in an allotment garden the 
other day, I noticed a few plants among 
Brussels Sprouts and other tilings, but the 
owner of the garden apparently was 
ignorant of what he had planted. Couve 
Tronchuda can be sown out of doors in 
April and treated like Winter Greens, ex¬ 
cept that it requires more room, and comes 
to perfection in October, when Runner 
Beans are over j in fact, one might almost 
say that this useful vegetable is the con¬ 
necting link between summer and winter 
Crops.—WOODB AST WICK, 


FRUIT. 

TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED APPLE 
TREES. 

I have recently taken over a country 
house, with large garden much neglected, 
untilled this year, Apple and Pear trees 
unpruned for two or three years, branches 
covered with Moss, though there is a fair 
crop of fruit. There is a very heavy crop 
of weeds all over the place. Any hints 
you will kindly give for clearing up for 
spring will be much appreciated. Is this 
a good time to prune the trees, and is it 
advisable to have it done hard ‘hack? How 
can I remove the unsightly Moss from 
the branches? When is the best time to 
manure the Apple trees?—W. T. 

[By not staling whether the fruit trees 
are wall-trained or if they are bushes or 
pyramids in lhe open, we are somewhat 
at a loss, and therefore advise what is to 
be done in either case. 

Wall trees.— These, if they bare not 
been pruned for three years, will have 
growths projecting a long distance from 
the face of the wall. The best way to 
deal w'ith them is to cut them back to 
within ail inch or so of where they started 
to grow 7 out three years ago. This will 
mean a great; sacrifice of wood, and pro* 
bahly of fruit another season ; hut. it is 
the only method you can pursue to get 
the trees back to proi*»r limits and for 
them to benefit by the protection afforded 
by the wall. Much new growth will re¬ 
sult. from this drastic treatment next 
season, the weakest of which, where at 
all crowded, can be dispensed with, and 
the remainder stopped back to five leaves 
in July, and subsequent secondary shoots 
on them to one leaf in mid-August. This 
will result in the trees becoming in due 
course reclothed with healthy, fruiting 
spurs. Where branches are at all con¬ 
gested, thin them out, disjiensirog with the 
older and more decrepit of them when 
doing so. With it lie exception of the 
last piece of advice, the foregoing instruc¬ 
tions will apply equally to espalier- 
trained trees on trellises. As to 

Pyramids and bushes. —The question in 
regard to these is whether it is necessary 
to reduce them to their original size, be¬ 
cause if there is room for t he extra spread 
of growth resulting from the three years’ 
neglect, you will benefit in the near future 
by obtaining larger erojis of fruit. A cer¬ 
tain amount of cutting back might l>e re¬ 
quired here and there to obtain symmetry 
in individual eases, but a general hard 
cutting back of the branches would tie 
unnecessary. The main part of the prun¬ 
ing would consist in thinning out side 
branches where they are too close to¬ 
gether, and in cutting back to within 2 
inches or 3 inches of where they originated 
younger growths on the branches and 
spurs. Young shoots produced towards 
the extremities of the branches during 
tiie current year may be cut back to four 
leaver. If necessary to reduce the dimen¬ 
sions of the trees, the cutting back must 
l>e done to where they commenced grow¬ 
ing out three years since. In other pir- 
ticulars, as regards branch thinning, etc., 
proceed as already advised. Deal with 

Standards much in the same way, first 
getting rid of dead wood and snags, then 
carry out what is necessary in the way 
of getting rid of cross and interlacing 
branches, and finally thin the heads suffi¬ 
ciently to let in light and air to all parts. 
If the saw has to be used for the removal 
of branches, pare the wounds smooth 
afterwards and coat with Stockholm tar 
or lead colour paint, The pruning may 
in all cases tie (font? aF^once, as a better 
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sure famously ftlbroxuis roofed 3 £©^ag£lhi as wlhap-cord 3 wiftEn a 
coifcsftift*a&5oi?& liKe irrom. Tlhiese factors erasure success mo 
matter where ftlhie Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

8ELECTION "A.” 

24 best and moat popular roses 
for general purposes; 

A splendid OA / Carriage 
assortment. / " paid. 

Avoea (ht) scarlet .. .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Earl of Warwick (ht). sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel MsJcolm (ht). Ivory white 1 /3 
Frau Karl Dnuchkl (hp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht). deep criin. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. l/3 

Gu* Grunciwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Klllamcy (ht), pink .. .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht), salmon Heath .. 1/3 

Lady Firrie (ht), apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Aahtoan (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mine. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 
Mmc. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot. prawn red.. 1/3 

Mnie. Melanie Soupcrt (ht), ycl 1/3 
Mate Ravary (bt), orange yel. 1/3 
Mme. Begond Weber (ht), sal. 1/3 
Ophelia(^t), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisacr (ht), rosy whit* .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (ab). yellow * .. 1/6 

Richmond (ht), scarlet.. .. 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION M K.” 

12 first class sorts suitable tor 
general use. 

Do well 1 O /_ Carriage 

everywhere IVJ/ paid. 

Betty (ht). coppery rose .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim scar. )/- 

F. K. Dnuchkl (hp). white .. 1/3 

H. K. Richardson (ht). crimson J/3 
Hugh Dickscn (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Lady Ashtowu (lip), deep pink J/3 
Lyons Rose (t't). shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (lit), sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red . . .. 1/3 

Mine. Ravary (lit), orange yel. 1/3 
Mis. J. Laing (hp), rose pink .. 1/ - 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION * , D. M 

12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent. 

Colouring 1 1 /_ Carriage 
gorgeous. 11/ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/fl 
Alfred Coloinb (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy .1 ainain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 

Gcorgo Dickson (ht), vcl. crim. 1/3 
General Ja'iuemlnot (hp), cT. .. 1/- 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb), pid gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rone .. .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/3 

Mrrie. Ed. Herriot (|»er.), red .. 1/3 

Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “J." 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 11 /(* Carriage 
colouring I I / U paid. 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Gnus an Teplitz (ht), crimson.. 1/3 

Gils. Gmnerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mmc. A. Chatcnav, sal. pink .. i/3 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apricot yel 1 /3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Soupcrt (lit), yellow .. )/3 

Mrs. R. O. 8. Crawford, pink .. 1/- 

Ophelu(ht), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (ht). rosy white .. 1/3 

Pee. C. dc Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “ R." 

6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, Ac. 

Colours C /C Carriage 

exquisite. \Jj\J paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. li><|. 
L»-iv Penzance. soft copper .. 10d. 
Meg Mcrriiies, bright crimson.. lOd. 


Town Roses 

SELECTION " E.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
in smoke. 

Immensely 1 -I /_ Carriage 

successful. 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O'Douel Browne (ht).car... 1/8 

F.K. Dnuchkl (hp), white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1 /3 

Gustave Gmnerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Tosea (bt), silvery pink .. 1 /3 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel, 1/3 
Mrs. John laving (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire <b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (lip), cherry red 1/- 

Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION " O.'* 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About 1ft. *7/0 Carriage 

In height. //O pail. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 

Ellen I’oulsen. deep rose ., 1/- 

Ema Teschendorf, crimson .. !/• 

E. Lamesch, orange pink .. 1/3 
Jessie, rose crimson .. 1/- 

Leonie Laincsch, coppery red . 1/3 

Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. cherry pk. 1/- 
OrleanB, geranium red .. .. 1 /- 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 

Doz. 100. 
Wallfloscers.rcd .. 1/3 9/- 

„ *frffoie...|/3 9/- 
Forprt me not. Nun 2/* 14/ - 

Canterbury Belli in 
sep. colours, tchltr, 
rose, blue, or mixed 2/6 17/6 

Iceland Poppiet.mxd. 2/6 17/6 

Polyanthus, mired .. 3/* 21/- 
Ssccel Williams .. 2/6 17/6 

PM Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/ - 

Golden Alytsum .. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auriculas . . 3/J 28/- 

Purplc Aubrrtia, pots 4/ 30/- 

Uraeeian VUiel .. 5/4 40/ - 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “ F.** 

12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed in bud. 

Last well -1 Q If* Carriage 
when cut. I <£/ O paid’ 

Harry Kirk (t). yellow .. .. 1/6 

Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. ycl... 1/3 

Lady Roberts (t), reddish aprl. 1/3 
Liberty (t). velvety crimson .. 1/3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk- 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose .. 1/3 

Melody (ht). saffron yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. G. Bhawver (ht). pink . . 1/3 

Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 

Richmond (ht), scarlet .. .. 1/3 

Suuburst (ht), cadmium yellow 1/3 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION "L.” 

12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

CTeme de ■! A jf> Carriage 
la creme. 1 1 +/ D paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht), snowy white lOd. 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
George Dickson (ht). deep crim. ,10d. 

G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. lOd. 
Lvdv Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. Irtd. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. 10d' 
Mmc. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red lOd. 
M. de Slnety (ht). gold bronze.. 1/- 

Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white .. lOd. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/- 

Wiliowmere (per.), coral pink.. lOd. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION "BP 
6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, Ac. 

All very ~71 Carriage 

vigorous. * / paid. 

Alberic Barbler (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (cl..P.), pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler <cl..l\>. blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.). pink .. 1/6 

Etoelea (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cl.. P.), crim- white l/ti 


Exhibition Rose9 

SELECTION *‘B” 

21 spe<tally selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assure 1 QQ/_ Carriage 

prize whiners. *•«>/ paid. 

Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. 1/3 

Bowie Brown (ht). creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht), white .. 1/3 

Copt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 

Chas. Lefebvre (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Coronatlon (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamaln (hp), cerise .. 1/- 

F.thcl Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht). white.. 1/6 

Gl. de C. Gulnolsscau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vcl. crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp). crimson .. 1 /- 
J. B. Clarke (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Maliel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rase (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Begond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wb. 1/3 
Mm. John Laing (hp), r<«v pink I/- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht). pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Roosevelt (ht). pale flesh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (hp), cheny red 1/- 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION - T.” 

12 first class new roses, nearly 
all gold medallists. 

Exceptional -1 *T If* Carriage 

value I//O paid. 

Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 

Constance. rich yellow .. .. 1/6 

I so be I, carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/ - 

Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeotn, copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Hornier Beau tv, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Machin. bright crimson.. 1 /« 

Mine. C. Martinet, deep yellow l/6 
Marg. D. Hamil. golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore. Indian yellow .. 3/6 

Mr*. B. Walker.1/6 




Border Flowers 


Flowering Shrubs 


“Falstaff” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All l**t sorts OC* If* Exceptional value 
Strung trw-. Lw U Carnage paid 
1 BrainleyV Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Sufllcid Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William's I’ear, ruok or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 

1 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert. 

1 Morel lo Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, lor tarts or Jain. 

4 Hinkoop Giant. BUck Currant 
4 Whinliam'a Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative Raspberry, the best 
All Uic above-named fniltz are very free 
hearing, hardy, thrllty sorts. 


Bees’ “Victory” Selection, 30 First-class Perennials *HeyPresto'Selectiop,i5Beauties 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 


9/6 


Sec catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant Carriage paid 


Suitable for Q/O Do well in towns 

small gardens. syj\J Carriage paid- 


1 Droprnoro Alkanet. 4ft... gentian blue. 

2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy. 4ft. lilac. 

3 Double Hollyhock, 6ft. various colours. 

4 Hybrid I-arkspur. 5ft. violet, purple. 

5 Lloyd's Mlrhaclrna* Daisy, 3ft., pink. 

6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft„ various colours. 

7 Hybrid I-arkspur. 4ft, sky blue. 

8 Climax Michaelmas Dalny. 4ft, blue. 

9 Red Elecampane, 5ft, crimson, bronze. 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft, geranium rod. 

11 Blue Lupin, 4ft. magnirteenl blue. 

12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, ljft 

13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft, salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin, 4ft, purest white. 

15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white. 


16 Hybrid Lupin. 4ft. various colours. 

17 Siberian Iris. 3ft., rich blue. 

18 Flainc Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Flea bane. 11 ft., mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine. 2ft. various colours 

21 Pink Knot weed, 6ln., rosy pink. 

22 Mrs. Brodsliaw's A veils. 2ft, si-arid 

23 Mussiu's Catmint, ljft., lavender. 

24 Blue Flealtane, ljft., violet blue. 

25 Blue Perennial Flax, lfft 

26 Golden Marguerite. 2ft, rich yellow. 

27 Persian Mimuln*. '.tin., scarlet, gold 

28 Blue SUrwurL 2ft, rich blue. 

29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft, blue. 

30 Showy Stouecrop, 1ft, rosy purple. 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
Double Flowered Gome, gulden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Spin a, Anthony Walercr, red. 

May Broom, cream 
Rrwe of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Weigela E\t» Rathke. re.l 
Giant 3<v«Ofniw, White. 

Starry Dalsv Bush, white 
lavender true frugrau' sort 
Sweet Rosemary 
Gulden Fonythia. very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

EacaUonia Ingram!, red. 


Fire Flowers 

•• PENDFNNIS " PYRETHRUMS 
7 superb Ivardy l>order plants. 

Excellent A if* Carriage 

lor cutting. *+/ U paid. 

(3 of each. 21 plants, 9/6 carriage pd.) 

A. M. Kelway, single rose .. 0d- 

Genl. French, single red ., ltd- 

Esmeralda, single rose.. .. 9d- 

Queen Mary, double pink .. 9d. 

J. Kelway, single scarlet .. 9d< 

llamlct, single pink .. .. 9d> 

Yvounc, su[a:rb double white.. 9d- 


Paeon’s Roses 

" TORTIA ” PAEONIKS. 

6 of Uic best and most gorgeous in 
cultivation. 

Immense Q/_ Carriage 

blooms. 57/ paid 

3 of each, 18 plants, 20/ -. carriage pd. 

3 plants, same name, 3/0. 
Arsenc Muirel, lovely rase .. 1/9 

FcsHva Maxima, white.. .. 1/9 

Mmc Calot, soft bhish.. .. 1/9 

Cornea elcgans, pink .. .. 1/9 

Neva, flue silvery pink.. . 1/9 

Atrusangujnea, crimson .. 1/9 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 

Per Q O Carriage 

100 O/VJ paid. 

Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for immediate planting 
) to produce early supplies. 

| Been' April Queen. 

Bees' Flower of Spring. 

| Winningxtadt 
f Wheeler's Imperial 


Larkspurs 

- LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 

6 superb varieties, all Up- top for 
border and for cutting 

Huge A/— Carriage 

spikes. t TI paid. 

3 oj each, 1H plants, 8/6, carriage pd. 
3 plants, same name, 1/6 

F.ureke, rich deep bine .. 9d. 

Belladonna, double sky blue .. 9d 
Albion, tile best White . . . . 9d. 

Cestrian, double pale blue •. 9d. 

Lamartine, deep gentian blue.. Ikl. 
Persimmon, large, iky blue .. Pd. 


Flame Flowers 

-PICKWICK" TIILOX. 

10 magnificent hardy plant*. 

Vivid O If* Carriage 

colours. \Ji U paid- 

Anrora. salmon rose .. .. 8d. 

B. van Dedam. scarlet.. .. 8d. 

Coquelieot, orange scarlet .. 8d. 

E. Campbell, salmon pink M 8d 

K. Danzsnvilllers, flue lilac .. sd 
Evelyn, salmon rue, new .. 8d. 

F. A, Buchner, purest wiute ., tyi 

Genl. Heut*. salmon red .. M. 

iris, striking violet blue ., Nt. 

Selma, pink, witti cherry centre 6d. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All poods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

are sent carringe paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In Uie 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 
will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 52 pages; tolls you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 

may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata¬ 
logue, containing fplLdescriptions,and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 

Original frem 


Digitized by 


itions and 
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Idea will be gained while the leaves are 
on the trees as to the amount of thinning 
required, while the wounds will quickly 
lieal over. The best I'emedy for cleansing 
the trees is caustic alkali solution, the 
ingredients for making which can be pur¬ 
chased ready prepared from any dealer 
in garden sundries. Dissolve according 
to instructions sent with them, and apply 
the solution in the form of a spray to all 
parts of (lie trees. Do this as soon ns the 
leaves are down. A spraying syringe, or, 
better still, a garden engine with a spray¬ 
ing nozzle attached ito a length of hose 
screwed on to the pump, are the best 
means of applying the spraying solution. 
Wear leather gloves to protect the hands, 
and an old suit of clothes and hat. 
Choose calm weather for the spraying. 

Manuring. — Farmyard or stable 
manure, if required, may be afforded as 
soon after the pruning Is completed as is 
convenient. First remove the soil to a 
depth of 9 inches to as far as the branches 
extend, place a layer of the manure 4 
inches thick over the roots, return 
the soil, and tread fairly firm. If arti¬ 
ficial manure is to be used, strew 4 ozs. of 
bone meal to the square yard on the sur¬ 
face and fork it in. In February or 
March mix superphosphate of lime and 
sulphate of ammonia together in the 
proitortlon of two parts of the former to 
one part of the latter. Apply 3 ozs. of 
the mixture to the square yard and hoe it 
in. If you have means of obtaining or 
making wood nshesv—the prunings from 
the trees would be of great assistance if 
well charred—sprinkle them liberally ou 
the surface over the roots any time 
during the winter to afford potash.] 


NEGLECTED VINES. 

I have under my care a vinery containing 
several large Vines, which have been quite 
neglected for about twelve months, and 
are in a very wild state. The fruit has ail 
been gathered. Please advise me when 
and how to prune, and very much oblige.— 
C. Dvf.r. 

[You should not prune the Vines until 
they have shed their leaves. Then with a 
sharp knife cut the laterals or shoots 
which have borne the Grapes back to one 
or two buds, according to the strength of 
tin- wood and the prominence of the buds. 
If the wood is, say, twice as thick as 
an ordinary load fie noil and the buds at the 
base, i.e., those nearest the spurs, pro¬ 
minent aud well ri]x»ued it will be safe to 
sever the lateral just above the first bud, 
but should the buds be small and the wood 
of less dimensions than stated leave two 
buds. This done, the next proceeding is 
1o relieve the rods of all loose bark—not 
scraping them—and scrub them afterwards 
with warm, soft, soapy water, using 1 oz. 
soap to 1 gallon of hot water. Take care 
not to bruise the buds when doing this, 
and use a sjK>ke brush for scrubbing the 
gnarled wood of the spurs. After this give 
the vinery a good wash down—glass as 
well as woodwork—using hot soapy water 
with a wineglass of juiraffin per gallon 
mixed in it if red spider has been rampant. 
To keep the oil from settling on the sur¬ 
face of the water it is necessary to stir 
frequently: if mealy bug is present spread 
mats under the rods when divesting them 
of loose bark to prevent both the latter 
and insects being trodden into the border, 
and burn it. Limevvash all exposed brick¬ 
work, using fresh burnt kiln lime, and add 
1 pint of paraffin while it is slaking. Then 
dross the stems aud spur wood with Gis- 
lmrst comiKumd. This can be had from 
any seedsman, and use as per instructions 
to be found oil the lid of the box. Finally, 
with a fork prick un the surface soil of 
the border to a depth of 2 incites* or 3 
D igifized by 


inches, and after removing it replace with 
a mixture of the best fibrous loam obtain¬ 
able, burnt soil if at hand, lime rubbish, 
and bone-meal or Vine border compound. 
Mix four barrowloads of the burnt soil, 
one of lime-rubbish, and £ cwt. of bone- 
meal with every cartload of loam needed. 
The compound manure should be employed 
according to directions supplied with it. 
Tread it firm after levelling, and if the 
border is outside cover in the course of a 
few weeks with long litter or something to 
protect it from rain and snow. £eep the 
vinery cool and freely ventilated. On the 
approach of very severe weather run the 
water out of the hot-water pipes to avoid 
disaster.] 

VOTES AND REPLIES . 

Raspberries. —You kindly refer me to 
treatment of Raspberries on p. 455, Sep¬ 
tember 7th. I had read that carefully, 
but it does not, so for as I can see, answer 
my question. All through the summer I 
have cut away superfluous canes, of which 
there was a multitude, leaving about six 
to a plant. Something like three to four 
of these have bloomed in September, and 
are bearing fruit. Some I beheaded early 
in September. What I should l>e glad to 
know is how to treat such canes, for if 
cut away some plants will have no canes 
left, and some only three or four at the 
outside.—P. W. G." Fillkul. 

[Raspberry canes of the current season’s 
growth, which flower and produce fruit in 
autumn, are, of course, of no further use, 
and may, after they cease bearing, be cut 
away. Although unusual, such a thing 
does sometimes occur with respect to sum¬ 
mer-fruiting Ilasi>berries, an occasional 
cane fruiting as yours have done, but as 
the rule is to leave, when reducing the 
number of young growths earlier in the 
season, a few more to each stool than will 
actually be required when the final 
thinning takes place, the loss of such as 
fruit prematurely is of no consequence. 
It is unfortunate .von have so small a re¬ 
serve of canes, but under the circumstances 
there is no alternative but to cut out all 
that have fruited. Are you sure the stools 
which produced these canes are of a sum¬ 
mer-fruiting kind, because there are 
autumn-fruiting Raspberries, and these, 
unlike the former, fruit on canes produced 
in the current season? The treatment 
necessary for them is also different, as the 
old canes are cut down to the ground, or 
nearly so, in February or March, and not 
in autumn or winter, and where new 
growths appear they are thinned, leaving 
five to six of the strongest to a stool, if 
stakes are used for their support or in the 
case of a trellis, 9 inches apart. This ex¬ 
planation, we hoi>e, may help to elucidate 
your difficulty. If you could send us a 
sample of the fruit and growth as well as 
the name of the variety we shall be glad 
to do what we can to help you further.] 

A hedge of nuts. —I am desirous of 
making, if possible, a hedge of nut trees— 
Cobs and Filberts. Tbe hedge would be 
about 100 feet long. I should much ap¬ 
preciate any advice you could give me oil 
the subject as to number and sorts to be 
ilanted, distance apart, etc. As tho 
ledgo is to provide shelter as well as 
fruit, it needs to be as close as is per¬ 
missible. While I, of course, know that 
nut bushes arc used for tins purpose, I 
am doubtful if Cobs and Filberts may be 
planted sufficiently close to afford any 
shelter worth considering.—F. Car¬ 
penter. 

[We have iu mind a hedge of Cobs and 
Filberts we once saw, which, from the 
tenour of your note, is the kind of hedge 
you require. The bushes in this case had 
been planted about (» feet apart. They had 
met and formed a jierfoot hedge from 
9 feet to 10 feet in height, and although 
the conditions were not ideal,, they yielded 


fairly good crops of Nuts. When sub¬ 
jected to a certain amount of pruning they 
fruited still better and fulfilled the pur¬ 
pose for which they were planted. We, 
therefore, think you may safely take this 
example as a guide, and act accordingly. 
If anxious to obtain quicker results than 
this plan could afford, plant the hushes 
3 feet apart, and when they begin to en¬ 
croach on one a not her gradually disjiense 
with every other one by cutting away a 
portion of the branches each winter.] 


BEES. 

BEESWAX. 

Modern methods of bee-keeping do not 
contribute to the production of much bees¬ 
wax. Indeed, it may safely be said that 
the only beeswax obtained in a quite up- 
to-date apiary is that from the cappings of 
the movable shallow frames. I do not for¬ 
get that there are the old brood frames 
which have been taken out from the brood- 
box t.<> make room for new sheets of 
foundations, but in normal times, before 
disease was so rampant among bees, these 
were considered so full of refuse from age 
that they were not worth the trouble of 
rendering down. Times have changed, and 
to-day beeswax like many other commodi¬ 
ties is scarce. So we beekeepers do not 
now throw away our old brood-combs, but 
render them down as effectually as we can, 
getting what wax it is possible to extract 
from them. It will lie little in quantity 
and poor in colour, with a large amount of 
refuse. Nevertheless, it is beeswax, and 
can l»e used for most ordinary puri>oses, 
despite its bad colour. Cappings and 
brood-conib should never be dealt with all 
together, but always separately. We are 
advised, if our bees have perished from 
disease, not to use our shallow frames 
again after extracting the honey, so these 
are available for wax-rendering. They 
may be treated with comb-cappings unless 
the latter have been so plentiful as to make 
it worth while to render down by them¬ 
selves. Shallow frame-combs and cap¬ 
pings must be thoroughly well washed in 
rain-water to rid them of the honey. Care 
should be exercised in this operation so as 
to leave no stickiness behind. Break the 
comb up and rub it all well between the 
palms of the hands iu the water, of which 
there should Ik* two or three changes. 
Then the wax bits should be squeezed into 
balls and put aside until the day of render¬ 
ing down. 

Melting the wax. —The melting down 
of the wax is done either by the heat of the 
sun’s rays or by immersing the wax iu 
canvas bags in very hot or gently boiling 
water, or by steam. The solar wax-ex¬ 
tracting method calls for a carefully-made 
special instrument. I have had no experi¬ 
ence of this mode, but it is a process 
which is recommended, and is said to pro¬ 
duce a fine tyi>e of beeswax which requires 
no further treatment. The extractor is 
simple in construction, and I think if I set 
my mind on making one I could do s<>. as 
could anyone who has time and inclination 
for a little home-production enterprise. 
However, 1 must leave this method to-day. 
The plan of tlie canvas bag and hot water 
is “messy” and distinctly old-fashioned. 
It is quite simple, and consists in plunging 
the bag into hot water, keeping it down 
with a stone or something, but at the same 
time devising some means of preventing 
the bag from touching the bottom uf the 
large saucepan or eopper. The water must 
not Ik* allowed to boil hard or the wax will 
become overheated and filled with air¬ 
holes. The wax melts and floats’ to the 
top; most of the refuse is retained in the 
bag. Allow to cool; vfey slowly. Takeoff 
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the cake of wax, scrape off what refuse 
adheres to the bottom, and remelt. This 
is best .done in a jar placed in a saxicepan, 
from which jar the wax can be poured into 
moulds of any chosen size and shape. 
These moulds should preferably be slightly 
larger at the top than at the bottom to 
allow of turning out easily, and should also 
be wetted inside before ]x»uring the wax 
into them. The only advantage of this 
plan is that it calls for no special appara¬ 
tus. The shallow glass jars in which 
potted meat is sold are just the thing for 
this work. They make the cakes into a 
convenient and handy size. The third 
method—by steam—I must leave until 
another time. 

It is well that wax-rendering should be 
understood, because, unfortunately, there 
are very many beekeepers who have a 
number, little or big, of shallow frame- 
combs from stocks which have succumbed 
to the Isle of Wight disease. These combs 
should never be used again, but, of course, 
must not be wasted. Old brood-combs are 
treated similarly, but separately. These 
give, as I have said, a large amount of 
refuse and only a little wax. Always use 
soft water. B. R. H. 


COlftESPOflDEflCE. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Jaldie .— Keep the wood ashes dry until 
the spring, then spread them over the 
ground and fork in along with the soot 
just previous to sowing the Onion seeds 

or planting out.- Bulbs. —So long as the 

ashes are well weathered no harm win 
come to the bulbs, and they may safely be 

used.- Snowball. —No; if the Grapes 

and Tomatoes are ripe, they will taste of 
the Tobacco. Wait until the Grape® and 
Tomatoes have been cut, and then you 

may fumigate.- Pippin. —Your Apple 

tree leaves have been attacked by red 
spider. Gather up the leaves as they fall 
and burn them, then, wh^n .the trees are 
quite bare of foliage, spray them with the 
caustic alkali solution so often mentioned 
in these i>ages. Kindly send a piece of 
the wood injured in the way you mention, 

and we will do our best to help you.- 

Boy Cotton. —Your best plan will be to pro¬ 
cure a copy of “Alpine Flowers for Gar¬ 
dens,” price 10s. 6d. net, from this office. 
Such a list as you refer to would occupy 
too much of «our space in these days of 
paper shortage. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. — F. Lawson. —The 

Blood-flower (Ha? man thus punieeus).- 

C. If. Scott. —1, Aster Ire vis ; 2, Aster 

criooides var.; 3, A. Novi Belgii Robert 
Parker; 4, A/ster Novte Angliie J. F. 

Raynor.- F. W. —1, Aster Amellus bes- 

sarabieus; 2, Helianthus rigid us; 3, 

Fuchsia procumbens; 4, Cimicifuga 

racemosa.- C. It. H. —1, Galega offi¬ 

cinalis ; 2, late flowers of the Master wort 
(Astra li tia major); 3, Cosmos bipin natu s ; 
4, Centaurea ragusina. 

Names of fruit.— II. II. B. —Apples: 1, 
Mere de Menage ; 2, Rvnier; 3, Worcester 

Pearniain; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert.- 

F. C. B. —Apples: 1, Norfolk Beaufin; 2, 
Cox’s Pomona; 3, Northern Greening. 

Pear : 4, Beurre Hardy.- Mill Hill. — 

Apples: 1, Sturmer Pippin; 2, not recog¬ 
nised ; 3, Cellini; 4, Golden Noble.- 

E. C .— Apples: 1, Bismarck; 2, Cox’s 

Pomona: 3, Cellini. - W. P .— Apples: 1, 

Ecklinville ; 2, Alfriston ; 3, Adam’s Pear- 
main ; 4, Cox’s Orange._ 


“O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lliustradu. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“O'Espelho" affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
bus a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

"O'ESPEltHO ” 

9, Victoria Street, ^es|n^st?j 1. 


THE 

SILW00D STORAGE 
COMPANY, Ltd. 

STORES i 

S1LW00D ST., ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 

Transport by Steam 

Motor Wagons. 

Extensive Storage 

Accommodation. 


For Terms and all particulars apply to 
Offices: 

7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 

Telephone : Victoria 6882. 

Telegrams: Silstoco. Vic. London. 



SANITAS Powder 

INSURES YOUR CROPS 


l* Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 

(Leaflet and Sample /re*. J 
6d. and la. Tina and 15a. per Cwt. (f.o.r. 
London) of all Chernieta, Stores, and 
Nuraerymen. 

THE SANITAS CO., Lid., 

LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 
Awarded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
MuMbiHou, 191L 





IRISH LINEN 

DAMASK 

Linens are ronowned for their fine quality and 
snowy whiteness. They invariably'improve by 
washing. We havo many qualities and prices iu 

HANDKERCHIEFS and COLLARS. 

May we send some samples and prices post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 46 R, Donegall Place, 


BELFAST 



AT POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 Ihs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 53.; 2 cwt., 
'Js.; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt., 24s.; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO.. Ltd.. 

MA3KELL8 WORKS, Dlrleton Road. West Ham. 


-PLASHLAMP BATTERIES easily re- 

4- newed without cost. Anglers’ Secrets. Catch fish in 
abundance. 100 valuable Recipes. Lot, Is. 2d.—Professor 
GLEAVE (D. U.), 11, Mawbey-street, Loudon, S.W. 8. 


Please mention " Gardening Illustrated." 


THE COMPLAINT 

tram which you probably suffar most la 
Indigestion. As tha possession of food 
digestive powers is almost s fusrsntee of 
excellent fonorsl health you should never 
allow Indigestion In any form to con¬ 
tinue, or It will go from bad to worse. 
It U essential te seek without any daisy 

THE REMEDY 

and fortunately yon hare not far to go. 
Boochom’a Pills, which ara almost at 
yonr door, will In all probability prova a 
perfect medicine for yon and relieve yon 
of all such troubles os biliousness, nansoa 
pstn after eating, weak stomach, Impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of rnn-down health and depression 
of spirits. Tboro la good reason for the 
popularity of 

BEECHAMS 


Prepared emtr bp 

THOMAS BBBCHAM. Si. Heieme. Lame . 
Sold everywhere 

la boxes, labelled t*-3d aad 3e-Qd. 


REPAIRED 


ARMY BOOTS 

BEST GOVERNMENT LEATHER. 



Stand any amount of hard wear. Just the thing 
for Gardeners, Allotment Holders, Land Workers, 
Tram and Bus Mon, Farm Workers, Dookers, 
Postmen, Railwaymen, Miners, Taxi Drivers, 
Munition Workers, &o. Every pair thoroughly 
repaired, good as new. Will outlast two pairs of 
ordinary Boots at double tho cost. 

Our price, 9/6, 12/6, 15/6. 

EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 

to be repaired Army Boots with the 
beat Government Leather, with 
sound uppers free from patches. 

The pick of the Government BootB. 

Bend to-day P.O. and 1/-exits for 
postage and packing. State size 
and whether plain or studded boots 
required. 


THE CANADIAN BOOT CO., 

(Dept. 26), 274, Amhurst Road, LONDON, N. 16. 



VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 

Of an Seedsmen 


Strawson Chemical O L™ 79.Queen Victoria S t London 


HARDEN WHEELBARROWS, strongly 

W constructed of Ash and Elm, at prices from 23s. to 
32s. 6d., on rail. Full particulars on application. 
BUTLER & CO., Hadley-road, New Barnet, Herts. 


CANADIAN 
BROWN, 
14 6, 

17 6, 21 - 


■PLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

4- 15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6<L Illus¬ 

trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 
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A Handy 


Helper — 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 

Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “Gardening Illustrated” until further 
notice . 


County _ 


BENJAMIN BROOKE Sc COMPANY LIMITED. 

___M m- no 


OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 

Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 

To obtain a copy of "GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED* in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, \2 s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 


Name 


63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Address 


mWS 


MONKEY 

BRAND 

Will relieve you of all 
difficulty and hard work in 
the cleaning and polishing 
of Frying-pans, Saucepans 
Tin and Copper Vessels, 
Metalwork, Windows 
Marble. For cleaning 
Woodwork—Floors and 
Kitchen Tables—there is 
nothing better. Cleanliness 
and brightness follow the 
use of Monkey Brand as 
surely as day follows night 

a WON’T WASH 
CLOTHES. 

2 BARS FOR 4 D - 




little's • 
jOESTRO U 


Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULACE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Terms and all particulars on application to:— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone : Bank 3944. 


STORES, LIVERPOOL:— 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH 

Stone House, 

St. Julians Friars. 

Telegrams: Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone : 214 Shrewsbury. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Every size and deaciiption undertaken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

Any make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’& ‘BOTANIC* BOILERS 

Specially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

258, VAUX1TAXL Bridge Road. 8.W. 1. 


SANKEYS^POTS 

** Che BEST and Cheapest. . I 

5tat# quantity cl *m>.h . Is* r*quirs4 *n4 I v «rn.». p.M 
quotation (“carrier-" irrqu.Mlyfameunt i. h.ll »ala* •» 
tond.'l, «*r writ* !«•' Ptbt *. >*• 

5PECIAI Ptrf 5 <>t .11 a, criptl.m*. Holt r<*».li a«Ul fetn 
Man. from 24. each. 

RICHARD SANKEY <Sr SO/V, LTP. 

BulwelI PoUerice NOTTINGHAM. 


1 LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
. makes 

60 Gallons. 

MORRIS, LITTLE A SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


DULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, 

-L hatch, 10s. 6d.; £6 dozen. List and hints free. — 
VARNEY, Stratford, Essex. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders' Merohant, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 

35 Years’ Advertiser in Gardening Illustrated. 


HOLD 1EET CURED by wearing famous 

“G Brand" Clogs, thickly lined’with warm felt. 8*. lid., 
postpaid. Price List free.—WELMNGTON MANUFAC- 
T11 KIN G CO MPANY, 4, Welling ton-street. Glasgow. 

UW ANTED immediately.—Woman Gardener 

* ^ to work nnder experienced man. Good cottage pro- 
j vided ; wuges, 25a. a week. Apply —Miss M1LBANK, 
Bicton H a ll, Shrewsbury. __ 

mHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

J- —Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, Gd.—PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields. London. W. C. 1 __ 

Published by John Nay lkk, on bahalf of the Proprietors, 
at their Offices, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 2 
(Telephone: Holbom 731), and Printed by the Chancery 
Lank Printing Workh, I^d. October 26,1916. 
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flotes of the Week. 


Gentiana slno-ornata.— For two years I 
could hardly keep this alive. In the spring 
I moved two plants to the top of a mound 
so as to get a good depth of soil. I have 
now a nice lot of dowers.—E. Charles 
Buxton, Bcthus-y-Coi'd. 

Hypericum cunoatum does no good here, 
and I should like to know why. I have 
two strong bushes which have only had 
three or four flowers in the last three 
years. The foliage is very beautiful.— 
E. C. Buxton, Bettws-y-Cocd. 

Pratia angulata.—Where a dense car¬ 
pet of green is desired, this singular little 
plant- will furnish it as quickly as most 
things, and is also for a long time freely 
dotted with its white flowers. The most 
needful things in its culture are a rather 
shady spot and somewhat moist, peaty 
soil. 

Caryopteris mastaoanthus. — This, 
noticed on p. 531, will survive a good 
many winters in gardens in favoured dis¬ 
tricts, and even well North in those near 
the sea. When I lived close to the sea, in the 
S.E. of Kirkcudbrightshire, I grew it for 
some years without injury, but it even¬ 
tually succumbed on my removal further 
inland.—S. Arxott. 

Androsace lanuginosa is one of the 

many beautiful varieties of Androsace 
that should be largely grown in the rock 
garden, especially where the more tender 
or difficult species fail to grow. Here it 
has been in bloom since May, is still 
flowering profusely, and will continue to 
do so till the cold weather sets in. It is 
given a little shelter in winter.—F. W.G. 

Belladonna Lilies. — The Belladonna 
Lilies are now’ among the gayest of bulbous 
flowering plants, the bulbs, <w*here these 
are strong and well established, throwing 
up quite a profusion of flower-spikes and 
large, handsome blossoms. All that is 
needed to succeed with these is a deeply- 
prepared bed of sandy soil or peat and 
loam in equal parts with some old mortar 
rubble intermixed. This and a compara¬ 
tively dry and warm position usually suit 
them admirably. 

Meadow Saffrons.—These pretty har¬ 
bingers of early autumn are now fast 
coining into flower in Grassy places and 
other spots where they have been planted. 
In no place do they appear to so much ad¬ 
vantage as when pushing up their buds in 
the short fresh green Grass, that more 
than compensates for the natural bareness 
of their appearance. We lately saw a 
quantity so planted and in flower, not all 
in one place happily, but disposed hither 
and thither. 

Hdbroth&mnus.—In the note on this 
plant (p. 518) no mention is made of the 
show T y fruits, wiiicb, in the case of a large 
established specimen, add so much to the 
beauty of the plant. The berries, of a 
purplish-red colour, are borne in large 
clusters on the ends of the branches. When 
planted out so that a specimen is growing 
freely it is often studded at the same time 
with clusters of flow’ers and ripe fruit. 
The berries and blossoms make a goodly 
winter display. If undisturbed the berries 
will remain on till hej^u^rg. O J ^ 


Llllum speolosum Melpomene.—This, I 
think, is the most brilliantly coloured of 
all the varieties of this beautiful class of 
Japanese Lilies. It has, moreover, the ad¬ 
vantage of being very vigorous in habit. 
My clump of it has been in its present 
position for three years. All the varieties 
of the speciosum tribe are valuable for 
autumn flowering, and, although not so 
showy as aura turn, are very beautiful both 
in form and colouring, while their perfume 
is delicate and not so overpowering as that 
of their more show ? y relative.—A. G. 

The Caucasian 8oablou8 (Scabiosa cau- 
casica) is an excellent subject for mixed 
borders or beds, especially when one can 
get the compact-habited varieties. It 
varies very much from seed, and the only 
plan will be to grow a quantity of plants 
for a year or tw’o and then choose the 
dwarfest and most compact forms. The 
flow’ers also vary somewhat, and there are 
many inferior forms. It is one of those 
plants that requires little attention. In 
light sandy soil it never fails tp produce 
an abundance of its rich purple flower- 
heads. . 

Early Chrysanthemums In 8.W. Soot- 
land.—A continuance of mild, though 
stormy, weather at times has permitted 
the early Chrysanthemums to remain 
longer in good condition in this district 
than is often the case. They are still 
(October 18) in fine condition, and,,should 
frost keep tfwnv, will be good for some 
time to come. There has been a reduc¬ 
tion in the quantity grown owing to war 
conditions, but well-proved varieties, such 
as Marie Masse and its colour forms, 
Polly, Rabble Burns, Market White, and 
others, are widely grown still.—A Border 
Gardener. 

Late-flowering Saxifrages. — Although 
the majority of the Roekfoils bloom in 
spring and summer, one or two are valu¬ 
able for their late flow’eriug. One of the 
best of these at present in flow’er is Saxi- 
fraga Fortune!, a beautiful Chinese 
species, with erect panicles of white 
flow’ers standing well above the leaves, 
which are of a glossy, dark green colour. 
Ainother species very similar to the above, 
and flowering at the same time, is S. cor- 
tusoides. The stem is less hairy than in 
S. Fortune!, and the petals are entire. 
Both are quite hardy, and succeed in a 
partially shaded position in gritty, rich, 
well-drained soil.—F. W. G. 

Senecio pulcher.—I am glad to see your 
appreciative remarks upon Senecio pulcher 
on p. 531. It is, in truth, as you remark, 
“a relief from the continual glare of 
yellow with w’hlch we are confronted in 
almost every place during the autumn.” 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to qualify 
w’hat is said regarding its hardiness. It 
is singularly erratic in tills respect, as in 
many places In the North of England— 
such as parts of Yorkshire—and Scotland 
it is not absolutely hardy. Possibly this 
may be due to the different treatment it 
receives, some inclining to give it mois¬ 
ture, whereas it. Likes a rather dry, warm, 
sunny place.—S. Arxott. 

Zonal Pelargonium Leonora DorA.— 
This soft, salmon-coloured variety is one 
of the best for winter blooming. While it 
does well in pots, yet w’hen planted out 
the variety Is correspondingly better. In 
a greenhouse at Mollance, near Castle* 


Douglas, is one of the finest pieces I have 
ever seen. It covers the back wall of the 
house, and blooms from year’s end to 
year’s end. This plant I have known for 
close upon thirty years, and it is, appa¬ 
rently, in as good health to-day as it was 
when I was employed in these gardens. 
Leonora Dor<$ and Rada are two varieties 
which cannot be easily beaten for cover¬ 
ing trellises or walls.—W. McG. 

Haberlea rhodopensls.—Those who have 
failed with this should grow it in a 
shady place, such as in a crevice on the 
north side of a rockery, or even in a posi¬ 
tion where it has a canopy of the foliage 
of some shrub to screen it from the sun. 
The writer has seen few magnificent 
plants in such a position as that last men¬ 
tioned, but, as a rule, well-grown plant* 
are (to be found under such conditions a* 
those first described. In fact, much the 
same treatment as the Ramondia loves is 
suitable for the Haberlea.— Dumfries. 

Cotoneaster frlglda.—Among trees and 
shrubs this makes a showy object in win¬ 
ter. It is of robust growth, not particu¬ 
lar as to soil, and produces freely large 
bunches of bright-red fruits. These, too, 
seem less liable to be attacked by bird* 
than those of many other trees and 
shrubs, and, therefore, remain in perfec¬ 
tion for a long time. Their depth of 
colour seems to vary^ a good deal in dif¬ 
ferent Individuals, no doubt owing to the 
plants having been raised from seed. 
Comparatively common though it be, it 
is certainly worth the attention of 
planters. 

The 8hamrook Pea (Parochetus com¬ 
munis).—One of the curious things this 
season Is Parochetus communis. For at 
least twenty years it has never failed to 
flower freely—usually from the end of 
June to December. In 1913 there were 
quantities of flowers from the end of May 
onwards. In February and March of this 
year there was plenty of flowers. After 
that there were scarcely any till the end of 
September. Unless there is very severe 
weather Indeed there will now be plenty 
of flowers. If large flat stones are laid on 
the plants they will stand any amount of 
frost, as in 1910-17— E. Charles Buxton, 
Bcttws-y-Coed. 

8edum Ewers!.—This beautiful Stone- 
crop, when smothered with its dense 
corymbs of rosy-coloured flowers, which 
harmonise well with the crowded glaucous 
foliage, is very useful as an edging. It is 
of compact growth, and thrives vigorously 
in light soil and an open position. Those 
who keep bees have a few row’s of the plant 
near the hives, as bees have a decided 
preference for it. At one time this was 
made great use of in the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Gardens at Chiswick as an edging to 
two round beds in the main walk. Then wp 
noticed the strong love bees had for the 
rosy flower-heads. It might be more often 
used as an edging, its neat habit fitting It 
w’ell for such a purpose. 

Vitls Inoonstans a danger.—Few, 1 
think, will be disused to disagree with 
the praise bestowed on this creeper In re¬ 
gard to the rich tints the foliage assumes 
In autumn, but there are a good many 
who, like myself, regret ever having 
planted It on a. house wall. If not re¬ 
stricted it will choke the waiter spouts and 
get under the tiles and slates. Because 
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of this trouble, it is no unusual thing to 
find, when house fronts are repainted that 
the plants are cut down and stripped from 
the walls. We have plenty of beautiful 
climbers to-day that do not harm property 
in this way—Clematises, for example— 
some of - which I notice J. Thomas, 
Belmont (p. 532), includes in his list.— 

WOODBASTWICK. 

Autumn Catchfly (Silene Schafta).—This 
pretty Catchfly would be entitled to a place 
in our gardens if it bloomed with the 
majority of the Silenes in spring and sum¬ 
mer, but its value is trebled by reason of 
its autumn-flowering character. When 
grown in large tufts it is remarkably 
showy, but its beauty is refined, not 
coarse. The growth is dwarf, dense, and 
compact; the flowers purplish-rose, and, 
owing to the freedom with which they are 
produced, make a block of colour. It is 
easily grown and propagated, preferring a 
light, loamy soil and a sunny position. 
When planted on a ledge in the rock gar¬ 
den its bright and cheerful character is 
well displayed.—A. G. 

Limnanthe8 Douglasl. — Although this 
charming annual does very well from 
spring-sown seed, it is always stronger 
and gives less trouble by scattering the 
seed over the ground in the autumn. It is 
a native of the north-west coast of 
America, and may be classed as a hardy 
annual. It proves to be an excellent bee 
plant, and as it never fails to yield a great 
profusion of flowers it can be thoroughly 
relied on by bee fanciers with a limited 
s[»ace. It forms dense tufts of pale green 
foliage, succulent and finely divided. The 
flowers, about the size of those of the Blue¬ 
bell, are produced in abundance from the 
centre of the tuft, and have white striated 
petals with a deep yellow base. 

Cercidiphyllum japonioum.— This is 
almost leafless with me already (Sep¬ 
tember 30th), but it has been very fine 
in its russet and yellow autumn tints. It 
is rather misleading, however, to call it 
a shrub. It. is certainly a slow grower, 
but is In reality a tree, and a large one 
at 'that. In “A Traveller’s Notes,” by 
Jas. H. Veitch, there are two interesting 
references, which show to what a size this 
Cercidiphyllum reaches in its native 
country. Speaking of the trees in the 
northern island of Hokkaido, Mr. Veitch 
classes it with the Elm and other taller 
trees. He also records on a hill to the 
north of Sapporo, the capital of the 
island, a Cercidiphyllum japonicum 
“21 feet in circumference.”—Ess. 

Helenium striatum.— Under this name, 
a good many years ago, a tall-growing 
Helenium was introduced from the United 
States, and soon became a favourite with 
many growers of hardy plants. It has 
also been sent out under the name of 
grandicephalum striatum. The late Rev. 
O. Woiley-Dod, in bis day one of our best 
authorities oil these composites, con¬ 
sidered it a variety of II. nudiflorum. It 
seems to grow taller than H. nudiflorum 
is sujtposod to do. Ail hough to some ex¬ 
tent less valuable, since II. Riverslea 
Beauty and Riverton Gem have found 
their way into our gardens, II. striatum 
is useful, with Its brown .or crimson 
stripes on the petals, which are some¬ 
times, Indeed, wholly of this colour.—S. 

A KNOTT. 

Bryanthus erectus.— Far from plentiful, 
even in gardens where small shrubs suit¬ 
able for the rock garden are cultivated, 
Bryanthus erect us is one of the best of 
the Ericacere, in which it Is included. It 
is a bigeneric hybrid of garden origin, its 
parents being Bryanthus empetriformis 

rd- 
its 


and Rliod(xlendroiy C 1 iiam;ccistus,| acc 
ing t[o the Kew Il]andL(st!j Wtijitje^lr 


origin, it is a charming (plant, which 
flowers for a long time, and, with me, 
both early in the year and in autumn. It 
is about a foot high when at its full 
stature, has dark green foliage, and lovely 
clusters of wax-like, pink flowers. It 
favours a ohady, rather moist position, 
and, although peat Is recommended, it 
will flourish in a light loam. It has still 
a few flowers on it to-day (October 19th). 
—S. Arkott. 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus.— A group 
of this Starwort planted some five years 
ago is a mass of bloom, although no 
manure or top-dressing of any kind has 
been applied from the time of planting. 
Hardy plants of such an enduring nature 
are very precious, especially if they come 
Into flower at a time of year when in a 
general way tender things are liable to be 
injured by frost and rain. This must be a 
fine bee plant, for in the sun the flowers 
are smothered with them and other in¬ 
sects. 

CEnothera macrooarpa.— Has any reader 
tried pinching or otherwise stopping the 
shoots of this showy plant (figured in our 
issue of October 19th, p. 518) with a view' 
to getting a later bloom? If not, it is 
worth doiug where a late display is valued 
or when a prolonged succession of flower 
is looked for. All that is needed is to re¬ 
move the point of the growth in the early 
stages; a few may be so treated a second 
time. A similar plan may be adopted with 
spring-struck cuttings, removing the tip of 
the shoot as soon as the young plants are 
potted and have taken to the fresh soil. 
Few plants are so showy as this Evening 
Primrose, and sucti things are worth grow¬ 
ing In our gardens to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Polygonum Brunonis.— Few free-grow¬ 
ing dwarf hardy plants produce more 
satisfactory results generally than this. 
Happily, too. it is easily grown, soon form¬ 
ing a fine spreading mass, in time covered 
with almost endless spikes of flowers. The 
plant, moreover, has the advantage of 
looking well in foliage, in flower, and even 
in the waning days of its beauty the red- 
bronze of the multitude of flowering 
spikes is certainly not without its charm. 
The plant, if not essentially a rock gar¬ 
den subject, is nowhere seen to so much 
advantage as when covering a lofty and 
spacious ledge of rock, where opportunity 
is afforded for spreading out its free car- 
( pet of narrow lance-shaped leaves and 
sending forth its myriad spires of pretty. 
If small, blossoms. It never fails to 
flower, while its absolute hardinesa should 
render it of service in many a garden 
where space exists for such things.—A. G. 

Cosmos bipinnatus. —A note on this 
plant, in the issue of October 19tb, leads 
me to say that in ordering seeds of this 
annual (which ought to be more widely 
known) care ought to be taken to impress 
on the seedsman that the early-flowering 
form is desired. The original form of C. 
bipinnatus—in Scotland, at any rate—only 
logins to bloom at quite the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and is often destroyed by the first 
early frosts. For some seasons, about 
fifteen years ago, I persevered with C. 
bipinnatus. sowing the seeds in heat in 
March and planting out in May. Year 
aftex year the result was disappointment, 
but of late years the early-flowering selec¬ 
tions have proved all that could be de¬ 
sired. These latter, too, are not such 
gross growers, and, as your oorresixmde-nt 
says, bloom profusely from .Tune onward. 
Even now (October lGth) the plants are 
good and full of bloom in these gardens. 
The blooms are valuable for cutting, and 
need no extraneous foliage.—W. McG. 


Colchloum 8peclo8um album.— The white 
variety of Colchicum speciosum has now 
been in cultivation for a considerable num¬ 
ber of years, and has fully justified the 
high expectations formed when it was first 
introduced at tbe high price of £5 per 
conn. It is now procurable for a shilling 
or two, and has proved in gardens an easy 
and quite satisfactory plant. It has also 
increased with reasonable freedom, so that 
a bulb or two will form a clump in a few 
years. (\ speciosum album has all the 
good qualities of the secies to which it 
belongs. It has big flowers, resembling iu 
size those of a Tulip more than a Meadow 
Saffron, is of great substance, is perfectly 
hardy, and an ornament to the garden 
either in a border or in the Grass, while it 
is very fine in the rock garden. It should 
be protected against slugs, not that they 
destroy the whole plant, but they some¬ 
times riddle some of the segments with 
holes. A little timely look-out for these 
pests lurking under the leaves of plants 
close to the Meadow Saffron during the day 
will of times prevent the disfigurement of 
the handsome blooms.—Ess. 

Rhododendrons layered.— In view' of the 
noble series of shrubs bearing the above 
name it is essential to adopt a right way 
of increase and so avoid the lo*;s of these 
precious plants through grafting all on one 
stock, the Politic kind. The only right 
ways are from layers, cuttings, or seeds; 
the last way not suitable for the increase 
of the many fine hybrid forms. For these, 
without doubt, tlie best way is from layers, 
and of that way I have seen a remarkably 
successful result at Sheffield Park. The 
layers are made around some well-grown 
plants of tbe choicest hybrid kinds, and 
the growth of the layers is more vigorous 
than that of good plants in the best condi¬ 
tion. The shoot to be layered is slit lialf- 
w r ay through and a morsel of wood in¬ 
serted to keep the incision open. The 
shoot is pegged down with care and lightly 
covered w'itli soil. The effect of the fine 
growth of the layers set around the mother 
plant is very good. That, surely, is the 
way to follow' for the trade in future, and 
so in due time abolish the great loss of 
plants owing to grafting on R. ponticum. 
As that kind soon asserts itself after the 
death of the scion in many places there is 
far too much of it.—W. 

Rondeletia (Rogiera) graf issima. — 

Among the good old greenhouse plants 
that are gradually dropi*ing out of cul¬ 
tivation must be included this Rondeletia. 
Formerly known by the generic name of 
Rogiera, it forms a freely branched bush. 
'The general appearance of the clusters of 
flowers suggests that of the Laurustinus. 
Individually they consist, of a narrow 
tube about an inch long, with an expanded 
mouth in the form of a five-i>oint.ed star, 
the entire bloom being aU>ut one-third 
of an inch across. They are of a pretty 
blush tint when fully expanded, while the 
exterior of the tube and the unojxmed buds 
are deep pink. The perfume, though not 
powerful, is very pleasing. This Ron¬ 
deletia is strictly a greenhouse plant, as 
if kept too warm thrips are very likely 
to attack the leaves and disfigure them. 
A suitable compost may lx* made up of 
equal parts of loain and peat, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand and small 
nodules of charcoal. Good drainage and 
firm potting are essential. The flowers 
of this Rondeletia are jmrtlcuJnrly wel¬ 
come from the fact that they open during 
the autumn. Scarce as many less known 
greenhouse plants are now, it. is very 
probable that, with the fuel restrictions 
which prevail at the present time, con¬ 
siderable numbers w'ill drop out of cul¬ 
tivation altogCtli^r.^— K; It. W. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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TREES ARB SHRUBS 


MAGNOLIA FRASERI. 

This is one of the older and hardier kinds 
from the South-Eastern United States. It 
was introduced to England In 1786, but 
even now is far from common. In its 
native home it reaches a height of over 
30 feet. It is a summer-lea ting variety, 
each leaf being quite a foot long and 
nearly 6 inches wide. The flowers, deep 
cream in colour, are, when fully open, 
each over 7 inches.wide. It comes into 
bloom late in May, a succession of flowers 
being kept up during June. 


troduced about twenty-five years ago, but 
is still uncommon. Some of the earlier 
trees have grown Into fine specimens, and 
give promise of Its becoming a really fine 
ornamental tree. To raise a stock of 
plants it would probably be necessary to 
introduce seeds from Japan, although 
some could doubtless be raised from the 
trees at present in this country.—D. 

THE POTENTIALITIES OF THE 
HAWTHORN. 

The note from “ A Scottish Gardener ” 



Flowers of Magnolia Fraseri m a vase . 


Betula Maximowiczi.— This is one of 
the most interesting of the rarer Birches, 
and also one of the most decorative. It 
is a Japanese tree, which, under satisfac¬ 
tory conditions, grows up to 90 feet or 
100 feet high. The bark is yellowish- 
brown, that of the older parts of the tree 
peeling off in the same way as that of 
other Birches. The heart-shaped leaves 
are larger and broader than those of other 
Birches. The inflorescences are also finer 
than those of other species, the male cat¬ 
kins being up to 5 ificlTes-Jong, nAl-^the 
fema lei catkins 3 ind yesi (pjk *tg_ in- 


npon the absurdity of attempting to cross 
the Hawthorn with the Pear, or any 
other fruit, was surely conceived In a 
spirit that is decidedly unprogressive and 
lacking in vision. The writer in The 
Field simply put forward a very pertinent 
question In his allusion to this subject. 
Who shall say what hidden possibilities 
are folded up in the ovary of a humble 
Hawthorn blossom? The Hawthorn is 
surely worthy of the attention of the 
hybridist. It carries an enormous crop 
of fruits, it is extremely hardy, and it is 
quite possible that that crop could be Im¬ 


proved in size and flavour, and so rendered 
of great value to mankind. We have 
surely abundant evidence In our gardens 
to-day of the creation of magnificent 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables from quite 
as insignificant a subject as the common 
Hawthorn. If workers in plant genetics 
took the same narrow view as “ A Scot¬ 
tish Gardener,” then, I am afraid, pro¬ 
gress would be impossible, and stagna¬ 
tion would be the result. 

The genesis and subsequent development 
of a hybrid fruit owing its parentage to 
the Hawthorn may prove a work that 
must of necessity extend over a long 
period. It may well be that the man who 
starts the experiment will not live to see 
it finished. Many of the most important 
experiments in cross-fertilisation of this 
character require more than one genera¬ 
tion for their completion. This fact, 
however, does not deter the enthusiastic 
worker in this field of science. Know¬ 
ledge, too, is continually improving and 
Increasing. Theories of to-day are swal¬ 
lowed up to-morrow in some broader gene¬ 
ralisation or law or wider or deeper view. 
The stimulus of the appropriate object is 
all that is necessary to rouse the slumber¬ 
ing inherited instinct that now lies dor¬ 
mant in the way of a Hawthorn blossom. 

If we fail to realise this, we may well 
read our horticultural history all over 
again, from the story of our native Crab 
to the development of such a noble fruit 
as the modem Apple. One of the greatest 
workers in the improvement of fruits— 
the late Thomas Andrew Knight—has 
written :—“ The native Crab of our woods 
was first transmuted into a rich Apple by 
culture through successive generations, 
and during its progressive changes it be¬ 
came habituated to culture. Like every 
other plant, under similar circumstances, 
it grew more and more dependent upon 
the care of man, as it became better 
adapted to his iservice.” Was it not to 
the care and attention bestowed upon the 
native Crab, or wild Apple, by the eccle¬ 
siastics of the Middle Ages, that we owe 
many varieties of the Apple we now 
jKxssess? And may the same not be said of 
the Plum and its parent, the Sloe? Let 
“ A Scottish Gardener ” consider more 
carefully what possibilities may lie hidden 
in the Hawthorn. 

George M. Taylor. 

Portohello, Mid-Lothian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Rhododendrons.— I have a lot 
of alterations to make in my garden, and 
would like to move Rhododendron 
piaecox, R. ponticum, and Azalea mollis 
now. Is it too soon, and can I move other 
deciduous shrubs before the leaves have 
fallen? —A. H. Wolley-Dod. 

[You may safely move the subjects 
named by you at once. This includes de¬ 
ciduous shrubs as well, for there will be 
no danger in shifting them at the present 
time.] 

Celastrus articulatus.— This is fruiting 
more freely this year than last, and in a 
few days the berries will open and show 
the yellow arils and crimson or deep 
scarlet interior of the fruits. The unfor¬ 
tunate thing about tliis Celaistrus is that 
it is a little too rampant, and should not 
be planted where it will ..smother other 
shrubs, round which it will twist itself and 
■strangle them.—Ess. 

Rubus arcticus fecundus.— Tliis is the 
best-fruiting form of the Arctic Bramble. 
The berries on the trailing plants have sn 
agreeable fragrance, quite perceptible 
when they are picked. A few put into a 
-saucer will perfume a room for several 
days. It is far from being aggressive, 
and will be a long time before it asserts 
itself to the cfetnmeritlof its neighbours 
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ECOHOJWY. 


Still pursuing the theme of the spring 
garden, for it would be fickle to postpone 
the subject until the spring, I should like 
to offer a few observations on inexpensive 
combinations of various plants that bloom 
between March and mid-May. We cannot 
hope to be so lavish in our displays as in 
the days before the war. At the moment 
of writing there is a huge rift in those 
terrible war-clouds, and through it we 
have a glimpse of heaven. But the sky 
will not yet be cleared, the storm clouds 
will take some time to dissipate, and long 
after the last shot is fired they will cast 
their shadows over the nations. Without 
stint our resources have been blown away 
in steel and lead and smoke, and a huge 
cheque has been drawn on Futurity, so 
that “ Ways and Means ” have imposed 
modifying conditions upon our expendi¬ 
ture. We are therefore “ willy-nilly ” 
forced to set stern limits upon what we 
spend in that portion of the garden which 
is not strictly utilitarian ; but this in itself 
should not prove so derogatory to our 
efforts as may at first sight appear. 

Display does not necessarily mean pro¬ 
fusion. A too great profusion is volup¬ 
tuary and heavy, and may easily be 
vulgar. We would rather aim at chaste¬ 
ness, neatness, prettiness, and these may¬ 
be achieved without making any but the 
most moderate demands upon our purse. 
There is a clearly marked dividing line 
between the two ideas. The one demands 
bold grouping, vivid colour arrangements, 
imposing effects; the other, far more dis¬ 
crimination in the selection of subjects, 
aims at repose, aesthetic blending of tints, 
a greater variety, the interest of which 
is in the details rather than the mass. 
The one is more Expensive, the other the 
more exacting. A happy combination of 
the two is by no means impossible, as 
probably the majority of my readers will 
agree. 

In the days of my youth, the “ ribbon ” 
arrangement of plants was in full vogue, 
and the most popular blending of our 
national colours was composed of Silene 
pendula compacta, Saponaria calabrlca 
alba, and Myosotis dissitiflora. Inexpen¬ 
sive as these were, and are, I do not know 
that any other combination in the same 
colours could be much more pleasing. And 
if it be said, as it is said by some, “ Oh! 
tfidfce are too common,” I reply, “ Hold, 
there. I deny the right of anyone to 
class any flower as ‘ common,’ If used in 
a sense derogatory to that flower.” Every 
flower that grows ig^ masterpiece far be¬ 
yond our com proven sio», woiMlpFfiil be¬ 
yond ' coMpute : , iA^tAJeyoJai t%rds. 


“ Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out of the crannies— 

I hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under¬ 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and all in 
all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

—Tennyson. 

We who Jove flowers dare not speak 
slightingly or hear others speak slight¬ 
ingly, of the simplest flower that grows— 
simple to look at, but marvellously com¬ 
plex in reality—for even those that are 
considered the meanest are nothing less 
than one of the gifts from God. But let 
us get back to our garden. 

I have always held that the old- 
fashioned arrangement of Saponaria, 
Silene, and Myosotis has never been out¬ 
done by the newer arrangement of red, 
white, and blue Hyacinths. Personally, I 
consider them the prettier, but that is a 
matter of taste. At all events, this much 
can be said—that whereas five hundred 
Hyacinths would cost from three to four 
pounds, the same number of the above 
plants would not cost as many shillings if 
raised (as they so easily are) from seeds. 

That is economy, not the false economy 
of growing Parsnips under our bay win¬ 
dow and against the front door, but true 
economy, nevertheless, because, as I have 
before asserted, Beauty is a definite and 
legitimate necessity, quite as much ns 
Parsnips. So we will pursue our theme 
a little further on the same lines. 

There is quite a number of spring- 
flowering plants as satisfactory as regards 
cost, quite as familiar and quite as useful 
as those enumerated. We naturally de¬ 
test anything approaching the stereotype 
in our designs. Change is the very 
essence of things in successful gardening. 
Every garden lover is more or less a poet, 
even though he may not know r it, and may 
be quite unable to express his thoughts in 
rhyme. But he has the imaginative 
faculty—he is never at a loss for new 
ideas—and it is quite easy for him, when 
asked to introduce new ideas and new de¬ 
signs as season follows season. He is 
never found wanting in this respect, hence 
his garden never fails to be interesting. 
The most homely subjects, properly used, 
become sources of unexpected enjoyment. 

Daisies are among the “despised” 
flowers, yet who, remembering the days 
of childhood, would deny that they carry 
with them a sentiment which goes back 
to the very beginning of things? The 
heart must indeed be callous that does not 
keep a warm corner for them. A good 
red and a good white Daisy should be 
given a home In every flower garden, 
whether that garden be poor or preten¬ 
tious, not merely by virtue of the senti¬ 
ment belonging to them, but because of 


their utility and their effectiveness. Yet 
they were falling into disuse not so very 
long ago. The compact yellow Erysimum 
and the Tom Thumb Wallflowers deserve 
more general notice, and I mention them 
because I find I cannot dispense with them 
in my own garden. I do not Intend to 
allow these “ thoughts ” to degenerate 
into a catalogue (perish the thought!), 
but I have hoped, by referring to old 
favourites that have been a trifle neg¬ 
lected, others will naturally suggest them¬ 
selves to you, for I warrant me that a 
scamper, in imagination, round the garden 
as it used to be in days of old will bring 
us face to face with many an old, worthy, 
yet half-forgotten favourite. 

So far, I have alluded chiefly to “rib¬ 
bon ” plants, but there is another group 
of inexpensive old-fashioned planks which, 
I consider, give their best effects when 
massed together in groups and beds. 
Being more variable in colour and of 
more neutral tints, they are not so con¬ 
spicuous as some of their garden com¬ 
panions, though they yield to them in 
nothing else. I refer to good ordinary 
strains of hybrid Primroses, Polyanthus, 
and Auriculas. 

In the hands of specialists I know to 
what new glories these may be lifted, but 
I do not contemplate them in their high 
station. I know them best, as you know 
them, In their ordinary every-day dress, 
grown under ordinary conditions, in ordi¬ 
nary gardens, by ordinary gardeners who 
have no time to specialise. And, deny it 
who can, they are simply “great.” I ad¬ 
mire, as I have always admired, the 
specialist’s productions, especially in 
Auriculas ; but these are war times; our 
perceptions are clouded somewhat by this 
kill-joy, Economy. Only, when brighter 
and more prosperous days come again, I 
shall hope to indulge In one or two ex¬ 
pensive hobbies, according to my wont in 
days gone by. I am only one of a great 
multitude who cherishes the same hope. 

There is yet another use for the whole 
of the plants I haw referred to above, 
and that is as carpet plants for Tulip 
beds. I cannot say I admire a “bare” 
Tulip bed. I admire the Tulips im¬ 
mensely, though their season is too short; 
but when a suitable carpet is beneath 
their gaudy heads, I almost admire the 
carpeting more than the Tulips. I always 
endeavour to get the most I can from my 
garden, and if my Tulip bed (gay with 
Tulips for only two or three weeks) can 
be made pretty with furnishing for, say. a 
couple of months, then I am all for the 
furnishing. To this end I make free use 
of the cariet; blue Myosotis under yellow 
Tulips, Erysimum under red Tulips, 
Myosotis and double Arabis interplanted 
under crimson Tulips, Tom Thumb dark 
Wallflowers under Emperor Daffodils, and 
so on. One could give an endless list; 
but again, I say, this is not my purpose. 
We all find it is much more pleasurable 
to think out and devise our own combina¬ 
tions, and this very thing prevents our 
gardening from becoming either mechani¬ 
cal or stereotyped. One looks in a garden 
for the personal impress of the gardener, 
and incidentally hits on an interesting 
study in psychology. Show me a garden 
and I will show you a gardener, and what 
manner of man he is. 

There is no end to what could be written 
on the spring garden. Nothing short of 
a three-volume book could do it justice. 
I do not attempt the task. My thoughts 
were more or less on the subject proper, 
but present-day conditions made it ad¬ 
visable that I should venture to see in 
what manner it could be dealt with on 
strictly economical (■ lines. Hence the 
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OUTDOOR 

GIANT ROCKFOILS (Megasea). 

The giant Rockfoils of our gardens, known 
as Megaseas, are so beautiful at all sea¬ 
sons of the year, that the wonder is they 
are not even more popular than they now 
are. From all the other Rockfoils they 
are known by their massive size and 
breadth of leaf, while, as a general rule, 
they are evergreen, and so are effective at 
all times. Most of them are beautiful when 
in blossom during the earlier months of 
spring. Now and then, it is true, the 
flower buds get nipped by spring frosts; 
but even if this occasionally happens, 
general results are enough to justify their 
culture. Resides, it is so easy to pot up 
the plants in autumn and give them the 
shelter of a cold frame or an awning of 
mats, since plants so treated bloom freely | 


PLANTS. 

A very fine series of hybrids has been 
raised in recent years by Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, by crossing M. cordifolia and M. 
purpurascens. In these hybrids the good 
qualities of both parents have been re¬ 
tained. The plants are all of strong, 
vigorous growth, although varying in the 
colour of the flowers and stature. 

One charm of these great Rockfoils is 
their rich autumnal and winter colouring. 
M. Straclieyi and M. purpurascens are 
especially good in this way, and many of 
Mr. Smith’s hybrids are effective when 
planted in exposed positions. With other 
fine-leaved, plants they show to advantage, 
some having leaves suffused with crimson, 
red, and soft yellow, while others are of 
the most vivid colour—crimson and brown. 
We have in the Megaseas a group of fine- 


it will grow like a weed. Yon should 
leave a plant in the open air, protecting as 
advised above, so as to test its hardiness 
in your district.—d3r>.] 

October flowers.— Although September 
was wet, with high and often very cold 
winds, many things are flowering freely. 
Scabiosa caucasica and the Chinese 
Hound’s-tongue (Cynoglossum amabile) are 
splendid. Many flowers were cut for the 
house from both plants, but even now good 
posies can be got from them. There are 
many buds of the Scabious to open, but 
the Hound’8-tongue is gradually going to 
seed. Several Roses have withstood the 
storms, Cramoisie growing over a large 
Holly being lovely. The late blooms, 
although less brilliant than the earlier 
ones, are very bright. Zephirin Drouhin 
is blooming freely now (October), and 
there appears little evidence of its waning. 
Near by Lady Waterlow has been fine, but 
it is now resting awhile to burst again into 



Part of a group of the Giant Bockfoil Megasea (Saxifraga) cordifolia . 


and form handsome plants for cool green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration. 

One of the best for pot and tub culture 
is M. crassifolia, which has large clusters 
of Peach or Almond-tinted blossoms on 
tall stems, the fragrance on a warm day 
being like that of Hawthorn. Another fine 
variety is M. cordifolia purpurea, which 
bears its pendulous bell-shaped flowers on 
vivid red stems 18 inches or 2 feet in height, 
the blossoms being darker in colour than 
those of M. crassifolia. 

Other very fine species are M. purpur¬ 
ascens, M. Straclieyi, M. cordifolia, and M. 
ciliata, the last with large hairy leaves, 
but the most tender of the whole group, its 
leaves succumbing to the first sharp frosts. 
Its flowers are whitish with a rosy-red 
centre, and effective in warm, sheltered 
localities or under ooftfr- frame culture in 
pots oiftubs, a« abov ^rey ^n^qei Ajfa j ^ 


leaved, flowering plants worthy of every 
attention, for we do not believe that the 
hybrids now known, fine as they are, will, 
remain long the best, now that it is seen 
that the species and varieties seed so freely 
and give such good results when crossed. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The blue Spiderwort (Commelina 
ca*lesft<is).—Will you please tell me if 
Commelina coelestis is hardy, or if it 
should be protected or taken up and 
treated as Dali lias are through the win¬ 
ter P -—J. 

[This plant delights In light, warm soil. 
The roots are fleshy, and in some districts 
it is well to cover them with coal arihes 
on the approach of winter. In cold, wet 
districts the roots may be lifted and 
stored in dry leaf-soil. In warm and 
stony soils and on light soils near the sea, 


flower late in the autumn should the 
weather be favourable. Mrs. Waddle, of 
rich apricot colour, has been magnificent. 
The Missouri Evening Primrose (CEnothera 
missouriensis) has also been good for many 
weeks in an east border. Autumn-flower¬ 
ing Clematises are good. C. Flammula 
and C. grata, growing in diverse places, 
are flowering freely, but the most con¬ 
spicuous is C. nutans, with sweetly-scented 
bell-like flowers. The Vines are handsome, 
some on pergolas, others climbing over 
fruit and other trees. A pretty combina¬ 
tion is the old white Everlasting Pea and 
a variety named Apple Blossom, with a 
few groups of Montbretia mixed with 
them.—G. A. 0. 

Naturalising the Swiss Wood Gentian.^ 

I do not happen to have seen elsewhere any 
use made of the! Swis& IWbod Gentian (G. 
asclepiadea) natjuyilistog L - in- Britieh 
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woods. More’s the pity, for, beautiful as 
it is in the flower border, it is still more so 
in the wild, where it may be grown in 
hundreds from seed scattered in any fairly 
moist places. Effect is perhaps more 
quickly to be secured by sowing the seed in 
lines in a border, but the plants must be 
moved before they have time to send forth 
the prodigiously long and tough roots with 
which they dive into Mother Earth, and 
which make transplanting uncertain after 
the second year’s growth. This Gentian 
has the merit of a long flowering season; 
not that individual plants remain specially 
long in bloom, but some are much later 
than others. Thus, this year I have the 
first flower noted on July 17, and there are 
still, in mid-September, plenty of arching 
spires in thp woods, both blue and white. 
They associate there delightfully with 
different varieties of Montbretia and with 
Antholyza paniculata, all of these being 
distasteful to rabbits and well able to take 
care of themselves.— Herbert Maxwell 
in The Garden, 

Double China Asters.— It is refreshing to 
see how well we can get along in gardens 
without seeds of the double China Asters. 
As is well known, the bulk of our seeds of 
China Asters, especially those sold in col¬ 
lections, came from Germany, and the 
cutting off of supplies from there led to a 
great restriction in the number of these 
flowers cultivated in gardens. This year 
it looks as if any great shortage of Ajster 
seeds has ceased to exist. I observe lots 
of gardens with all their former quantities 
of China Asters, and I am pleased to ob¬ 
serve the generally excellent quality of the 
flowers. This is apparent in the various 
classes. I see daily a garden with a good 
display of the old Quilled Asters, long the 
favourites of certain exhibitors, and these 
are very fine. I am not surprised at this, 
as many of these old exhibitors were in the 
habit of saving their own seeds from ex¬ 
hibition flow r ere.—S. A. 

Propagation of bedding plants. —This 
should be undertaken in earnest now, be¬ 
ginning with Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums, afterwards 
giving attention to Lobelias, Cupheos, 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, etc., which will 
strike readily in a frame kept close and 
shaded for a time. Calceolarias and 
Violas may be left till last. Pentsfemojis 
and Phloxes should also be propagated to 
the required number. These may be 
put into beds of prepared soil made up 
m frames or cold pits. If but a few 
dozens of each are needed, handlights will 
suffice. The plants are, however, some¬ 
what more difficult to protect from frost in 
these than in frames. 

Physalfs Bunyardi. —A reference to P. 
Franchetti and P. Alkekengi, in a recent 
issue, reminded me of the less-known 
variety, P. Bunyardi. It is a very robust 
variety, and produces freely its bright 
orange-red bladder-like calyces, which are 
very useful for decoration in the winter. 
P. Bunyardi, however, requires to be kept 
in its place, as, compared with the better- 
known varieties, it is more inclined to 
trespass.—W. McG. 

Pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum) ulfgino- 
sum failing. —Is not the failure of this 
plant experienced by “ E. B. S.” caused 
by drought? I have occasionally seen it 
go off in the same wav, but generally 
after a dry period. It should have plenty 
of moisture to keep it going, and in 
moist, rich soil it hardly ever fails in the 
way described by your correspondent.— 
Ess. 

Aster Louvain. —As a pink variety of 
tail growth, this can be commended. It 
has bright-pink flowers, and partakes of 
much of the character of Climax, from 
which it is said to be a seedling. The 
erect habit and pyramid-like spikes of 
good-sized flowers are effective in the bor¬ 
der or w hen cut/for' thp house.I Ip good 
soil it will grow o^e^ihj^h—Ls i 


CHfiYSflllTHEHOlIS. 


HOUSING. 

By now most of the general stock should 
be placed under cover, as about this time 
sharp frosts occur, which would harm the 
flower-buds of those plants which have 
burst the calyx or green covering over the 
petals. After this takes place the flowers 
are not secure from either frost or rains, 
which cause the petals to damp, perhaps 
not at the time when first placed under 
cover, but when the flowers are partly ex¬ 
panded they sometimes go off. This in 
many cases is due to their getting wet after 
expansion takes place. Place all plants 
in houses as light as possible, and as near 
to the glass as circumstances will allow, 
even if they must be raised on temporary 
stages to effect this, until the flowers are 
nearly expanded, when they may be re¬ 
moved to a more convenient position to be 
seen. Light and proximity to the glass 
add greatly to the colour of the flowers. 
It ought to be a primary consideration to 
have each variety in its natural colour. 

When the plants are grown to produce 
large blooms very often more plants are 
grown than space' for housing can be 
found. In such cases the plants are 
crowded together, and very little light, 
reaches the foliage of those in the centre 
of the group. If the wood of such plants 
at housing time was thoroughly ripe, as it 
ought to have been, the loss of much of the 
,foliage in the middle by overcrowding will 
not be felt nearly so much as might be ex¬ 
pected, but should the plants not be in this 
condition it would not be wise to over¬ 
crowd them. Air should be given night 
and day in abundance when the plants are 
first housed. Water will not be required 
at the roots nearly so often as was the 
case when the plants occupied an outside 
position. After the watering, which should 
be always done in the morning, has been 
finished, any surplus water that has 
drained from the pots should be at once 
removed, wiping the floor (if stones or 
bricks) quite dry, thus preventing the 
spread of mildew. In plants that have 
been looking yellow in the foliage during 
the past summer, owing in most cases to 
the water given them being cold and hard, 
a gradual change will take place soon after 
being housed, as the plants not requiring 
nearly so much water can be supplied from 
the tanks in the houses, so much not being 
needed for the regular occupants, such as 
Vines or Peaches, when the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are placed in these houses. Where 
such houses as those named or a green¬ 
house can be devoted entirely to blooming 
the Chrysanthemums, a nice effect can be 
produced by arranging the plants neatly. 
A broad, sloping bank is the best means of 
seeing the flowers of each in the best 
manner, placing the tallest plants at the 
back. This also is much better for the 
plants than huddling them into the house 
without any consideration for effect, as is 
sometimes done. The back walls of 
vineries, where other plants such as Figs 
or creepers are grown, can be made to re¬ 
ceive a few of the tallest plants by cutting 
in any superfluous growth. This can 
easily be done where such subjects as 
Plumbago capensis are grown on the back 
walls of a vinery. By such means what 
would otherwise be almost bare walls are 
rendered quite gay with the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums When in flower. It is a good plan to 
have all the Japanese varieties by them¬ 
selves, and the incurved also in one house 
by themselves—that is, if exhibiting is an 
object, as more heat can be given to the 
former at the time the flowers are ex¬ 
panding, which is an advantage, as arti¬ 


ficial heat applied to the latter In excess 
makes the petals reflex instead of incurve, 
a6 they ought to do. 

-It is risky to defer housing tlie 

latest varieties until too late, so if these 
have not been yet attended to no further 
delay is advisable. Prior to housing, the 
structure ought to be well cleaned—wood¬ 
work and glass alike being well washed 
down with hot soapy water, followed by a 
brisk «yringing with clean cold water. 
Before placing the pots in position let them 
be thoroughly washed, and all withered 
foliage at the same time removed. The 
bottoms of the pots must be carefully 
scrutinised in order that no snails may be 
left lurking in the drainage holes. These 
are apt to be overlooked, and, when 
housed, their appearance soon bears wit¬ 
ness against the grower. When staging 
has been completed it is advisable to run 
a brisk heat through the pipes in order to 
dry up superfluous moisture. This can be 
furthered by leaving the ventilators ajar 
during the time the heat is applied. After¬ 
wards vaporise the house lightly on two 
successive evenings in order to destroy 
any stray aphides. This precaution, when 
the after-treatment is quite cool, some¬ 
times renders further vaporising unneces¬ 
sary. So long as the nights are free from 
frost, free ventilation should be the rale, 
and until the buds begin to show colour 
liquid stimulants may be afforded at alter¬ 
nate waterings. Good Chrysanthemum 
growers aim at keeping a dry and buoyant 
atmosphere, so, when possible, the daily 
washing down of the floor may be, mean¬ 
time, dispensed with.— Scot. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums at 
Hlghgate. — Allotment-holders of the 
Borough of Hornsey, (in the North of Lon¬ 
don, made a wonderful show of vege¬ 
tables, etc., on Saturday, September 21st 
last, an additional attraction being the 
several displays of hardy flowers and 
early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
At the exhibition under notice the com¬ 
petition was very good, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the season and the unpro- 
pltious character of the weather during the 
whole of September. The first and second 
prize-winners both showed well, hand¬ 
some, freely flowered bunches of the 
Mass6 family being mostly in evidence, 
proving how Invaluable is this family of 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemum. 
These are Marie Masse (mauve-pink), 
Horace Martin (yellow), Crimson Marie 
Massd (bronzy-crimson), Well’s Masse 
(white), and others. A good, rich bronze 
shown on this occasion was Nina Blick, a 
free-flowering sort, and a plant with a 
sturdy, bushy habit of growth. In normal 
times the allotment gardens of the 
Borough of Hornsey are a blaze of colour 
during the autumn, and huge posies are 
gathered quite freely by the growlers over 
quite a long period.— D. B. Crane. 

Border Chrysanthemums. —Look over 
the plants every few days, and pick off 
decaying foliage"and spent blooms., to pre¬ 
serve a tidy appearance. Look to stakes 
and ties, and renew, if necessary, to pre¬ 
vent the plants being blown over, and 
run the hoe through the surface after¬ 
words to aerate the soil. If the lifting of 
any of the late October-flowering varie¬ 
ties is contemplated, the same should be 
cut round at once w r ith a spade, and be 
well watered in dry weather. They will 
then suffer to a far less extent when 
lifted and potted, and give more satisfac¬ 
tory result® afterwards. 
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Fruit. 

APPLE TOWER OF GLAM1S. 
Amongst the Apples which succeed'equally 
well in any part of Great 11 ritain there are 
wane kinds which merit attention ns being 
adapted for special purposes, the excellent 
variety here illustrated being one of those. 
I have always looked upon this Apple as 
one of the very best for growing as a stan¬ 
dard in either Grass orchards or even on 
cultivated land, that is, where the surface 
roots are not likely to be injured by deep 
digging. The tree is peculiarly adapted 
for growing ae an orchard standard on ac¬ 
count of its spreading habit, the heads 
rarely requiring thinning out, being quite 


unlike some others in this respect. After 
lK?iug planted the shoots require to be 
shortened back two or three times, so as 
to gain sufficient branches to form a well- 
balanced head. This Apple is an example 
of not treating all varieties alike In the 
matter of pruning or shortening back, for 
whereas some kinds will form a well- 
balanced head if only shortened back once 
or twice, Tower of Glamis is not one of 
these: hence a little extra pruning is neces¬ 
sary to secure a well-balanced head, and 
also enable it to carry its weight of fruit 
without breaking off the branches or pull¬ 
ing them out of shape. It is also a free- 
fruiting variety. 

This Apple is much grown In Scotland 
and also the northern counties of England, 
and its cultivation might well extend 
further south. In shape it is conical, 
rather angular, the ridges standing out 
rather distinctly, ns m tty be seen b| the 

illustrated, j.At ^vjOV 11 3l@ e 


green, slightly flushed with dull red, this 
latter being more pronounced according to 
the soil it is grown in. After being 
stored it. chungcs to a pleasing yellow. 
The flesh is Arm and crisp, and w’hen 
cooked has a very piquant flavour, 
which worthily classes it amongst our beet 
late eookiug kinds, especially as it keeps 
well into February, and in a good fruit 
store later still. On account of its spread¬ 
ing habit it is uot suitable as a trim-grow¬ 
ing pyramid, but could be cultivated as a 
spreading bush if pruned in sufficiently for 
the first two or three years to enable it to 
form a well-shaped tree. For the dwarfing 
stocks it is not so well adapted, as the 
habit of growth is against this. The Crab 
appears to be its ideal stock, and on this it 


is best to work it, even if it be grown as 
a bush for garden culture. I^arge stan¬ 
dards of inferior kinds might well be re- 
grafted with Tower of Glam Is. Some 
very handsome fruits of this were shown 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s fruit 
exhibition recently held in the London 
Scottish Drill Hall. A. G. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears cracked.—Can yon kindly inform 
me what’ makes my Pears go like en¬ 
closed? A large number do so. The soil 
is dry and sandy, the orchard is regu¬ 
larly cultivated, and manured fairly 
often. Apples do well, as a rule; Pears 
very badly, though they fruit freely.—B. 

[Your Pears have been attacked by the 
fungus (Clndosporium dendritlcum) which 
causes cracking of the sklnH ami black 
s|K»ts on the fruits, as in the case of those 
which you send. The fault lies at the 
roots. You ought to oi>en a trench at 


about 3 feet from the stem, cuttiug off all 
the roots. Then grub under the tree with 
a broad chisel, so as to sever all the roots 
that Incline to go downward. Refill the 
trench with fresh loam, then remove 
several inches of top soil over the roots, 
replacing this witli fresh, to which have 
been added bone-meal and w’ood-ashes, 
mulching the whole with rotten horsc¬ 
um nure. When this has been done, well 
syringe the tree with the caustic alkali 
solution.] 

Figs growing too strongly.—I have four 
or live very large Fig trees on south wall. 
This year there has been no fruit at all 
on them, and they are just a green, thick 
mass projecting from the wali. They are 
all in different parts of the gardens. How 
should they bo pruned, and should not 
whole blanches be cut right ouit? Also, 
they have at the !>ottom of the main stem 
a lot of small, bushy growths, like suckers. 
Three years ago most of the trees were 
covered with fruit, and they looked as 
though they had not been pruned or 
touched for many years.—M. 

(From what you say, it is evident that 
the roots of your Fig-trees have got out of 
hounds. Your bent course will be to open 
a trench at from 3 feet to 4 feet from the 
stem as soon as the trees shed their foliage. 
This trench should be 1 foot in width, to 
admit of the work being done conveniently 
and expeditiously, aud be carried to a 
depth of from 2 feet to 3 feet, so that the 
soli can be cut away from under the base 
of the hall, tunnelling under one half of 
the ball at a time, so tliat there shall be 
no accident. In the digging of the trench 
cut all roots found clean aw T uy. and when 
the one-half of the hall has been exposed 
in the manner described, till in with brick¬ 
bats and mortar-rubble, placing these in 
layers aud ramming as ffrmly as possible 
to get it. The brick-rubble, being of a dry 
nature, and i>ossessing no manorial con¬ 
stituent, will cheek exuberant root growth 
in future, and being, moreover, 1 foot in 
thickness, any roots that may penetrate 
will be of a fibrous nature only for some 
time to come. The best way, of course, in 
dealing with Fig-trees is to enclose their 
roots in a kind of brick tank, 3 feet to 
4 feet square, coucrcting the bottom and 
building the sides with bricks laid in 
cement, and making provision for the out¬ 
let of water at one corner into a rubble 
drain. If the above work is carried out 
early this winter you may leave the 
pruning uutil the spring, w hen the grow ths 
may be thinned out, cuttiug away all the 
weakest and retaining those well furnished 
with embryo fruits, which will be plainly 
visible at that date. Just sufficient wood 
should he laid in to furnish the wall, and 
no more. Should next season prove a dry 
one, pay particular attention to root water¬ 
ing, and when the fruits are swelling to¬ 
wards maturity give liquid - manure 
weekly; or, falling this, dissolve 2 ozs. of 
Peruvian gnauo in each gallon of water 
required. Thin out the shoots you refer 
to as suckers, aud nail a few T of the strong¬ 
est to the wall, to take the place in time 
of any old branches that you may desire to 
cut out.] 

Crossing the Apple or Pear with the 
Hawthorn.—Apart from whether the re¬ 
sult would lx* worthless or otherwise, I 
should be glad to know if such a cross is 
likely to bo practicable. If so, the ex¬ 
periment might be productive of very in¬ 
teresting results.-—W. J. Farmer. 

Late Plums and Gages—Those foitu- 
nate enough to have trees carrying crops 
of these should take great care of tne 
fruits, and protect them from wasps and 
flies by covering the trees with tiffany or 
muslin. They can then, • if desired, be 
kept till on the point of shrivelling—a 
condition in whiqU; tfrey) are then at their 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vines from which aH the fruit has been 
cut should at once have a partial pruning, 
removing all the un ripened wood first, ana 
shortly afterwards a portion of the rest, 
so as to leave for the present and until 
the leaves fall about 1 foot or so on each 
spur. It should be borne in mind that it 
is advisable to retain the rest of the 
foliage, which, until it falls, has its proper 
functions to fulfil through the receding 
sap, which undoubtedly assists the latent 
buas at the base of the leaves. Vines on 
which a portion only of the crop is now 
left should havp the rest of the bunches 
cut and afterwards bottled, so that the 
houses may 'be thoroughly ventilated. Any 
Vines which show indications of not hav¬ 
ing the wood well ripened should be 
assisted by keeping the pipes warm, but 
never close the house at such times. 

Hardy fruit. —Where the winter dress¬ 
ing of fruit trees forms a heavy item, an 
effort should be made to get this work for¬ 
ward before severe weather sets in, as the 
work can be performed in a better man¬ 
ner, and the early removal of all super¬ 
fluous matter exposes the trees to the 
cleansing influence of frost and rain. With 
me Currant bushes are nearly ready for 
pruning. Then will follow the Olierry, the 
Plum, and the Raspberry. The last will 
have the canes securely tied to the trel¬ 
lises, the (shortening or the canes, where 
necessary, being performed later on. A 
good mulch of rotten manure will make 
all safe for the winter. 

Peaohes and Nectarines.— I always 

prune as soon as the fruit os gathered. 
The shoots are then (tied in dose to the 
wall to ripen, and nothing more is needed 
till the time comes for untying and draw¬ 
ing the branches away from the wall, to 
prevent the buds getting too forward. To 
prevent the shoots getting injured by 
wind, a few stout rods are placed in the 
border 1 foot from the base of the wall 
and bowed into the coping. Every part 
of the trees is then washed with a solu¬ 
tion of Gishurst compound, 8 oas. rto the 
gallon of water. This, if properly applied, 
will cleanse the trees of insect larvae. i 

Rhododendrons may be moved end ' 
planted any time when at rest, but the 
present is the most desirable time. Plants 
with clear stems 1 foot or 2 feet from the 
ground always flower better than low 
bushes, and in very cold districts it is not 
advisable to plant in shaded situations. 
They set tlieir buds and bloom much better 
when exposed to the sun. In hotter dis¬ 
tricts, a dell not overhung with trees, but 
having a north aspect, is a suitable place 
for them. The first summer after plant¬ 
ing the surface of the soil should bo 
mulched with half-decayed litter, such as 
leaves, in order to prevent evaporation 
and to keep the roots cool and moist. 
When plants show signs of weakness, they 
should have a top-dressing of some rich 
compost, -such as cow manure and loam in 
equal parts, spread over the beds. As 
they bear lifting with impunity, they can 
be lifted at intervals, and some fresh, rich 
compost added to the soil, and then re¬ 
planted. 

Seakale has made splendid growth, but 
the crowns are late in ripening. No time 
should be lost in preparing the first batch 
for forcing, as Seakale doe® not start away 
freely unless a short season of rest is 
given to it. The. foliage should be re¬ 
moved as soon as it shows signs of decay, 
the roots lifted and left exposed on the 
ground for a few days, taking up suffi¬ 
cient only for the time being at this early 
season. A fairly strong heat will be 
necessary to start it into growth. The 
crowns should be Byringed two or three 
times daily, and all air and light excluded. 

Digitized by Googte 0 


SCOTLAND. 

Apples. —The time is at hand when all I 
Apples must be picked. The correct time 
at which to do so is, of course, when the 
fruits. part readily from the tree, but 
sometimes it is advisable to anticipate that 
time—for instance, when high winds may 
be looked for, or when birds begin to peck 
the softening fruits. Careful handling, 
alike in gathering and storing, is essen¬ 
tial if the Apples are expected to remain 
sound, and when storing, small, deformed, 
or bruised samples ought to be laid on one 
side for immediate use. In the prevailing 
.scarcity such fruits are of value, and 
should not be wasted. While the crop in 
bulk is under the average in those gar¬ 
dens, it is, considering all tilings, a fairly 
satisfactory one, and the following varie¬ 
ties have, as a matter of fact, yielded in¬ 
dividual fruits quite up to exhibition form. 
These are: Lane’s Prince Albert, Frog- 
more Prolific, Tower of Glamis, Warner® 
King, Lord Suffiold, and the Codlin varie¬ 
ties generally. 

Peaches under glass.— All the latest 
fruits have now been gathered, and a tho- 
aough inspection of the trees ought to be 
inode, with a view to getting rid of such 
wood as will not l>e needed for furnish¬ 
ing. No benefit can be derived from its 
presence, and its removal will permit of 
more sun and air reaching the bearing 
wood wliicli is retained. In fact, this 
course may with advantage be followed in 
the case of fruit trees which are generally 
grown under glass. Trees which have 
gross growth ought to be lifted and re¬ 
planted. This will check tlieir tendency 
to exuberance and induce fertility. If new 
borders are in contemplation, prepara¬ 
tions ought to be forwarded. A good, 
somewhat adhesive loam is the most suit¬ 
able for the purpose. Let the drainage 
be perfect, and if the subsoil is unsuitable 
a layer of concrete will pretent the roots 
working downward. This ought to slope 
gently toward the front, and upon it 6 
inches of broken rub We, bricks, or some¬ 
thing of that nature are none too much. 

Spinach. —The seedlings from the latest 
sowing of Spinach should now 1*> large 
enough for thinning. Although these 
plants will not require so much room as 
those from an earlier sowing, they will 
winter better, and their leaves will be 
larger if a space of 2 inches or 3 indies 
is allowed !>etween the plants. The early 
sowing will l>enefit if the leaves are 
picked, whether they are required for use 
or not, as this will cause the plants to 
make a more robust growth that will be 
better able to withstand the winter. Keep 
the soil stir led between the row®, and 
give an occasional dusting of soot in 
showery weather. 

Vegetable garden. —There will not be 
any forcing done in the majority of case®, 
but, should any be intended, a line or two 
of strong Asparagus plants may be cut 
down in readiness for lifting at the de¬ 
sired time. Naturally, the best roots for 
forcing are those from winch nothing has 
been cut, as these are more vigorous, and 
respond to forcing more readily. Such 
roots are preferable to bought-in ones, and 
are more suitable when four years or five 
years old. Potato lifting—in the case of 
the latest varieties—continues in this dis¬ 
trict to be much interfered with by heavy 
rains, and some anxiety is felt as to the 
ultimate safety of the crop, which, from 
tentative liftings, appears to be a heavy 
one. Spent crops are being removed as 
opportunity offers, and, despite unfavour¬ 
able weather, quite an appreciable amount 
of manure-wheeling has been done. I like 
to have as much manure as possible upon 
the quarters before digging commences in 
earnest. W. MoGuffog. 

Balmat Garden*, KirTiCudbrigTU, 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early vinery. —If the foliage is ripe and 
falling, the pruning of the Vines had best 
be done, although the starting under pre¬ 
sent conditions is not Likely to be early, 
so that they may have as long a rest as 
possible, if insect pests have not been 
troublesome during the past season, ordi¬ 
nary cleaning in the way of washing the 
rods after relieving them of loose bark 
will suffice. If it is the practice to dress 
them with Gishurst or some other com¬ 
pound, this must be deferred until the 
(house has been cleaned down. More care 
must be exercised in the cleaning of the 
rods, and subsequent dressing of the 
same, if red spider has been prevalent or 
mealy-bug present. If the attack of the 
latter is bad, the rods should be dressed 
with the following mixture. To make it 
take quarter-pint coal tar, one peck finely 
sifted clay loam, and mix both as inti¬ 
mately as possible. Then reduce the 
whole to the consistency of paint by the 
addition of boiling water. Apply when 
cold, and do not by any means allow it to 
touch the buds. ” Be on the alert next 
season, and destroy any insects wdiioh may 
appear by touching them with a camel-liair 
brush dipped in methylated spirit. After 
the cleaning has been carried out, top- 
dress the borders, if this has not been 
done already. 

Bush fruits. —The lifting and trans¬ 
planting of Red. White, and Black Cur¬ 
rants and Gooseberries for the purpose of 
making good vacancies in breaks and plan¬ 
tations or effecting alterations may now 
l>e carried out. Home-grown bushes may 
likewise now be planted, either for the 
same purpose or the formation of a new 
plantation. Well-manured soil is essen¬ 
tial for these fruits, and if it is poor, work 
in some well-rotted sliort manure at the 
tune of planting. Old hotbed material 2 if 
free of sticks or anything likely to bring 
about an attack of w hite mould or fungus 
at the roots, is much appreciated by the 
foregoing. Plant firmly, and after its 
completion afford a mulch of some descrip¬ 
tion. After the recent heavy rains, the 
.soil should not bo in need of further sup¬ 
plies of moisture. 

General work. —Clear away all spent 
crops, and get manure wheeled or carted 
in for the dressing of the plots prepara¬ 
tory to their being winter dug or trenched. 
The earlier the latter can be undertaken 
the better for next season’s cropping ar¬ 
rangements and the weil-lieing of the 
various subjects to be grown thereon. 
Space w ill not allow r of the question of deep 
digging being enlarged upon, but its prin¬ 
ciple® and value are now pretty generally 
understood, and put more frequently into 
practice than was formerly the case. 

Canterbury Bells, etc. —Both the single 
and Cup and Saucer varieties, together 
with Foxglove® and Forget-me-nots, 
should be planted in such place® as under 
thin shade and in open glades in the wild 
garden, or places in the shrubberies where 
bold group® can be introduced with good 
effect. Lift with good balls of soil, and 
if that in which they are to l>e planted is 
poor, open extra-isized holes and introduce 
wsoil of a letter quality. By adopting 
these tactic® first-rate results have been 
obtained in very unpromising (situations. 
Unless the soil is thoroughly moist, afford 
a good watering as the planting pro¬ 
gresses. 

Seedling Cyclamens— Early raised seed¬ 
lings having three and four leave® should 
be potted into 2-inch pots, using a mix¬ 
ture of one-half fibrous Joam, rubbed 
through a half-inch sieve, a quarter of 
peat and the same proportion of leaf- 
mould, with a good quantity of sand 
added. Stand the plants when potted on 
a shelf in a house where the temperaturo 
does not fall below 55 degsf. .Watering; 
should be carefully done until the roots 
are working freely in the new soil. 

Original from A. W. 
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(Guaranteed ®. Tested) 
are famously fibrous rooted s tougb as wbip-cord 5 witb a 


constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION - A." 

24 best and most popular roses 
tor general purposes* 

A splendid 0/1 / Carriage 

assortment. £-•! “ paid. 

Avoca (htl scarlet .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Earl of Warwick (ht). sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel MjJcolra (ht), Ivory white 1/3 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp). white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim- 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Gen. McArthur (ht). scarlet .. 1/3 

Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Killarney (ht). pink .. .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. .. 1/3 

La Toeca (ht), salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Flrric (ht). apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ash town (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Cbatenay (ht) saL pk. 1/3 
Mine. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 

Mme. Melanie Boupert (ht), yeL 1/3 
Mme ltavary (ht), orange yeL 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), saL 1/3 
Ophelia (ht), (lash pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (ht), rusy white .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (abb yellow .. 1/0 

Richmond (ht), scarlet.* j M 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION “ K.” 

12 first class sorts suitable for 
general use. 

Do well 1 / Carriage 

everywhere ■ v/ paid. 

Betty (ht). coppery rose .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Fishcr Holmes (hp), crim. scar. 1/ - 

F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 

H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Lady Ash town (hp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), saL pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Ilerriot, red .. .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht). orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (bp), rose pink .. !/• 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D.** 

12 choeen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent. 

Colouring ■! 1 /_ Carriage 

gorgeous. 11/ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/0 

Allred Colomb (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy Jamaln (hp), cerise .. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
General Jaquemlnot (hp), er. .. l/- 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (fib). pld gold and red .. 1/3 

La France (ht), rose .. .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht). pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 1/3 

Mn. John Laing (bp), roey pink 1/* 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/* 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION - J.". 

12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 11/0 Carriage 
colouring I I / O paid. 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Gruas an Teplitz (ht), crimson.* 1/3 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht). carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mtne. A. Cbatenay, sal. pink .. 1/S 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apricot yel 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mine. M. Boupert (ht), yellow .. 1/3 

Mre. R. O. S. Crawford, pink .. 1/- 

Ophelia(ht),flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Pharisaer (ht), rosy white 1/3 

Pee. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION “ R.", 

6 trees. 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges. Ao. 

Colours C O Carriage 

exquisite. v/ U paid. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10di 
Lady Penrance, soft copper .. lOd. 
Meg Merrllies. bright crimson.. lOd. 


Town Roses 

SELECTION "E." 

12 sorts proved suitable lor growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 11/ Carriage 

successful. 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (Jit).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschki (hp).' white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/8 

Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht). deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht). orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp). rose pink 1/ - 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red !/• 


Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION "O." 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds. 

About lft. "7 /ft Carriage 

In height. / /O pall. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 

Ellen Poulsen, deep rose 1/- 

Ema Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

E. Lamesch, orange pink .. 1/3 

Jessie, rose crimson .. .. 1/- 

Leonie Lamesch, coppery red .. 1/3 

Mr*. W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 1/ - 
Orleans, geranium red .. .. 1/ - 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bnahy.) 

Do*. 

WaUflowtr*. red .. 1/3 
„ yellow • • 1/3 
Forpet me not. blue 2/- 
Canterbury Belle in 
eep. colour*, white, 
rose, blue, or mUcd 2/6 
Iceland Poppiee.mxd. 2/6 
PolyantfiU*. mixed .. 3/- 
Sweet William* .. 2/6 17/6 

Pink Beauty Hybrid* 3/4 24/- 
Galien Alytrum .. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auricula* .. 3/9 28/- 

Purpl* Aubretia, pot* 4/- 30/- 
Oraecian Violet .. f/t 1 


100 . 
»/- 
9 /- 
14/“ 

1V« 

17/6 

21 /- 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION “P." 

12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed In bud. 

Last well 10/0 Carriage 
when cut. 1^/0 paid. 

Harry Kirk (t), yellow .. .. 1/6 

Lady Hillingdon (t). apri. yel... 1/3 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 
Liberty (t). velvety crimson .. 1/3 

Mme. A. Cbatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (hi), rose ... 1/3 

Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. A. Ward (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mn. G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 

Richmond (ht), scarlet.. .. 1/3 

Bunbunt (ht). cadmium yellow 1/3 

Gold Medal Roses 

SELECTION “ L." 

12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de 1 A /C Carriage 
la creme. IH/O paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

British Queen (ht). snowy white ]/3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1 /3 

G. C. Waud (ht). orange ver. .. 1/3 

Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. l/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 1/3 
M. de Slnety (ht), gold bronze.. 1/6 

Mn. A Carnegie (ht). white .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

Wlllowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

. SELECTION “ 8." 

6 roses suitable lor trellis, pillan, 
arches, pergolas, Ac. 

All very 71— Carriage 

vigorous. I i I paid. 

Alberic Barbler (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (cL.P.). blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 

Excelsa (W.). brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cL. P.). crim. white i/6 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION “ B.~ 

24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured Q O/ Carriage 
prize winners. paid. 

Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht). creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht), white .. 1/3 

Capt. Hayward (hp). scarlet .. 1/- 

Chas. Lefebvre (hp). crimson .. l/- 

Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 
Dean Hole (ht). silvery roso .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamaln (hp), cerise .. 1/- 

Ethcl Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht). white.. 1/6 

Gl. de C. Gulnoisseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 

Mn. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht). wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), roev pink 1 /- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht). pidk .. 1/3 

Mn. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh... 1/3 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry rod 1/ • 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION « T.“ 

12 first class new roses, nearly 
all gold medallists. 

Exceptional 17/C Carriage 
value- If /yJ paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 
Constance, rich yellow .. .. 1/6 

Isobel, carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 

Gorgeous. copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Hooslcr Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Machin, bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hamll, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 3/6 

Mrs. B. Walker .. M M 1/6 


Hardy Border Flowers Flowering Shrubs 

Bees* “Victory” Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto'SelectiorMSBeautiss 


Hardy Fruits 

41 Falstaff ” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best sorts Oft/ft Exceptional value 
Strong trees. fcU/ U Carriage paid 

1 Bromley's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William’s Pear, cook or eat, 

1 The Czar I’lum, cooker or dessert 
1 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert / 

1 Morel lo Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 

4 Boakoop Giant, Black Currant 
4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Superlative BaspbeiTy, the best 
All the above-named fruit* are very free 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sort*. 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 

1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft, gentian blue. 

2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy. 4ft, lilac. 

3 Double Hoilybock, 6ft. various colours. 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 6ft, violet, purple. 

6 Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy. 3ft, pink. 

6 Single Hoilybock, 6ft, various colour*. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft, sky blue. 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy. 4ft, blue. 

0 Red Elecampane, 5ft, crimson, bronze. 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 

11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnifleent blue. 

12 Dwarf Golden Uelenium. lift- 

13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft, salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin. 4ft, purest white. 

16 Gauze Flower. Gypsophlla 3ft. white. 


/ft Bee catalogue for plan showing 
VJ bow to plant Carriage paid 

16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft, various colour*. 

17 Siberian Iris, 3ft, rich blue. 

18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Flea bane, lift, mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft, various colours 

21 Pink Knotweed, Gin., rosy pink. 

22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Arena, 2ft. scarlet 

23 Mussin’s Catmint lift, lavender. 

24 Blue Fleabane, lift, violet blue. 

25 Blue Perennial Flax, lift 

26 Golden Marguerite, ‘2ft, rich yellow. 

27 Beesian Mlmulus. ‘Jin., scarlet gold 
26 Blue Starwort 2ft, rich blue- 

29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft, blue. 

30 Showy Stonecrop. 1ft. roey purple. 


Suitable for Q/ft Do weU in towns 

■mall gardens. v7/U Carriage paid- 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purpi*. 
Double Flowered Gone, golden yeUow. 

Bea Tamarisk, soft roey pink. 

Spiraea, Anthony Waterer, red. 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Weigels Eva Rathke, red. 

Oiant Mock Orange, white, j 
Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant sort 
Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Foraythia, very choice. *” ’ * 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty.' v 
Eecailonla Ingraml, red. . ; 


Fir© Flowers 

-PENDRNNIS” PYRETHRUMS 
7 superb hardy border plants. 

ExceUent A /ft Carriage 

tor cutting. *T/0 paid. 

(3 of each, 21 plants, P/6 carriage pd.) 

A. M. Kelway, single rose — — 9d- 

Cenl. French, single red .. 9d- 

Esmeralda, single ruse.. .. Pd- 

Queen Mary, double pink .. Pd- 

J. Kelway. single scarlet .. Pd- 

Hamlet single pink .. .. Pd- 

Yvonne, superb double whit*.. Pd- 


Paeon’s Roses 

-PORTIA’’. PAEONIKS. 

6 of the best and most gorgeous In 
cultivation. 

Immense Q/_ Carriage 

blooms. 5?/ paid 

3 of each, 18 plants, 20/ -, carriage pd. 

3 plant*, tame name, 3/6. 
Arsene Mulrel, lovely rose .. 1/9 

Feetiva Maxima, white.. .. 1/9 

Mme Calot, soft blush.. 1/9 

Cornea elegans. pink .. .. 1/9 

Neva, fine silvery pink.. .. 1/9 

Atrosanguineo. crimson — 1/9 


n 


c 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 

Per O /ft Carriage 

100 0/0 paid. 

Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for immediate planting 
to produce early supplies. 

Bees’ April Queen. 

Bees’ Flower of Spring. 
Winnings tadt 
Wheeler's Imperial 


Larkspurs 

- LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 


6 superb varieties, all Up- top for 
border and tor cutting 


Huge A I Carriage 

■pikes. paid. 

8 of each, 18 plant*. 8/6, carriage pd. 
3 plant*, tarn* name, 1/6 


Eureke, rich deep blue .. 9d. 

Belladonna, double sky blue .. 9d 
Albion, She best white .. .. 9d. 

Cestrian, double pale blue .. 9d. 

Lamartine, deep gentian blue.. 9d. 

Persimmon, large, sky blue — 90. 


Flame Flowers 

- PICKWICK '• PHLOX. 

10 magnificent hardy plant*. 

Vivid ft /ft Carriage 

colour*. \J/ v 

Aurora, salmon rose .. .. 8d. 

B. van Dedam, scarlet.. 8d. 

CoqueUcot. orange scarlet .. 8d. 

K. Campbell, salmon pink _ 8,1 

E. Danzanvillien. fine lilac .. bd 

Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 

F. A. Buchner, purest white .. 8>1 

Genl. Heutz, salmon red .. 8d. 

Iris, striking violet blue .. bd. 
Selina, pink, with cherry centre hd. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All goods aro sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In the 1/-, minimum carriage 5d- 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It Is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
■tamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 

may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 
lo-ue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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BEES. 


GLEANINGS. 

During the past "week I have been dipping 
into a bound volume of the “ Britieh Bee 
Journal ” of some thirty years ago or so. 
There is an abundance of all sorts of inter¬ 
esting reading, including many reviews of 
books, which especially attracted me. One 
such review is that of a book which might 
very well be brought up.to date so far as 
methods are concerned, and re-publiehed. 
It concerns an industry now in the fore¬ 
front of the great reconstruction scheme 
which the new Government has to take in 
hand after the General Election, namely, 
agriculture. This book’s title conveys the 
attractiveness of the volume to English 
people, whose native land is the only coun¬ 
try to-day, so we are told, which has in¬ 
creased its productivity from pre-war 
times, “ How to Make the Land Pay.” 

The subjects dealt with by the author, 
the Vicar of an English parish, extend 
from dairy-farming to Lavender-growing, 
from orchard fruits to ensilage, from 
rabbit-farming to Mushroom culture—two 
“ war-pushed ” industries, surely—from 
fish-farming to bulb-growing, etc. It in¬ 
cludes bee-keeping, of course, and the re¬ 
viewer says that 

“ in ten well-written pages we have a 
concise account of the best modern 
systems of bee-keeping, and words of 
encouragement and instruction derived 
from the author’s own experience.” 


1 intend to try to obtain a copy of this 
book. It will provide excellent reading, 
no doubt, in many ways. The reviewer 
gives a long extract from it on a Polish bee 
farm to show what may be done in this 
country towards meeting the demand for 
beeswax and honey. The industry was 
sensibly conducted in Poland, a country 
much in the public eye to-day. In all 
farms there will be found an orchard, 
generally sheltered from the north by the 
farm buildings or forest trees, and a por¬ 
tion of this orchard is used as a bee garden. 
When the larger landed proprietors go in 
for bee-keeping the position selected for 
the apiary is often the foot of some hill on 
the borders of a forest, the space of ground 
being enclosed by a wooden fence some 
G feet high. The turf is pared off for 

2 feet from each hive and the surface 
strewn with sand. The enclosure, if possi¬ 
ble, is selected with a south-east slope. 
All this, as beekeepers will know, is just 
perfect. As far as I can gather, the toles 
had then no system of movable frames in 
a super for surplus honey-gathering. It 
would seem as if the honey was obtained 
by a crude form of ‘‘ driving ” at the end 
of the main honey flow. But the reviewer’s 
description is not,very clear. There was 
a good demand for the wax for candles for 
the churches. 

Hawthorn honey. —The Editor of the 
“ British Bee Journal” asserts to an in¬ 
quiring correspondent, in the volume I 
have, that he has never seen this, and 
should not ever expect to do so. He is 
courteously corrected in a later issue by 
another reader and by a contributor to the 
“ British Bee Journal,” both of whom 
know it and lavish great praise upon it. 
It is, they say, the colour of olive oil, and 
dense in consistency. It is quite distinct 
from other honey, and is matchless fof its 
aroma and flavour. I can bear out the 
accuracy of this description. Having kept 
bees in a forest country where Hawthorns 
were unusually plentiful my honey 'was 
largely of this character in the seasons 


when Hawthorn bloom was profuse. A 
judge at a show at wtych I once exhibited 
to |he fcult jflj dv\gp|^favc 


prize-hunting) was so attracted by my 
honey’s unique flavour that he made par¬ 
ticular inquiry as to where my apiary was 
situated. He acknowledged that the 
flavour was quite new to him. 

From the same annual volume of the 
“ Britieh Bee Journal ” I extract the fol¬ 
lowing lines, more attractive for their 
practical truth than for any poetic merit. 
These are addressed to a would-be bee¬ 
keeper :— 

“ Read, ponder well, ahd seriously ask 
If you are fit to undertake the task 
Of keeping bees, if you, indeed, 
possess 

Qualification to ensure success. 

To be a skilful beekeeper you ought 
To know that you must mainly be 
self-taught.” 

Lady beekeepers are encouraged thus:— 

“ A lady’s hand, with its soft, gentle 
touch. 

To bee-controlling is adapted much.” 
The poet (?) is a Canadian, who, by 
emulating Virgil in his immortal Georgies, 
shows an ambition that has o’er-leapt it¬ 
self. The ” British Bee Journal re¬ 
viewer, however, is quite kind to this 
poetaster. He commends the consdseness 
and usefulness of the book without ven¬ 
turing an opinion upon its poetry or the 
chance the author has of displacing Virgil 
from his elevated position among bee poets. 

B. R. H. 

P.S.—Has any reader of Gardening a 
copy of either of the following poems on 
Bees:—‘‘The Bees: A Poem from the 
fourteenth book of Vannifcre’s Praedlum 
Rusticum,” by A. Murphy (1799), “ The 
Bee: A Poem in Four Books,” by John 
Evans, M.D. (1806), and ” Buzz-a-Buzz,” 
by W C. Cotton (1872). 


COfftESPO|lDE]lCE. 

F1.AHT8 AHD F&OWS&S. 

The Violet Cress (Ionopsidium aoaule) 
(B) is a hardy annual. If left undis¬ 
turbed, it reproduces itself in succeeding 
seasons, which is a great gain, as a few 
plants arc always in bloom the year 
through. It never exceeds 1$ inches to 
2 inches in height. Seeds may be sown in 
rtlte autumn or spring. Once sown, no 
special attention is necessary. 

Pentstemons In the open (H . M. B .).— 
We should advise you to leave your 
Pentstemons as they are. In all proba¬ 
bility ? if the winter is not too severe, they 
will live, and give you a fine lot of bloom 
next season. Cut away the seed-pods 
only, clean the bed, and top-dress in the 
spring with leaf-soil and short manure. 
If you have any seedlings, protect these 
in a cold frame during the winter, and 
plant out in April in a sunny position. 

Sweet Peas, sowing in autumn (F. G.). 
—In some warm districts yon may sow 
Sweet Peas in the autumn and be suc¬ 
cessful, but there is always the risk of 
severe weather and mice and other pests 
destroying them. You can assist them 
by protecting with coal ashes along each 
side and putting some small bushy stakes 
to them. The better way is to r$ise in 
pots under glass in spring, and plant out, 
sowing in the open air in the usual way, 
and thus maintaining a succession of 
bloom. 

Gloxinias (An Old Reader ).—During the 
winter you may let the tubers remain in 
the pots, or you may turn them out, shake 
clear of soil, and lay in a box of dry sand 
or soil. The house they are kept in during 
the winter should not fall below 45 degs. 
at any time. Do not. place too near the 
hot-water pipes, and if the soil gets very 
dry it may be damped. At the end of 
February, or in the early part of March, 
the tubers must be potted in a mixture 


of light loam, leaf-mould, and peat* in 
equal part®, addinjg about one-sdxth of 
silver sand. Pot lightly, and water very 
carefully for a tame after potting, keep¬ 
ing them as near the glass as you can 
while growing to prevent the foliage be¬ 
coming drawn. 

Chrysanthemums In the border 

(J. P. T.) _So much depends upon the 

varieties you have in your collection that 
we hesitate to say what you ought to do 
without first knowing their name®. Some 
sorts are much more robust than other®, 
and to adopt a general rule regarding the 
whole of them would be unwise. If you 
■have sufficient accommodation, and can 
spare the time, we would advise you 
to lift the old stools and plant them 
closely in a cold frame. Prepare a quan¬ 
tity of light, gritty compost before lifting 
the plants, and with this material make 
up a bed to the depth of several inches in 
the cold frame. Embed the old stools in 
the compost, observing the greatest care 
that the names do not get mixed, and if 
the soil be fairly moist no water will! be 
required for some days at .least. In this 
way all your stock may be preserved. 
With the advent of the New Year these 
old stools will bristle with numerous 
shoots, and then they may be detached to 
make cuttings, or the old plaints be 
divided into several portion® later for 
planting out into their flowering quarters. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A Holly hedge (Hedge).—¥ or such a 
position as you refer to, you will, we 
think, find nothing better than a Holly 
hedge. If the ground is deeply trenched 
and well manured, the Holly grows very 
fast, and scon forms a fine hedge. Pro¬ 
cure some strong, vigorous plant®. If the 
weather is at all dry in the coming spring 
mulch well with rotten manure and water 
■freely. Any shoots that grow too strongly, 
spoiling the symmetry of the hedge, should 
be removed with a sharp knife. Never 
use the pruning shears to trim a Holly 

hedge._ 

BMORT REPLIES. 

Lopper .—See reply to “ G. H.” re “ Gut¬ 
ting down Rhododendron® ” in our issue 

of December 14th, p. 641.- H. S. P., 

Devon. —Try Messrs. Thompson * and Mor¬ 
gan, Ipswich, who can supply several of 
the Everlasting Peas you refer to in both 
plant® and seeds. 

STAKES OF FLAHT8 AHD FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— F. IF. IF., Rhondda. 
—Quite impossible to name from such 
flowers as you send. 

Names of fruit. — C. R— Apples: 1, 
Golden Noble; 2, Wellington; 3, Blenheim 

Orange; 4, Cox’s Orange.- F. R. H. S. 

—Apple®: 1, Rymer; 2, Mere de Menage; 

3, Warmer’s King; 4, Sturmer Pippin.- 

E. L. —Apples: 1, Norfolk Beauftn ; 2, Red 
or Winter Hawthomden. Pear: 3, Glou 

Morceau.- P. R .—Apples: L Adam’s 

Pearmain; 2, French Crab; 3, Lady Hem- 

miker; 4, Annie Elizabeth.- F. R. — 

Apple Golden Noble.- E. S. —1, Apple 

Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Claygate Pear- 
main. 

CATAX4XTUEB RECEIVED. 

Wm. Artindalk and Son, Sheffield.— 
List of Reliable Seeds , 1919. 


A volume of verse.— A dainty volume of 
“ Sketches in Verse ” (illustrated) has 
!>een issued by Messrs. Blackwell, of Ox¬ 
ford, for the author, Hon. Mrs. Strachey. 
It has a “ Foreword ” of a few pages 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison. It may be 
well, he remarks, in this time of excite¬ 
ment, mourning, and horrors to turn to a 
volume of lyrics which breathe peace, 
love, and tender memories. The little 
IK>ems refer to various retreats on the 
Continent, and to abbeys, ruins, and 
famous gardens of our own country, the 
memory of which, once seen, lasts for a 
lifetime. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Founded and tor nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson , Author of 4 ‘ The English Flower Garden .* 9 J 


No. 2077.— Vod. XL. 


DECEMBER 28, 1918 


THOUGHTS IH THE GflROEH. 


OH FAUtUfyES. 


Wk have reached the shortest day of the 
year. The nights are at their longest, the 
win Is at its lowest. The life-pulsations 
of Mother Earth are at their feeblest, 
-Nature is at her dreariest. It is the time 
for rest. J.et us, then, lay aside our tools 
for the long night and jjartake of that 
physical rest which a long season, of sus¬ 
tained effort and unremitting labour has 
acinic red so essential. 

But wliile our thews and sinews are per¬ 
mitted to relax, is it not a favourable op- 
] iu-tunit.y for reflation and introspec¬ 
tion? When the earth was yet in its 
youth, the wise man had. aiready found 
out that “ there is a time for everything,” 
smd if in the far-off days of three thou¬ 
sand yehrs ago the world had advanced 
so far as to establish this trutii, how much 
more does it a pply to these so much fuller 
days of rusli, hurry, and hustle! 

Surely, then, we might claim this to be 
the time appointed for the necessary men¬ 
tal exercises of reflection and of introspec¬ 
tion. But iterliaps, seeing how largely the 
human element predominates in all our 
affairs, I ought to put introspection first. 

So, as I lay aside my tools, after scru¬ 
pulously cleaning them, I pace the garden 
path wliile the rays of the setting sun suf¬ 
fuse my face, and' cast my thoughts back 
over the seasons now past—spring, sum¬ 
mer, and autumn. I review' and rejoice 
over the successes of the year ; I fear not 
to call to mind the several failures. How 
much credit may I honestly claim to 
iryself for the one ; how far am I to blame, 
]>ersanully, for the other? It is the 
failures that loom more largely in my 
mind, and, in point of fact, are of greater 
value, as a matter for thought, than the 
successes. 

Did I, at any critical’time, relax my 
efforts? Did I ever slumber at my post 
just when I ought to have been iiarticu- 
dnrlv alert? Did I ever put In Shoddy 
where sound, stout leather was needed? 
Did I ever put off till to-morrow what 
should and could have been done on the 
day? Here are j>ert.inent, important ques¬ 
tions ; this is Introspection. 

I not only seriously put these questions 
fo myself, as the red sun sank to rest, 
after ils long year’s journey, but I quite 
as seriously suggest them as useful search¬ 
ings to everyone whose interest in their 
garden is something above the common- 
ldace. 

Much as we may felicitate ourselves 
upon our successes, they have really served 
their purpose when they have given us 
idea sure and added encouragement to 
achieve still others. Then we may dismiss 
them. But as to the failures—what of 
them? All! but they possess a value not 
very easily to be estimated. They are 
bound to occur. I should think some- 
tiling had gone out of Nature If I had no 
failures. I should miss their “painful 
pleasure”—painful, because of the disap¬ 
pointment they momentarily bring; plea¬ 
sure, leading me to sea^olPout theiresTua^s 
and thus add to my sttoe 

4 - _u — j -- --—— 1- 


nomenally successful man of business, 
used to sny, “The road to Success lies 
through the village of Failure.” It was 
Ills way of cheering me and offering me 
encouragement in my salad days, when I 
was a young gardener indeed', when I 
more often met with Failure than Success. 
I was not too young to appreciate its 
value, and 1 record it here, not only be¬ 
cause it forms part of my thoughts on this 
short afternoon, not only because I have 
proved how true it is, but mainly in the 
hope that it may be read and marked by 
some young reader to whom it may be as 
helpful as it was to me. 

For, look you, this trite proverb is a 
philosophic gem of the first water. It can 
sustain one under knock-out blows, keep 
up one’s courage and determination what 
time that ugly demon Discouragement 
rears its head and grins over the dark 
Failure. It stimulates to renewed and 
greater effort, to persistent perseverance, 
to investigation. It is the ray of sun¬ 
shine on a dull day, and it will prevent 
ugly wrinkles on furrowed brows. 

Our reflections show us how true were 
the words of “Rabble Bums”:— 

“ The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 

And lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 

Comparatively few of our cherished plans 
worked out just as we had hoped; but 
what of that? There is nothing in it to 
le ashamed of, and we, who sometimes 
fear to admit failures even to ourselves, 
might boldly proclaim them to the world. 
If we could' frame and carry out our de¬ 
signs with inert material, such as bricks 
and mortar, stone and iron; if with a 
plumb-line, a pair of compasses, and a 
2-foot rule we could effect our purposes 
and desires, then failure might find us 
more trustworthy. But w r e are not, and' 
cannot. We work with living things— 
things susceptible to many .and varied in¬ 
fluences ; with that mysterious and in? 
comprehensible thing called “ Life ” ; so 
that we are not fair to ourselves when we 
compare our work with that of the tinker, 
the carpenter, the builder, architect, or 
engineer. Far more justly may we com¬ 
pel re with the doctors, for plant life is sub¬ 
ject to quite as many ills as flesh is. 

Doctors, the most eminent, with all their 
skill and science, are often bafiled, and 
fail. Is it, then, to be wondered at that 
wc often fall? The wonder would be if 
w r e did not. Do not let us punish our¬ 
selves with the thought that it is because 
we fall short In our love or in our assi¬ 
duity failures come to us, for do not the 
children of the wealthy, notwithstanding 
meticulous care and ail the resources of 
science, die off as do their less favourably 
placed fellow's? The truth is, there is 
something above and beyond us, some¬ 
thing even science has not unravelled, 
something ruthless and secret; some 
hidden and mysterious influences which 
laugh at our efforts and frustrate our 


that, bit by bit, we shall get to know it. 
We need make no pretence at hiding the 
truth from oureelves, and our resolves 
must be increased watch fulness, more 
dogged' effort, more thought, more un¬ 
wearying jiersevorance. “ In due time we 
shall reap if we faint not.” 

When there are no more failures the 
end of the world will be very near, for 
“ that which is perfect perishes.” And, 
after ail, what a dull world it would be 
if there was nothing left for us to master 
and overcome. The zest of living, the salt 
of life, would be taken away, and, oh! 
how humdrum we should' all become. 

Some of our failures have doubtless been 
due to mistakes. It is but human to err. 
The most valuable experience we can ac¬ 
quire is that for which we have paid the 
highest price, and this appMes to things 
in general, and to our gardens iu par¬ 
ticular. 

A man whose eyes are opened seldom 
falls a second time into the same ditch, 
and he who has proved by experience that 
bye-path meadow leads Into the slough 
will take special care that he is not again 
beguiled into that i«xth. So we see how 
true it is that, apt as we are to piake mis¬ 
takes, it Is by them we learn, unless we 
are unteachable. But never did there 
exist a gardener who was that—his every 
plant would cry out against him should' 
there be such an one. 

These thoughts appear to reflect the dull 
days, and to lx? somewhat sombre. They 
are not meant to be. There is no a p- 
pointed time to be sombre, but there is a 
time to be serious, and that is what I 
mean these notes to be. I abhor pessi¬ 
mism as unhealthy and unnatural. If I 
thought I had a grain of It in m.y nature I 
would endeavour to root it out. To-day, 
as I approach sixty, I am as optimistic as 
I was at twenty, though a checkered ex¬ 
perience has destroyed many a vain illu¬ 
sion. But though I invite you to serious 
exercises to-day in looking backward along 
the trodden path, there is running con¬ 
currently with them another train of 
thought, endeavouring to pierce the 
future, full of optimism and hope, which, 
if we follow it, will renew our youth and 
make our heart young, notwithstanding 
the grey thatch which may adorn our 
head. Let us, then, follow it. 

I noted earlier that I watched' the sun 
sinking to rest on the short St. Thomas’ 
afternoon. It was ruddy and of a cheer¬ 
ful countenance. It was just completing 
another round on its everlasting journey. 
No sign of weariness or fatigue could be 
read on that smiling face, but, like a 
giant running his course with loins girded, 
it was as radiant as when it first sprang 
to life from the hand of its Creator, when 
“the morning stars sang together*” a 
thousand thousand' years agoue. As its 
raj's shone on my face it seemed to speak 
to me, quite audibly, to the effect that, 
though it had journeyed far and long, 
lighting and cheering our forefathers of a 
thousand generations, its natural force 
was not aixitod, neither did it grow a- 
weary ; that on the morrow it would turn 
itself toward us and recommence Its steep 
ascent into our heavens, and that It would 
not come with empty hands. 

And then it occurred, to me that it was 
going to bring ns-the b^st of all good gifts. 
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greatest reaction in our gardens—a gift 
that would oust the Beet roots, t!he 
Onions and Potatoes from our flower-beds 
to make room for our banished' flowers. 
Once again we shall be permitted to enter 
into our fullest Joy, and make every bor¬ 
der gayer than of yore, and the air of our 
garden redolent of perfume. We shall 
have learnt through deprivation to appre¬ 
ciate their purity and beauty more than 
we ever did before, with no dread of evil 
hanging over us, our skies without a 
cJoud'. 

“ Qheer-i-oh,” as the Tommies say. 
From these drear days the brighter days 
shall spring. Life everywhere will be 
renewed. Other, and better, chances £hall 
be given us to rectify mistakes ; other, and 
greater, opportunities to erase our failures 
and turn them Into successes. 

F. J. F. 


flotes of the Week. 

Apple Newton Wonder In Scotland.— 

This Apple in Scotland (Midlothian) is not 
to be compared to New Northern Greening, 
one of the most reliable of old Apples and 
never misses cropping.— Geo. M. Taylor. 

Crocus Irldlflorue.— The flowers of this 
are smaller than those of C. specdosus, but 
they are very distinct, being without the 
dark velning of the latter. The flowers 
have also the Inner segments shorter than 
the outer ones, and the whole form of the 
flower suggests a resemblance to that of 
an Iris, whence the name. The name of 
C. byzantimus has the priority of C. iridi- 
florus, but established usage generally 
goes by the board, and most authorities 
call the flower by the name given at the 
beginning of this note.—S. Abnott. 

The rook garden at Brockhuret.— In the 

article dealing with this in our issue of 
December 14th (p. 035) we regret that a 
mistake has been made. The plant re¬ 
ferred to at the end of the article as 
Cerastiura alpinum Edmonton variety 
should be Cerastium arcticum var. Ed- 
monstonii, one of the rarest plants in 
Europe, occurring only on broken lime¬ 
stone on the island of Unst, the northern¬ 
most island of the Shetland group, and 
was mimed after Mr. Edmonston, who 
lived in and wrote the flora of the Shet¬ 
land Islands. 

Eoheverla seounda glauca.— When it is 
desired to grow this and' other half-hardy 
Echeverias outdoors throughout the year, 
they should be so planted that water does 
not lie in the rosettes. This will soon 
cause them to damp off or to be killed by 
frost in most gardens. The best way is to 
Insert the plants in dry walls and such 
places, so that the rosettes stand ver¬ 
tically. Grown thus, they will often live 
for years, even In cold' districts, and make 
large, bulging, glaucous-green clusters, 
with which the rich orange and crimson 
flowers contrast so well.—J. 

Pampas Grasses. —These stately and 
ornamental Grasses are usually very effec¬ 
tive about this time in these gardens, and 
their graceful plumes are always appre¬ 
ciated. In a general way, these plumes 
are lavishly produced upon the numerous 
In rge clumps which are grown here ; but 
for once in a way the Pampas Grasses 
have been very disappointing. Perhaps 
the erratic summer and autumn have had 
something to do with the comparative 
failure. In any case, it would be of in¬ 
terest to learn hoy these plants have be¬ 
haved elsewhere.—(W. 

Anemone Pulsatilla rubnO-The ex- 
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vembesr 30 is not as you have it—A. P. 
roaea—which Is a very dwarf and miffy 
form. It represents the tall Japanese 
fond, A. P. rubra, of a wonderful shade 
0 (f brown madder, very lovely in contrast 
with the golden anthers. It conies quite 
-true from seed, and has been considered' a 
sub-species by some. It is quite as hardy 
as the native form.—E. A. Bowles. 

- In the issue of Gardening of Nov. 

30th, p. 609, is a good illustration of the 
so-called Anemone Pulsatilla rosea taken 
In Mr. Hanbury’s rock garden. I saw and 
admired this plant last summer, and re¬ 
cognised the photo, at once. How this 
mistake has arisen In naming It I cannot 
tell, but. the plant illustrated is Anemone 
Pulsatilla rubra, the flowers of which ahe 
of a beautiful shade of- ruddy brown. Mr. 
Van der Elst is very distinct, and has 
flowers of the most exquisite shade of 
rosy-pink. I do qot think Mr. Hanbury 
has any in his garden, but I hope he will 
correct me if I am wrong.—P. E. Wallis. 

The Liquidambare. —I have read with 
interest the correspondence on the above, 
and have noted that the foliage of one 
tree in particular that is planted close to 
a lake in a very boggy position has 
coloured far better than that of others in 
higher and drier places, although the 
latter were planted In very open positions 
for autumn effect, but have been a disap¬ 
pointment in this respect up to the pre¬ 
sent. They have been planted about seven 
years, and are growing in a heavy loam. 

I consider the colour of Liquidambars is 
more pleasing when viewed from a dis¬ 
tance. L. styraciflua is undoubtedly the 
beet variety to plant for autumn colour — 
G. F. 

Gentlana slno-ornata. —I hope you will 
do all you can to encourage discussion on 
the cultivation of this beautiful plant. I 
think experience has shown that it is far 
more difficult than was at first reported. 

I have been Informed that one of our 
cleverest alpine specialists, who was 
among the first to grow and exhibit this 
delightful plant, has lost all his stock, and 
that in many other gardens it is dying off 
most provoklngly. My own efforts have so 
far been a failure, but I have not yet tried 
a peat compost. What we want now is a 
full record of successes and failures, and 
the conditions of climate, soli, site, etc., 
in which success and failure occurred.— 
Herbert Millington, 2, Sydenham Road , 
Cheltenham. 

Bedum brevlfollum Pottel.— This beauti¬ 
ful little Stoneerop, like its relation our 
native S. dasyphyllum, is now assuming 
its winter tints, in which it is, I think, 
more lovely than at any other time. The 
close-set round leaves, which cling to a 
1-inch stem in four distinct rows, have 
covered their bronzy-green of summer with 
a mealiness which in colour is nearer elec¬ 
tric blue than anything else, and nothing 
looks more effective against a Moss-grown 
rock than these little erect clusters. This 
Sedum is not always easy to please, but it 
seems to prefer a south aspect, the root- 
hold being chinks in a sloping rock. Once 
established, it propagates itself by casting 
off a leaf which, rolling into a congenial 
niche, takes root and soon begins life “ on 
its own.”— N. Wales. 

The Macartney Rose (Rose braeteata).— 
I was interested in the short article by 
“ D.” (p. 596) re above Rose, especially 
the footnote referring to the plant at 
Bicton, as It wa9 under my supervision for 
over twenty years. It occupied a south¬ 
west wall somewhat sheltered by a tall 
conifer (Cryptomeria japonica), and it 
never failed to produce a wealth of 
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mas if mild weather continued. The plant 
made robust growth, and had to be pruned 
hard back each spring. The flowers, re¬ 
minding one of single Camellias, were 
much admired by visitors to the gardens, 
some of whom called it the Japanese Rose, 
which I ignored unless appealed to.—J. 
Mayne, Eltham. 

Pear BeurrA Hardy (figured and de¬ 
scribed December 7th, p. 625) is one of the 
best in Its season, the tree a good grower 
on the Pear stock. The variety can usually 
he seen in our best London fruiterers* 
shops when in season. The tits were 
passionately fond of this variety, and to 
ward off attacks I usually had to spread 
two or even three thicknesses of net to 
preserve the fruits. Planters should not 
fail to include this variety in placing an 
order for present planting. It is satisfac¬ 
tory as a hush or pyramid.—J M. 

Begonia Gloire de Bceaux.— This is a 
valuable plant for the stove, and merits all 
written of it on page 619. Cuttings struck 
in early spring and grown on without 
pinching made Dice table plants by the 
winter, 5-inch pots being the convenient 
size for this work, the rosy-pink flowers 
contrasting well with the metallic foliage. 
Good specimens can be grown in G-Inch 
pots by cutting back after the flowering 
period Is over, and as soon as growth re¬ 
commences divested of the old soil and re¬ 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand. The foliage is quickly damaged by 
the Begonia mite, so the plants should be 
periodically fumigated to ward off attacks. 
It is also easily damaged if handled 
roughly, so care should he exercised to pre¬ 
serve Its handsome leaves.—J. M. B. 

Bldene dahlioides. —B. dahlioides—or as 
it is, at times, called Cosmos dahlioides— 
is not generally considered hardy, but some 
plants have now endured the winters of 
six years, and have yearly increased in 
effectiveness. The blooms resemble those 
of Cosmos bipinnatus very closely, and are 
borne singly on long, rigid stems. Here 
the resemblance ends, for the foliage is of 
a dark, glossy green, broad, deeply cut, 
and altogether different from the light and 
graceful leaves of the Cosmos. The plant 
is tuberous-rooted, and where it is neces¬ 
sary to lift the tubers, the roots may be 
stored similarly to those of Dahlias, Salvia 
patens, and other things of the same 
nature. These, started in heat during 
spring, will provide plenty of cuttings 
which soon root. B. dahlioides is easily 
raised from seed. The colour of the 
blooms is rosy-pink.—W. McG., Bdlmae. 

A note from New York.— We have In 
America such vast stretches of unoccupied 
land between centres of population that 
the first tendency is to he absolutely 
natural—mountain, woodland, lake, river. 
The refinement in gardening comes later, 
and even in the twenty-five years that I 
have seen it the strides have been enor¬ 
mous. 1 regret that you have never seen 
the transcendent beauty and glory of the 
early spring landscape in this country. 
The picture made by the spring-flowering 
shrubs and trees is something that I can¬ 
not put into words. Our summers are ex¬ 
tremely hot as our winters are extremely 
cold; and then there is very little twi¬ 
light. It is not really practical for the 
business man to come home and indulge 
for a couple of hours in his garden of an 
evening, unless we adhere to the daylight 
saving scheme, which has been a great 
success this year. So our gardens are not 
the intimate personal things that they 
are In England ; .but|,we are progressing, 
and the new Chinese shrubs have added 
a wealth of rich mf&terirti lor the next 
<ron<»r«tlAn —L RaRRON. 
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CAMPANULA PROFUSION. 

I suppose by this time most people who 
cultivate hardy plants know that there 
are two quite distinct forms of the above- 
named Hell-flower. That represented in 
the accompanying illustration is the one 
I have named “ Profusion No. 2.” A more 
appropriate name, perhaps, would have 
been “ Confusion,” since I fear It has 
been re&ixuiiiSible for not a little. As I 
gave the history of it and the true plant 
some years ago in the “Gardener’s 
Chronicle,” that side of the subject need 
not be repeated. 

It is now more than twenty years since , 
I raised the plant (or plants), and it is j 
interesting to recall that in one instance 
only have I seen it adversely commented 


upon in any catalogue. That, curiously 
enough, was in an Irish one, wherein it 
was referred to as “near Tymonsi, but 
not so good.” It is In these circumstances 
that the good picture of it from Glas- 
nevin is possessed of all the greater in¬ 
terest. The form illustrated to-day is 
“near Tymonsi” only from the colour 
standpoint. From every other point of 
view, freedom of flowering and late 
blooming, it is superior in every way 
when rightly understood. These words 
are used advisedly, while the Illustration 
is a Like good and suggestive. 

Neither that figured to-day nor the self 
blue form—the true “ Profusion ” as cer¬ 
tificated by the R.H.S. in 1896—is ever 
seen to the best advantage on the level. 
The C. isophylla blood which is in their 
veins is evidenced by their inclination to 
trail, and has doubt-i^ss influenced to some 
extent their free|flowffMig ifiS bjpatinulty 
with lateness of Cltfubt not, 


I too, that the influence of the Ligurian 
Hairbeil is also responsible for a certain 
tenderness in Profusion when planted in 
cold districts or in wet, low-lying situa¬ 
tions not generally suitable to either of 
the kinds mentioned. Given a place in 
the dry wall where its roots can ramify 
freely In rubble and soil in about equal 
parts, C. isophylla and its forms are hardy 
generally, and If the fact were more fre¬ 
quently remembered by rock gardeners, 
colour patches in wall-garden or rock- 
crevice would be less rare in August and 
September than is now the case. In like 
manner the rock gully or crevice, those 
nearly vertical irositlons between the 
I larger rocks, when filled with loam and 
' rubble afford Profusion the l>est of 
I chances, and the plant in turn, when 


established, will provide a wealth of blos¬ 
soms goodly to look upon and welcome for 
their Late coming. Those possessing rock 
gardens of any size should also remember 
the subject of the present note when 
treating high-placed miniature ravines or 
big rock crevices, iK>sitions too rarely ade¬ 
quately ornamented ; the absence of any 
vegetable life which is far more frequently 
seen, while presenting an ugly vacuum, 
is a reflection upon i;he planter and an eye¬ 
sore so long as they remain ungarnished. 
Rightly planted, such iK>sitions afford n 
beauty of their own, vigorous growth and 
trails of bloom in turn telling their own 
tale. To obtain such results it Is best to 
put out in early spring either quite young 
plants or freshly rooted cuttings, the 
latter, easily obtained in quantity, having 
much to commend them. Campanula Pro¬ 
fusion planted in the manner described is 
one of the best subjects I know for the 
purpose. E. H. Jenkins. 


IN THE ROCK GARDEN, 
BROCKHURST. 

When I laid the first stone of what was 
then spoken of as the little new rock garden 
at Brockhurst, I never thought it would 
grow into the range of miniature moun¬ 
tains that it is to-day. Mr. Hanbury and 
I would have laughed to scorn any prophet 
who on that day predicted that the banks 
and valleys we were planning and building 
would extend for an eighth of a mile and 
branch into side valleys among perpendicu¬ 
lar rock walls of giddy heights, lead to 
natural caves and cleverly-constructed 
pools, and end in a mountain that would 
block out the large house across the road 
fiom most points of view. 

It lias all come to be, however, and now 
the Brockhurst rock garden, a partial 
view of which was given in the issue for 
December 14tli, p. (135, is one of the finest 
to be found anywhere. It owes much 
of its charm to the beautiful stone 
of which it is composed, warm, ochreous 
sandstone, with a beautiful play of 
brown and purple tints on some blocks. 
It was all quarried on the spot, and mauy 
blocks over 5 tons in weight were brought 
down the hill to build up clilfs and walls 
to meet the natural ones left in the quarry 
itself. 

Both 'feoil and climate are so favourable 
to plant growth that the collection clothing 
the whole tract is ns comprehensive as any 
I know” of in England. Half-hardy succu¬ 
lents thrive in a sheltered southern nook 
with the help of a little overhead protection 
In winter. , Most of our rare British flower¬ 
ing plants and Ferns are there, fringing 
pools, jiacked into fissures of the walls, or 
in social sand or shingle beds. The 
choicest alpine plants of Europe aud 
Northern China have foregathered and 
settled down side by side, and there is 
much of interest to be seen all the year 
round, and a blaze of colour for at least 
eight months. The illustration referred 
to above shows one of the side paths 
near the lower entrance leading back 
towards the lawns. Of course, the small 
blocks of stone are used, but much of their 
beauty of cleavage and the natural use 
made of them can be well seen. The group 
of Dlerama pulcherrimum at the end oai the 
left is one of the most lusty I have met 
with away from Mount Usher, where in the 
soft climate of Wicklow it grows dike a 
weed. The use of the stone of the coun¬ 
try not only for the banks, but also for the 
steps and paths gives this huge rock gar¬ 
den an api»earance of wild nature few who 
are not fortunate enough to live in a dis¬ 
trict where they can quarry their own 
stone can hope to copy. Another good 
I>oint worth noting is the way plants have 
been allowed to grow into large masses 
and specimens, ample room having been 
allowed for most of the groupings. Thus 
they look as though Dame Nature had 
placed them there instead of the hand of 
the gardener. E. A. Bowles. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 
Ceratostigma pi urn bag i no ides (syn. 

Plumbago Larpenta?) retains its place as 
one ‘of our best late alpine flowering 
plants. It comes into bloom in late 
autumn. Then, later, and even some¬ 
times before all the blooms have faded, 
its leaves assume the most exquisite 
tints. It should bo noted, however, that 
in the colder parts of the conn try frost 
may come before the flowers can open 
unless the plant is in a sunny, warm 
situation. I have always found that 
Ceratostigma plumbaginokles ought to 
have one of the hottest and driest parts 
of the rock garden. It is excellent for a 
retaining wall, or the crevices of rock- 
work. This Leadwort resents being 
crowded ^ by other plant*.--Ess. 
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THE POTENTIALITIES OF THE 
HAWTHORN. 

I am always loth to outer into controversial 
matters in garden in??, more especially 
when such controversy concerns subjects 
which are altogether hypothetical. Yet I 
think that Mr. Taylor’s remarks In the 
issue of November 2nd call for a reply on 
my part. The question under considera¬ 
tion—the attempt to cross the Pear or any 
other fruit with the Hawthorn—arises out 
of an article in the Field , and on which I 
commented in Gardening in a lialf-jocular 
way. From this Mr. Taylor deduces that 
I am unprogressive, and lacking in vision. 
I will not argue the point. 

Lot me examine, briefly, the chief reason 
which Mr. Taylor brings forward in sup¬ 
port of the potentialities of the Hawthorn- 
Pear. (or other fruit) cross. He gives a 
quotation from Knight concerning the 
Apple of the present day as compared with 
the original Crab. He confuses the issue 
entirely. There is no question of hybrid¬ 
isation in such a case. It is evolution and 
selection, pure and simple. Good horses 
have been evolved by the same means, and 
from a similar origin. Rut cross two dis¬ 
tinct species of these quadrupeds, the 
horse and the ass, and you get the mule. 
The mule, in plant life, is notorious for 
reproducing the worst faults of both its 
]»arents. Can Mr. Taylor name one satis¬ 
factory hybrid fruit? None of the hybrid 
“ berries ” is as good as, its immediate 
pa rents. 

The better way—or to a somewhat un¬ 
progressive and short-sighted gardener it 
appears so—would be for the Hawthorn 
enthusiast to take that plant in hand, and 
to evolve from it fruits of a large size with 
as much pulp as a Victoria Plum, for ex¬ 
ample. Then it might be both com¬ 
mercially valuable and a further source of 
food supply. Let us leave such fanciful 
and dubious experiments as crossing the 
Pear and Hawthorn alone, and stick to the 
task of improving the distinct fruits which 
we have. Therein we shall find plenty of 
scope. Having given my reasoned opinion 
I shall not return to the subject. 

A Scottish Gardener. 


RENOVATING OLD VINES. 

I send you a bunch of Black Alicante 
Grape, not as an example of sui>erior cul¬ 
ture, but merely to show what may be 
done in the case of Vines that happen to 
come into a bad condition. When this 
was an agricultural district, there was a 
complete system of surface drainage. A 
network of ditches brought the w T ater 
from rising ground on the west through 
the place down to the River Wey. Gradu¬ 
ally it became converted into a residen¬ 
tial district and some of the ditches were 
piped in, but, unfoilufflatelw at thafltkne 
there aErs irro <fcne (tlie 

work being properly Gone. Tl^ejconse- 


quence was that some parts of the place 
were more or less flooded in winter, the 
water sometimes standing for weeks to¬ 
gether within 4 inches of the surface. 
Grape growers will lie able to realise what 
that meant in the case of old Vines, which, 
in spite of all that one can do, will thrust, 
their roots down towards the subsoil. The 
Hambros were planted nearly fifty years 
ago, the Alieantes some ten to fifteen 
years later. Three times I went over 
them, carefully examined the roots, and 
did wdiat was necessary; but an un¬ 
usually bad flood neutralised the work. 
Some three years ago, however, a good 
system of surface drainage was adopted, 
and, finding that I was not likely to be 
troubled again in that way, I made up my 
mind to do what I could to bring the 
Vines into a healthy, fruitful condition. 
I can confidently say 'that few Grape 
growers would have attempted the task, 
for they were in a very bad condition ; the 
berries shanked badly, they were infested 
with mildew, and an examination of the 
roots shovyed that they were rotted, and 
fibrous roots were few and far between. 
Most growers would have rooted them 
out and planted young Vinevs, but I pre¬ 
ferred to do what I could with the old 
ones. The roots l>eing inside, I was able 
to work on them during the severe frost 
we had two years ago. I did not lift the 
Vines bodily, but went down to the sub¬ 
soil and examined every root. The de¬ 
cayed portions were, of course, cut away ; 
some that had got down very deep were 
pulled out, some were not disturbed, but 
all were notched every 4 inches. Every 
fibrous root was carefully preserved and 
bedded into very sweet soil, and the 
notched portions were surrounded with a 
mixture of leaf-soil and decayed, tho¬ 
roughly sweetened manure. The old soil 
was sour, and of the consistency of putty, 
and as I did not lift out the Vines bodily, I 
had to pick it out with a bricklayer’s 
I>ointIng trowel. It was a tedious job, but 
I am well paid for the work, for I have 
every reason to believe that, old as the 
Vines are, they will improve every year. 
I have tliis season found that new 
roots are still coming out of the old ones. 
The whole of the soil was not removed, 
the surface mould to a depth of G inches 
being allowed to remain, and this was 
worked in with the fresh compost. 

For some years I had been growing 
early Lettuces, which were followed by 
Tomatoes. The soil in which these two 
crops grew was very free, consisting of 
light loam with a free addition of tho¬ 
roughly decomposed and well-sweetened 
dung, burnt earth, and some lime. In 
this mixture I have found Lettuce thrive 
well when grown under glass. They must 
have a rooting medium which never be¬ 
comes close and stale under the frequent 
watering required in April and May. It 
seemed to me that I had just what was 


needed to restore defective root action. It 
seemed to contain all that Vines need to 
promote and maintain a healthy, vigorous 
life. Soot, lime, burnt earth, decom¬ 
posed manure, and a free addition of con¬ 
centrated manures provided nourishment 
for the Vines for several years. I cannot 
say that I expected immediate results. I 
should have been quite contented to have 
established the Vines that season with no 
thought of a crop the following year ; but 
those Vines went away just as if they 
had not been disturbed. What surprised 
me most was that they did not flag in the 
hot sun. They bore strong heat better 
than they had done for some years, which 
must have been owing to the increase of 
fibrous roots ; the Grapes finished off well, 
although the bunches were small, and 
there was little shanking and very little 
mildew. Last year there was a sensible 
increase in size of bunches and berries, 
and this year they have produced good 
market bunches, such as are now making 
2s. Gd. per lb. in Co vent Garden, and are 
most suitable for local trade, which is 
liest satisfied with bunches of not more 
than a pound weight, with good-sized, 
well-coloured berries. It is only in Lon¬ 
don and in the big towns that larger 
bunches are in request. Complaints of 
the bad condition of established Vines 
have lately appeared in Gardening, and 
I have therefore given the results of my 
experience. Mildew, red spider, and 
slum king are nearly always caused by de¬ 
fective root action. No Vines could have 
been in a worse condition than mine were, 
and this year I have had no mildew, not a 
trace of spider, and on only two Vines in 
a hundred feet long house have the 
Grapes .shown i the least appearance of 
shanking. What has been done in one 
place can be done in others. 

Bi/flcet. J. Cornhill. 

(With the above interesting communi¬ 
cation there was a handsome bunch of 
Black Alicante weighing just over 1 lb., 
the berries being large, well-coloured, 
and with that bloom Grape growers like 
to see. There were no signs of shanking, 
the stalks of the berries fresh and green. 
—Ed.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wall fruit. —Not an outstanding year 
for Pears, there has, nevertheless, been a 
very moderate yield, and the individual 
samples all round have been very fine. 
Occasionally, especially in old gardens, 
rthere are trees which have ceased t-o bo 
profitable, and in such cases it would seem 
good practice to cut these back with a view 
to grafting them afresh. If the variety is 
inferior, such a course offers opportunities 
for working on a better sort, such as 
Doyenne du Cornice, Marie Louise, Beurrc 
Hardy, or some of the choicer dessert 
Pears. Now that (the leaves of Pear trees 
have all fallen, a beginning may l>e made 
with pruning and training. In all cases, 
if summer pruning has been attended to, 
there will be but Little to do at the pre¬ 
sent season. Sometimes the spurs of old 
trees have been allowed to become over¬ 
grown and crowded, and when this is so a 
gradual beginning ought to be made with 
the thinning of these and continued from 
year to year. In extreme eases, for ex¬ 
ample, in respect of Plum trees or Pear 
trees, where the spurs are too long and 
too crowded, it might, perliaps, be better 
to lay in young wood between the older 
branches, and when the former has made 
a season’s or two seasons’ growth to cut 
out the infertile branches. It may here 
be observed that in the case of Jargonelle 
-second year’,s growth produces the greatest 
number of fruit-buds, and, as regards 
Marie Louise, it will be found that the 
fruit-buds are quite often found on the 
tips of long spubsj ;sk* thit this Pear ought 
not to be pruned so densely e.s others wdiicli 
l>eaj thbif fixiris ueai^-'moine7wW. McG. 
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THE MISTLETOE. 

The Mistletoe grows ui>on many woody, 
leafy, or resinous native or naturalised 
plants, modified In habit, however, accord¬ 
ing to the species which sustains it. Par¬ 
ticularly is it abundant upon orchard 
trees, Apple and Pear trees especially. 
Frequently it is found upon Lime trees and 
Poplars, and sometimes ui*>n Elms, Wil¬ 
lows. Hornbeams, Hazels, Beeches, 
Acacias, and Chestnuts. It is extremely 
rare to find it on the Oak, but it is, never¬ 
theless, found in the Oak forests of Cen¬ 
tral France. Its dissemination is effected 
In various ways, but most commonly by 
the agency of birds. These devour the 
berries eagerly, the missel thrush espe¬ 
cially, which, after eating the pulp, rubs its 
beak against the brandies to rid itself of 
seeds, ami thus effects their lodgment in 
the tree. In whatever ]>osition the seed 
Is deposited, it invariably strikes root in 


oldest part to begin with—that is to say, 
their extremity—and are replaced by 
other roots. In this way the Mistletoe 
always lias its suckers embedded in the 
you Jig and succulent parts of the plant on 
which they feed. The main roots of the 
Mistletoe are not merely tracing, but 
suckers also, and a single plant onjy re¬ 
quires time in order to overrun the whole 
summit of the tree. 

The Mistletoe is a destructive plant, 
weakening the tree on which It abounds, 
and causing the formation of pads and 
swellings on the branches, which impede 
the free flow’ of sap and often weaken the 
growth above. As to the 

Propagation of the Mistletoe, -there Is 
no difficulty whatever; a little care, a 
little patience, and a supply of ripe ber¬ 
ries in April or May are essential. You 
wlLl often hear people say that they have 
(put the berries on the Apple, Pear, or 


attention is not given them, and good 
tilings boldly planted for the development 
and enjoyment of this feature. Special 
prominence shbuld be given to those things 
that are full of variety and seasonable 
changes in preference to the broad ex¬ 
panse of common Box and Laurel or the 
muddled, tangled thickets that pass as 
ornamental shrubberies in public and pri¬ 
vate parks and gardens. The Sweet Brier 
has several aspects of beauty—the budding 
of the leaves, the delicate beauty of the 
flowers.. and then the after-glow of its 
heps in autumn, this the most enduring 
charm of all, for they usually hang upon 
the bushes till another year dawns. 
Among single ltoses there is for the garden 
a goodly number of flue things whose 
autumn display of fruits is very striking. 
The Japan Rose, with its great Apple-like 
fruits, is in the zenith of Its beauty in 
autumn, and nothing could be finer than 
the scarlet fruits in clusters among the 
rich yellow leaves. The Water Elder 
everywhere on the margins of our Sussex 
woods Is borne down with the weight of 



Sprays oj Mistletoe . 


the centre of the branch, pierces the bark, 
and adheres to the wood. The young 
plant for two years consists only of two 
cotyledons, aawl it is not until the third 
year tliat it produces new leaves and some¬ 
times begins to loot. The root system of 
the Mistletoe is composed of long, tracing 
roots, which develop within, the region of 
the inner bark, following the direction of 
the fibrous tissues. These roots throw out 
other roots all along their passage, and 
these penetrate the sap-wood, which is 
utill soft and in course of formation, with¬ 
out, however, piercing the heart wood, as is 
commonly sujuposed. In after years, in¬ 
stead of lengthening at the extremity, as 
roots generally do, these roots develop at 
their base as fast as new sap-wood is 
formed. Consequently, the age of one 
such root corresponds with the number of 
the woody strata it -penetrates, and these 
may amount to thirtp-ro even rnoreT After 
a certain number of yearf'sjyhc 'thus 

imp United in the wo3cWitlior\iii\heir 


its profuse clusters of coral berries, and 
proves that we lose something In neglect¬ 
ing it and giving preference to an abnor¬ 
mal form that has no interest whatever 
beyond the week or two it remains in 
bloom. Cotoneasters are at their best in 
autumn, and there Is variety among them, 
too, with microphylla for clothing banks 
and rocks, SImonsI to associate with other 
shrubs, its long wands covered in berries, 
and the tree-like frlgida and affinls, which 
have their berries in great flat clusters at 
the ends of the shoots. Hollies and Haw¬ 
thorns are hosts in themselves for autumn 
and winter effects, and few things are 
more brilliant in the sun on an October 
day than the Spindle-tree laden with pen¬ 
dulous fruits. From the wild Roses that 
are happy in heavy clay to the Pernettyas. 
rambling shrubs most varied im colour of 
fruit and lovers of peat and sand, there 
are berry-bearing shrubs for all situa¬ 
tions, and plenty of : them to enable the 
planter" tb Ifija bold,' ffee way. 


Thom, but that they have failed to grow. 
This may be true in some adverse condi¬ 
tions, but if the seeds are placed on clean, 
smooth bark in April or May, and covered 
with a thickness of black muslin or gauze 
to keep away birds, there is no difficulty. 
Many put tile seeds on at Christmas, be¬ 
fore they are sufficiently ripe. Never cut 
slits in the bark In which to insert the seeds 
—-simply apply it to the clean l>ark. Rais¬ 
ing the Mistletoe from seed is a slow pro¬ 
cess. No external sign of the growth is 
visible until a year after the dry seed has 
fallen away. If you examine the place 
then you will find that the bark is swelling 
just beneath the spot whereon the seed 
was placed, and the second year the young 
shoots and leaves appear. 


AUTUMN BERRIES. 

The autumn berries and fruits of many 
plants are so brilliant and beautiful, offer¬ 
ing such rich opportunities for special and 
seasonable effects, that one wonders more 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GREY AND GOLD. 

“ There be three Bulrushes tied to 
yonder tree, 

And I carried them home from the 
West Country, 

Where I went a-harvesting above the 
Dorset sea 

In the Oats, and the Wheat, and the 
Barley.” 

Sometimes in October there comes a spell 
of perfect feather, wHh skies clear as the 
blue of summer. These are days when 
Nature seems to make amends for all her 
waywardness, and shows us in the wonder¬ 
ful colours of the falling leaves the 
glamour of her later beauty. Truly is it 
the season of resplendent colour. In these 
brief sunlit hours meadows and copse, 
garden and hedgerow, almost rival the 
pride of summer. Even the watercourses 
are studies in many tints, sombre enough, 
indeed, though some of them may be. 
Oaks are decked in russet-browns. Chest¬ 
nuts are ablaze with scarlet and yellow 
fans. Aspens are pictures in amber. 
Yonder Ash, which has weathered many a 
storm, droops under a canopy of golden 
leaves. The purple of the Beech intensi¬ 
ties in the warm sunlight. Birches are 
scattering the ground with a soft carpet, 
revealing the slenderness of their branches 
and the silvery wdiitenees of their bark. 
Who shall say that in' this West Country 
valley they are not even more graceful 
now in their golden sheen than when they 
first bewitched us by the tender green of 
their leaves in the first days of May? Well 
have they been named the Fairies of the 
Glen. A solitary Yew with spreading 
branches of deepest green contrasts with 
the note of amber and of gold. Red and 
yellow Willow? with gnarled and twisted 
trunks along th^ river bank give 
heightened colour amid tangled masses of 
Sedge and Rush, out of which moorhens 
scuttle, leaving behind broken lines of 
silver on the broad reaches of the 6tream. 

Here, in early June, Irises made gay the 
water’s edge with a wealth of golden blos¬ 
soms. Here, too, white and yellow Water 
Lilies revealed themselves from their bed 
of broad leaves, and blue-eyed Forget-me- 
not, creamy plumes of Meadow Sweet, and 
purple Orchis opened in the summer sun¬ 
shine. To-day their glory has vanished, 
and there is a stillness which one can 
almost feel. The time of dissolution is 
nigh at hand. But there is much to charm 
even yet the lover of Nature and the seeker 
after beauty in these later days. Hedge¬ 
rows are still aglow with dying colours. 
Maple, Birch, and Bracken vie with each 
other as successive frosts add a deeper 
touch to their withering leaves. The 
foliage of Brambles is suffused with 
metallic hues, and from amongst clusters 
of unripe fruit a few stray flowers peer. 
Feathery tufts of Traveller’s Joy clamber 
about bushes on the wayside. The hand¬ 
some berries of the Deadly Nightshade 
hang like jewels in the hedge. 

” A few belated Honeysuckles gaily 
drest 

In blending hues of yellow and of red 

Throw their slender stems in beauti¬ 
ful festoons.” 

More vivid still are the berries on Holly 
and Mountain Ash, over which chattering 
jays and starlings are making merry. The 
dreamy subtle atmosphere of this autumn 
day has called forJtlL myriads of insects, 
which hover for a/brief exigence pter the 
waters of the stre am.■ 'N4etlin&<Jita bank 
hard by late-blooming pink Campions keep 


company with the pale blue Hairbells. 
Greenest of all are Mosses and Hart’s 
Tongue Ferns. 

The gardens of the cottagers are not yet 
shorn of their beauty ; Michaelmas Daisies 
and Dahlias on sheltered borders are 
blooming still. A few Roses on the cottage 
wall give a mass of colour near over¬ 
hanging oaves. And now the day is 
waning. The 9un sinks in the west, a ball 
of glowing fire. Purple shadows gather 
round the distant hills. Colder grows the 
air as the daylight fades, with a crispness 
as of frost. Across our path lies one of the 
monarchs of the wood, a noble Elm with 
straight, clear bole, a very giant among 
the. trees, planted nigh upon a hundred 
years ago maybe. No longer within its 
branches will birds hide 

“ In some nook of shadotved, swaying 
greenness.” 

The twilight deepens as we leave the 
coppice. The only sounds one hears are 
bleatings of cattle in a neighbouring home¬ 
stead, the tw itterings of birds in the under¬ 
growth, or the plaintive cry of plovers on 
their journey from the marshes. 

Over this quiet countryside, undisturbed 
by ruthless foe, a benediction has fallen, 
the like of which all the world is surely 
needing—a benediction and a gift—that 
priceless gift of Peace. Leahubbt. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 
Treatment of Cunnera.— Will you 

kindly inform me how I ought to deal 
with the seed-jxxls of a Gunnera scabra 
which I have growing in a tub? Should 
they be taken off now, or when? The 
pods at present are about 8 inches loeng. 
As I want to cover up the plant for the 
winter, I shall be glad of the information 
as soon as you can conveniently give it 
me.— Edward C. Agar. 

[If the seed-pods are ripe, or nearly so, 
they may be removed at any time, particu¬ 
larly if given a time in a greenhouse to 
complete the ripening. The Gunnera in 
your district should take little harm from 
full exposure, though a plant in a tub is 
exposed to a severer test than one planted 
In the open ground.] 

Keeping Pelargoniums.—I have some 
Pelargonium plants I should like to keep 
through the winter. I have been told this 
can be done in a cool, dry cellar. Will you 
please tell me if it is possible with only a 
frame or warm window to start them 
growing again next spring?—M. 

[Pelargoniums may be kept through the 
winter In a dwelling-house, especially if 
there is a warm window available, or they 
may be wintered in a cool, dry cellar with 
a certain amount of success. A great help 
is to give them as much daylight as possi¬ 
ble, hence, even if in a cellar, it is a con¬ 
siderable advantage to stand them outside 
occasionally during mild weather. Y r ou do 
not say whether the plants concerning 
which you inquire are established in pots 
or planted in the open ground. If in pots, 
the better way is to allow them to remain 
therein, blit if in the ground the plants 
must be lifted before they are injured by 
the autumnal frosts. A fine day, when the 
leaves are dry, should be chosen for this, 
the plants being laid out in a shed or some 
available place. Then most of the leaves 
may be cut off, and any straggling shoots 
shortened back, the very long roots being 
also served in the same way. In cutting 
off the leaves, do not remove them too 
closely to the main stem, otherwise the 
bark may be possibly injured, and thus 


form a likely spot for decay to set in. 
Boxes about 0 inches deep are very suitable 
for the reception of these Pelargoniums, 
which should be put in moderately thick, 
but not overcrowded. The soil should be 
fairly fine and dry, and worked well in 
among the roots. After a few days the 
remaining leaves will turn yellow and 
drop, while the stalks of the leaves that 
have been cut off will also fall. During 
the winter but little water will be needed, 
and, as above mentioned, the more air and 
light they can have so much the better.] 

Oxy tropic uralen8ls.— Few seem to 
grow any representatives of the genus 
Oxytropis. They are allied to the Astra- 
galuses, and present many points of re¬ 
semblance, especially in the foliage and 
the formation of the flowers. The one 
under notice, the Silky Oxytropis, ap¬ 
pears to > have been named u mien sis 
through some error, as it is a native of 
several jwrts of Europe, ami even occurs 
on some of our Scottish mountains. It 
is considered one of the best of the genus 
for the rock garden, and is pleasiug about 
May and June, when its bright purple 
flowers in racemes are at their best. The 
lance-shaped leaflets are clad with close 
silky hairs, whence its popular name. O. 
uralensls likes a rather dry, sandy soli 
and a sunny place. It is easily Increased 
by division in early autumn from seeds.— 
S. Arnott. 

Ashes as a winter protection.— For 

many years I have used sifted coal ashes 
about the base of tender plants and 
shrubs, and for covering the ground over 
delicate Idly and other bulbs, and find 
them admirable. They are better than 
most things, by reason of the fact that 
they dry so quickly after rain. Hence 
they are especially good for covering all 
plants which require to be kept as free 
from winter dampness as possible, as well 
as out of reach of severe frost. They 
should, however, l>e exposed for some 
time before they are used. Ashes are also 
helpful in protecting the bases of her¬ 
baceous plants, such as choice Del¬ 
phiniums, from slugs, which often work 
havoc in mild weather even in mid-winter. 
— J. 

Isatis glauoa. —Opinions differ regard- 
lug the posltioa Isatis glauoa should hold 
In the galaxy of midsummer beauty, but, 
all tile same, it is a good border plant, 
pretty, with its cloudh of small yellow 
flowers and glaucous foliage, while the 
fact that the blooms can be utilised for 
cutting Increases its claims. It is by no 
means an old plant, and was little known 
until between fifteen and twenty years 
ago, when seeds were sent from Smyrna 
by Mr. E. Whit tall to several friends in 
this country. The plants produced from 
these were distributed by some of them 
to nurseries, and now the Isatis is obtain¬ 
able as plants or seeds. It grows about 
3 feet high, and is absolutely hardy well 
north.— Dumfries. 

Oxalis spectabills. —Though a beautiful 
species, with tail stems bearing clusters 
or large, purple-rose flowers, it should be 
used with care, for it is iu some soils a 
most prolific parent. It does not trouble 
so much from seeding here, but each plant 
produces innumerable little bulbs, which 
form at the ends of the root stocks, which 
branch in all directions from the parent. 
Once some members of this progeny get 
into the soil and commence business on 
their own under some precious plant, 
there is trouble. Still, (5. spectabilis is 
such a charming thing, the foliage being 
large, deep green, and banded with 
maroon, that a place may often be found 
for it either,,in theiwild garden or along 
the margins of shrubberies. It appeals 
to do equally woll\Jn sur. or shade, and 
eeems to thrive in any soil.—A. T. J. 
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SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. 

The sprouting of seed Potatoes is season¬ 
able, inasmuch as the preliminary process 
of storing the tubers in boxes made for 
the purpose may best be attended to about 
this time. Good results may be obtained 
from Potatoes that have not been put into 
the boxes until February or March—that 
is, four or six weeks before planting is 
due. But, while spring boxing may be 
successfully resorted t<> in cases of emer¬ 
gency, it is generally conceded that the 
better plan is to store the Potatoes in the 
boxes throughout the winter. Let alone 
the relative effects of winter or spring 
boxing upon the subsequent crop, there are 
other sufficient reasons for giving prefer¬ 
ence to autumn or winter boxing. In the 
first place, there is usually more time for 
the performance of work of this descrip¬ 
tion in the fall than in the spring of the 
year, while, in the second, there is no 
way in which the seed Potatoes can be 
kept more safely, or stored in smaller com¬ 
pass, than in the boxes utilised for the 


sprouts should be about 2 inches long at 
the time of planting, and the management 
of the boxes should be directed with a 
view to this length of sprout being de¬ 
veloped as uniformly as possible. There 
is no real objection to longer sprouts, ex¬ 
cept that they are apt to get broken off in 
the planting, unless very tenderly handled. 
As a rule, the sprouts are apt to exceed 
rather than fall short of the desired length, 
and the best way to check growth is to ex¬ 
pose the boxes to light and air. If, how¬ 
ever, it is found necessary that the sprout¬ 
ing should be hastened, the best plan is to 
exclude all light. 

Apart from the effect upon the length of 
the sprout, exi>o.sure to light and air for 
some time before planting is necessary, in 
order to toughen the sprout and enable it 
to be handled. A few days’ exi>osure will 
suffice to make the sprouts quite tough and 
less liable to break, and this is an im¬ 
portant consideration In averting accident 
in the process of planting. In storing the 
boxes it is necessary that they should be 
placed where they are not liable to damage 


sprays i9 on another plane, as the per¬ 
centage of copper gives no real clue to 
their effectiveness, for reasons well known 
to scientists and proved by the practical 
experience of growers. It is also evident 
that materials such as are offered by re¬ 
putable firms made to their own research 
formulae (and not coming under general 
classification and nomenclature such as the 
examples given) could not fairly be con¬ 
trolled. Growers will doubtless watch de¬ 
velopments with interest.” 

Rent-paying Rhubarb.— Does anyone 
ever remember a time when Rhubarb was 
so much to the front for so long? I never 
did, nor do I remember a time when the 
market men have made such a fuss of an 
article of food that, in normal times, we 
seldom touched after the advent of Cur¬ 
rants, Gooseberries, and other fruits. 
The shortage of fruit during the past 
season led growers of Rhubarb to encou¬ 
rage its growth in every possible way. 
Some market growers have done so well 
out of Rhubarb that in some instances it 
has met a good portion of the rent. 
Whether tills intensive culture will have 
an effect on future production remains to 
be seen, but one remembers the old pro- 



The correct way of sprouting Potatoes, 


preliminary sprouting of the tubers. A 
third, and very important, advantage is 
that the Potatoes can be examined and 
overhauled at convenience, should that be 
found necessary, and. moreover, the 
sprouting can be regulated to a nicety by 
placing the boxes in a high or a low tem¬ 
perature, and exposing the Potatoes to 
light and air, or shielding them from the 
latter, as circumstances may require. 

The size of box recommended by the 
Board of Agriculture for general use is, 
length 24 inches, width 12 inches, and 
depth 3 inches. The corner pieces are 7 
inches in height, and sufficiently strong 
for the boxes to rest one on the top of the 
other when piled for winter storage. The 
handle-bar is made strong and tenoned into 
the end pieces, the whole forming a light, 
handy, yet durable utensil, which, with 
ordinary care, will last for years. The 
boxes are not very expensive, and each 
box holds about 20 lb. of Potatoes, or six 
boxes will hold about 100 lb. The filling 
of the boxes involves-^ particula| care or 
trouble. When onfe filjea, ti q&cbtfsS may 
be piled up one on rae^ottfer c^irij^height 
that may be found convenient. The 


from frost. On the other hand, if they 
are stored in too warm a tenqjerature, 
sprouting will be too rapid and vigorous. 
As a rule, they will do very well in barns 
or sheds, provided they are protected from 
cold winds and covered over with straw or 
sacks when frost is severe and protracted. 


VOTES AND REPLIES. 

Suggested standard quality for sprays. 

—Messrs. Walter Voss and Co., Ltd., write 
us :—'“ It is to be hoped that growers join¬ 
ing the Chamber of Horticulture will, in 
their own interests, make it the early busi¬ 
ness of a Committee to inquire into, and 
press for legislation relating to, a mini- i 
mum standard quality for commercial 
chemical sprays bearing world-known 
names like lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, 
potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur), and , 
so on. We advocated such legislation in 
the Prpss some years ago and are now 
more strongly than ever convinced of its 
necessity if growers q r e to be safeguarded, 
and no firm having right; materials to 
sell can, we feel, fai^ give support. The 
question of eowm^^i copper fungoid 


rerb, “ You cannot burn the candle at 
both ends.” Is this the reason why some 
growers have In their nursery ground 
| \oung plants of Rhubarb a year or so old 
raised from seed?— Woodbastwick. 

Digging and trenching should bo pushed 
forward as quickly as possible, so that by 
the end of the year most of the vacant 
plots will have l>een dealt with. North 
borders and all heavy kind sliould be dug 
first, in order to expose the soil to the in¬ 
fluence of the weather for as long as pos¬ 
sible. Although every effort should be 
made to get this work finished, it must be 
postponed when the ground is saturated 
with rain.—F. W. G. 

Rosette Coleworts have done remark¬ 
ably well, and are most useful at this time 
of year. Unfortunately, they are not per¬ 
fectly hardy, so that this crop will be used 
as quickly as possible, meanwhile saving 
the Brussels Sprouts, which to some extent 
they resemble in flavour.—F. W. G. 

Sunroots. —These may now be lifted and 
stored in a similar: i manner to Potatoes. 
Lifting... shpu Id be carefully done, espe¬ 
cially if it the intention to grew some 
other crop on the "site next season.— A. W. 
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THE WEED’S WORK 


SCOTLAND. 

Potatoes In pots. —Those who have, 
binder present conditions, an empty house 
may utilise it for growing Potatoes in 
pots. Even if no heat be available, it is 
not a difficult matter to protect these from 
frost. Pots 10 inches in diameter are, 
perhaps, the best for this purpose, and 
any good early variety—Victor, May 
Queen, and Duchess of York, for example 
—will be found suitable. Let the drain¬ 
age be good, and use light or sandy loam 
and leaf-mould for potting, together with 
a little very old manure, such as that from 
an exhausted hotbed. Only one crown 
eye ought to l>e left on each seed till mu', 
for I have observed that single-stemmed 
plants are not only earlier than those uparf 
which more stems are allowed to grow, but 
the tubers are more even in size as well. 
In potting, of course, allowance will l>e 
made for top-dressing as growth increases. 

Peach trees on walls. —In climates such 
as this the leaves at times remain upon the 
tixe-s until almost the New Year. Inspec¬ 
tion will reveal whether or not the wood 
is ripening well, and when this is the case 
no anxiety need ho felt when the foliage is 
tardy in dropping. If, however, the wood 
is apparently unripe and green, it i>s almost 
safe to assume that secondary growth has 
taken place among the roots. To cheek 
this, the tips of these may l>e stopped some 
10 feet or .so from the butt of the tree. 
Tliis will lead to the dropping of the leaves, 
and, consequently, to the greater exposin'© 
of the shoots and branches to the ri.penimg 
influences of sun and weather. My own 
experience may not be general, but I find 
m these gardens that Nectarines are Very 
much more difficult to ripen satisfactorily 
than Peaches, and that the foliage of the 
latter always falls much in advance of that 
of the Nectarines. 

Fruit trees In pots. —If not attended to, 
let the cleansing of fruit trees in pots be 
persevered with and completed. There is 
a temptation at present to pass over trees 
which have not appeared to be dirty during 
the post season, but this temptation ought 
to be avoided. Prevention is better than 
cure, and trees are more easily kept clean 
than cleaned after they have become in¬ 
sect-ridden. The surface of the soil might 
also be removed, and replaced with good 
material, firmly pressed down. 

Odd work. —At this season of the year 
it is possible to devote a day or two now 
and then to what is generally described as 
4 ‘ potting-shed work.” Such work may 
include the assembly, grading, and wash¬ 
ing of all empty pots and pans, the over¬ 
hauling of labels, and the making (where 
this is done at home) of a fresh supply of 
the different sizes HkcIv to lie required in 
the course of the ensiling year, the laying 
in of sufficient quantities of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand under cover, the arrang¬ 
ing and making of flower-stakes, the mend¬ 
ing of torn nets—in fact, the work which 
ha-s, to some extent, l>oon permitted to 
accumulate for the short and, at times, 
stormy, winter days. 

Horseradish. —Tf fresh line's lie needed, 
these may be planted at anv time now 
when the soil is in a suitable condition. 
The bed ought to have boon deeply worked, 
end if manure be needed, it should l>e 
placed well down, in order to prevent the 
formation of side growths. Perfectly 
straight sets about 12 inches or 14 inches 
m length can generally lie secured from 
the trimmings of older roots, and these 
may be half an inch in diameter. After 
the, ground has been prepared and 
levelled, my own practice is to make deep 
holes in it with a crowbar, fill these up 
loosely with sea sand, and then put the 
sets in with an ordinary dibberi In this 
way long, clean/ roots--. ^ and 

quickly secured. V I v AV. MicCJiWfog. 

1Ualmae Gardens, Kirkcu&feq/lit. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Propagating Currants and Goose¬ 
berries. —It is desirable to have a reserve 
of home-grow n young bushes. If these 
are forthcoming, any necessary planting 
can be done early in the autumn, and they 
receive very little cheek in transplanting. 
Cuttings should lie made of well-ripened 
wood. Select some of The best shoots re¬ 
moved when pruning, tying them in small 
bundles, and placing them in damp soil 
or sand until required. The cuttings may 
l*e prepared under cover during inclement 
weather, when outdoor work is impos¬ 
sible, and should be planted at the first 
favourable opportunity. When preparing 
the cuttings of Gooseberries and Red and 
Whit© CuiTauts, only four or five buds 
.should lie left a-t the top of the shoot, re¬ 
moving all others, or suckers will cause 
trouble later on. Cuttings should l>e from 
15 inches to 18 inches long, after removing 
the thin, weak end of the original shoot. No 
buds should Ik; removed from Black Cur- 
j’aut shoots, and the cuttings may he 
rather shorter than, those of the Goose- 
lierr\\ The reason for leaving all the 
buds is that the Black Currant always 
fruits liest on young liasa! growths, and 
leaving these buds allows plenty of strong 
-shoots to spring from the lias© of the 
plants. Goo-seberry and Red Currants, on 
the contrary, are lietter on a clean, short 
.stem. A cool, sheltered ltorder is the liest 
place for the cuttings. The cuttings 
should lie inserted firmly in the ground, 
putting them 4 inches to G inches below 
the surface. After the first year they 
should be transplanted to an open piece of 
ground. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. — At 

this dull season there is no flower to equal 
these for cutting. All the forms of En¬ 
chantress are most reliable, and at the 
iresent time are producing blooms of 
ovely shades. Other good varieties now’ 
in full bloom include Pink Sensation, 
Baroness de Brienen, Destiny, Saffron, 
Sunistar, Marv Allwood, Triumph, Gor¬ 
geous, Circe, Mikado, Beacon, and White 
Wonder. An atmospheric temperature of 
50 degs. is maintained w hen the w’eatlier 
is mild, but rather tJian resort to much 
fire-heat it is allowed to drop to 45 degs., 
or even 40 degs., in very cold W’©other. 
Ventilation is freely given on all favour¬ 
able occasions. For the next six w’eeks— 
the most trying time in Carnation culture 
—nuvn-iire, if applied at all, must be meted 
out with great judgment. Nitrogenous 
manures especially should lie used with the 
greatest caution, or a flaccid condition of 
the flower, accompanied with a weak calyx 
that more often t-lian not splits, will lie 
the result. A cause of weakness in some 
varieties is the production of too many 
growths, which, if not reduced, either do 
not flower or only yield small, inferior 
blooms. Varieties showing a tendency to 
this should be examined, and be thinned 
two or three times, as required. The 
growths left will in a very short time in¬ 
crease in vigour, and produce good 
blooms. 

winter vegetables at the present time 
are very plentiful and in excellent con¬ 
dition, w’liile late salads under a south 
wall are lasting out well. Late-sown En¬ 
dive will now lie lifted from the open gar- 
tlen and placed in co-id pits, where free ven- 
I Illation may he afforded. Materials for 
; hotbeds, of which leaves w’ill form the 
major portion, will now’ be prepared by 
thoroughly mixing them together. They 
will lie needed for such crops as Carrots, 
Turnips, Potatoes, etc. Sticks required 
for Peas and Runner Beans will be over¬ 
hauled and the necessary fresh ones ob¬ 
tained. These will be sorted into sizes 
and pointed ready for use when it is im¬ 
possible to work on the ground. 

F. W. G. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Plant houses. —That there may not be 
an entire dearth of flowering plants during 
the first few w’eeks of the New Year, some 
of the early-flow©ring Rhododendrons and 
other subjects potted up some time ago 
for this purpose -should now’ lie introduced 
to genial warmth. A batch of Arum Lilies 
may also be started, and the same with 
regard to some of the early-flowering 
varieties of Azalea indica. The forego¬ 
ing, with Narcissi and other bulbous 
plants, will help to make an interesting 
display, either in show-house or conserva¬ 
tory, and be valuable for indoor decora¬ 
tion. 

Planting. —While the W’eather-remains 
open push on wdth the planting of fruit 
trees in garden and orchard. The greater 
the numlier there are yet to be dealt with 
tlie more need for expediting matters, 
avoiding, if possible, having trees left 
“ heeled” in to await the resump¬ 
tion of planting later on. When the 
trees arrive from the nursery, steep the 
roots in water for a quarter of an hour if 
they are dry, trim off broken ends, and if 
any incline in a downward direction, and 
are too stubborn to bo bent on one side 
and laid out horizontally, when planting 
takes place, cut them back. If left they 
only become sooner or later a source of 
trouble by inducing unfruitful grow th. Be 
careful in planting not to put the trees 
deeper in the soil than they were hitherto, 
either in the home reserve ground or n.ur- 
•sery. The old soil-mark on the stems is 
the best guide.in regard to this. Lay the 
roots out carefully at their various levels, 
and place the uppermost within 7 inches 
or 9 inches of the surface. All should he 
horizontally’ inclined, or nearly so. Work 
fine soil among them, tread firmly as the 
work proceeds, and do not wait until the 
hole is filled in before doing so. When 
finished, the soil will stand above the sur¬ 
rounding level, but it in due course will 
settle dowm. Then apply a mulch of litter or 
some suitable material to conserve latent 
warmth, exclude frost, and hasten the 
emission of new’ roots. Stake and pro¬ 
visionally tie all newly planted trees in 
the open, and guard the stems if they are 
likely to be gnawed by rabbits or hares. 
Wall trees, too, should also be fastened 
to tho wall, but not <so rigidly that they 
cannot move as the soil sinks into place. 
Tho final tying in all cases should be post¬ 
poned till the trees are pruned in March. 
In the event of trees being received from 
the nursery during a hard frost, do not 
unpack them, hut place the bundle or 
bundles in a cellar or frostproof shed in¬ 
stead, and, if deemed necessary, apply a 
further covering. Here they should re¬ 
main until a thaw takes place. 

Vegetable forolng. —Pay close attention 
to tlie forcing of Seakale, Asparagus, 
Chicory, and Rhubarb. That no break in 
the supply may occur, the potting and 
placing of relays of roots, crowns, etc., in 
suitable warmth, or in the event of the 
forcing of the first two and last named 
being conducted where the crowns 
are grown, cover down the aioeeissarv 
number at intervals and surround with 
fermenting material. All tins should 
he carried out with regularity and due 
dispatch. The same may be said in ro- 
gard to the sowing and raising of sur- 
cessLonal crops of French Beans, which are 
so esteemed that once they appear at 
table a continuous supply is looked for. 

Cucumbers. —Those who do not make it 
a rule to grow’ Cucumbers throughout the 
winter very often like to have them as 
early as they can be produced in the spring, 
to which end the sowing of seed singly in 
small pots filled with rich, loamy soil in a 
moist state to avoid watering until ger¬ 
mination takes place is carried out now. 
That the plants may ‘be in vigorous con¬ 
dition when planting time arrives, tho 
raising and subsequent forw*arding of the 
plants should be none' where the greatest 
an^oqqt o|-warqi|,,hj i$ command. 
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—Bees’ Guarantested D^-^c 

(Guaranteed (Q. Tested) w w 

are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord j with a 
constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Garden Roses 

SELECTION - A." 

34 beat and matt popular raaea 
lor general purposes* 

A splendid 0/1 / Carriage 

assortment LrT / “ paid. 

Aroca (ht) scarlet .. .. 1/3 

Caroline Tee tout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Karl ol Warwick (bit. sal. ruse 1/3 
Ethel MsJcolm (ht). Ivory white l/ 3 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp). white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), deep crlm. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Oen. McArthur (ht). scarlet .. l/3 

Gus Grunereald (lit), carmine 1/3 
Killarney (ht). pluk .. .. 1/3 

La France (ht). rose .. .. 1/3 

La Tew* (hi), salmon flesh .. 1/3 

Lady Pirrie (ht). apricot .. 1/3 

Lady Ashtoan (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Cbatenay (ht) saL pk 1/3 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yeL rose.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 

Mme. Melanie Sou pert (bt), yel 1/3 
Mme Ravary (ht). oranga yeL 1/3 
Mme. Begond Weber (ht). aaL 1/3 
Ophelia (ht), Qeah pink.. .. 1/3 

1'harisaer (bt), roey white .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (ab). yellow .. 1/6 

Richmond (ht), scarlet.. i M 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 

SELECTION "K." 

13 first deal sorts sultabl* tor 
general use. 

Do well 1 rt / Carriage 

everywhere I U/“ paid. 

Betty (ht), coppery roee .. 1/3 

Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/* 
Fleher Holmes (hp). crlm. scar. 1/ • 
F. K. Druschki (hp). white .. 1/3 

R. E. Richardson (bt), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

Lady Ash town (hp), deep pink J/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht). orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose piak .. 1/- 


Fragrant Roses 

SELECTION “ D.~ 

13 chosen chiefly lot their abundant 
delicious scent 

Colouring -I -1 /_ Carriage 

gorgeous. 11/ paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red .. 1/- 

Dupuy Jainaln (bp), cerlas .. !/• 

George Dickson (bt), veL crlm. 1/3 
General Januemlnot (hp), cr. .. 1/- 

Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 1/3 

Juliet (hb). pld gold and red .. 1/3 

I-a France (ht), rose .. .. 1/3 

Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. llerrlot (per.), red .. 1/3 

Mrs. John Laing (bp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (bp), cherry red !/• 


Bedding Roses 

SELECTION “J." 

12 rigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 

Charming 1 1 /C Carriage 

colouring I l/U paid 

Oen. McArthur (ht). crimson .. 1/3 

Gruss an Teplitz(ht), crimson.. 1/3 
Gus. Grunereald (ht), Carolina 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (bp), crimson .. 1/- 

Mrne. A. Chatenay, aaL pink .. 1 /S 

Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 1/3 
La Tour* (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mme. M. Sou pert (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink .. 1/ - 

Ophelia (ht), flesh pink.. .. 1/3 

Fharisaer (ht). rosy whits .. 1/3 

Foe. C. do Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 

SELECTION -E." 

6 trees, 3 each, I sorts. sulUbla for 
hedges. Aa 


Colours O /O Cat 

exquisite. D/O 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 
Meg Merrilles. bright crimson.. 


indJ 

lod. 

lOd. 


Town Roses 

SELECTION “ E." 

12 sorts prosed suitable for growing 
In smoke. 

Immensely 11/ Carriage 

successful. 11/ paid. 

Caroline Testout (ht). sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O'Donel Browne (ht).car... 1/3 

F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 

George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 

Gustave Grunsrwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (bt). deep scarlet .. 1/3 

La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 

Mine. Ed Herriet(per), red .. 1/3 

Mme. Ravary (ht). orange yeL 1/3 
Mm. John Laing (hp). rose pink 1/- 
Mine. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 

Baby Ramblers 

SELECTION "0.~ 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom¬ 
mended for beds 

About 1ft "7 I Ci Carriage 

In height / / O pall. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 

Elien Pouisen, deep ruee .. 1/- 

Ema Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 

E. Lamesch, orange pink .. 1/3 

Jessie, rose crimson .. .. ]/- 

Diime Lamesch. coppery red .. 1/3 

Mr*. W. H. Cutbush. cherry pk. 1/- 
Orleans, geranium red .. .. !/• 


BEDDING PLANTS 

(Extie strong transplanted 
busby.) 

Dorn. 100. 
Wall flower*, red .. 1/3 0/- 

yellow.. 1/3 9/- 

Forget me not, blue 2/* 14/- 

Canlerbury Belli in 
eep. colouri, while, 
rote, blue, or mixed 3/6 17/6 

Iceland Poppiet.mxd. 2/6 17/6 

Polyanlhu*. mixed . . 3/- 21/- 

Sweet Williami .. 2/6 17/6 

PinJc Beauty Hybrid* 3/4 24/- 
Ooldm Alynum .. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auriculae .. 3/9 28/- 

Purple Aubrrtia, pots 4/- 30/- 

Oraeeian Violet .. 0/4 40/- 


Buttonhole Roses 

SELECTION ** F.“ 

12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed In bud. 

Last well 1 O /O Carriage 
when cut \d-IO paid, 

Harry Kirk (t). yellow .. ... 1/6 

Lady Hillingdon (t), aprl. yel... J/3 

Lady Roberts (t). reddish aprt. 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 

Mme. A. Cbatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), ross 1/3 
Melody (ht). saffron yellow .. 1/3 

Mm. A. Ward (ht). yellow .. 1/3 

Mrs. O. Bhawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. H. Stevens (t), whit* „ 1/3 

Richmond (ht). scarlet.. .. 1/3 

Bun burst (ht), cadmium yallow 1/3 

Gold Medal Rose9 

SELECTION “ L.“ 

12 never sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 

Creme de 1 A If* Carriage 
la creme. 1*t/ O paid. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimeoa .. l/« 

British Queen (ht), snowy whits 1 /3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow I/O 
George Dickson (ht), deep crlm. l/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 

Lady Flrrie (ht), coppery saL ]/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream .. 1/3 

Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red ]/3 
M. de Binety (ht), gold bronze.. 1 /6 

Mrs. A Carnegie (ht). white .. 1/3 

Rayon d'Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 

Wlllowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 

Climbers, Ramblers 

SELECTION " B.“ 

6 roses sultabl* (or trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas. 4 a 
All very "J I Carriage 

vigorous. 1 / / paid. 

Alberlc Barbler (W.) yellow .. 1/6 

American Pillar (cL.P.), pink .. 1/6 

Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 1/6 

Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 

Ezcelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 

Hiawatha (cL. P.). crlm. whlU 1/u 


Exhibition Roses 

SELECTION ** B.-, 

34 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 

Assured OO/ Carriage 
prize winners. AL/ paid. 

Avoca(ht), crimson scarlet .. 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. 1/3 

British Queen (ht). white .. 1/3 

Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 

Chaa. Lefcbvre (hp). crimson .. 1/- 

Coronatjon (hp), tleah pink .. 1/3 

Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose .. 1/3 

Dupuy Jamain(hp), cerise .. l/« 

Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht). white.. 1/8 

Gl. de C. Gulnoiaseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), veL crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 

J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson ,. 1/3 

Mabel Drew (ht). canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 

Mme. Begond Weber (ht), saL.. 1/3 

Mrs. C. West (ht). shell pink .. 1/3 

Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (bp), raev pink 1 /- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht). piiik .. 1/3 

Mrs. Roosevelt <bt), pale flesh.. 1/3 

Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/ • 


New and Gold Medal 

SELECTION “T.~ 

13 first clam new roes*, nearly 

all gold medallists. 

Exceptional 1 “T //s Carriage 

value I / / v) paid 

Cleveland, coppery yellow _ 2/6 

Constance, rich yellow .. .. 1/6 

lsobel, carmine red .. .. 1/6 

Modesty, pearly cream.. .. 2/- 

Nellie Parker, creamy whit* .. 2/- 

Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 

Houeier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 

H. V. Machlo, bright crimson.. 1/6 

Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. 11 ami 1. golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 3/6 

Mrs. B. Walker .. M M 1/6 


Hardy Fruits 

44 Falstaff ” Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best sorts OC /C Exceptional value 
Btrong trees. fcU/ U Carriage paid 
1 Bramley's Seedling Apple, cooker. 

1 Lord Sufileld Apple, oeoker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cot’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William's Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert, 

1 Victoria Plum cooker or dessert. 

1 Morel lo Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or Jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant. Black Currant. 

4 Whinham's Industry Gooseberry. 

12 Buperlative Raspberry, tbs best 
All the above-named fruits an very trea 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


Hardy Border Flowers 


Flowering Shrubs 


Bees' 41 Victory" Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto'Selection.isBsauties 


Carefully selected with object of pro¬ 
ducing continuous display. 

1 Dropmors Alkanet, 4ft, gentian blua 

2 Col wall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft. lilac. 

3 Double Hollyhock. 6ft, various colour*. 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft. violet, purple. 

6 Lloyd's Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft, pink. 

6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft, various colour*. 

7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft , sky blue. 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft, blua 

9 Red Elecampane, Oft, crimson, bronsa 

10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft, geranium rad. 

11 Blue Lupin, 4ft. magnificent blua 

12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, If ft 

13 Oriental Poppy. 3ft, salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin, 4ft. purest white. 

10 Gauze Flower. Gypeophila 3ft, whlta 


9/6 


Bee catalogue for plan showing 
bow to plant Carriage paid 


16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft, various oolouxn 

17 Siberian Iris, 3ft, rich blua 

18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 

19 Showy Flea bane, lift, mauve. 

20 Hybrid Columbine. 2ft, various 

21 Pink Knotweed. bin., rosy pink. 

22 Mi*. Bradshaw's Avene, 2ft, scarlet 

23 Mussin's Catmint lift., lavender. 

24 Blue Pleabane, lift, violet blua 

25 Blue Perennial Flax, lift 

26 Golden Marguerite. 2ft, rich ynllow. 

27 Beertan Mimulus, bin., scarlet gold 

28 Blue Btarwort 2ft, rich blua 

29 Gentian Speedwell, l(t, blua 

30 Showy Stonecrop, 1ft, rosy purpla 


Suitable for Q/O Do well In towni 

small garden*. s7/\J Carnage paid 

Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purpla 
Double Flowered Gone, golden yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Bplnea. Anthony Watersr, red. 

May Broom, cream. 

Rose of Bbaron, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant 
Wei go la Eva Rathke, red. 

Giant Mock Oraogs. whlta 1 
Btarry Daisy Bush, whits 
Lavender trie fragrant sort 
Bweet Rosemary 
Golden Forty Una, very choioa 
White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 

Ft***l l ™l*r In gr and , red. 


Fire Flowers 

-PENDRNNIS" PYRETHRUMS 
7 superb hardy border plants. 

Excellent A C Carriage 

for cutting. *T JyJ paid. 

(8 o/ each, 21 plants, 9/6 carriage pd.) 

A. M. Kelway, single roee „ 9d- 

Genl. French, single red .. 9d- 

Esmeralda, single rose.. .. 9d- 

Queen Mary, double pink .. 9d. 

J. Kelway, single scarlet .. 9d- 

Hamlet, single pink .. fid- 

Yvonne, superb double whits.. 0d- 


Paeon’s Roses 

-PORTIA M PAEONIE8. 

6 of tbs best and most gorgeous In 
cultivation. 

Carriage 
paid 


n 


9/- 


3 of each, 18 plant*, 20/-, carriage pd. 
3 planli, tame name, 3/6. 


Arsene Muirel, lovely roe* 
Festiva Maxima, white.. 
Mme Caiot, soft blush.. 
Cornea elegans, pink .. 
Neva, fine silvery pink.. 

Atrosanguinea, crimson 


1/3 

1/3 

1/8 

1/9 

1/9 

1/9 


EARLY 8PRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 

P« O Ifi Carriage 

100 Ol O paid. 

Fine, extra strong plants 
ready for immediate planting 
to produce early suppllea 
Bees' April Queen. 

Bees' Flower of Spring. 
Winnings tadt 
Wheeler's Imperial 


Larkspurs 

- LEILA " DELPHINIUMS. 

6 superb varieties, all Up- top for 
border and tor cutting 


4/- 


Cs triage 
paid. 


. Huge 
■pikea 

1 8 oj each, 18 plants. 8/6, 

3 plant*, tame name, 1/0 

f Eureke, rich deep blue .. 9d. 

. Belladonna, double sky blue .. 9d 
I Albion, the best white .. .. SKL 

Ceetrian. double pale blu* .. 9d. 

) LamarUna deep goDtlan blue.. 04. 
I Penlmmon. Urge, sky blue ~ 90. 


Flame Flowers 

-PICKWICK" PHLOX. 

10 magnificent hardy plants 

Nvld O 'O Carriage 

soiour*. U U 


Aurora salmon rose .. 

11. van Dedani, scarlet.. 

Coquelicot, orange scarlet 
E. Campbell, salmon pink 
K. Danzanvillien. fine Uiao 
Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d 
V. A. Buchner, purest wbits .. 8-i 

Genl. Ueulz, salmon red M 84. 

Iris, striking violet blue .. 8d. 

Selma pink, with cherry centre ad 


- 8d 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

All gooda are sold on approval for caah 
with order. Beea Ltd. guarantee to return 
money In full If you are not satisfied. 

COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 

ore sent carriage paid. Smaller order* carriage 
extra at rate of Id. In the 1/-, minimum carriage Id. 



175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 

will be sent post free on roquest. 

If possible, make up your order from thle 
advertisement. It la the moat economical 
way to buy what you want. 

A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE. 3d. 

Booklet of 32 pagea; tella you all you are 
likely to want to know about roaea. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &C., h«* been posted to cuetomer.. Additional copies 

may bo had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees' descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata¬ 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 paces colour photos, will serve those who have it A few spare copies are available, 3d! 

Digitized by LjOOglC CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BEES. 

HOW TO INCREASE STOCKS OF BEES. 
Introduction. —Natural swarms should be 
prevented from issuing, so far as possible, 
ae in many cases they are lost, and even if 
safely hived, their formation not only inter¬ 
feres with honey collection at the height 
of the season, but weakens the parent 
colony to such an extent that its value for 
producing surplus honey is reduced to very 
low limits. 

Under these circumstances every en¬ 
deavour should be made to increase stocks 
artificially. New stocks formed artificially 
early in the season have every chance of 
becoming strong and active honey pro¬ 
ducers, beside which, the strength of the 
parent stocks is reduced sufficiently to pre¬ 
vent them swarming naturally, but not to 
an extent which will interfere with their 
honey production. 

Preparation for increase. — Stocks 
must be carefully nursed to bring them to 
full strength early in the season. Those 
requiring food should be given sufficient 
quantities of syrup to induce the queen to 
lay more eggs than would be the case if 
the bees were dependent upon the meagre 
supply of nectar obtained from the few 
flowers in bloom at the time. If a super¬ 
abundance of syrup is given, the uneon- 
sumed portion is at once stored in the 
cells required for brood rearing, and as a 
result the development of the colony is re¬ 
tarded. This syrup may be prepared from 
manufactured medicated candy. Stocks 
having an abundance of stored food should 
not be fed with syrup, but food produc¬ 
tion may be stimulated by bruising the 
cappings covering the food situated near¬ 
est to the brood nest. At the end of 
February, drinking water, to each pint of 
which is added one teaspoonful of salt, 
should be provided in. a shallow vessel 
containing stones, to support the bees 
while drinking and to prevent them drown¬ 
ing. The water should be at least 12 feet 
away from the hives, and should have a 
shade-board fixed about 18 inches above it 
to prevent the flying bees soiling it with 
their excreta. Artificial pollen should also 
be supplied by scattering Pea-flour on 
shavings or chopped Hay in a box placed 
in a position sheltered from the rain, but 
accessible to the bees. To assist the bees 
to increase their number rapidly they must 
be crowded together and given no more 
combs than they can cover thickly. This 
crowding is attained by means of the divi¬ 
sion-board, but as the strength of the 
colony increases, other combs should be 
added, singly, as required. 

Before dealing with the general methods 
of artificial increase three points must be 
made clear:—(1) Bees locate the position 
of their home and not the hive to which 
they belong, thus, if a stock is removed to 
a new position and is replaced by another 
hive, those bees on the wing return to the 
now hive in the original position. (2) 
Natural swarms are made up of the oldest 
bees of the colony together with the old 
queen. (3) Only strong stocks must be 
used as the basis for artificial increase. 

Methods of increase.—(1) Formation of 
a nucleus .—About the middle of April one 
nucleus can be made from each strong 
stock in the following manner 1 -Open the 
hive about midday, when the old bees are 
away fornging, and remove one comb of 
brood and two of food, together with the 
adhering young bees. Great care must be 
taken not to remove the queen with These 


combs. The two outer combs of the parent 
stock usually contain the most $ood and 
should therefore be selected for use in the 
nucleus. The comb containing the brood 
should be placed between these in the new 
hive for greater warmth. Close up with 
the division-board and wrap up warmly. 
During bad, weather give a little syrup. 
The bees iu the nucleus upon discovering 
that they are queenless will rear a queen. 
With care this nucleus can be built up into 
a stock strong enough to winter success¬ 
fully. 

Stronger new stocks, more rapid in¬ 
crease, and a greater quantity of surplus 
honey can be obtained by combining j 
methods (1) and (2) together. 

(2) Increasing the strength of a nucleus. 
—Form a nucleus in the manner mentioned 
iu method (1), and as soon as the queen 
has been mated and commenced to lay, open 
the hive on a flue morning and cage her 
on a comb. When this is accomplished fill 
up the hive containing the nucleus with its 
full complement of ten combs. Transpose 
a strong stock with that of the nucleus. 
As previously explained, bees only locate 
the position of their hive, and not the hive 
Itself. Thus the bees out foraging from 
the strong stock will return to the nucleus 
and vice versd. As a result the hive con¬ 
taining the nucleus will become fully popu¬ 
lated and sufficient young bees will be left 
in the old stock to enable it to recover 
strength rapidly. The queen caged in the 
nucleus is released after being confined for 
forty-eight hours. About a fortnight after 
this operation has been carried out each 
stock will be sufficiently strong to receive 
a super if favourable conditions have pre¬ 
vailed. Artificial increase by the combina¬ 
tion of methods (1) and (2) is strongly re¬ 
commended as producing the best results, 
owing to the fact that at no period when 
the stocks are strong are they queenless. 

(3) Making one extra stock from a num¬ 
ber of others .—In this method the increase 
is obtained by utilising several strong 
stocks of bees. An example showing the 
utilisation of three stocks may be given : — 
From two of the stocks remove three 
combs of brood without the adhering bees, 
and replace them with frames fitted with 
full sheets of wired foundation. The six 
combs of brood thus obtained should then 
be placed in the centre of u fresh hive, 
with a couple of frames fitted with full 
sheets of wired foundation on either side, 
thus making the number of frames up to 
ten. The third stock, from which no brood 
has been removed, is moved to a new site, 
and is replaced by the one containing the 
brood combs, which is then populated by 
the flying bees from the stock that has 
been removed to a new site. These bees 
will rear a queen for brood production 
from the eggs in the combs. This principle 
can be applied to a larger number of stocks 
by taking fewer brood combs from each, 
always arranging for one stock from which 
no brood combs have been taken to supply 
the bees. The parent stocks used in form¬ 
ing the nucleus will be reduced in strength 
sufficiently to prevent them, in the 
majority of cases, from swarming natur¬ 
ally, and, provided care is exercised, will 
not be weakened to such a degree that 
honey production is decreased to any great 
extent. 

(4) Formation of an artificial swarm .— 
This is made in the following manner:-— 
Oj>en the hive containing the selected 
colony about ten o’clock on the morning of 
a fine day. Search for the queen, and, 
when found, place the comb on which she 
is, together with the adhering bees, in a 


fresh hive in the centre of nine frames 
fitted with full sheets of wired foundation. 
Remove the parent stock to a new site and 
stand the fresh hive in its place; the bees 
from the parent stock which are out col¬ 
lecting nectar will, as In the other cases 
mentioned, return to this hive and so 
found a new colony. The young bees left 
in the parent stock w r ill rear a queen to 
continue brood production. 

(5) To obtain two strong stocks and sur¬ 
plus honey from a natural swarm. —When, 
in spite of all precautions, a stock having 
a super or sujiers on it throws off a natural 
swarm, first hive the swarm into a tem¬ 
porary home (box or skep), then remove 
the parent stock to a new site, replacing 
it with a fresh hive containing ten frames 
fitted with full sheets of wired foundation. 
Remove the supers, with their occupants, 
from the parent stock and place them over 
the frames in the new hive. Then run the 
swarm into this “supered” hive in the 
usual way. By this method two strong 
stocks will be obtained, and, as all the 
foraging bees from the parent stock will 
join the swarm hived on the old location, 
the population will be increased sufficiently 
to enable them to complete the work of 
filling the supers .—Food Production 
Leaflet No. 48. 


COBBESPOBDEKCE. 

PLAJfTS AMD FlOWBmS. 

Cinerarias In a oold frame (Greenhouse). 
Cinerarias will do no good in a cold frame 
at this time of the vear, as they will be 
injured by frosts. 1’hey do not like too 
much artificial heat; enough onJy should 
bo used to keep out the frost. Pour the 
water in at the sides of the pot®, and it 
would be a grave error to water them 
over the leaves with a rosed pot at this 
season. It would be well to get them at 
once out of the frame into a house that 
can be heated sufficiently. 

fruit. 

Pruning fruit trees In frosty weather 

(IF. D. CSouth of Ireland ).—Certainly 
dft is inadvisable to prune fruit trees 
during severe and prolonged frost, as 
serious injury may result. Many a case 
of canker has, without doubt-, arisen 
through non-observance of this rule. On 
the other hand, when there are but a few 
degrees of frost, or frost occurs intermit¬ 
tently, and soon becomes dissipated, prun¬ 
ing may be done without harm during the 
greater port of the day. 

■MOBT ECTiniS. 

A. P .—You can have nothing better for 
vegetable®, but you must be very oarhful 
to yell dilute it before using, and never 
apply it when the soil is dry. Should the 
soil be dry, then you must give a thorough 
soaking of water before applying the 
liquid manure. Weak and often k sound 
advice when using. 

MAME8 07 PIiAWTS An PBUXT8. 

Names of fruit.— IF. H. L. t Derby.— 
Your Apple is, we think, Belle Bonne, an 

old English variety.- T. A: L., Lin- 

thorpc f Middtcxboro \—Apples: 1, Brom¬ 
ley’s Seedling ; 2, Royal Late Cooking; 3, 

Seaton House.- C. H. Gwynn .—So far 

as we can say from the single fruit you 
send, the Apple is London Pippin. 

Using 8ugar Beet.— I have a largish 
quantity of excellent Sugar Beet roots in 
my garden, and should be much obliged if 
you can tell me the best way to pulp or 
otherwise make use of them (more than 
half a ton). Would some of them do for 
fowls?—A. E. P. 1 
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GAVE COAL, SAVE LABOUR, SAVE 

O MQNEY.—Now is the time to plant a Kelway Colour 
Border, and you will be able to enjoy its exquisite beauty 
for many years without any additional expense or labour. 
Kelway's famous Paoonies, Delphiniums, Phloxes, and other 
Choice Hardy Perennials are included in their Colour 
Schemes, which provide blooms from early Spring to late 
Autumn. Send the measurements of your borders to the 
Retail Plant Department, KELWAY & 80N, Langport, 
Somerset. 

MOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 

Xv Pwouies, Kelway’s oelebrated newest varieties, all ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, double flowered and single flowered. 
Strong plants now ready at reasonable prices. Kindly write 
at once for Price List.—KELWAY k SON, Retail Plant 
Department, Langport, Somerset. 

TOE COMING OF PEACE has not changed 

A shortage into plenty. Food production is still of vital 
importance to the Nation. For the finest and most pro¬ 
ductive strains of vegetables see Webbs' Catalogue for 1919 
(8eeds, Potatoes, Fertilisers), now ready, post free. Mention 
Gardening Illustrated. Special List of Seeds for 
Allotment Holders, post free to Secretaries of Allotment 
Societies.—WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King's Seedsmen, 
8tourbridge. 

T AXTON’S FRUIT TREES, Small Fruits 

AJ and Strawberries. Our new.Catalogue of the above, 
containing the moat prolific varieties, in all shapes.post free. 
Cultural Hints for 2d.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Fruit Tree 
Specialists, Bedford. 

THING’S ACRE Special Offer of SEEDS for 

A Food Production. The advisability of ordering early 
cannot be too strongly advocated. Advance List post free. 
KING'S ACRE NUR8ERIES, Ltd., Hereford. 

“*DOCK GARDEN PLANTS: Where and 

Ah in What 8oils to Plant Them.” An absolute Guide, 
detailing their individual characteristics and requirements, 
la. net, post free. A client just writes: "I have a wealth 
of ' rock garden literature,' but I can honestly say your 
guide was my most valued friend.” This is one of many 
glowing testimonials received.—G. R. PHIPPS, F.R.H.S., 
Alpine Nursery, Barnham, Bognor. 

OCOTCH SEED POTATOES, Vegetable 

^ Seeds, Shallots, Onion Sets, Potato Onions. Secre¬ 
taries of Allotment Associations are invited to write for 
our special prices. “Sootch Heeds and Potatoes produce 
Maximum Crops.”—TILUE, WHYTE k CO., Seed Growers, 

12, Melbourne-place, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

■DOCKERY PLANTS, HARDY BULBS, 

XI inc. Daffodils and Lilies, Himalayan and other Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, rare 8hrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Heeds. 
Catalogue on application.—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 

lWTORRIS’S LIVE SEEDS.—Every packet 

AYL sealed with dated guarantee seal. Therefore, why 
huy unguaranted 5 Lists free. Agents wanted.—MORRIS’S, 
Bristol-street, Birmingham. 

OCOTCH SEED POTATOES. — Majestic, 

O Edzell Blue, 4 b. 6d. ; Kerr’s Pink, Rector, 4s. stone, 
carr. extra.—MORRIS’S, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 

OCOTCH SEED POTATOES.—Gfeat Scot, 

^ King George, British Queen, Arran Chief. King Edward, 
Factor, all 15s. cwt. Catalogues. — MORRI8 8 SEED 
STORES, Birmingham. 

TIWARF PEAS.—For the varieties that are 

AJ really.worth while, get my Catalogue.—MORRIS'S, 
225, Bristol-street. Birmirfgham. 

WAKELEY’S Patented HOP MANURE. 

YY —The only reliable and oomplete Substitute for 
Stable Manure. Use double handful to square yard. 
Prices, including bags, in accordance with the new Govern¬ 
ment order: 28 lbs., Is. 9d., 1 cwt., 5s. 6d.; 2 cwt., 9s.; 

1 ton, 85s. Free on rail London. Carriage forward for 
cash with order. Recommended by the Royal Horticultural 
8ociety. Write for free Booklet. Beware of imitations.— 
WAKELEY BROS, k CO., Ltd., 71, Bankaide,London,8.E.I. 

TWrcDOUGALL’S WINTER WASH FOR 

1YA FRUIT TREES.— To clean Fruit Trees from Moss, 
Lichen; to destroy Fungoid Spores, Scab, Hibernating 
Insects; and to check the growth and spread of Canker. 
For use only while trees are dormant. 1 gallon drums, to 
make 80 gallons Wash, 10s. each; 1 quart tins, 3s. 8d.; 1 pint 
tins, 2s. From Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers. 
—McDOUGALL BR08., Ltd., Port-street, Manchester. 

TV/T cDOU GALL’S "FUMERS” and 

AYL insecticide " Sheets * for Greenhouse Fumigation. 
Safe, effectual, economical. Sold by all Seedsmen and 
NurMrvmen. —McDOUGALL BROS.. Ltd.. Manchester. 
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TDARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 

X) Winter and Spring-flowering Bulbs, including Roman 
and Italian Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, etc., for pots and 
outdoors. All selected bulbs in tine condition. List on appli¬ 
cation — BARK Sl HONS. King-at., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


TYOBBIE & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 

AJ burgh, will send a copy of their 1919 Catalogue and 
Guide to Hardening, free, if this paper is mentioned. 


■PDZELL BLUE SEED POTATOES, the 

AJ heaviest cropping first early, disease-resisting Potato. 
14 lb., 4s. 6d. (Scotch grown). Immediate delivery. All 
the leading maincrop and second earlies at moBt reasonable 
prices.—ELLISON, West Bromwich. _ 

PEDIGREE SEEDS, — GOVERNMENT. 

A- Germination guaranteed; reasonable prices. Parsnip, 
4d. oz.; Peas, Is. 6d. pint; Shallots, Is. lb. Catalogue free. 
—ELLISON, WeBt Bromwich. AGENTS WANTED. 


TOE 

A. Wc 


pARNARDS, LTD., Norwich, for Espalier 

A) Fittings, Cordon*. Arches, Wall Espaliers, etc. Specify 
requirements.—NORFOLK IRON WORKS. Norwich. 


GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. — Home 

Woods and Home Landscapes. Illustrated with many 
engravings on wood. Demy octavo, 7s. 6d. net; post free, 8s. 
—MAN AG HR. 63. Lincoln s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 3. 


TRON AND WIRE FACING for Gardens, 

A Tree Guards, Gates, Afches, EeNaiieiij. Kps ,8|akes, 
and Ornamental Garden lfcn -wl F re Workl <tf every 
description. Send for IllustriftetnCstalogue., AJso ifennel 
Hailing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for seflorafte Lists.— 
ROT T I. TON A PA ITT,. Ltd.. Manufacturers. Norwich. 


POOD PRODUCTION from tiie GARDEN. 

X —Consult Sutton’s Catalogue of Food Production 
Seeds for 1919. Now ready. Send at once to—SUTTON 
A80N8, The King’s 8eedsmen. Reading.__ 


PATH’S SELECT SEEDS.—New Illustrated 

■D Catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds is 
now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 
Special termB to Allotment Societies.—(Dept. B), R. H. 
BATH, Ltd.. The Floral Farms, WiBbech. _ 


UUATERER’S Rhododendrons, Alpines, 

* * Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, choice Flower 
and Vegetable 8eeds. Lists free. — JOHN WATERER, 
SONS, A CRISP, LIMITED, Bagshot, Surrey, and Twy- 
ford, Berks._ 


PRETTY PEACE PERGOLAS.—Climbing 

A Roses, strong, healthy, well-rooted trees, leadingiorts, 
suitable for the purpose, 10s. doz., carriage paid. Descrip¬ 
tive Priced Catalogue of Roses. Hardy Plants, and Fruit 
Trees free. — FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 
Beamed, Maidstone. 


OCA nnn HARDY Herbaceous PLANTS. 

60 kinds, beautifully grown, from 3s. dost, 
carriage paid, including choice double Hollyhocks. 10,000 
Fruit Trees and 8hrubs. Descriptive Catalogue.—F. H. 
JONES, Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern._ 


piNEST SEED POTATOES. — Duke of 

A York and Early Victor, carefully selected, 4s. 6d. stone, 
carriage and packing free, c.w.o.—EL8QM, Spalding, Lines. 


TOMATO FOR EARLY SOWING. — Fill- 

- 1 - basket produces heavy trusses of the nice medium 
fruit so much desired. Raiser's stock; pkts., Is. and 2s. 6d. 
post free, qw.o.—EL8QM, Spalding, Lines. 


A LLOTMENT SECRETARIES anxious for 

■LA quotations tor the highest grade guaranteed seeds in 
bulk or packets should write direct to the actual grower.— 
GEORGE ELRQM, Seed Grower. Spalding, Lines. 


CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

VJ Dahlias, Pelargoniums, etc.-Our new Catalogue for 
191819 is now ready. Post free on application. — J. W. 
CO LE A SON, The N urseries, Peterborough._ 

YES, you can get the best Chrysanthemums, 
A Hardy Phlox, and Michaelmas Daisies of — H. J. 
JONES. Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham. Catalogue post 
free for Id. RtamD. 


WELLS’ CATALOGUE OF CHRYSAN- 

Y Y THEMUMS now ready, post free on application — 
W. WELLS A CO.. Merstham. Surrey. 


OCOTTISH SEED POTATOES, from the 

O finest seed-producing districts of Scotland. Order early. 
—J. A J. RAE. Heck. Lockerbie, Scotland._ 


■READ MY CULTURAL GUIDE to Car- 

Xu nation growing outdoors and under glass, 7<L, post 
free.—C. H. TAUDEVIN. Willaston-by-Chester._ 


W WELLS, JUNR., Hardy Plant Nur- 

• series. Merstham, Surrey, will send his Herbaceous 
and Alpine Catalogue free on application._ 


PRIMROSE PLANTS, double mauve, 2s. 2d. 

A doz. ; double white, Is. 6d. doz.. post free. Perenuiala. 
List free.—KATE, Harley Park. Callan, Ireland. 


WM. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 

n Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. 15. Conserva¬ 
tories. Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc.___ 


CHEMICAL MANURES.—Price Lists and 

\J information as to use supplied by—W. SH1RLAW, 
169, High-street, Tonbridge.___ 


TOE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDEN. 

A —Containing full aooount of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 6<L—PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. W.C. 1_ 


COUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

No emptying of cesspools. A perfect fertilizer obtained. 
No solids. No open filters. Perfectly automatic. Everything 
underground. State particulars.—W h. BEATTIE, 8, Lower 
Grosvenor place, Westminster. 


aiSHURST COMPOUND.— Insecticide 

U and Fungicide. Over 50 yean/ reputation. Highly 
commended, R.H.8. Scientifically - controlled trials at 
Wisley, 1914-16. Sold by dealers la Garden Sundries. 
W holesale—PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED. Battersea, London. B.W. 1L 
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grow more food 


It is more necessary this coming season than ever, that every square yard of 
land should be cropped and made to produce the utmost amount of food. 

Even though peace be declared, the shortage will still continue, and, it is 
thought by many people, for several years. To make matters worse, there is 
still a shortage of good seed, due to reduced acreage and bad weather. Last 
year our stock of some things ran out long before the end of the season, but 
this time we are prepared for a large increase. The labour question, how¬ 
ever, is still with us as 

rJL" we have the seed 


bound to be delays • r. i , „ * » , • « 

, . Headers of G. I. who have not had 

when sowing - time a should write at once for a 

approaches, and for copy. Owing to Government Re- I 

this reason, we ask strictions, the number that we are 

every buyer, no mailer allowed to issue is limited, there- 

where he place, hi, lore a reprurt .. tmposstble. 

order, to give it early, • ■ 1 

but don. forget that nOW 111 SIOCK 

your seedsman is a 

human being and wants a certain amount of sleep every 24 hours. Don't 
be over-anxious if your seeds don't come by return. Most seedsmen, like 
ourselves, execute their orders in rotation as received ; first come, first 
served I Unnecessary correspondence should be avoided, as it takes time 
to answer, and that means time lost in the execution of orders. 

If you send your order to us, you will be certain’of its being sent, as 
near as possible, in the same rotation as it war received. You will get the 
best seeds that it is possible to produce, and you may possibly pay less than 
elsewhere as our business is worked on economical lines. Try us 1 

Samuel Dobie & Son, 192, ch«te?. trect ’ 

Established in Manchester 38 years a£o. 


Associated Supplies, Ltd. 

GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Terms and all particulars on application to:— 

CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 

Telephone: Bank 3944, 


STORES, LIVERPOOL *— 

Palace Yard, 

Marsh Lane, Bootle. 

Telegrami: Dexterous, Liverpool. 
Telephone: 217 Bootle. 


O WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their oopiee In 
Advanoe of Publication. 

To obtain a oopy of 11 CAROENINC ILLUS¬ 
TRATED ’* in future It will be necessary to 
order It In advanoe from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a oopy to be sent by post 
The price ie 2d. weekly; or, If sent by 
poet, 28. 6d. per quarter ; 58. half-year | 
10a one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12a yearly. 

8antple copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 

63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Address.. 


County.. 


APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, 

CURRANTS, COOSEBERRIES, 

AND ALT. KINDS OF FRUIT TREES. 

Send at once lor my 

8PBIOIAL LIST 
and book your orders at once or you will not be able 
to get any. 

500,000 CABBACE PLANTS. 

Plant at OHO©. — Otfenbain, Eliam’« Early, De¬ 
fiance, E. York, E. Kainham, Flower of Spring, Beat of 
All, Red Cabbage. Sample 100,1/6, carriage paid; 1,000, 
7/6. Lettuce, Cos or Cabbage, 100, 1/-. Fine strong 
Onion plants, Alisa, Tripoli, ttocca, 100 sample plants, 
1/4, carriage paid; 10/-1,000, free. 

Q, F. TleTTS, Fruit Grower, 

ST, HADLMOH, SUFFOLK. 



FRUIT TREES. 

Apples, Pears, Plums, Currants, Giant 
Carelass Gooseberries, Rasps., Straw¬ 
berries, etc. Bulbs, Roses, Rook and 
Hardy Plants. Seeds St Seed Potatoes. 

LIST FREE. 

AMBROSE LICHTON, 17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 

FOR LARGE SPLENDID APPLES 

Grow cordons. 6 Fine named varietiet, 1*2/6. Cordon 
Bush and Pyramid Apples, Pears, Plums, Cdcrries, 6 to 9 ft. 
fruiting trees, 26 each; large trees, 3 - each. 500 Large 
Bush Morello Cherries, 2/6 eaco; will fruit abundantly. 
5-Years Staudard and Half standard Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, 3'- and 36 each. Trained trees of all sorts, 5/- and 
7 6 eaco. 4-Ye.ir Black and lied Currants, 6 - dost. Rasp¬ 
berry canes. 1/6 doz ; 10 - lOO 12 Lovely Tea Roses, named, 
6.6. 6 Grand Ramblers, 4.6. Large Bargain List free. 

Grape Vines, Figs, 2 6 each. American Blackberries, l/- 
and 1/6 eauh. As all gouds sent by rail must be paid, send 
eura for camase. — CLARKE, Avenue, Royal 
Hampton Nurseries. Middlesex._ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS (all sections). 
CARNATIONS, VIOLAS. 

Bast up-to-date Collections for Exhibition, Decoration, etc. 
Catalogue Free. 

H. WOOLMAN, 8hiriey t near Birmingham. 
■ BZID POT A. TODS. 

Procure your Supplies of Eartlso now. 

8end for full Lists. Pig and Poultry Potatoes, 5/- cwt. bag, 
70/- per ton loose.— TOM E. KING. Seed Potato Grower, 
Bomershafn, St. lyes, Hunts. Contractor to H.M.. Govt, 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 

Brer, Biz. and dMcriptlon und.rt.ken. 

GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

An, make or capacity supplied. 

12-HOURS’& ‘BOTANIC* BOILERS 

Especially recommended. 

THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. 

12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

256, Vauxball Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH:- 

8tone House, 

81 Julians Friars. 

Telegrams : Dexterous, Shrewsbury. 
Telephone: 214 Shrewsbury. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE. 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of “ Gardening Illustrated” 
until further notice. 


rni.iu'im.iUTry: 



Protect your plants with Snntn s Cloches from frost, . 
cold winds, birds, oats, etc. 

Complete Cloches, 10" wide. 10/6 ; 12". 15 -: 14", 21/- 
doz. Quantities less. Packing case, 1 - extra. 
Bend your enquiries for Horticultural Glass. 

W. A. SMITH, 117, Groat Hampton *St., Birmingham. 


. Illustrated ” when writing to Advertisers. 


I BAYLISsTjONES % BAYLIS£ 

WOLVERHAMPtONeepLONPON j n 

N^^lS5SMSB5B8r 


NOTICE TO ADVE RTISERS, 

In eonsequonoe of the Christmas Holidays 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED to be dated JANUARY 4th. 1919. As 
this issue must go to press beforo Christmas, 
it will be necessary for all advertisements to 
be In hand by TUESDAY. DECEMBER 21th. 

When writing to Advertisers please mention 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SANKEY'S'^POTS 

W Ghe BEST n.'d Cheapen. . 

S|tl, ^ h t'.TA *4 Wv« “* -fk.1- r-W 

iM.tatH* f* tfc ?>.il • 

vf wr'lt Iqr U*>, *r»i 

SPECIAL I‘■•I / .A kiI drKriplin.,. Halt IU»I» b>t> 
Him fruit 2d. Mch. 

RICHARD SAHHEY* SON. LT°. 

' pot rrHGnnM 
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12 Shilling Parcels Bulbs 10/- 'Sir, 


•( IlorsHeldl, Grand hom*. 

grown bulbs of flrst-nile quality : 
early in pot*, a superb l>eib1«*r, 
pure white un i gold. 18 fur I/- 

•t|»nel*’ \itrriv* Oi'IiiiIim. 

purest ulabustriiio white petal*, 
surrounding a vivid seat let cup. 
25 for I/. 

•fltnrri < onsplciiii*. Orange 

scarlet cup, gulden petals: light, 
gnuetul, tree (lowering; unexcelled 
both indoors and out; splendid 
tedder, a huge success in pots, 4c. 
2U for 1- 


One rosy-pink. rranl 
form snd «2*, a splendid bedding 
tulip, regular In habit and him in 
(talk and petal. 1C for 1/- 
t’f'arinlnon. • bright and rich 
deep colour, a rtrst-rate companion 
for tho foregoing. 6 for 1;» 
•ilnfflcacombe Yellow. Of 
large sire, almost spherical when 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI. 


(Grnnril*. Handsome white and 
gold flowers ; follow* liurefleldt: a 
very useful flower to continue dis¬ 
play outdoors. 18 for 1/- 

fl'IiensnilU’ Rye. Crimson- 
edged orange cup, pure white 
petals* commences to flower when 
o^jutus is over. SO for 1/- 

•Kiriinil Moimrqar. bunches 
of handsome yellow flowers, orange 
centres. 12 for l.» 


■Kinldeii Npur. a glorious 

shade of deep orange-gold, trumpet 
and |ietuU wune rich tint, solid and 
In in in substance; li rat-class. 

16 for I/- 

iMlInnt r«els' Narelmia*. 

Very mrge and very early pure 
white scarlet-cupped flowers. 

10 for 17- 

' (.rand 1’rinio, very early, 
primrose and gold. 18 for 1/- 
•t!»lr*. In UK try. lemon yellow 
tup. white petals; fragrant, grace¬ 
ful and lice. Indoors or out. 

16 for 17- 


•tDoubleYellow. This mag¬ 
nificent old daffodil is at Its best; 
huge double rose-shaped flowers are 
Ireely produced, aud lost a long 
time Indoors or out 

12 for 1/- 

■’olyniitlin* XarciMini, soil, 
fibre or water, flowers early, frag¬ 
rant 18 for 17- 

(Double While Narclwnii. 

the gardenia - flowered poetical 
plena*. deliciously fragrant; Is In 
bloom uutll the end ot May. 

25 for l'-] 


DARWIN AND MAY FLOWERING TULIPS, 


fully grown, and of a deep canary 
yellow colour possessed by no other 
tulip. 12 for I/- 

•(Wlllte Queen (La Candeur). 
The nearest approach to a white 
Darwin, almost pure white Indoors, 
outdoors it Is shaded blush. 

9 for 17- 


*tLnure.ntin, deep rosy pink, 
shaded carmine, rich blue centre. 

10 for 1/- 

Darwin Tulip* (mixed), 

a fine blend ol colour. 16 for 1/■ 

IPrlinullna, lovely pale straw 

yellow, elegantly poised. 

16 for 1/- 


(ollnge Tulip* (mixed): 

a showy mixture of colour for bed¬ 
ding. 16 for 1/- 

•ttlara Butt, a delicate and 
gloriously pure shade of salmon 
pink; a huge success Indoors and 
out; forces well; a superb bedder; 
truly magnificent 

16 for 17- 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS. 


(Double Ornnire IMimnlx. 

primrose and ^old petals, with 
orange centre ; *ometinics called 
"Kgga and L.c.»n": absolutely 
tip-top. li* fur 17- 

Double Sulphur Phoenix. 

or “ Cod lias and Cream," lovely 
canary or sulphur-yellow, like a 
AiSJtchal Kiel rose. 12 for 17- 

•(8lr Walk III. a most hand¬ 
some and effective flower; deep 
orange, frilled trumpet; rich yellow 
petals; first-class indoors and out 
12 or 16 for 1/- 


(llncrosplln, splendid glowing 
crimson, shaded scarlet w*lth in¬ 
tense blue-black centra, and a 
pleasant spicy fragrance. 

18 for 1/. 


•Frarrant Froeslns. sod or 

fibre; room orgreinhuuse. 

24 fur 1- 


•♦Vlolet Seenled Irl* (reti¬ 
culata), velvetv violet with orauge 
throat, most deliciously violet s en- 
ted; duos well in pots of soil or 
fibre in room or greenhouse. 

5 for I. - 


( Winter Aconite, the golden 
or butterfly yellow gem which car¬ 
pets the ground In March; recom¬ 
mended to be used in place of 
crocuses. 30 for b" 

•iBIucbcll*. mixed shades of 
blue, 4c.; charming in pot or bor¬ 
der. 25 for 17- 


(White FukIImIi Irl*. hand. 

aoine large white flowers. 

12 for I/- 

(Mixed EnallHli Irl*. quite 
hardy outdoors. 12 for 17- 


tfrown Imperial* 

border flowers stately aud showy, 
Sft 2 for 17- 


8t. Briflfld Anemones, finest 

strain, huge flowsra, all shades. 

18 for l/> 


Scarlet Flame Flower. 

gorgeous climbing hardy Perennial 
Nasturtiums. 3 for L- 

T'Mpanlsh Iris, extra fin* 

home-grown bulbs; all same 
price. 18 for !/■ 


t*Ixlas or Corn lilies, best 

mixed colour* 24 for 17- 


(Golden Allium (Molyluteuro) 
heeds of bright yellow flowers lor 
borders, beds, and edging. 

30 for 1/- 


t*8plrcea or Goat’s Beard, 

beautiful leathery spikes of delicate 
and rich colouring ; da well in pot* 
or border. 3 for 87- 


GIANT RED SHALLOTS. 

These Shallot* produce elu-ter* of as many as 15 
to 2C bulb*, lltilbs often weigh over Jib. each. 
The flavour 1* mild and the crop 1* sure; no 
trouble with Insects or tty. They do remarkably 
well on new land where onions full. 

Extra Selected, ft, lb. ; 711*., IO 3 ; 141b*.. 80/- 
Ordlnary Kulb, i/3 lb. ; 71b*, 0 - ; 14-bs., 13/- 



175 b Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Mushroom Spawn.— Bees’ best Mlltrack 
Virgin Spawn. Now Is tho time to plant for best 
results and early supplies. Complete directions 
sent with Spawn on request. 

0(1. per brick. 3/6 dor. 

(Carriage on 3, 7<L; it, 3d.) 



LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. 

LIQUID. 

Double Strength 

Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 

SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 


GARDEN BARROW. 

31/", Carriage Paid. 

Of Ironmongers or 

S. M. WILMOT & CO., Ltd., BRISTOL. 


“ O’ESPELHO,” Jornal lllustrado. 

The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language. 
It* object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 

“O’Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get Into touch with tropical and sub tropical 
planters in BraziL Published fortnightly, the piper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 

"O’ESPELHO," 

9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

SPORTSMEN, FARMERS, HORSEMEN. 

D —Try our spleirflT9>Yorkahire Whijlord Tweed; wears 


THE 

SILW00D STORAGE 
COMPANY, Ltd. 

STORES■ 

SILW00D ST., R0THERHITHE, S.E. 


Transport by Steam 

Motor Wagons. 

Extensive Storage 

Accommodation. 

For Terms and all particulars apply to 
Offices: 

7, VICTORIA SI., WESTMINSTER, S.W.l. 

Telephone i Victoria 6882. 

Telegrams: Silstoco. Vic. London. 


OEEDSMEN, Horticultural Builders, 

^ Manufacturers of ai.l Garden Suppires desir¬ 
ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette, 

188-189. Strand, London, W.C., and ask for a specimen 
copy. The “Gazette" circulates is three languages— 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout 
the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Panama, various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agriculture and 
Horticulture arc the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are welcomed. Trade can Le done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 

British and Latin-American Trade Cazette 

(Offices : 188-189, Strand, London, W.C ) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Conlineut. It iB the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Write for a free specimen oopy of the " Garotte.’ 



The pioneer of cheap, Bimole and effective heat¬ 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
tha best testimony of its undoubted success. 


mosticw.tus>i. nuiLoess » heatwg zngimezrsjv 

LOUCH BOROUGH • LCICESTERSH IRC*; 
London Of f,c- , 122 VICTORIA ST - S Wl 


oudhboroudh 


31000 IN USE 




LATEST 

IN 

BOILERS. 

THE VICTOR 

AND 

THE 

Lists o/Pipet and 
L Fittina, Fret. 


T.W. 

Ltd.. 

Dennis Iron 
Works, 

ST0URBRIDCE. 


rpHE APPLE in ORCHARD and GARDE 

1 —Containing full account of Its culture, with spe< 
chapter on Apple Cookery.- By post, 8d. —PUBLIbH] 
S3, Lincoln's uin Fields, London, W.C. 1 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Hand-Picked Seed Potatoes- 

III A l i t v Bees' (Guaranteed and Tested) Quality. 


Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y 

— more than price — is always 
THE MOST IMPORTANT 
CONSIDERATION IN BUY¬ 
ING. Thu difference in coal 
between Bees’ Guarantested 
Quality nnd ordinary seed is 
recovered many times over in 
“ bumper ” crops. 

BEES Ltd. guarantee Hie 
Seed Potatoes offered to be of 
the best Quality, carefully hand¬ 
picked, free from rogues, 
diseased, and unsound tubers, 
and will return your money in 
lull if you are not satisfied. 

COST OF CARRIAGE 
ON POTATOES. 

The prices inolude cost of 
bags. If carriage is to be pre¬ 
paid, please remit as under:— 

(It is advisable to send per pas¬ 
senger train. AH passenger train 
traffic has to be prepaid.) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Bees* Seed Potato Dept, is now in special charge 
of a man trained by the 

Board of Agriculture and the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

For several years this specialist in Seed Potatoes 
was chief assistant at the famous Ormskirk trials 
of the Board, where all known varieties of Pota¬ 
toes are tested and certified for immunity from 
wart disease, and where the question of syno- 
mimity is understood as in no other place in the 
world. The engagement of this highly trained 
man of wide experience indicates how earnest and 
sincere is the desire of Bees Ltd. to serve their 
customers in the most satisfactory way possible. 



Goods Train. 


Passenger Train. 



lewfc. 

561 bs. 

lewt. 

661 bs. 

28 lbs. 

1 libs. 

.. . < 

. 1/3 . 

. 1/- 

2/4 . 

.. 1/6 . 

.1/1 .. 

-11 

.. 

. 1/9 . 

. 1/2 

3/6 

.. 2/2 . 

. 1/2 . 

. 1/- 

• • • 

. 2/4 . 

. 1/7 

4/9 

.. 2/8 . 

. 1/4 . 

. 1 2 


3/2 . 

. 2/1 

6/- . 

.. 3/6 . 

. 18 .. 

1/3 


Up to 60 miles .. .. 1/3 .. 1/- 2/4 .. 1/6 .. 1/1 .. -11 

100 .. 1/9 .. 1/2 3/6 .. 2/2 .. 1/2 .. 1/- 

„ 200 „ .. .. 2/4 .. 1/7 4/9 .. 2/8 .. 1/4 .. 12 

Over 200 . 3/2 .. 2/1 6/- .. 3/6 .. 1 8 .. 1/3 

(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your station look up passenger fare in time table, which Is 
calculated at about Id. per mite. Thus, if ordinary passenger fare is between 4/3 and 8/4. the distance 
will be between 51 and 100 miles. Potatoes can be sent carriage forward per Goods Train.) 

PRICES.—Including cost of bags. 

FIRST EARLY VARIETIES. I121bs.i 56lbs. 231bs. 1 14lbs. 

0700 DUKE OF YORK (Scotch). Very early ; yellow flesh kidney.. 32/6 | 16/6 8/6 4/6r 

0701 Duke of York ( English ). 24/6 12/6 6/6 3/6 

0702 EARLY ECLIPSE (Scotch), white kidney; abundant crops 26/6 13/6 7/- 3/9 

0704 EPICURE (Scotch), reliable early ; white round .. .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

0706 MAY QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, very heavy cropper .. 32/6 16/6 8/6 4/6 

0707 May Queen (English) . 24/6 12/6 6/6 3/6 

Midlothian Early. Another name for Duke of York, which see. 

0708 NINETY-FOLD (SeofcA). W'hite kidney, mealy, good flavour. 

31bs. of seed gave a crop of 2731bs., hence the flame .. .. 26/6 13/6 7/- 3/9 

0710 Sharp’s EXPRESS (ScoteA). White-fleshed kidney .. .. 28/6 14/6 7/6 4/- 

0711 Sharp’s Express (English) .21/6 11/- 5/9 3/- 

0712 Sir John Llewellyn (ScotcA). Kidney, white flesh .. .. 26/6 113/6 7/- 3/9 

SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. 

0714 BRITISH/QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, heavy cropper.. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9716 Great Soot (Scotch). A white round,-fine flavour, heavy cropper 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

MAINCROP VARIETIES. 

0718 Arran Chief (Scotch). White round, vigorous ; disease resisting 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

0720 Faotor (ScofcA). Very prolific, excellent flavour, handsome 

tubers. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

0722 King Edward (SeotoA). Fine tuber, splashed with pink .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

0724 Up-to-Date (ScofcA). Oval or kidney shape ; white flesh .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

IMMUNE VARIETIES OF POTATOES 

Authorised by the Board of Agriculture for Planting on Land Scheduled for Wart Disease 

NEW VARIETIES OF IMMUNE POTATOES. 

0726 EDZELL BLUE (Early). Coloured round, flesh a pure white ; crops well; quality excellent. 
When peeled, the cooked tubers are pure white. (Scotch). 1 cwt. 39/6. 561 m. 20/-, 281bs. 
10/6, 141bs. 5/6. 

9727 Edzell Blue (English). 1 cwt. 32/6, 561bs. 16/6, 281bs. 8/6, 141bs. 4/6. 

0728 RESISTANT SNOWDROP (First Early). White kidney-shaped tubers, white fleshed ; flavour 
very good, and crops very well. It is so far the only reliable early white kidney potato immune 
from wart disease, lib. 1/-, 41bs. 3/9,71bs. 6/6,141bs. 10/6. 

0730 THE BISHOP (Malncrop, Scotch). At the trials of the Board of Agriculture and at the subse¬ 
quent Exhibition (where a few pounds of this new variety changed hands at the rate of 5s. per 
pound), there was a concensus of opinion that no finer potato had ever been seen. It Is regarded 
ns the most beautiful and most perfect tuber ; with a skin like satin, scarcely any eye. and of \ 
perfect long oval shape. It is a good cropper, and is immune from wart disease, lib. 1/-, 41bs. 
3/9, 71bs. 5/6, 141bs. 10/6. 

0732 KERR'S PINK (Malncrop). Awarded Gold Medal as one of the beat immune varieties. 
Tubers round to oval, very handsome in shape and most delicately tinted pink. Flesh white; 
flavour and cooking qualities excellent; yields a very heavy crop of good-sized tubers. (Scotch.) 
1 owt. 36 6, 561bs. 18/6, 281bs. 9 6,141bs. 5/- 
0733 Kerr’s Pink (English). 1 cwt. 28/6, 56lbs. 14/6, 281bs. 7/6,141bs. 4/- 

9734 MAJESTIC (Malncrop). At the moment this is the greatest “ desideratum ” of the potato 
world, and right well does it deserve Its position. White, of rather long and slightly flattened 
kidney shape, with eyes which scarcely cause dentations in tho surface, and a smooth clear skin, 
it is a variety of striking appearance as well as proportions. The quality U first rate in every 
respect, while its cropping powers are enormous. (Scotch.) 1 cwt. 44/6, 561bs. 22/6 281bs. 
11/6, 141bs. 8/- 

9735 Majestic (English). 1 cwt. 36/6. 56Ibs. 18/6, 281bs. 9/6,141bs. 5/- 

0736 TINDWALD PERFECTION (Rob Roy). (Malncrop.) At the Board of Agriculture trials this 
year, this variety has confirmed the excellent opinion formed last season. It is a white round of 
very good quality, and is a good reliable cropi>er. 1 owt. 32/6, 561bs. 16/6,281bs. 8/6. 
141bs. 4/6. 

SECOND EARLY IMMUNE POTATOES. U21bs. 561be. 28!be. I libs. 

0738 King George V. (Scotch). Resembles British Queen; heavy 

cropper. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9739 King George V. (English) . 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9740 GREAT SCOT (Scotch). Fine also as a Malncrop; delicious 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

0741 GREAT SCOT (English) . 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

0742 THE ALLY (Scotch). Oval to round; Immense cropper .. 20/- 10/6 6/6 3/- 

MAINCROP IMMUNE VARIETIES. 

9744 Golden Wonder (Scotch). Kidney shaped, white flesh, excellent 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

0746 Langworthy (Scotch). White kidney of splendid flavour .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/d 

0748 The Lochar (Scotch). Awarded gold medal at the trials of the 

Board of Agriculture; white round, a heavy cropper .. .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

9749 The Lochar (English) .. 17/6 9/- 4/9 2/6 

Until cn.itomen firol out which variety does best in their district, it will be wise to grow two or three (if the newer sorts, 
and not rely on any one sort. 

9700 Mushroom Spawn, 8d. brick, 7/6 doz. Carriage on 1 6d., on 8 9d., on 12 l/-v 

9761 Giant Red Shallots, 1/3 lb., 41bs. 4/9,71bs. 8/-, 141bs. 15/- tof. Orders 

9702 Giant Red Shallots, Extra selected, 1/6 lb.. 41bs. 6/6* 71b«. 10/8* 14Ibs. 20/- 

9763 Onion Sets. lib. 2/6, 21bs. 4/9, 41bs. 9/- ‘ 

9764 Rhubarb Sets, Crimson Champagne, 3/6 doz. Carriage, 1/- paUL 

9765 Mint Roots, best quality garden mint, 1/- lb., postage extra* 
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Bunyard’s 

Nurseries. 


We can offer the following items 
described in last week's issue :— 

Andromeda floribunda, 

4s. each. 

Rote Paul’s 8earlst Climber, 

5s. each. 

Watsonia Ardemel, 

5s. dozen. 

Abvtllon vttifollum, 

3s. 6d. each. 

The Bank8lan Roses, 

2s. 6d. each. 

The Shrubby Germander, 

2$. 6d. each. 

Fremontla califomlea, 

5s. each. 

Coreopsis grandfflora, 

5s. dozen. 

Coreopsis vertlolllata, 

7s. 6d. dozen. 

Zenobla speolosa pulverulenta, 

3s. each. 


George Bunyard & Co. 

LTD., 

ROYAL NURSERIES, 
MAIDSTONE. 




SEED POTATOES 

Scotch and Yorkshire grown. 

All the leading* varieties. 

No better stocks obtainable. 
Send for List. 

ISAAC POAD & SONS, 

84 A 86, Walmgate, YORK, 

Growers and Distributors of Special Immune varieties for 
the Food Production Department. 

ARTINDALE’S SEED POTATOES 

Immune Varieties for Infected Areas. 

Passed by Board of Agriculture. 

When ordering include amount to cover cost of carriage. 
tMilea-20 50 100 200 

141b. .. .. 7d. .. 74. .. 8d. .. lid. 

881 b .7d. .. 84. .. 1- .. 14 

Carriage paid on larger orders. Bcot( h fecll 
MAINCROP—BISHOP. New 
EARLY—EDZELL BLUE. New. 



;BEES .^b Mill Street, Liverpool==^ 


FIRST EARLY-WITCHHILL.. .. 10 - 

We have great confidence in recommending Majestic 
and Witchhlll as the two best new varieties. Iheyaie 
really excellent sorts, wonderful croppers, and good eating. 

W. ARTINDALE & SON, 

8sed Potato Grow ers A Dea lers, SHEF FIELD* 

"BEST OF ALL SEEDS.” 

These seeds are considered by us, after 25 years' experi¬ 
ence, to be the best varieties to sow for Quality and Pro¬ 
ductiveness. Broad Beans, Is. pt. Runner and Dwarf 
Beans, Peas, early, mid, late, 1.3, and 5 ft., Is. 3d. pt. Beet, 
round and long, 6d. ox. Onion, Is. oz. Parsnip, Spinach, 
3d. oz. Carrot, dwarf and long, 9d. oz. Turnip, Swede, 
Radish, 4d oz. Mustard and Cress, 2d. oz. Kale. Broccoli, 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, 
Leek, Lettuce, Parsley, Savoy, Tomato, and all flower seeds 
In large 3d. pkts. Shallots, Is. lb. Rambler Roses, Bia- 
watba, Crimson, and Dorothy Perkins, 6 6 do*. All carr. pd. 
W. DENNIS k SONS, 1, Puke4Hrest, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

When writli T U AdTOTittaeira ^av^aenttoB 
GARDENING IL^USTRArUlft. 
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DILAPIDATIO 

IN 

GLASSHOUSE* 

NS 

i. 

f)V Wc can n 

(WITHOUT Rl 

“ VITROLITE” 

THE BEST 
PAINT. 

ow supply *21 

ESTRICTION) 

“PLASTINE” 

THE IMPERISHABLE |! 
PUTTY- 

22/- 

| PER GALL. 

PRE-WAR QUALITY. 

36/- 

PER CWT. I 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, 

Grove Works, BATTERSEA, S.W. 11. 

Telegram?—“Carson’s, Battsquare, London.”/ Telephone—1630, Battersea (2 lines). j 


BANDING COMPOUND 


AND 


CREASE-PROOF PAPER 

FOR FRUIT TREES. 


LIME SULPHUR WASH. 

Guaranteed Full Strength. 

For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. 

ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 

Best quality. Adheres well to the leaves. 
The best known means of destroying Cater¬ 
pillars on Trees and Bushes. 

CAUSTIC ALKALI 

WINTER WASH. 


NICOTINE. 



THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 

No. 50. 

PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

Made In complete neo- 
Mon best quality 
Board, planed and 

V - jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt, over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
look and key, bolts, 
Copyright Registered. etc. 

CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Hites. Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £7 0 0 17,6 

7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7 ft. 4 in. high 8 3 0 27/- 

8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. 8 in. high 10 16 6 35 6 

9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high .. 12 12 0 “ 

10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 14 8 6 

12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8 ft. 4 in. high 16 4 6 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wale*. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 

J. T. HOBSON & CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Bulldlxura, 
Estabubmd 70 Yssas. BEDFORD, 
Work*, € acre*. 


12 12 0 46/6 
62 6 
74- 


“ FUMERITE,” 

The most effective Powder for destroying 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenching 
and making Potting Compost. 


Write for Price List to the Manufacturers: 

ACME CHEMICAL CD., LTD., 

TONBRIDGE, KENT, 

And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANGS. 


Timber Supplies, 

LIMITED. 
(Wholesale only.) 

OFFICES, 

7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, London. 

Telephone: Victoria 6882. 

Telegrams: Tisuli. Vic. London. 

STORES: 

Silwood St., Botherhithe, S.E. 16, 
London. 


VAPORITE 

Of an Seedsmen 

Strawson Chemical C° l T » 79 Queen Victoria London 


KILLS 

INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

^ Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
W. Robinson, author of “Tne English Flower Garden/' 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6<L net; post 
free. 11 b. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London. W.C. 2. _ 

When writing GardenLtfg~firms please mention 
“CUreDIEmilQ 


Parcels of Wood of every description in 

LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
SCANTLINGS, 8tc. 




“ HARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” owes 

'J much to the regard entertained for it by regular 
subscribers. The management desire to reciprocate this 
regard. Any subscriber who thinks his friends would be 
interested in tbe present itsue may have copies sent to 
them free by post if the list of names and addresses is 
I forwarded to — MANAGER, 63, Lincolns Inn Fields, 
I London. The address list will be returned if necessary. 


No Bad Feeling 

No unpleasant sensation, no sense 
o! weariness and depression, no 
sick headache, no touch o! stomach 
or liver disorder will trouble you 
long when you begin to take ad van* 
tage of the cleansing, healing and 
tonic properties of Beecham’s Pills. 
Never a day passes but you can 
hear people testify to the good they 
have received from this remedy. 
Never a day passes but numbers of 
erstwhile ailing people are enter* 
ing into their heritage of good 
health by means of that reliable 
remedy Beecham’s Pills. And, 
with good health generally come 
good cheer, good spirits, good 
temper and good friends 

Thanks To 

Beecbain’s 


Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled ls'3d and 3s*0d. 


w ’ wi’nwmmmm ’ miiwii 1 mm 
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| Great January | 

SALE 

Of Table Damask, 

Bed Linen, Towels, 

Shirts and Collars, 
and Handkerchiefs. 

= Write/or Bargain List. Sent poet free upon request, ||| 

1 ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., | 

H 46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. = 

illllllllllllllllllllllliinillllllllHDIl UlMinUlUIMIIiMMIMMHHIIIIlllllllllIHlIIIUUlS 



AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and pive* 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for tbe 
8pring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4a.; 1 cwt., 5s.; 2 cwt., 
9 b. ; 4 cwt., 17s.; 6 cwt.. 24s.; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or .part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 

MASKELL 8 WORKS, Dlrleton Road, West Ham. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 

Glass out to any size. Write for prioes. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchant 
31, MOOR LANE, ORIPFLEGATE, E C. 

35 Years’ Advertiser in OARDBNrNQ Illustrated. 

TOWN GARDENING.—Now and greatly 
J- improved Edition. By B, C. RavaNHCRorr. A Hand¬ 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
In Uie^ard^i^windo'w, or^ ee dam^ie^ By^post, 2s^6d. net. 
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Takes Tarnish 
off Tins 


TT’S the pile of greasy 
tins which makes the 
washing-up so formidable. 
Let Monkey Brand clean 
them for you. It will make 
greasy meat tins, baking 
sheets, cake tins, saucepan 
lids, in fact all tinware, 
sparkling and free from the 
faintest trace of grease or 
tarnish. Monkey Brand is 
a wholesome and reliable 
preparation for a thousand 
household uses. Give it a 
place in your kitchen to-day. 

WON’T WASH 
CLOTHES. 

TWO BARS FOR 4d. 

MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD- 

TIN LIKE SILVER—PAINT 
LIKE NEW. 

BENJAMIN BROOKE A COMPANY LIMITED. 

M 128—84 





MONKEY BRAND 


Original from 

If of the Proprietors, at their Ofloes, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, w o. 2 (Telephone: Hclbora 721), and Printed by the 
Chancery Lank Printing Works, Ltd. December 28, 1918. 
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